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Tue Rev. Joun Parxnurst, the subject of this sketch, was the second 
son of John Parkhurst, Esq. of Catesby-house, in the county of Northampton, 
by Ricarda, the second daughter of Mr. Justice Dormer, and was born in June, 
1728. He received the earliest rudiments of his education at the school of 
Rugby, in the county of Warwick ;—an education which, by intense mental 
labour, aided by a mind eminently gifted with sound judgment and deep 
penetration, he rendered perfect in itself, and beneficial to the world of letters, 
as well as to the cause of the Christian religion. The whole life of this truly 
excellent man and devout Christian was honourable to human nature; and his 
death a sublime example of faith and resignation. From Warwickshire he re- 
moved to Clare-hall, Cambridge, where he proceeded A.B. 1748, A.M. 1752, 


and was some time fellow of his college. Being a younger brother, he was in- 


tended for the church; but not long after his entering into holy orders, his 
elder brother died: this event made him the heir of two considerable estates, 
the one at Catesby, in the county of Northampton ; and the other at Epsom, in 
the county of Surrey: but as his father was still living, it was some years before 
he came into the full possession ‘of them; and when he did, the acquisition of 
fortune produced no change in his habits or his pursuits. He continued to 
cultivate with ardour the studies becoming a clergyman; and from his family 
connexions, as well as from his piety and learning, he certainly had a great right 
to look forward to preferment in his profession; but an early attachment to re- 
tirement, and to a life of close and intense study, prevented him from seeking 
any. In the capacity of curate, but without any salary, he long officiated for 
a friend with exemplary diligence and zeal. When, several years after, it fell 
to his lot to exercise the right of presentation, he was unfashionable enough to 
consider church-patronage as a trust rather than a property ; accordingly, re- 
sisting the influence of interest, favour, and affection, he presented to the 
vicarage of Epsom, in the county of Surrey, the Rev. Jonathan Boucher. This 
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gentleman was then known to him only by character; but having distinguished 
himself in America, during the revolution, for his loyalty, and by teaching the 
unsophisticated doctrines of the Church of England to a set of tebellious 
schismatics, at the hazard of his life, Mr. Parkhurst thought, and justly thought, 
that he could not present to the vacant living a man who had given better 
proofs of his having a due sense of the duties of his office. 

In the year 1754, Mr. Parkhurst married Susanna Myster, daughter of John 
Myster, Esq. of Epsom; this lady died in 1759, leaving him a daughter and 
two sons; both his sons have been dead some years, but his daughter survives 
him, and is the *widow of the Rev. James Altham. In the year 1761, he was 
married a second time to Millecent Northey, daughter of Thomas Northey, Esq. 
of London, by whom he had one daughter, married, in 1791, to the Rev. 
Joseph Thomas. This lady, reared under the immediate inspection of her 
learned and pious father, by an education of the very first order, has acquired 
a degree of classical knowledge which. is rarely met with in the female world; 
and those mental endowments are still more highly embellished by the exercise 
and example of every domestic virtue. ἱ 

Mr. Parkhurst’s second wife closed her well-spent life at the advanced age of 
79, on the 27th of April, 1800, having survived him upwards of three years. 
Never were modest worth, unaffected piety, and every domestic virtue, more 
strongly illustrated than in the character of this most amiable and excellent 
woman. Her sweetness.of temper, simplicity of manners, and charitable 
disposition, are seldom paralleled, and never excelled. 

In the year 1759, Mr. Parkhurst began his career.of authorship, by sulle 
lishing in 8vo.'** A Friendly Address to the Rev. John Wesley, in relation toa 
principal Doctrine maintained by him and his Assistants.” This work, however 
valuable, we may safely say was of very little importance when compared with 
his next publication, which was ‘‘ An Hebrew and English Lexicon, without 
Points; to which is added, a Methodical Hebrew Grammar, without Points, 
adapted to the Use of Learners,” 1762, 4to 

To attempt a viridication of all the etymological and philosophieal disquisitions 
which are scattered through this work, would be fruitless; but it is not perhaps 
too much to say, that we have nothing of the kind equal to it in the English 
language. Continuing to correct and improve this excellent work, he published 
a second edition, much enlarged, in 1778, and a third edition in 1792. 

His philological studies were not confined to the Hebrew Language; for he 
published “* A Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament; to which is 
prefixed a plain and easy Greek Grammar,” 1'769, 4to. ; a second edition, 1794; 
and, being desirous of making his literary labours more generally useful, he de- 


* This lady died the 25th of April, 1813. 
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termined on publishing octavo editions of both Lexicons, still further enlarged 
and improved; for he continued to revise, correct, add to, and improve these 
works, till within a few days of his death. He had but just completed the copies, 
and received the first proof-sheet of the Greek Lexicon from the press, when it 
_ pleased the All-wise Disposer of human events to take this learned and excellent 
man to himself. Fortunately, the task of filial virtue devolved on his daughter, 
Mrs. ‘Thomas, whose extensively cultivated mind enabled her to undertake the 
charge of completing her father’s purpose; and this work was published in 
1798. As, from their nature, there cannot be supposed to be any thing in 
Lexicons that is particularly attractive and alluring, the continued increasing 
demand for these two seems to be a sufficient proof of their merit. 

τ In 1787, Mr. Parkhurst published “* The Divinity and Pre-existence of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, demonstrated from Scripture, in Answer to the 
First Section of Dr. Priestley’s Introduction to the History of early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ; together with Strictures on some other Parts of the 
Work, and a Postscript relating to a late Publication by Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field.” This work was very generally regarded as performing all that the title- 
page promised; and accordingly the whole edition was soon sold off. The 
brief, evasive, and very unsatisfactory notice taken of this very able pamphlet 
by Dr. Priestley, in a “ Letter to Dr. Horne,” shewed only that he was unable 
to answer it. 

Besides the above works, there is in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 
1797, a curious letter of Mr. Parkhurst’s, on the Confusion of Tongues at 
Babel. 

Mr. Parkhurst was a man of very extraordinary independency of mind and 
firmness of principle. In early life, along with many other men of distinguished 
learning, it was objected to him, that he was an Hutchinsonian. ‘Though Mr. 
Parkhurst continued to read Hutchinson’s writings as long as he read at all, he 
was ever ready to allow that he was oftentimes a confused and bad writer, and 
sometimes unbecomingly violent. To have been deterred from reading the 
works of an author, who, with all his faults, certainly throws out many useful 
hints, for fear of being thought an Hutchinsonian, would have betrayed a 
pusillanimity of which Mr. Parkhurst was incapable. What he believed, he 
was not afraid to profess; and never professed to believe any thing which he 
did not very sincerely believe. He was indeed a most earnest lover of truth. 
The study of the Scriptures was at once the business and the pleasure of his 
life ; from his earliest to his latest years, he was a hard student; and, had the 
daily occupations of every twenty-four hours of his life been portioned out, as 
it is said those of king Alfred were, into three equal parts, there is reason to 


believe that a deficiency would rarely have been found in the eight hours allotted 
to study. 
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What the fruits have been of a life so conducted, few theologians, it is pre- 
sumed, need to be informed; it being hardly within the scope of a supposition, 
that any man will sit down to the study of the Scriptures without availing 
himself of the assistance to be obtained from his learned labours. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s character may be collected with tolerable accuracy even 
from this imperfect sketch of his life. His notions of church patronage’ do him 
honour; and as a farther instance of the high sense he entertained of strict 
justice, and the steady resolution with which he practised it on all occasions, an 
incident which occurred between him and one of his tenants may be here men- 
tioned. ‘This man falling behind-hand in the payment of his rent, which was 
£500 per annum, it was represented to his landlord that it was owing to his 
being over-rented. This being believed to be the case, a new valuation was 
made: it was then agreed that, for the future, the rent should not be more 
than £450. Justly inferring, moreover, that if the farm was then too dear, it 
must necessarily have been always too dear; unasked, and of his own accord, 
he immediately struck off £50 from the commencement of the lease; and in- 
stantly refunded all that he had received more than £450 per annum. 

Mr. Parkhurst was in his person rather below the middle size, but re- 
markably upright and firm in his gait. He was all ‘his life of a sickly habit: 
and his leading so sedentary’ and studious a life (it having, for many years, 
been his constant practice to rise at five, and in winter to light his own fire), 
to the very verge of David’s limits of the life of man, is a consolatory proof to 
men of similar habits, how much, under many disadvantages, may still be 
effected by strict temperance anda careful regimen. He also gave less of his 
time to the ordinary interruptions of life than is common. In an hospitable, 
friendly, and pleasant neighbourhood, he visited little; alleging, that such a 
course of life neither suited his temper, his ‘health, nor his studies. Yet he was 
of sociable manners; and his conversation always instructive, often delightful : 
for his stores of knowledge were so large, that he has often been called a 
walking library. He belonged to no clubs; he frequented no public places: 
and there are few men, who, towards the close of life, may not, on a retrospect, 
reflect with shame and sorrow, how much of their precious time has thus been 
thrown away, or perhaps, worse than thrown away. Like many other men of 
infirm and sickly frames, Mr. Parkhurst was also irritable and quick, warm and 
earnest. in his resentments, though never unforgiving... But whether it be or 

‘be not ἃ matter of reproach to possess a mind so constituted, it certainly is 
much to any man’s credit to counteract and subdue it by an attention to the in- 
junctions of religion. This Mr. Parkhurst effectually did: and few men have 
passed through a long life more at peace with his neighbours, more respected 
by men of learning, more beloved by his friends, or more honoured by his 
family. The subject of this biographical sketch serenely closed a life of study 
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and of virtue, far removed from the din of senseless pleasures and the follies of 
trivial society, after a most painful and lingering illness of ten months, on the 
21st of February, 1797, at Epsom in Surrey, where for many years he had re- 
sided. Mr. Parkhurst’s remains now repose in his family vault at Epsom, and 
in the church there is an exquisitely beautiful monument (executed ’ by that 
distinguished sculptor Flaxman), raised by conjugal affection and filial piety to 
the memory of the kind husband, the indulgent parent, and the enlightened 
preceptor. It bears the following inscription, written by Mr. Parkhurst’s 
valued and learned friend, the late Rev. William Jones, of Nayland, in Suffolk : 


GLORY TO GOD ALONE. — 


Sacred to the Memory 
Of the Rev. JOHN PARKHURST, A. M. 
Of this Parish, 
And descended from the Parkhursts of Catesby, in Northamptonshire. 
His Life was distinguished 
Not by any. Honours in the Church, 
But by deep and laborious Researches 
Into the Treasures of Divine Learning : 

The Fruits of which are preserved in two invaluable Lexicons, 
Wherein the original Text of the Old and New Testament is interpreted 
With extraordinary Light and Truth. 

Reader ! if thou art thankful to God that such a Man lived, 
Pray for the Christian World, 

That neither the Pride of false Learning, 

_ Nor the Growth of Unbelief, 
May so far prevail 
As to render his pious Labours in any degree ineffectual. 
He lived in Christian Charity ; 
And departed in Faith and Hope 
On the 21st Day of February, 1797, 
In the 69th Year of his Age. 


NOTICE 


TO THE - 


FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 


A.tnoveu, from the manner in which this Octavo Edition is printed, the Lexicon is 
so much reduced in size, yet the Reader may be assured that nothing of the least con- 
sequence is designedly omitted merely to make room; on the contrary, many little 
additions are introduced, which seemed proper to improve the Work. 





ABBREVIATIONS IN THE LEXICON EXPLAINED. 


& al. (et alibi) and in other passages. 

& al. freq. (et alibi frequenter) and in many other passages. 

freq. occ. ( frequenter occurrit) + denotes that the word occurs frequently. 

inter al. (¢nter alia) besides other places. 

non al. occ. (non alibi occurrit) denotes that the Root occurs no where else in the 
Bible. 

occ. prefixed to one or more references, denotes that 


either the Root itself, or else the Root in 
the last mentioned form or sense, occurs only 
in the texts referred to. 


Once, prefixed to a single text, denotes that the Root occurs in no other text in 
the Bible. 


q. 4, (quasi dicas) as if one should say. 





DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


The Plate showing the Manner of forming Hebrew Letters in Writing, to be placed 
immediately after the Table of Contents of the Hebrew Grammar, and facing Page Ist 
of the Grammar. ὴ 

The Hebrew Grammar at One View, to face the End of the Methodical Hebrew 
Grammar, viz. p. 28. 





PREFACE γι 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF MDCCLXXVIII. 


’ 





IT is not from an affected humility, but from the real sentiments of my heart, that 
I begin this preface with remarking, that perhaps a stronger instance of public 
candour was never shown, than in the reception given to the former Edition of this 
Lexicon. For notwithstanding its numerous defects and errours, which I am desirous 
of acknowledging in the plainest and most explicit terms, yet in a few years the whole 
Impression was dispersed, and the Work itself has since been frequently inquired after 

by persons desirous of procuring it. These circumstances are at least good signs of an 
‘increasing regard to the Original Hebrew Scriptures ; and I can with the strictest 
veracity affirm, that they have been a very great and constant encouragement to me for 
exerting my best endeavours to improve the Hesrew and Encuisu Lexicon, so far 
as near twenty years advance in life, and a careful perusal, or an attentive consultation 
of many writers, ancient and modern, in various branches of learning, have enabled 
me. For it must be observed, that though in the Title-page this Volume is set forth 
as a Second Edition, yet it might with equal propriety and truth have been introduced 
as a new performance ; since the greater part of the explanations of the Hebrew words 
have been composed anew, and there are very few of them in which considerable addi- 
tions or corrections have not been made: and whereas the first edition, together with 
the Supplement, consisted only of 422 quarto pages, this, with the Appendix, contains 
no less than 758. These observations will, I hope, sufficiently apologise to the pur- 
chasers of the former publication for my not printing separately, for their use, the 
Alterations and Additions made in this ; as indeed I should have been strongly inclined 
to do, could I have accomplished it without reprinting nearly two-thirds of the Lexicon, 
and, after all, producing a Work which must have been very far from satisfying either 
them or myself. 

But, to convey the clearest notion in my power of what may be expected from the 
Lexicon in its present form, it may be proper to observe, that the Author was some 
years ago much struck with what is related of the celebrated Duke de Montausier, 
“« who was the first promoter of what we call the Dauphin Edition of the Classics.— 
He used often to say, that the difficulties which occur to us in reading the Works of 
the Ancients might be all comprehended under two classes ; and that they arise either 
from our not knowing in what sense they used such a word [or expression] formerly; or 
else, from our being ignorant now of some opinion, custom, or thing, that was familiarly 
known among them. In the former case the commentator should endeavour to de- 
termine the meaning of the word [or expression] in question, by consulting how it is 
used by the same author, in other places, where the meaning of it may be more 
evident ; or by any other of the same country, and (as near as may be) of the same 
times. In the second case, the thing, custom, or opinion hinted at should be subjoined 
in as few words as is consistent with clearness *.” 


* Spence’s Polymetis, p. 286; Huetii Comment. De Rebus Suis, p. 286, edit. Amstel, 1718; and 
Huetiana, § 37, p. 93, edit. Paris, 1722. 
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The good sense and justness of these remarks speak sufficiently for themselves ; and 
as in the prosecution of the following Work I have endeavoured to avail myself of 
them, it will be found that not only the * Lexicographers and Verbal Critics, but the 
more enlarged Philologists, the Writers of + Natural and { Civil History, ὃ Travellers 
ancient and modern into the eastern countries, and even the || Poets, have been made 
to draw water for the service of the Sanctuary, or to contribute their quotas to the illus- 
tration of the Hebrew Scriptures. In the Notes below I have named the authors prin- 
cipally made use of; but, besides these, many others have been occasionally 
consulted. 

But to be more particular—lIt appears evident from the Mosaic account of the original 
formation of Man, that Language was the immediate Gift of God to Adam, or that God 
himself either taught our first parent to speak, or, which comes to the same thing, inspired 
him with language 4. And the language thus communicated to the first man was, not- 

withstanding the objections of ancient or modern cavillers, no other (I mean as to the 
main and structure of it) than that Hebrew in which Moses wrote. Else what meaneth 
the inspired historian when he saith, Gen. ii. 19, Whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that (there is nothing in the Heb. for was) the name thereof? And the names 
of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, &c. with their etymological reasons, are as 
truly Hebrew as those of Peleg, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Moses, Joshua, 
or even as David, Solomon, (Heb. Shelemah), Isaiah, and Malachi. And whatever dif- 
ficulty there may be in explaining this or that, or a few particular words in Hebrew, yet 
it will be demonstratively evident to any one who. will attentively examine the subject, 
that the Hebrew language is ideal, or that from a certain, and that no great, number of 
primitive, and apparently ** arbitrary, words, called Roots, and usually expressive of 
‘some zdea or notion taken from nature, i. 6. from the external objects around us, or from 
our own constitutions, by our senses or feelings, all the other words of that tongue are de- 
rived, or grammatically formed ; and that wherever the radical letters are the same, the 
leading idea or notion runs through all the deflexions of the word, however numerous or 
diversified ; due allowance being made for such radical letters as are dropped, and con- 
sequently are to be supplied by the rules of grammar. Indeed I believe that many other 
languages, not only the Greek and Latin, but even our own, and the rest which are now 
spoken in Europe, might, notwithstanding their apparent confusion, be, by persons pro- 
perly qualified, reduced to their primitive Roots, and by consequence, the Ideality (if 
the term may be allowed) of such languages be recovered. And this, with regard to the 
Greek in particular, has, I hope, been in a good measure performed in the Greex and 
Eneuisn Lexicon to the New Testament; and 1 will venture to prognosticate 
good success to those learned and ingenious men who will heartily attempt the like 


* As Marii de Calasio, Concordant. et ‘Lexic. Kircheri Concordant. Castelli Lexic. Heptaglott. 
Cocceii Lexic. Leigh’s Critica Sacra, Robertson Thesaurus Ling. Sancta, Stockii Clavis Vet. Test. Taylor’s 
Hebrew Concordance, Neldii Particul. Heb, A. Schultens Origines Hebrew, &c. Glassii Philologia Sacra, 
Bate’s Critica Hebrexa, Hutchinson’s Works, 12 volumes, 8vo. which last I place under this head, not 
knowing where more properly to range them ; though indeed they abound with much useful and enter- 
taining learning on various subjects, or as Mr. H.’s wary adversary, Dr. Sharpe, chose to express it, (De- 
dication to Two Dissertations on Elohim and Berith,.p. viii.) “There are in some parts of his Works, 
things both useful and curious.’—Fas est et ab nose doceri. 

+ Pliny Natural Hist. Bochart Opera, 3 vol. fol. Scheuchzer Physica Sacra. Buffon Hist. Nat. Brookes’s 
Natural History ; to which I must add Boerhaave’s Chemistry, and Institutiones Medice, and Haller’s 
Physiology. ν 

a Berens, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon Cyroped. Josephus, Plutarch, Usserii Annales, Prideaux 
Connect. Universal Hist. 

§ Strabo Geograph. Busbequii Epist. Turc. Shaw’s Travels, Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, Hasselquist’s 
Voyages and Travels, Hanway’s Travels and Revolutions of Persia, Sir James Porter’s Observations on 
the Turks, Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, 3 vols. Complete System of Geography, 2 vols. fol. Niebuhr 
Description de l’Arabie, et Voyage, 2 tomes. 

{| OF the Greeks, Orpheus, Homer, Theocritus, Callimachus; of the Latins, Lweretius, Virgil, Ovid, 
Horace, Lucan, Juvenal, Persius. 

4 See more on this interesting subject in the Lexicon under root Νὴρ IIL. and in the authors there 
quoted. 

** But here I would be understood to except such as are formed by an onomatopeia, or immediately 

Jrom the sound, of which many instances are given in the Lexicon ; and indeed such words are common in 
all languages. 
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in such other languages as they are well acquainted with. But to return to the Work 
before us.— , 

To assign the primary idea or notion of each Hebrew Root is one of the points prin- 
cipally laboured in this, as in the former edition: and may I be permitted to add, that 
I trust it is here brought nearer to a completion? At least, I can safely assert, that, in 
stating these primary notions or senses, 1 have earnestly striven to lay aside all pre- 
judices and partiality to the preconceived opinions, whether of any other man, or of 
myself; and accordingly the reader, upon comparing this with the former Work, will 
observe many alterations in this respect. Now, in fixing the leading sense of each 
Root, after carefully and constantly consulting the ancient versions (1 mean those of 
the LXX and Vulg. together: with the Chaldee Targums, and the fragments of the 
Hexaplar versions of Aguila, Symmachus, Theodotion, &c. published by Montfaucon), 
I have endeavoured as much as possible to let the Holy Scriptures, on a diligent and 
close examination and comparison of the several texts, speak for themselves, well 
knowing that nothing cuts a diamond like a diamond. But for the explanation-of such 
words as occur in the Bible but once, or very rarely, as also of those which are evi- 
dently used, not in their primitive, but only in a secondary or derivative sense, recourse 
hath been had to the eastern dialectical languages, particularly to the Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic, which, it is hoped, will in such instances be found to have frequently 
illustrated the true meaning of the Hebrew. And in applying the Aradic language in 
particular to these purposes, I have been much assisted not only by the printed Works 
of the celebrated Albert Schultens, formerly Professor of the Oriental Languages in the 
University of Leyden, but by a* Manuscript Hebrew Lexicon, of the same author, 
kindly communicated to me by the Rev. and learned Mr. Wotde, Chaplain of his 
Majesty’s Dutch Chapel at St. James’s. 

That Schultens has from the Arabic happily and satisfactorily illustrated some very 
obscure and difficult words of the Hebrew text, must, 1 think, be acknowledged by 
every impartial inquirer after truth. But it seems equally evident, on the other hand, 
that this great man carried his regard to the Alcoranish Arabic, which is manifestly a 
corrupt dialect, or rather a hodge-podge or jumble of several corrupt dialects of the 
Hebrew, much too far; and that, being continually conversant with the florid and 
highly figurative, not to say bombast, style of the Arabian writers, he has resolved 
some strictly just, proper, or philosophical expressions of the Hebrew Bible into tropes 
and figures, and has often called in his favourite 4rabic to explain (or shall I say per- 
plex?) the meaning of the Hebrew, where its aid was by no means wanted, but the 
import of the word or expression might have been clearly ascertained by the ancient 
versions, and an attentive comparison of the several texts wherein it occurred. But 
though I thought myself, on a subject of such importance, obliged to speak thus plainly 
concerning this very learned and respectable writer, yet it is with pleasure I add, that 
in this he is hardly enough to be commended, that he constantly (1 think) aims at 
giving a clear. leading or primary idea or sense to each Hebrew Root; which no doubt 
is the fundamental principle of explaining the sacred language. Ἢ 

But I have called the Alcoranish Arabic a hodge-podge or jumble of several corrupt 
dialects of the Hebrew ; and as this may be disputed, I add, that the fact is sufficiently 
proved even from its boasted copiousness. + ‘ It so far excels other languages in copious- 
ness (says Bishop Walton, Prolegom. xiv. 6.) that the various appellations of one single 


* Entitled Atzentr Scuuitens Origines Hebraice in Collegio publico dictate. It is contained in two 

moderate volumes in quarto. The copy I was favoured with is imperfect, containing from the begin- 
ning of the letter x to Root wan, under n, inclusive. The Roots under the letter Ὁ are all wanting, but 
those under " are explained from the beginning of that letter to Root ny‘, from which to the end of the 
letter 5 the copy is again deficient. The Second Volume contains from the beginning of Ὁ to Root my 
under Ὁ; and to this volume is prefixed the following Note: Oricr1wes Cl. Viri Alberti Schultens, a 
literé 13 ad 75D usque, ubi ante morbum et mortem dein secutam substiterat.” 
_ + Tanta copia alias linguas superat, ut unius rei appellationes varie, earumque explicationes voluminis 
integri materiam prebeant. Leonis nomina habet quingenta, serpentis ducenta, mellis octoginta, de quibus 
integrum libellum scripsit Firauzabadius. Ensis vero appéllationes testatur idem esse supra mille, quas in libro 
& 86 composito enumeravits” 
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thing, and their explanations, afford matter for a complete volume. It has five hundred 
names for a lion, two hundred tor a serpent, eighty for honey, on which last Firauzaba- 
dius says that he had written a whole book. ‘The saine writer testifies that the names 
for a sword are above a thousand, which he has enumerated in a work composed by 
him * .” Thus say those who are best skilled in Arabic. And here it may be safely left 
to the determination of any considerate man, who is at all acquainted with the nature 
of language, whether this could possibly be the case in any one dialect or language upon 
earth ; or whether it is possible to imagine a stronger internal proof that a language 
answering this character must in fact be made up of several various languages or dialects. 
And if the Alcoranish Arabic be indeed so copious (I had almost said infinite) as above 
declared, I believe no man of sense will be inclined to contest what the + Arabs them- 
selves affirm concerning it, namely, that ‘ none can comprehend its whole compass 
unless illuminated by the prophetic spirit, and that no one was ever yet able to exhaust 
all its treasures.” ‘Thus much for the 4lcoranish Arabic. And for ever to obviate the 
extravagant assertions which Schultens and some other learned men have advanced con- 
cerning the unvaried purity and high antiquity of the Arabic, as now spoken in Arabia 
Felix, I shall subjoin what Mr. Nrebuhr, one of the gentlemen who lately travelled into 
that country at the expense of the King of Denmark, says of this language in his De- 
scription de [ Arabie, p. 72, &c. and this the rather because the very sensible and 
accurate author had no turn to serve, no system to support, in what he relates, and 
because I do not know that his account has yet appeared in English. 

““0η voit, &c. One sees, says he, in Pococke’s Observations on Abul Faraje, p. 151, 
that the ancient Arabians had different dialects. The King of the Hamjares at Dhafar 
said to a foreign Arab, Ted, meaning that he should sit down. But as this word sig- 
nified in the language of the latter, Leap, he leaped from a high place, and hurt himself. 
When they had explained to the King the occasion of the mistake, he said, Let the 
Arab who comes to Dhafar learn the Hamjare dialect. Arrian likewise remarks that 
the Arabs had not only different dialects, but different languages {. Il n’y a peut-étre 
point de langue ot l'on trouve aujourd'hui tant de dialectes, que dans l’Arabe. There 
as not perhaps any language in ‘which one finds at present so many dialects as in the 
Arabic. Not only they speak quite differently (tout autrement) in the mountains of 
the little district governed by the Imam of Yemen, from what they do in the Tehama or 
low country on the coast of the Red Sea; but persons of distinction have a pronun- 
ciation different from that of the peasants, and other words to express many things ; 
and these dialects have not much resemblance to thaf of the Bedoweens. ‘The difference 
is still greater in the distant provinces. Since then for a very long time there have 
been in different provinces of Arabia many dialects (plusieurs dialectes), in use, and 
since the Arabic language has changed, or caused the neighbouring people to forget, 
languages of which probably some words have been adopted and preserved in the 
modern Arabic, it is no wonder that this language is more rich or copious than any 
other. At this time the pronunciation of certain letters is very various ; for instance, 
the Kaf and Kef, which the northern and western Arabs use for a K or a Q, is pro- 
nounced at Maskdt, and near the Persian gulph, as ¢tsch [Eng. ch]; and this is the 
reason why in some countries they say, Bukkra, Kiab, whilst in others they-say, 
Biatscher, Tschidb, and so of the rest.”—— 

«« As the Arabians profess being of the Mahometan Religion, they believe that the 
language in which the Book of their Law, i.e. the Koran, is written, and by conse- 
quence ὃ the dialect in use at Mecca in the time of Mahomet, is the purest of all. This 


* Comp. Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 249, 250. ᾿ 

+ “ Cl. Pocokius in dictis notis, p. 133, dicit Arabes immensam su@ lingue latitudinem predicare, quam 
tantum esse volunt ut nullus nisi spiritu prophetico illustratus universum ejus ambitum comprehendat, nec 
quisquam eb unquam pervenerit ut omnes ejus thesawros exhauriret, Walton, Proleg. xiv. 5. Ἢ 

+ “ Navigationi et Viaggi racolte da Ramusio, fol. 284. Periplus Maris Erythrai, p. 12. 

§ Here the ingenious author supposes, Ist, that the whole Koran was published at Mecca ; 2dly, that 
it was all published by Mahomet (ueither of which suppositions is true in fact, see Prideaua’s Life of Ma- 
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dialect differs so greatly from the modern, that they teach at Mecca itself, and that only 
in the Colleges, the language of the Koran, as they teach Latin at Rome. And as the 
dialect used in Yemen (i. 6. the interior parts of Arabia Felix], eleven hundred years 
ago, did in those days differ Srom that of Mecca, and is still more altered by intercourses 
with strangers, aid by length of time, they teach in Yemen likewise the language of the 
Koran as a learned language.” 

Thus far Mr. Niebuhr, and this authentic evidence from an ear-witness * entirely 
overthrows all such rash assertions as that of Schultens, Orig. Heb. lib. i.. cap. iv. 
ὃ xxiii. entitled, 1 The Language of the Arabians unvaried, where he Says, “ In the 
eg of Hisjas [by Niebuhr called Hedsjas], where are the Holy Cities Mecea and 

edina, and ‘les in Arabia Felix, the highest purity of the Arabic dialect still flourishes, 
even the same as flourished when Mahomet arose.” ( 

But to return from this digression (if such it should be deemed) concerning the Arabic 
language,—I would remark, that as Words in general express or explain Things, so a 
knowledge of Things will frequently explain or illustrate particular Words, especially 
in the ancient and Jess known languages ; and of this observation there will, I hope, be 
found numerous and convincing proofs in the course of the following pages. And this 
Work being professedly designed for somewhat more than a mere Vocabulary or Word- 
book, although I will by no means presume to ¢all it a Comment, yet I hope the reader 
will be continually meeting with satisfactory expositions of many difficult or obscure 
texts of the Hebrew Bible, derived not merely from verbal criticism, but from those 
other various sources of information already intimated at p. viii. of this Preface. And here 
I think I ought to pay my particular acknowledgments (to which, were I properly au- 
thorized, I would gladly add those of the Public) to the learned and ingenious Mr. Har- 
mer, for his very valuable Observations on divers Passages of Scripture, which he has 
very happily illustrated from Circumstances incidentally mentioned in Books of Voyages 
and Travels into the East ; and \ do not at all scruple to assure my readers that they 
will find this Work a rich treasury, and, as it were, a library of entertaining and useful 
knowledge ; and, as [ am not an entire stranger to the person of the excellent author, I 
hope he will forgive my further mentioning his Outlines of a New Commentary on Solo- 

_mon’s Song, as highly deserving attention and approbation. 

Ifa Root be found in no more than four passages of the Bible, I have constantly 
cited or referred to them all, that the reader, by consulting and considering them, may 
judge of the propriety of the interpretation proposed. So that in such instances as these 
(and they are not a few), where the assistance of a Hebrew Concordance is most wanted, 
this Lexicon may very well supply its place. Ae 

And here I must, once for all, desire those who wish to reap the full benefit of this 
Work, constantly to examine and compare in the + Hebrew Bible those teats which they 
shall find cited for proof or illustration ; and I dare promise that their labour in this 
te: will be amply repaid by the knowledge they will shortly acquire of the sacred 
anguage. _ 

Two principal differences between the present and the former edition are, Ist, That in 
this I have, on mature deliberation and clear conviction, with preceding Lexicographers, 
distinguished the Roots with ΤΠ for the last radical, from those which have only the two 
first letters of the Root, as, for instance, 172 from 42, 1b} from D3: and 2dly, That I 


homel, p. 21—23); and 3dly, that if it had been all published by Mahomet, and that at Mecca, it must 
necessarily be in the Mecca dialect ; whereas even on this supposition it should seem more probable that 
it would be tinctured with foreign dialects ; partly from what Mahomet himself had picked up during his 
mercantile Travels into Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and partly from what was furnished to him by his 
two assistants, the Jew and the Syrian Monk, especially as the Arabs, among whom it was written and 
published, were a very illiterate people. See Prideaux, p. 8, 12,41, &c, Comp, Sale’s Koran, ch. xvi. 
p- 223, Note c. 

* Comp. Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p- 329, 330. 

+ “ Arabum Lingua invariata.” - “In Hisjasd. provincia, ubi Sacra: Urbes Mecca et Medina, itemque 
in Arabid Felice, summa etiamnum viget puritas Dialecti Arabice, eademque plané, que Muhkammede 
oriente vigebat.” 

: 4 As some of the editions of the Hebrew Bible differ from others in numbering the verses, and some- 
times the chapters, I have, for the convenience of the reader, signified such difference by inserting the 
word “ or,” between such different modes of notation. 
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have considered the Roots with ts for the last radical, as being distinct from both the 
others, as, for example, 872 both from 2 and 52; though I think it must be allowed 
that such Roots are often related in sense to those ending in 7, as 812 to D2, 81N to 
man, NDN to man; and sometimes to those of‘only the two former radicals, as S12 to 
12, San to An, Soy to Dy.. : ὶ ) 

This second edition being so greatly enlarged from the preceding one, it is not only 
much more distinct and copious in explaining the several derived or secondary senses of 
the Hebrew Roots, but nearly as great a number of the derévative words are also inserted, — 
as, for aught I know, in any Lexicon extant. Indeed I-am in hopes the reader will 
hardly meet with any difficulty arising from an omission of this kind. And as I have 
now added a Chaldee Grammar, so I have been careful to explain. such Chaldee words, 
both Primitive and Derivative, as occur in the Bible, in a much more particular manner 
than before; but in doing this I still thought that it would best suit the nature of a 
Lexicon, and the conyeniency of the reader, to place the Chaldee words under the Hebrew 
Roots of the same letters; although the former do frequently far deviate from the sense 
of the latter, and are even sometimes, according to the rules of etymology, plainly 
derived from other Hebrew Roots. For instances see Lexicon under Roots yy, roy, 
rp, twp, my. 

‘In the former publication were added, at the end of the explanation of many Hebrew 
Roots, such English words as were either plainly or probably derived from them. And 
though no great stress was laid on this part of the work, yet it was apprehended, that it 
might tend to fix the meaning of the Hebrew in the learner's memory, and might at the 
same time entertain him to see so many words still preserved in English, from the com- 
mon mother of all tongues, and set him upon new inquiries of this kind, both in our own 
and other languages: I have now considerably enlarged this etymological part of my 
Work, by the addition not only of many English, but of many Greek, Latin, and 
Northern words, which however I have often judged it more proper to insert in the 
body, than at the end of the Expositions of the Hebrew. ' i τ' 

The Prurimirerars, or Words of more than three radical letters, whether Hebrew 
or Chaldee, are in this, as in most other Lexicons, placed in alphabetical order, at the end 
of each /etter. ~ . sy 

And now, considering how many years it is since the Hebrew and English Lexicon was 
first published, and what has been above said concerning the improvements in the present 
edition, my more sanguine readers may be surprised that I have nevertheless thought 
proper to subjoin An Appendix * containing Additions and (Ὁ mortifying word to human - 
pride!) Corrections. But, for my own part, as long as I remain on this side the grave, I 
expect and desire to continue in the condition of a learner: and as on this occasion I 
think it right to be very plain and explicit with all those who shall look into this Work, 
I frankly declare, that though scarcely any thing is easier than to acquire the Rudiments 
of the Hebrew Language, when unembarrassed with Points; yet that the Study of tt 7s a 
Study for Life; and that the Hebrew Scriptures, like all the other works of God, will to 
the humble and diligent inquirer be continually opening new scenes of information and 
delight. And although some truly candid and ingenuous persons (I speak not of the 
scoffing infidel, the mercenary scribbler, nor yet of the ignorant conceited witling, whose 
applause I neither court nor desire)—though, I say, some really candid and ingenuous 
persons may be inclined to entertain a favourable opinion of the ensuing volume, yet 1 
cannot forbear adding, that so manifold are the treasures of wisdoi and knowledge con- 
tained in the inspired books, that to compose a critical and explanatory Hebrew Lexicon, 
which might with any propriety be styled complete, seems to me, notwithstanding all the 
helps hitherto published, to be hardly a work for one man, or one life. Sufficient, 
abundantly sufficient honour, is it for me, if I have been able, for the benefit of all who 
understand English, to produce a + tolerable Hebrew, Lexicon, and such as may initiate 
my readers in the true knowledge of the original Scriptures.. But why speak I of honour 


ἘΝ, B. The Appendix is in the Turn Edition digested into the body of the work. 
The good-natured critic will, I am sure, subscribe to the following sentiment of Varro, De Ling. 
Lat, * Si quis de Vocum Originibus multa commode diwerit, potius boni consulendum, quam si aliquid ne- 
quiverit, reprehendendum.” 
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or reputation among men? Alas! The fashion of this world passeth away ; which great 
and indisputable truth should remind all of us to seek that honour which cometh of Gov 
only. May I then express an humble hope that my labours in this blessed harvest will be 
graciously remembered by the Lord of the harvest, and yield me comfort in that day, 
which cannot be very far distant, when all creature-comforts will, and must, fail, and HE 
alone who expired upon the Cross can, through the consolations of the Eternal Spirit, 
support the pardoned sinner ! ; f 
Before I conclude-.this Preface, it may not be amiss to offer some directions concerning 
the best method of acquiring a knowledge of the Hebrew language, to those who have not the 
benefit of a master. In the first place, then, I would advise such persons to acquaint them- 
selves with the common grammatical rules and inflections (a task, which, by the as- 
sistance of the Grammar now put into their hands, and particularly of the Sheet Gram- 
mar, they will, I believe, upon trial, find much easier than they could well have imagined) 
—then to begin reading the first chapter of Genesis with the Grammatical Prazis 
(Gram. sect. xi.), and after having well mastered every word in it, proceed to the fol- 
lowing chapters with the help of Montanus’s interlineary version, if they understand 
Latin ; if not, our * English Translation, with the marginal readings, will very well 
supply the place. But as they advance, they should still take care grammatically to 
account for every word in the manner of the Prazis, and according either to the longer 
or the shorter Grammar. I would also, as a help to memory, recommend to them, at 


least for the first two or three months of their reading, to write down the Hebrew Roots - 


(and occasionally the derivative words) which occur, and their English interpretation, 
in opposite columns, and to endeavour, by frequent and attentive repetition, thoroughly 
to connect these in their minds. And I can venture to assure any person of tolerable 
parts and abilities, that an application, thus directed, of two or three hours every day to 
the Hebrew language, unadulterated with the Rabbinical Points, will, in a Jew months, 
enable him to read in the original, with ease and delight, most part of those Holy 


Scriptures, all of which, St. Paul assures us, were given by the inspiration of God, and 


are able to make us wise unto salvation, through Faith, which is in Christ Jesus Ὁ: 

May then the blessing of God, and the influence of his Holy Spirit, accompany what 
is here published! and may He be pleased to prosper it to his own glory, and to the 
edification of every reader, even to his growth in grace, or in the favour of God, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen, and Amen ! 


* Dr. Anselm Bayly’s late edition of the Hebrew Bible, with the common English Translation on the 
opposite page, may be of good use to the beginner;, and in the last century the learned Henry Ainsworth 
thought proper to publish a still more literal Translation of the Pentateuch, of the Psalms and Canticles, in 
a Work entitled, Annotations on the five Books of Moses, &c. which the reader who has opportunity will, 
on many accounts, do well to consult. I would also. particularly recommend to him the late learned Mr. 
Bate’s New and Literal Translation of the Pentateuch, &c. with Notes Critical and Explanatory, in which 
he will meet with many excellent remarks on the Philosophy of Scripture, and the Spiritual Sense of the 
Law, But, after all, let him not look for Infallibility from man, but endeavour, in matters of eternal 
moment, to see with his own eyes, and judge for himself; let him, as the Apostle advises, 1 Thes. v. 21, 
prove all things, and ποι, ὃ FAsr that which is good. 

+ See 2 Tim. iii, 15, 16, 
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IN order to inform the Reader what he may expect from this third edition of the 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, it may be proper to observe, that, from the time the 
second was printed, the Author accustomed himself to write divers short notes and re- 
ferences in the margin of the book, partly for his own use, and partly with a view to the 
improvement of a future edition, if such should ever be called for. Towards the close 
of the year 1781, he began to draw out these concise hints into a larger and more 
distinct form, but without precisely determining how they were to be employed ; and 
this practice he continued, at different times, till the Summer of the year 1789, when 
several learned and kind friends, who certainly are not deficient in partiality to him, 
pressed him to undertake a new edition of the work; and proposed, each of them, to 
share in the expense of the publication. 

Thus stimulated and encouraged, he applied to the business in earnest, and has en- 
deavoured to execute it in such a manner as not to disgrace either his friends or him- 
self. Accordingly, 

ist. The explanations of several of the Hebrew Roots, especially towards the begin- 
ning of the Lexicon, are here worked over anew. 

2dly. Considerable alterations have been made in the explanations of others, and 
many illustrations of scriptural texts from the ancient writers and from modern eastern 
travellers have been added. And here the Author thinks himself obliged again to 
acknowledge the assistance he has received from the late ingenious and accurate Mr. 
Harmer, to whose third and fourth volumes of Observations, &c. published in 1787, the 
Reader will find himself indebted for many curious and valuable remarks which occur 
in the present edition. . 

3dly. The Appendix which was subjoined to the second edition is in this regularly 
digested into the body of the Lexicon; so that there will be but one Alphabet to 
consult. 

4thly. The principal Various Readings in Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible have been 
carefully noted, and are submitted to the Reader’s consideration and judgment. And it 
is hoped that the use here made of that elaborate work cannot fail of being acceptable to 
every serious and intelligent inquirer into the sense of the Hebrew Scriptures. But 
since, by a comparison of the Doctor’s Various Readings with his General Dissertation, 
it appeared, that in numbering his authorities he had intermixed printed editions with 
manuscripts, it was thought most proper to refer to such authorities by his own com- 
prehensive term, Codices. ; 

Lastly. Having in the course of the ensuing work frequently quoted writers, who in 
their sentiments on several, and even important particulars, widely differ from each 
other, I wish to declare, once for all, that so far as merely human expositors and critics 
on the sacred writings are concerned, I heartily adopt those well-known mottos, 





Nuuuivs addictus jurare in verba Macistri 


And 
Tros Ruru.usvs fuat, nullo discrimine habebo. 
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Es tx rou Νημου ἴωτα iv ἡ μια Κιραιω ov πσαριλευσιται, was ἂν ἧμιν ao parts ὑπιρδαινεῖν καὶ Ta σμικρότατα } 


“ If one Jot or one Tittle shali not pass from the Law, how can it be safe for us to neglect even the 
smaliest things ?” Basit. Proem, De Spiritu Sancto, 
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Ὕ 
THE ensuing GramMAr being designed for the Use of Learners, and even of those 
who are unacquainted with the very Rudiments of all Grammar, I have endeavoured 
to make it as plain and easy as possible. To this end 1 have not only arranged the 
Rules and Observations in the clearest and most natural method I could devise, but 
have also taken care not to use a single grammatical term, without explaining it, either 
by an Example or a Definition. 

There is no difficulty in the Hebrew Grammar worth mentioning, except what re- 
lates to the Pronouns and to thie Verls ; and with regard to these it will be sufficient 
for the adult Reader, ifhe only commit to memory the Tables of Pronouns, which he 
will find § v. 4, 5, and the Example of a Regular Verb in Kal, § vi, 12. Acareful and 
attentive perusal of the other parts of the Grammar in order, and a frequent consulta- 
tion of them as occasion may require, will soon enable a person of ordinary abilities 
and capacity to analyse grammatically almost any word in the Hebrew Bible: I say 


almost, because there are some few words of uncommon forms, which are taken notice | 


of under their proper roots in the Lexicon. So easy is the task, so short the labour of 
acquiring the Elements of the Sacred Language, even from the larger Grammar here 
published! But there isa still shorter and easier Method, which I would rather re- 
commend to the Learner, namely at first to concern himself only with The Hebrew 

ammar at one View; for this being properly attended to, according to the Note 
subjoined to it, I know, from repeated and successful experience, will sufficiently en= 
able him to enter upon the Grammatical Prazis in ὃ xi. of the larger Grammar ; and 
after mastering this, he will be qualified to proceed in reading the Hebrew Bible with 
the help of a Translation; the larger Grammar being, at present, regarded as a Com- 
ment on the smaller, and occasionally consulted on particular difficulties. 

The learned Reader will indulge me in one reflection on the great facility of the 


Hebrew Grammar—a reflection indisputably true, and which I wouldespecially recom- , 


mend to the consideration of all those who are intrusted with that important charge, 
the education of youth. It is this : Since the Hebrew Grammar, unsophisticated by Rab- 
binical Points, is so very easy, simple and concise, and those of other languages, of the 
Greek and Latin in particular, so difficult, complex, and tedious, so clogged with nume- 
rous Rules and Exceptions (as every School-boy to his sorrow knows), it is evident that 
the most natural and rational method of teaching the learned languages would be to 
begin with the Hebrew. 1 now argue only from the greater easiness of the gramma- 
tical part, and do not urge, that Hebrew is certainly the common Mother of Greek 
and Latin, if not of all other languages *. Those, at least, of which I have any know- 
ledge, retain a manifest resemblance of their original Parent: And the nearer the 
fountain, the purer the stream ; the more ancient and uncompounded the language, 
the more similar it is to the Hebrew. 

And I beg it may be seriously and impartially weighed on this occasion, especially 
by the Instructors of our Youth, whether to begin wiih teaching that Original and 
Sacred Language, and then to descend to the Greek and Latin, would not be a most 
likely method of making those, who have the benefit of a learned education, not only 
better Grammarians and better Scholars, but, what is of infinitely greater consequence, 
sounder Divines, and better Christians. And though it be perhaps no easy matter to 
determine whether of the two Languages, Greek or Latin, most resembles the He- 
brew ; yet it will scarcely admit a doubt, with the rational and Christian Teacher, 
which of these should be taught next after the Hebrew ; since not only the Idiom of 
Greek is much more similar to the English than that of Latin, but also the lively Oracles 
of the New Testament were by the inspired Penmen written in the Greek language. 


* See Vitringa, Observat. Sacr, lib. i. cap. vi. vii, viil. 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR, 


WITHOUT POINTS. 


1. L HE Elements of all Languages are certain simple Sounds, which in writing are 


Cee «eee 


SECT. I. 
Of the LETTERS and READING. 


expressed by certain Marks or Characters, called Letters. ‘ 
2. The Letters in Hebrew are twenty-two, of which the following Table shews 


The Name. 


Koph or Quoph 
Resh . 
Shin or Sin 
Tau 


* That is, Numeral Power or Import as an arithmetical mark. According to the above scheme 





* Number. 


Form 


“τ|τὰὐκ, ἃ 


euko'owu 





ἀξ “Ὁ 


+ Finals. 


1 500 





Similars. 








Sound or Power. 


a broad, as in all, war 
b 

g hard, as in give, get 
d 


e as in where, there 
Ὁ, pronounced as 00, or as the French 
ou, or (before a vowel) w 


Z 

h hard, or guttural aspirate 

th, Saxon 3, or Greek @ 

i French, or ee English, before a con- 
sonant, y before a vowel 

k, or c hard, as in come 

] 


n 
sh 
o t long, as in whole, cold 


Ρ 

jsoft,as inthe French jour, jamais, or 
as the English s,in ¢reasure, pleasure. 

q or qu 

r 


8 
t 


7 should be used for 15, for which however the Jews write 1 (which amounts to the same sum, 
for vis 9 and16); and this they do to avoid using one of the divtne names, τι", for a Number. 
+ Letters thus written at the end of a word. 


$ y seems also to have had in some words somewhat of the sound of the guttural n, or ng, like 
See Lexicon under y3 1V, 


the French on, 


b3 


3. The 
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3. The Order of the Helrew Alphabet seems justifiable by Scripture, especially by 
Ps, xxxiv. cxi. cxii.* cxix. cxlv. Lam, i. ii. iii, iv.+ 

4. Writing over the Characters several times, is the best way to make them familiar 
to the Learner. See the manner fronting the first page of Grammar. . 

5. Hebrew is read from the right hand to the left, and not from the left tothe right, 
as the English and other Western languages. . 

6. Of the Hebrew Letters five are Vowels, namely, st, 4,1, δ), 2; all the rest are Con- 
sonants. Ρ j ὶ εἴ 

7. When two Consonants occur without any.of the five Vowels between them, you 
may Ὁ pronounce them as if a short @ or @ stood between them; as, 125, pronounce 
débér or dabdr ; 1p pégéd (péquéd) or payquiid. - 

8. Always observe to pronounce the Textual Vowels long and strong, the Supplied 
ones short and quick; as, It, pronounce asér; 25, délir. : 

9. A Full Stop is expressed thus: as: δὲ, ἃ Colon thus , as 8, ἃ Semicolon thus : as 8, 


a Comma thus* as &. ' 

10. The first only of these stops is used in most unpointed books. 

11. To exercise the Learner in reading ||, here follows, in English characters, part 
of the first chapter of Genesis, which is printed in Hebrew at the end of the Gram- 
mar. TheGreek ¢ stands for the. Supplied Vowel; the Textual ones are to be pro- 
nounced broad, like the French, as in the Table of the Alphabet ; and when several 
Hebrew. Vowels come together, they are not to be run into Diphthongs, but sounded. 
distinctly, as 12 pronounce de—u in two syllables, not Leu in one. ba Rak 


1. Berasit bera aleim at esemim uat earej. ΤΕΣ Ῥ 


2. Uearej eite teu ubeu, uhesek of peni teum, uruh aleim merhepet ol peni emim. 

3. Uyamer aleim yei aur, uyei aur. veda he 

4. Uira aleim at eaur ki thub, uibedel aleim bin eaur ubin ehesek. 

5. Uigra aleim laur yum eleheszk qra lile, uyei oreb uyei beqer yum abed. 

ὃ. Uyamer aleim yei reqio betuk emini, uyei mebdil (or mebedil) bin mim lemim. 

7. Uyos aleim at ereqio, uibedel bin emim aser metchet lereqio ubin emim aser mol 
lereqio, uyei ken. 

&. Uigra aleim lereqio semim, uyei oreb uyei beqer yum seni. 

9. Uyamer aleim iquu (or iqera} emim, ἔθ᾽, 





SECT. 1 , 
Of the DIVISION of LETTERS. 


1. Besides that common Division of Letters into Vowels and Consonants, they are 
in Hebrew moreover distinguished into Radicals and Serviles. 

1. A Radix or Root in Hebrew, is a simple word, consisting of two, or more usually. 
of three, Letters, from which other words are formed. by the grammatical inflexions or’ 
Variations ; as, IPB, visit’; 025, speak. 


“ Observe that in the cxith and cxiith Psalms there are two, and sometimes three, Hebrew verses 
in one of the English translation. See Βρ. Lowth’s ἀραμρν, Dissertion.to Isaiah, p.v. 

+ Itis remarkable that in these three last chapters the initial letters yand 5 are transposed. _ 

$ Ido not say must, because where two Consonants, if joined with a Vowel either preceding or 
following, would form an easy sound, it may be most eligible (yea, necessary in the poetic parts of 
Scripture) to run them into one syllable; for instance, you may pronounce any into one syllable 
orl; and x2, bra: and indeed this is much the same as sounding the supplied Vowel very short. 

|| The method of readiug here recommended is the same as that proposed by Dr, Robertson, in his’ 
True and Ancient Method of Reading Hebrew, &c. in which ingenious treatise may be found an ample and 
satisfactory vindication of it froma comparison of the Hebrew with the ancient Greek a ena , 

res una iemiamem Far 0 


s 
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3. Radical Letters até thosé which always make part of a Radix or Root. 
4. Servile Letters are those which serve for the Variation of the Root, by Gender, 
Number, Person, &c. and for Particles. 3 
5. The servile Letters are eleven, and may be comprised in these three technical 
words, 355) Aud ΠΡ, 
6. The other eleven Letters are radical. 
7. Except © when used for Π, as in*§ VI, 25. 
8. Observe, that although the radical Letters (except 0, as in Rule 7.) are never 5672 
vile, yet the servile Letters are very often radical, or very often make a part of the Root. 





SECT. ΠῚ. 


Of WORDS and their DIVISION. 


1. Words in Hebrew may be divided into three kinds, Nouns or Names, Verls, and 
Particles. Ἶ ; τόκος 

2. A Noun isthe Name ofa Substance or Quality ; as wx a man, 210 good, 

3, A Verb denoteth the Action or State of a Being or Thing ; as, TDs ION, and 
God said ; Sb wy, and God made ; Corxnwh 192», and the heavens were finished. In 
these sentences, said and made express the Action ; were, finished, the State. 

4. Particles denote the Connexion, Relation, Distinction, Emphasis, Opposition, &c, 
or in short the Circumstances of one’s Thoughts, or of the Words expressive thereof ; 
as, and, with, or, much, although, but, &c. 

5. Many Particles in Hebrew-are expressed by one or other of the servile Letters, 
which may then be considered as Albreviations or Parts of Roots or Words. See Lexi- 
con in 3, 5, 5, Ὁ. ᾿ 





SECT. IV. 
Of NOUNS. 


1. Nouns or Names are of two kinds, Substantive and Adjective. 

2. A Noun Substantive is the name of a Substance ; as ws a man, yy a tree, 2p” 
Jacob : of a Quality, or of an Action, Passion, ot State, considered abstractedly ; as, 
2 purity, 8x10 a coming forth, ΓΟ 5. shame, tOM>D war. 

3. An Adjective, so called because adjectitious, or added to a Substantive, denotes 
some Quality or Accident of the Substantive to which itis joined ; as, 21 good, 710 
(or 119) pure = so in the phrases, 210 ts a good man, ὝΠΟ AM pure gold, good and 
pure are Adjectives. 

4. Nouns in Hebrew, as in English, are not declined by Cases, or different Termi- 
nations, denoting the Particles of, to, from, &c. as Nouns in Greek and Latin are. 

| 5. In Hebrew, Nouns are of two Genders, masculine’ and feminine; as ws a man, 
ΠΝ ἃ woman: of two Numbers, singular, denoting one, as Jd a king; and plural, 
denoting more than one, as 3°25 kings, i. e. two or more. 


* N. Β. This Mark §'stands for SECTION in'thé Graniinar, 
6. Most 
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6. Most Hebrew Nouns notending in [ΠΣ n.servile, are masculine; those that do end 
in 1 or Mservile are most generally* feminine. Nn) is said to be a feminine Termination+. 

7. The Feminine singular is formed fromthe Masculine, by postfixing 1; as a1 good. 
ΓΙΞῚ feminine, 

8. Put Nouns ending in " add n for the feminine instead of 1; as from “¥12 an Eayp- 
tian man, ΤΥ an Egyptian woman : so when a letter is dropt the feminine ends in n; 


as from 3 a son, M2 a daughter, ) being dropt ; from In one, NN feminine, Ἵ being 
dropt. 


9. The plural of masculine Nouns is formed by adding 3", and sometimes only, 
D, to the singular ; as from 752 a king, 29D, or Tn, kings. 2 

10. The plural masculine of Hebrew Nouns is also often formed in + Ὁ, as p2>o kings, 
Prov. xxxi, 3; pon words, Job iv. 2 ; }»m lives, Job xxiv. 22. ᾿ Ὰ 

11, The plural of feminine Nouns is formed by adding ΠῚ to the singular, as ΥΣ @ 
land, plural myx lands ; or by changing Mor ἢ into Mm, as Tn a law, plural NNN 
laws ; Nas a letter, plural M738 letters ; or FY or Minto ny, as May an Hebrew wo- 
man, plural nay Hebrew women ; M252 a kingdom, plural ΞΡ. kingdoms : but 
in feminines plural the} is often dropt, as in ΤῊΝ for My¥ rss, in Nn for NMI, ke. &e. 

12. Some feminine Nouns have moreover another plural, formed by changing 7 into 
| <n; as from mM a damsel, SNM several damsels, Jud. ν, 30: from ayy idle- 
ness, tonbyy, Eccles. x. 18. 

13. Several mascu/ine Nouns plural end in ΠῚ, as 38 α father, plural Max ; NIMs 
lions, τ. K. x. 19. 2 Chron. ix. 19 § ; and many feminine Nouns plur. in 4 ἘΞ", as ἘΞ 522 
she-camels, IXY) wives, Tw35H concubines, TINY she-goats (Gen, xxx. 35.), mon 
ewes (Gen. xxxii, 15.), to°27 she-bears (2 K. ii. 24 ) 

14, A Noun is said to be in Regimine, or in Construction, when it is in a particular 
relation to a Noun following it, or has a Pronoun Suffix (of which see ὃ V. 5.) ; as, 
yor 0 king of a country,1570 his king : in these expressions 72 is said to be in Re- 
gimine or Construction. 

15. Nouns masculine singular in Regimine suffer no change, but plural ones drop, 
their ἘΞ, as D> kings; yux 350 kings of a country ; 12290 our kings. So Nouns 
feminine plural inn. Comp. Rule 12, and Note. 

16. Nouns feminine singular ending in 7, do, when in Regimine, change their 7 
into n; as, TN alaw, mr Nn the law of Jehovah, {nn thy law: but other femi- 
nine Nouns, as also Feminines plural,except thosein 'n, suffer no change in Regimine, 

17. Feminines plural in ΠῚ, when in Regimine, often postfix» (see Deut, xxxii. 13. 
2 Sam. i. 19, 25.), and those in ton drop the &. 


* I say mos‘ general'y, not always, for see Lexicon under 7 X. 

+ And so it generally is, if loth the sand the Nn be servile, as in Mn (Rule 8.) from ayn Egypt. 
Nevertheless m2, from 72 τὸ purify, though feminine in 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, comp. Deut, xxix, 20, or 
21, is construed asa masc. N. Isa. xxviii. 18. If the mn be radica', the N. may be either masculine 
or feminine ; thus mn α House, from m3 capacity, though generally masc. is yet construed asa fem. 
in Prov. ii, 18, comp. 2 K. x. 96, In m1 the 518 radeal, so that word comes not under the latter 
part of the Rule here given; and in mn ἃ Spar, from 7:7 to pitch, the * is substituted for the ra-_ 
areal, but mutable, τὴ; and accordingly the word forms it’s plural with = 2 Chron. xxiii. 9, though 
in Isa. ii. 4. Mic. iv. 3, for the plur, in Regim. it takes the fem. form *n* or ὙΠ΄. 

ἢ These are by many writers reckoned Cha/der or Syriac forms, but that they are also Heb-ew . 
ones is sufficiently manifest by their occurring so frequently in the Heb. books written before the 
Babylonish Captivity, and even before the Chaldee or Syriac language was heard of. 12 occurs. 
no less than thirteen time: in the Book of Job, in which mn is also used ten times. See the Con-- 
cordances, and Masclef Grammat. Heb p. 243. a 

|| Of this pluratthe grammarians in general have made a dual; and it must be confessed, that in the. 
absolute form it often has a dual signification, as ‘Nw two yrars, Gen, xi. 10, xli. 1, 1 K, xvi. 8. Jer. 
Xxvili 3. DK fwo culits, Exod. xxv. 10, 17. & αἱ nxn two measures, 1 K. xviii $2; ὈΞῪ" 
two sides, Exod, xxvi. 23 ; DYNND two hundred, Gen. xi. 19, 82. But in the construct form (comp. 
Rule 15.) many such Nouns have a plural signification ; as YN hts laws, Exod. xviii. 16, &e. 

§ So mond and mynd Governors, 1 Κα, xx. 24. Jer. li. 23. Ezek. xxiii, 6. Neh, v. 15, But 1 do not 
regard these as pure Helv-w words, See Lexicon under no, 

See Lexicon in Root nnn 1. ν ; 


SECT. 
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SECT. <V. 


‘Of PRONOUNS. 


1, Under Nouns are comprehended Pronouns, so called because they stand Pro no« 
minibus, i: 6. For, or instead of, Nouns or Names ; as I, thou, he ; that; who, which; 
mine, his, &c. 

2. Pronouns are by Grammarians distinguished into several kinds ; thus, J, thou, he, 
are called primitive Pronouns ; mine, thine, his, possessive; this, that, demonstrative ; 
who, which, relative. 

3. Ina Hebrew Grammar it is necessary particularly to consider only the first of these, 
or the primitive Pronouns, under which the second, or possessive, are included; thedemon- 
strative and relative may be regarded nearly as other Nouns. Comp. § VIII. 23, 24, 

4. Primitive Pronouns are distinguished into three Persons. 

The First, 588, 922s, and ‘hss, singular, J and me ; 138, 13m, and 1271), plural, 
we and us, . é M2 

The Second, sn, M8, 8, and th, singular, thou and thee; tons and toonx, 
plural masculine, ;nss, 438, 8Π6 72 ΠῈΣ, plural feminine, ye and you. 

The third, sn and 37, singular, he, she, 14; OM and m7 plural, (generally) 
masculine ; ΠΤ and ΤΣ plural, (generally) feminine, they and them, 

5. Parts of these primitive Pronouns are suffixed,i. 6. postfixed, to Verbs and Nouns 
as follows, and are called Pronoun Suffizes. 


/ ὍΝ, singular, * » ΟΥ̓́), me and my. 
Of the Ist:Person, From ἔν plural, 3, us and our. 


+ ‘tnx, singular, ἽἹ, 4, and (fem.) 55 thee and thy. 

Of the IId Person, From2 + to2ns, masculine plural, 2, you and your, masc. 
+}, feminine plural, ¢3,and § 7133, you and, your fem. 
sn and 8° singular, { a8 13, (1713, ** 1, him and his, 


Of the IIId Person, From 2 ΓΤ, and ton, plur. masc. Tn, ton, &, or 12, t+ them 


[and their, masc. 
mn, and 7), plur. fem. M37, 77, and ἢ, ¢hem and their, fem. 


6. These Pronoun Suffixes are also often postfixed to Nouns of Number, as toa, 
they two, or Loth of them, and to several Particles, as}, "3, NNN, 2, Ὁ, &c. thus 39x, - 


not he, 22 in them, &c. &e. &e. 


7. Parts of the primitive Pronouns prefixed or postfixed, form also the Persons, and - 


distinguish the Tenses of Verbs; thus, 


‘38, 8 prefixed forms the First Person singular future. 
Of τὰ Persons Frome. tia postfixed, the First person singular preter or past. 
: +8 ΐ 3 prefixed forms the First person plural future. 
13 postfixed, the First person plural preter. 


* When " is thus suffixed to a plural Noun, that Noun loses it’s own *, or rather the two Yods 
coalesce into one, as 39 my words, for “937 Comp. δ IV. 14, 15. 


f Mx in these words may be considered as an independent Particle, See Lexicon under mx VII.1. 
2Kiwiv. 2,7. 


§ Ezek. xiii. 18, 20, xxiii. 48,49, 
|| See Gen. xxxvii. 20. : 


s} Exod. xv. 2. Deut. xxxii. 10, Jer, ν. 22,and observe that in 1), ὙΠ) ἃ πὰ 72, ) seems added fo 
the sake of sound. 


** Gen. ix. 26,27 Deut. xxxiii. 2. Isa. xliv. 15 1Π|, 8. Ps. xi. 7. 


tt Alsor(see § 1X, under 14.); and 9 Jer, xxxi. 15; and γ1 Exod, xiv, 25. Deut, xxxii. 11. 
Psal. Iau. 11, ἢ 
Of 
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ῃ prefixed forms the Second person singular future. 
shaea pay ey the Second person singular preter. 
Ἢ postfixed is sometimes used for the Second 
person fem. sing. preter. 





ἘΏΝ, Ἷ > is persed ὡς the Second person fem. singular 
’ postfixed forms the second person fem. singular 
δ ; imperative. 

Of the Id Person, From< ton. BA a forms the Second person mases 
# tone __ plural preter. 8 
his prefixed to the Second person mase. plural 
: _ future. . 
4 * om fin postfixed forms the Second person fem. plutak 

ἐδ .s0 ypreter. 
Perey ἐπ prefixed, and m3 postfixed, form the Second 

person feminine plural future. 


’ prefixed forms the Third person masc.singular, 
; and, with 1 postfixed, plural fut. 
10,1 . postfixed. forms the Third person plural. preter, 
and, with ἡ prefixed, future. 
ποτ, ΠΣ postfixed to the Third person feminine plural fut. 


8. A comparison of this latter table with the ensuing Example of a regular Verb in 
Kal, § V1,.12, will remove any little difficulty which may occur to the Learner. 

g. The Pronouns forming the Persons, &c. of Verbs, are called Personal Affizes. - 

10. From the two tables above given, it appears that the former part of Pronouns 
are generally prefixed, and the Jatter or middle parts of them postfixed; thus: of δε: 
and ns, ἐξ is prefixed, and °3, and °n, postfixed. ; 


2 { Mpostfixed formsthe Third person fem.sing. pret. 
NT 


r 
Of the ΠΙᾺ Person, os 


é 





SECT. VI. 
Of VERBS. 


1, It hath been already remarked, § IH. 3, that the Verb denoteth the Action or 
Stateof a Being or Thing ; now an Action may be considered either as done, doing, or 
to be done; so a State may be either past, present, or future. Hence 

2. The most simple and natural Division of Time, or Tense (from the Latin tempus, 
or French temps, time), is into past, present, and future. 

3. Again, ¢ “A verb may either indicate, i. 6, declare an action with certainty and 
positiveness, as the sun is set, setting, or shall set ; or it may carry a command, as Sun 
stand thou still; or a Verb may be indefinite as to Number, Person, or Tense, and so 
used very much in the sense of a Noun, as It is pleasant to see the sun, i. e. the sight 
of the sun is pleasant, for you, or me, or them, now, at any time.” 

4. Hence arise the different Moods [Modi significandi, Modes of signifying) of 
Verb, as the Grammarians call them. ; 

5. A Being may either perform an action itself, or the action may be performed upon 
it; it may either cavse another to perform the action, or be caused itself to perform it ; 


or lastly, ἐξ may perform it on itself. 


+ 


* See Note t last page. 
+ But query, whether \ postfixed to $d Person plur. preter, and future, τὸ 24 Person plur. mase. fut, 


and Imperative, should not rather be deduced from the Root Ὁ), or m1 fo connect, join together ? Comp.’ 
under 7x IL. in Lexicon. 


+See Dr, Bayly’s Introduct, to Languages, Part I. p, 55, ui 
6, Hence’ 
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6. Hence in Hebrew Verbs arise the three (or, as some choose to consider them, the 
Jive) Conjugations, so called ἃ conjugando, because all conjoined or united in one Root. 

7. Hebrew Verbs then have three Conjugations, Kal, Hipbil, and Hithpael ; three 
Moods, Indicative, Imperative (commanding ), and Infinitive (indefinite, see 3, and 4.); 
two Tenses, past and future—the past Tense or * Partictple active being often used for 
the present Tense (see 1, and 2.), and the futwre Tense supplying the place of the po- 
tential or subjunctive Mood of other languages, and so it is frequently to be rendered 
in English by may, can, might, would, should, ought, could, all which words evidently 
imply somewhat future in their signification, 

8. Hebrew Verbs are varied by two Numbers, singular and plural, three Persons (see 
§ V. 4.) and t2vo Genders, masculine and feminine. 

9. The old example of a Hebrew Verb was >y5, whence are taken the following 
grammatical terms, Niphal bys, Hiphil »ysn, Auphal byar, Hithpael syanna, and 
Paoul »yd ; the Hebrew words being pronounced according to the Masoretical Points. 

10. The first Conjugation Kal (5p light, so called because in the preter it is bur- 
dened with no letter at the beginning ) is generally active, or signifies simply to do, as 
‘pb to visit, V2 to speak. 

11. The Indicative preter and the Imperative postfix the personal Affixes ; the fu- 
ture prefixes them, and in some of its Persons postfixes part. 

12, A regular Verb in Kal is declined thus, the Personal Affixes and other Serviles 
being, for the assistance of the Learner, printed in hollow Letters +. 


ἽΡΞ Vesee. 
| ΚΑΙ. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


ἐὰ ἀ Ὁ τ Preter or Past Tense. 
She AIS a) He 


Fp) Thou | 

HPD T visited. 

mips They ‘ 
Ye (fem.) — jAIpS. onips - Ye’ 
jp We 

a Future Tense. 
She “PAN pa) He Ἢ 
Thou (fem.). = “pan wan. Thou | 
ὌΡΝΕΟΝ ov onl emit 


They (fem.) πῆρ = ApH» - They 
Ye (fem.) aspsn pan Ye | 
| | papi We 4} 





* In Kal there are two Participles, active and passive, otherwise called Benoni (see Note* in the next 


page) and: Paowl, Other Conjugations have also Participles (asin the Example, Rule 17. Participlesare ἡ 


so called ἃ participando, because they participate of the nature both of a Noun and of a Verb, being de- 
clined by Gender and Number, like the former, and denoting an Action or being acted upon as the latter. 
_ Plfthe Reader will take the trouble to colour the hullow letters with red ink, in this and the follow- 
ing examples, he will make the examples still more clear and distinct ; and indeed this may be no un- 
profitable exercise to.a Beginner. 

IM- 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Thou (fem.) 7p) 7) Visit Thou 
Ye (fem.) M375 yp) Ye 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
pS and sp) To Visit. 
Participle active, or Benoni *. 


fem. mp! 7p mase. sing. Visiting. 
fem. plur. FAP ἘΕΟΣἿΡῚΒ mase. plur. 


Participle passive, or Paoul 7. 


fem. TTNPS 7p) mase. sing. . Visited. 
fem. plur. Tp) pH) masc. plur. | 


13. The passive of Kal is Niphal, which prefixes 3 to the past or preter tense, and 
signifies to be done, as 1p) he is visited. Comp. Rule 5. 

14, The Second Conjugation is Hiphil, which is formed, in the preter, by prefixing 
ὅτ to the preter of Kal, and by inserting » before the last radical; thus 1pp in Hiphil 
forms 1pm. A Verb in Hiphil generally signifies 1 to cause another person or thing 
to do, or to cause a thing to be done, as Ppbm he caused to visit ||. The passive of Hi- 
phil is Huphal, which is formed from Hiphil by generally dropping the characteristic », 
and denotes fo be caused to do or to be done. 

15. The Third Conjugation is Hithpael, which is formed, in the preter, by prefix- 
ing nit to the preter of Kal; and generally signifies reflected action, or to act upon one- 
self, but is often used in a passive sense, as from 1p, 1ppnM he visited himself, or was 
visited. Hithpael also often denotes to make or pretend oneself to be what is denoted 
by the Root, hence it has by some been called the hypocritical Conjugation. 

16. To all these Conjugations the personal Affixes are joined nearly as in Kal; but 
these things will appear more clearly by the following 


ΥΩ, inter mediate or middle, because expressive of the intermediate trme between thepast and future, 
3. €. of the present, 

+ The Participle Pacul in Kal differs in sense and application from the Participle Benoni in Niphal 
(see Rule 13), The former denotes that the action expressed by the Verb is done ; the latter, that the 
action is to be done, or going to be done, Thus in Judg, vi. £8, ‘v3 that was or had been butlt, xdifi- 
eatum, but 1 Chron, xxii. 19,722) that is to be, or is going to be, built, xdificandum ; Gen ii. 9, 1n3 
that is to be desired, now or hereafter; "ma2 To be desired, Prov. xxii. 1.; Gen. xlix. 29, )Dx> going, 
or about, to be gathered. In short the Participle Paowl in Kal nearly answers to the Participle pre- 
terperfect passive in Latin, and the Participle Benoni in Niphal to the Latin Participle future pas- 
sivein dus. See Dr. Bayly’s Introduction to Languages, part i. p. 7. 

} We have in some English Verbs something very like the Hebrew Conjugation in Hiphil; thus to 
set, is, as it were, the Hiphil of sit; raise of rise; fell of fall; lay of lie. 

|| Fhe Participle Hiphil often imports being about to do a thing, or going to doit presently, and, in 
such instances, nearly answers to the Latin Participle future in rus. See Gen. vi, 13, 17. xix. 13; 14. 
Exod.x.5, So the Heb. Participle in Huphal answers to the Latin one in dus, Ps, xlviii. 1, Jer. xl, 1. - 
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OBSERVATIONS on the above Example of a Regular Verb. 


18. The final " of the first person singular preter is sometimes, though rarely, dropt, 
as in IMw, for Mw drew him out, Exod. ii. ΕΟ. So in Hiph. v2957 for praas. 
I—multiply thee, Gen. xlviii. 4. But see Dr. Kennicolt's Bible. . 

19. In Kal} is often inserted before the last radical of the Suture and Imperative, : 
as NPDX, for TPH, PH, for ἼΡΞ. : 

20, The in the Parlioiple Benoni in Kal is frequently, and in the Participle Paout. 
sometimes, omitted. 

21. In the third person masculine plural future of Verbs, as} paragogic is often post- 
fixed to the }, so the 1 is sometimes dropt, and ¢ only retained, as in 72" for ΠΣ they 
shall strive, Exod. xxi. 18; pw for pwy they shall condemn, Exod. xxii. 8; J 
for PIs) they may be prolonged, Deut. v. 16. So more rarely in the second Person- 
masculine plural future, as in ;2s8n for ΠΣ ye shall prolong, Deut. iv. 26. 

22. In the third person feminine plural future of any conjugation the 7 final is often. 
dropt, as in 1953, Gen. xli, 24 ; froxn, Exod. 1.10. Soin irregular Verbs (see ὃ VII.) 
as in ppwn, from mpw, Gen. xix. 33 ; pn, from mn, Gen, xix. 36; ph, from mn, 
Gen. xxvi. 35; pan, from 779, Gen. xxvii. 1; px¥n, from xv, Exod. xv. 20: and 
more rarely in the second person feminine plural future, as in ΠΣ ye (women) have 
preserved alive, from nN, Exod. i. 18, 2 

23. In the second person feminine plural Imperative the final 4 is sometimes omit- 
ted, as in ;yow hear ye (women) Gen. iv. 23 ; px¥D find ye (women) Ruth i. 9. 

24. In Hiphil as the characteristic» is used only in three words of the preter, so it. 
is often omitted in all words of that conjugation. 

25. In Hitkpael the characteristic n is transposed and placed after the first radical - 
in Verbs beginning with w or Ὁ, asnnnwn he kept himself, for yawn, from Tow to 
keep ; banon he loaded himself, for baonn, from 520 to doad ; and in Verbs beginning 
with ¥, Nis not only transposed, but changed into 0, as p1o¥3 we will justify ourselves, 
for prsni, from pty to justify, Gen. xliv..16; oY they made (or feigned) themselves 
Embassadours, for sr, from WY an Emlbassadour, Jos. ix.4. “" - 

26. When the third person feminine preter of any conjugation is followed by a Pro-’ 
noun suffix, it’s 7 is changed into h, as tonai1, Gen. xxxi. 32, she stole them, not 
tora ; hboss, Gen. xxxvii. 20, hath eaten him, not iano ; Winans, 1.Sam., xviii 
28, she loved him, not 1nnANs; Conwpr, Hos. ii, 0, she seeks them, not ΠΡ. 
Comp. § IV. 16. 

27. he second person masculine plural sometimes drops it’s ἘΞ before a suffix, as 
in ΠΝ ye have fasted to me ; for "ΠΝ, Zech. vii. 5 ; um >yit ye have made us come 
up, for son>ys, Num. xx. 5. ; 

28. From the first person plural preter of Verbs the Ἱ is dropt before the Pronoun 
suffix =o Aim or 2, as in yak we eat it, for m2> 28, 1 K. xvii. 12 ; indy we have . 
forsaken him ; for ¥7321y, 2 Chron. xiii. 20. 80 from the third person plural preter, 
and future, as in 1p they stab him, for pt, Zech. xiii. 3 5 ἹΠ ΣΤ; they knew him, 
for 25, Job ii. 12 ; NY they shall terrify, for \Nya’, Job iii. 5 ; and from the 
second person plural future, as in 73pn, for yn, 2 K. xviii; 36. Isa. xxxvi. 21. 

29. In the farthest column to the left hand of the above Example, are added the 
* Paragogic Letters, that is, such Letters as are sometimes postfixed to the respective 
persons of all conjugations against,which they stand, and are always emphatical. 

30. The above Example should be carefully perused by the Learner, and continually. 
consulted for the forms of Regular Verbs. ᾿ 


¥ From the Greek παραγωγικος addilivnal, 
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SECT, VII. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS. 


1. Those Verbs, which in their formation are not strictly reducible to the above Ex 
ample of 18, are called irregular. 

2. But observe, that most irregular Verbs are also formed regularly. 

3. Irregular Verbs may be comprehended under two kinds, Defective and Redupii- 
cate. 
4. Defective Verbs are such as in some forms drop one or more of their radical let. 
ters. Ν 

5. From the old Example by» (comp. ὃ Ἱ, 6.), those that drop their first letter were 


called defective in Pe, ; those that were supposed to drop their second, defective in 


Oin, ὃ ; and those that drop their third, defective in Lamed, >. 


Of each of these in their order. 


6. Defective Verbs, that sometimes drop their jirst letter, are chiefly those that be-. 


gin with * or 2, hence called defective Pe Yod, Ἔ ; and defective Pe Nun, 1». 


7. Verbs defective Pe Yod, or with * for the first radical, often drop it in the Future, 


Imperative and Infinitive of Kal, to which last they postfix n, and in Niphal and Hiphil 
they change their * into 1. 

8. Here follows an Example of a Verb defective Pe Yod, in which (as likewise in the 
succeeding Examples) not only the servile letters, as in 1p, but also those wherein it 
differs from that Verb, are, for the benefit of the Learner, printed in hollow letters; the 
first word only of each Tense, Mood, &&'c. being given, whence the other words are 
formed regularly, as in 1p). 4 ἊΝ 


su To dwell. 


HITHPAEL. | HUPHAL. | HIPHIL.! NIPHAL.| KAL. 

ΌΤΙ wir a win aw) Ἰὼ | Preter. 
να aw aw aw | Future. 
regular not used.|} wr! aw [ἃ ὩΣ 
throughout, aed IMP ERAT. 
wit; MWA} Aw | Alw |INFINIT. 
Ww). Aw) Aw | AwY | Benoni. 

aw | Paoul. 

















9. The formative Ἱ in Niphal and Hiphil is sometimes omitted, as in 95» for n>», * 


Gen. vie 1 5. in ἼΣΩΣ for*nawin, Jer. xxxii. 37, 


10. These three Verbs m7, yy, and n>, in. Hithpael, char ir > i 
mins, &. hits ? pael, change their » into 1, as 


11. πρὸ Fo take or be taken, is in. Kal formed like su. 
2. Verbs defective Pe Nun, or with >for their Jirst radical, drop it in the Future, 


Imperative and Infinitive of Kal (to which last they also postfi i 
Niphal, and throughout Hiphal and Huphal. 8)? iD the: Preter of 


13, An 
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13. An Example οὔ Verb defective Pe Nun. 


02 To pour. 


HITHPAEL. | HUPHAL. | HIPHIL:|NIPHAL. | KAL: 


JoInA Jor Ton 03 Jo3| Prefer. 
regular Jo" ee) Joy ἼΟ] Future. 


throughout. | not used.| ΤῸΣ | JOR Ὁ IMPERATIVE. 
Ton oT | Jo. | noo) INFINITIVE. 
im feya) a heya) JO) | 10}}}] Benoni. 
Tio:| Paoul. 


14. Verbs with πὶ for their first radical often drop it, as 75m, 12", see Lexicon. 
_ 15. Verbs with s for their first radical * often drop it in the first person singular fu- 
ture, as ἼΩΝ for Tox J will speak, and sometimes in other forms, as in + 175n, for 
wasn she Laked it, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; f ΤΠ, for MaNN ye shall say, 2 Sam. xix. 14; 
ἼΔΕ, for »pbxn, teaching us, Job xxxv. 11. LN ΤῈ 

16. As for the second kind of defective Verbs above mentioned ( Rule 5.), namely those 
that are supposed to drop their second radical. or (hence called defective Oin Vau, iv, 
and Oin Yod, y), as iw, tip, 2s, 2, the truth seems to be this ; that the former 
sort have, properly speaking, only two radical letters, but sometimes take a 1 before 
the last radical, being iu other respects (except that they are not used in the simple 
form in Hithpael, and in Huphal assume a) before the first radical, as pin was set up, 
Exod. xl. 17.) formed quite regularly ; and that the latter sort of Verbs, namely those 
with > Yod inserted, are either Verbs in which the 5 is radical, fixed, and immutable, as 
2 to infest; in which case they are declined regularly ; or else they are in Hiphil, 
the characteristic 7 being dropt, as tw for wn from Dw or tow to place; ἢ for 
7277, from 72 lo discern, distinguish. - ie 

17. Example of a defective Verb of two radical letters. 

















mw or cw 70 place. 
HUPHAL. HIPHIL,\NIPHAL|KAL. | 
OWA | στ}, Ow) cow) Preter. 
cup | ow | cw isi) Future. - | 
not used.| cows | own [τ JMPERATIVE. 
own | own) own. [ow) INFINITIVE, 


Dwi ows | ows |ow| Benoni. 
Dw) Paoul. 














18. Verbs of this form frequently in Kal, and sometimes in Niphal, drop the) be- 
fore the last radical. . eee . 

19. Of the third kind of defective Verbs, or of those which drop their third radical, 
are the Verbs ending in 7, hence called defective Lamed He, 15, as mp, 1D. 

20. Observe in general, first, that these Verbs. usually either drop their 7 before a 
servile, as from 153 ¢o reveal, 193 they revealed ; or change it into’ Yod, 45. 15, for nna 
thou revealedst; ΤΡ ὉΠ, for ΣᾺ they (women) shall reveal ; or before a servile m, 
into n, as nda, for m7d3 she revealed: secondly, that they often drop their +7 final in the 
Future, and sometimes in the Prefer and Imperative, as 22, for 772»; wy», for Mwy, he 


* Not always. See Job xvi. 5. ᾿ as ὶ 
+ But in the words marked thus + some of Dr. Κεπηϊεο ἐς Codices suppy the Ν. 


shall 
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shall make: wx, for τὶν he commanded, Deut. vi, 6, 24; 5 fortt>3 reveal, Psal. cxix. 
18; 15> hath consumed us, for i393. 2 Sam. xxi. δ. 
21. Example of a Verb defective Lamed He. 


m2 To reveal. 


HITH. |HUPHAL.|HIPH.|NIPH. ΚΑΙ. 
mann) τ da ΓΙ )) ((διη.) ΣΡ or AN ΠῚ} Ργδί6)". 
Mam τὸ | ADD πὸ Sov or m9) Future. 
ManAlnot used.) ΤΣ A7A(fem.) % MITMPER. 
Mana, MAA LAA AoA ~ 5) οὐ nda AINEINIT. 
mame) my | mo mbaa(fem.) AD τ} Benoni. 
ἡ Paoul. 

















22. Several Verbs, with x for their last radical, sometimes drop it, as 82, SON, NY, 
ΒΕ (see Lexicon), and others of these Verbs form their Infinitive in ΠῚ, like Verbs 
ending in ΓΤ, as Msp ἐὸ call, Jud. viii. 1; msdn to fulfil, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. 

' 23. Verbs ending in 2 sometimes drop their last radical before a 3 servile, as ΤΣ ΘΠ, 
they (fem.) shall-be supported, for 2308, from pox to support, Isa. Ix. 4. 

24, So Verbs ending in nN sometimes drop their last radical before a Fn servile, as 
2; for ‘nnn J die, Gen. xix. 19; »N15, for ΠῚ 7 have cut off; Exod. xxxiv. 27. 

25. Some Verbs are doubly defective, chiefly such as have > and 3 for their first radi- 
cal, and rn for their last; Thus we have }1n, second person masculine plural fatare 
Kal (with } paragogic), from 713 to afflict, Job xix. 2.; ὉΠ; first person plaral pre- 
ter Hiphil, from 1 to confess, Ps, xxv. 2. ; 1, third person masculine singular futare 
Kal, from 10) to extend, Gen. xii. 8. ; ‘Js, first person singular future Kal, from 73 
to smile, Exod. ix, 15: 

26. The Verb 77), to give, is doubly defective in a peculiar manner, for it not only 
drops it’s initial 2, as D3 (Rule 12.) andit’s final one before another > (as in Rule 23.), 
but it also generally loses it’s final } before a servile n, as ΠΣ) 7 have given, for MIN) ; 
tonn) ye have given, for nin); and generally has in the Infinitive nn to give. 

27. Reduplicate Verbs are such as have the last or two last Radicals doubled ; they 
are derived from simple Verbs, as from 53 are derived 553 and baba ; from Dns, 9508 ; 
from >53, 555) ; from 757, ἼΒΞΒΗΙ ; fro ono, wind. 

28. Butin Reduplicate Verbs derived from those with 7 for the last radical, the redu- 
plication is made by doubling the letter. or two letters preceding the ΤΊ, 5 ftomh3 to com- 
plete, 4b5 to cokaptelé entirely, and 5555 to nourish ; from mp to be light, vile, dbp to be 
exceedingly vile, and bpp to be exceedingly light; from M¥5 to open, y¥® to burst open. 

29. Reduplicate Verbs are declined regularly. 

30. Except that those of the form of 553 sometimes usé 4 instead of the last letter, 
as ὟΣ Josh. v. 0, for ΠΡΟ; ΔῚΣ Eccles. ii. 20, for ΠΩΣ ; and sometimes in Hith- 
pael assume Ἱ after the first radical, as 13 ΠῚ from 733, Isa. i. 3 ; and more rarely in 
other conjugations, as Fy third person masculine singular future'in Kal, from "py, 
Gen. i, 20.; 151 Job xxvi. 11. from AY +. Such Verbs also prefix Ὁ to the Parti- 
ciples both of Kal and Hithpael, asin toni lifting up, 1 Sam.ii. 7. Pseix. 14; DoIpny 
raising up himself, Job xxvii. 7. : 

31. Pluriliteral Verbs, or Verbs not reduplicate, but consisting of more than three ra- 
dical letters, as CIDP, DIN, &c. are, the few ‘times they are used, declined regularly. 


* But comp syn Deut. xi. 4) γον Isa! lviii."5,'34 Lain 1.1, wa Nah. iii. 1, nxn Mic. ii. 12, 
‘Wx Isa. xvi. 9; from whieh forms it appears that Verbs ending in a radical but omissible m do in 
Hiph. insert a» between the first and second radical letter. 


1 This reduplicate form of Verbs with ) inserted in Kal, the Hebrew Grammarians have called the 
ee ae Poets and they add, that Verbs defective sy borrow'the.r Hishpael from the conjugation 
ifs . 


c SECT, 
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SECT. VIII. 
Of SYNTAX. 


1. Syntax, from the Greek Συνταξις Composition, is that part of Grammar which’ 
teaches to compose words properly in Sentences. A ata 

2. In Hebrew the Adjective generally agrees with it’s Substantive in gender and 
number, as 2N 72 a wise son, N73 NIN great strokes. ἧς : 

3. Yet we meet with such expressions as these, ΓΔ CY great cities, Deut. i. 28. 
vi. 10, & al. m>73 tonas great stones, Deut. xxvii. 2. Josh. x.18,27; mai HRN 
and my goodand bad figs, Jer. xxiv. 2, 3. ; todan misnn the great lights, Gen, i. 16. 
But as to the former phrases, it has been observed, ὃ IV. 13, that the termination >” 
is not always masculine ; and perhaps in such expressions as ἘΞ ΣΙ ΓΟΝΙΌΣ, the Ad- 
jective with a termination usually masculine is joined with a feminine Substantive, as 
a mark of dignity or excellency. or 

4. Participles follow the same Rules of Syntax as Adjectives. 

5. When two Substantives of a different gender have the same Adjective, that Ad- 
jective is commonly of the masculine gender, as Job i. 13, [728 YNIN 125 His sons. 
and his daughters eating. : j j 

6. When two Substantives have one Adjective, that Adjective is put in the plural . 
number, as 1 K. i. 21; torso moby 321 8 J and my son Solomon (shall be) sinful. 

7. Thesame rules of Syntax hold good of Pronouns, Gen. i. 27, OMS 812 ΠΡ 21, 
male and female created he them, masc- ar 

8. Collective Nouns, or Nouns of multitude, though singu}ar, may have an Adjective . 
or Participle plural, as 2°29 toyn the people (are) many, Exod. v. 5; ΞΔ 77° 5 
all Judah coming, Jer. vii. 2; tron toyn the people piping, τ K.i. 40. 

g. An Adjective singular is sometimes joined toa Noun plural, in a distributive sense, 
as Psal. cxix. 137, poDwn Iu right are thy judgments, i. 6. every one of them; Gen. 
xxvii. 29, ὝΣ PIN they that curse thee (are) cursed, i. 6, each one of them. Comp. . 
Gen. xlvii. 18. Exod. xvii. 12, 

10. The Cardinal Nouns of Number (as one, two, three, &c.) from one to ten, when 
masculine, have a feminine termination ; when feminine, a masculine one. 

11, Cardinal Nouns of Number which have a plural termination are most usually , 
joined to Substantives in the singular, but those that have a singular termination to 
Substantives plural: torwoss mwdw Three (or a trinity of ) men, Gen, xvili.2; YDS , 
29D Four (or a quaternion of} kings, Gen. xiv..g ; Mw Msn won, mw isn yaw 
Five,—Seven hundreds of years, Gen. v. 26, 32, are Examples of both theselast Rules. 
Comp, Job 1. 2. eran ee 

12. The Cardinal Nouns of Number are sometimes used for the Ordinals, as one 
for first, three for third, ten for tenth, &c. See Gen. 1. 5. Esth, 1. 3. Gen. viii. 4... 
2 Chron. i. 3. 

13. The Plurals in t:—of Nouns of Number from three to nine inclusive signify . 
ten times as much as the singular. Thus w>w is three, but rowdy thirty.; YA four, 
but Oya forty. 

14. The Nominative or Noun to a Verb is known by. asking the question who or 
what? with the Verb; thus in the sentence, God created the heavens, the word God 
answering the Question who created ? is the Noun to the Verb created : so in this sen- . 
tence The sun shines, the sun is the Noun to the Verb shines. 

15. All Nouns, whether-singular or plural, are of the third Person, except. when 
they are joined with the pronouns of the first and second Persons, I, thou, we or ye. .. 

16, The Verb usually agrees with it’s Noun in gender, number, and person, as sb43. 
tonbsn The Aleim were revealed, Gen, xxxv. 7; THT PIN the earth was, Ἂν: i, Ls ; 

. xe 
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17. Yet we find, Gen. i. 14, ΓΟ 50, there shall be lights, where nos feminine 
and plur. is joined with the Verb πὴ masculine and singular. But ὙΠ seems hereto be 
used impersonally, as in many other instances. at 

18. When two Nouns of a.different Gender have or govern the same Verb, that 
Verb is geherally put in the masculine gender, as Gen. ii. 1, PNM Dwi and the 
heavens and the earth were finished. Comp. above Rule 5. 

19. When several Nouns singular have the same Verb, that Verb is sometimes put 
in the plural number, as Gen. xiv. 1, 2 ; Mando wy—dym—royd1— Ms Arioch— 
Chederlaomer—and Tidal—made war. See Gen. ix. 23. Comp. above Rule 6, and 7. 

20. Nouns of Multitude, though singular, may have a Verb plural, and though fe- 
minine, a Verb masculine, as Gen. xli. 57, TOMY 12 POST 959 and all the earth came 
to Egypt; Deut. ix, 28, post ON? pb lest the land shall say ; Job xxx. 12, Ip ΓΤ 
the youth rose up. Sve Exod. xiii. 6, 47. xvi. 1, 2. xvii. 1. xxxv. 20, 1 Chron. xiii, 3. 
Comp. above Rule 8, 

21. A Verb singular joined with a Noun plural, or a Verb plural with a Noun sin- 
gular, often signify distribulively, as‘ Joel i. 20, 29YN MIwH Nina the beasts (i. e. each 
of the beasts) of the fields shall cry ; Prov. xxviii. 1, Μη. τοῦθ. the wicked (every wicked 
man) flee. See Gen, xliii. 22. Exod. i. 10. Job xii..7. Jer. ii. 15. xxxv. 14. Comp. 
above Rule g. 4 

22. The Noun masculine plural m9, when meaning the true God, Jehovah the 
ever-blessed Trinity, is often joined with Verbs singular, to express the Unity of Essence 
and Operation : as Gen. i. 1, TDN 812 The Aleim created. But comp. Rule 16, and 
Lexicon, p. 19, col. 2. ' 

23. The Pronoun relative ἼεΣ who, which, agrees with it’s Substantive or Substan- 
tives in gender, number, and person, and governs it’s Verb accordingly, as Ezek. xiii. 19, 
Manian x) awe mwas nnonb—io slay the souls which should not die. Here ἼΣΗΣ agrees 
with it’s Substantive feminine plural mwas, and accordingly minion, the Verb it go- 
verns, is put in the feminine plural third person. So Isa. 1x. 12, 89 (ws MD>DNM 17D 


TIAN PIAL, for the nation and the kingdom, which shallnot serve thee, shall perish. Here 


Ἴδε having twoSubstantives, one masculine, and the other feminine, it’s Verb 172" is 
put in the masculine plural third person. See Rule'18, 19. 

24. The Pronoun relative \wss who, which, is often understood, and that not only 
when it is governed by the Verb or by a Particle (understood) as in English, but also 
when itself governs the Verb ; Isa. xlii. 16, J will cause the blind to go in’a way IT 89 
(which) they knew not; Exod. vi. 28, and it was in the day m7 ἼΔ (in which) Jeho- 
vah spake to’Moses ; Lam. iii. 1, J am the man *1y m8 (who) hath seen affliction. - 

25. When the connective Particle 1, and, is prefixed to a Verb in the future tense, 
that Verb signifies future in respect to the Time of (not to the Time in),.which the 
historian is writing, or the person speaking, as Gen. i. 1, The Aleim 82 created the 
heavens and the earth, ver. 2, 108" and then the Aleim said, ver. 4, 81 and then the 
Aleim saw, &c. Gen. ix. 27, The Aleim np shall persuade Japhet, j2w and, then he 
* shall dwell--"7 and then Canaan shall te a servant to them. So that when a num- 
ber of facts are recorded or foretold, the 1 with the sign of the future prefixed to a 
series of Verls denotes the successive order of the facts +. 

26. The future is sometimes used in this sense, even when the 1 is not immediately 
prefixed to the Verb, but other words come between, as 2 Sam. xii. 31, Mwy yo) And 
thus he afterwards did. 

27. Yea where } doth not precede at all) as Job i. 5, Crm 55. ays Nu HD thus 
successively did Joh all the days; Isa. vi. 2, PID TDD nwa with two he then covered 
his face. Comp. Exod. xix. 19. Job i. 7, 11. Eccles. xi. 5, 

"28. 1 connective prefixed to Verbs often supplies the place of the signs of Persons, 
Moods, Tenses, and Numbers, and makes them take in signification those ofa preceding 
Verb, as and often doth in English ; thus Gen, i, 28, and w>0 fill ye the earth, Mw) 

* We have no one tense in English which will express this Hebrew future. 
+ Thus the future is used after 1% shen, Exod. xv, 1. Josh, x, 12, 1 
c 2 an 
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and subdue it, for mywa> subdue ye it. (Comp. Jud. iv. 6, 7. Ruth iii. 3.) Exod, xii, 
23, mm say and Jehovah shall pass—the tense of 12» being here taken from the fu- 
ture INYN ND ye shall not go out, in the preceding verse, Jud. i. 16, and the sons of Keni 
vy they came up, 1 and went, 20” and dwelt, for 12> they went, and \1w they dwelt. 
Comp. Josh, x. 4. 1 Sam, ii. 28, where Sma) is for ΓΙΔῚ, see the preceding verse. 

29. Verbs Infinitive are often used as our English verbal Nouns in—ing ; as Gen. ii. 4, 
mi miwy tov. in the day of Jehovah's making, i. 6. when Jehovah made. 

30. Verbs Infinitive thus applied admit the same Pronoun Suffixes as Nouns (comp.. 
§V. 5.), as Gen. iii. 5, toD>>8 COW in the day of your eating. 

81. Verbs Infinitive admit before them the Particles 2, 5, 5, Ὁ, in the senses ex- 
plained under these Particles in § IX. and more fully in the Lexicon. ~ 

32, HelrewVerbs are frequently joined with their infinitives,which latter may then be 
rendered as Participles active, or.as the Latin Gerunds in do. This sort of expressions ge- 
nerally,if notalways, denote succession or continuance, as Gen.xxii.17, 291 JD728 ΤΊΣ 
Dot ΠΕΣ ΤΙΣ blessing or in blessing (Lat. benedicendo) J will bless thee, and in multiply- 
ing (Lat. multiplicando) I will multiply thy seed, i.e. I will continually bless thee, 
and multiply thy seed ; Isa. vi. 9, YIN Ds NT NT IPIN Ds Mow Wow hear ye in hear- 
ing, i. e. Le continually hearing, and ye shall not perceive ; and see ye in seeing, i. e. be 
continually seeing, and ye shall not know. So Gen. ii. 16, 17, of every tree of the garden 
Sonn dos thou shalt or mayest continually eat ; but of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day thou eatest thereof nion nym dying thou shalt 
die, i. 6. thou shalt begin to die, and so continue liable to death temporal and spiritual. 

33. The Substantive Verb tm ts, was, &c. is often omitted in Hebrew, as Gen. i. 
2, δέος ; 

84.. Particles in Hebrew have often other Particles prefixed ; or several Particles are 
joined together in one word. 





SECT. IX. 
Of the USE of the SERVILES. 


1. 1. Prefixed, from 8 7, forms the first person singular future of all Verbs, as 
.Tpas J will visit, from 4p. 
2. Prefixed, forms many Nouns, as 21D8 a Jie, from 213 to deceive; Mus a 
nalive tree, from M1} to spread. 
Prefixed only, In, for, &c. See Lexicon. 
1. Prefixed, denotes the conjugation Hiphil or Huphal. 


ed 
τ 











2. — is emphatical, The, this. 
3. is vocative or pathetic. 
4. expresses a question or doubt. 


For. instances of the three last uses see the Lexicon in 7. 

5. Postfixed, is the sign of a feminine Noun, as TW a woman ; M20 good 
(bona). Comp. §1V. 7. 

6. Postfixed, denotes the third person feminine singular preter of Verbs, as 
pb she visited. 

7. Postfixed to a Verb or Noun, from sn, or. N17 she, it denotes her ; as 
MPD he visited her, '¥ her hand; and sometimes toa Noun, his, as Gen, xlix. 14, 
my his foal, AMD his garment; Exod, xxii. 3, ΣΤῚΣ) his beast ; ver. 26, π᾿ 
his covering *. 

8. Postfixed, ¢o or towards, of place or time. See Lexicon under 7 7. 


* See No!dii Annot. in Partic. 1392, 


4,4. 
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1. Prefixed, a connective particle, and, &c. See Lexicon. 

2. Inserted after the first radical, it denotes the action signified by the Root 
to be present and continued ; hence it forms the Participle active, as Ip) visit- 
ing, and’ many Nouns in which such action is implied, as m0 a trader, or per- 
son trading ; > the spirit or air breathing or in motion; oY the day or light 
in agitation (namely by being reflected from the earth) ; and this not only with- 
out, but often with other Serviles to the word ; thus nix» Gen. i. 14, are instru- 
ments or sconces of light, but ΓΟ, ver. 15, those sconces actually giving light. 

3. Inserted after the second radical, it denotes an action past, and so forms 
the Participle passive, as 1p visited, and many Nouns in which such action 
is implied, as w12 wealth acquired, from w> to acquire. 

4. Postfixed to a Noun, it signifies his, as 1125 his word; toa Verb, him, as 
Vat he remembered him. Also sometimes their or them. See Exod. xxiii. 23. 
Deut. iv. 37. vii. 10. xxi. 10. Josh. ii. 4. Ps, xlvi. 4. Isa, v. 25. 

5. Postfixed, denotes the third, or in the Jmperative Mood, the second, per- 
son plural of Verbs, : 

6. Postfixed, forms the collective Noun nn beasts, from mm (comp. 1 
Ezek. i. 8, and 135 in 93938, for ὅθ), Gen. xxxii. 31 ; comp. ver. 30 ; and see 
Lexicon under 738 II.) ; also some other Nouns of a passive signification, as 
ἋΣ humble, meek, from My ; 172 hollow, from 73; IN waste, from mn. 


1. Prefixed to the third persons masc. future sing. and plur. of all Verbs. 

2. Prefixed, forms some appellative Nouns,and many proper Names, as »\p> 
a scrip, from p> to collect ; pry Isaac, from pny to laugh; apy Jacob, from 
apy to supplant. . ἢ 

3. Inserted, forms many Nouns ; and after the first radical, denotes the ef- 
fect or consequence of the Participle active of the Verb ; for instance, from M1 
air breathing or in motion, comes ΤΠ odour or exhalation (see ΤΠ in the Lexi- 
con). Inserted after the second radical, denotes the effect or consequence of 
the Participle passive, as Wp harvest, from WYP cut down. 

4. Inserted before the last radical, it denotes the Hiphil conjugation. 
. 5. Postfixed, denotes a national name, as 42» an Hebrew, ‘3935 a Canaanite. 

6. —_——— the ordinal Numbers, *ur>w third, »y25 Jourth, &c, And ob- 
serve, that in these ordinal Nouns of Number, " is not only postfixed, but fre- 
quently, as here, znserted also before the last radical. 

re —- the second person feminine future and imperative, as “pph 
thou (woman) shalt visit ; “\pB visit thou (woman), and sometimes the second 
person fem. preter, as now, and "ΠΤ, Ruth iii.3 ; 0) Jer. xiii. 21. Comp. 
Jer. xxii, 23. xxxi. 21, and Ezek. xvi. 19, *nn3; ver. 20, 7; ver.37, ‘n¥ap 
and %5); ver. 43, 21 and ΠΝ ; so ver. 47, 51. 

8. — is the sign of the masculine plural in regimine, as ~usm ‘25D 
kings of the earth. Comp. ὃ IV. 15. 

9. --- is formative in some Nouns, both substantive, as 8 Lord, “b 
fruit; and adjective, as wn free, IDs violent, ὮΝ afflicted, poor. 

10. ——-——— to a Noun, my; as 29 my word ; to.a Verb, me, as “pd he 
visited thee. 











1. Pretixed, a particle of similitude, like, as. See Lexicon. 
2. Postfixed to a Noun, thy, as ‘25 thy word; to a Verb, thee, as {pb he 
visited thee. 


Prefixed only, To, for, &c. See Lexicon. 


1. Prefixed, a particle, From, ἅς. See Lexicon. 
2. Denotes the participle of Hiphil and Huphai (and with n added, of Hith- 
pael), whence 
3. It forms many Nouns, signifying the instrument, or mean, or place of ac- 
tion, 
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Oo 
ἐς, 


tion ; as from 7 lo protect, 1 a shield, instrument of protection ;" from M21 to 
sacrifice ; 312 an altar ; so with 7 or N postfixed, many feminine nouns, as 
wn instrument or mean of ruling. 

4. Postfixed to a noun, their, as 992 their word ; toa verb, them, as MIph 
he visited them. Υ 

5. Postfixed with 1, forms the noun to redemption, from 145 to redeem. 

6. Postfixed, forms some adverbs, as tony by day, from mov day; main 
gratis, from jn to be kind, gracious ; 30% truly, from Os truth; Dp vainly, 
from }") vain. ‘ 

Q. 3. 1. Prefixed, forms the preter and participle of the conjugation WViphal. 

2. — the first person plural future of all verbs. 

3. — some few appellative nouns, as 1503 an ant, from 40 to crop ; 
12) a mutterer, whisperer, from 335 to whisper. 

4. Postfixed, them and their, feminine. 

5. —— forms many nouns, as 13 an offering, fiom ΣΡ to approach ; 
especially with 1 preceding, as 31921 a memorial, from 121 fo remember ; }\2W 
drunkenness, from \2w to inebriate. 

10. tw. 1. Prefixed only, denotes the relative who, which. 

2.— - the particle that, because. See Lexicon. 

1. ἢ: 1. Prefixed, denotes a noun, as masc. dn a disciple or scholar, from snd 
to teach; masculine plural ἘΞ ἘΠ Teraphim, from M5) to venerate ; feminine 
inn a prayer, means of obtaining favour, from {71 to Le gracious: also a par- 
ticle, as nnn under, from nn) to descend. 

2. Prefixed to the second person future of both numbers and genders; and 
to third person future feminine sing. and plur. 

3. Postfixed, denotes the second person preter. sing. of all verbs. - 




















4. in regimine for m fem. See § IV. 16, 
5. — forms many nouns feminine, as ΓΟ} incense, from Wp to fu- 
migate. 


12. The above Table of the Serviles should be carefully perused by the learner, 
and continually consulted by him, when in’ words he meets with letters for which he 


cannot account.. 





SECT. X. 
Rules for finding the ROOT in the ensuing * LEXICON. 


1. Reject all affixes, and letters acquired in forming ; if three letters remain, that 
is generally the root: thus in the word mws2, Gen. i. 1, 2 is a particle or affix signi- 
fying in, § 1X. 2, Τὴ a termination of nouns, see § IV. 6, therefore wx is the root. 

2. But if, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, the word hath‘ or ἡ inserted 


* AsI would wish the reader, who has opportunity and abilities, to consult other works of this kind, 

and particularly the highly valuable Lexicon and Concordance of Marius de Ca.asiw, Lhere subjoin 
Some short Rules fur finding the Root in other Lewicons. | 

1. Reject all affixes, and letters acquired in forming ; if three letters remain, that is the root. 

2. If only two, add» or 24n the beginning (and in the deflections of mp totcke,),*or Vin the middle, 
rior δὶ αἵ the end, or double the second radical letter—for instance, ifthe word 2.10 occurs, 2D is the 
root. ἡ 

3. Observe sis to be added at the beginning, vin the middle, or 7 at the end, much more frequently 
than the other. 

4, If, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, only one letter should remain, add * or 2to the 


beginning, and mat the end. Thus for ran, see 79°; for ἽΝ) see 732, 
(unless 
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(unless before * 1), you must reject them also, and then you will + generally find it 
-under the ‘wo remaining letters. (Comp. § VU. 16.) Thusin Yxm>, Gen. i. 17, > 
is a particle ¢o or for, ὃ {X. 7. is the sign of conjugation Hiph. § 1X.3. x then 
remaining, I also reject’, and look for root 18. 

3. If, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, only ¢wo letters remain, that 
is frequently the root. Thus in Down, Gen. i. 1, 7 is a particle emphatic, the, by 
‘§ 1X.3. tis the termination of a noun masculine plural, by ὃ IV. 9. tow there- 
‘fore remains for the root. 

4. But if, in this case, you cannot find it as a two-lettered root, add » or 3 to the be- 
ginning of the word, and to the deflections of mp) to take, Ὁ (comp. § VII. 7, 8, 11,12, 
13) or 4, and more rarely ἐς to the end. (Comp. § VII. 20, 21, 22.) Thus in nystn 
Gen. ii. Q, 7 is emphatic, the, § [X.3. is a feminine termination, § [X.11; these 
then being rejected, y4 remains ; but not finding this in a two-lettered form, I add» 
Yod to the beginning, and find it under root 5. Again, in Mp and he took, Gen. 
il, 15, 1 is a particle and, § IX. 4; » is the sign of the third person masculine future, 
δ IX. 5; mp then remaining, I add ὃ το thebeginning, and look for np. In 8, Gen. i. 
2, is the sign of the N. masc. plur. in regimine,§ 1V. 15 ; this therefore being rejected, 
and not finding the root 78 in a two-lettered form, I add 7 to the end, and Jook for 735. 

. If, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, only one letter should remain, 
add» or 3} tothe beginning, and 5 to the end. ‘Thus Gen. xiv. 15, in 9%, 1 is a con- 
nective particle and, ὃ 1X. 4 ; » the sign of the third person masculine future, ὃ TX. 5 ; 
and @ a suffix, them, § V.5, and 1X. 8 ; there remaining then only the letter 5, prefix 
3 to the beginning, and add 7 to the end, and look for the root 533. Comp. ὃ VII. 25. 

6. Nouns or particles of two letters ending in » must usually be sought under roots 
with 7 for the final letter, as for Ὁ éhe mouth, see MD; but for "5 that, see MAD; and 
sometimes such nouns belong to roots with Ἱ for the middle letter, as °2 a burning to 
md. ; 
. 7. Reduplicate words must be sought under their simple ones; thus, for 5b: and 
5393 see 53, for ἼΒΞΞΙΤ see Jan. Comp. § VII. 28, 





SECT. XI. 


A GRAMMATICAL PRAXIS or EXERCISE on the First 
Chapter of GENESIS. 


substance the and ,heavens the of substance the Aleim the created beginning the In 


AN) own ΓΝ ΤΟΣ ΜΝ ws |. 

ἶ :earth the of 
YON 
nwa 566 8 X. 1. 802 third person masculine singular preter in Kal of the verb 

812, and consequently the + root itself, and joined with the noun Mx, though 

plural, by § VIII. 22. torndsa noun masculine plural, § IV. 9, from the root 7x, 

§ X. 1. ns, a particle, the, from root Mnx, § X. 4. Drnwn, see 8 X. 8. Ms), 1a par- 

ticle, ὃ 1X.4. Ms as before. orn, 1 is emphatic, ΚΝ a noun with a formative &, 

§ 1X. 1, from the root >. 


‘ 


* Observe that when 1 or * is the middle, and 7 the final letter of the root, the Ἵ or * is retained, 
as in 12, ΓΤ, ΤΥ. ‘ 
- Ὁ In some Verbs the iin the middle is radical and immutable, as in my, yw. 

{ N. Β. The Grammarians and Lexicographers always consider the third person masc, sing. 


pieterin Kal, as the rvot in such words as occur ina verbal form. 


PAN 2. 
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,deep the of faces the upon darkness and ,hollow and unformed was earth the And 


om (wD ἣν wm wD wn mT yanm 2. 
.waters the of faces the upon motion a causing Aleim the of spirit the and 
: ῸΠ Ὲ ἢ manna ὩΤῸΝ ΤῸ 


and, yous just explained. nn, third person feminine singular preter of the Ἐξ 
ms, § VIL. 20, 21; and agreeing with ΥἽΣ in gender, number, and person, § VIII. 
15,16. 7h a noun adjective, ag 4, 2), 1 and, 173 a noun adjective, ὃ IX. 4. 
wn a noun from the root wn. 9» a particle from the root m>y, 2a noun masculine 
plural in regimine, from the root 738, see ὃ X.4. town a noun, ὃ IX. 11, from the 
root ton, ὃ Χ. 2. ΠῚ ἃ πουῃ, ὃ 1X. 4, of the root ΠῚ, ὃ X. 2. nm a participle 
feminine in Hiphil, from the root FM, by § VI, 17, 24, and agreeing in gender and 
number with m5, by § VIII. 2, 4; the verb substantive being omitted by § VIII. 33. 
nn, ἘΞ a noun masculine plural, from the root =. See Lexicon. 


-Light was there then and ,Light be shall there Aleim the said then And 
ia ὙΠῸ ὝΝ 7 ΟΝ WN 5. 
408). 1 ἀπε, 8) ἃ verb third person masculine singular future in Καὶ, § VI. 12, 
from root 18 ὃ X. 1. see also § VIII. 25. Ὑπὸ third person masculine singular future, 
from root 771, for mr § VIL, 20, 21. 18 a noun, ὃ IX. 4, from the root os, § X. 2. 
between Aleim the divided then and ,good that Light the Aleim the saw then And 
pa. orbs ST) a oD WNT AS OTN nw 4. 
-Darkness the between and Light the 
: ΠΟΤῚ Pd) NIT 
1) third person masculine singular, from root 75, for ONT, § VII. 20, 21. 5 ἃ 
particle, from the root 773, § Χ. 6. 21 a noun, ὃ IX. 4, from the root aw, § X. 2. 
Ὁ) tira person masculine singular of the root 993, § X.1. ΡῈ a particle of the root 
7, § X. 2. 
called he Darkness the (to) and Day Light the (to) Aleim the called then And 


ΝΡ Jw) Ὡ ND OTN ΝῊ 5. 
-first the Day Morning was there and Evening was there and ; Night 
SINN OY Δ ab) ay ™ m9 


sp third person masculine singular future, from the root sop, § X. 1. 789, Da par- 
ticle following the verb sop, see Lexicon. toy a noun, § 1X. 4, from the root 9», 
§ X. 2. > a noun feminine, § 1V. 6, from the root ὃν, ὃ X. 2.. 2 ἃ noun mas- 
culine singular, from the root 25y. Sp. a noun masculine singular, from the root 7p. 
ink a noun masculine singular, from the root 1m, § X. 4. 


waters the of midst the in Expanse an be shall there Aleim the said then And 


mn Tn. ypr Pa ToTTON 708") 6. 
-waters to waters between division a causing be shall it and 
ΝΥ | ΠΣ 7 


yp) a noun masculine, ὃ TX. 5, from the root yps, ὃ X. 1. ‘Tn3, 5 ἃ particle in, 
nN a noun, § IX. 4, from the root Jn, § X.2. san a participle masculine singular - 
in Hiphil, from the root 12, § Ὑ1. 17. 


which waters the between divided he and Expanse the Aleim the made then And 


Wwe Ont pi 7m yp ΓΝ OR wm 7. 
,Expanse the (to) above (at) which;waters the between and ,Expanse the (to) under (at) 
Ὁ) Oy ἫΝ DT Ὁ) yp nnno 
.-(mechanized or) so was it and 
ty 9M 


wy 


͵ 
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wy third person masculine,singular future, for mw from the root nwy, § VII, 20,21. 
‘wn the pronoun relative (see § V.2.) which, from the root "wx. Ὁ ἃ particle, at, joined 
by ὃ VIII. 34, with another particle nnn, from the root nm, § 1X.11, So by com- 
pounded of Ὁ, at, and >» upon, from the root 5p. 52 see Lexicon. 


was there and ,(placers) Heavens expanse the (to) Aleim the called then And 


™ maw yp? OTN Np 8. 
second the Day morning was there and evening 
: ὯΝ “pa Mm any 


ὟΝ an ordinal noun of number, ὃ IX. 5, from the root mw, § X. 4. 





~ ig. 
appear shall then and ,one place to * waters the tend shall. Aleim the said then And 
mam Tmax opp oN oT Tp OTN WN” 9. 
“so was it and ,(land) dry the 
Riau J WATT 
1p third person masculine plural future in Kal or Niph, from the root 7p, § VII. 
20, 21, agreeing with the noun masculine plural lo. 5x a particle, to, from the root 
by. toipn a noun, § IX. 8, from the root Dp, ὃ X.2. mason third person feminine 
singular future in Niphal, from the root >, § VII. 21, agreeing with the feminine 
noun fw, with 7 emphatic prefixed, from the root w2. 
tending of place the (to) and ,earth (land) dry the (to) Aleim the called then And 
OS ΡΘΗ YAN mwa? OTN NAP? 10. 
.good that Aleim the saw then and seas called he waters the of 
mb oD DYON.. NW. OY xp won 
mpi, 1 and, a particle, to, after the verb 8"), as in ver. 5. pd, a noun of place, 
δ IX. 8, from the root mp, § X.2,and note, to’ a noun masculine plural, § 1V. 9, 
from the root 1, ὃ X. 3. 





seed seeding herb of bud the earth the forth shoot shall Aleim the said then And 


ya oy wy Ὁ ΥΝΠ ΝΠ ΠΝ TONY 1]. 
.so was it and ,earth the uponit in seed it’s which ,kind it’s for fruit bearing fruit οὔ tree the 


DM yam 3 wt ὮΝ Ὁ)» ἽΒ wy Opp 


sth third person feminine singular future in Kal, of the root sw, ὃ X. 1, agreeing 
with the noun feminine Pos. δῶ), a noun, from the root Awy. yn a participle 
masculine singular, in Hiphil, from the root yw, § VI. 17, and § IX. 8. 5 a noun 
masculine singular, § IX. 5, from the root 4p, ὃ X.4. Mwy a participle masculine 
Benoni, or active, in Kal, from the root nwy, § VI. 17,20. 1909, ba particle, for, 1 
an affix, his, or it’s (masculine) § 1X. 4. fo a noun masculine singular, from root 730, 
see ὁ X.4. 12, 2a particle, in, prefixed to the pronoun suffix } him, or it masculine, 
§ V. 5, 6.—12 Wor ws which it’s seed in it, an Hebraism for whose seed in it. 


tree the and ,kind it’s for seed seeding herb of bud the earththe forth brought then And 


yy) ΠῺΣ ya yw avy NwT ΥΝΠ NIM 12. 
.good that Aleim the saw then and kind it’s for it in seed it’s which fruit bearing 
20 Ὁ OTN xy) ὙΠῸ) 1 wy Ws ΒΘ Avy 


svin third person feminine singular future in Hiphilof the root x¥, see § VII.7, 8, 


* This stroke ———-+—~ over several English and Hebrew words denotes that you must begin 
to read the Engitsh word or words answering to those Helrew ones which are placed at she end of 
the stroke towards the left hand ; ‘as here, for instance, the English, to make sense, must be read, 
the wate: s shall tend. 

and 
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and § VI. 24, agreeing with the noun feminine ~o8. 111209, p>, before explained, 
17 a pronoun suffix, his, § V. 5. 
third the Day morning was there and evening was there And 


:wow oY Δ 7) any m 13. 
sub an ordinal noun of number, ὃ IX. 5, from the root wow, § X. 1. 
expanse the in light of instruments be shall there Aleim the said then And 


ypra Mo τς OP. OTN TDN 14. 
be shall they and, night the between andday the between division a cause tofor heavenstheof 
mm mn pp. oom pl 727) own 
-years and days for and seasons for and signs for 
ow) om) ony ANN? 


~ op) See § VIII. 17, MoD a noun feminine plural, § 1V. 11, from the root 8, § X. 
3, with Ὁ, denoting the instrument, § ΓΧ. 8. am), for, prefixed by ὃ VIIL. 31, to 
ban, Infinitive Hiphil of the root 512, ὃ 1. 17. vm See § VIII. 28. nnsd,5 for, 
nns feminine plural of ms, from the root Ths, § Χ, 4. 0 a noun masculine 
plural, § LV. 9, from the root 11» of the form of a participle Hiphi/, see § VIL. 7, 8, and 
§ [X. 8. ἘΞ plural of OY, dropping the 1. Comp. ὃ LX. under) 2, and § VII. 16, 17. 18. 


upon light give to for heavens the of expanse the in lights for be shall they And 
whi ὝΝΠ) ΟΠ ΡΖ ΓΝ) wn 15. 
; .50 was it and ,earth the 
sp oyM. at 
min, see 8 1X. 4. wi), Ὁ for, joined by ὃ VIII. 31, to ἘΠ infinitive Hiphil of 
the verbs, § VII..16. Comp. § Χ. 2. Satins 





σ- ΡΥ ΜΝ ἐὰν 
great light the great light of instruments two the Aleim the made then And 
TTA ΝΌΟΣ OTT MNO ow ΓΝ OToN owns 16. 


one ἐν 
stars the and night the of rule the for little light the and ,day the of rule the for 
roan apy Ndwon> jpn Non AN OM nwa) 
Ὁ a noun masculine, froin the root m3, § X. 4. to%>13n, + is emphatic, see § VIII. 3. 
4180 a noun masculine, from the root 18, ὁ 1X. 8. nbwnnd, > for, nbwon a noun fe- 
minine singular in regimine, § IV. 16, from the root συ, § ΓΧ. 8. 2213 a noun 
masculine plural, from the root 299, ὃ IX. 4. 
light give to for heavens the of expanse the in Aleim the them placed then And 
pert) csv ΡΣ OTN CONN Ww 17. 
.earth the upon 
ΕΝ Ὁ 
tn) third person masculine singular future ἴῃ Καί, from the verb 7), § VIL. 26, 
between division a cause to for and night the in and day the in rule to for And 


pa IAN ΠΤ OO. ee 
.good that Aleim the saw then and ,darkness the between and light the 
> Ὁ OFON ny) Jon pn “NTT 


bun infinitive of the verb bwn, with > prefixed, by § VIII. 31. 
-fourth the Day morning was there and evening was there And 
2 ON pa am) ay wm. 19. 


‘ya an ordinal noun of number, ὃ IX. 5, of the root a5, ὃ X. 1. 
: O81 20. 
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slivinga creature reptile the waters the abundantly produce shall Aleim the said then And 


rn ws yw on Www ΟΣ WN 20. 
.heavens the of expanse the of faces the upon earth the above flutter shall fowl and 
owt yp DY NTO ν᾿» 


yw third person masculine plural future in Kal of the root pow, agreeing with Dn, 
§ VIII. 16. wa) a noun feminine singular, from the root wp). mn a noun adjective 
feminine singular, agreeing with wo, from the root Wn, § X. 4. 51» third person 
masculine singular future in Kal, agreeing with the noun Fy, of the reduplicate verb © 
Fpy,§ VII. 30, from the root AY, ὃ VII. 27, and § X. 7. 





7 oye gees OR sen ca oo tee yi is i 
living creature every the and _,great whales the Aleim the created then And 
mm wa 39 ns) On ONT ΤΙΝ ON NID) 21. 





"aries, ai ᾿ . 
fowl every the and ,kind their for waters the abundantly produced which creeping 
my 22 ΓΝῪῚ carn? on ww Awe NWOT 

: .good that Aleim the saw then and ,kind his for wing of 

320. DON ON ΩΝ οὐὐ Ay 
ton a noun masculine plural, ὃ LV. 9, of the reduplicate word }*3n from the root 
mn. See § VII. 28. nwnoin, πὶ emphatic, prefixed to nw, the participle feminine 
Benoni in Kal, of the root wo, § VI.17. See Lexicon under 173. 


ye multiply and fruitful ye be (saying) say to Aleim the them blessed then And. 


rn, 75 “ON? DTN DMS Wan... 22. 
.earth the in multiply shall fowl the and ,sea the in waters the ye fill and 
: YONI ay ym oO ὉΠ ΝΣ IND 


3» third person masculine singular fature in Kal of the root 73. Tox, 9 prefixed 
to an infinitive, to, for to, see Lexicon. 148 second person masculine plural imperative 
in Kal, of the verb 9, so 125 of 725, § VII. 20. tn, 2 a particle, in, prefixed 
to to" masc. plural of the noun @. 2 third person masuline future in Kal of the 
root 725, ὃ VII. 20, 21, agreeing with the masculine noun Fpy. 


. fifth the Day morning was there and evening was there And © ; 
swnn oY “pa mm any ὙΠ . 23. 
ΌΤΙ an ordinal noun of number, ὃ 1X. 5, from the root won, § X. 1. 





‘i ars τὰ 
skind it’s for living creature the earth the forth bring shall Aleim the said then And 


MO? 7 wa)... yANT NEN ON ON 24. 
.80 was it and, kind it’s for earth the of beasts wild and reptile and cattle 
1D om m0? =. YS mm won morn 


113295, poo above explained, 7 a pronoun suffix, Aer or it’s, feminine, § 1X.3. Mon. 
a noun fem. of the root tON3. won, 1 and, wo a noun masculine singular of the root 
wor. wn, 1 and, inn a collective noun singular from the root mn, see § IX. 4. 


cattle the and jkind it’s for earth the of beast wild the Aleim the made then And 


mona ON) my YIN nn ns OTS wy 25. 

Aleim the saw then and ,kind it’s for ground the of reptile every the and ,kind it’s for 

combs rab) wy ΔΊ won oD. nN mn 
.good that 
: Δ 


mn a noun feminine singular in regimine, § IV. 16, of the root mn, § X. 4. : 
ΣΟῚ 20. 
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,likeness our according to image our in man make will we Aleim the said then And 
wn 7D WI ΕἼΣ πὸ OTR DN 26. 
cattle the over and heavens the of fow] the over and seatheof fish the overruleshall they and 
mMonl} OWT AYA ὩΣ aI. m™ 
.earth the upon creeping reptile the every over and earth the all over and 
ΝΠ Oy wow wow; 992) YANN 527) 
mwy) first person plural future in Kal, from the root nwy. tots a noun masculine 
singular, from the root M05, § X. 4. ον, 2 in, 1) ἃ pronoun suffix, our, § V. 5. 
tody a noun masculine singular, from the root toby. 13M107D, 5 8 particle as, according 
to, 1].a pronoun suffix our, Ni a noun feminine singular, see § 1V. 6, from root 705, 
§ X. 4, see Lexicon. 15, Ὑ ἀπά, 11 third petson masculine plural future in Kal, of 
the root 7, § X. 4, 372, 2 in, 135 a collective noun feminine singular in regimine, 
§ IV. 16, from the root 25, § X. 3. 
Aleim the of image the in ,image his in man the Aleim the created then And 
OTN Ooy. «Oe CANT ΓΝ ODN x72 27. 
.them created he female and male ,him created he 
ΓΝ NT mpn ΠΝ NT 
ins from the particle nsx, and 4, Aim. 73} a noun masculine from the root 42}. Mp3 
a noun feminine from the root 1p). tons from nsx and them. See § VIII. 7. 


fruitful ye be Aleim the them to said then and Aleim the them blessed then And 


ἽΒ O7>Os ΠΡ 7DNY OTN OAS «7724 28. 
sea the of fish the over ye rule and ,it subdue and earth the ye fill and ye multiply and 


σὺ ΤΩ m7 MwaAd) PANT AN ἸΝ ΟῚ pan) 
-earth the upon moving beast every over and heavens the of fow] the over and 
ryasm Oy ΓΟ ΠῚ 997) onwn pp) 


1217, Ὁ a particle to, § 1X. 7, prefixed to ton them. wa, 7 it feminine. See 
§ VIL. 28. 


seed seeding herb eon αι you to given have I behold Aleim the said then And 
yu oy Awy 22 AN D2? nm mW OTN AN 29. 
tree a of fruit the it in which tree every the and ,earth the all of faces the upon which 
y 7 ws γυπ 5 ms) yam 90 ἣν ἫΝ 
.food for be shall it you to ,seed seeding 
SIN? TP O22 ya yt 


37 a particle from the root 735. nn) first person preter of the verb 7), § VII. 26. 
ro, Ὁ to, prefixed to [2 you, § V. 5. >> a noun feminine, § 1V. 6, from the root 
bos, § Xo. 
creeping (thing) every to and heavens the of fowl every to and earth the of beast everytoAnd 


won 27 ow my OD yaNm ΓῪ 2) 80. 
‘So was it and ,food for herb green every the ,life of breath the it in which earth the upon 
Ἵ ὙΠ ox awy py oD ANTM ww). ἫΝ ΥἹΝ ὃν 

p? a noun from the root p>. 


very good behold and made had he which whole the Aleim the saw then And 


TNO DD TN τὸ ἫΝ 5 NON ONT 31. 
.sixth the Day morning was there and evening was there and 
wut OY APA va) ay wm 


ἽΝ a particle from the root 18. ww, 7 emphatic prefixed to ww an ordinal noun 
of number, § 1X. 5. 
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PREFACE. 
Se 


THe want of a Chaldee Grammar, in the first Edition of this Work, seemed a real 
deficiency. This I have now endeavoured to supply in the following pages; with 
which however [ would by no means advise the Learner to concern himself, till in 
his course of reading the Original Scriptures he comes to such parts of them as are 
written in Chaldee, or, at soonest, till he has well mastered the Hebrew ; and then he 
may be assured that the ensuing Grammar will be found, though concise, yet extremely. 
easy, and sufficiently copious to instruct him in the Grammatical Inflections of the 
. Chaldee, as extant in the sacred writings, and even (speaking generally ) in the earliest 
Tatgums or Chaldee Paraphrases ; I mean those.of Onkelos and Jonathan. For the 
Biblical and more ancient Chaldee (as to it’s external form) differs not more from the 
Hebrew than the modern Spanish from the Latin, or even than the Doric from the 
Attic or [onic Dialect in Greek. 


In composing this little Tract, I have been chiefly indebted to Masclef’s Grammatica 
Chaldza ; but as upon a close inspection that work appeared not to have been drawn 
up with the accuracy that might have been wished, such mistakes and oversights as 
were observed in it have been carefully corrected. 


Besides some Chaldee Words occasionally inserted in the historical and. prophetical 
Books, after the Israelites became acquainted with the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 
following Parts of Scripture are written in the Chaldee Dialect: namely, 

Jeremiah, chap. x. ver. 11. 

Daniel, from ver. 4 of the second to the end of the seventh chapter. 

Exra, chap. iv. from ver. 8 to chap. vi. ver. 19, and chap. vii. from ver. 12 to 

ver. 27. ᾿ 


CON- 
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A SHORT Ἧ Ὁ 


CHALDEE GRAMMAR. 


“SECT. L. 
Of the LETTERS and READING. 


1. THE Letters and Manner of Reading are the same as in Hebrew. 
2. There is the same Distinction of the Chaldee Letters. as of the Hebrew, into Ra- 
dicols and Serviles. 


3. But observe that 4, which in Hebrew i is rade!’ is in Chaldee servile ; and, vice 
versa, 12, which is in. Hebrews servile, is in Chaldee Vadical. 





SECT. | ! 
Of the WORDS in CHALDEE. 


1, Many of the Words in Chaldee are exactly the same as in Hebrew. 


2. Many others are fomniet either by adding some ΜΌΝ at the beginning of a He- 
brew word, as : 


From a 


or at the end, as ; i Ops 
Ἢ romes Heb. tox a mother, Ch. xox, - 
a Heb. my peo} le, Ch; wings 3 
iddle, as 
‘Heb. sine thou, Ch. nine,” 
Fro m Heb. x02 a throne, Ch. ἐξ 3, 
an Heb. p35 to delight, Ch. py, 
“ry Heb. au a sceptre, Ch, dl 
or both in the middle and at the end, as 
Heb, + a hand, Ch. 87s, 
no { Heb, 5p° glory, Ch. sop's. 
3. Some Chaldee words are formed by dropping : a letter from the Hebrew, 25 


Heb. sms one, Ch. 5h, 
From { Heb. wis a τὰν, Ch. wo. 
sean ill 


Heb. ἘΞῚ ὙΠ Chald. ἘΞ," 
Heb. 13) fo serve, Ch, Tap ;., 






or even in the Ὕ 


4. Some 


a re 
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4. Some by transposing a letter, as 
From Heb. pon a portion, as of land, Ch. ¥pn a field. 


5. Many by changing some letter: thus 


4 in Heb. is in Chald. changed into Β : as 
Heb. 5112 iron, Ch. ὈΥΥΊΒ, 
From Heb, yp. to break, Ch. vps, 
Heb, myp. a valley, Ch. * NOPD; 


¥ into Y, as 
Heb. prs the earth, Ch. ys, 
From Heb. NY sheep, Ch. psy, ' 
Heb. ΠῊῸΣ an egg, Ch. sy2 ; 


Ὁ) into Ὁ, as: 
Heb. “nw fo keep, Ch. sind, 
From Heb. swa flesh, Ch.103, 
Heb. swy ten, Ch. DY, ; ee ἐὴ 


6. But the most frequerit changes of Lettérs ate of thie’ Heb: sibilant or 1 histing Let- 
ters into the Chaldee Dentals or Teeth-letters 5 thus 


1 is often changed into 4, as 
Heb. ant gold, Ch. 379, 
From] Heb mt to sacrifice, Ch. 125, 
Heb. 133 to remember, Ch. 1273; 


¥ into 2, as 
Heb. yp summer, Ch. 0p, 
From Heb yy" to consult, Ch. 0%, 
Heb. °2¥ an antelope, Ch. 8°20 5 
w into n, as 
Heb. 21 to return, Ch. 21, 
trom Heb saw to break, Ch. Ἵ3Π,.. — ὦ: 
Heb wy to be rich, Ch. shy. sitet 


7. There are some other, het ‘a sy changes of the Consonants i in Chaldee Words 
derived from the Hebrew, as of ἃ into 5, Ἵ intg ὦ, > into Pp, ps into 5, &c. 


8. Of the Vowels, 8 is often changed into *, as 
Heb. ws a head, Ch. ww, 
From Heb. baw the.grave, Ch. byw, 
Heb. 10x @ word, Ch. 110" 5 Ὑ 


‘7 into &, as 
in forming nouns feminine and the Aphel (Hiphil) and Ithpehal (Hi ithpael) Conjuga- 
tions of Verbs ; ὶ 

τ into " δὲ δὲν as = fl 
in Chaldee verbs derived from Hebrew ones. ending ir τ, thus from Heb, nay fo be 


willing, Ch.’ and 828 ; 


) into ἕν as 
From Heb. 2» good, Ch. ax, &c. 


1 into ", 88. 
in the Pehil or participle passive of verbs. 


* This word moreover drops thé y. 


SECT. 
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SECT. HI. ~ 
Of the DIVISION of WORDS, and first of NOUNS. © 


1. Words in Chaldee, as in Hebrew, may be divided into Nouns or Names, Verls and 
Particles. 


2. Chaldee Nouns are likewise distinguished into Substantives and Adjectives ; and 
“have two Genders, masculine and feminine ; and two Numbers, singular and plural. 


3. The Gender of Chaldeé Nouns is known either by their signification, as in He- 
brew and other Languages ; or by their Termination. 


* 4. * Chaldeenouns ending in ss, 1 and servile are feminine ; most others are masculine. 
5.. Chaldee nouns feminine ending in 8, are plainly formed by imitation of Hebrew 


ones ending in 1, as Ch. xo3t wisdom, of Heb. moan. 


6. Those in 1 or’ are formed from the Hebrew ones by dropping a final servile n, 
as 1921) a kingdom, from n\3>0 5.8 another (fem.) from nns. 


7. The plural of masculine nouns is formed by adding } to the singular, as 219 a king, 
plur. p50 kings. 
-8. The plural of feminine nouns is formed by adding ἢ to the singular, as ys @ land, 
plur. py /ands ; or by changing 8 final into}, as saw fem. beautiful, plur. VOW ; 
or 8h, into ts, as NM0D a watch, plur. json watches. 


9. The above are the most usual forms of plural nouns both masculine and feminine ; 
but there are also others, which may be better learned by use and observation in read- 
ing, than by having the memory loaded with a multiplicity of rules. 


Of NOUNS in REGIMINE or CONSTRUCTION. 


10. Nouns masculine singular in regimine suffer no change, but nouns masculine 
plural in regimine drop their final 7, as $32 sons’; suf3s8 553 sons of man, Dan, ii. 38. 
Comp. Heb. Grammar, ὃ IV. 15. 

11. Nouns feminine singular’in regimine change their final δὲ into n, as ΓΞ Nay 
the work of the house, for 811, Ezra vi. 7; those ending in 8m drop the x, as nD 
ἘΞ the word of the king, for nbn ; comp. Heb. Gram. § 1V. 16. 


12. Feminines plural ἴῃ 7, do when in regimine change their final } into n, as Myays 
ws the toes of the feet, for ;YI¥K, Dan. ii. 42. 


13. Thus far may be observed a great resemblance between the Chaldee and He- 
brew nouns ;. we must now take notice of a circumstance wherein they differ, namely, 
9 


Of the EMP HATIC Form of Chaldee Nouns. 


14. As * prefixed to a Hebrew noun often denotes the emphatic or definitive article, 
The, so does δὲ postfixed to a Chaldee noun, as Ἴ0 a king, 8250 The king; but in Dan. 
and Ezra 1 is often postfixed instead of 8, as 7292 The king, Dan. ii. 11. Comp. 
Ezra v. 1, 2. 


15. Nouns masculine singular emp/atic only postfix 8 ; but nouns masculine plural 
emphatic moreover drop their }, as 270 kings, emphat. #3710 The kings. 


« Ὁ Iconsider the feminine nouns in Daniel and Ezra, which end in τι, a3 Helew ones. 
d2 16. Nouns 
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16. Nouns feminive singular ending in s do in the emphatic form change δὲ into 
NN; as DIN wisdom, emphat. sno2n The wisdom (or in Dan. into mn); but nouns 
feminine singular in 8h suffer no change when emphatic. 

17. In nouns feminine plural the emphatic form is made from the absolute by chan- 
ging } into xh, as from ᾿ς foes, emphat. NnYyays The /oes, Dan. ii. 41. 


j 





Sect. (Vv. 
Of PRONOUNS. 


1. The Primitive Pronouns in Chaldee are, 


Of the First Person, 838, and ms singular, 7; sam, and 837), and sometimes 737738 
and 73773, and sometimes even pis and 737 plural, We ; 

Of the Second, ns, nx, and Anas singular, Thou ; ps and pins ( masc.) and }*n8 
and pass (fem.) plural, Ye; 

Of the Third, #17 He, and wn She, singular ; }128, and sometimes fs, 7271, OA, Ht 
and ΠΣ plural mase. They ; ΚΣ and sometimes ΣῈ and p77 plural fem. They. 


2. The Pronoun Suffixes to nouns and verbs in Chaldee are very like those in He- 
brew; thus we have, 


OF the First Person singular, 1) me postfixed to a verb, " my, toa noun, 
plural, 2 us and our. 


singular, Ἵ thee and thy, generally masc. 1) and thee and thy, 
Of the Second { generally fem. 
plural, 12 you and your; masc. 13 you and your, fem. 
: singular, ΤΡ Aim and his, 7 her and hers. ᾿ς 
Of the Third ΤΙ Σ΄ them, mase. and fem. ΠῚ their, masc. 35 their, fem. 


3. The above are the most usual Pronoun Suffixes ; but observe, that for » my, is 
sometimes used &, as arg. Josh. ii. 13, ΝΣ NY NaN ΠΡ my father and my mother ; 
for 81 our, often 7) and 3; for} sometimes 12 and (2 ; for [9 often ἢ5 ; for 7 very 
often 7, ἿΤ, "ΠῚ, and); for 7 sometimes 87; for ἢ often 17 and ton, and some- 
limes 7), and }. 

4. The Personal Affixes to verbs have a great resemblance to those in Hebrew, as 
will be evident from the Example of a Regular Verb in the ensuing Section. 





SECT. VY. 
Ν Of VERBS, and first of the Conjugation KAL. 


1. Verbs in Chaldee have three Conjugations, Kal, Hiphil or Aphel, and Hithpael 
or ithpehal. 

2. Kal denotes simply to do, as 4pb he visited, pod he went up. 

3. Aphel generally signifies 4o cause to do, or to cause to be done, like Hiphil in Heb. 
as ἼΡΒΙΣ he caused to visit; but sometimes Aphel retains only the simple signification 
of the Verb, 

4. Ithpehal is passive, or signifies to Le done, as 1ppns he was visited ; but Ithpehal 
sometimes denotes reflected action asin Hebrew. Here follows, 


5. An 








Comp. § VIL. 9. 
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5. An Example of a Regular Chaldee Vert in Kal, with the Personal Affixes and 
other Serviles printed in hollow letters. 


ἽΡΞ Visit. 
KAL. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Preter or Past Tense. 
Sing. 
She ΠΡ ap) He 
Thou (fem.) map) NNTP Thon bite 
Pop |b 
Plur. 


| ih imp) They 
Ye (fem.) Twp) pop Ye visited. 
| simp) We 


Future Tense. 


Sing. 
i 7pan 7p) He 
Thou (fem.) “pan PDA Tho bata or will visit. 
: Tpas I 
Plur. | 
They (fem.) — -7pa HIP)" They 
‘Ye (tem.) pan Ypan Ye ἡμω or will visit. 
| 7p) We 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Thou (fem.) ΡΒ 7p) ‘Visit Thou 
Ye  (fem.) sop 7p) Ye 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PHO 
Participle active, or Benoni. 
fem. sing. NPD PH masc. sing. Visiting. 
fem. plur. FIP) PIP) masc. plur. 
τ Participle passive, or Pehil. 
fem, sing. STP) PPD masce. sing. V sited 
masc. plur. PH PTPD masc. plur. 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS on the above Ewample of a Regular Verb in 
Kal, and first on the Pr. eter Tense. 


6. In the third Person masc. sing, » is often inserted before the last radical, as ὙΡΒ 
for ἼΡΕ. 
7. The third person fem. sing. sometimes postfixes hm, frequently s, and in Dan. 
and Ezra the Heb. n, instead of h. 
8. The second person sing. masc. in-Dan. and Ezra often postfixes nn and n in- 
stead of sn. 
9. The second person sing. fem. sometimes postfixes n’ for n. ᾿ 
10. The first person sing. fem. often postfixes only n for mn, particularly in Dan. ᾿ 
and Ezra; and sometimes Ἢ after the Hebrew form. 
11. The third person plur. often assumes { paragogic after 1, and sometimes drop- 
ping } retains only the; ; and in Dan. often ends in 7 *. 
12. The third person plur. fem. sometimes postfixes ss instead οὔ". 
13. The second person plur. masc. as also all others regularly ending in 7, drop that 
letter before a Pronoun Suffix. 
14. The second person plur. fem. sometimes ends in pn or 7h instead of pn. 
15. The first person plural sometimes postfixes 73 (from }28) instead of 3, and be- t 
fore pronoun affixes drops its &, or changes it into Ἱ or”. 


OBSERVATIONS on the Future Tense. 


16. In the future tense of verbs, 1 is often inserted before the last radical, as in 
Hebrew. 

17. The third person plur. fem. instead of the affix ἡ sometimes assumes h. 

18. The second person fem. sing, often ends in}, and sometimes dropping the? inj. 

19. The third person masc. plur. sometimes ends. in } instead of fA. 

20. The second and third person plur. fem. often end like the masc. in 71, especially . 
in Dan. and Ezra, and, with Pronoun Suffixes following, in 1. ‘ 

21. After καὶ of the first person sing. fut, » is often inserted. 


OBSERVATIONS on the IMPERATIVE. 


22. In the sing. fem. 8 is sometimes postfixed instead οὔ". 
23. The plur. fem. sometimes drops its final &, and ends in ἢ. 


OBSERVATIONS on the INFINITIVE. 


24. In Dan, Ezra and the Targums we meet with several Infinitives without the 
formative Ὁ prefixed. 

25. In Infinitives 1 is sometimes inserted before the last radical. 

26. -8 is often postfixed to the Infinitive, and in Dan. and Ezra, 5 

27. Some Infinitives as well of regular as of defective verbs are formed in ΠῚ , or the 
Ἱ being dropped, in Π, 


OBSERVATIONS on the PARTICIPLE PASSIVE or 
PEHIL. 


28. This Participle often inserts) before the last radical, like the Hebrew Participle 
Passive or Paoul, as fem. snwisi abominable, Ezra iv. 12. 


+ 





* If words of this form should not rather be regariied as A Rarticiples Benn masc. plur. used for 
Ἐδὼ as in Ith, »uprn Dan. ii, 13, 
SECT? 
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__ SECT. VI. 
Of the Conjugation APHEL. 


.etale ἄν he! jusation Aphel. seats 8 to the preter, iamperalige and infinitive, and » 
to the partici, 
. 13». The. persons. of Aphel are formed, and the participle declined, in the same man- 
ner asin Kal. 
3. It will be sufficient therefore to set down 
The first word of every tense and. mood in the conjugation Aphel. 


appx Pret. He caused to visit. 
app Fut. 
spas TMPERAT. 
sapan TN FITNIT. 
spp Participle Benoni. 


4. ‘Aphel sometimes inserts * beforé thé last radical, as Hiphil in Hebrew. 
_ ὅ. In'Dan. and’ Ezra the Hebrew characteristic ΤῈ is generally used for x, both in 
Aphel and Ithpehal. 

6. This characteristic 1 is sometimes in: Chaldee retained afier-a servile, both in the 
Future and-in the Participle,as in- Dawn’ he shall humble, Dan. vii. 24; MDYTIAD urging, 
‘Dan. ii. 15. 

7. The infinitive often occurs without the final ἐξ, 

8. In Dan. and Ezra ἢ is often’both prefixed and postfixed t to ifinitives in Aphel 
and Tthpehal, as in -triown> for to ‘destroy, Dan. vii. 26; ΠΡΌΣ for to bring up, 


Dan, vi. 23, or 24. 
9.-Sometimes the infinitive of Aphel ends in ΠῚ, as of Kal. Comp. § V. 27. 





SECT. VII, 
OF the Conjugation. ITHPERAL. 


1. The Conjugation Ithpehal prefixes:n.to the Preter, Imperative, and Infinitive, 
no to the Participle, and in the Future the formative 8 is dropped, 
2. The persons are formed, and the participle declined as in Kal. 


7pans Pret. He was visited. 

span Fut. 

sponses IMPERAT. 
ρθῶ INFINIT. 

apane Participle. 

3. In Ithpehal the characteristic n is generally transposed and placed after the first 
radical in verbs beginning with w and Ὁ, as in N2nws he was Sound, for M2whs, from 
now to find ; ἼΣΟΙΣ he was shut, for 208, from 12D to shut. ° 

4. Inthe Ithpehal οὗ verbs beginning with 1, the nis not only transposed, but 
changed into 7; soin those beginning with ¥ into Ὁ ; as ἴῃ ΠΣ (Marg. and Com- 
plut.) from 051, Dan. ii. g ; ΠΝ they shall be moved, from yt, bedi x Isa. xxviii. 


16; paw he shall be wetted, from y2¥, Dan. iv. 12. 
ὼ . δ, In 
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5. In the Ithpehal of verbs beginning with Π, Ὁ or “, the characteristic h is gene- 
rally dropped. 

6. In Ithpehal rs is often prefixed instead of nx, as in ἜΡΙΝ (Malton, ὅς.) 
were plucked up, Dan, vii. 8. Comp. § V, 21. 

7. In Dan. and Ezra the Hebrew nn is more frequently used than ΠΣ for the cha- 
racteristic of Jthpehal. 
~ g. In Dan. and Ezra occur many passive verbs exactly of the same form as the Hee 
brew Niphal and Huphal. 

0. In Dan. and Ezra there is also another passive verb, foriniell'a as it were Soni the 
participle passive Pehil, as follows : 


She ας ΠΤ ῊΡΌ ας ΠΡ. Ηθδ.. 
Thou (fem.) ANPP NATPD Tha ban visited. 
App I 
. rpp They 
Ye (fem.) pAwpp nana Ye re visited. 
siTpp We 


10. The characteristic of this conjugation is» inserted before the last radical. 

11. This* is sometimes dropped, as in 1nB2 they were bound, Dan, iii. 21. 

12. Besides the above stated conjugations of Chaldee verbs, there are two others used 
in the Targums, which have been denominated Shaphel and Ishthapal; the former 
prefixes w, the latter mwa, to the simple verb, as Tayyw, T2ynwr, from ay Lo serves 

13. Shaphelis nearly of the same importas the Heb. Hiphil, as 72yw he caused to 
serve; Ishthapal is its passive 11pnws he was caused to serve. 

14. The persons, infinitives and participles in Shaphel and Jshthapal, are formed asin 
Aphel and lihpehal ; the formative δὲ in Jshthapal being dropped after another servile. 


᾿ 





SECT. VIII. 
Of DEFECTIVE and REDUPLICATE VERBS. 


. Defective Verbs in Chaldee greatly resemble those in Hebrew. 
᾿ Verbs defective in the first radical are those beginning with ", ) or 8 ; nent called, 
as in Hebrew, defective Pe Yod,—Pe Nun, or—Pe — 
3. An Example ofa Verb defective Pe Yod. © 


yr 10 wow 


ITHPEHAL. APHEL. | KAL. 
VIAN YIN yn Preter. 
yr yt) yp Future. 
YAN YIN yt IMPERATIVE. 
NYTIAN NVR νον τὸ INFINITIVE. 
ΠΩ wk IM σοὶ cool, yt) Benoni. 
Spon yr Pehil. 








4. Observe, that in this, ol likewise in the following examples of defective Verbs, 
the first word only of each mood, tense, &c. is given, whence the other words are 
furmed regularly, as in‘ 7p, after the Chaldee manner. 

5. Verbs 
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' δὲ Verbs defective Pe Yod, in Aphel or Hiphil, generally change their > into 4, but 

not always; thus in Ezra v. 14, we have 2m he carriéd away ; in Ezra vii. 15, ΤΟΔῚ 

Sor to carry away, ‘Comp. § VI. 5, 8. 

6. The infinitive of these verbs is often formed in ΠῚ or'h,as ΣΤ ἐο show, Dan. ii.26. 

_ 7. Throughout the Jthpehal of these verbs the >is generally changed into 1, but not 

always ; thus in Ezra iv. 20, we have 27ND given ; andin Targ. Deut. xxiii. 8, 7.7» 
were Lorn. ! 


8. An Example of a Verb defective Pe Nun. . 
303 170 take. 
ITHPEHAL. . |. APHEL. ΚΑΙ. 
ὍΝ ee ΔΌΣ Preter. 
regular throughout,; = 0° 90 Future. 
retaining the 2. ΔΌΝ᾽ an IMPERATIVE. ' 
ΣΌΝ. τοῦ INFINITIVE. 
"ΔΘ 10) Benoni. 
ΔῸΣ) Pehil. 








9. In these verbs 3 is sometimes retained in the future and infinitive of Kal, as in 
jn» he shall give, Dan. ii. 16; in πιθοῦ for to pour out, Dan. ii. 46; and in Aphel, 
as in 1p they had brought out, Dan. v. 3; parm he had brought out, Ezra v. 14. 

10. In Ithpehal, the 3 is sometimes dropped, as in Targ. Gen. xxxviii. 25. ὉΠ 
spann she (was) brought out, for Sppind. Ὁ 

11. Verbs with ἐς for the first radical are in Chaldee much more frequently defec- 
tive than in Hebrew. (Comp. Hebrew Grammar, § VII. 15.) Here follows therefore 

12. An Example of a Verb defective Pe Aleph. . 


“oN To destroy. 


ITHPEHAL. APHEL. KAL. 
“ΣΝ ἼΩΝ Preter. 
regular throughout, aru Ἴ2 Future. 
retaining the x. IN Tas IMPERATIVE. 
| NTN 320 INFINITIVE. 
a) san Benoni. 
pan Pehil. 








13. In the future and infinitive in Kal of these verbs 8 is generally changed into », 
but not always; thus we have \n»» he shall speak, or let him speak, Dan. ii. 7 ; sx 
we will speak, Dan. ii. 36 ; \ox1> for to speak, Dan. ii. 9. , 

14. In Dan. and Ezra 77 is often used for the formative δὲ of Aphel, as in ΓΤ for 
to destroy, Dan. ii. 12. 

15. From the root jos to be steady is formed in Hiph. or Aph. pon. 

16. Verbs of but ‘wo radical letters, commonly called defective Oin Vau, and Oin 


Yod, are thus declined : 
Op 170 stand, 





ITHPEHAL. ; APHEL, ΚΑΙ, 
ὭΡΩΝ ΡΝ op Preter. 
Dpny Dp . Dipyor op Future. 
DpAN ps . ΠΕΡ οὐ IMPERATIVE. 
NOPAN NOPN oipo or Opa INFINITIVE. 
ὩΡΠΩ ΕΣ το ficaciok ἢ OP ΠΝ Ν δον νον Git 
᾿- mop Pehil. 





17. The 











17. The participle Benoni in Kal of these:verbs sometimes inserts. and sometimes °, 
as Coup or to'p,see Dan, di. 31. iv, 29... ΤΥ ἐγ ᾿ 
18. These Verbs sometimes take after the formative Ὁ of the infinitive Καί, 88 Targ. 
Gen. viii: 21, nd. for to curse, from >to curse. 
19. The-verbs called defective Oin. Yod,/are such as sometimes assume:a » before the 
_second radical, in all forms where the preceding Example has a4, εἰ ἐν 
20. Verbs which have 8, ΓΤ, and? for the last radical, and are called defective Lamed 
Aleph,—Lamed He, and—Lamed Yod, ofteti interchange those letters without at all 
varying the signification, as 832, 1193, anda, ἐο migrate. 
21. They are generally declined as in the following 
Example of a verb defective Lamed Aleph. 


NW To call. 
KAL. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Preter or Past Tense. 








Sing. 
She np np He 
Thou (fem.) ANP SAP Ἴλου boned | 
SAMOA ΜΟΥ 
Plur, 
wap They” 
Ye (fem.) psp ἢ Ye Vata 
samp We 
: Future Tense. 
Sing. ) 
She “pn wp He : β 
Thou (fem.) pp = NPA Thou μαι or will call. : 
naps I 
Plur. 
They (fem.) pn imp They 
Ye (fem.) ὉΠ ἢ, Ye Vt or will call. 
napa We , 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. ae 1 
Thou (fem.) op  Ὗ Call Thou. 
Ye (fem.) s7p. \np..Call Ye. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. | . 
| Spo Say | 
Participle active, or Benoni. 
- fem. sing. NP “ip masc. sing, Calling. 
-fem. plur.. rp pap masc. plur. 


The’ Participle passive, or Pehil, differs not'from Benoni. ashe 
Ϊ ᾿ 22. The 
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‘22. The third person sing. fem. preter of these verbs often ends in δὲ, as δ she 
called, Targ. Gen. xxxviii. 3 ; sometimes in n°, as M19 was darkened, Targ. Job xvii. 7. 
So in Jthpehal, mans Gen. it (fem.) was grieved, Dan. vii. 15. 

23. The second person sing. masc, preter sometimes ends in n°, as NN thou wast, 
Dan, ii. 31; mony thou wast grown, Dan. iv. 19. 

24. The first person sing. preter often ends in ‘hn, as ΠΕΣ J have created, Targ. 
Gen. vi. 7; «nm Iwas, Targ. Gen. xxviii. 16. 

25. The third person plur. preter sometimes has only 4 postfixed, as 1:u were changed, 
Dan. iii. 27 ; and sometimes ends in 18°,.as 1NY92 grew old, Targ. Isa. Ixiv.4; 1417 
they rejoiced. | 

26. The third person plur, preter, when construed with a noun fem. sometimes ends 
inp; as in pNIM have seen (fem.) Deut. iv. 3. οἷς ' , 

27. The third person fut. masc. sing. is terminated indifferently ins, 4, or >; and 
so the participle Benoni. 

28. The infinitive in Kal of these verbs are not only of the form spn, but also of 
SP, Npd, Np and περ (as πο Targ. Hos, v. 13.), and sometimes they end in 7, 
as Dan. iii. 19, 11799 ἐο heat ; (Qu.) so in Hiph. or Aph. Dan. ii. 10, 7m77 fo tell. _ 


20. _ APHEL. ! 
ee. Og nog ee 
way Luture. 
ops IMPERAT. 
πὴ INEINIT. 
_ompoa Benoni. 


30. Ithpehal is declined as Kal, prefixing it’s characteristic nsx ; as in 4p, § VII. 2. 
31. Verbs doubly defective are such as have », 2 or 8 for their first radical etter, and 
ἐξ, 7 or? for their last, ; re 

32. These verbs, as to their first radical, follow the rules of verbs defective Pe Yod,— 
Pe Nun, and-—Pe Aleph, above given; and as to their last, those of verbs defective 
Lamed Aleph,—Lamed He, and-——Lamed Yod. Comp. Hebrew Grammar, § VII. 25. 

33. Reduplicate verbs, or such as double their second radical, take 1 after their first 
radical in Kal and Ithpehal, after the manner of the reduplicate Hebrew verbs. Comp, 
Hebrew Grammar, ὃ V11. 30. © | 





SECT. IX. 


Of the CHANGES made in Verbs on account of the PRONOUN 
SUFFIXES. 


1. The persons of verbs ending ἴῃ. ἢ) often drop the before the pronoun suffix, as 
Dan. ii. 9, uN ye shall cause me to know, or tell me, for δ) ΓΤ, as it is written: 
ver. 5; Dan. iv. 3, sy 77) they might tell.me, for i YT ; so ver. 2,139" ; and ver. 
16,3552. Comp. Hebrew Grammar, § VI. 28. 

2. Verbs defective Lamed Aleph,—Lamed He, and--Lamed Yod, generally drop 
their last letter before a pronoun suffix, asTarg. Gen. xxxii. 2, 31m he saw them ; 2 Sam. 
i. 7,°01M he saw me; Isa. xlv. 18, 93 he created it. 

3. orp are frequently inserted between a verb future and the pronoun suffix, and 
more rarely between a verb preter and the suffix 5 as ;\2321u» he shall deliver you, Dan. 
iii. 15; 321 he will deliver thee, Dan. vi. 16, or 17, po>bxw’ he shall ask of you, 


Ezra vii. 21. τ -+ - SECT. 
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SECT. X. ν 


Of SYNTAX, of the USE of the SERVILES, and of finding 
» RA Δ Δ the ROOT. epi οι | pat 


The rules relating to each of these particulars in Chaldee are so nearly the same as 
in Hebrew, that it seems sufficient to refer the Reader, who has carefully perused the 
preceding part of this Grammar, to what is said on these points in the Hebrew Gram- 
mar, § VIII. 1X. X,. J proceed therefore to remove such remaining difficulties as 
may be most apt to puzzle the Learner, by ’ | a 





SECT. XI, 


A Short GRAMMATICAL PRAXIS on the CHALDEE of 
Jeremiah and Daniel. Re 


JER. ΣΧ. Ui: 


OE. 
made have not earth the and heavens the who Aleim the them to say shall ye Thus 
Way ΝὉ NPAN nov Ἵ NTN ΟΥ̓) PMNN ANID 


forms ae 
.these heavens under from and earth the from perish shall 
ΣΤῸΝ NOW MN Ὁ ΝΝῸ TTaN 


“ΠΣ Thus, a compound particle from 5 like, as, and 135 this. p/VOs8h, a verb second 

person masc. plur. fut. from root Sox by ὃ V.5, and VIII. 13. toi, Ὁ a particle fo, 
and ἘΞῚΠ a pronoun suffix them, by § IV. 3. sx a noun masc. plur. emphatic by 
§ LII. 15, from root mds. % the pron. relative who, Dw a noun masc. plur. em- 
phatic. spi the earth, a noun fem. sing. emphatic by ὃ III. 14. See Lexicon, 2» 
shall perish, after the Heb. form. 82ND, Ὁ from, SYN a noun fem. sing. emphatic, 
See Lexicon. 


DANIEL, Chap. II. 


Ver. 4. Then spake the Chaldeans to the king na" (in), Aramitish or Chaldee, 
shew will we interpretation the and ,servants thy to dream the tell ;live ages for king O 
aN NWT) ἽΠΠΩ) ΝΟΤΙ Tor ὙΤ ΣΝ N20 
$991 a noun masc, sing. emphatic, the postfixed ὃς being here used as ἃ sign of the 
vocative, as 7 pretixed in Heb. po>y>, > for, pody a noun masc. plur. by § II. 7. 
from root ἘΞ». ἃ verb second person masc. sing. imperat. in Kal, from root ΣΤ 


or ὉΠ by § VIII. 21. ΌΤΙ a noun mase. sing. emphatic, from root &dn. sim) a 
verb first person masc. plur. fut. in Kal, from root mn, or ἘΠ, by § VIIL. 21. 





, . C ) . 
not If : gone is me from thing the ,Chaldeans the to said and king the Answered 


NOU NTN OD AND ΝΟ) ΝΜ ΝΣ πὸν ὁ. 
houses your and, made beshall ye pieces ,interpzetation its and dream the me tell shall ye 


Pn Wayn pom. AWW NOI ΡΠ. 

ΠΣ SE toms ary ti οὐ ,made be shall confiscate 
sow . 7p 

nbn 
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ΠΡΟ a noun fem: emphatic for nn (see § ITI, 14, and comp, ver. 8.) from root 
bp to speak, so properly a word, used for a thing, as Heb. 4277. ΜΠ ἃ verb third person 
sing. preter by§ V. 7, from root Nx. *3NYTNAN, 3 a pronoun suffix me by § LV. 2. pynAn 
a verb second person masc. plur. fut. in Hiph. or Aph. from root y by ὃ Ὗ. 5. VI. 6. 
VIII. 3. mw, ta pronoun suffix its (masc.) for the more usual > by g1V.3. poon 
anoun masc. plar. by ὃ III. 7. ts3ynha verb second person mase. plur. fut. in Ith. 
from root 72y. ἢ 3, 2 a noun mase. plur. in Reg, by § III. 10. 2 a pronoun 
suffix masc. plur. your by § TV. 2, 13 anoun fem. by § III. 4. See Lexicon. pnwm 
a verb third person masc. plur. fut. in Ith. from tbe root Dw, and observe this is an 
instance.where wand n are not transposed, as they usually are according to § VII. 3. 


great honour and reward a and gifts ,tell shall ye interpretation its and dream the if And 


sw 7p) man wna pn WH) ΝΟ 77M. 6. 
-me ye tell interpretation its and dream the therefore ,me before from receive shall ye 
pn wry ΝῸ ΤΙ re ee ae or 


pn a verb second person masc. plur. fut. in Hiph. or Aph. from root 81m or Mn 
by § VI.6. VIII. 21, for ;ynh, the two 1's coalescing into one, asin ‘N71 at the end 
of the verse. }3N a noun fem. plur. from sing. 1 by § IIT. 8, of root 1). 2123 
a noun fem. after the Heb. form. See Note on § 11]. 4, and Lexicon. ΠΤ, 5 a pro- 
noun suffix me, 117 a verb second person plur. imperat. in Hiph. or Aph. from root 
Mn or 81n, for 11h, the two 1’s coalescing into one. 


,servants his to tell will dream the king the ,said and (time). second a answered They 


ὙΠ} won noon ND ps) INO. 
.tell will we interpretation its and 
mn wp) 


phos third person masc. plur. preter, or rather the participle Benoni masc. plur. used 
for the verb, from root 1px; see § V. 11, and note. *nit2y9, Ὁ to, W\42y his servants, 
*m here denoting both the noun masc. plur, and the pronoun his, ~ | 
gaining (are) ye time that I know truth a of ,said and king the Answered 
Py ὩΠῸΝ NTT NN YD DY YF AWN NM my 8. 


--- πος 





Cs at δα, τε 

.the thing me from gone is that see ye'as for as much 

PSN OTD NTN Ἵ PAT 72 79 

yy a participle masc. sing. Benoni in Kal of root »’ used for the present tense. See 
Hebrew Grammar, § VI. 7. ΒΣῚΣ a noun fem. inn a verb second person miasc. plur. 
preter in Kal, from root sim or in, by § VEIL 21. a 

Ver. 9. ‘syn ye shall tell me, for inn by § IX. 1. ΠΒῚΘ ΠΡ a deceitful 
word. See note on ὃ III. 4. pninim ye have prepared, a verb second person masc. 
plur. preter in Hiph. or Aph. from root jot. 11080) for to. speak, > for, 180 a verb:in- 
finitive in Kal, from root Ios by ὃ VITI, 13. sinw should be changed, a verb third 
person masc. sing. fut. in Ith. from root Mw or Ni, Ὁ and Nn being transposed by 
§ VII. 3. yo 1 shall know. See Lexicon in yt’ VIL. 

Ver. 10. ‘Ms is, are, a verb impersonal, like Hebrew tw, see Lexicon under nv IT. 
sna? the dry land, a noun fem. sing. emphatic by ὃ III. 16. n>n the word, a noun 
fem. sing. in Reg. after the Hebrew torm. 

Ver. 11. 11950 the king, a noun masc. sing. emphatic, for spon by ὃ TIT. 14. 18 
it is, from the impersonal verb, ns and ‘Mm postfixed Aim, comp. ‘hs ver. 10. 

Ver. 12. 1721179 for to destroy, > a particle for, 14210, a verb infinitive Hiph. or Aph. 
from root 128 by § V. 26, and VIII. 14. 55 αἰ!, Ὁ is often expletive in Chaldee, as it 


is sometimes in Hebrew, or it may be regarded only as the sign of the accusative case. 
Ver. 13. 


re SIRS Rl a 
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᾿ Ver.13. powpno slain, a participle mase. plur. Ith. from root bpp, for third person 
plur. preter were slain, mbwpn?, > for, adwpni to Le slain, a verb infinitive Ith. for 
sbtopns by § VI. 5, 8. He 

Ver. 14. ps2 then, from 2 in and px then. nn caused to return, a verb third 
person sing. preter in Hiph. or Aph. by. § VIII. 16. VI.5. 

Ver. 15. MEYNNAD urging, a participle fem. sing. in Aph. or Hiph. by § VI. 6, with 
τὶ postfixed, after the Hebrew form, for s, from root AYN. 

Ver. 16, 7M775, an infinitive verb by § VIII. 28, with Ὁ used elliptically, see Lexi- 
con under 5 21, ! 

Ver, 18.7217, a verb third person masc. plur. fut, in Hiph. or Aph. from root 128, 
see § VIII. 12. VI. 5, 6. 
Ver. 20. ΠΌΣΗ "9 for, or on account of, the wisdom, for this seems the force of 4 
in this place. 

Ver. 22. snp ny the deep things, a participial noun fem. plur. emphatic by § II. 17. 
So xmonD. : | 


Ver. 23. nas of my fathers, nos a noun masc. plur. with a fem. Hebrew termi- 
nation, like the Hebrew ΤΊΣ εξ or Nas and the radical ΓΙ retained from root M18 10 desire. 
8221, a verb first person plur. preter in Kal, from root x2 or Mya by § VIII. 2!. 

Ver. 25. ποτ ΠΣ, 9 in, ΟΠ hastening ; which word may be-considered either 
as a verb infinitive in Ith. or as a noun fem. sing. from root ὍΣΣ fo hasten, 539375 
Daniel, with the > redundant, as very usual in Chaldee. Comp. ver. 12,48, and x13 
ver. 35, and Lexicon under 4 22. 

Ver. 26. "ΓΝ ΤΠ for to tell me, ΤΡ τι a verb infinitive Hiph. or Aph. from root »7 
by § VI. 5. VIII. 6. . . 

Ver. 31. 121 this. See Lexicon in 11. tONp a participle Benoni masc. sing. in Kal, 
from root &p by ἃ VIII. 17. 


Ver. 34. pnt them, by § 1V. 1. 


_ Ver. 35. n2hwn was found, a verb third person masc. sing. preter in Ith. from root 
now, t and n being transposed by ὃ VII. 3. 


Ver. 3g. "ms 1250, two fem. nouns sing. by § III. 4, 6. 


Ver. 41. mmr a verb second person masc. sing. from root 81M or Mtn fo see, by 
§ VIII. 2t, and V.8.. snyaye the toes, a noun fem. plur. emphatic, from sing. pays 
by § ΠΙ.17.  sin/for, to Le, 17a verb infinitive from root #17 by ὁ VIII. 28. 

Ver. 43. πῆρ, Ὁ for, ἢ them, and.17 to Le, infinitive, from 81m or aI by § VILE. 28. 
‘TX. 2... Comp. also Lexicon under 9.21. 19 from 5 like, as, and ἡ that.. 


Ver. 45. jon faithful, a participial noun in the Hiph. or Aph. form, from the root 
- ὍΣΣ to be steady, by § VI. 6. VIII. 15. 


THE END. 
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an 


® To swell, heave, distend. ΤῈ occurs 
not however as a Verb in this sense; 
but hence, 


As aN. fem. plar. mas Botiles of skin, 


skin-botiles, so called from being remark- 


: ably capable of distension or swelling, 


Sacculi. occ. Job xxxii. 19; where it 
seems evident from the context, particu- 
larly from the mention of wine, which 
has no vent, in the former part of the 
verse, that this is the true sense of the 
word ; and accordingly one of the Sep- 
tuagint translations (for, in this place, as 
in some others, there are two) seems to 
explain it by Acxss, and Monianus ren- 
ders it Utres. won m2 may perhaps 
mean bottles of new wines, i. 6. bottles 
with new wines or fermenting liquors in 
them. See Scott’s note. It is too well 
known to be insisted on, that the ancients 
made use of bottles of skin to hold their 
wine, as is usual in many countries to 
this day. Thus Homer mentions wine 
being brought acxw ev aryeiw in a goat's 
skin, Ul. iii. lin. 247. Odyss. vi. iin. 78. 
ix. lin. 196, 212. Herodotus, ii. 121, 
ἄσκες τλησανῖα “ve, having filled skins 
with wine. And Maundre/l*, i 

of the Greek convent at Bel/mount, near 
Tripoli in Syria, says, “‘ the same per- 


- son, whom we saw officiating at the 


altar in his embroidered sacerdotal robe, 

t us, the next day, on his own 
back, a kid, and a goat's skin of wine, as 
a present from the convent.” Comp. 
Josh. ix. 4, 13. Mat. ix. 17, and Wet- 
stein’s note there. 


* Journey, March 12. 





Δὲξ 


From Heb. m2 may be derived the Latin 
Obba, “a bowl with a great belly, a 
bottle, a jug.” γ, ὑπο δά 

Il. As a N. masce. 1% State of swelling, 
greenness, ~tridity; spoken of a plant 
while growing and diating. occ. Job. 
viii. 12. As a N. masc. plur. in Regim. 
5 Fruits when in this expanding state. 
occ. Cant. vi. 10, or 11. 

ΠῚ. As a N. fem. m2% seems used Job 
ix. 26, for the Egyptian Papyrus, a plant 
remarkable for its vigorous thriving. 
My days are passed away as the ships or 
τις ἀκοαὶ Papyrus. Gem Isa. xvii 2, 
and under x03 Il. and Schuliens and 
Scott on Job. 


IV. Asa N. masc. 2, and fem. plur. m2" | 


and nx, are words often used in 5, 8. 
when speaking of the heathen conjura- 
tions. On an attentive review I think 
the singular 21% must, in the following 
texts, Lev. xx. 27. Dent. xviii. 11. 
1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8, denote the evil spirit 
himself, the πνεῦμα wobaves spirit of 
divination, as St. Luke calls him, Acts 
xvi. 16; and that it may so signify in 
every other where it occurs, 
namely 2 K. xxi. 6. 1 Chron. x. 13, 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. Isa. xxix. 4. Bate, 
Crit. Heb. places these words under 1% 
to be willing, and , ‘this is a 


proper word for a familiar spirit,fromthe _ 


affection he was supposed to have taken 
to the person heattended.”’ Batsince the 
fem. plor. ΓΙΞΣΣ or M38 in this view al- 
ways denotes the persons or women who 
had the evil spirit, or who were 298 N>Y2 
mistresses of the Diy as it is 

} Sam. xxviii. 7; na i xix. 31. 


eS ὉΨΆΙΝ 


ΣΝ ΣΤ MIN—TIN 


t Sam. xxviii. 3, 9. Isa. xix. 3.) I ap- 
prehend that both 218 and nas may 
better be referred to the swelling or tn- 

flation with which the persons who had 
the 21s in them toma (see Lev. xx. 27.) 
were affected. Thus 218 will be literally 
the inflater, and ΠῚΣΝ the woman in- 

fated. Virgil has described an inflated 
Prophetess of this kind, Ain. vi, 46. 
& sey. 

Ait, Deus, eece Deus! Cui talia fanti 

Ante fores, subitd non vultus, non color unus, 

Non compte mansere come ; sed pectus anhelum, 

Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri, 

Nec mortale sonans: adflata est numine quando 

Jam propriore Dei. 

The Virgin cries, The God, behold the God! 

And straight her visage and her colour change, 

Her hair’s dishevell’d, and her heaving breast 

And lab’ring heart are swol’n with sacred rage ; 

Larger she seems, her voice no mortal sound, 

As the inspiring God near and more near 

Seizes her soul. 
This shews what the Heathen meant 
when they spoke of their Diviners being 
pleni Deo, full. of the God: “ And al- 
though in those frantic fits of the Hea- 
then Diviners there might frequently be 
much affectation and imposture, yet no 
doubt in many such instances, there was 
a real possession by an evil spirit. This 








is too plain to be denied in the case of 


the divining damsel, Acts xvi. 16,18*.” 
os occurs not as a V. but hence, 
As aN. masc..2°28 New corn still green, 

corn swollen or dilated to its full size. 

Exod. ix. 31. Ley. ii; 14. 
yan win Themonth of green corn; LXX, 

τῶν yew, of new fruits. Exod. xiii. 4. 

xxiii, 15. xxxiv. 18. Deut. xvi. 1. It 

answered nearly to our March, O. 8. 

and had this name because in Egypt and 

Palestine corn, particularly barley t, was 

in ear at that time. So April among the 

Romans was called ab apertendo terram, 


from opening the earth. The Author of 
the Ceremonies and Religious Customs of| 


all Nations observes, Vol. iii. p. 108, 
that the year among the Hurons, and 
several other nations οὗ Canada. and 
Mississippi, is composed of twelve syno- 
dical lunar months; and that all the lunar 
months have names suitable to them. 
They give the name of the worm moon to 


* Greck and English Lexicon to New Testament 
under Μανγευομαι, where see more. 

+ Dr. Shaw says, that in Egypt barley is usually 
ripe about the beginning of April (QO. S.) and in 
the ear the beginning of March. Travels, p. 406, 7. 
2d Edit, Comp. under px. 





the month of March, because those rep- 
_tiles begin to discover themselves at that 
time ; that of the moon of plants to the 
month of April; the moon of swallows to 
that of May, and so on. The Flemings 
have the same form of speech in their 
tongue ; the month of February is by 
them calledt the month in which they 
crop or prune the trees; the month of 
April, that § in which the meadows are 
fit for mowing ||. The signs of the Zo- 
diac alsu received their names in much 
the same manner, as may be seen in 
Pluche’s Hist. du Ciel, Vol.i.p. 11, ἃ seq. 
sa To be lost, perish. 

I. To be lost, as cattle which go astray. 
1 Sam, ix. 3.20. Ps. cxix. 176. Jer. 1. 
6. Ezek. xxxiy. 4, 16—or other things 
which are missed by the owner. Deut. 
xxii. 3. As a N. fem. 7728, and m 
Regim. ΠΊΩΝ A thing lost. Exod. xxii. 9. 
Deut. xxii. 3. & al. 

II. To be lost, undone, nigh to perishing, 
Exod.x.7. Num. xxi.29. Deut. xxvi.9. 
Job. xxix. 13. 

Ill. To be lost, be destroyed, perish. Lev. 
xxvi. 38. Num. xvi. 33. Comp. Ps. 
xxxi. 13. In Kal and Hiph. Fo cause to 
perish, to destroy. Deut. xii. 2, 3. 2K. 
xxi. 3. Num. xxiv. 19. xxxilil. 52. As 
a N. pax Destruction. Job xxviii. 22. 
xxxi. 12. Ps. Ixxxviii. 12. & al. So ta 
occ. Num. xxiv. 20, 24. 

The name A€addwy, Rev. ix: 11, is plainly 
the Hebrew word 71728 in Greek letters,. 
only doubling the ὃ for the sake of pro- 
nunciation. 

IV. In a moral or spiritual sense, 700 de- 
stroy, corrupt, pervert. Eceles. vii. 7- 
Also, To be corrupt, profligate. Job xxx. 
2, where see Schultens and Scott. 

tas with a radical, (see Exod. x. 27. Deut. 
ii. 30. x. 10.) but mutable or omissible 7. 

It denotes, in general, acquiescence, and is 
opposed to ps0 refusing, Isa. i. 19, 20. 
«<a to acquiesce is one thing, Ms to 
desire is another,” says Coecetus. 

I. To acquiesce, be willing, submit. Isa. i. 
19. with an Infinitive V. following. Job 
xxxix. 9. In this sense it is generally 
preceded by the negative Participles noi, 


and frequently followed by an Infinitive. 


V. with > prefixed. Gen. xxiv. 5, 8. 
Exod. x. 27. Ley. xxvi. 21. & al. freq. 


+ Snoeimaand. § Grasmaand, 

|| Our Saxon Ancestors, in like manner, gave de- 
scriptive Names to the Months, See Verstegan’s. 
Antiquities, p. 64. 
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If. Transitively, or with > and a N. or 
Pron. following, To acquiesce with, con- 
sent to. Prov. i. 25, 30. Deut. xiii. 8. 
Ps, Ixxxi. 12. 

ΠῚ. Absolutely, ΤῸ acquiesce, rest content. 
Proy. vie 35. In Prov. i. 10, thirty-six 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices for 82m have 
mann, and the LXX. and Vulg. appear 
to have followed the same reading. How- 
ever the common reading 82N O8 go not, 
makes a very good sense. 

IV. As aN. mase. sing, 1s. 

1. A father, from his sopyy or natural αὐ 

Jection to his children, in whom he de- 
lighteth. See Ps. ciii. 13. Prov. iii. 12. 
Mal. iii. 17. Mat. vii. 9,10, 11. Hence, 

2. Afore-father, progenitor, ancestor. Gen. 
xxviii. 13. xxxi. 42. xlvi. 34. & al. freq. 

3. A first author, origin. Gen. iv. 20, 21. 

4, A father, in honour or dignity, a go- 
vernour, protector, or the like. 2 K. vy. 
13. vi. 21. Isa. xxii. 21. 

Aninstructer, teacher. Jud. xvii. 10. xviii. 19. 
1K. xiii. 11, 12. 2 K. ii. 12. vi. 21. 
xiii. 14. Isa. xliii. 27, pwstn Pax Thy 
chief Father hath sinned, i. 6. the High 
Priest, Urijah. See 2 K. xvi. 10O—i6. 

A tender and constant benefactor. Job xxix. 
16. Comp. Job xxxi. 18. 

5. This title is ascribed to God ; 

ist, With respect to men, as being their 

Sather by creation, Isa. lxiv.8. Mal. i. 6. 
ii. 10.—by redemption and protection, 
see Deut. xxxii. 6. Isa. lxiii. 16. 

2dly, With respect to the human nature 
of Christ. See Ps. Ixxxix. 27. 

3dly, [tis also ascribed to Christ God- Man, 

Isa. ix. 6. Comp. John xiv. 6—11. 

To denote that this N. 28 a father is de- 
rived from the root 78, it is, when in 
construction, always (except in two pas- 
sages, Gen. xvii. 4, 5.) written δὲ: (the 
ἡ being substituted for the n) and to di- 
stinguish it from S28 green fruits, it 
always forms its plural in ΠῚ or ΠΤ as 
N28, or NIN, never in 2". 

In 2 Chron. iv. 16. vas his Father seems 
hardly intelligible. The LXX render 
the word by καὶ ἀνήνεγκε and brought, 
So appear to have read 82") which makes 
a good sense. 

Hence Syr. Abba, Eng. Abbot, abbess, abbey. 

V. Asa Ν. pvas Acguiescent or submissive 

Jrom poverty, poor in this sense, like 
Lazarus in our Lord’s parable. Exod. 
xxiii. 6, 11. Deut. xxiv. 14. Job xxix. 
16. xxx. 25. & al. freq. 

VI. As aN, fem. mya Acquiescence, ac- 


Ὁ Ν--ΠῺΝ 


quiescent satisfaction. occ. Eccles. xii. 5. 
And satisfaction shall be abolished. The 
old man, as in the case of Barzillai, 
2 Sam. xix. 35, or 36, has no satis- 
Jaclion in any thing. 
Juvenal, Sat. x. lin. 203, 


Non eadem vini, atque cibi, torpente palate, 
Gaudia. 


Nor wine, nor food, his torpid palate please. 


Comp. Sat. vii. lin. 34. 

The evil days are now come, in which he 
must say I have no pleasure in them. 

In the first two editions of this work, I 
was prevailed on by the authority of the 
LXX and Vulg. and by the comment of 
Dr. Smith, to render this word the ca- 
per-tree, or -fruit; and in the second 
edition, I endeavoured to explain the 
sentence as well as I could on that in- 
terpretation ; but I must now confess, 
that I cannot approve that explanation, 
and am inclined to say. with Cocceius. 
** What the LXX mean by καππαρις let 
others guess.” 

VII. ‘as An Interjection of sorrow or la- 
mentation, Alas! occ. Proy. xxiii. 29. 
It seems formed, like many other Inter- 
jections, and like "ΝΣ in the same verse, 
by an onomatopeia, and like that is 


same word in Greek letters. 

Mas occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. in 
Reg. nn2s is used once, Ezek. xxi. 15, 
or 20, and is variously rendered the point, 
the terrour, or the glittering of the sword. 
Schultens, in ‘his MS. Orig. Heb. ob- 
serves that the Arabic V. m2) or nas 
signifies crepare to make a noise, to rattle, 
also increpare to chide with noise ; whence 
says he, 290 nnas Ezek. xxi. 15, incre- 
patio gladii, includes both the proper and 
improper signification, as denoting both 
the noise made by the sword, and also the 
rebuke which accompanies it. Perhaps 
the phrase may best be rendered in En- 
glish, the noise, or noisy rebuke of the 


conturbationem the disturbance. 

jax In Hith. Zo mount up, or, according 
to others, to be dispersed, or dissipated, 
like smoke. Once Isa. ix. 17 or 18; 
where Bp. Lowth, And they shall mount 
up in volumes of rising smoke. 

Son 

I. In Kal, Το be desolate, waste. Isa. xxiy. 7. 
Jer. iv. 28, & al. Also, To lay waste, 
make desolate ; on desolavit, 

2 





used as a N. AsSo:, Alas! is almost the 


sword. The Vulg. translates nnn by- 


- 





——— ήδρς, ὡς. 
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atid French translat. [1 a desolé. Lam. 
ii. 8. 

Il. In Kal, Zo mourn. Hos. x. 5. Joel i. 
9. Amos yiii. 8, In Hith. To bemoan 
oneself. Ezek. vii. 12,27. Also, To 
make or pretend oneself a mourner. See 
Exod. xxxiii. 4. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. As a N. 
bass A mourning, Gen. xxvii. 41.1. 11, 

Ill. 5a A particle of sorrowful, and 
thence of serious or earnest affirmation. 

1. Alas indeed! oh indéed! Gen. xiii. 21. 
2 Sam. xiv. 5, where the Vul. Heu! 
Alas! Comp. 1 K.i. 43. 2 K. iv, 14 

2. Indeed, in truth, Gen. xvii. 19. Dan. x. 
Ud τὸ 

3. But indeed, yet indeed. 2 Chron. i. 4. 
xix. 3. xxxili. 17. Ezrax. 13! Dan. x. 7. 

The above-cited are all the texts where 
dass occurs as a Particle; and thence 
plainly the Greck Particle Αξαλε Alas! 
O that! 

pax See under m2 . 

pass To stuff, cram, or fill with food. 
Hence as a Particip. paoul, Dias Stuffed, 
crammed, fatied. occ. 1 K. iv. 23, or vy. 
3. Prov. xv. 17. 

As aN. dias 4 stall, crib; a place where 
eattle are fed. Job xxxix.9. Proy. xiv. 4. 
Isa. 1. 3. 

As a Participial N. masce. plur. in Reg. 

wand, Store-houses, magazines of provi- 
sions. So LXX, arobyx2zs.. But as the 
richer and more pampered Babylonians 
are in the next verse described under the 
image of young bulls, perhaps we may, 
with Dr, Blayney, better render *D2x0 
fattening stalls, understanding by that 
term their sumptuous, houses and pa- 
laces, which had been the scenes of their 
luxury. occ. Jer. 1. 26. 

Der. Lat. Obesus, whence in Eng. Obesity. 
Boose, a Stall, see Junius’s Etymol. 
Anglic. 

pan 

I. In Kal and Niph.. To collide, wrestle, 
struggle. occ. Gen. xxxii. 24, 25. 

Il. As a N. pass Smal dust, or powder, 
such as is formed by the collision of 
larger portions of matter. Exod. ix. 9, & 
al. As a N. fem. πρῶ Small dust or 
powder of aromatics, made by collision 
or pounding. occ. Cant. iii. 6. 

Sas 

I. As a N.as Strong, stout, mighty. Job 
xxiv. 22. Jer. xlvi. 15. Asa N. masc. 
plur. 18 is used for budls, Is. xxxiv. 7. 
Ps. xxii. 13, 1. 13. Ixviii. 31.—for horses, 
Jud. y. 22. Jer. viii. 16. xlvii, 3.:1.11. 
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from the great strength of those animals. 
In Jer. xlvi. 15, forty-eight of Dr. Ken- 
nicolt’s Codices read 778 thy strong, or 
mighty one, in the singular. The LXX 
explain the word by. ὁ Amis, 6 μοσχος 
ὁ exaenlog oa, Apis, thy chosen calf, as 
if that idol were particularly intended. 
But we may perhaps better understand 
it of the mighty king of Egypt. _ 

15 ΣΝ Stout-hearted, Esprits forts. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 6. Isa. xlvi. 12. -Symmachus in 
the former text renders it ὑπερήφανοι τὴν 
καρδίαν, proud, or haughty, in heart ; in 
the latter, σκληροκαρδιοι, hard-hearted. 

Il. The material heavens are called by this 
name, Ps, Ixxviii. 25 ; for what is in that 
verse expressed by "28 tan) bread of 
the strong ones, is called in the preceding 
sentence [nw 725 corn of the heavens. 

It would be an affront to the reader's under- 
standing, to go about to persuade him that 
Angels do not eat manna, any more than 
any thingelse. But that the Phenicians 
or Canaanites worshipped their God, the 
heavens, under this name, or attribute of 
ἘΞ ΣΕ the strong ones, is highly probable 
from the plain remains of a Phenician 
temple at Abiry (1x) in Wiltshire, 
which still retains the name. For an ac- 
curate and ingenious account of which, 
I refer to the reverend Mr. Cooke’s En- 
quiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical 
Religion, Temples, ὅθ. though I must, 
with due deference, dissent from that 
learned gentleman’s supposition, that 
this temple was erected to Jehovah, the 
ever blessed Trinity, as I believe it was 
dedicated to the material trinity of the 
heacens, which the Phenicians wor- 

. shipped. 

III, Asa N. mase. 538, and fem. mas The 
wing or pinion of a bird, in which their 
strength consists. Deut. xxxii. 11. Ps. 
ly. 7. It is once used as a Verb, Job 
xxxix. 26. To wing, move the wings. 

438 occurs not as a V. in the Heb. but in 
Chaldee signifies to bind, bind together, 
collect; and that this is nearly the idea 
of the Hebrew word appears from the 
things to which it is applied, for hence, 

I. As a N. fem. in Reg. n1ax A bunch or 
bundle of herbs, as of hyssop. occ. Exod. 


xii. 22. So the LXX decuyy, and Vulg. 


fasciculum. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. nits Zhe bunches 
or knots of a yoke, formed, I suppose, 
by the cords inserted into the wooden 
part of it. occ. Isa. lviii. 6. 
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III. As a N. fem. m3 A close body, or 


knot of men, Manipulus. oce. 2 Sam. ii. 


25. LXX, Συνανῆησιν, a-collected band, | 


IV. As a N. fem. sing. ΠΊΔΣΣ occ. Amos 
ix. 6. 
heavens (see Ps. civ. 3, 13.) dy nts) 
mm yrs and (as for) his troop. (Eng. 
‘Translat.) hath founded it upon the earth. 
What can 1738 here mean but, as the 
Geneva translation renders it, “ his globe 
of clements,” or the celestial fluid com- 
pressing itself and the earth on every 
side? Mr. Bate queries whether nv38 in 
Amos ix. 6, may not mean the mountains ; 

_ but as the word is singular, I think it 

' cannot: let the attentive Reader, how- 
ever, consult his Critica Hebrea, and 
judge for himself. 

wax See under Τὰ 

b2s¢ See under δὰ 

tois See under Da 

ΤᾺΝ See under 7A 

ΣΝ See under ὩΣ. 

Task 

I. To gather, collect. occ. Deut. xxviii, 39. 
Proy. vi. 8.x. 5. 

Il. As a N. fem. Noa pl. nya An epistle, 


a letter, “perhaps from its being rolled or| 


Solded together.” ‘Bate. “Ὁ The (modern) 
Arabs roll up their letters, and then flat- 
ten them to the breadth of an inch, and 
paste up the end of them instead of seal- 
ing them.” | The Persians make up their 
letters inf ‘a roll about six inches long, 
and a bit of paper is fastened round it 
with gum, and sealed with an impression 
ofink, which resembles our printers’ ink, 
but not so thick. 

Sanballat appears to have sent his letter to 
- Nehemiah (ch. vi. 5.) open, i. 6. untn~ 
closed, in contempt, as the Turks do tv 
this day when they write to a mean or 
common person ; but when they write 
to their superiours, they inclose their let- 
ters in a handsome bag, with a paper 
tied to it directed and sealed. See Mr. 
Harmer’s Observations, Vol. ii. p. 129. 
To what he has produced I add from 
Niebuhr, as above, ‘The Turks send 


their letters to their equals in long purses| 


of silk.” freq. occ. 

Ill. ‘Chald. As a N. fem. 8018 The same. 
Ezra iv. 8. and in the emphatic form, 
gman. Ezra iv. 11. v. 6. 

IV. As a N. fem. in Reg. nas 4 small 


— * Niebukr, Description de lArabie, p. 90, 
t Hanway’s Travels, Vol. i. p. 317. 
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He who buildeth his lofts in the 
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piece or coin of silver, (so Montanus 
minuto) probably from the root, 13, 
which therefore see. 

Der. Gr. wyeipw, to gather, Lat. agger, a 
heap, whence Eng. aggerate, to heap 
up, exaggerate, &c. 

ἽΝ See under 7 

278 See under 24 

rns | 

I. In Kal, Hiph. and Hith.. To be red, 
reddish, ruddy. Lam. iv.7. Isa. i. 18. 
Prov. xxiii. 31. As a‘ N. cou, fem. 
mow Red, reddish. occ. Gen xxv. 30. 
Num. xix. 2. 2 K. iti. 22. Isa. bxiii. 2. 
Zech. i. 8. vie 2. Div Shaw, Travels, 
p- 140, 2d Ed. informs us, that the 
inhabitants of Barbary still make of 
lentils,-boiled and stewed with oil of 

_ garlic, a pottage of a choclate colour, 
and adds, ““ this we find was the red pot- 
tage for which Esau, from thence called 
Edom, sold his birth-right. Gen. xxv- 
30, 34. As a Participial N. coors 
Ruddy. occ. Cant. v. 10. Asa N. 
mois Red, ruddy. Gen. xxv. 25. 1 Sam. 
RVI1Z.. 

II. As a N. ἘΣ A ruby, a beautiful gem 
of a red colour, with an admixture of 
purple. occ. Exod. xxviii. 17. xxxix. 10, 
Ezek. xxviii. 13. ' 

Ill. Asa Ν. fem. ΤΣ Ground, vegetable 
mould. Genii. 5, 9. iv. 3, & al. freq. 
It is thus denominated, say some weakly 
enough, because the best vegetable mould 
is of areddish colour. So Josephus, Ant. 
lib. i. cap. i. § 2. speaking of Mots. 
which he calls συρῥας yys, reddish earth, 
says, “roiauly γὰρ esi ἡ waplevos yy 
και ἀληθινή, true virgin earth is of this 
colour.” But is this true? Or, when 
man is turned again to his earth, is that 
red? See therefore under ΠΟ. 

IV. tos Man, see under 707. 

105 (the doubling of the last syllable 
heightening the idea as usual) Very or 
intensely red. Ley. xiii. 19, 24, 42. 

TES 

ἣ Α5 ΔΝ. A ruler, a socket. See under fs. 

II. Chald. As a Particle, p Is; from the 

Heb. ᾿ξ. (3 as usual, being changed into 

4, and the syllable ἡ added) Zhen, at 

that time. Dan. ii. 14, 15. & al. freq. 

With 2 in or at prefixed, pus. Aé that time. 
Dan. iii. 3, 13. & al. freq. 

TAs 


AI. In Niph. To be or become magnificent, 


pompous, illustrious, glorious. occ. Exod. 
xv. 6, 11. In “483 ver. 6. the final’ 
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is a poetic addition δ, as in “Ds Gen. 
xlix. 11. In Hiph. To magnify, glorify. 
oce. Isa. xlii. 21. As a N. Ὑπὸ Mag- 
nificent, pompous, illustrious, goodly, 
glorious. It is spoken of God, 1 Sam. 
iv. 8.—of Men, Jud. vy. 18.—of Waters, 
Exod. xv. 10.—of Cattle, Jer. xxv. 34, 
35.—of Trees or Plants, Ezek. xvii. 8, 
23. freq. occ. 

Hence Gr. adpos, great, rich, strong; and 
Lat. adorea, glory, praise, renown. 

II. As a N. mase. 178, and more commonly 
fem. nis, 4 magnificent mantle or robe. 
Jonah iii. 6. These were frequently then 
made of, as they are now adorned with, 
skins, furs, ermine, ἅς. See Gen. xxv. 25. 
The prophets used to be clothed with 
them on a religious account. See 2 K. 
i. 8. Zech. xii. 4. Mat. iii. 4. This 
word is used for Elijah’s hairy garment, 
1 K. xix. 13, 19, & al. Micah ii. 8, Ye 
strip 778 the cloak or burnoose from off] 
the hike. The burnoose or upper gar- 
ment (see K. ii. }3.) was, I suppose, 
called 78, from it’s being more shewy 
than the hyke, as it is among the Moors 
in Barbary to this day Tt. 

III. Chald. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 
18 Threshing-floors, perhaps so called, 
by a slight variation from the idea of the 
Hebrew, from their abounding in corn. 
So the LXX adawvos, and Vulg. arez. 
oce. Dan. ii. 35. The Targums often 
use the word in the same sense. Hence 
the Lat. Ador, a kind of corn. 

IV. Chald. As a N. ts Adar, the name, 
after the Babylonish captivity, of the 
twelfth month, nearly answering to our 
February, O.§. and perhaps 80 called 
from the richness or exuberance of the 
earth in plants and flowers at that sea- 
son in the warm eastern countries. Ezra 
vi. 15. Esth. iii, 7. & al. Comp. 1 Mac. 
vii. 43. 

** As February ΓΝ. 5.1 advances, the fields, 
which were partly green before, now, by 
the springing up of the latter grain, be- 
come entirely covered with an agreeable 
verdure; and though the trees continue 
in their leafless state till the end of this 
month or the, beginning of March, 
ΓΝ, 8.] yet the almond, when latest, 
being in blossom before the middle of 
February, and quickly succeeded by the 


* See Lowth Prelect. 111, Note p. 34. edit. Oxon. 
p. 42. edit Gotting. 
+ See Shaw’s Trav. p. 225, and Stewart's Journey 
to Mequinez, ch, i. 





apricot, peach, ἄς, gives the gardens an 
agreeable appearance. ‘The spring now 
becomes extremely pleasant.” Thus Dr. 
Russell, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 13. 
and to the same purpose, p. 30, 31. 
Comp. Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 27, 28. 

ams 70 love. It denotes the affectton of 
love in general, segyev, ἀγαπᾷν. See 
Gen. xxil. 2. xxiv. 67. xxv. 28. xxvii. 4. 
Ley. xix. 18, 34. Asa N. fem. ΠΏΣ 
Lowe, affection. Prov. x. 12. xvii. 9. 

ms An interjection or natural exclama- 
tion in fear or grief, Ah! Jud. vi. 22. . 
Josh. vii. 7. ἃ al. freq. 

Dns 

I. To pitch or spread a tent. Gen. xiii. 
12, 18. As for Isa. xii. 20, which is 
usually placed under this root, Mr. Bate 
justly remarks, that ‘‘>> may be regu- 
larly from >a 10 drive cattle,” neither 
shall the Arabian driye (his cattle) there; 
and this interpretation is confirmed b 
what follows, neither shall the shepherds 
cause (their flocks) to lie down there. As 
a N. dmx 4 tent. Gen. xviii. 1,2. It 
is often applied to the tent or tabernacle 
consecrated to divine worship, and called 
sin dns Tabernacle of meeting (see un- 
der Wy’ 111.) Exod. xxviii. 43. xxix. 4. 
& al. freq. Fem. πότος Thesame. Gen. 
xii. 8. ix. 21, Noah was uncovered or. 
rolled himself 727% nr in the midst of 
(μοῦ his but) the tent, i.e. of the tent or 
tabernacle consecrated to God's worship, 
whither, after drinking the wine, he had 
retired in expectation of. a prophetic 
dream, which it appears he had; and 
therefore he was not drunk; for doth 
God inspire drunkards in their very. 
state of drunkenness? As the Cherubim 
were instituted at the fall of man, (Gen. 
ili. 24.) so no doubt a sacred tabernacle ἢ 
was then also prepared for their re- 
ception, and continued in the believing 
line; and it is plain, from Exod. xxxiii. 
7—9, that the Israelites had a sacred 
tabernacle before that erected by Moses. 
See note under ;>w I. 

1 Michaelis observes, that ‘besides the 
eneral and well known signification of 
x, it has another special one, peculiar 

to Moses, in describing the Tabernacle of 

meeting, and to the Book of Job. Moses 

in the tabernacle just mentioned distin- 

guishes, Ist, y>wn the dwelling, i. e. the 

ten inner and more elegant curtains, 

which were hung over the boards; and 
¢ Supplementa ad Lex. Heb. in ΠΝ. 
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. Qdly, dns the ten other curtains made of 
goat’s hair, which were put over the for- 
. met. Exod. xxvi. 1, 7. (yawom dy dmb) 
14. xxxvi. 8; 14, 19. Σ]..2, 18, 19. In 
. the same manner the magnificent tent of 
the unjust isin Job xxi. 28, called bx 
. mapwn, 1. 6. the covering of the (richer) 
curtains of the inner tent.” 
Hence Gr. Avay, Lat. Aula, Eng. Hall. 
Also Gr. Avazia, Lat. duleum, a cur- 
tain, hangings. 
II. Because those ancients who dwelt in 
- tents usually abode a considerable time 
where they encamped, hence nx is used 
for any settled habitation or dwelling 
place. See Josh. xxii. 4, 6, 7, 8. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 17. xix. 8. 1 K. xii. 16. Ps. lii. 7. 
xci. 10. cxxxii. 3. Lam. ii. 4, Mal. ii. 12. 
III. In Hiph. It is spoken of the m7, or 


lunar light, Job xxv. 5. Behold even to|’ 


the light of the moon, 7% 8d) and he 
. (God) hath not fixed it’s tent. It is said 
of wow thesolar light, Ps.xix.5. In them 
(the heavens) hath he set wow for the 
solar light brsatent or tabernacle, name- 
ly the orb or body of the sun, fixed like 
a tabernacle in the centre, from whence 
the light is on all sides perpetually 
. springing forth, enlightening and en- 
- livening the universe. But. as for the 
lunar light, that has no fixed tabernacle, 
but the orb which reficcts it *, revolves 
round the sun in company with the earth, 
and, from this complex motion, is to the 
‘inhabitants of the earth sometimes lumi- 
nous, sometimes partly dark, and some- 
times totally so. If then, to return to 
our passage in Job, the lunar light, that 
- beauteous and even idolized object, (see 
Job xxxi. 26.) thus changeth, and de- 
creaseth in, or upon, her perfection, or 
rather t2l/ 1ὲ disappears + (Ecclus. xliii. 
7.) and the stars be not pure in his 
sight, how much less shall man be‘per- 
fect and sinless? Man that is a worm, 
and the son of man which is a worm? 
IV. As aN. masce. plur. > Aloe-trees, 
or /ign-aloes, as our translation rightly 
renders it. ‘* A sort of tree,” says Cal- 
met, “which comes from the Jndies, 
of about eight or ten feet high. At the 


* The reader who desires satisfactory information 
concerning the motions of the moon, and their true 
physical cause, I with great pleasure refer to Mr. 
Spearman’s excellent treatise, entitled. An Enquiry 
afier Philosophy and Thevlogy, &c. p. 210, &c. Edit. 
Edinburgh. 

+ See French translat. and Arnald’s Comment on 
the place. ry 
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head of it is a large bunch of leaves, 
which are thick and indented, broad at 
bottom, but growing narrower toward 
the point, and about four feet in length.” 
It is manifest that a number of these 
trees growing regularly together, and 
viewed from an eminence, would look 
not unlike an encampment; and to these 
Balaam compares the tents of Israel. occ. 
Num. xxiv. 6. 

As a N. mase. plur. 958 and fem. nibs 

are mentioned among other aromatics or 

perfumes. Ps. χ]ν. 9. Prov. vii. 17. Cant. 

iv. 14. In which last passage the LXX 

(according to some copies) and Aguila 

render it aAwy, as our translation does 

in all the three, aloes, plainly meaning 
the lign-aloes, aloes wood, or agallo- 
chum ; the finest sort of which “ t is the 
most resinous of all the woods we are ac- 
quainted with—Its scent, while in the 
mass, is very fragrant and_agrecable. 

The smell of the common Aloe-wood is 

also very agreeable, but not so strongly 

perfumed as the former.’ The texts 
just cited are all wherein the word de- 
notes a species of wood or tree. 

as. See under 18 

is. See under 7 

Ts with a radical, but mutable or omis- 
sible mh. - , 

I. In Kal and Hith. To desire, covet, lust 
after, choose. Deut. xii. 20. Num. xi. 4. 
In Niph. Tbe desirable, beautiful, come- 
ly, exciting affection. Isa.lii.7. Cant. 1, 
5, .10.. As a Participial N. fem. plur. 
nis) Desirable things, Symmachus weaso- 
Tylwy speciositatibus, shewy things, jewels. 
Ps. Ixxiv. 20, for the dark or obscure 
places of the land are filled with don 
miss) valuable plunder. Also Pleasant, 
desirable places, Ps. xxiii. 2. Jer. xxy. 37. 
Amos i. 2, where Vulg. speciosa, 9179 
mis) Pleasant places, or spots, of the de- 
sert, Ps. Ixy. 13. Jer. ix. 10. xxiii. 10. 
Joel i. 19, 20. ii. 22. In all which texts, 
except Jer. xxiii. 10, the Vulg. renders 
the words speciosa deserti, so LXX in 
Joel i. 19, 20, ra ὥραια τῆς epnus, the 
beautiful places of the wilderness. And . 
these places are in most of the passages 
mentioned as proper for pasturing cattle. 
This circumstance may be illustrated 
from Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 9, note. 
“« By desert, or wilderness, the reader is 
not always to understand a country al- 

’ ¢ New and Complete Dictionary of Arts in 

Xyle-aloes, where see more. 
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together barren and unfruitful, but such 
only as is rarely or never sown or culti- 
vated ; which, though it yields no crops 
of corn or fruit, yet affords herbage more 
or less for the grazing of cattle, with 
fountains or rills of water, though more 
sparingly interspersed than in other 
places.” Comp. 92599 under 517. 

In Ps. Ixxxiii. 13. Jerome renders nis) by 
pulchritudinem the beauty; where LXX 
(MS. Alexand.) explain it by dyiasy- 
ριον, and so Vulg. by sanctuarium, the 
sanctuary. Comp. under 7171. Asa 
N. 18 Desire. occ. Prov. xxxi. 4, It is not 

Jor kings to drink wine, nor for rulersis 
the desire of strong drink; or else 1s may 
be here rendered as a Particle or, Jt 15 
not for kings to drink wine, or for rulers ; 
or (to drink) strong drink. As aN. mase. 
plur. in Reg. xD, or rather as ten of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read, "80, De- 
sires. occ. Ps. cxl. 9. As aN. fem. in 
Reg. miss Destre, appetite, concupiscence. 
See Deut. xii. 15, 20. xviii. 6. Jer. 11. 24. 
As a N. msn Somewhat desired, or de- 
sirable, an object of desire. Gen. iii. 6. 
xlix, 26. Proy. xili. 12. Also, Desire 
or dust. Num. xi. 4. 

Hence Latin aveo, to desire; whence avidus, 
avariita, and Eng. avidity, avarice, &c. 

II. 1 A Particle implying choice; as the 
Lat. vel or, from the Verb velle to de- 
sire, choose. 

1. Either, or. Ley. xxv. 49. Exod. v. 3. 
xxii. 1. & al. freq. 

2. Whether, or. Exod, xxi. 31. Lev. y. 1. 

3. Or else, otherwise. 2 Sam. xviii. 13, 

Otherwise, I should have wrought false- 

hood against mine own life. Eng. translat. 

In this verse not only the Keri, but six- 

teen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 

WAIT against.my own life, so Vulg. 

contra vitam meam. But if we follow 

the printed textual reading iw. we 
may with Bate render the words, Nor 

(supplying the negative from the pre- 

ceding 891) would I play fulse with his 

life, *‘i. e. he would not destroy him 
privately any more than openly.” 

Interrogative, Lat. An? Ezek: xxi. 10, 

or 15. 

Ill. As Particles »s, and ms (Ps. exx. 5.) 
Interjections, or natural exclamations in 
threatening or grief. Oh! ah! woe! 
Ovai, Vee! Num, xxi. 29. xxiv. 23. 
1 Sam. iv. 8. 

IV. As a Particle of desiring or asking, 
Ἕ Ha! what! Ser. ν. 7. comp. Ps. 
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As Particles of place "5, and ms Where. 
See under °s. 
V. As an Interjection or natural exclama- 
tion of grief or concern, with > following 
8. Ah! alas! woe! Ai. occ. Eccl. iv. 10. 
x. 16. So LXX. Ova, and Vulg. Ve! 
Observe that in Eccles. iv. 10, twenty- 
three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read in 

two words, 15 >. wi 
VI. Asa N. mA species of unclean bird, 
remarkable for it’s sharp sight. occ. Job 
xxvii. 7. Ley. xi. 14. Deut. xiv. 13. 
In the first passage the English trans- 
lation renders it ἃ vulture, in the two 
latter, a kite. I should rather think it 
means @ vulture, and that this bird was 
so called either from its ravenousness, or 
from the cry it makes. . 
VIL. Asa N. mase. plur. Os. According 
to Bochart, vol. ii. 842, it signifies jack- 
als, in Isa. xiii. 22. xxxiv. 14. Jer. 1. 
39; but by the several contexts, parti- 
cularly the last, it may as well denote a 
kind of unclean birds, and so be the 
plural mase. of the preceding word x. 
VII. As aN. 8 A country. Sees 
boss with a > radical, fixed and immutable 
as in Pia, NY, Mw, pw. 
It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the 
learned Albert Schultens in his Com- 
ment on Proy. xiv. 24, and more di- 
stinctly in his Manuscript Origines He- 
braicz, from the Arabic use of the root 
bys (“Incrassuit liguor;” Castell) pro- 
poses for the primary notion of the He- 
brew, “ crassus fuit, spissatus fuit, cum 
spissatione quidam eminuit, preminuit, 
to be gross, thickened, to be extant or pro- 
minent with some degree of spissitude or 
thickness: whence it is applied to thick- 
ness, grossness, sottishness, stupidity of 
mind, by a metaphor, says he, taken, after 
the oriental manner, from transparent or 
milky liquors, which, when they grow 
thick and turbid, with their beauty lose 
also their taste. He remarks that the 
Greeks have somewhat like this in their 
use of wayus gross for stupid, sottish ; 
and so, it is obvious to add, have the 
Latins in their similar application of 
crassus, pinguis. Hence he explains ns 
Ps. Ixxiii. 4, as referring to the grossness 
both of body and mind, and translates 
™s Job ν. 3, by stultum divitem the 
Joolish rich man; and observes that Lu- 
cian, in like manner, unites the two sig- 
nifications of the Greek wayvs, when he 
says, 'Tes waves τῶν avIewrwy—amoe 
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xeipovles*, fleecing the fat fellows,” 
᾿ meaning those who were both rich and 
stupid, And hence he excellently inter- 
τ prets.a passage which on the common 
exposition seems merely tautological, 
namely, Proy. xiv. 24, nis td] Ndi 
miwy man my The crown or diadem 
of the wise (is) their riches, (but) the 
opulence of fools (is) gross folly 3 since 
they abuse their affluence, and so. appear 
more and more foolish; and to make 
~ something like a translation, we might 
render the words—but the abundance of 
Jools is abundant folly. 1 would just 
add, that as in the latter part of the verse 
there is an antanaclasis, (as in Jud. xv. 
16. & al.) or the same word nis is used 
in different senses, so in the former part 
there is a paronomasia or turn upon the 
words My and ἘΞ), Comp. under 
xy TIT. 

I. As a N. dy Grossness, both of body and 
mind. occ. Ps. Ixxiii. 4, tobias sn, Their 
grossness %s plump, i.e. they are very 
plump, gross, andstupid—pingues— Epi- 
curi de grege porci. Comp. ver. 7. As 
a N. mase. plur. in Regim. 18 is used 
for the rich and affluent, wanes. occ. 
2 K. xxiv. 15, where. LXX, sonyupes, 
strong, Eng. translat. mighty. But it 
should be remembered that the Keri 
and twenty-four of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices haye here *s Leaders. 

II. As a N. ds Gross, stupid, sottish, 
foolish. See Job ν. 8. Ps. evii. 17. Prov. 
i, 7.x. 21. xi. 29. xv. 21. Isa. xxxv. 8. 
In several of which passages, as well as 
in others, it implies the grossness, stu- 
pidity, or insenszbelity induced by vicious 
habits. Comp. under wd. 

Hence Teut. Uvel, and Eng. Evil. 

As a N. δὴ» Stupid, foolish. occ. Zech. 
xi. 15. 
of Dr. Kennicolt’s Codices here read 
os. Qu. Was not the original reading 
bss? 

As aN. fem. noi Grossness, stupidity, sot- 

. tishness, foolishness, folly. Prov. v. 23. 
‘xiv. 3. xv. 21. xix. 3. xiv. 24, above 
explained. It is frequently joined with 
boo stupid, insenstble, which confirms the 
sensehere assigned toit. See Prov. xii. 23. 
xiii. 16. xiv. 8. xv. 2.. In Prov. xiv. 1, 

᾿ς mbit seems used for a foolish woman. 

- So LXX ἡ agpwy, and Vulg. insipiens. 
ILI. As a Particle denoting an ignorant, un- 


* Pseudomant. 6. or Tom. i. p. 863. Edit. Bened. 
Comp. Wetstein’s Note on Mat. xii’. 25, 
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informed, uncertain, dubious state of 

mind. »1~ Perhaps, may be. Gen. xvi- 

2. xvill. 24. xxiv. ὅ. xxvii. 12. In one 

passage, Gen. xxiv. 39, the printed co- 

pies have this word without the 1, ss; 

but the Samaritan Pentateuch and four 

of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices express it 

fully *>18:, which seems the true reading. 

Comp. ver. 5, in Heb. 

t= occurs not as a V. but as a N. and Par- 

“ ticle denotes a particular point of time. 

I. With jo from prefixed, τ po From the 
point of time, from the, or that, time. 
occ. Jer. xliv, 18, where Vulg. ex eo 
tempore, Targ. ΣἼ tO. So with Ὁ pre- 
fixed, mo Ps. Ixxvi. 8. ἼΞΙ5 180 From 
(or at) the time of thy wrath, where 
Targum fio. See Ruth ii. 7. Exod. iv. 
10. Josh. xiv. 10. Ps. xciii. 2. Prov. 
viii. 22. Isa. xly. 21. xlviii. 8. From 
such a time. 2 Sam. xv. 34, French 
translat. dés long-temps, for a long time. 

II. And most generally, as a Particle tx 
At that time, then. Gen. iv. 26. xii. 6. 
& al. freq. So 8 Ps. cxxiv. 3, 4, 5. 

III. At this time, now. Josh. xxii. 31. 

IV. dt that point of time, instantly, imme- 
diately. Ps. \xix. 5. 

sink, Tk, and" Chald. To heat, make hot 
with fire. occ. Dan. iii. 19, 22. Hence 
Gr. atw, to dry, dry up; ata, soot. 

ans See under 33 

ax Chald. Yo escape, get away. occ. Dan. 
ii. 5, 8. So Theodotion amesy, and 
Vulg. recessit. 

bis 

I. To go away, go off, fail. 1 Sam. ix. 7. 
Job xiv. 11. Prov. xx. 14, In Deut. 
xxxii. 36, mdi: may either be a Parti- 
ciple fem. benoni in Kal. Failing ; or, a 
N. fem. in Reg. 4 failing, failure. 

II. Chald. To go away, go. occ. Ezra iy. 
23: τὰ OT ; 

ὮΝ 

I. To weigh, try the weight of any thing. 
It, occurs. not as a Verb in Heb. simply 
in this sense, but in Arabic the cognate 
Verbs ΠῚ and ἢν signify to weigh, ba- 
lance, (see Castell); and in Heb. asa 
N. mase. plur. S10 A pair of scales, 
an instrument of weighing, called like- 
wise in Lat. bilanx (whence Eng. ba- 
lance), from its two scales or basins. 
Lev. xix. 36. Jer. xxxiie 10. Ezek. v. 1. 

Chald. As a N. masce. plur. emphat. ΝΣ 
The scales or balances. oce. Dan. vy. 27. 

Il. Asa N. piss The ear, from its weighing 

sounds, as it were, or wonderfully ac- 
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commodating itself to their various im- 
pressions. freq. occ. Comp.7n2. See Job 
xii. 11. xxiv. 3; in both which pas- 

. sages, however, it denotes the ear of the 
mind, i. 6. the faculty of understanding, 
and attentively considering and distin- 
guishing, of which the bodily ear is a 
very proper and instructive emblem. 
Comp. Mat. xi. 15, & al. It seems odd 

- to mention, Amos iii. 12, px $13 @ piece 
of an ear, as what a shepherd rescues 
from alion; but Dr. Russell, Nat. Hist. 
of Aleppo, p.53, informs us, that about 
that city they have one species of goat, 
whose ears are considerable things, being 
“ often a foot long, and broad in pro- 
portion.” Comp. Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iv. p. 162. As a V. in Hiph. 
10 hearken, attend to.. So perhaps our 
Eng. to hear, from the N. ear. Gen. iv. 
23. & al. freq. Thess is dropt, Prov. 
xvii. 4. Job xxxii. 11. But in Proy. 
two of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
pixo and four in Job pies. For pix 

_ Deut. xxiii. 14, see under ΠΣ]. 

Til. As a V. in Kal, To weigh mentally, 
consider with attention, ponder. Eccles. 
xii. 9. 

pix See under ft 

‘UR 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To surround, encom- 

, pass. Ps, xxx. 12. Isa. 1. 11, mp iso 
Putting flames around. Vitringa on the 
place, and Schultens (Orig. Heb. lib. i. 
cap. 2. § 31. whom see) refer these 
words to the seditions and rebellions of 
the Jews against the Romans, after they 
had rejected the true Messiah. 

Il. To bind round, to gird. As a N. ix 
A girdle, 2 K.i. 8, al. freq. 

III. Because from the length and looseness 
of the ancient garments, it was necessary 
to bind them close with a girdle, when 
they wanted to exert strength or activity ; 
hence, to bind, or gird up the loins, is to 
prepare oneself for action. Job xxxviii. 
3. xl. 2. Jer.i.17. Comp. Exod. xii. 11. 
Ephes. vi. 14. 1 Pet. i. 13. And 

IV. Because this was especially the military 
habit (see Isa. v. 27. viii. 9. xlv. 5.) 
girding is applied to warlike strength 
and fortitude. Ps. xviii. 33, 40, & al. 
freq. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon, 
in Αναζωνγυμι and Περιϊώννυμι, Shaw's 
Trav. p. 224, 226. 2d Edit. and Bp. 
Lowth’s Note on Isa. v. 27. 

ms See under 4m 

Ms occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in 


rine 


Chaldee denotes to join, connect, conso- 
ciate, and in Arabic the cognate V. ms 
signifies to bind, fasten by binding, “ vin- 
xit, vinciendo nexuit.” Schultens. Hence 
I. Asa N. masc. nx and in Regim. mx, A 
person connected or consociated with usin 
whateyer manner, A brother by nature, 
Gen. iv. 2. A relation, cousin, Gen. xiv. 


14. A countryman, Lev. xxv. 46, 47. 


Num. xxv. 18. One consociated by a si- 
milarity of condition or manners, Job 
xxx. 29. One connected with us by par- 
taking of the same nature, Ley. xix. 17. 
(comp. Luke x. 29, 30, & seq.) Like, 
similar, Prov. xviii. 9. Ezek. xviii. 10. 
Fem. ning or nns A sister, &c. Gen. iy. 
22. Num. xxv. 18. Fem. plur. in Reg. 
mms Sisters, Job i. 4. xlii. 11. 1 Chron. 
ii. 16; the radical 7 being supplied by ", 
as in 3:3, πον in Reg. and the) plur. 
dropped, which is however retained in 
all the three texts by many of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices. As a N. fem. Mnx 
Brotherhood or connection. occ. Zech. 
xi. 14, The LXX have in this passage 
given the idea of the word, rendering it 
by κατάσχεσιν close connection. 

II. As a N. masc. mx Eng. translat. A 
hearth, LXX, ἐσχαρα, Vulg. arula, a 
little altar. oce. Jer. xxxvi. 22, 23: In 
all probability the word means a kind of 
brasier or portable machine, to keep fuel 
together for burning, such as are still used 
in the East to warm their rooms in win- 
ter. See Harmer’s Observations, vol.i. 
p- 215, &c.; to which I add, that such 
contrivances were in use among the an- 
cient Greeks, and are called by Homer 
Aavmrypes, Odyss. xix. lin. 63, 64; 
where he says that Penelope's maids 
“threw the embers out of the draszers 
upon the floor, and then heaped fresh 
wood on them, to afford both light and 
warmth, 

Tlup 3? ἀνὰ AAMTITHPON χαμαδιὶς βαλον" αλλα 
ἐπ HUTT, 

Νηησαν Ξυλα πως Gow; ἐμεν nde ΘΕΡΕΣΘΑΙ, 

Comp. Odyss. xviii. lin. 306—310, 342. 

I]. ix. lin. 467—9. 

The modern Greeksimitate their ancestors. 
“« There are no chimneys,” says Mons. de 
Guys*, «in the Greek houses. A brasier 
is placed in the middle of the room, that 


those who are not sufficiently warmed at 


a distance may more conveniently draw 
near it. This a very ancient custom all 


* Sentimental Journey through Greece, cited in 
Critical Review for June 1772, p. 457. 
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εὐ over: the East, The Romans had no 
other, and the Turks adhere to it. This 
brasier, called Λαμπτηρ, says Hesy- 
chius, quoted by Madame D' Acier, was 
placed in the middle of the chamber, on 

_ which they burnt wood to heat the room, 

_ and torches to light it. Ji stood ona 
tripod as at present. Lamps were not 
used till a long time after.” 

Mons. Martin’s French translation very 
properly renders ms in Jer. xxxvi. 22, 
23, by Brasier, 

ΠῚ. AsaN. ins, A species of plant,a flag, 
sedge, or reed, so called from its fitness 
for making ropes, or the like, to connect 
or join things together. Thus the Latin 
juneus, @ bull-rush, ἃ jungendo, from 
Joining, for the same reason. occ. Gen. 
ΧΙ. 2, 18. Job viii. 11. I suspect ins 
to be that sort of reed growing near the 
Nile, which Hasselquist (Travels, p. 97,) 
describes as ‘‘ having scarce any branches, 
but numerous leaves, which are narrow, 
smooth, channelled on the upper surface, 
and the plant about eleven feet high. 
The Egyptians (says he) make ropes of 
the leaves. They lay them in water 
like hemp, and then make good and 
strong cables of them.” 

IV. A Particle or natural exclamation of 
grief or threatening, Mx AA! hah! occ. 
Ezek. vi. 11. xxi. 15, or 20. Hence, 

V. As a compound Particle *>ms from 
tix Ah! alas! and > to me, Ah me! oh 
that! occ. 2 K. y.3. Ps. exix. 5. Hence 
also, 

VI. AsaN.mase. plur. om, Isa. xiii. 21. 
Bochart (vol. ii. 865) agreeably to the 
LXX version 73, interprets it the how/- 
ing or yells of wild beasts; but by the 
company they are joined with, the word 
should rather mean animals or birds so 
called from their doleful cry. Eng. 
translat. doleful creatures, Bp. Lowth, 
howling monsters. Comp. Hos. xiii. 15, 
and under 8 1. 

ITs 4 

I. To catch, seize, lay hold on. Gen. xxii. 
13. Exod.iv.4. 1K. vi. 6. 

Il. In Niph. 70 be possessed or seized of 
(as we say) i. e. to possess, have in pos- 
sesston, Gen. xxxiv. 10. Num. xxxii. 30. 
Josh. xxii. 9, 19. 

Sms It denotes behind, 
place or time. 

I. As Particles of place, Sm and nx 

1, Behind. Gen. xviii. 10. xix. 17, 26. 
xxii, 13. 


after, either of 
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2. Afier. Gen. xxxvii. 17. Exod. xiv. 10, 
17. Num. xxv. 8. 

3. Asa N. masc. plur. Om The hinder 
or back parts. Exod. xxvi. 12, xxxili. 23. 
Ezek. viii. 16. 

II. As a Particle ms 

1. Behind. 1 Chron. xix. 10. Ezekiel’s Roll, 

ch. ii. 10, was written Ws) TD before 

and behind, or on the, fore-side, and the 
back. This was not usual in the ancient 
volumes or rolls, which were commonly 
written only on one side, though some- 
times, from the abundance of matter, on 
both. These latter were called by the 

Greeks οπισθογραφα βιξλια ἢ, Books 

written on the back, or outer side, and 

from them by the Romans, Libri opi- 

sthographi, or as Juvenal, Sat. i. lin. 6, 

Scripti in tergo, Books written on the 

back. Comp. Rev. v. i. 

Backwards. Gen. xlix. 17. Jer. xv. 6. 
ym according to some as a N. The 

West. Job xxiii. 8. Isa. ix. 12; but in 

those passages it may perhaps better be 

rendered backward or behind, as ta our 

translation. But Qu? and comp.Sense V. 

III. As a Particle mms Backwards. 
Gen. ix. 23. 1 Sam. iv. 18. & al. 

IV. As aN. fem. sing. mons The hinder- 
most, or extreme part. Ps. cxxxix. 9. 
V.AsaN. pons The hinder, or hindermost, 

i. e. since the Earth moves from West to 
East, the western. Deut. xi. 24. xxxiv. 2. 
Joel ii. 20. So top the foremost (which 
see) denotes the Kast. Plur. One, 

After, hindermost. Gen. xxxiii. 2. 

VI. As Particles of time, ἍΤΙΣ and ns, 
joined with a N. After. Gen. ix. 28. 
xvii. 7, 8.—with a V. After, afterwards. 
Exod. v. 1. After that. Gen. v. 4, 7. 
Levy. xiv. 43. ἃ al. Also, Besides, Neh. 
v. 15. 

VII. AsaV. To delay, postpone, defer, stay. 
Gen. xxxii. 4. xxxiv. 19. Jud. v. 28. 
& al. Hab. ii. 3, I αὐ Tt shall not be 
put off; or postponed, i.e. beyond the 
appointed time. As ns is a different 
Hebrew word from that just before 
translated in our version tarry, it cer- 
tainly should have been rendered by a 
different English word. 

VIII. AsaN. fem. non End, latter time, 
or state. Num. xxiii. 10. Deut. viii. 16. 
xi. 12. Eccles, vii. 9. Isa. ii. 2. Fu- 
turity. Isa. xlvi. 10. 

IX. As a N. poms Latter or ast in time. 

Exod. iv. 8. Deut. xxiv. 3. Isa. xiiv. 6. 

* Lucian, Vit. Auct. 9. t Pliny, Ep. iii. 5. 
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Hence Acheron, the name of one of the 
infernal rivers, in the Greek and Roman 
Mythology. ΄ 

X. AsaN.ons 4x other, i.e. one, in some 
respect, after, or posteriour, Gen. iy. 25. 
xxvi. 21, 22. xli.3. & al. freq. 

XI. Asa N. mase. plur. in Reg. nn Poste- 
rity, Posteri. 1 Κα, xiv. 10. xvi..3. & al. 
Comp. Jer. 1. 21. So as a N. fem. sing. 
non Posterity. Ps. cix. 13. Dan. xi. 4. 

με. After, other, Q? Comp. under ὙἹΝ. 

ws with aformative x, from 7103 to incline, 
as ‘Js from 7199 

I, As a N. or Particle, In an inclined pos- 
ture, a occ. 1 K. xxi. 27, And 
he lay in sack-cloth, and went Dx stoop- 
ing, looking down, κατηφης, aS persons 
in grief and shame. So LXX, according 
to Aldus’s edition xexaimevos inclined, 
and Complut. nexvgws stooping, Vulg. 
demisso capite with the head bending 
downwards. Hos. xi. 4, 1 drew them 
with the cords of a man, with the bands 
of love, and Iwas to them as those who 
Lift up the yoke over their jaws or cheeks 
(as it were to young cattle); rds om 
boone and gently, or by condescension, I 
got the better. of or prevailed over him 
(Israel). Thus Mr. Bate in Crit. Heb. 
which see. 

With > prefixed wx Condescendingly, 
gently. occ. 2 Sam. xviii. δ. xd, with», 
perhaps for the radical 7 postfixed, 
Gently, with the body stooping as a man 
going slowly! and attending a flock of 
sheep. Gen. χχχ δ. 14. Isa. viii. 6, 
Waters of Siloh going ox» gently; if 
this does not rather belong to the root 
toxd, which see. 

II. Asa N. masc. plur. tos rendered 
charmers. occ. Isa. xix. 3. It means 
some kind of Egyptian conjurers, pro- 
bably so called ‘‘from their creeping, 


stooping, and prying about, as diviners| 


and soothsayers did.” Bate. 

“Ws occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in 
Arabic signifies to fasten or drive in 
strongly, ‘‘panxit firmius.” Schultens. 

Asa N. 10x A bramile, or thorn, with large 
and strong prickles. So both in Jud. and 
Ps. the LXX fauvos, Vulg. rhamnus, and 
Josephus Ant. lib. v. cap. 7. ὃ 2. ῥαμνος, 
“H δὲ ῥαμνος anavOa μεν ess meyisy καὶ 
loy καλεπότατον βαλλεσα. The rhamnus 
is the largest of thorns, and furnished 
with the most dreadful darts, says* 


* Quoted by Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. in 
“JOR. 
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Theodoret on Ps. lviii. 10. Dioscorides, 
as cited by Bochart, vol. i. 752, re-, — 
marks, that the Africans or Carthagi- 
nians called the rhamnus or Christ’s 
thorn, Aradiu, which is the plural of 
sows. occ. Jud. ix. 14, 15. Ps. lviii. 10. 
Drs 70 shut, close, stop, applied to the lips, 
Prov. xvii. 28.—to the ears, Ps. lviii. 5. 
—to windows, 1 K. vi. 4. Ezek. xl. 16. 
ys occurs not as a V. but as a N. pix is 
usually placed under this root, though it 
“615. regularly formed from m0 to spin, 
with the formatives ss and }.” Bate. So 
it may denote somewhat spun, thread. 
occ. Prov. vii. 16. In Chaldee it signi- 
fies a rope. Comp.under 20m. 
Hence Gr. Ofovy and Ofovioy, a linen cloth. 
0x 70 obstruct, shut, as the aperture, or 
mouth of a pit. occ. Ps. lxix. 16.7 70s 
30’ Obstructed zn his right hand, i. 6. 
not able readily to use it. occ. Jud. iii. 15. 
xx. 16. That this is the true sense of 
the expression appears, because the per- 
son said to be 12°) πῦρ Hx Jud. iii. 15, 
made use of his left hand to take the 
dagger from his right thigh. Comp. ver. 
16, 21. The English margin renders 
the Eng. phrase in Jud. iii. 15, by ** shut 
of his right hand ;’ the Chaldee Targum — 
in both passages by 8399" 71°? 773 con- 
tracted or impeded zn his right hand, i.e. 
having his right hand contracted or im- 
peded. Le Clerc observes on Jud. xx. 
16, that the seven hundred left-handed 
men there mentioned seem to have been 
therefore made slingers, because they 
could not use the right hand, which is 
employed in managing heavier arms. 
Hence Greek ἀτὰρ but, arep without. 
ἘΣ occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to be To settle, to take up one’s 
habitation, or the like; for hence the 
Arabs appear to have had their * or 38 
to take up one’s abode, “mansionem ca- | 
pere,’’ Castell. Hence also the Greek 
Aix often used in Homer, for a country 
or region, and hence in Heb. . 
As a N. 4s, plur. os, and Chald. pr 
(Ezek. xxvi. 18.) A settlement, habita- 
tion. Job xxii. 30, He (God) shall deliver 
ἘΝ ΡΣ the habitation of the innocent. Isa. 
xx. 6, where it denotes Judea’or Pale- 
stine at large; and our margin translates 
it country, Isa. xii. 4, where LXX, ebvy 
nations. The Versions and Lexicons 
t On this word see Joh. Dav. Michaelis Spi- 


cilegium Geographiea Hebrworum Extera. Pars L. 
Ρ. 131, ἄς, 
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usually render this word by an Isle, or 
Island, but it may be justly doubted 
whether it ever has strictly this meaning. 
Even when joined with t° the sea, it 
seems more properly to denote such 
countries or places as bordered on the sea, 
as Isa. xi. 11. xxiv. 15. , Comp. Jer. 
xxv. 22. Ezek. xxvi. 18. ‘Dan. xi. 18. 
Esth. x. 1. In Ezek. xxvii. 6, 7, 8 
tn3 at least includes the country of 

- Ttaly, and sus » that of Peloponne- 

᾿ sus; (see Bochart, vol. i. 155, 158.) 
and neither of these are Islands. In Isa. 
xxiii. 2, 6, ancient T'yre, which was si- 

. tuated on the continent, is called 5. 
But in Isa. xlii. 15, we read in our trans- 
lation, 1. will make the Rivers Islands, 
which 15 absurd; but on i.e. habitable 
places the Rivers might be made. 

II. As Particles of place, x with or without 


an Interrogation, Where. See Gen. iv.9.} 


1 Sam. xxvi. 16. 1» Where? with an 

. Interrogation. Gen. xix. 5. xxxviil. 21. 
& al. freq. So 13 Where? 2 K.xix. 13. 
Jer. xxxvii, 19. ΠῚ τς Where. See Esth. 
vii. 5. 1 Sam. ix. 18. ΠῚ ἢ From 
whence, whence? Gen. xvi. 8. Job ii. 2. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 2. Jon. i. 8. 

ΠῚ. As a N. m1 plur. tos see under 
mus VI. VIL. 
vx To bean enemy or adversary to, to in- 

Jest, persecute, infensum, vel infestum 
esse. It is more than 3 which denotes 
the aversion or hatred of the mind, this 
rather the external acts of enmity. occ. 

- Exod. xxiii. 22. Asa Participle or Par- 

ticipial N. 23, and 2x, An enemy, a 
Joe. Gen. xxii,'17. xlix. 2. & al. freq. 
As aN. fem. πὴ Enmity. occ. Gen. 
iti. 15. Num. xxxv. 21, 22. In Reg. 
nas Ezek. xxv. 15. xxxv.5. Hence as 
a Participial N. 21% Job, the persecuted 
one. 

TSR 

I. sss As a Particle, compounded of ἘΝ a 

. particle of declaring or asking (which 
see under ms IV.) and 4 a particle ex- 
pressing the means or manner. 

1. With or without an interrogation. In 
what manner, By what means, How. 
See Gen. xxvi. 9. 2 Sam. i. 5. 1 K. xii. 
6. Ruth iii. 18. 

2. To what a degree, how much? 2 Sam. 
i. 25. Prov. v. 12. 

II. M233 As a Particle compounded of » 

_ and ΠΞ Thus or here. 

1. How, in what manner. Deut. xviii. 21. 
2 Καὶ, vi. 15. 





Son—by 

2. To what a degree, how much. Jer. xlyiii. 
17. Bam Ay Fs tie Fe, 

3. Where. 2 K. vi. 13. Cant. 1.7. 

If. As a Particle 722", compounded of 
Ὡς and m2 thus, How? Cant. vy. 3. 
Esth. viii. 6. 

bys See under dix 

t's occurs not as a V. but 

I. As a N. masc, x, fem. Hox» Terrible. 

occ. Hab. i. 7. Cant. vi. 4,10. Asa 

N. mase. plur. torn» Terrible ones, 

namely, Idols of the Chaldeans, Jer. 

1. 38. See some such described in Ba- 

ruch, ch. vi. 14, 15: As a N. mase. 

plur. without the radical », Dmx Ter- 
rours, Job xx. 25; but twenty-seven of 

Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read ton’. So 

for ox Ps. Ixxxvili. 16, forty of his 

Codices have Jo“. As Ns. fem. nox 

in Reg. now Terrour. Deut. xxxii. 25. 


Exod. xxiii. 27. Ps. lv. 5; and, accord- | 


ing to the common printed copies, with- 
out the » nox Job ix. 34; but twenty- 
nine of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices here 
read Inox) with the », LXX render it 
by goSos fear, so Vulg. payor. mno x» 
Nearly the same. Exod. xv. 16. Asa 
N. mase. plur. torn: The name of a 
people, q. d. Terrible ones. Gen. xiv. 5. 
But the Moabites called them tons 
common people, haying conquered and 
driven them out. See Deut. ii. 10, 11. 
Is not to formed from > or ton, to tu- 
muttuate, by prefixing sx, and so is it not 
expressive of the tumult or confusion 
both of body and mind occasioned by 
terrour? 
Ii. Chald. As a Ν, nos Terrible. occ. 
Dan. vii. 7. 
pss See under jis 
wns See under mw 
ns See under ΠΡ 
jms See under ;ns wa 
ts A Particle denoting that the speaker is 
very earnest, much moved, or, as we say, 
greatly struck, and accordingly it may be 
regularly deduced from 23 to strike, as 
ox from m0). It may be rendered 
. Indeed, surely. Gen. xliv..28. 
. At least. Exod. xi 17.0. ‘ 
. Yet indeed, but yet. 2 K. xxiii. 26. 
. Indeed only. Gen. vii. 23. ix. 4, 
os 
. To eat, eat up, devour, as men or ani- 
mals do. Gen. ii. 16, xxxyii. 20, 33. x1. 
19. Joel i. 4. 
Asa N. bs The devourer, Mal. iii. 11, a 
descriptive name of the locust, to which 


mem CoD 
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_ the Verb b> is likewise applied, Joel ii. 
25. Amos iy. 9. 

Il. To corrode or consume, by separating 
the parts from each other, as fire, Ley. 
ix. 24. 2 K. i. 10, 12, 14. Nahum iii. 
15.—as a moth, Job xiii. 28.—as the 
sword, 2 Sam. ii. 26. xi. 25. AsaN. 


box Food. Gen. xli. 35. Fem. nb2axn 4} 
large knife or sword. Jud. xix. 29. Gen. 


xxii. 6, 10. 

III. Chald. 70 accuse. Comp. under yp V. 

joss See under 72 

Fax See under ΠῈΣ 

428: See under ΓΞ. 

bs This is one of the most difficult Roots 
in the Hebrew language, and various 
methods have been taken by learned men 
to account for its several applications. 
After the most attentive consideration I 
think the notion of interposition, inter- 
vention, or the like, bids the fairest for 
the ideal meaning of it, and best recon- 
ciles it’s different uses. 

I, To interpose, intervene, mediate, come or 
be between, for protection, prevention, 
&c. It occurs not simply as a V. in this 
sense, unless, perhaps, | Sam. xiv. 24, 
be an exception, ym mx bay And he 
(Saul) interposed with the people, saying, 
& 


c. 

TI. As a N. 5x. It is used as a name or 
title of the true God, The Interposer In- 
tervener, or the like, Jehovah under this 
character, It expresses the omnipresence 
of God, i. 6. the universal extension (1 
will not presume to say of his substance, 
but) of his knowledge and power*, ac- 
cording to those awful questions in Jer. 
xxili. 23, 24, Am Ia God (ΞΡ) at 
hand, saith Jehovah, and not a God (pn) 
afar off? Can any hide himself in secret 
places, that I shall not see him? saith Je- 
hovah: Do not I fill heaven and earth ὃ 
saith Jehovah, i, e. with my divine spi- 
ritual presence. Comp. 1 K. viii. 27. Ps. 
exxxix. 7—12, The idea of this attri- 
bute, however, is to be taken from the 
celestial fluid, in it’s three conditions of 
fire, light, and spirit, or gross air, znter- 
vening between all material substances 
and their parts, according to the Orphic 
verses cited from Stobe@us in Eschenba- 
chius’s edit. p. 246, where the Azr (who 
is there called also Asa or Jupiter) is 
introduced speaking. 


* See Encycloped. Britan. in METAPHYSICS, 
No. 809. 
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Εγω δ᾽ καὶ Θεὰ ἐστιν ἐργογγ εἰμι Wayrayy 
Ἐνταυθ᾽ ev Αθηναις, κ- τ. Ae 
ux ἐστι τοπὸς 





“Ou μη ᾽στιν AHP. 


Where’er the work of God eatends, I am; 
Nor is there any place, where Ain is not +. 


And as it will appear presently that the 
Heathen worshipped the material bx, we 
may perceive the propriety with which 
the distinctive epithet prby high, or most 
high, is added to this word, the first time 
it is mentioned as a name of the true 
God, Gen. xiv. 18,19; we may also the 
better understand Job’s expression, ch. 
xxxi. 28, that by shewing any religious 
respect to the light, (Heb. sn, or to the 
moon, he should have denied or disowned 
bynn bsxd the Ged that is above. From 
what is here said we may further see how 
proper it was in Abram to give to the 
most high dx, the title of possessor 1p of 
heaven and earth, Gen. xiv. 22; and 
how significantly the Prophets oppose 
God, by this name bx, to man. See Isa 

xxxi. 3. Ezek. xxviii. 2,9; from which 

latter texts it appears that the impious 

Prince of Tyre assumed the title of 5s; 

as we know the heathen Emperours of 

Rome afterwards did those of Dominus, 

Divus, and Deus, Lord and Godt. It 

were to be wished that all such blas- 

phemous appellations to mortals had 
ceased with Heathenism. But “it is 
strange,” says Jortin, (Remarks on Ec- 
cles. Hist. vol.iv. p. 5.) ‘ that Christian 

Emperours of the fourth and fifth cen- 

turies would suffer themselves to be 

called, your Divinity, your Godship, 

Numen §.” 

III. The LXX have in one place, Isa. xiy. 
13, rendered bx by Oupava the heaven ; 
(comp. Dan. viii. 10.) and it is plain 
from Exod. xy. 11, (where not only the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, but also very 
many of Dr. Kennicott’s Heb. Codices 
read torn) Deut. iii. 24. Ps. xliy. 21. 
Ixxvii. 14. Isa. xliii. 10. xliv. 10, 15, 
17. xlv.20, (comp. Isa. lvii.5.) that the 
Heathen worshipped their Arch-idol the 
Heavens (comp. Drow in Dow ΧΙ.) 
under this attribute bs or plur. Os. 
+ See the learned William Jones’s Essay on the 

First Principles of Natural Philosophy, p. 205. 

t See Eachard’s Eccles. Hist. vol. il. p. 407, 655. 
Sueton. in Domit. c. 18. Daubuz on Rev. p. 559, 
and Vitringa on Rev. p. 594, edit. ult. 

§ “See Vos. de Idol. III. 17. Barthius on Clau- 


dian, 3 Consul. Honor. Pref. 16. and Le Clerc, Pa- 
rihasian. 1, 331, 
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So * Damascius, in the Life of Isidorus, 
tells us that the Phenicians and Syrians 
call Cronos or Saturn, HA El; and Ser- 
vius speaking of Belus the Phenician, 
affirms, ‘ All in those parts (about Phe- 
nicia) worship the Sun, who in their 
language is called Hel ;” and again he 
says, “ God is called Hal in the Punic or 
Carthaginian tongue.” It appears from 
Josh. xix. 38, that the Canaanites had a 
S530 tower or temple to bx. Hence, 

ἘΞΌΝ 2 Sons of Alim, Ps. xxix. 1.]xxxix.7, 
' seems to be those kings who worshipped 
these material interposers. It is well 
known how the heathen princes affected 
to be reckoned the Sons of their Gods. 
Thus did Romulus, Alexander, and thus 
did even the polite Augustus; else his 
well-bred poet Horace would never have 
called him Filius Maite, meaning Jupi- 
ter’s son by Maia, as he doth Lib. I. 
Ode 2. lin. 43. No doubt these whims 
arose from a perversion, of the true tra- 


dition, that the Son of God should be. 


the Universal King and Conqueror. 

TV. In Ezek. xxxi. 11, for 003 538 no fewer 
than thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
have 123 5 the Leader of the Nations, 
meaning Nabupolassar King of Babylon, 
who, if conjunction with Cyarares King 
of Media, took Nineveh, and overturned 
the Assyrian Empire. See Lowth’s Notes 
on Ezek. xxxi. 3, 11, and Prideauz, 
Connect. Book I. An. A. C. 612. And 
as by seems here the true reading; so 
does 5, Ezek. xxxii. 21, which is like- 
wise supported by twenty-three Codices. 
Comp. below Sense XVI. 

As an Article or Pron. denoting some- 
what interposed, bs The or that, sing. 
1 Sam. xiv. 32. Isa. xxxviii. 19. Jer. x. 2. 
Ps. ii. 7. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. and 
comp. Jer. xxv. 9. Also, These, plur. 
Gen. xix. 8. xxvi. 3, 4. 1 Chron. xx. 8. 
mb These, plur. Gen. ii. 4. & al. freq. 
Cocceius observes, that mx denotes the 
nearer, and an the more remote, as hi 
and illi in Latin, these and those in En- 
glish, πδ and mds repeated, Some, and 
some, some and others, alii et alii. Dan. 
“ioe, Ps. xx, 8: 

VI. 5s As a Particle before Verbs, it de- 
notes zxterposition or prevention. 

1, And most generally it imports prohibit- 
ing, dissuading, deprecating, or the like, 
* See Bochart, vol. i. 707, and 736. Vossius De 


Orig. & Prog. Idol. Lib, ii, cap. 4. Hutchinson's 
Works, vol. iii. p. 50, 
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joined with Verbs future, Not, Ne. Gen. 
xiii. 8, xvi. 1. xxii. 12. & al. freq. 
Hence dx seems usedas it were TEN VIXWS, 
Job xxiv. 25, as we sometimes apply an 
if, ora but, in English. Who wll make 
me a liar, noo dsb town and reduce my 
words to a not, or a don’t, i. e. shew 
them to be such as ought not to be ut- 
tered, or as ought to be interrupted with 
a don’t say so. Comp. 2 K. iii. 15, and 
see Gusset Comment. Ling. Heb. p. 41. 
bss is sometimes used elliptically, and a 
Verb is to be supplied, as Amos νυ. 14, 
Seek good, Ὁ bs and not evil, i. 6. seek 
not evil. So 1 Sam. ii. 24, "5 ὃ (Do) 
‘not (so) my sons. 

2. But rarely, itis negative. Not, no, Non. 
2 K. vi. 27. Prov. xii. 28. Ps. xxxiv. 6. 
1. 3. Comp. Ruth i. 13. 2 Sam. xiii. 16. 
Jer. vii. 6. 

VII. Asa Particle before Nouns 5x and in 
Regim. δες (comp. Job xxix. 19. Zech. 
ii. 4, or 7.) must, agreeably to the genius 
of the English language, be rendered 
differently, according to the context, 
but still the attentive reader will discern 
the leading sense throughout. 

1. 70, into. Gen. 1. 9. Exod. iii. 13. 

Josh. x. 18. Gen. vi. 19. 

Among. 1 Sam. x. 22. Jer. iv. 3. 

Ezek. ii. 6. 

Within. Deut. xvii. 5. 
At, near to. Gen. xxiv.11. Exod. xxix. 

12. 

Towards. Exod. xxv.20. Num. xxiv. 1. 
Against, in opposition to. Gen. iv. 8. 

Josh. x. 6. Isa. ii. 4. 

7. As to, concerning, quoad, de. Gen. xx. 
2. 1 Sam,i. 27. xv.35. 2 K. χε Ὁ. 
Jer. xl. 16. 

8. For, because of, on account of. Jud. xxi. 
6. 2 Sam. xxi. 1. Comp. 1 K. xix. 3. 
VIII. 5s has sometimes > prefixed, and “Ἵν 

the hand, power, following, as Gen. xxxi. 
29, It is 2 dy literally, for, belonging 
to, the interposition of my hand, i. e. If 
1 interpose my hand, I can—LXX, Noy 
ἰσχύει ἡ yelp we, Vulg. Valet manus 
mea. The phrase occurs also Deut. 
xxvili. 32. Neh.v.5. Prov. iit. 27. Mic. 
ii. 1. And observe, that in the first two 
of these passages the expression is ellip- 
tical; in the former may be supplied, 
to prevent, help it, or &e; in the latter, 

to redeem them, as in our translation. 

IX. As a N. fem. mb A species of oak. 
2 Sam. xviii. 9. Isa. i. 30. & al. freq. 
plur. masc. ss occ. Isa. lvii. 5. in Re- 


2. 
3. 
4. 
ὃ. 
6. 
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gim. x occ. Ezek. xxxi. 14; if τος in 
this last passage be not a Particle, sig- 
nifying by or near, as the LXX under- 
stood it. The tree may have this name 
from its remarkably znterposing and pro- 
tecting men and animals from storms 
and tempests. The LXX have once 
rendered it descriptively by Agvdpe συσ- 
κιαϑονῖος the overshadowing tree, Hos. 
iv. 13. Comp. Ezek. vi, 13. 

X. As ΝΟ σις Another species of oak. So 
the LXX generally render it by Apus. It 
is mentioned together with the 7s: Isa. 
vi. 13. Hos. iv. 13; there is therefore 
some particular difference between them, 
though a general agreement in the idea 
of interposing, protecting, or &c. 

XI. Chald. As a N. masc. 7253, rendered 
by Theodotion Δενδρον, and by the Vulg. 
Arbor, a Tyree, but considered, as a cor- 
ruption of the Heb. poss seems rather to 
denote some species of oak, Dan. iv. 7, 
10, & al. 

XII. For dy, 1x, dy, nds, see under 
root Dis. 

XII. As a N. > Somewhat interposing 
effectually, defense, aid, assistance. occ. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 5. Thus the LXX render js 
bogs by αξοηθος unaided, and Vulg. by 
sine adjutcrio without help. So fem. 
plur. m> occ. Ps. xxii. 20, where the 
LXX render the Heb. "ΠῚ ΝΣ prin ds by 
μὴ μακρυνὴς THY βοηθειαν we, do not far 
remove my help; and Vulg. ne elonga- 
veris auxilium tuum a me, do not remove 
thy help far from me. 

XIV. As aN. fem. in Regim. n>xx Inter- 
position. occ. Ps, xxii. 1. Comp. under 
Sn. Ὁ 

XV. As a N.5 A horned animal; an ani- 
mal furnished with horns for his defense. 

1. A ram, plur. >». Gen. xxi. 13. 

xxxi, 38, & al. freq. 

A stag, hart, or deer. Deut. xii. 15. Ps. 

xlii. 2. Isa. xxxv. 6. Fem. nox plur. 

mis A hind or doe. Jer. xiv.5. 2 Sam. 

xxii. 34. Ps. xvii. 34, & al. The LXX 

render the word, whether masc. or fem. 

by ελαῷος, which denotes both a stag 

and a hind. Dr. Shaw (Travels, p. 414, 

2d edit.) understands 5» in Deut, xiv. 5, 

as a name of the genus, including all the 

species of the deer kind, whether they 
are distinguished by round horns, as the 
stag; or by flat ones, as the fallow 
deer ; or by the smallness of the branches, 
as the roe. But Q? 
XVI. As a N. mase. plur, x Leaders 


2. 
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who go before and conduct the people, as 
rams anciently did the flocks. Exod. xv. 
15, (LXX, Ἄρχοντες Rulers) Ezek. xvii. 
13. (LXX, Ἥγεμονας Leaders, Vulg. 
Arietes Rams) Comp. Isa. lx. 7. Thus 
Homer speaking of Ulysses marshalling 
the Greeks, I]. iii. lin. 196, &c. 


Autos δε, κτιλος ὥς, επιπωλειται στίχας ardour. 
Ἀρνείῳ pay ἔγωγε εἴσικω τσηγεσιμαλλῳ, 
“Oot οἵων peya wut διερχεται ἀργενναων, 


Nor yet appear his care and conduct small ; 
From rank to rank he moves and orders all. 
The stately Ram thus measures o’er the ground, 
_ And, master of the flocks, surveys them round. 
Pops. 


Aristotle, H.A. VI. 19, says, “ Ev ἑκα 
yap ποιμνὴ κατασκευαζεσιν HLEMON. 
τῶν ἀρῥενων, ὃς ὅταν οὀνοματι κληθη ὑπὸ 
τ ποιμενος, ΠΡΟΗΓΕΙ͂ΤΑΙ, . In every 
flock they prepare a leader of the males, 
who, when the shepherd calls him by 
name, goes before them.” 

XVII. As a N. ds, and fem. m5 Some 
kind of tree, perhaps so called from its 
wide-spreading, overshadowing branches. 
The LXX render it τέρεξινθος, the tur- 
pentine tree. Gen. xiv. 6. It occurs also 
Isa. i..29. Ixi. 3. Gen. xlix. 21, which 
last cited verse may be best rendered, 
after the LXX, Nephtali is a well-spread 
or flourishing tree shooting forth goodly 
branches. See Bochart, vol. ii. 96. Bp. 
Pearson, Preefat. Parenet. in LXX, 
and Spearman’s Letters on the Septua- 

_gint, Lett. iii. p. 169, and comp. Ps. 

. xix. 9; 

XVIII. As a N. 5, and dx is mentioned 
as a part of, or appendage to, a building. 
1 K. vi. 31. Ezek. xl. 29, & al. freq. 
Mr. Bate seems to have best explained 
it of the coins of stone, or brick-work, or 
small turrets, on each side of the door- 
Jrames; «nd to his Crit. Heb. p. 20, I 
refer the reader for further satisfaction. 

XIX. 1x and ὃ. See the distinct Roots 
below. 

ddsz occurs not a V. but hence, Ὁ 

I, As Ns. dss and bibs, Nought, nothing, 
vain, nothing-worth, Res nihili. occ. 
Job xiii. 4. Jer. xiv.14. Zech. xi. 17.. 
This application of these reduplicate 
words seems to be taken from that of 
bis VI. above. 

II. As a N. masc. plur. ord and toby 
is spoken ofidols, Vain, worthless, things 
of nought, nullities. Ley. xix.4.1 Chron. 
xvi. 26. Isa. 11. 20, & al. So Montanus 
renders it by inutilia ἃ vana,. Comp. 
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εἰ Acts xiv. 15. 1 Cor. viii. 4, and Greek 
and English Lexicon in Esdwaoy IIL. 

III. As an exclamation of grief or distress 
bx Wo! alas! occ. Job x. 15. Micah 
vii. 1. +> $b Wo to me! Wo is me! I 
am or shall come to nought! Heu perii ! 

IV. As aN. dds Elul. The name of the 
sixth month, nearly answering to our 
August, at which season, in Judea and 
the neighbouring countries, the earth is 
burnt up and desolate by the summer 
drought. See Russel’s Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 13. occ. Neh. vi. 15. 

bx 

With a radical but mutable n. 

I. Asa V, in Kal, To curse, denounce a 
curse. occ. Jud. xvii. 2, where LXX 
Vat. we ἡράσω thou cursedst me, Alex. 
εξωρκισας thou adjuredst. And this is 
the only undoubted instance I can find 
where this word occurs as a Verb. 

In 1 Sam. xiv. 24, ὅν may be translated 
either Saul was wilful, self-willed, foolish 
with (from the root 5s), or he de- 


nounced a curse on, the people, or laid} 
In the}, 


them under a conditional curse. 
printed editions of the LXX both senses 
are retained.* ᾿ 
mss and mbs Hos. iv. 2.x. 4, may better 
be construed as Nouns than as Verbs. 
wndband 1. K. viii. 31. 2 Chron. vi. 22, 
may, without any difference in the 
sense, be rendered either verbally in 
Hiph. to cause him to swear, or nomi- 
nally, for his oath. As for Deut. xxxii. 
17, see under sense II. 6. 

As a N. nbs A denouncing of a curse, 
ἃ curse denounced either upon oneself or 
others, or both, so an oath taken or given ; 
for what is an oath but a conditional 
curse or execration? + See inter al. Gen. 
xxiv. 41. (comp. ver. 9.) Gen. xxvi. 28. 
Lev. v. 1. Num. y. 21, 27. Deut. xxix. 
19, 20, 21. And here it must be ob- 
served, that the ancient manner of ad- 
juring subjects or inferiours to any con- 
ditions, was by their superiours de- 
nouncing a curse on them in case they 

᾿ violated those conditions. For proof of 
- this I refer to Gen. xxiy. 41. Detit. xxyii. 
14, & seq. Jer. xi. 2, &e. Lev. y. 1. 
* Καὶ Σαουλ HTNOHSEN APNOIAN μεγαλὴν ev τὴ 
ἡμερᾳ exeivy, καὶ APATAI τῳ Aaw.—And Saul com- 


mitted a great folly on that day, and pronounced a 
curse to the people. 

+ “Thus Plutarch, was ὁρκὸς εἰς κατάραν TedevTa 
τῆς emopxinc. Every oath terminates in a curse upon 
perjury.” Quest. Rom, tom. ii. p. 4756. C. Edit. 
Xylandr. 
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Num. ν. 19—21. Josh. vi.26. Jud. xxi. 
18. 1 Sam. xiv. 24. 1 K. viii. 31. xxii. 
16. Prov. xxix. 24, where our Trans- 

lators very properly render mix cursing. 

To this manner of swearing our blessed 

Lord himself submitted, Mat. xxvi. 63, 

64. 
᾿ς And to prevent mistakes, let it be further 

remarked, that when the curse was ex- 
pressed in general terms, as cursed be he, 
i. 6. whosoever, doth so or so, the supe- 
riour, who pronounced it, was as much 
bound by it, as the inferiour who heard 
it; thus there can be no doubt, but the 
curses prenounced Deut. xxvii. 14, &c. _ 
obliged the Levites, who pronounced 
them, and those also, Josh. vi. 26, and 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, obliged Joshua and Saul, 
who pronounced them, as much as the 
other people. They, therefore, by pro- 
nouncing these curses, sware or took an 
oath themselves. Hence 

If. As a N. masc. plur. Ἐπ (with the 
retained, as in Nox from Fox, ΠῚ) 
from 723, nv. and mnban from 7a, 
ἘΞ from M33, Isa. v. 15, & al. freq. 
The denouncers of a conditional curse. 

. A name usually given in the Hebrew 
Scriptures to the Ever-blessed Trinity, 
by which they represent themselves as 
under the obligation of an oath to per- 
form certain conditions, and as having 
denounced a curse on ALL, men and de- 
vils, who do not conform to them. 
What those terms or conditions were to 
which the tombs sware, seems evident 
from Ps. cx. namely, that the Man Christ . 
Jesus, in consequence of his humiliation 
and sufferings, ρθε 7. comp. Phil. ii. 6, 
10.) should be eaalted to the right hand 
of God till all his enemies were made his 

footstool, (comp. 1 Cor. xy. 25.) that 
the rod ofhis strength (his Gospel) should 
be sent out of Sion; and that by this he 
should rule even in the midst of his ene- 
mies; that his people [true Christians] 
should offer themselves willingly in the or- 
naments of holiness; and that those 

which should be 1 begotten by him to a 
resurrection from sin here, and from 
death heresfier, should be more nume- 
rous than the drops of morning-dew. 
(Comp. Isa.xxvi. 19.) All this [taketo be 
briefly comprehended or summed up in 
that oath of Jehovah to Christ, ver. 4. 
Thou art a Priest for ever afler the order 
of Melchisedec, which by interpretation 

$ a> Thy ia 
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is King of Righteousness. Heb. vii¥ 2. 
Asa Priest, Christ through the Eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, Heb. viii. 3. ix. 14; as a Priest for 
ever, he is able to save them to the utter- 
. most (Marg. evermore) that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them; as being after. the 
order of Melchisedec, he is King as well 
as Priest, King of Righteousness, and 
King of Peace, Heb. vii. 2. Hence then 
we learn, that Jehovah sware to Adoni 
or Christ, (see Matt. xxii. 43.) and that 
this oath had reference to the redemption 
of man by him. The Psalm itself does 
not indeed determine the tzme when this 
oath was pronounced, but other Scrip- 
tures do. For St. Paul says, that Chrast 
was made a Priest, i. 6. after the order 
of Melchisedec, by this very oath, Heb. 
vii. 21. But his inauguration to the 
Priesthood and. Kingdom was prior to 
the creation of the world, Prov. viii. 23, 
& seq. (for the use of 2D) see Ps. ii. 6, 
and compare John xvii. 24.) Therefore 
*this very oath, recorded in Ps. cx. was 
prior to the creation. Accordingly Je- 
hovah is at the beginning of the creation 
called tombs Gen, i. 1, which implies, 
that the divine persons had sworn when 
they created ; it is evident also from Gen. 
iii. 4, 5, that both the serpent and the 
woman knew Jehovah by this name, 
tombs before the fall; and, to cite but 
two passages out of many that might be 
produced from the New Testament to this 
purpose, St. Peter is express, 1 Ep.i.18 
—20, that Christ was fore-ordained to re- 
deem us—apo xaraboays κοσμϑ, before 
the foundation of the world ; and St. Paul 
affirms, Eph. 1. 4, that God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, hath 
chosen us in him, apo καταξολής noone, 
before the foundation of the world. 
By virtue of this antemundane oath, the 
Man Christ Jesus was enabled to over- 
come the Devil and all the enemies of 
man, and perfect his redemption; and 


* As for the expression concerning the oath, Heb. 
vii. 28, Ὃ λογος---τῆς ὁρκωμοσιας τῆς META τον νομον, 
The word of the oath which was arter the law, this 
plainly relates not to the time when the oath was 
made, but to that in which. it was to take effect, 
which was to be after the cessation of the law, 
Comp. ver. 11, 12, 18, of this chapter, “ which 
(reaches) nzyonp the law,” Doddridge, who adds in 
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from this oath it was that the Ever- 
blessed ture were pleased to take that 
glorious and fearful name, (Deut. xxyiii; 
58.) tondsx min Jehovah Aleims glo- 
rious, in as much as the transaction, to 
which it refers, displays in the most 
glorious manner the attributes of God to 
menand angels; and fearfi/,in as much 
as; by one part of the oath, eternal and 
infinite power, Jehovah himself, is en- 
gaged to make the enemies of Christ his 
Jootstool, Ps. cx. 1. 

Let those who, in these days of Aran, 
Socinian and Rabbinical blasphemy, have 
any doubt whether bx, when mean- 
ing the true God, Jehovah, is plural or 
not, consult the following passages, where 
they will find it joined with Adjectives, 
Pronouns, and Verbs plural, Gen. i. 26. 
iti. 22. xi. 7. xx. 13, xxxi..53. xxxy. 7. 
Deut.iv.7. v. 23, or 26. Josh. xxiy. 19. 
1 Sam, iv. 8. 2 Sam. vii. 23. Ps. lviii. 
12. Isa. vi. 8. Jer. x. 10. xxiii, 36. So 
Chald. pds Dan. iv. 5, 6, 15, or 8,.9, 
18. See also Proy. ix. 10. xxx. 3. Ps. 
exlix. 2. Eccles. v. 7. xii. 1. Job y. 1. 
Isa. vi. 3. liv. 5. Hos. xi. 12, or xii. 1. 
Mal. i. 6. Dan. vii. 18, 22, 25.4. 

O that the children of Abraham, accord- 
ing to the flesh, would attentively con- 
sider and compare the texts above cited 
from their own Scriptures! Could they 
then help owning a Plurality of ἘΞ δὶς 
in Jehovah? When they read, for in- 
stance, Gen. i. 26, that the tombs said 
mwys Let us, or we will, make Man in 
ouR image, according to our likeness— 
and ver. 27, So the tombs created s42 
Man, &c. and compared these words 
with Eccles. xii. 1, ΤΣ HX IDI And 
remember thy CreatorS, could they 
doubt whether tod, as applied by 
Moses in the history of the creation, 
denoted a Plurality of Agents ? And yet 
surely, as saith the Prophet Isaiah, ch. 
xliv. 24, Jenovan stretched forth the 
heavens alone (125) and spread abroad 
the earth by himself, without the aid or 
concurrence of any Creature, how ex- 
alted soever. Comp. ch. xlii. 5. xly. 12. 
From this name to7d33; of the true God, 
the Greeks had, by a perverted tradition, 
their Zevg Ὅρκιος Jupiter, who presided 
over oaths.. Hence also the corrupt tra- 


++ The reader may find the plurality of monde 


a note, “Our Translators render pera τὸν voyoy|more fully discussed and proved in my pamphlet 
since theslaw. But μετὰ often ‘signifies, beyond.|against, Dr. Priestley and Mr. Wakefield, p. 3—9, 
Comp. ch. ix. 3, and many other places.” and p. 148, &c. : k 
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» “dition of Jupiter's oath which over-ruled 
even Fate itself, that is, the fatal and 
necessary motions of the elements of this 
world. This truly did Jehovah Aleim 
when they interposed by miracles ; this 
will they again do in the most glorious 
manner at the recalling of our bodies, 
from the grave, when the heavens them- 
selves, which are thus necessarily or me- 
chanically moved, shall pass away, and 
the elements melt with fervent heat. 

. The Messiah seems to be* once called 
by the plural name tod, Ps. xlv. 7, 
(comp. Heb. i. 8.) as being, in respect 
of his regal office, which is the subject 
of the psalm, the Representative of the 
Trinity. So He is in other places styled 
tmnbs tow (see under Ow IX.) See 
Matt. xxviii. 18. 1 Cor.xv.25,and comp. 
Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. Exod. iii. 2, 4, 6. 

. The ancient Idolaters in general called 
the material heavens, or their representa- 
tives, tormbis and accordingly expected 
from them, protection, victory, happiness. 
Hence this glorious and fearful title is 
frequently claimed for Jehovah in exclu- 
sion of those idols. See inter al. Deut. 

. iv. 35,39. vii. 9. xxxii. 17. 2K. xix. 19. 

Isa. xlv. 14, 21. Jer. ii. 11. Hos. xiii, 4. 

And although the heavens are eminently 

distinguished into fire, light, and spirit, 

. and many actions or operations are im- 
mediately performed by one or two of 
these, yet as the whole celestial fluid acts 
jointly, or all its three conditions concur 
in oa effect ; hence it is that the an- 
cient Heathen called not only the whole 
heavens, but any one of its three condi- 
tions, denoted by a name expressive of 
some eminent operation it performs, 
tombs. For they meant not to deny the 
joint action of the whole material trinity, 
but to give it the glory of that particular 
attribute. See Jud. vili.33. xi. 24. 1 K. 
xi. 33. 2 K.i. 2. xvii. 29, 33. xix. 37, 
and Hutchinson’s Trinity of the Gen- 
tiles, p. 246, and Moses’ Sine P. p- 116. 

. In Ps. viii. 6. xevii. 7, corms has from 
the LXX translation, and from Heb. ii. 6. 
i. 6, been imagined to signify created 
spiritual angels. But see the former text 
explained under 1pm I. And from the 
whole tenour of Ps. xcvii. and particu- 
larly from ver. 9, it is evident that 
tombs: 55 at v. 7, means all the Aleim 


-™ But comp. Gen. xxxii. 25—31. Exod. xxiv. 
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- ixxxii. 1, 6. cxxxyiii. 1. 
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of the Heathen, i. 6. the heavens in their 
several conditions and operations, which 
are indeed the AyyeAo: Agents or Minis- 
ters of Jehovah. Comp. Ps. xcvi. 4, 5. 
tombs has been supposed to signify 
Princes, Rulers, or Judges. Exod. xxi. 
6. xxii. 8, 9, 28. 1 Sam, ii. 25, Ps. 
But Gusset 
(Comment. Ling. Heb. p. 48, 9.) more 
justly, I think, rejects this meaning. 
Let us review the Texts. 
Exod. xxi. 6. Then his Master shall 
bring him to the Aleim, i. e. to Jehovah 
Alem, to the door of the sacred taber- 
nacle; so the LXX, wpog τὸ κριτήριον re 
Gee, to the tribunal of God. 
Exod. xxii. 8. Then the Master of the 
house shall be brought to the Aleim, 
(LXX, evwrioy re Gece) 9. Even to the 
Aleim (ond ty LXX evwrioy τῷ ce) 
shall the affair of them two come; whom 
the Aleim shall condemn (LXX, ὁ daous 


Oia rou Θεοῦ he who is condemned by 


God) he shall pay double to his neigh- 
bour. But the oath in this case was to 
be brought to the altar of Jehovah Aleim, 
and Jehovah himself to hear and judge. 
See 1 K. viii. 31, 2. 

Exod. xxii. 28. Thou shalt not revile the 
Aleim, xor curse the Ruler of thy people. 
Why should ‘not tows here retain its 
usual meaning, and the text be under- 
stood as nearly parallel to that of St. 
Peter, 1 Eph. ii. 17, Fear God, honour 
the King? 

1 Sam. ii. 25. If man sin against man, 
the Aleim shall judge him; but if a man 
sin against Jehovah, who shall intreat 


Jor him? Is not this very good sense, 


and much to the purpose? 

Ps. Ixxxii. 1. The Aleim stand in the 
congregation of God, (i. e. in the as- 
sembly of Israel. comp. Num. xvi. 3. 
xx. 4. Josh. xxii. 16.) maw tonds 
apa in the midst (of this congregation 
namely) the Aleim wll judge, or judgeth. 
So Symmachus, ὁ Θεὸς xaresy ev cvvedw 
Gee, (in coetu Dei, Hieron.) ev peooin 
Θεὸς κρινων. 

Ps. Ixxxii. 6. I have said ye are Aleim. 
In this last text the word torndy is in- 
deed applied to earthly Magistrates or 
Judges ; but that will never prove (as 


᾿ Gusset justly remarks) that the word it- 


self properly signifies Judges or Magi- 
strates; for thus in Isa. xl. 7, it is said 


torn ὙΠ the people is grass, yet no one 
would from hence infer that Vpn sig- 
C2 


9—11, and see Greek and English Lexicon, 2d edit. 
an Χαξακτηρ. ἢ 
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vical. Andas the latter denotes no more 
than that there is some resemblance be- 


tween the people and grass, so the former}. 


imports only that there is a resemblance 
between earthly Judges and the supreme 


Aleim, whose Vicegerents they are, and} - 


with whose authority they are in some 
degree intrusted. So that in Ps. Ixxxii. 
6, the Particle 5. like, as,is to be under- 
stood before tombs, just as it plainly is 


before ὙΠ, Isa. xl. 6; plainly, I say,| 


for though it is omitted in the former| 
member of the. sentence, it is expressed 
‘in the latter ; All flesh is sn grass, and 
all the goodliness thereof y2 as the 


flower of the field. 


Ps. exxxviii. 1. I will praise thee with 


my whole heart ; tartbss 133 openly or} 


publicly, (Lat. coram) O Aleim, will I 
sing unto thee. Soa Greek version. in 
the Hexapla, wapiycia OEE, acw σόϊ. 

. It may be doubted whether bis in the 
singular be ever in the Hebrew (as di- 
stinct from the Chaldee) Scriptures used 
as a name for Jehovah the true God. I 
can find but two passages, namely, Deut. 
xxxli.. 17, and Dan xi. 38, where it may 
seem to.be thus applied ; andeven as to 
these tombs nbs x3 in Deut. may be 
translated, These (were) not Aleim. But 
twenty-three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
for thx here read mds; and in Dan. 
xi. 38, for ποῦ twenty-two read mbixd, 
wbx in the singular, however, is used for 
the false God of the Chaldeans, Hab. i. 
11; and (according to the textual read- 
ing) of the Sepharvites, 2 K. xvii. 31 ; 
and in the Chaldee Scriptures we have 
not only the plural pnb used for the 
true God, Dan. ii. 11. iii. 25. iv. 5, 6, 
15. but also the singular nbs Ezra v. 1. 
vi. 9,.10. vii. 12,15. Dan. ii. 28, 45, ἃ 
al. and in the emphatic form (séng.) 
nitdss Ezra iv. 24. ν. 8. vi. 7. Dan. ii. 
20. iii. 26, & al.* 

III. As a Participle, or participial N. pas- 
sive mss (formed like maa Ps. exxxviii. 
6.) One accursed or subject to a curse, 
Ἐπικατάρατος : and such the Redeemer 
condescended to become for us. For 
Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
* In Capt. Cook's Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 

vol. i, p. 404, we find that ‘the supreme God of 

Hapaee (one of the Friendly Islands) is called Alo, 

Alo.” Could they have got this name from any of 


the Mahometans? Or must we refer it to a.higher 
and more ancient origin? 
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nifies people. The truth is, both expres-|: 
sions are only comparative or metapho-|: 
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the law, being made ἃ curse, narapa, for’ 

us. For it'is written, cursed, eminarxpa- 

τος, is every one that hangeth on a tree, 

Gal. iii. 13.. This, then, is a title of 

Christ, God-Man. See Deut. xxxii. 15. 

᾿ς Job xvi..20. xix. 25—27. And it: is 

justly remarked by Mr. Bate, that as 

“ the Scriptures frequently challenge the 

- title of Aleim to Jehovah, against the 

Heathen Gods, so do they this title: of 

Alue.’ See Ps. xviii. 32. Isa. xliv. 8. 

IV. Asa N. fem. sing. in Reg. nbsn, 4 

curse. occ. Lam. iii. 65. 

V. As aN. fem. sing. ms The large 
rump or tail of the eastern sheep. | It 
might be so called from its primitive use 
in sacrifice, which probably was to’ be~ 
devoted to, and consumed by the fire, 
as we find it always was by the Levitical 
law. Mr. Bate deduces it from 153 to 

Jinish, dropping the 3 as usual after a. 
formative or servile δα: for my own part 
I would rather refer it to-m to join, 

ι add, adhere, which therefore see. Ὶ 

T2s8 ἡ 

[. A Particle, from δὲς interpose, and Ἱ it, 
or from tox 2f (dropping the ©), and 1> 
of nearly the same import. If, supposing, 
posito qudd. occ. Eccles. vi. 6; Esth. 
vii. 4. ‘ 

II.. Chald. the same as 8 which see, ‘by 
changing 4 into 5, 366, behold, lo. Dan. ii. 
31) it ale, 

rss | 

In Arabic signifies, ΤῸ grow sour and cor- 
rupted, as milk does by an acescent fer- 
mentation. In-Heb. it occurs not as a 
V. in Kal, but in Niph. 1700 be corrupt 
ina moral or spiritwal sense, to be tainted 
or leavened with corruption. occ. Job xv. 
16. Ps. xiv. 3. liii. 4. comp. Exod. xii. 

, 15; δὲ 1 Cor. v. 6, 7, 8. Mat. xvi. 6. 

MIS ‘ 

A Particle compounded of καὶ Ah! hah! a 
natural exclamation of grief, and» to me, 
Ah me! Hence; like »& Prov. xxiii. 29. 
and ἡ Ezek. ii. 10, it is once used as a 
N. Joel i.8, There shall be ah me! (i.e. 
lamentation) as of a virgin, &c. See 
more in Mr. Bate’s Scripture meaning 
of Aleim and Berith, p. 17, 18. 

δι. Panton 

Chald. As a Pronoun, the same as the Heb. 
nbs, These, those. Dan. iii. 12, ἃ al. 

bs. oo ah 

I. To compress, constringe, press, or bind 

close together. Gen. xxxvil. 7. Asa N.. 

tabs A bundle or sheaf of corn. Gen. 
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- oxxxviil. 7... Ps. exxvi. 6. “Hence by 
transposition the Greek auarra.a bun- 
dle, αμναλλευω, &e. | 


il. As a N. obs A band of men, mani- , 


pulus. Comp. 738 under. Tass IIT. occ. 
Ps. lvi. 1. lviii. 2. 
_ An the rendering of the former passage, 
_ says Mr. Fenwick, “1 am for agreeing 
_ with those who translate tobss nay op- 
, pressionem manipuli, the oppression of 
the handful: but would understand this 
handful to mean, somewhat differently, 
the handful, or little flock of true :be- 
lieyers dispersed and distressed among 
the Gentiles, the mpm, those that were 
afar off, in the language of the Apostle ; 
. which agrees with the rendering of the 
LXX, the people that were far απὸ 
τῶν ayiwy from holy things. For it 
seems to be this little flock of true be- 
_ dievers among the Gentiles, which here, 
under the figure of David, praying for 
deliverance from the Philistines, accord- 
ing to the latter part of the title, is pray- 
ing for protection and deliverance from 
their oppressors.” Thoughts on the He- 
brew Titles of the Psalms, p. 59, 60.. In 
Ps. lyiii. 2,. ods is of doubtful significa- 
_ tien. The LXX render it as a Particle, 
. apa indeed, so Vulg. utique.’ Perhaps 
it is put for ox O ye mighty! 
III. Asa N. obs: Silent, mute. Exod. iv. 11, 
' & al. Asa V. in Niph. To be silent or 
mute. We have the idea plainly given 
Ps.xxxi. 19, Thelips of falsehood ninbsn 
_ shall be compressed, i.e. squeezed close 
_ together, so as not to utter a word. So 
Virgil, Ain. vi. lin. 155, . 
Pressoque obmutuit ore. 
- She ceas’d with mouth comprest. 
_ And Horace, lib. i. sat. 4. 1. 138, 


Compressis—labris, | 


IV. As Ns. robs, cobs and obs, An 
arch or vault, an arched porch, or por- 
tico, formed by stones closely bound or 
compacted together. See 1 K, vi. and 
vii. Ezek. xl. 

Y. As aN. fem. plur. mands Vaulted por- 
ticoes or palaces, occ. Isa. xiii. 22. 
Ezek. xix. 7. . 

VI. τϑῖρι A Particle expressive of firm- 
ness or confidence, Yet, notwithstanding, 

_ but truly. Gen. xlviii. 19. Job iii. 3. 

VII. As aN. fem. minds Widowhood, a 

. widow, que@, amisso jam viro, constricto 
est utero, whose womb is closed by the 

. Joss. of her husband, Gen, xxxviii, 11.1 
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2 Sam. xiv. 5. 1 K. xi. 26. As aN. 

fem. mynd Widowhood. Gen. xxxviii. 
14, 19. Isa. liv. 4. Asa N. pods The 
same occ. Isa. xlvii. 9, po>ix is once used 
as a V. speaking of Israel and Judah, 

considered as having the Aleim for their 

husband. Jer. li. 5. For Israel yoo xb 
is not widowed or left as a widow, nor 

Judah, of his Aleim. So UXX, εχηρευ- 

σεν, and Vulg. fuit viduatus. Comp. Isa. 

liv. 4—6. Iwii. 4, 5. 

VIII. 053, from cobs silent, (of the like 
form as "31078 from 1%), Passed over 
in silence, not expressed. It is used in- 
stead of naming the person or thing al- 
luded, Such an one. occ. Ruth iv. 1, 
(where LXX, xpugse O unknown) 
1 Sam. xxi. 2, or 3. 2 K. vi. 8. 

Der. The Latin Alumen, and Eng. Alum, 
from its eminently astringent quality ; 
so Alumis called in Greek sumlypia from 
sugu to astringe. 

po 

I. An oak. So under Ds X. 

II. Chald. As a Pron. qos and p> from 
the Heb. nbs, These, those. Dan. ii. 44. 
vi. 6, & al, ᾿ ; 

δὶς ἱ 
It denotes being chief, principal, leader. 

J. As aN. sx, plur. pbs and.tobs. 
A chief, achieftain, a head-man, a leader. 
It is very frequently used in Gen. xxxvi. 
for the chiefs or heads of the families of 
Edom, and is not badly rendered in our 
version Dukes. The LXX generally 
translate it Ἥγεμων, and once, Micah 
vii. 5, Ἥγεμενος, which from yyeouas 
to lead, lead the way, give the idea of the 
Hebrew. See Jer. xiii. 21. Zech. ix. 7. 
xii. 5, 6. A guide, Prov. ii. 17. Jer. 
iii. 4, Micah vii.5. Ps. ly. 14. (comp. 
2 Sam. xvi. 23.) and so Diodati renders 
it, Prov. xvi. 28. xvii. 9, by i conduttore, 
which in a note he explains by 2 piu af- 

jidato amico, che serve di consiglio ordi- 
nario in ogni difficolta e perplessita, the 
most trusty friend who is one’s usual 
counsellor in every difficulty and per- 
plexity,” and refers to Ps. ly. 14. Micah 
vil. 5. 

Il. As a N. bis A chief or principal number, 
a thousand. freq. occ. So the Greek term 
Χιλίοι seems a derivative from Heb. >> 
to complete, and Lat. mille from ΝΟ to 

fil. -¥>s in Heb. like the correspondent 
words in other languages, is frequently 
used for an indefinitely great number. 
See Exod. xx. 6. xxxiv. 7. Deut. i. 11. 
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Job ix. 8 xxxiii. 23. Ps. Ixxxiv. 11. 
xci. 7. Eccles. vii. 29, 1 Chron. xvi. 15. 
As a Participle fem. plur. in Hiph. 
mayo (q. d. milleficantes) Bringing 
Jorth thousands. occ. Ps. exliv. 13. 

lif. As a N. spss, plur. torvndss and in Re- 
gim. ‘ibs An ox or beeve, the chief of 
all cattle, and indeed of all clean beasts. 
Ps, viii. 8. exliv. 14. Jer, xi. 19, But I 
was like a lamb (or) mds an ox, that is 
brought to the slaughter. ‘‘ A proverbial 
speech,” says Mr. Lowth, ‘‘ expressing a 

false security or insensibility of danger. 
See Prov. vii. 22.—That phrase, He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, Isa. 
liii. 7, is of a different importance” 
{‘* meekly submitting to the violence of 
his persecutors, and not offering to make 
the least resistance”. ‘‘Bochart supposes 
the word Alluph to be an adjective, and 
renders the former part of the sentence 
thus, I was brought as a tame sheep to 
the slaughter. But we may very well 
admit of the common translation, the 
disjunctive particle being elsewhere un- 
derstood, as Ps. Ixix. 21. Isa. xxxvilii. 
14.” Thus far Mr. Lowth. I add, that 
in the former editions of this work, I 
had on the authority of the LXX and 
Vulg, rendered σε 193,95, like a gentle 
or tractable /amb. But I now give up 
this interpretation, because it does not 
so well agree with the import of the 
Hebrew 48 as the other. 
vox plur. in Reg. includes the female as 
well as the male. Deut. vii. 13. xxviii. 4. 
& al. In Ps. 1. 10, > seems used as a 
collective N. Abs M2 on the mountains 
for beeves, i. 6. where they feed. 
Hence Greek Eas¢ag an Elephant. 
‘Thus we are informed both by Pliny and 
Varro, that the first time the Romans 
saw Elephants, which happened in Lu- 
cania, they called them Lucas Boves, 
Lucanian Oxen *. 

TV. As a V. To lead, guide, teach. occ. 
Job xv. 5, For thy iniquity guideth thy 
mouth, i. e. out of the abundance of thy 
wicked heart thy mouth speaketh. Job 
xxxili. 33, Be silent and I will teach 
thee wisdom. Job xxxv. 11, 13nd (for 
vaoND, the & being dropped, comp. 
Grammar, ὃ vii. 15.) Teaching us more 
than the beasts of the earth. Ina Niph. 
or passive sense, Prov. xxii. 25, mbssn ya 
vmimns Lest thou be taught, learn, or, 
be led into his ways. 

* See Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Ἐλεφανρορ, 
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V. For nvpdn see among the Pluriliterals 
in n. 

pox 

To urge, tease, distress. So LXX, ese+ 
γοχώρησεν. Once Jud. xvi. 16. The 
word has the same sense in Chaldee and 
Syriac; and hence the Greek adus, 
trouble, anxiety, αλυσσω to be troubled, 
anxious, αλυσθαινω to be grieved; hence 
also prefixing 9, the Latin moles, trouble, 
difficulty; whence molestus, trouble- 
some, and Eng. molest. 

Ds 

To support, sustain, confirm. It oecurs not 
as a V. but we may collect this meaning 
from the things to which it is applied. 

I, As a N. fem. ρίαν. mos Posts, pillars, 
su ers, Isa, vi. 4. 

Il. As aN. fem. x 4 mother, either from 
supporting the child in her womb, or af- 
terwards in her arms. Gen, ii. 24, & al. 
freq. Hence, 

ΠΠ, A mother, in honour or dignity, a 
protectress, governess, instructress. Jud. 
v. 7. Comp. Isa, xlix. 23, and under 
mas IV. 4. 

IV. A metropolis, or mother-city. 2 Sam. 
xx..19. Jer. xv. 8. 

V. The mother of a way, the place where 
a way parts into several. Ezek. xxi. 21. 
But this I take to be a Chaldee applica- 
tion of the word. 

VI. As a N. fem. ox, plur. nox and 
nox, 4 family, race, or nation, whose 
members are consociated, and mutually 
support each other. occ. Gen. xxv. 16. 
Num, xxv. 15, Plur. masc. 8. occ. 
Ps. cxvii. 1. : 
Chald. mos The same. Dan. iii. 29. 
Plur. masc. emphat. ΠΟ. Ezra iy. 10. 
Dan. iii. 4, & al. 

VII. As ἃ Ν. fem. 08 That part of a man's 

arm which supports him in leaning or 

lolling, a posture much used by the East- 
ern nations on their divans or sophas to 
this day. (Comp. under 05.) So the 

Latin cubitus, the lower part of the arm, 

is derived from cubo, to lie, recline. The 

Heb. ros in Regim. is once used in this 

view, Deut. iii. 11, wx Nossa after the 

cubit of an (ordinary) man, not of such 

a giant as Og there mentioned. Comp, 

Rey. xxi. 17. What was the length of a 

cubit in this sense, it is of consequence 

to determine as aecurately as may be. 

Taking therefore the average height of , 

mankind at five feet eight mches (which, 

in the temperate climates, is, I believe, 
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~ nearly the truth) I measured a-well made 
man of that height, and found the lower 

ἐς part of his arm from the tip of his elbow 
to the end of his middle finger to be 17 

‘ inches, (which are also very nearly equal 
to the Roman cubit). Such therefore I 
apprehend to be the length of the Heb. 
‘vio when used, as it generally is, for 
the cubit-measure, and this was what a 
Hebrew cubit was usually estimated by 
learned men, till Bishop Cumberland in 
1686 published his Essay on Jewish Mea- 
sures and Weights. This able and inge- 
nious writer thought he had discovered 
the true quantity of the Hebrew cubit 
in that of the Egyptian, and he brings 
strong evidence to prove this latter to be 
very nearly equal to 21-2, inches. 
suming then for the present this hypo- 
thesis, let us attend to the consequence 
of it. We are informed by the sacred 
historian, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, and that with- 
out any variation in the Hebrew codices 
examined by Dr. Kennicott, that the 
height of Goliath was six cubits and a 
an. Now a span (mt) or the distance 

a middle-sized man can measure with 
his thumb and little finger expanded is 
somewhat less than nine inches. Go- 
liath, therefore, on the present supposi- 
tion, must have been full eleven feet eight 
inches high. A giant indeed! and such 
‘as it is not easy to believe ever lived 
upon earth, notwithstanding the marvel- 
lous stories which have been propagated, 
-of giants still much taller ; which stories 
(such of them I mean as were not mere 
lies) have chiefly arisen from ignorantly 

- supposing the bones of elephants, * or 
other large animals, digged up in dif- 
ferent countries, to have been those of 
human beings. I have above intimated 
that one of the premises from which 
Bp. Cumberland drew his conclusion of 
the Hebrew cubit being nearly 2]. Ὁ 
inches was, that this cubit was the same 
as the Egyptian. But is it not equally 
reasonable to suppose that the cudit 
which the Hebrews used, at least among’ 
themselves when residing in the land of 
Goshen, was different from that of the 
Egyptians, and the same as they had 
brought with them from Canaan ? ‘This 
is not a proper place to enter at large 
into the controversy; but I must say 


that the Bishop’s reasons for the con-| 


ΝΒ See Jones’s Physiological Disquisitions, p. 421, 
&c. and comp. Encycloped, Britan. in GIANT. 
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trary opinion do not seem to me suf- 

ficiently strong to support such a mon- 

ster as Goliath must have been if mea- 
sured by a cubit equal to the Egyptian. 

Besides, from a comparison of Exod. 

xxxvii. 1, 10, with Josephus, Ant. lib. iii. 

cap. 6. § 5, 6, it is certain that this 

Jewish historian, who surely was as likely 

to understand the length of the Hebrew 

cubit as any writer of the 17th century, 

—it is certain, I say, that Josephus 

reckons the Hebrew or Mosaic cubit to 

_ be equal to two σπιθαμαι or spans, that 
is, to somewhat less than eighteen inches. 
I state it at 174 inches. And on this 
last estimation Goliath was not quite 
nine feet six inches high. But even this 
makes him so tall, that I can meet but 
with very few authentic accounts of men 
who can be compared to him. 

“The tallest man that hath been seen in 
our days,” says Pliny, + “ was one named 
Gabara [no doubt from Arab. 923 strong] 
who, in the days of Claudius, the late 
emperor, was brought out of Arabia: 
he was nine feet nine inches high.” 

““ Vitellius sent Darius the son of Artaba- 
nus an hostage to Rome with divers pre- 
sents, amongst which there was a man 
seven cubits, or ten feet two inches high, 
a Jew born; he was named Eleazar, and 
was called a giant by reason of his great- 
ness.” ἢ ; 

Merula, who succeeded Justus Lipsius as 
professor of history in the University of 
Leyden §, asserts, that in the year 1583 
he himself saw in France a Fleming who 
exceeded nine feet in height. 

“ Delrio,” says Calmet, || “affirms that in 
1572, he saw at Rohan.a native of Pie- 
mont above nine feet high.” And again, 
“In the year 1719, near Salisbury in 
England, a human skeleton was found 
which was nine feet four inches long !” 
and for this he quotes the (French) Ga- 
zette of Oct. 1719, 21 Sept. art. from 
London. Avigaig . 

«4 Becanus J saw a man near ten feet, and a 

woman that was full ten feet in height.” 

These are the most remarkable instances 


+ Nat. Hist. lib, vii. c. 16, cited by Wanley in 
his Wonders of the little World, p. 44. 

1 Josephus Antiq. lib. xviii. ὁ. 6, (6. 5. ὃ 5. Edit. 
Hudson) cited by Wanley, p. 46. 

§ Cosmograph. Parte 1. lib. iii. cap. 14, cited by 
Leigh in his Analecta Cesarum Roman. p. 265.. 

|| Dictionary in Giants, 

{| Wonders of Nature and Art, vol. ii, p. 268, 
taken, I believe, from Phil. Trans. No. 260. 
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of gigantic stature I haye been able to 
collect, and may serve to render that of 
Goliath, as above stated, not incredible. 
The curious reader will probably be able 
to add others. 

The Heb. plur. of ΤΟΙΣ is Nios fem. freq. 
occ. but the Chaldee for cubits (plur.) is 
pox masc. occ. Ezra vi. 3. Dan. iii. 1. 

VIII. AsaN. fem. in Regim. nox 
1. Confirmation, or (as Eng. transl.) esta- 

blishment. 2 Chron. xxxii. 1. Comp, 
2 K. xx. 19. 

2. Firmness, stability, certainty, truth. See 
Gen. xxiv. 27. xlii. 16. Prov. xi. 18. 
Eccles. xii. 10. Isa, xxxix. 8. (where 

Vitringa status stabilis, a settled or 
stable state) Jer. xiv. 13. 

IX. As a Particle, tos denoting the sup- 
position on which the truth of a pro- 
position is sustained, or the truth and 

Jirmness of the proposition itself. 

1. If, supposing that. Deut. viii. 19. & al. 
freq. It precedes an aposiopesis or el- 
lipsis, Exod. xxxii. 32, dnd now Dx if 
thou wilt forgive their sin—where we may 
supply i is well, or do so; and if not, 
&e. Comp. Dan, iii. 15. Luke xiii. 9, 
and Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Key I. 

. Since. Ezek. xxxv. 6. 

. Although, though. Deut. xxx. 4. Job 
xx. 6. Isa.i.18. Jer. xiv. 7. xv. 1. & al. 

. Affirmative, In truth, certainly. Hos. xii, 
11, or 12. Ps. exxxix. 19. That in truth. 
Gen. xxxi. 52. 

. Of interrogation or doubt, Whether, if, 
truly? Verumne? Gen. xvii. 17. Cant. 
vii. 12. When there are two members 
in the question, the former is preceded 
by 7, the latter by tos, as Gen. xxvii. 
21. & al. 

. CN in swearing denieth. Thus 1 Sam. 
xxx. 15, Swear, nyawnm (see yaw) to 
me by the Aleim "ΣΝ ΓῚ Cx, if thou shalt 

put me to death, or pledge thy interest in 
the Aleim’s favour, if thou ae kill me, 
i. e. swear that thou wilt not. So 1 K. 
1.51. Comp. Ps. exxxii. 3, 4, 

—Ds8 MM ὙΠ Jehovah liveth, if such or 
such a thing be done, i. e. Jehovah liveth 
to witness and avenge it or the like, (see 
Jer. xlii. 5.) if it be done; or, As sure as 
Jehovah liveth, it shall not be done. 
1 Sam. xiv. 45, xix. 6. & al. freq. Comp. 
Ezek. xiv. 20. 

7. 89 tor Ifnot, in swearing and speaking, 
affirmeth, As —8> 8 Mm tORI ONIN 
1 live, saith Jehovah, if it shall not hap- 
pen, i.e. As sureasI live, it shall, Num. 
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xiv. 28. Ezek. xvii. 19. Josh. xiv. 9. 

Num. xiv. 35. Isa. v. 9. 1 K. xx. 23. 

X. This Particle x is joined with sy, (ws 
and "5 é 

Ds ty Until, q. d. until this supposition 
may be made. Gen. xxiv. 19, 33... 

mx ws sy Till (the time that.) Num. 
xxxii. 17. Gen. xxviii. 15. Isa. vi. 11. 

mx 21. For or because in truth, or cer- 
tainly. Lam. y. 22. Prov. xxiii. 18. 

2. But in truth, but certainly, Gen. xxxii. 
27. 1 Sam. xxi. 5. 

3. When in truth, when indeed, Exod. xxii. 
22, or 23. 

Der. Mamma, from tos a mother, Lat. 
amo, to love, whenceamiable, amour, &c. 

MON 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal mean- 
ing is uncertain; but as a N. with a 
radical, though mutable, 4, Mos 4 maid- 
servant, a female slave, a bond-maid. 
Gen. xxi. 10. (Comp. Gal. iv. 30.) Ley. 
xxy. 44. & al. freq. That the n is ra- 
dical in this word is evident from its 
being constantly retained in the plural, 
which is always written Ninos, or NAD, 
as Gen. xx. 17. 2 Sam. vi. 20, never 
Mos or Nox; and that then is mutable, 
appears, because in the sing. when in 
Regim. it is constantly changed into ἢ, 
as Gen. xxi. 12. xxx. 8. The Spaniards 
still retain dma, (1 suppose from the 
Moors) for a maid-servant, a nurse. 
See Zhomassin Glossar. Heb. . 

OM 

To languish, be weak or feeble, pine away, 

as for want of proper supplies of sup- 

ort or nourishment. occ. Ezek. xvi. 30. 
ut may we not with Houbigant trans- 

late, How shall I circumcise thy heart ? 

A Greek version in Montfaucon’s Hex- 

apla has τινι. xabapiw—; with what 

shall I cleanse—? So Vulg. In quo 

mundabo-——? 

bboss To be extremely weak, languishing, 
or feeble, to fail. It is spoken of men, 
Ps. vi. 3, Neh. iv. 2.—of a woman, 
1 Sam. ii. 5. Jer. xv. 9.—of the terra- 
queous globe, Isa. xxiv. 4.—of trees, 
Isa. xxiv, 7. Joel i. 12.—of oil, Joel i. 
10.—of walls and gates, Jer. xiy. 2. 
Lam. ii. 8. : 
Hence Gr. auadros and ἀμξλυς weak, 
languid. 

JOR 

Denotes steadiness, stability, constancy. 

I. To make steady, occ. Exod. xvii. 12, 

moos won dnd his hands were 
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steadied, LXX esyprypevas, Eng. transl. 
steady; in which passage, as in many 
others, observe, that 51) is used imper- 
sonally, as it were, with a plural Noun 
like the French, I/ y a, or Il y avoit, 
and that the sing. 18 is joined with 
the plural N. in a distributive sense, 
q. d. Each of his hands was steadied. 
Comp. Ps. xix. 8, 9. in Heb. Isa. Ix. 4, 
Thy sons shall be brought from far, and 
thy daughters myo8N Ἣν dy shall be sup- 
ported, carried at the side. Comp. Isa. 
Ixyi. 12. So Sir John Chardin says, 
that “‘it is the general custom of the 
East to carry their children astride upon 
the hip with the arm round the body.” 
Bishop Lowth’s note. - ᾿ 
Cant. vii. 1, pos 1 Hands of steadiness, 
steady, or perhaps constant, persevering 
_ hands. Comp. Sense III. 
II. As a N. fem. pl. nos Stays or props 


"in building, LXX ἐςσηρίγμενα, ‘Targ. 


sepipp Thresholds, which do indeed 
keep the door-posts steady, and may be 
the meaning of the Heb. word. occ. 2 K. 
xvill. 16. 
ΠῚ. In Niph. To be steady, stable, constant, 
settled, established, confirmed. Spoken of 
waters constantly flowing, Isa. xxxiii. 16. 
Jer. xy. 18.—of a house or kingdom, 
2. Sam. vii. 16. 1 K. xi. 38. Comp. 
2 Chron. xx. 20. Isa. vii. 9.—of words, 
Gen. xlii. 20.—of a Prophet, 1 Sam. 
ili. 20.—of plagues, Deut. xxviii. 59. 
As a N. fem. 72:08 and in Reg. nnox 
Stability, security. Isa. xxxiii. 6. Ps. 
xxxvii. 3, (where 2 is understood before 
MNO, in security; Symmachus, diqvexws 
continually). Also, A set, stated office. 
1 Chron. ix. 22, 26, 31. 2 Chron. 
xxxl. 15. AsaN. fem. ms 4 constant, 
stated allowance, occ. Neh. xi. 23. 
IV. AsaN. jos Steadiness, stability, faith- 
JSulness. Deut. xxxii. 20. Isa. Ixv. 16. 
As a Particle of affirmation or consent. 
It is true, be it so, Amen. Deut. xxvii. 15. 
Num. v.22. 1K.i. 36. As a partici- 
pial N. pox Steady, faithful. occ. Jer. 
lii. 15, where it is opposed to deserters. 
jos) Nearly the same.. See Num. xii. 7. 
Deut. vii. 9. 1 Sam. ii. 35. xxii, 14. 
Proy. xi. 13.. As Ns.fem. minx Faith- 
Sulness, fidelity. 1 Sam. xxvi. 23. 2 K. 
_ xii. 15. Mnox Nearly the same. See 
Ps. Ixxxix. 25. Isa. lix. 4.. Jer: v. 1, 3. 
As Particles, 7308 (perhaps 2 being un- 
derstood) In faith, or truth, truly, oce. 
Gen. xx. 12. Josh. vii. 20. With a ser- 





vile > final, (see Grammar, ὃ ix. 8, 6). 
mons Faithfully, truly. Gen. xviii. 13. 
Num. xxii. 37. x al. freq. 

V. It is particularly applied to the constant, 
stated care or attendance of a nurse, or 
nursing-father, on a child. 700 tend, take 
care of, in this sense occ. Esth. il. 7 ; 
where jON may be considered either as a 
participle benoni in Kal, orasa N. As 
a participle paoul masc. plur. mns 
Tended, nursed. So LXX τιθηνουμενοι, 
and Vul. qui nutriebantur. occ. Lam. 
iv. 5. AsaN. jor 4 nursing or foster- 

Sather. occ. Num. xi. 12. Comp. 2 K, 
x. 1, 5. Isa. xlix.°23. Fem. nin 4 | 
nurse. occ. Ruth iv. 16. 2 Sam. iv. 4. 
Asa N. fem. mos 4 nursing or foster- 
ing, a being nursed or fostered. occ. 
Esth. ii. 20. As a N. pox 4 nurse- 
child, a darling. occ. Proy. viii. 30. 
Comp. John i. 18. 

VI. It denotes the stability or steady resting 
of the mind on a person or thing. So 
asa V.in Hiph. To believe, trust, rely 
or depend upon. It is generally followed 
by the Particles ἃ or 3, but not always. 
freq. occ. See Gen. xv. 6. xlv. 26. Exod. 
iv. 5. Deut. xxviii. 66. Jud. xi. 20. 

VII. As aN. poss Amun, an Egyptian idol, 
well known to the Greeks by this name. 
Thus Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 42. “Δμ- 
pay yao Αἰγύπτιοι καλεᾶσι τὸν Ata, For 
the Egyptians call Jupiter, dmmun ;” so 
Diodorus Sic. lib. i. p. 12. ** Ara, τὸν 
ὑπὸ Tivwy Αμμωνὰ τοροσαγορευομιενον» 
Jupiter, by some called Ammon;” and 
Plutarch (De Isid. & Osir.tom. ii. p. 354. 
edit. Xylandri) observes, that ‘‘ many 
were of opinion, iiov wap Αἰγυπτίοις 
ovoua τὰ Aros εἰνῶι τὸν Away, ὃ mapa 
yovres ἡμεις Aumwva λεγόμεν, that 
among the Egyptians the proper name of 

. Jupiter was Amun, of which we (Greeks) 
have made Ammon.” This idol accord- 
ing to Herodotus (as above) was repre- 
sented with the head or face of a ram, 
and seems to have denoted the Sun, 
considered as gaining the northern 
hemisphere, and entering into the sign of 

_ Aries or the Ram, and so, to adopt the 
expressions of the learned Jadlonski*, 
‘* commencing the gladsome spring, and 
cherishing that part of the globe, which 
we inhabit, with new light and new 
heat.” (Comp. Lex. under 13 11.) pos 
* « Ver letissimum auspicatur, & illam orbis par- 


tem quam nos inhabitamus, nova luce novoque calere 
recreat.” Pantheon’ Aégypt. lib. ii, cap, 2. ᾧ 6. 


ὯΝ 
then considered as of Hebrew origin, 
though with a dialectical corruption, de- 
notes the cherishing or fostering Sun, who 
᾿ς was particularly worshipped at Thebes 
the anciently * famed metropolis of Up- 
per Egypt, and who had there a most 
magnificent temple mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Sic. (whom see as above) 


and by Artapanus in Euseb. Preeparat.| por 
1. In Kal, 70 be strong, vigorous, in body 


Evang. lib. ix. cap. 27. Of this temple 
there are remaining to this day prodi- 
gious ruins, which extend near half a 
mile in length, and serve to confirm the 
wonderful accounts, which the ancient 
writers, and particularly Diodorus Sic. 
give of its grandeur, as may be seen in 
Pocoke’s and Norden’s Travels, and in 
Savary’s Lettres sur l’Egypte, tom. ii. 
lettre 9. Now from Diodorus we learn 
that the same city which the Greeks 


named Thebes, the Egyptians: called the 


City of Jupiter, in Greek Διοσπόλις; 
and accordingly we find it mentioned, 
Nahum iii. 8, by its Egyptian name, 
pO NI, that is, the habitation of Amun, 
the Egyptian 8), or according to fourteen 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 813, being put 
by a dialectical t variation for the Heb. 
τ), So LXX, Mepida Αμμων the por- 


zion or possession of Ammon. It is else- 


where called absolutely $3, but with an 
implied reference, no doubt, to the great 
_Amun, supposed there to reside in his 
- temple. Thus Jehovah threatening Egypt, 
Jer. xlvi. 25, says, Iam going to visit, 
i.e. in wrath and desolation, $30 ON 
(or according to fifteen of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, 8130) Amun of No, i.e. the idol 
there worshipped. (Comp. Jer. li. 44.) 
See Ezek. xxx. 14, 15, 16, and observe 
that in these three verses the city 83, or 
in Dr. Kennicott’s Various Readings #13, 
No, is thrice mentioned, and that in the 
14th and 16th verses the LXX render it 
by Διοσπόλις the City of Jupiter. As for 


the word pion Ezek. xxx. 15, I think 
that it is rightly rendered by the LKX' 


τὸ maAydos, and by the Vulg. multitudi- 
nem, the multitude, as in our translation, 
and that it refers to the remarkable po- 
pulousness ofthe ancient No, Diospolis or 
Thebes, to which Homer and Diodorus 
have born winess. 


26 
Der. Amen, Lat. and Eng. Omen, from 


yor 


its supposed truth, whence ominous, 
Lat. Amnis a river, which, according to- 
Horace, lib. 2. epist. ii. lin. 43, 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum, 
Still glides along, and will for ever glide, 


Comp. Isa. xxxiii. 16. Jer. xv. 18. 


or mind. Gen. xxv. 23. 2 Sam. xxii. 18. 
Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 23. & al. Also, To 
make strong, invigorate. Job iv. 4. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 22. Prov. xxxi. 17. Isa. xxxy. 3. 
It is applied to the active and inconceiva- 
ble force of the expansion of the heayens, 
the vivida vis ceelt, on which all the ope- 
rations of nature depend. Prov. viii. 28, 
bynn pnw iyox2, When he (Jehovah) 
invigorated the conflicting ethers above, 
i. e. gave them their expansive and irre- 
sistibleforce. To exert one’s strength. Isa. 
xliv. 14,15 yos And he exerteth him- 
self, or his strength, among the trees of 
the forest, namely, in hewing them down, 
cutting them out, &c. Comp. Amos 
ii. 14. Joined with 215 the heart, it de- 
notes vigorous resolution, or obstinacy. 
See Deut. ii.30. xv. 7. 2 Chron, xxxvi. 
13. In Hith. To exert oneself. 1 K. xii. 
18. 2.-Chron. x. 18. xiii. 7. Also, To 
be vigorously resolved, * steadfastly 
minded,’ Eng. translat. Ruth i. 18. As 
Ns. yor Strength, vigour, occ. Job xvii. 
9. So fem. mM¥n8. occ. Zech. xii. 5. 
yor Strong, vigorous. See 2 Sam. xy. 
12. Job ix. 4,19. Amos ii. 16. Asa 
N. masc. plur. in Reg. oxo Exertions. 
occ. Job xxxvi. 19. 


II. It seems to denote ἃ strong and lively 


colour, bright bay, or sorrel approaching 
to red. occ. Zech. vi. 3, 7. At ver. 1, 
the Prophet in vision sees four chariots 
come out from between two mountains. of 
brass. The chariots denote the several 
administrations of God’s providence, in 
respect to his church and people, (comp. 
2 K. vi. 17. Hab. iii. 8.) proceeding 
from his predeterminate and unalterable 
counsels. ver. 2, 8, In the first chariot were 
red horses, and in the second chariot black 
(or dark, gloomy-coloured) horses, and in 
the.third chariot white horses, and in the 








JSourth chariot an2 grisled (and) sox 

at βᾷ poet uh ἣν Ων ee vn an Saino bright bay or sorrel Rerks j. the colours 
re Pope's notes there. oguet’s Origin o . : Ἵ 

Laws, &c. vol. ii, p. 138, Eng, edit. Tacitus, Annal. of the horses respectively alluding to the 

lib. ii, cap. 60. several dispositions, Ist, of the kingdom of 

t Comp. Vitringa Observ. Sac. lib. i. cap. 6. $12.| the Babylonians, 2dly, of that of the Per- 
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» sians, 3dly, of that of Alexander the Great, 
and 4thly, of those of the Lagide and 
Seleucide, his successors in Egypt and 
Syria, with regard to God’s people, and 
consequently denoting the several states 
or conditions of that people under those 
different governments. (See Vitringa in 
Apocal. ch. vi. 2,4,5.) It is sufficient 
just to hint how “pk be the bloody and 
destroying Babylonians are represented 
by the red horses ; but as they were now, 
in the time of Zechariah, passed away, 
they are no more mentioned in the vi- 
sion, afterthe Ist verse. The condition 
of the Jewish people under the Persian 
monarchy was rather gloomy and afflicted, 
than bloody and desolate. ‘These, there- 
fore, are denoted by the dark-coloured 
horses. The kind treatment which the 
Jews met with under the government of 
- Alexander the Great, signified by the 
white horses, may be seen in Prideauz, 
Connect. parti. book 7, towards the end, 
an. 332, and in. Guthrie’s General Hist. 
vol. i. p. 441, and in Ancient Universal 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 26, 2d edit. which Aind 
treatment was in a good degree con- 
tinued to them by the Ptolemies, Alex- 
ander’s successors in Egypt, (see Bp. 
Newton on Proph. vol. 1. p. 375, &c. 
8vo.) though not without some spots of 
ill-treatment and persecution, particularly 
by Ptolemy Philopator (of which see the 
third book of the Maccabees, and Pri- 
deaux, Connect. part ii. book 2, an. 216.) 
The Ptolemies, therefore, are properly 
represented by the grisled or spotted 
horses ; as the successors of Alexander 
in Syria are by the bright bay or sorrel 
ones, i. 6. of a colour approaching to red, 
on account of the persecutions and cruel- 
ties exercised against the Jews by some 
of those Syro-Macedonian kings, espe- 
' cially by Antiochus Epiphanes and De- 

metrius Soter (of which see the first two 

books of the Maccabees, and Prideauz, 

Connect. part ii. book 2, an. 170, ἅς, and 
- an, 162, &c.) Ver. 6, The black horses, 

which are 72 in it, namely in the second 

chariot, go forth into the north country. 
The Persians go forth towards the 
country of Babylon, (see Jer. i. 14, 15. 
‘iv. 6. vi. 1.) and the white, Alexander and 

his armies, go forth after them; and the 
 grisled, Pidleny Lagi and his adherents, 
go forth toward the south country, i. 6. 
- Egypt, (see Dan. ii. 5, 9, 11,25.) And 
that the bay or sorrel, i.e. the Syro- 





Macedonians, performed their commis- 
sion of walking to and fro through the 
land, of Judea namely, may be seen 
abundantly in their history by Prideaux 
and others, and in that-of the Maccabees. 
At ver. 8, the angel speaking in the name 
of God declares, those who go towards 
the north country, i. e. the black and 
white horses, or the Persians and Mace- 
donians, have quieted my spirit in the 
north country, namely, by executing the 
designs of God in the country of Babylon. 

SOs 

I. To branch out, spread, or diffuse as into 
branches. It occurs not as a V. in this 
sense, but hence as a N.‘voss A branch. 
Isa. xvii. 6, 9. AsaN. plur. mase. in 
Regim. nx Branches. Gen. xlix. 21. 

_ See > under dss XVII. 

II. 10 branch out one or more sentences in 

words, to conceive or form in words, to 
say, freq. occ. To speak, Exod. xix. 25. 
2 Sam. xiv. 4. Comp. Gen. iv. 8. xxii. 7. 
In Hiph. To cause to speak, or stipulate, 
condico. oce. Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. In 
Hith. To speak of oneself, cry up oneself, 
boast oneself, “se predicare.” Montanus. 
occ. Ps. xciv. 4. Comp. Isa. Ixi. 6. 
As aN. ox 4 word, speech. Deut. xxxii. 
1. Ps. Ixxvii. 9. Isa. xli. 26. Fem. moos 
Nearly the same. Deut. xxxii.2. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 31. SOND A word, a command, occ. 
Esth. i. 15, ii. 20. ix. 82. Hence Arab. 
Emir, a commander, a chief. 

ΠῚ, Yo branch out an opinion, resolution, 
or the like in the mind, i.e. to conceive, 
Jorm, and dispose the distinct parts of it, 
to imagine, think. Exod. ii. 14. 2 Sam. 
ΧΗ 32. xxi. 16. . 

IV. Chald. As a N.408 plur. poos A lamb, 
so called perhaps from its horns beginning 
to shoot out. occ. Ezra vi. 9,17. vii. 17. 
The words 80D and i508 are by the 
Chaldee paraphrasts used (I suppose 
from the primary idea of spreading forth) 
for the skirt or fringe of a garment. See 
Targum on Ps. exxxiii. 2. 

Woes 

As aN. or Particle, “from wo [Π Ὁ] to 
recede 3 Time past, lately.” Bate. Yes- 
terday or yesternight. occ. Gen. xix. 34. 
xxxi. 29, 42. 2K. ix. 26. The LXX 
render it throughout by yes or enbes 
yesterday. “It is applied to rans, ον 
xxx. 3, says Mr. Bate, wos Forsaken 
places ;” but it mayin that passage rather 
refer to time, yesterday, lately, so LUXX 
exes. See Mr. Scott on the text. 
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“The situation of the city of Heliopolis, 
says Niebuhr,t has been determined 
with so much exactness by the geogra- 


ys 
Denotes labour of body and mind. 
I. As a V. I do not find it applied simply 


to the body; but as a N. ps Labour, 
pains, activity. Job xviii. 7. Isa. xl. 29. 
Hos. xii. 3, or 4. It refers particularly 
to procreation, Gen, xlix. 3. Deut. xxi. 
17. Ps. Ixxvili. 51. ον. 36. 
I]. As a N. ps, or qk, The appellation of 
an object of worship in Egypt. The LXX 
have rendered it, Gen. xli. 45, 50. xlvi. 
20. Ezek. xxx. 17, as the name of a 
city, by Ἡλιουπόλεως, the city of the 
Sun, where, according to Herodotus, 
lib. il. cap. 59, and 73, there was an 
annual assembly in honour of the Sun, 
and a temple dedicated to him. So 
Strabo, lin, xvii. p. 805. “Hasovmoass, 
70 ἱερὸν eyovoa tov ἥλιου, Heltopolis, 
which has the temple of the Sun.” Cyril, 
who was patriarch of Alexandria in 
Egypt, says, that On among the Egyptians 
meant the Sun. Ὧν δὲ ess nar avres 6 
‘HAsos.. Comment. in Hos. And it is 
probable that this name ΚΣ referred to 
the incessant dabour, and unwearied ac- 
tivity of the wow or solar light, which 
Homer, Il. xviii. lin. 239, 484, calls 
Ἥελιον anaunarra the unwearied Sun, and 
which, in the still nobler language of the 
Psalmist, Ps. xix. 6, 7, rejotceth as a 
strong man to run a race, &c. It appears, 
however, highly probable, that in the days 
of Joseph this title among the Egyptians 
denoted rather the Sun of righteousness, 
than the material light: for by the be- 
haviour of Pharaoh to Joseph and Jacob, 
and especially by Joseph’s* care to pre- 
serve the land to the Priests, Gen. xlvii. 
22, 26, it seems evident that the true re- 
ligion prevailed in Egypt in his time; 
and, it is incredible that Joseph would 
have married the daughter of the Priest 
of ΠΣ, or 78, had that name among the 
Egyptians then denoted only the material 
light, which however, no doubt, they, 
like all the rest of the world, idolized in 
after times; and to which we find a 2 
or Temple dedicated among the Ca- 
naanites under this name pix, Josh. vil. 2. 
Though it should be observed that, long 
after the time of Joseph, we find the 
Egyptian midwives fearing the Aleim, 
and acting and blessed accordingly, 
Exod. i. 17—21. 


* See Cooke's Enquiry into the Patriarchal and 
Druidical Religion, p. 21; and Boyse’s Pantheon, 


p- 172, 2d edit. 





phers ancient and modern, that there is 
no longer any doubt on this point. The 
ruins of it are to be-seen very near a 
village named Mattaré, on the north- 
north-east, about two leagues from Ka- 
hira (Cairo), and three leagues from . 
Fostat, or Masr el atik. But there is 
left nothing of it but great banks and 
hillocks, filled with little bits of marble, 
granite, and potsherds, some remains of a 
sphinx, and an obelisk which is still 
standing, and which the new inhabitants 
perhaps found too heavy to be removed.” 


III. As a N. mase. plur. ἘΞ ΠῚ Labours, 


pains, fatigues. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 12. where 
the Vulg. multo labore with great labour. 


IV. Asa V. in Kal, To labour, grieve, or 


be distressed in mind, laborare animo. 
occ. Isa. xix. 8, (where the LXX, seva- 
ξουσι shall groan) Isa. iii. 26, where itis 
applied figuratively to the gates of a city. 
As a Participle or participial N. masc. 
plur. D's Mourners. Hos. ix. 4. Comp. 
Deut. xxvi. 14, 7 have not eaten thereof 
(i. e. of the third year’s tythe) *82 in 
my grief or mourning. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and three of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read "1535, Targ. and Syr. have 
axa, LXX εν οδυνῃ ws, and Vulg. in 
luctu meo, in my grief; and to explain 
the text see Ley. xxi. 1, 11, and Deut. 
xii. 7, 12, 18. Hos. ix. 4. Asa N. ps 
Grief, affliction, distress. Gen. xxxy. 18. 
Joby. 6. Also, What occasions grief or 
affliction, namely, wickedness, iniquity, 
vanity, Num, xxiii, 21. Job iv. 8. xi. 14. 
Ps. v..6. vi. 9... Ixvi. 18. Zech. x. 2. 
Particularly, the wickedness of idolatry. 
as some understand it, 1 Sam. xy. 23; 
where the Vulg. explains pss DIN) by 
quasi scelus idololatrie. Also, An idol 
itself, Isa. Ixvi. 3. But in both these 
last cited passages jis may, like ἘΞ ἘΠ 
in the former of them, be the specific 
name’of an object of worship, Aven, or 
Aun. Comp. Sense II, 

Proy. xi. 7, And (his) lingering hope 
shall to miserably perish; M78 
being used as it were adverbially, dolo- 
rificis modis. So to1x>B for wonderfully, 
Lam. i. 9. See Schultens. 


V. As a Particle of place ᾿ξ, see under 


mx, IV. 1. 
+ Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p 80. Comp. 


Shaw’s Travels, p. 306. ; 











ah ial . 
VI. As a Particle, used in grief or affliction, 


mss Oh! alas! Ipray. 2 K. xx. 3. Isa. 


xxxviii. 3. Jon. i. 14. iv. 2. Ps. exvi. 4. 
But observe that in this last text forty- 
six at least of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read 38, so at least forty-seven at ver. 16. 
ΝΠ. As aN. fem. ΟΠ A species of tree, 
the fig-tree, q. ἃ. the grief-tree, from the 
roughness or prickliness of the upper side 
of its leaf; a kind of natural sackcloth, 
which, after the fall, (Gen. iii. 7,) our 
first parents girded over the obnoxious 
parts to express their contrition. Whence 


sackcloth about the loins, penitential gir-| 


dles, Sc. descended to their posterity. 
Comp. under 53m 1: and bo HI. freq. 
oce. Ireneus, lib. iii. cap. 37, has long 
ago remarked that Adam by the act of 
girding himself with jig-leaves testified 
his repentance, existentibus ὃ aliis folits 
multis, que minus corpus ejus vexare po- 
tuissent, when there were many other 
kinds of leaves which might have been 
less disagreeable to his body ; that ‘‘he 
made himself a clothing sutted to his dis- 
obedtence—and that repressing the lasci- 
vious motions of the flesh, he put a bridle 
of continence on himself and his wife— 
acknowledging that he was now worthy 
of such a covering as afforded no delight, 
mordet autem & pungit corpus, but fret- 
ted and pricked the body.” As a N.mase. 
plur. oun Figs, whether fruit, Jer. 
xxiv. 1, 2, ἃ al.—or trees, Amos iv. 9. 

ps I. In Hith. It is rendered to complain, 
murmur, but seems rather from the em- 
phatic use of the reduplicate }, to denote 
to be exhausted or faint with labour or 
grief. occ. Num. xi. 1. Lam. iii. 39. On 
thislasttextcomp. Prov.iii.11.Heb.xii.5. 

II. Chald. As a Pron. masc. plur. p18 the 
same as the Heb. ton. They, those. Dan. 
ii. 44. As a Pron. fem. plur. pax, the 
same as the Heb. jn, They, those women. 
Dan. vii. 17. 

pss A negative word, derived from pis in 
the sense of labour, vanity, as 52 not, 
from 1192 to wear away, weary, consume ; 
and 83 not, from MN) to tire, bring to 
nought. It may be rendered 

1. Not. Gen. xxxvii. 29. In Ps. Ixxiii. 5, 
fifty-eight of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices for 
VO read IDI. - . 

2. Without. Exod. xxi. 11. 

3. None, nothing, nobody. Exod. viii. 10. 
xxii. 10. Isa. xli. 11. Hag. ii. 4. ᾿ 

4.59 pss Not any thing, nothing at all. 
Num. xi. 6, 
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5. With 9 even as prefixed, ps2 Within a 

nothing, all but. Ps. \xxiii. 2. 

From js may very probably be derived the 
Islandic Aan defect, Saxon panian, to be 
diminished, Eng. wan, wane, want, Lat. 
vanus, whence vain, vanity, vanish. Gr. 
wey and ivay to empty. Lat. inanis, 
empty, whence Eng. inane, inanity. . 

6. ps From whence? See under His IV. 3. 

SIN 

I. As a Particle. See under δ . 

II. Chald. ss A Pronoun of the first per- 

son, the same as the Heb. us J. occ. 

Ezra vi. 2. Dan. ii. 8. πὸ The same. 

Ezra vii. 21. Dan. ii. 23, & al. 

ais ‘ 

Chald. from Heb. 213, Fruit. occ. Dan. 

ive 9; 11, 18. 

ms 

Denotes the occurrence or presence of an 
object. 

I. asa V. with a radical 4, To occur, hap- 

pen. occ. Ps. xci. 10, Evil shall not m38n 

happen (LXX, προσελευσεται come) to 
thee. Prov. xii. 21, No grief, affliction 

(i. e. which shall, on the whole, be such) 

mas? shall happen to the just. Also ina 

transitive sense, Zo cause to happen or 
come. occ. Exod. xxi. 13, But the Aleim 

8 cause to come (LXX, wapedwxev, 

Eng. transl. deliver) to his hand. In 

Hith. with 5 following, To put oneself, 

as it were, in the way of another in a 

bad sense, to seek a quarrel against him. 

occ. 2 K. ν. 7. AsaN. fem. msn An 
occurrence, occasion (which, by the bye, 
from ob, and cado to fall; so what falls 
in one’s way) particularly of quarrel. 
oce. Jud. xiv. 4. But in Jer. ii. 24, it is 
used as a decent word for the libidinous 
instinct or impetus of the female drome- 
dary. As Ns. fem. 728 and M2Nn 

occur together, Isa, xxix. 2. Lam. ii. 5, 

and are usually translated mourning and 

lamentation, or the like. But as the» in 

: these Nouns (substituted for 7) shews 
they belong to this root ms, I would 
rather understand the words (which how- 
ever 1 do not pretend accurately to di- 
stinguish) of calamitous events or occur- 
rences (as we generally use the word ac- 
cidents), such namely as are recounted 
in the verses following the above texts. 
And to strengthen this interpretation, we 
may observe that the Verb is likewise ap- 
plied only to calamitous occurrences. 

If. As a word which a person applies to 

himself as present, 8 T, a Pronoun of 


ἼΝ---ΤῸ Ν 


the first person, freq. occ. the » (as usual 
in other instances) being substituted for 
4, which however again appears in the 
paragogic or emphatical γι, which is fre- 
quently postfixed to the first person fu- 
ture of Verbs. 
Plur. 198 We, the final \ (from root 1) to 
join together) being plural or collective, 

_ asin i, wn (Ezek. 1. 8.), 11M» together. 
Once, Jer. xlii. 6. From 18, 15 forms 
the first person plur. pret. of Verbs ; and 
hence the Greek vas, yw, we two, Lat. 
nos, Ital. noi, French nous, we. 

Ill. As a N. mase. sing. "5 A ship, or 

Jleet of ships, so called from their fitness 
to go or present themselves any where, 
notwithstanding the separation of coun- 
tries by the sea, 1 K. ix. 26. Isa. xxviii. 
21, & al. freq. Fem. mss a ship. Proy. 
xxx. 19, Jon. i. 3, & al. freq. 

IV. As Particles of place, and time. 

1. mas, and (1 Sam. x. 14.) js Whither, 
where, Gen. xvi. 8. Jos. ii. 5. Ruth ii. 
19, Isa. x. 3. tas ts Hither, and 
thither, 1 K. ii. 36. 

2. mix, WW, and (Job viii. 2.) ps "ἡ How 
long? till what time? Exod. xvi. 28. 
Num. xiv. 11. Also, When, at what 
time ? Job xviii. 2. 

3. pS with Ὁ prefixed, prox From whence ? 
Gen. xxix, 4. Num. xi. 13, & al. So 
3 2 K. v. 25; but observe that about 
thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices here 
read }ND. 

TIS 

I. [t is rendered to sigh, groan, or the like ; 
but as it does not appear to be used as a 
V. in any other conjugation than Nipbal, 
see Isa. xxiv. 7. Lam. i. 4. Joel i. 18, 
& al. I suspect the radical idea to be 
oppression, or the like. So in Niph. To 
be oppressed, as the breath of persons in 
grief, whence proceeds sighing. AsaN. 
fem. m8 Oppression, sighing. Ps. vi. 7. 
xxxi. 11, & al. The LXX have almost 
constantly rendered it, as a V. by sevw, 
sevatw or its compounds, and as a N. 
by sevayywos, which words being deriva- 
tives from στέγος, strait, narrow, confined, 
come very near the idea of the Heb. 
here proposed. 

Hence Gr. Aviz Grief, sorrow, and as a 
V. avuaw, to grieve. 

II. ymax We. It is often used as a Pron. 
plur. of the first person, but see among 
the Pluriliterals. 

aN 

1. As aN. with a formative 8, A plumb- 
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line, from $13) to hit, because it tries the 
perpendicularity of a wall or building, 
by Aztting the fiducial line, or middle of 
the board. occ. Amos vii. 7, 8. 

I]. 1238 A Pron. of the first person, J, 
from 8%, J, (which see under ms 11.) 
and 13 emphatic indeed; q. ἃ. I indeed, 
Ego sané. So the Attic Greeks use 
eywye, and the Dorics eywyy and eywy- 
γας for εγώ. freq. occ. 

DIS 

I. To press, urge. occ. Esth. i. 8. 

II. Chald. To give trouble. occ. Dan. iv. 6. 

PhS} i 

L To breathe, or snuff with the nostrils: . 
so to be very angry; because in violent 
anger and rage, animals breathe stronger 
and quicker, and discover their fury, by 
the snuffing, or snorting of their nostrils. 
Comp. Acts ix. 1. It is used absolutely, 
Ps. ii. 12, ἃ al. and with 2 following. 
1 K. viii. 46. Ps. Ixxxv. 6. In Hith. 
Nearly the same, q. d. ““ To put oneself 
in a passion.” Bate. Deut. i. 37, & al. 

II. As a N. fem. m3 4 species of unclean 
bird, probably so named from its angry 
disposition, as the Stork, with which it 
is joined, is called mon from its kind- 
ness. occ. Lev. xi. 19. Deut. xiv. 18. 
Bochart, vol. iii. 337, &c. takes ΠΏΣ: 
for a kind of eagle or hawk; but if this 
were the true meaning of the word, I 
think it would have been reckoned with 
one or the other of those species in the 
preceding verses. The LXX render it 
χαραδριον, or according to the Complu- 
tensian edition, χαλαδριον or χαλανδριον; 
but these Greek names are quite as ob- 
scure as the Hebrew one. Our English 
translators and some others interpret it 
the heron ; and as that bird is remark- 
able for its angry disposition, especially 
when hurt or wounded, but in other re- 
spects greatly resembles the stork, to- 
gether with which it is mentioned both 
in Ley. and Deut. this seems as proba- 
ble an explication as any yet proposed. 

III. Chald. δι, from Heb. AS, Face, coun- 
tenance, occ. ‘plur. in Reg. Dan. ii. 46. 
iii. 19. 

Das 

I. To moan or groan, for pain or sorrow. 
Jer. li. 52. Ezek. xxiv. 17, 27 ΡΝ ΤΠ 
“ Moan in silence,” Bate; (so Vulg. 

~ Ingemisce tacens) perhaps as opposed to 
the vociferous wailings usual among the 
Jews and other Easterns at deaths and 
funerals, of which see under =p. Comp. 

















WIN 


ver. 23, and see Josephus's striking and 
sublime description of the behaviour of 
the besieged Jews when perishing by fa- 
mine, De Bel. lib. v. cap. 12, § 3. 
Oude δὲ ϑρηνὸς ev ταις συμφοραις, 8τ' 
ολοφύυρμος ἢν, κι 7. A. But in the midst 
of,their calamities there was no wailing 
nor lamentation. Βαθειὰ δὲ τὴν τσολιν 
meplerye σιγή, x. 1. A. A deep silence 
_ possessed the city.” As aN. fem. p38 
A crying out. Mal. ii. 13. Ps. xii. 6. 
II. As aN. fem. mpass, “A hind of lizard 
or newt, so called from its moan or 
doleful cry.” Bochart, vol. ii. 1066. oce. 
Ley. xi. 30. 
Der. Anguish, anxious, Q? Comp. under 
pint. 
Wis 
To be infirm, ill, bad, which last word will 
answer most of the applications of the 
Heb. | 

. To be bad with illness or disease, as a 
person. occ. 2 Sam. xii. 15, The Lord 
struck the child wis) and it was very 
sick. Eng, Translat. 
In 1 Sam. ii. 33, the LX X, for the Heb. 
tts, according to the received reading, 
very remarkably have EN POM@AIA: 
aviewnwy by the sword of mens 

II. To be bad, asa disease, hurt, or wound. 
occ. Job xxxiv. 6. (comp. ch. vi. 4.) 
Jer. xv. 18. xxx. 12, 15. Mic. i. 9. 

ΠῚ. 70 δε bad or sick with sorrow or grief, 
to be violently grieved. occ. Ps. \xix. 21. 
Asa participial N. wis Grievous, woful. 
oce. Isa, xvii. 11. Jer. xvii. 16. 

IV. Asa Ν, wis Bad, i. 6. infirm, weak, 

JSrail, as the heart of man. occ. Jer. xvii. 
9. where Eng. translat. desperately wicked 
seems very improper. I do not find that 
the word ever denotes wickedness at all. 

V. As aN. mase. plur: wis Infirmities. 
occ, 1 Sam. xvii. 12, And the Man in 
the days of Saul was old, ἘΠ μὰ 82 
got into infirmities, ‘‘ got into the in- 
firmities of nature; as we say, got weak 
and infirm.’ Thus Mr. Bate renders, 
and happily clears the text. See more 
in his Crit. Heb. ; 

VI. As a N. tas, plur. wax 4 man, 
thus called from the znfirm, wretched 
state into which he fell by sin. This 
the believing Seth acknowledged in the 

- name of the first-born. Gen. iy. 26. 
Comp. Job ix. 2. xv. 14. Ps. viii. 5. ix. 

- 20, 21. Isa. li. 7. In Gen. v. 1, 2, we 
read. In the day that God created man, 
mnt. in the likeness of God made he 
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him: male and female created he them, 
and called their name 27% Adam in the 
day when they were created. This name 
importing their being created in the 
likeness of God, as to holiness, happiness, 
and immortality; but by sin man became 
wis a wretch, and this is the name by 
which the species is most commonly 
called in Scripture. wis sing. is some- 
times used as a collective N. See Ps. ix. 
21. Ixxiii. 5. ciii. 15. Job vii. 1; and 
nyos is expressly applied to women as 
well as to men, Josh. viii. 25. 
tows cond Ezek. xxiv. 17, is by some 
learned men interpreted bread of mourn- 
ers, but tows does not signify mourn- 
ers. These are denoted by a different 
word ἘΣ: Hos. ix. 4. The expression 
in Ezek. seems to mean bread of other 
men, ‘‘ Food given by neighbours and 
friends at such a time,” (Clark), as that 
of a wife’s death. Comp. Jer. xvi. 5, 7. 
Margin and Heb. and see Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p. 138, whence it ap- 
pears that Sir John Chardin agrees with 
Clark in the interpretation of mwis 
tom Ezek. xxiv. 17. 

nas: Chald. nna 

A Pron. of the second person, from Heb. 
hss, ) being inserted as usual in Chaldee 
words, Thou. Dan. ii. 29, 31, 37, 38. 
Plur. pinas Ye. oce. Dan. ii. 8. 

mods 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, nor, so 
far as I can find, in any of the dialecti- 
cal languages. But as a N. masc. plur. 
in Reg. 208% Barns, magazines or store- 
houses. So Targ. and Syr. Syis, LXX 
rape and ταμιεια Aquila αἀποθήκαι, 
Symmachus Sycavpot, and Vulg. cellaria 
and horrea. occ. Deut. xxviii. 8. Prov. 
iii. 10. 

yO See under [Ὁ 

RDN 

To gather, gather in, withdraw, congre- 

gare, colligere, retrahere. 

In Kal, 10 gather, gather in, assemble. 

Gen. vi. 21, xxix. 22. Exod. iii. 16. In 

Niph. To be gathered, collected. Gen. 

xxix. 3, 7. Comp. Gen. xxv. 8, 17. 

Num. xx. 24. Jud. ii. 10. So mbps 

Isa. lvii. 1. is used elliptically for ga- 

thered to their fathers or people, 1. 6. gone 

to bixw or Hades, the separate state, or 

general. receptacle, of the departed. See 

Vitringa in Isa. As a N. fem. mippx 

Collections. So French translat. des: re- 

cueils, Eccles. xii. 11. See under nw 


I. 


“DN 
TX. and comp. Harmer’s Observations, 


vol. iv. p. 70, &c. In Hith. To gather,| 


assemble themselves. Deut. xxxiii. 5. 

II. In Kal, 70 gather in, as the fruits or 
produce of the land. Exod. xxiii. 10. 
Ley. xxiii. 39. As Ns. qd and FD A 
gathering or ingathering of fruits. Isa. 
xxxii. 10. Exod. xxiii. 16. xxxiy. 22. 

III. In Kal, To gather, take or receive to 
oneself, to take in. Deut. xxii. 2. Josh. 
xx. 4. Jud. xix. 15. 2 Sam. xi. 27. 
Comp. Ps. xxvii. 10. 

IV. In Kal, To gather in, or up, to draw 
back, withdraw, as the feet. Gen. xlix. 
33. or hand, 1 Sam. xiv. 19. ΐ 

V. In Hiph. To gather in or up, as the rear 
does an army, claudere agmen. Num. 
x. 25. Asa participial N. oso The rear 
or rear-guard. Josh. vi. 9, 13. Isa. lii. 
12. 

VI. To withdraw, take away, take off: 
Gen. xxx. 23. Ps. Ixxxv. 4. Isa. iv. 1. 
ix. 20. (where Bp. Lowth “ wane,”) 

Joel ii. 10. 

VII. In Kal, To take off, destroy. Jud. 
xviii. 25. 1 Sam. xv.. 6. Jer. viii. 13. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 29. Hos. iv. 3. Zeph.i. 2,3. 

VIII. In Kal, To recover, q. ἃ. to with- 
draw a man from the leprosy. occ. 2 K. 
v. 6,7, Ll. 

Schultens in his MS. Orig. Heb. observes 
that ‘‘the right understanding of this 
passage depends on the custom of ex- 
pelling lepers and other infectious per- 
sons from camps or cities, and reproach- 
fully driving them into solitary places. 
And that when these persons were 
cleansed and re-admitted into cities or 

_ camps, they were said to be recollecti, 
gathered again from their leprosy, and 
again received into that society from 
which they had been cut off.” See Num. 
xii. 14. Comp. Gen. xxx. 23. Isa. iv. 1. 

mppps As a N. 4 multitude collected from 
various quarters, a colluvies of people, 
a rabble. LXX επιμικτος, mixt people, 
oce. Num. xi. 4. 

Der. Gr. Arms, Lat. Aspis. Eng. An asp, 
remarkable for collecting or coiling it- 
self up. Also, A hasp. Q? 

40x To confine, restrain. 

I. To confine, restrain, bind, as with cords, 
chains, or the like. Gen. xxxix. 20. 
Jud. xv. 10, 12, 13, 14, ἃ al. In Ds 
Gen. xlix. 11, the final » is a poetical 
addition, as in 9783, Exod. xv. 6.* Gen. 


* See Lowth Preelect. iii. note p. 34, edit. Oxon, 
ip. 19, edit. Goiting. 
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xlvi. 29, ΠΣ IDs To bind a chariot, 
i.e. to the horses; so the Latins say, 
jungere currum, and simply jungere, as 
DS is used, 1 K. xviii. 44. Comp. 
Exod. xiv. 6, where LXX εζευξε TA 
ἍΡΜΑΤΑ aurov.. Comp. under 22>. 

II. 170 set in array, marshal, as an army, 
by appointing and restraining every 
man to his post. 1 K. xk. 14. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 3, where it is equivalent to Poy. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 2. ae 

III. To confine, oblige, bind, as by a vow 
or oath. Num. xxx. 3, 4, & seq. ᾿ 

IV. To restrain, or berestrained, as through 
fear. Isa. xxii. 3. 

V. ** To restrain, bind by laws, orders, or 
commands ; to lay under restraints, or 
oblige to act so or so. Ps. cy. 22.” Bate. 
Hence 

VI. Chald. As a N.5Ds8 and emphat.81Ds8 
An obligatory decree. Dan. yi. 7, 8, & al. 

pss Chald. 

As aN. νὰ and sys Wood. oce. Ezra v. 8. 
vi. 4, 11. Dan. v. 4, 23. It is a corruption 
of the Heb. yy, » being substituted for 
¥ as usual in Chaldee, and 8 for y. 

TOS 

I. To bind close to the body. occ. Exod. 
xxix. 5. Lev. viii. 7. In this latter pas- 
sage the LXX render it συνεσφιγξεν he 
bound close. So the Vulg. translates it 
in Exod. by constringo, and in Ley. by 
astringo. 

II. As Ns. nas and tps An ephod. It was 

a kind of short cloak without sleeves, 
girded over all the other garments ; for 
the form of the High Priest’s, see Exod. 
ch. xxviii. Xxxix. . 
AsaN., fem. in Reg. nt5x, The girdle 
of the ephod which dound it close to the 
body. occ. Exod. xxviii. 8. xxxix. 5. 
Comp. Rev. i. 13. 

III. As a N. fem. in Reg. nto, 4 vest- 
ment or vest, in which they dressed their 


idols. So Vulg. vestimentum. occ. Isa. 
xxx. 22, Comp. Baruch vi. 11, 12, 
58. - 


IV. Chald. Asa N. pops A pavilion, royal 
or splendid tent. Perhaps it is so called 
from its being fixed by cords. 12708 9208 
The curtains of his pavilion. occ. Dan. 
xi. 45. Bishop Newton very pertinently 
remarks, that the word is used in the 
same sense in Jonathan’s Chaldee Tar- 
gum on Jer. xliii. 10, And he (Nebu- 
chadnezzar) shall spread M37Ds his pa- 
vilion upon them. Dissertations on Pro- 
phecies, vol. ii. p. 204, 2d edit. Syo. 
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Der. Gr. dar to bind, Lat. apto, whence 
apt, aptitude, adapt, &e. 
MDS 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
I. « To heat through, or dress victuals 7 


ἽΞΝ 


earth to pray, and continued some mi- 
nutes with his face so close to the eart', 
that, when we came up to him, the dust 
remained upon his nose.” D> Before, in 
the presence of, coram. 1 Sam. xxy.23. 








an oven or on coals,” to bake. Gen. xix. 3. 
Exod. xii. 39. Lev. ii. 4. Isa.xliv. 15, 19. 
wiaMm for wnpsM and she baked it, 1 Sam. 
xxvili. 24, the & being dropped, as in 
iam for MoNM and ye shall say, 2 Sam. 
xix. 14. But in the former text nine of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read npn), and 
in the latter seven have ONM. As a 
N. 75s plur. ons A baker. Gen. xl. 1, 2, 
& al. mp Drest meats, flesh (of the 
sacrifices) drest by fire. 1 Sam. i. 5. 
As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 5h, Ley. 
vi. 14, or 21, rendered baken pieces, as 
if from this root, the being dropped; 
but see under 735 X. 

iI. Asa N. 75s, and more frequently Dx, 
An ephah, a measure of capacity equal to 
about seven gallons and a half, or near 
“a bushel, English; q.d. Lhe baking mea- 
sure, so called, ““πὸ doubt, says Gusset, 
because this quantity was baked in a 
common oven.” The LXX have several 
_ times in the xly and xlvi chapters of Eze- 
kiel rendered it by Tleupa a baking. 
Lev. y. 11. vi. 20. xix. 36, & al. freq. 
{II. As a Particle Thx Where, &c. See 
τ among the Pluriliterals. 

ΙΝ. Asa N. ἣν Heal, anger, wrath. Gen. 
xxvii. 45; xlix. 6. Deut. ix. 19. xxix. 23, 
& al. 

V. AsaN.¥s The nose, plur. tras the nos- 
trils, “ whence constantly issues a warm 
steam, and which in anger is quite hot.” 
Bate. See Num. xi. 20. Isa. iii. 21. 
Prov. xi. 22. Job xl. 19, 21, or 24, 26. 
Ps. exy. 6. Gen. ii.7. vii. 22. Gen. iii. 19. 
pes nina In the sweat of thy nostrils, 
which is strictly right and just. Gen. 
xxiv. 47. 428 dy Upon her nose. Comp. 
under Tt). PY Cova, or Tye PDR, 
Gen. xix. 1. 1 Sam. xx. 41, & al. freq. 
may be rendered, with his face, but 1 


think properly denotes with his nose, to} 


the ground, as the French say, le nez en 
terre. And to illustrate the Heb. phrase 
of prostrating oneself MY TDR may 
be cited from Stewart's Journey to 
Mequinez *, ‘We marched towards the 
emperour with our music playing till 
we came within about eighty yards of 
him, when the old monarch alighting 
from his horse, prostrated himself on the 
* In Newbery’s Collection, vol. xvii. pe 159. 





Some have doubted whether Fs, when 
joined with words expressive of heat (as 
with Sn was hot, Gen. xxx. 2, & al. 
freq.; }wy smoked, Deut. xxix.20; 72" 
burned, flamed, Ps. ii. 12.) strictly de- 
notes the nose or anger. Either way the 
sense is the same; since the 7086 is really 
heated, and sometimes violently in anger. 
So Fas on Exod. xi. 8, and As pn Deut. 
xiii. 18, & al. freq. may be either the 
heat of the nose or of anger ; but I should 
rather prefer the former, because the 
Hebrew language, which, like a striking 
picture, generally describes the passions 
by the effects they have on the body, ex- 


‘presses anger, or its absence, by other 


phrases referring to the nose or nostrils. 
(Comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 18. Isa. lxv. 5.) 
Thus since these are not only really 
heated in anger, (see 2 Sam. xxii. 16.) 
but also contracted in length or shortened, 


hence ax o¥p short of nostrils, Prov. 


xiv. 17, denotes angry, passionate,i ὁ. 
one who is continually shortening his nos- 
trils through anger, and is the opposite 
to Tras ΤῊΣ long of nostrils, which 
signifies one who restrains his anger, slow 
to anger, long suffering, andis in this view 
applied not only to man, as Proy. xiv. 29. 
xy. 18. xvi. 32, but, in condescension to 
our capacities, to God likewise, Exod. 
xxxiv. 6. Num. xiv. 18. Neh. ix. 17, 
& al. In the same sense Ai JON to 
lengthen the nose, is applied both to man 
and God. See Prov. xix. 1]. Isa. xlviii.. 
9. Comp. Jer. xv. 15.’ For the explana- 
tion of the phrases just cited, the reader 
is indebted to the learned Bate, Crit. 
Heb. under Ὧν. Tadd, that both the 
Greek and Latin Poets represent the 
nose as the seat ofangcer. Thus Thee- 
critus, Idyll. i. lin 18. . 
Και of aes δριμεια χολα wore ῥινι καθηται. 
And bitter choler in his nose resides. 

Act ὀργιλὸς est. He is always passionate, 
says the Scholiast. And Persius, Sat. y. 
lin. 91. 

Ira cadat naso. 
From your nose let anger cease. 











VI. As a Particle, denoting the heat and 


earnestness of the speaker, ἢ Verily, 
surely, indeed, yea, omnino.Gen: xviii. 13. 
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Ley. xxvi. 16. Num. xvi. 14, & al. freq. 
Hence "5 ἢ literally means, certainly 
that, or therefore, and may be rendered, 
according to the context, either, how 
much more? or how much less? Is it cer- 
tain that? as 2 Sam. iv. 11, When one 
told me—Saul is dead—I slew him— 
ΤΊΣ certainly therefore (I shall slay, or 
how much more, or rather shall I slay?) 
wicked men.— 1 K. viii.27, The heavens 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee. "5 δ, certainly therefore this house 
(cannot) or, how much less this house ? 
Gen. iii. 1, 92 δ, Is it certain that God 
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as the Latins say, tenebra, Isa. lix. 9. 

In Job xxviii. 3, “ The stones of (ax) 

darkness, and the shadow of death must 

surely mean the metallic ore in the deep 
and dark parts of the earth,” says Scott. 

bpxn. Nearly the same Josh. xxiv. 7. 

(comp. Exod. xiv. 20.) Jer. ii. 31, where 
two of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS.read noaren, 

and a various reading in the printed 
Hebrew Bible intitled Minchath Shui is 

im» Saxo in two words, Jah, a land of 
darkness? 


Quod latus mundi nebule, malusque - 
. Jupiter wrget. 


said? Ay verily hath God said ? ΒᾺΝ See under m3 

ἘΠ Yea, when. Neh. ix. 18. "5 #8) And| pos ; 

even that, yea that. Ezek. xxiii. 40. I. To fail, cease to be. It is supposed to 
VII. 15s see under ΓΞ. to be used asa V. Gen. xlvii. 15, 16. 


mas To face (or q.d. to nose) on all sides, 
to surround, compass. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 5. 
Ps. xviii. 5. xl. 13. exvi. 3. Jon. ii. 6, 
i 
I. To hide, conceal by interposing some 
opaque matter. It occurs not as a V. but 
we may collect this meaning of the word 
from Exod. ix. 31, 32, And the flax and 
the barley were smitten, for the barley 
was in the ear, and the flax was bolled. 
But the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten, for they were nop hidden, that 
is, concealed or involved in the hose, or 
blade. To the same purpose, LXX oma, 
Vulg. serotina, /ate, backward. This 
was about the beginning of the month 
Abib, which answers nearly to our March, 
O.S. And agreeably to this Dr. Shaw 
(Tray. p. 406,) speaking of Egypt, says. 
“ Barley and wheat are usually ripe, 
the first about the beginning, the latter at 
the end of April.” And again, p. 407, 
“ΝΟΥ as wheat and rice (as le takes 
D> to signify) are of a slower growth 
than flax and barley, it usually falls out 
an the beginning of March that the barley 
is in the ear, and the flax is bolled when 
the wheat and the rice are not as yet 
grown up, (nbs) or begin only to 
spindle.” In the plague of hail there- 
fore, the stalks of barley being become 
pretty hard and stiff, resisted its vio- 
lence, and so were broken off; whereas 
the wheat-stalks being tender and flexi- 
ble, gently yielded to the stroke of the 
hail, and so eluding its violence pre- 
served the wheat in the hose. 

Il. As Ns. bss and fem. nba Thick dark- 
ness. Job iii. 6. Exod. x. 22, & al. freq. 
Once used emphatically in the plur. ΠΊΡΕΝ 





Ps. Ixxvii. 9. Isa. xvi. 4. xxix. 20; bat 
in all those passages, we may with 
Bate vender it as a N. a failure, or the 
like, and with him consider the & in 
this word as servile, and derive it from 
p> to fail. As a N. Das End, extremity, 
Sailing, defect, nought. Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
Prov. xiv. 28. xxvi. 20. Isa. y. 8. xli. 29. 
xlv. 6. None, no one. Amos vi. 10. Isa. 
xlyi. 9. liv. 15. As a N. mase. plur. 
ΞΕ, Ezek. xlvii. 3, rendered in our 
translation Ancles, so Targ. Ὁ), and 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion 
aspayarwy, and Vulg. usque ad talos. 
Perhaps, however we may, with Coc- 
ceius, better interpret it the extremities 
or soles of the feet, and with him explain 
"Ὁ t>DpK by waters wetting the soles of 
the feet. 

)Y 1D) 55. This expression occurs Isa. 
xlvii. 8, 10. Zeph. ii. 15. and is not 
without considerable grammatical diffi- 
culty, as appears from the various me- 
thods learned men have taken to explain 
it. These may be seen in Vitringa on 
Isa. xlvii. 8; but Tympius (on Noldii 
Partic. in DD IV. Not. 7.) has, I think, 
given a better exposition than any of 
those proposed in Vitringa, namely, 
Ego (scil. illa ipsa sum) cujus defectus 
amplius. I (am, by way of eminence) 
and of me (such an one as me) there is 
henceforth a defect or failure. 


II, pps As a Particle, denoting defect or 


Jailure, 1. Only. Num. xxii. 35. xxiii. 13, 


Isa. xlvii. 8. 


2.» Dp Only that, nevertheless. Num. 
xiii. 29. - 

3. 5 DBs Only because, yet because 
2 Sam. xii. 14. 
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ΒΝ See under My 
pas In general, To put a force upon, con- 


strain. 


I, In Hith. To put a force upon, or re- 


strain, oneself, Gen. xliii. 30. xly. I. 
Esth. v. 10, & al. 


II. In Hith. To constrain or force oneself 


to act. occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 12. 


ΠῚ. As a N. mase. plur. & pps Compact 


Jirm, strong. Job xii. 21. In Regim. pas 
is applied to the bones of the Behemoth or 
Hippopotamus, Job xl. 15, or 18, His 
smaller bones (are) »p’ps compact bars of 
brass, corresponding with wn the forged 
bar of tron in the latter hemistich—to the 


scales of the Leviathan or Crocodile, Job |* 


xli. 7, PNT Wa (for so we may divide the 
words, comp. under 237m) Nodle are the 
compact plates of his shields, (each) being 
shut (as with) a close seal. A Crocodile 
182 feet long, dissected in Siam, an ac- 
count of which was sent to the Royal 
Academy at Paris, ‘from the shoulders 
to the extremity of the tail, was covered 
with large se of a square form dis- 
posed like parallel girdles, and fifty-two 
in number ; but those near the tail were 
not so thick as the rest. In the middle 
of each girdle there were four protube- 
rances, which became higher:as they ap- 
proached the end of the tail, and com- 
posed four rows *,’’-—and remind one, 
I add, of the Umbdos or Bosses of the 
ancient shields. 


IV. As aN. pps 4 torrent. See under pp). 
Der. Dropping the δὲ, perhaps obsol. Gr, 


ayyw to fix, whence wyyvuw. Latin 

Jigo, whence fix, &c. Also perhaps Latin 
pango, pactum ; whence compinge, com- 
pact, &c. tidy faba Ἰ 


“ps See under 4p 


if 
I 


I 


— 0: ᾿ 

. In Kal, and Hiph. Topress, urge, hasten. 
Gen. xix. 15. Exod. v. 13. Josh. x. 13. 

I. To press upon, straiten, confine. Josh. 
xvii. 15. 
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NTN 


Each of these cubits was a cubit and a 
hand-breadth besides. Thus Bate, Crit. 
Heb. in ΠῸΝ and dys. 


ΠῚ. Asa N. mase. plur.in Reg. ὄντ, Per- 


sons set, or kept by or near one, select ones. 
occ. Exod. xxiv. 11. Isa. xli. 9, where 
the Eng. translation chiefmen, the French, 
les plus excellens the most excellent. 


IfL. As a Particle bys, Near, hard by, with. 


Gen. xxxix. 10, 15. xli. 3. Prov. viii. 30. 
& al. freq. With» prefixed bys From 
beside, from. 1 Κι. iii. 20. xx. 36. Ezek. 
x. 16. 


IV. As aN. masc. plur. in Reg. ὍΝ, and 


fem. mos The arm-pits, i.e. the space 
comprehended between the upper half of 
the arm and the body, and so called from 
being retired parts, and frequently used 
for reserving things to oneself. occ. Jer. 
xxxvill. 12, Put these rotten rags under 
7? My thy arm-pits, under the cords. 
Ezck. xiii. 18, Upon or to all zx the 
arm-pits, where observe that 1 may be in 
construction with the following nap 52 
of every woman who riseth up 3 and com- 
pare ver: 23, I will tear them (the ninD2) 
JSrom off ἘΩΞ ΣΥΝ your arms. ‘The false 
prophetesses therefore, as well as the 
other women, had these ΠῚ on their 
arms. The LXX and Symmachus, in 
Ezek. xiii. 18, render 1 ὗν by ayxwya 
xetpog the bend of the arm, and another 
of the Hexaplar Versions by ross βραχιο- 
σιν αὐτῶν their arms. 
From the Heb. nb>¥x, seems to be de- 
rived the Lat. axilla, of the same import. 


ἽΝ 
I. To lay up, to store, or treasure up. 2K. 


xx. 17. Isa. xxiii. 18, & ali As aN. 
ὙΜῚΝ A treasury, store-house. Josh. vi. 18. 
Mal. iii. 10. ἃ al. freq. An armoury. 
Jer. 1]. 25. Fem. plur. nyse Treasures. 
2 K. xxiv. 13. Comp. Deut. xxviii. 12. 
Job xxxviii. 22. Ps. exxxv.7. Jer. x. 13. 
li. 16. Ps. xxxili. 7. 





I. 


Der. Haste, hasten, hasty. Comp. under wr. 


DYN 

To place by or near oneself, to set apart, 
keep, reserve. occ. Gen. xxvii. 36. Num. 
xi. 17,25. Eccles. ii. 10. Ezek. xiii. 6. 
Qu? As a N. fem. nox A reserve, 
something over and above. occ. Ezek. xli. 


8, a full reed of six cubits, T>¥8 and| 


() being understood) a reserve, something 

besides. What this was Ezek. xl. 5, will 

inform us, namely, Mav a hand-breadth. 
* Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 385. 


II. As a V. from the N. Vo appoint for a 
treasurer or treasurers. occ. Neh. xiii. 13. 
Dir. The formative n being prefixed, the 





Greek Θησαυρος. Lat. Thesaurus, whence 
French 7resor, and Eng. ZTreasure. 


IPR , 
Neither pss nor ps occur as Verbs in Heb. 


but as a N. ips: 4 hind of wild goat, or 
according to the LXX and Vulg. The 
tragelaphus or goat-deer, so named, 
doubtless, in Greek and Latin, from its 
resemblance to both those species. occ. 
Deut, xiv. 5. . 

D2 

φ 


ἽΝ 80 


Schultens, in his Manuscript Origines 
Hebraicze observes, that the Root ips 
(in Castell px “ abhorruit, fastidivit’”) is 
extant in Arabic with the sense of loath- 
ing, abhorring, and conjectures that this 
animel.might have its name ob fugaci- 
tatem, from its shyness, or running away. 
This conjecture is confirmed by Dr. 
Shaw, who from the LXX and Vulg. 
translation of ἸΡῈξΣ concludes it means 
some animal resembling both the goat 
and the deer, and such an one he shews 
there is in the East, known by the name 
of ‘the fishtall, and in some parts called 
lerwee, which, says he, is the most ¢imo- 
rous species of the goat kind, plunging 
itself, whenever it is pursued, down rocks 
and precipices, if there be any in its way. 
See more in Shaw's Travels, p. 415, 
416, and 170. 


ἽΝ 


1. Το flow. This is the idea of the word, 
though it occurs not as a V. simply in 
this sense, but as a Naa a river, a flood. 
occ. Amos viii. 8. So 


IT. As Ns. with a formative », 58) and ἽΝ᾽ 


A river, stream or flux ef water. Gen. 
xii, 1, 18. Jer. xivi,' 8.° Zechxs°11, 
& al. freq. In Exod. vii. 89, “3° means 
those well-known artificial canals,through 
which the water of the Nile flowed, or 
was conveyed to the different parts of the 
country of Egypt. So Isa. xix. 6, ™ 
N¥0 are those canals which the Egyptian 
kings had cut from the Nile for the 
defense of the country. See more in 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 301, 
ἄς. 


Hence perhaps Yar or Yare, the name} 


of a river in England, and Jaar, of one 
in Flanders. 

HI. As a Participial N. v1, The light, so 
called from its wonderful fluidity ; for it 
is not only a fluid, but one of the most 
active and perfect fluids in nature. An 
ingenious* foreign philosopher very re- 
markably asserts, that “‘there are in na- 
‘ture but three truly fluid bodies known, 
and which by their perpetual activity are 
the principles of all motion; I mean, says 
he, (ight, fire, and air.” Light is indeed 
one of the conditions of the celestial 
fluid, formed originally by the word or 
command of God, Gen. i. 3, and now 
‘continuing to be formed mechanically by 
the action of the fire, out of the Jwn 
Ὁ Abbé Pluche, in Nature Displayed, vol. iv. dial. 


$2, p.157. English edit. 12mo, 





WN 


dark or stagnate air. See Gen. i. 4, 18: 
Isa. xlii. 16. xlv. 7. : 
sk is used for lightning, and so ren- 
dered by our translators, Job xxxvii. 3. 
Comp. ch. xxxvi. 30, 32.—for the Sun, 
Job xxxi. 26.—for fire, at least such a 
degree of it as will burn hair, Ezek. v. 2. 
Comp. Isa. xxxi. 9. Yet it is distin- 
guished from ws Isa: xliv. 16. 

troup Ws The light ofthe countenance de- 
notes the cheerful agreeable look of per- 
sons who are pleased, in opposition to 
the gloomy forbidding mien of those who 
are displeased. Prov. xvi. 15. Ps. iv. 7. 
xliy. 4. Job xxix. 24. Comp. Num. 
vi. 25. Ps. xxxi. 17. Eccles. viii. 1. 
So we commonly speak of joy or pleasure 
lighting up the countenance. Hence Gr. 
woa, beauty. 

No doubt x Ur, a city of the Chal- 
deans, whence Abraham was brought, 
Gen. xv. 7. Neh. ix. 7, had its name from 
the light or fire there worshipped. Comp. 
Josh. xxiv. 2. Job xxxi. 26—28. Also 
the Egyptian idol Orus, τὸν AroAAwva 
Ἕλληνες ονομαζϑσι, whom the Greeks 
name Apollo,” says Herodotus, II. 144. 
As a N. fem. mx Light. occ. Ps. 
cxxxix. 12.—as implying joy, prosperity, 
(comp. under 973 V.) oce. Esth. viii. 16. 
Josephus relating the same part of Es- 
ther’s history, Ant. lib. xi. cap. 6, § 13, 
expresses the Heb. Hn8 by σωτηριον 
φεγγος salutary, or salutiferous, light. 
As a V. in Kal, with or without the 4, 
To belight, shine, be enlightened, Isa. \x. 
1. 2 Sam. ii. 32, 19) And it was light to 
them in Hebron, i.e. it grew light by the 
time they got thither, 1 Sam. xiv. 29, 
How my eyes 98 shine, the natural effect 
ofthe strength and spirits being recruited. 
As a Participle 118 Shining. Proy. iv. 18. 
As a Participle Niph. v3 Shining, il- 
lustrious, glorious. Ps. \xxvi..5. In Hiph. 
To give light, shine, cause to shine. Gen. 
i. 17. Ps. Ixxvii. 12. Ezek. xliii. 2. Exod. 
xiv. 20, And it (the pillar) was cloud and 
darkness, ΓΙ τ nx 8 andit enlightened 
the night, i. e. the fire appeared in the 
dark cloud, and gave light. Comp. ver. 
24. Num. vi. 25, Jehovah 1b 18" cause 
his face to shine. So Dan. ix. 17. Comp. 
above 325 7x. Job xli. 23 or 32, I? 
He causeth a path to shine after him, as 
a ship does in cutting the waves. 

In Hiph. 70 kindle or light, as fuel. Isa. 
xxvil. 11. Comp. Ps. xviii. 29. Mal. i. 
10. ὃ 
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- AsaN. mase. plur. ois Lights, that is, 
streams or fluxes of light, as is plain from 


ἽΝ 


vour to clear both these points from the 
scriptures themselves. 


’ the mention of the solar, lunar, and|Ist. As totheir form and substance, it seems 


stellar fluxes in the following verses. Ps. 
ΟΧΧΧΥΪ. 7. : 

As a Ν. ἽΝῸ 4 mean of light, 180d pow 
Oil for a mean or pabulum of light. Exod. 
xxv. 6. As a N. 1180 A mean or pabulum 
of light considered as in action. Exod. 
xxvil. 20. xxxv. 8, THOM MDD A can- 
dlestick for the pabulum of light, i. e. to 
support the pure oil which gave the light. 
Exod. xxxv. 14. Num. iv. 9.0» Ὁ 
What giveth light to the eyes (so Symma- 

- chus φωτισμος o09aAuwy the illumination 
of the eyes) rejoiceth the heart. Prov. xv. 
30. ὝΠΝΟ is also used for a luminary, 
an orb, which either forms or refeects the 
light, and so is in either case an instru- 
ment of light to us. Gen. i. 16. Comp. 
ver. 14, and under 542 I. Thou hast pre- 

ared wow) W182 the luminary or orb, 
1. ἃ. of the sun, and the stream of light 
from it, which plainly distinguishes be- 
tween the two. Ps. lxxiv. 16, where 
Aquila excellently gwsyou. Ws ND 53 
ἢ the luminaries, or orbs, of light wld 
I darken over thee. Ezek. xxxii. 8, where 
observe that the 8D are mentioned 
distinctly from "355, wow and >» the 
stellar, solar, and lunar fluces of light in 
the immediately preceding verse. 
As aN. fem. sing. or plur. ΠΣ A frame 
of orbs capable of giving, (i. 6. erther of 
forming or reflecting, light) or the orbs 
themselves. Gen. i. 14, 16. As aN. 
fem. sing. or plur. ΠΣ A frame of 
such orbs, or the orbs, actually giving 
light. Gen. i. 15. 

IV. Asa N. masc. plur. D8, CONT Os 
cron ΠΕῚ Uri and Taummin, Lights 
and Perfections, mentioned Exod. xxviii. 
30. Lev. viii. 8, as some things that were 

τ put into the breast-plate of the High- 
priest. That these did in some manner 
or other give prophetical or oracular an- 


highly probable that they were no other 
than the twelve precious stones inserted 
into the high-priest’s breast-plate, (Exod. 
xxviii. 17, &c.)on which wereengrayven the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel: for, 
Ist. Itis written, Exod. xxviii. 29, Aaron 
shall bear the names of the children of 
Israel (namely, those engraven on the 
stones) in the breast-plate of judgment 
upon his heart, when he goeth into the 
holy place, for a memorial before the 
Lord continually. And to enjoin this 
the more strongly, the same thing is ex- 
pressed, ver. 30, And thou shalt put in 
the breast-plate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim, and they shall be 
upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth before 
the Lord: and (or so) Aaron shall bear 
the judgment of the children of Israet 
upon his heart before the Lord conli- 
nually. Who that compares these two 
verses attentively together, but must see 
that the Urim and Thummim are the 
substance or matter upon which the 
names were engraven ? 

2dly. In the description of the high- 
priest’s breast-plate, given Exod. xxxix. 
8, & seq. the Urim and Thummim are 
not mentioned, but the rows of stones 
are; and vice versd in the description. 
Ley. viii. 8, the Urim and Thummim are 
mentioned by name, and the stones not; 
therefore it is probable that the Urim and 
Thummim and the precious stones are 
only different names for the same thing. 
3dly. If the Urim and Thummim be not 
the same with precious stones, then 
we must say that Moses, who hath so 
particularly described the most minute 
things relating to the high-priest’s dress, 
hath given us no description at all of this 
most stupendous part of it, which seems 
highly improbable. 


swers from Jehovah is disputed by none,| As to the Ild question, how, or in what 


who pretend to believe the authority of), 
the Scriptures, being evidently proved 
from Num. xxvii. 21. 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 
& al. But the two great questions re- 
lating to them are, 

Ist. Of what, form and substance were these 

. Urim and Thummim? ; 

IIdiy. How or in what manner prophetic 
answers were delivered by them? 

—Not to trouble the reader with rabbinical} | 
dreams, or what seem to me erroneous 
opinions on this subject, I shall endea- 





manner prophetic answers were delivered 
by Urim and Thummim ? It seems deter- 
mined, beyond dispute, that it was by an 
audible voice, as at other times; (Num. 
vii. 89.) for when David consulted Je- 
hovah by the Ephod of Abiathar, we read 
1 Sam. xxiii. 11, Jehovah Dx said, He 
will come down. So again ver. 12. Comp. 
also 1 Sam. xxx. 7, 8. 2 Sam. ii.. 1—5, 
23, 24. Jud.i.l, 2. xx. 18. Thus then 
it was Jehovah who returned an answer 
by an audible voice, when the priest pre~ 


ἽΝ 


sented himself before him with the Uram 
and Thummim. 
Who can doubt but the typical high- 
priest’s appearing continually before Je- 
hovah with the names of the children of 
Israel upon his heart prefigured the ap- 
pearing of the real High-priest in the 
presence of God, as intercessor for ever, 
in behalf of the true Israel, even of all 
those who come unto God by him? Who 
can doubt but that Jehovah's being some- 
times (see 1 Sam. xxviii. 6.) pleased to 
answer by Urim and Thummim, was a 
shadow of that spirit of trath and pro- 
phecy which was to be inherent in Jeho- 
wah incarnate? See Deut. xxxiii. 8. 
There was a remarkable imitation of this 
sacred ornament among the Egyptians, 
for we learn from Diodorus, lib. i. p. 68, 
ed. Rhod. and from lian, Var. Hist. 
lib. xix. cap. 54, that “their chief- 
priest, who was also their supreme judge 
in civil matters, wore about his neck, by 
a golden chain *, an ornament of precious 
stones called Truth (Αληθεια, the very 
word by which the LXX render tpn 
Exod. xxviii. 33. Lev. viii. 8.) and that 
a cause was not opened till the supreme 
judge had put on this ornament.” It 
' seems probable that the Egyptians car- 
ried off this, as well as other sacred 


symbols, from the dispersion at Babel ; | 


for it is by no means credible that they 
should take it from the Israelites after 
the giving of the law. And the supposed 
priority of it to that time will account 
for Moses first making mention of it 
occasionally as it were, as of a thing well 
known. Exod. xxviii. 30. And I would 
beg the reader to consider whether a 
more rational account can be given of 
the use of many ornaments of the like 
kind, worn by kings and priests among 
all nations in all ages, than by supposing 
they were originally of divine institution, 
perverted afterwards more or less by hu- 
man imagination. 

V. As aN. fem. sing. in Reg. miso The 
hole which a serpent makes in the 
earth, ᾳ. ἃ, A light hole. So Lat. specus, 
from specio to see. occ. Isa. xi. 8. Comp. 
i390 under 573. ; 

VI. Though fluidity or flowing be the na- 
tural condition and perfection of water 
and light, yet in other things to. be flow- 
ing, flux, or fleeting, is an imperfection 
* Comp. Gen. sli. 42; and see Grotius De Verit. 


Relig. Christ. lib. i. cap. 16, note 111; and Le Cler 
on Exod. xxvili,30,.° fa Ἴ 
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and an evil. (see Job xx. 28, and Bate’s 
Crit. Heb.) Hence as a V. 48, and 8 
To curse, i. e. to pronounce, flux, fleeting, 
or transitory, or to wish to be so. See 
Gen. xii. 3. Num. xxii. 6, 12. Jud. v. 
23. τ To make light of, treat as light 
or vile, is a word of similar import. 
These two Verbs occur together, Exod. 
xxii, 28, 5$pn xb Thou shalt not make 
light of, revile, the Aleim, nor 98M curse 
the Ruler of thy people. As a particip. 
Niph. masc. plur. ὩΣ Cursed. Mal. 
iii. 9. As a N. fem. mxo A curse. 
Deut. xxviii. 20. Mal. ii. 2, & al. 

Hence G. Apa ἃ curse, agaopas to curse. 

VIL. As a_N. 1s plur. 18, Hs, and 
ms Grass or herbs, from their flux, pe- 
rishing nature, which is often remarked 
by the inspired writers. occ. Isa. xviii. 4. 

_xxvi. 19.2 K.iv.39. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28, 
med tomy “ Flocks at grass.” Bate. © 

8 To curse, curse greatly, the doubling of 
the last radical, as usual, heightening the 
meaning. occ. Gen. vy. 29. As a Parti- 
cip. paoul. Ws Cursed, greatly cursed. 
Gen. iii. 14, 17, & al. freq. As a Par- 
ticip. Hiph. masc. plur. SND causing 
or bringing the curse or destruction. 
Num. v. 18,19, 22, 24, 27. 

Der. Gr. Ayp, Lat. Aér, Eng. air, aérial. 
Gr. ‘Qpa, Lat. hora, Eng. hour. Also 
year, and its northern relatives (see — 
Lye’s Junius) Lat. aurum, and French 
or, gold, from its colour, like the light. 

» Lat. aura, in the sense both of a breeze 
and of splendour, as Virgil, Ain. vi. lin. 
204, Aura auri, the splendour or glit- 
tering of gold. Also Gr. Hp, the dawn ; 
Goth. air, Saxon zp, the same; whence 
Eng. Early. Lat. Aurora, the dawn, 
from 1s, and y to raise. 

ΔΝ ' 

1. Tolie in wait, or ambush. Deut. xix. 11. 
Ps. x. 9, & al. freq. As Ns. 208 A den 
where wild beasts die in wait, and whence 
they rush upon their prey. Job xxxvii. 8. 
xxxvill. 40. 2980 An ambush, either the 
place, Jud. ix. 35, or persons, 2 Chron. 
xiii. 13. 

Il. As a N. fem. 258 A place of lying in 
wait. 

1.In the plur. The fissures, cracks, or chinks, 
whereby the air on the surface of the 
earth communicates with that within, 
and where it doth, as it were, lie zn wait 
to supply any deficiencies on either side 
that may happen from rarefaction, or, 
ἄς. Gen. vil. 11, & al. 2 K. vii. 19, 
If the Lord would make mow. ma 
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windows or holes in the heavens,—Is 
not this an infidel sneer at the Mosaic 
history, Gen. vii. 11 ? Moses never men- 
tiuns nw. M1348 windows or holes zn 
the heavens, but only ἘΠ ΣΙ nN fis- 
sures or holes of or for the heavens or air. 
Isa. xxiv. 18, speaking in images taken 
from the deluge, BIND MI» The fis- 
sures on high are opened, (comp. Gen. 
vii. 11.) and the foundations of the earth 
shake. On high here being opposed to 
the foundations of the earth, does not 
mean in the heavens, but zn the higher 
parts of the earth, as tN is used Isa. 
xxxvii. 24. Jer. xlix. 16. Obad. i. 3. 
Habak. ii. 9. 

2. Sing. A hole, or opening, whence smoke 
rushes, as from a lurking place. Hosea 
pe ee 

3. Plur. Cracks or holes in walls or rocks, 
such as pigeons harbour in. occ. Isa. lx. 8. 

4. Windows, spoken of the holes or openings 
for the eyes. occ. Eccles. xii. 3. See 
Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, by 
Dr. Smith, p. 81, & seq. 2d edit. 

5. Isa. xxv. 11, “ And God shall bring 
down his pride yr ΓΛ ΣΝ Dy with the 
sudden gripe of his hands.” Bp. Lowth. 
And this translation agrees with the 
Targum, LXX, and Syriac versions, and 
especially with the Vulg. cum allisione 
manuum ejus, and seven of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read ΠΣ sing. I know 
not however that my ever signifies, by 
or with, of the instrument, though very 
frequently of concomitancy. The reader 
therefore will consider for himself whe- 
ther n)35s% or N28 may not be referred 

. to root 725, andthe words rendered, And 
he shall bring down his (Moab’s) pride 
together with the multitude of his hands, 
i. 6. men, or perhaps trophies.. Comp. 
under m7 V. 4. 

III. As a N. nas 4 locust. Some place 
the word under this root, because these 
insects suddenly and unexpectedly come 
forth upon countries as from ων 
places, plundering and destroying ; but 
since 7258 is used as a N. masc. and 
consequently the ΤΊ is radical, it ought to 
be referred to root 725, which see. 

ΔῊΝ ᾿ 

To weave. See Exod. xxviii. 32. Jud. xvi. 
23.2. Ks. xxan..7.. Asas lpel, Sa ae 
They weave the spider’s web, AsaN. 
ms A weaver’s shuttle. Job vii. 6. Isa. 
xxxviil. 12. Comp. under ἼΒΡ. Perhaps 
a loom, Jud. xvi. 14. Mr. Harmer, in 


the 4th vol. of his valuable Observations, 
p- 447, asks, “If shuttles are not now 
used in the manufacturing of hykes, can 
we suppose they were in use in the time 
of Job? Yet ourtranslators suppose this ;” 
namely, in Job vii. 6. But there is 
nothing in this text that limits it to the 
manufacturing of hykes or blankets ; and 
though the inhabitants of Barbary do 
not now use the shuttle in manufacturing 
these, but conduct every thread of the 
woof with their fingers, according to 
Dr. Shaw’s Travels, p. 224, yet the 
Doctor in the same page informs us, 
that “at Algters and Tunis there are 
looms for velvets, taffitees, and different 
sorts of wrought silks.” And it is cer- 
tain from Homer, that the shuttle, xcpxig, 
was used. in weaving by the ancient 
Greeks. See 1]. xxii. lin. 440, 448. 
Odyss. v. lin. 62. 

Hence Agayyvy, the Greek name for a 
spider 3 and the fable of a Lydian woman 
named Arachne being metamorphosed 
into that insect. See Ovid, Metam. lib. 
vi. fab. 4. From the Greek Apayyy are 
plainly derived the Lat. aranea, and 
French araignée, a spider. 

8 with a radical, but mutable, 7. 

I. Asa V. To pluck off, or crop, as from a 
tree. occ. Ps. Ixxx. 18. Cant. v. 1. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. ny Stalls for 
horses or other beasts, where they pluck 
or crop their food. occ. 2 Chron. ix. 25. 
mis The same. occ. 1 Κα. iv. 26, or v. 6. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

III. As a N. ss and 7s pler. Os and 
nvis A lion, so called “from plucking 
or snatching off his prey, Qu?” says Mr. 
Bate, or from his remarkably tearing it 
to pieces; a circumstance particularly 
noted by the sacred (see Gen. xlix. 9. 
Deut. xxxiii. 22. Ps. vii. 3. xxii. 14. 
Hos. xiii. 8. Mic. vy. 7 or 8.) and by the 
heathen writers: 

Thus Virgil, Ain. ix. 339, &c. 

Impastus cew plena Leo per ovilia turbans, 
(Suadet enim vesana fames) manditque trahitque 
Molle pecus. : 

The famish’d Lion thus with hunger bold 


O’erleaps the fences of the nightly fold, 
And teurs the peaceful flocks.—Drvyprn. 


Comp. Homer, Il. xi. lin. 176. 

«When the lion, says Buffon, Hist. Nat. 
tom. viii. p. 124, leaps on his prey, he 
gives a spring of ten or fifteen feet, falls 
on, seizes it with his fore-paws, la de- 
chire avec ses ongles, ¢ears it with his 
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claws, and afterwards devours it with his 
teeth.” 


pIN-—CIN 


long. See Gen. vi. 15. xiii. 17. Ezek. 
xvii. 3. Job. xi. 9. 


ww Chald. See, behold, lo. Dan. vii. 2, & al.|IL. Of time. In Kal, To be lengthened or 


It may be either from Heb. ix the light, 
_ or by transposition, from Heb. i 2d 
Pers. plur. Imper. of m5 to see. 
ms As ἃ Ν, A cedar. See under mh. 
ms It denotes “to go ἴῃ a track, and as a 
N. a common road, highway, path, con- 
stant course, or settled customary way ; 


prolonged. Gen. xxvi. 8. Exod. xx. 12. 
In Hiph. 710 lengthen, prolong. Deut. iv. 
26, 40. xi. 9, & al. Also, To remain, 
or continue a long time. Num. ix. 19, 22. 
Prov. xxviii, 2. Comp. Dan: iv. 24, 
or 27. ὲ . 
Hence Lat. arceo, to drive off or away. 


a traveller.” Bate. ΠῚ. In Hiph. To advance, proceed, prosper. 


I. To go in a track or high road, (as it 
were) occ. Job xxxiv. 8. Comp. Mat. vii. 
13. As a N. ΠῚΝ A traveller. Jad. xix. 
17. 2 Sam. xii. 4. 4 way, a track, a path, 
a road. Gen. xlix. 17.Comp. Job xxii. 15. 
Ps. xvi. 11.4 way, manner, custom. Gen. 
xviii. 11. So plur. mms. Jud. v. 6. Job 
vi. 18, 19. ἃ al. As aN. fem. in Reg. 
nms plur. mmx A company of travel- 
lers, a caravan. occ. Gen. xxxvii. 25. 
Isa. xxi. 13. 

Il. As a N. fem. mms, in Reg. nm A 
customary settled allowance or meal of 
victuals. occ. 2. K. xxv. 30. Jer. xl. 5. 
lii. 34. Proy. xv. 17. See Bate’s Crit. 
Heb. 

Sux The idea of the word is Length, long. 

J. In Kal, 7o de or grow long, as boughs. 
Ezek. xxxi. 5. In Hiph. 700 draw out 
in length, as ropes, Isa. liv. 2.—as the 


Thus used as a Participle, “ Eccles. vii. 
16. There is a just man that perishes in 
his righteousness, and there is a wicked 
man 8D who advances, thrives, con- 
tinues getting forward in his wickedness. 
Eccles. viii. 12, Though a sinner do evil 
a hundred times, 1b 77380) and prosperity 
be to him.” Bate’s Crit. Heb. which by 
all means see. As a N. fem. M28 
“ Progress, getting ground, oradvancing. 
2 Chron. xxiv. 13. 72198 bym And pro- 
gress, advancing, went on to the work.?? 
So Neh. iv. 1. As aN. fem. 7558, in 
Reg. nous, Progress, getting forward, 
prosperity. Isa. lviiti. 8. Jer. viii. 22, 
“« Why then doth not ΤΣ the recovery 
of the daughter of my people go on?” 
“So also, ch. xxx. 17. xxxiil. 6, says 
Bate, it is not health nor plaister, but 
the progress or getting forward.” 


tongue, in derision, Isa. lvii. 4.—as a/IV. Chald. 7x Lapedient, fitting. occ. 


furrow, Ps. exxix. 3. 1 K. viii. 8, 129) 


Ezra iv. 14. ; 


And they (the priests) lengthened οαΐ,] too 

i.e. drew out some way, but not en-|As aN. pons A palace, See under =). 
tirely, the staves (of the Mosaic ark) and| jo See under 7). 

the ends of the staves appeared out in the| yx 


Holy of Holies* (psn yo from the ark,| 1. 


says.2 Chron. v. 9.) 5 >y on the front 
of the oracle, but did not appear without, 


Chald. Low, inferiour. occ. Dan. ii. 39.. 


The word is used in the same sense in 
the Targums. See Castell. Lex. Heptag. 


namely in the other sanctuary. Dr.|II. Chald. As a N. The earth (Greek Ega) 


Prideaux (Connect. vol. i. p. 150. Ist 
edit. 8vo.) justly observes that this text, 
which however he does not seem to have 
clearly understood, (comp. Bp. Patrick's 
note,) plainly proves that the staves 


either on account of its nferiour situa- 
tion, (see Ps. ciii. 11.) or from Heb. yo 
the same, y being, as usual, changed into 
y. It occurs in the emphatic form 
sys, Dan. ii. 35. Jer. x. 11, ἃ al. 


were put through the rings made for|y x 
them, not on the sides of the ark, but on|Occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. prs 


the two ends of it. For had they been}. 
on the sides of the ark lengthways, they 
would, on their being drawn out, have 
reached towards the. side-wall, and not 


The earth, the dry land, Gen. i. 10, so 
called on account of its readily breaking 
or crumbling to pieces, from y) to break 
to pieces, which see. 


have been seen from the ark, on the front | p> Chald. 
of the oracle+. Asa N. 18 Length or|Occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. 


“So wp is used for the Holy of Holies, Lev. xvi. 
3, 16, 17, 20, 93, & al. 


xpis The earth. Once, Jer. x. 11. 
It is perhaps a derivative from p> to 


+ The Print therefore which I have given of the| wrong. But the reader will easily correct it by his 
Ark on which the Cherubim stood in this respect is| imagination. ; 














UN—WAN 
attenuate, as prx from ¥7 to break to 
pieces. 
won 


Lo betroth, espouse. Deut. xx. 7, & al. 
As a Ν. fem. in Reg. nu s apr aT 
betrothing. Ps. xxi. 3, Thou hast not 
withholden (the execution of) the be- 
trothing of his lips. Christ betrothed 
the church, and gave himself for it, (see 
Hos. ii. 19, 20.) Eph. v. 25, & seq. but 
to enable him to complete his marriage 

and make the church happy with him- 
self, he was, in his human nature, in- 
vested with a kingdom, with everlasting 
life, and with power to overcome all his 
enemies, as it follows in the Psalm. 

ὥς 

I. As a N. ὧν Fire, the well-known em- 
blem of wrath. See inter al. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 5. Zeph. iii. 8. freq. occ. May 
not this word be a derivative from Ὁ» 
being, substance, and so eminently de- 
note the substance or matter of the hea- 
vens, i.e. subsisting in atoms, without 
cohesion or such like accidents ? 

Il. wis is, according to the printed copies, 
used for wy Js, 2 Sam. xiv. 19. Mic. vi. 
10. But in Sam. many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read ws, and four or six t” ; so 
in Mic. many read wn and one wn. 

Ill. Asa N.nwe, plur. ows 4 fire-offer- 
ing, an offering made by fire. Exod. 
xxix. 18. Lev. iv. 35, & al. freq. 

IV. As a N. tn, fem. Wwe, see under Tw. 

V. Chald: As a N. masc. plur. emphat. 
swe (perhaps from Heb. w substance, 
substantialness) Foundations. occ. Ezra 
iv. 12. v. 16, and with a suffix, Ezra vi. 
3. And hence 

VI. As aN. fem. plur. in Reg. ‘wx, or 
(according to more than twenty of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices) *nvws, Founda- 
tions. So Targ. swe and Syr. oxnw, 
her foundations. occ. Jer. 1. 15, where 
the prophet speaking of Babylon uses 
the word in the Chaldee sense, Her 
foundations are fallen, her walls are 
thrown down. But to this interpreta- 
tion it is objected, that, foundutions can- 
not fall. I reply, foundations in general 
cannot, but those of the walls of Babylon 
might. For Herodotus, who had been 
himself at that city, informs us, (lib. i. 
cap. 178, edit Gale) that it was sur- 
rounded first by a deep and wide ditch 
full of water, wasn ὕδατος, and then by 
its stupendous walls, fifty royal cubits 
broad, and two hundred high; that the 


« 
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earth thrown out of the ditch was niade 
into bricks, with which they first lined 
(Herod built) both sides of the ditch, 
and then built the wallin the same man- 
ner, sdeimay ρωτὰ μὲν τῆς TADS TH 
χειλεα δευτερα δε, avlo τὸ τειχὸς, Tov 
aviov τρόπον. Supposing then that the 
scarp or inner eile of the ditch served 
for a foundation to the wall of the city, 
(which is highly probable, though I do not 
find that Herodotus directly asserts it) 
it is very easy to conceive how such a 
JSoundation, or foundations, being built 
in a marshy soil (as was that of Ba- 
bylon) and continually exposed to the 
undermining power of the water in the 
ditch, and pressed by such a prodigious 
weight, might give way, and fall.* 

wwe I. Asa V.in Hith. To be grieved, an- 
gry, or, as it were, fired at oneself. occ. 
Isa. xlvi.8; where the LXX sevakare be 
ye distressed, and Vulg. confundamini, be 
ye confounded; but Bate, “ Be ye on fire, 
as Luke xxiv. 32, this new force, vigour, 
or burning of the heart, being what the 
Verb expresses.” See more in Crit. Heb. 
So Vitringa “incendimini, be ye in- 

flamed, with ardent zeal namely, for my 
glory and the true religion.” Comp. 
Jer. xx. 9. Ps. xxxix. 4. 

II. Asa N. fem. muws, and plur. masce. 
in Reg. wwe. The latter word is in 
Isa. xvi. 7, rendered by our translators 

foundations; but since the three fol- 
lowing verses relate to the vineyards 
and wine with which the country of 
Moab abounded, the reader will consider 
for himself, whether wwe may not be 
best interpreted with Vitringa, of the 
earthen jars or flagons (namely, such as 
had been baked by fire) in which it is 
highly probable the ancient Moabites, 
like the modern Easterns,+ kept their 
wine which they had stored up in the 
fortified city of Kir-Hareseth. So 
tony ρῶν, Hos. iii. 1, seems to mean 
jars or flagons of wine, as we render it. 
And if so, MW tx fem. in 2 Sam. vi. 19. 
1 Chron. xvi. 3. Cant. ii. 5, may not im- 
probably denote a smaller jar of the 
same sort, as Vitringa explains it. 

Der. Lat. Asso, to roast, Eng. ashes. 
Hence also, but immediately from the 
dialectical εξ, the Greeks had their 
‘Esia, denoting the fire, and the Romans 


- 


* See Calmet’s Plan of the City of Babylon in his 
Dictionary... 
+ See Harmev’s Observations, vol, i. p. 373. 


ὼν---ἶὔῶν 


their Vesta,* to whom the unextinguished 

Jire, kept up by the Vestal virgins, was 
consecrated, + or rather whose. emblem 
or representative the unextingutshed fire 
was; ferit does not appear that among 
the Romans Vesta had any personal re- 
presentation; and Ovid, Fast. lib. vi. 
1, 298, expressly affirms she had not, 


Effigiem nullam Vesta nec Ignis habent. 


See more in Spence’s Polymetis, p. 81, 
82. 

Further, ‘H¢aisos Hephaistos, the Greek 
name of Vulcan, the God of Fire, may 
be derived cither from Snws axn the 
Father of Fire, or from wx ax the Fa- 
ther Fire; for Orpheus in his hymns 

. calls Ἥφαιστος himself axaparoy aup un- 
wearted fire, κοσμοιο [LEP0S, ςοιχειὸν 
ἀμεμῷες, a part of the world, pure ele- 
ment, φως αμιανῖον unpolluted light. 

τῶν See under 71 

Tw 

Occurs as a N. once Ley. xxi, 20, and is 
construed a testicle, but by the context 
seems rather to mean some sharp biting 
humour, or ‘tetter, from ‘tt to bite; 
TD wr overspread with ἃ tetter, or the 
like. Comp. nD, and Bate’s Crit. Heb. 
in ‘JWR. 

Dusk ' 

Occurs not asa V. but as aN. dws An oak, 
as appears by a comparison of 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13, with 1 Chron. x. 12. So Theo- 
dotion in Sam. renders it dgus. Bate 
refers it to the root w3 from the oak’s 
casting its acorns. It occurs also Gen. 
xxi. 33. 1 Sam. xxii. 6. From this word 
may_be derived the name of the famous 
Asylum opened by Romulus between two 
groves of oaks ᾧ at Rome. And as Abra- 
ham, Gen. xxi. 33, agreeably no doubt 
to the institutes of the Patriarchal Reli- 
gion, planted an oak in Beersheba, and 
called on the name of Jehovah the ever- 
lasting God (comp. Gen. xiii. 18. xviii. 
1.); so we find that oaks were sacred 
among the idolaters also. Ye shall be 
ashamed of the oaks which ye have 
chosen, says Isaiah (ch. i. 29.) to the 
idolatrous Israelites. And in Greece 


* Ovid, Fast. lib. vi. 
Nec twaliud Vestam nisi vivam intellige Flammam. 


Re) See more in Vossius De Orig. & Prog. Tdol. 
lib. ii, cap. 65; and in Hyde Relig. Vet. Pers. 
cap. 7. ; 

$ So Dionysius Halicarn, lib, ii, cap, 15, Mebogioy 
δυοῖν δρυμων. ' 
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we meet, in very early times, with the 
famous oracle of Jupiter at the oaks of 
Dodona.§ Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans we have, Sacra Jovi Quercus, the 
Oak sacred to Jupiter, even to a pro- 
verb. And in Gaul and Britain we 
find the highest religious regard paid to 
the same tree and its misletoe, under the 
direction of the Druids, || i.e. the Oak- 
Prophets or Priests. Few are ignorant 
that the misletoe, or missoldine, 41 is in- 
deed a very extraordinary plant, not to 
be cultivated in the earth, but always 
growing upon some other tree, as upon 
the oak, apple, or, &c. ‘‘The Druids, 
says Pliny, ** hold nothing more sacred 
than the més/etoe and the tree on which 
it is produced, provided it be the oak, 
They make choice of groves of oaks 
on their own account, nor do they per- 
form any of their sacred rites without 
the leaves of those trees, so that one 
may suppose that they are for this rea- 
son called by a Greek etymology, Druids. 
And whatever misletoe grows on the oak 
(enimverd quicquid adnascatur illis) they 
think is sent from heaven, and is a sign 
of God himself's having chosen that 
tree. This, however, is very rarely 
found, but. when discovered is treated. 
with great ceremony.— They call it bya 
name++ which in their language signi- 
fies the curer of all ills (omnia sanan- 
tem), and having duly prepared their 
feasts and sacrifices under the tree, they 
bring to it two white bulls, whose horns 
are then for the first time tied. The 
Priest, drest in a white robe, ascends the 
tree, and with a golden pruning-hook 
cuts off the misletoe, which is received in 


§ Of which see Homer, Odyss. xiv. lin. 327, 328. 
Odyss. xix. lin. 296, 297. II. xvi. lin. 233, 4, and 
Mr. Pope’s Notes on lin. 285, and 288, of his trans- 
lation, and Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 52—58. 

|| So called from the Celtic Deru, Greek Agus, 
an oak. 

4 The name is from the German mistel, the 
same so called because it is mixed with another 
tree, and Saxon tan (Danish tiene, Dutch teene), a 
twig, sprig, or shoot. See Martinius Lexic. Etymol. ὦ 
in Viscus, and Junius Etymol. Anglican. in Mis- 
SELDEN. 

** Nat. Hist. lib. xvii, cap. 44. See also Uni- 
versal History, vol. xviii. p. 543, 546—548, and 
vol. xix. p. 24, 77. ; : 

++ We are told that the Germans to this day 
call the misletoe of the.vak by the old name guthyl, 
or gutheyl, that is, good heal, and ascribe extra~ 
ordinary virtues to it. See Universal Hist. vol. xix. 
p. 24. But compare Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 
vol. ii, p. 147. 
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a white sagum or sheet.* Then they 
sacrifice the victims, praying that God 
would bless his own gift to those on 
whom he has bestowed it.” Is it possible 
for a Christian to read this account with- 
out thinking of him who was the desire of 
all nations, of the Man whose name was 
the BRANCH, who had indeed no 

Sather on earth, but came down from 
heaven ; was given to heal all our ills, 
and after being cut off through the di- 
“wine counsel, was wrapped in fine linen, 

- and laid in the sepulchre, for our sakes ? 
I cannot forbear adding, that the misletoe 
was a sacred emblem to other Celtic na- 
tions, as for instance to the ancient in- 
habitants of Italy. The Golden Branch 
of which Virgil speaks so largely in the 
6th book of the £neis, and without 
which he says no one could return from 
the infernal regions (see lin. 126, &c.) 
seems an allusion to the misletoe, as he 
himself plainly intimates, by comparing 
it to that plant, lin. 205, &c. And 
was not the Cumaean Sibyl a Celtic 
Druidess? | 

Dwr 

I. To be guilty, lable to punishment or pe- 
nalty, or actually to undergo it. “It 
differs from son which is erring or com- 
mitting the crime.” Bate. Lev. iv. 13, 
22, 27. & al. freq. In Hiph. To treat 
as guilty, exact the penalty from. Ps. 
v. 11. This V. has been confounded 
with mow to be desolate, Ps. xxxiv. 
22, 23. Isa. xxiv. 6. Ezek. vi. 6. Hos. 
xiii. 16, or xiv. 1, but in all these pas- 
sages signifies either to be guilty, or to 
undergo the penalty of guilt. In Niph. 
To be treated as guilty, to suffer the pe- 
nalty of guilt. Joel i. 18. Comp. Hos. 
v. 15. As a participle or participial N. 
mows Guilty. Gen. xlii. 21. As aN. 
Dwr Guilt, guiltiness. Gen. xxvi. 10. 
Ps. Ixviii. 22. Jer. li. 5. Also, Damage. 
Num. y. 7, And he shall restore \ows 
ns his damage, i. 6. the damage he hath 
done, in zs full value—and he shall give 
it 1) tows awed (to him) to whom the 
damage (was done.) Also, An offering 
or sacrifice for guilt, a trespass- or guilt- 
offering. (Lev. v. 6, 7, 16, & al.) to 
which the gut or penalty was typically 


* The reader may see this very extraordinary ce- 
remony represented to the eye in a print designed 
by Hayman, and entitled, The Druids, or the Con- 
version of the Britons to Christianity, and sold by 
Knepton and Dodsley. 
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transferred, as it was really to the great 
trespass-offering Christ Jesus. Comp. 
Ps. Ixix. 6. Isa. liti. 10. Rom. viii. 3. 
2 Cor. v. 21. Gal. iii. 13. 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
As a N. fem. nows Guilt, guiltiness. 
Lev. iv. 3. xxii. 16. Ps. Ixix. 6. nows 
pow The guilt or sin of Samaria, Amos 
viii. 14, plainly means the golden calf 
which was set up by Jeroboam and wor- 
shipped in Dan. Comp. 1 K. xii. 30. 
Hos. viii. 5. Deut. ix. 21. 
II. As a N. in the Chaldee form, ἐπ εξ, 
Ashima, the Aleim of the men of Ha- 
math, mentioned, 2.K. xvii. 30. The 
word, if uncompounded, should mean 
the atoner, expiator. The Rabbins say 
the emblem was a goat, or of a form 
compounded ofa man and a goat, as the 
Roman Poets describe the Satyrs and 
Pan. And indeed it seems probable that 
this idol was of a form in which the goat 
was prevalent, since that /ustful animal 
seems a very proper, and is indeed a 
scriptural, emblem of a vicarious atoner, 
as bearing the body of the sins of the 
flesh. See Lev. iv. 23, 24. ix. 15. x. 16. 
xvi. 7. 

In the Samaritan version ἼΩΝ is used 
for the Heb. 1px a kind of goat, Deut. 
xiy. 5. 

It is known to every one who is ac- 
quainted with the mythology of the 
heathen, how strongly and generally 
they retained the tradition of an atone- 
ment or expiation for sin; although they 
expected it from a false object, and by 
wrong means. We find it expressed in 
very clear terms among the Romans, 
even so late as the time of Horaze, lib. 
i. ode 2, lin. 29. 


Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter ? 

- And whom to expiate the horrid guilt 
Will Jove appoint? 


The answer in the Poet,is, Apollo, the 
second person of the heathen 7'rinity. 
ws 

ΝΜ not as a V. and for the N. ΠΣ see 
under ΠῚ», 

ΩΝ 

Occurs not as a V. but in the Lexicons se 
veral Nouns are placed under this sup- 
posed Root. . 

I. Asa N. mase. plur. to»pwer, and Chald. 
ΤΈΣ and emphat. S*\Swx are mentioned 
as a kind of Conjurors or Magicians 
among the Babylonians. They might 





TR 
perhaps be so called from the Heb. ἢ 
to breathe, on account of the divine af- 
flations or inspirations they laid claim 
to, and which perhaps, like the con- 
juring Priests among the North Ame- 
rican Indians, they pretended to blow 
into others. Dan. i. 20. ii. 27. iv. 4. 
& al. 

Il. Asa N. fem. maw A quiver. See 
under WbwW. 

Ill. As a N. mews Dung, a dunghill. 
See under naw. 

ws 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, To proceed, go 
forward. occ. Prov. iv. 14. ix.6. To be 
successful, prosperous. Ps. xli. 3. So 
Ps. x. 6. 70 generation and generation, 
i. e. to several generations \ws (for 
swe) I shall proceed, prosper, or, 
(taking "wes for a Particle) proceeding, 
prospering, ‘without adversity. Also 
transitively, 100 cause to proceed, to put 
forward. Proy. xxiii. 19. So Ps. xvii. 

11. 1nws Prosper us now, they have 
compassed me, or (Keri) us. Comp. ver. 
7, 8,9. To help forward, give success 
to. oce. Isa. i. 17. In Hiph. To lead 
forwards, occ. Isa. 111. 12. 1x. 16. As a 
N. ws A step, proceeding, progress. 
Job xxiii. 11. xxxi. 7. (where it is fem. 
comp. Ps. xxxvii. 31.) Ps. xvii. 5, 11. 
xl. 3. xliv. 19. Prov. xiv. 15. Hence 
in the form of a N. masce. plur. in Reg. 
wk is used to express the continued 
progress or success of the person or per- 
sons of whom it is predicated. Ps. i. 1. 
ii. 12, & al. freq. But observe it is con- 
strued with Pronoun suffixes like a Par- 
ticle, as P ows Successful or happy thee. 
Deut. xxxiii. 29. Ps. exxviil. 2. 93 ΣΝ 
Successful you, Isa. xxxii. 20; ws 
Successful him, Prov. xiv. 21. xvi. 20; 
just as the Hebrews say 7m Afler thee, 
&c. and not unlike the Latin compliment 
we have in Plautus Stich. v. 4, 27. 
Bene te, Bene vos, &c. Iw, sing. is 
used in like manner Proy. xxix. 18, but 
eight of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices there 
read IW. 

II. In Kal, and Hiph. To esteem, or call 
prosperous or happy, or perhaps to wish 
success or prosperity to. Gen. xxx. 13. 
Job xxix. 11. Ps.]xxii.17. Mal. iii. 12, 15. 

III. wis A relative word, referring to 
somewhat going before, either expressed 
or understood, and so causing the sen- 
tence to proceed or go forward without 
interruption or repetition. 


‘ 
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1. The Pron. relative, Who, which, whom. 
Exod. xiv. 13, & al. freq. 

2. The Conjunction, That. Eccles. viii. 12- 

3. For the cause that, or because that. Gen. 
xxxiv. 13. Inas much as. Deut. xxx. 16. 
In 1 Sam. xv. 20, ‘nymw rts may be 
understood. either interrogatively, and 
sw rendered that, or because, (Have I 
done evil) that, or because, I have obeyed 
the voice of the Lord? Or it may be 
pleonastic, as the Gr. ér: is often used. 

4. In the manner that, as. Jer. xxxiii. 22. 

5. At the time that, when. Gen. xxx. 38. 
Lev. iv. 22. 

6. The place that, where. Exod. xxxii. 34. 
It is evident that in the last four usages of 
4ws some words expressive of the cause, 
manner, time, or place must be under- 
stood. 

7. Whereas. Exod. xiv. 13. 

8. With 5 prefixed, \wss> As, according as, 
when, because, as the sense may require. 
See Gen. vii. 9. Exod. xxxii. 19. Num. 
xxvii. 14. 

IV. Asa Ν. fem. ws and mws (2 K. 
xvii. 16. Comp. Deut. vii. 5.) plur. 
mows and o»ws. This word after the 
LXX and Vulg. hath been generally ren- 
dered a grove, or groves. But in many 
of the Texts below quoted it certainly 
cannot have this meaning, which how- 
ever I apprehend must be admitted in 
some passages, as Deut. xii.3, You shall 
overthrow their altars, and break their 
pillars, and burn nnwr their groves* 
with fire, and hew down ἘΘΞΤΡΤ pp 
the graven images of their gods; where 
observe that tom ws is distinguished 
both from their pillars and from the 
graven images of their gods. So likewise 
Deut. vii. 5. Comp. Exod. xxxiv. 13. 
Again Deut. xvi. 21, b> mows > pon xd 
yy Thou shalt not plant to thyself a 
grove of any trees near to the altar of 
Jehovah thy Aleim; for 1 cannot, find 
that the V. yw) is ever applied to the 
setting up of an idol, but its proper 


* We may observe that Virgil, with his usual 
accuracy, represents the Canaanitish Dido as having 
her sacred grove at Carthage, Amn. i. lin, 445, 450. 


Lucus in urbe fuit media, LETISSIMUS umbra.— 
Hic templum Junoni ingens Sidonia Dido 
Condebat. 


Full in the centre of the town there stood, 

“In branchy pride,” a venerable wood; 

Sidonian Dido here with solemn state 

Did Juno’s temple build and consecrate. 
Dryven, altered. 
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meaning is to plant a tree, or the like. 
In Jud. vi. 25, 26, 27, 28, likewise I 
think mw may best be interpreted a 
grove, though the very name itself seems 
designed as an idolatrous confession to 
the natural agents worshipped in these 
groves of their independent powers in 
causing and promoting vegetation. But 
in far the greater number of passages 
where the word occurs it stands for an 
idol or idols, as Jud. iii. 7. 1 K. xiv. 23. 
xy. 15. xvi. 13. xviii. 19. 2 K. xvii. 10, 
16. xxi. 7. xxiii. 4, 6, 7. 2 Chron. xv. 
16. xxxiii. 19. Isa. xvii. 8. xxvii. 9. It 
seems to mean the Blesser or Blessers, 
the authors of present and temporal, and 
perhaps of future bliss and happiness. 
Doubtless this, like the other names of 
their idols, was an attribute of the mate- 
rial heavens; but from the feminine 
name ft/s there seems to be a mixture 
of a perverted tradition of the promise, 
Gen. iii. 15, and from this goddess they 
had perhaps some confused expectation 
of a future saviour and deliverer. Comp. 
ΕΘ under yop. Hence the latter 
heathen had their Venus and her son 
Cupid. See Lucretius, lib.i. at the be- 
ginning, Selden De Diis Syris, and 
Hutchinson’s Moses Princip. part ii. p. 
504, and Trin. of the Gentiles, p. 288. 
_V. As a N. t1wxxn Some kind of tree so 
called from its thriving, flourishing, or 
perpetual viridity ; perhaps the Box-tree, 
as the Vulg. renders it in Isaiah. occ. 
Isa. xli. 19. Ix. 13. Ezek. xxvii. 6,— 
Thy benches have they made of tvory 
tomwsn. (read as one word) inlaid in 
box (see Targum Jonath.) from the isles 
of Chittim, Vulg. de insulis Italie from 
the islands of Italy, which were then fa- 
mous, as they are to this day, for bov- 
trees. See Bochart, vol. i. 158, and 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. On Ezek. xxvii. 6, I 
concur with Bochart, Scheuchzer, Lowth, 
and other learned men, that Own. 
should be considered as one word, though 
printed in all the editions 1 have seen as 
two, and though in none of Dr. Kennzi- 
cott’s it is read as one. Thus ΠΥῚΒ yand 
188. ii. 20, tomvna ὅπ 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
6, tony > Lam. iv. 3, yy 19d Job 
xxix. 21, should respectively be read as 
one word; and indeed in the four latter 
instances these readings are favoured by 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices. 
As it is very usual in modern times to 
inlay box, and other hard woods that 
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will take a polish, with zvory, so from 
Virgil, Ain. x. lin. 135—7, we learn 
that this was an ancient practice, 


———-Quale per artem 
Inclusum buxo, aut Oricid Terebintho 
Lucet Ebur 





VI. Chald. snws A wall. See under Ww. 

ΠΝ Chald. 

The same as Heb. mnx, To come. Ezra v. 
16. Isa. xxi. 123 in which latter pas- 
sage observe that an Edomite is the 
speaker. In Aph. nn To bring. Dan. 
iii. 13. v. 13. Comp. under tnx VIII. 

MMs 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 4. 

I. To come; come to, come near, approach, 
come speedily. Deut.xxxili. 2. Job ili. 25, 
Prov. i. 27. Isa. xli. 25, ἃ al. Asa N. 
fem. plur. nvns Things coming, things 
to come. occ. Isa. xli. 23. xlv. 11. As 
a N. with a formative », pins’ Access, en- 
trance. occ. Ezek. xl. 15. 

Il. As a N. mis plur. mms, Ams Ons 
and nnw A sign or token, in general any 
thing that shows, or causeth to come 
into the mind any other thing, whether 
past, (Num. xvi. 38. xvii. 10.) present, 

᾿ (Jud. vi. 17.)* or future, (1 Sam. xiv. 

10. Isa. xx. 3. Ezek. iv. 3.) which might 
not otherwise appear: even a future 
thing is sometimes given as a sign of a 
thing present or future. Exod. iii. 12. 
1 Sam. ii. 34. 2 K. xix. 29. Isa. vii. 14. 
Jer. xliy. 29, 30. It is frequently ap- 
plied to miraculous signs. See inter al. 
Exod. iv. 8, 9, 17, 28, 30. viii. 23. x. 
1; 2. 
Gen. iv. 15, should be rendered And the 
Lord gave Cain a sign, (i. e. worked 
some miracle to convince him) that who- 
snever found him should not kill him. 
Comp. Exod. x. 2, in Heb. 

Ill. As a N. fem. plur. nhs Ensigns, and 
it should seem of the smaller or inferiour 
kind, such as flags or the like. occ. Num. 
ii. 2, where ὉΔῚ and nnw are different 
things. Comp. 551. 

IV. As a N. nsx 4 coulter, which comes 
before the ploughshare in ploughing. So 
* French translat.—* un signe pour montrer que 

c’est toi qui parles avec moi—a sign, to shew that it 

is thou who speakest with me. Diodati, dammi un 
segno che tu sei desso, tu che parli meco—give me 

a sign that thou art that very person, thou who 

speakest with me.” And in a note he explains 

desso, by ‘‘il grande angelo di Dio il quale spesso 
appariva, the great Angel of God, who often ap- 
peared.” 





MWS. 


Pliny, ““ Culter vocatur, predensam, 
prius quam proscindatur, terram secans, 
futurisque sulcis vestigia preescribens 
incisuris, quas resupinus in arando mor- 
deat vomer. That is called the coulter 
which cuts the stiff ground, before it is 
broken up, thus marking out the future 
farrows to the slanting ploughshare.” 
Nat. Hist. lib. xviii, cap. 18. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 20. Isa. ii. 4. Joel ili. 15, & al. 

V. nx a Pron. of the first person, denoting 
the presence of the person speaking, Me. 
freq. occ. For nx, Isa. xliv. 24, not 
only the Keri, but twenty of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices have "ΠΝ, and seventeen 
M8 Ὃ in two words, and so itis printed 
in Walton’s Polyglott. Comp. LXX and 
Vulg. 

VI. ns or nx, Thou, a Pronoun of the 
second person, denoting one near or 
present, and addressed to him or her, as 
such. freq. occ. Also, Of thee, thine. 1 K. 
xxi. 12, & al. Plur. Ons Ye. freq. occ. 

VIL. ns A Particle denoting nearness, ap- 
proach, 

1, The very substance of a thing, the, the 
very.* (Comp. 2p V.) It is prefixed 
to Nouns. The Lexicons say, that when 
joined with a Verb, it denotes the accu- 

_ gative case, if the Verb be active; see 
Gen. i. 1, & al. freq. but the nominative 
if the Verb be passive or neuter. Gen. 
xxvii. 45. Deut. xx. 8. Josh. vii. 15, & 


* And thus, I think with many very learned 
' men, it is to be understood, Gen. iv. 1, where Eve, 
on the birth of her first born, says, 1 have gotten 
TTP NX WR a man, the very, or, even Jehovah ; re- 


ferring to the evangelical promise, Gen. iii. 15, of 


the seed of the woman, who should bruise the serpent’s 
head; which promise, hewever, it is plain, from her 
mistake, she did not perfectly comprehend. Our 
Eng. translation here seems indefensible, 1st, Be- 
cause, notwithstanding the passages alleged by 
Noldius and others, 1 cannot find any one text 
where nx clearly signifies from. 2dly, Supposing 
there were several such texts, ΓΝ cannot so signify 
here; because it is as certain a rule as any in the 
Heb. language, that where two Nouns with mx be- 
tween them immediately follow a Verb, the latter 
Noun is an apposition with, or relates to, the same 
subject as the former, especially if the latter Noun 
be a proper name. See inter al. Gen, iv. 2. vi. 10. 
xxvi. 34. Josh. xxiv. 3. Ezek. iv. 1, and comp. Isa. 
viii. 2, Ezek. xxxiv.23. Jer. xvii, 13, Ps, Ixxxiv. 4. 
And I know not of any exception to the rule 


here given, unless in passages where it is impossible |’ 


to make the sense, as, for example, Gen. xiii. 4. 
2 Sam. xix. 16. Isa. xxviii. 15; and even of such 
instances there are, I believe, very few. Geddes 
renders Gen. iv. 1, “1 have acquired a god-like 
man-child.” But surely the incommunicable name 
7% must not be degraded to the sense of god-like. 
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al. freq. But in truth it is the sign of 
no particular case, that distinction being 
unknown in Hebrew. See Josh. xxii. 
17. Ezek. χχχυ. 10. Num. x. 2, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 34. 2 Sam. xv. 23. Neh. ix. 12, 
34. 2K. vi. 5. 
This particle is sometimes, in construc- 
tion with Pronoun suffixes, written with 
a linserted, mx; as Jos Thee, 1 Καὶ. 
xxii. 24. Ezek. ii. 6; 1ms0 From him, 
1 K. xxii. 7, & al. 

2. With, to, towards. Exod.i. 1, Dent. vii. 8. 
3. nso From with, from the French D’avec. 
Deut. xviii. 3. Zech. xiv. 17. , 
VIL. Chald. nnx and sno To come. 
Ezra y. 3, 16. πῆμ, xno Dan. iii. 2. 
In Hiph. changing both the Alephs into 
Jods, "nv He caused to come, brought. 
Dan. v. 13. Comp. Dan. iii. 13. vy. 2, 3. 

Der. At, with, the, thee, thou. 

ae 

Denotes strength, both passive and active. 

I. As a N. tnx Strong, like the bones. 
Job xxxiii. 19, When (as 1 is used ch. i. 
13.) the multitude of his bones (is) 
strong, i. e. in his full strength. See 
Scott. ; 

II. As a N. tos Slrong, as ἃ fortress. 
Num. xxiv. 2l.—as the foundations 

_ (inner part of the shell) of the earth. 
Mic. vi. 2. 

III. As a N, fem. pins and with Pronoun 
suffixes jms, plur. mins and nink A 
she-ass, from her passive strength, which 
is perhaps greater in proportion to her 
bulk than that of any other species of 
quadruped}+. Num. xxii. 22, 23, 25, & 
al. freq. : 

IV. As a N. rs Strong, forcible, violent, 
as a torrent or river. Deut. xxi. 4. 
Ps. Ixxiv. 15. Amos v.24.—as a warlike 
nation, Jer. v. 15.—as men, Job xii. 19. 
It is used as a Substantive, Strength, 
Jorce. Gen. xlix. 24. Exod. xiv. 27. 
Comp. Prov. xiii. 15, where observe the 
paronomasia. rhe 

V. mms nv The month Ethanim, the 
seventh month, nearly answering to Sep- 
tember, O. 8. So called * from the winds 
or rough weather usual at the autumnal 
Equinox, which are more violent in 
warmer climates.” Bate. But Qu? See 
however Russell's Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, 
p. 154, 163, 186. oce. 1 Κα. viii. 2. 

VI. Chald. As a N. pins, and emphat. 
+ “ Lane est peut-étre de tous les animaux celui 


qui, relativement a son, volume, peut porter le plus 
grand poids,” Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom, vi. p. 169. 











ΟΝ πο ΠΝ 


ΒΝ A furnace. This word seems ἃ 
derivative from Heb. ws fire, w being 
changed into n, as usual. Dan. iii. 11, 
19, & seq. From this Oriental word the 
celebrated Mount tna in Sicily appears 
to have had its name, imposed probably 
by the Phenician navigators. (See 
Bochart’s Chanaan, lib. i. cap. 28.) 
And how justly it was called ΒΤ or 
ΣΤ may appear from any of the de- 
scriptions of it; but from none better 
than from the noted one of Virgil, in. 
iii. lin. 571—582. I add, that Virgil, 
Georg. i. lin. 471, applies the very term 
fornaces, furnaces, to the flaming aper- 
tures of this volcanic mountain, as Lu- 
cretius had before done, lib. vi. lin. 681. 
So likewise Ovid, Metam. lib. xv. lin. 
340. : 

pms See under pn. 

ons 

Chald. As a N. A place, perhaps from the 
Heb. tn. Ezra νυ. 15. vi. 5, & al. 





PLURILITERALS, 


Or Words of more than Three Letters, 
beginning with x. 


tia See under 32 

tnwas See under na 

mipayas See under nya 

ΤΩΝ 

As ἃ N. oce. Gen. xli. 43. The most na- 
tural method of interpreting this word 
seems to be by considering it as a com- 
pound of 28 father, and 713 blessing. 
Joseph was very properly honoured with 
this high title, the father of Blessing, as 
having foreseen, and given counsel to 
prevent, the dreadful consequences of 
the approaching famine, and as being 
intrusted with the dispensation of all 
political blessings by Pharaoh. Comp. 
ch. xly. 8. But if any one should in 
Gen. xli. 43, prefer the interpretation 
of Aquila and the Vulg. and so render 
this word Bow the knee, as our transla- 
tion does, I would not contend with him. 


Jas may be only the Heb. 7127 im-| 


perat. Hiph. slightly varied in the pro- 
nunciation, as it afterwards was in Chal- 
dee. See Vitringa Observat. Saer. lib. i. 
cap. 6, § 10, p. 71, 4tz edit. 

Swyas 


As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. Chargers,| 
basons to catch the blood of the sacri-| 
fices which was to be sprinkled ; from} 
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us to collect, and >to what falls or distils. 
occ. Ezra. i. 9, twice. 

1718 Chald. 

As a N. masc. plur. emphat. sats A 
name of dignity, Nodles, prefects, or the 
like; from ‘18% magnificent, and Δ 
(Chald.) to decree. occ. Dan. iii, 2,3. 

sms Chald. a 

(Perhaps from 18% magnificent, and "ἢ to 
swell) Magnificently, pompousiy: It is 
however rendered diligently, Once, 
Ezra vii. 23. 

pT 

As aN. A Daric. A coin probably struck 
by Darius the Mede, and impressed 
with his image. So we sometimes call 
an old English coin a Jacobus, and a 
Portuguese one a Johannes, respectively 
from the image and inscription of the 
king they bear. A Daric was equal to 
about 25 shillings of our money, and is 

- mentioned as being of gold in the only 
two texts wherein it occnrs, namely, 
Ezra viii. 27. 1 Chron. xxix. 7; and in 
the latter text we may suppose that 
Ezra, who probably collected, or at 
least revised the Chronicles, reduces the 
money used in David's time, to that 
which was well known in his own. 
Comp. under 72275, and see Prideaux’s 
Connect. vol. i. p. 128, 129, Ist 8vo. 
edit. Hutchinson's Xenophon. Cyroped. 
not. p.255, 8vo. edit. and Bp. Chandler’s 
Vindication of Defence of Christianity, 
vol. i. p. 10. 

ΡΟΝ See under on 

snons Chald. 

As a N. fem. Once, Ezra vi. 2. In the 
2d edition of this work, induced by the 
authority of former writers, and particu- 
larly by what we read Jer. xxxii. 14, I 
explained the word, from the Heb. nnn, 
to mean an earthen vessel. But 1 now 
think that Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 60.) has given good reasons for 
rejecting this sense, Ist, Because all 
the ancient. interpreters take the word 
for a proper name; 2dly, because royal 
edicts are not usually kept in a brittle . 
crock, but in a wooden chest; and 
lastly, because it was hardly worth re- 
lating, that the edict was found in a 
crock at a palace of Media, without 

iving the name of that palace. The 
LXX (MS. Alexand.) express the Chald. 
name by Auaja, but the Vulg. by Ecba- 
tanis, with which agree the Apocryphal 
Esdras, 1 Esdr, vi. 22, and Josephus, 
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Ant. lib. xi. cap. 4, ὃ 6. It appears 
then that 8nons is the same as Ecba- 
tana, the capital of Media, in which was 
a palace, where it was obvious to 
for a royal edict. 
Ovo TWN ἡ 
It seems a Chaldee or Persian word de- 
noting Vice-Roys, Lieutenants, or Chief 
Governours under the King. So the 
LXX generally render it by Σάτραπαι, 
and the Vulg. by Satrapee. It occurs in 
the form of a Heb. N. mase. plur. Esth. 
viii. 9. ix.3.in Reg. Ezra viii. 36. Esth. 
iii, 12, and as a Chaldee N. mase. plur. 
emphat. Dan. iii. 2, 3, & al. We 
have an account of the original appoint- 
ment of these Persian Vice-Roys, Dan. 
vi. 1, or 2, It pleased Darius to set over 
the kingdom an hundred and twenty 
sisrwrs which should be over the 
whole kingdom. Xenophon (Cyroped. 
lib. vill. p. 491. edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.) 
mentions the same fact, only he ascribes 
the institution of these Σατραπαι, as he 
calls them, to Cyrus; and no doubt 
Cyrus’s uncle Darius, (called by Xeno- 
phon, Cyaxares) did not appoint them 
without his nephew’s advice and con- 
currence. The word. Σατραπαι itself 
seems a corrupt abbreviation of the Ori- 
ental name; and this latter may be de- 
rived from the Chaldee or Persian wns 
great or eminent, 17 to go about freely, 
and to the presence, and so strictly 
import a great or eminent man, who has 
Sree access to the presence,i.e.of the King. 
Xenophon accordingly (p. 493.) tells us, 
that Cyrus chose the Largamat out of 
his giAwy or friends; and the Vulg. 
renders Jon spiwrs Ezra viii. 36, 
by Satrapis qui erant de conspectu re- 
gis; Satraps, who were in the king’s 
sight or presence.’ Comp. Esth. i. 14. 
Donnwns 
As a N. masc. plur. a Persian word for 
mules, Bochart, vol. ii. 236, deduces it 
from the Persian wns great, and nts 
a mule, as denoting a large mule, such 
as are produced from mares*, and ob- 
serves that a mule is still called in Per- 
sic Asthar. occ. Esth. viii. 10, 14. 
TDS 
A Particle compounded of *, a Particle of 


* «Lane avec la jument, says Buffon, produit les 
grands mulets.” Hist. Nat. tom.v. p. 167. And 
again, tom, xii. p. 229, “ Il y a deux sortes des mu- 
lets; le premier est le grand mulet, qui provient de 
Ja jonction de l’ane ἃ la jument; le second est le 
petit mulet, provenant du cheval & de |’anesse.” 
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Mipox—nia 

asking, and ΤῈ (which see) denoting 

place or aspect. 

1. Where, in what place? Ruth. ii. 19. 
1 Sam. xix. 22. 

2..Of what aspect or appearance? occ. — 
Jud. viii. 18. Takes 

ἘΞ ς See under M5 

δια See under 1253} 

tornradss 

As aN. masc. plur. By comparing 2 Chron. 
ix. 10, 11, with 1 K.x. 11, 12, it seems 
to be another name for the following 
tonnbds thya, or thyine wood, as the 
Vulg. render it, 2 Chron. ix. 10, 11. 
It may be derived from dx not and 43 
to fill, because it is of so close a texture 
as not to imbibe water, nor be affected 
by the wet and weather. occ. 2 Chron. 
ii. 7. ix. 10, 11. 

tne : 

As a N. masc. plur. A species of Tree 
or wood, Thyon, thya, or thyine wood, 
So the Vulg. thyina. cece. 1 K. x. 11, 
12. 
Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. v. 5, says, 
that “‘ the thyon or thya tree grows near 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, wag’ 
Αμμωνι, (in Africa) and in the Cyre- 
naica; that it resembles the cypress 
tree in its boughs, leaves, stalk, and 
fruit; and that its wood never rots.” 
The Hebrew name therefore may be 
very naturally deduced from >: not and 
19 to dissolve. It was in high esteem 
among the Heathen, who frequently 
made of this wood the doors of their 
temples and the images of their gods. 
See Wetstein’s Note on Rev. xviii. 12, 
and Pliny’s Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. cap. 16. 
It must however be observed, that Jo- 
sephus, Ant. lib. viii. cap. 7, § 1, calls 
the minds, or torcidss of Solomon, 
ξυλων weviivwy pitch- or torch-trees, but 
cautions us against supposing that the 
wood of them was like what was. known 
in his time by that name, for it was, 
says he, ‘rather like that of the fig-tree, 
but more white and shining; and he 
expressly adds, that he had said thus 
much, that no one might be ignorant of 
the difference, nor of the nature of the 
torch-treet.” 

poo See under obs 

pbs . 

Occurs Proy. xxx. 31, ἸῸΣ Dip>s To 


t:For this remark from Josephus T am indebted 
το Mr. Michaelis’s excellent Recueil de Questions, 
Question XCI. 
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ΠΝ Ν 
εὐ And a king against whom (there is) no 
rising up, (Eng. transl.) or, let no one 

ες rise up. Comp. Prov. xii. 28. 
* Hence perhaps the Phenicians gave the 
- name of Alalcomene toatown in Beeotia, 
because it was sacred to D1p>x Mx the 
irresistible Deity, i. 6. Minerva, and fa- 
mous for an ancient temple dedicated to 
her. And therefore as Strabo, lib. ix. 
Ρ. 413, informs us, though it was small 
and situated in a plain, yet it always 
remained inviolate, out of reverence to 
that goddess. And from this town and 
temple Minerva herself appears to have 
had the title of Αλαλκόμενηις, as Juno 
was called Λργειὴ from being eminently 
worshipped at Argos. Thus Homer, Il. 
iv. lin. 8, joins Ἥρη τ΄ Agyeiy καὶ AAaA- 
κομενης Αθηνη, The Argian Juno, and 
Alalcomenean Minerva; and the Scho- 
liast explains AAawAxouevyis by Ἡ ev 
AdAaanousvais, πόλει τῆς Bowring, Tiyw- 
μενη, who is worshipped at dlalcomene, 

a city of Beotia. 
ὙΣΤΣΣΣ 


It frequently occurs as ἃ pron. plur. of | 


the first person, We. I think with 
Tympius,in his Note on Noldius’s Par- 
ticles, that it may be considered as a 
compound of M8 to be present, 71n to 

. encamp, as soldiers or others, in the same 

_ many or company, and the } collective 
(see 138 under mis II.), and so denotes 
several persons present together, and of 
like condition in respect of what is the 
subject of the discourse. The radical 8 
is (as in other instances) dropt, and the 
word written 13m) Gen. xlii. 11. Exod. 
xvi. 7, 8. Num. xxxii. 32. 2 Sam. xvii. 
12. Lam. iii. 41. 

sIHOS Chald. 

It is rendered speedily, forthwith, or the 
like, but perhaps means studiously, dili- 
gently, exactly, from Heb. 75D to re- 
count, enumerate. So the LXX render 
it by emimerdws, and the Vulg. by stu- 
diose, diligenter, Ezra. y, 8, & al. 

sion See under 8D _ 

Dns 

As a N. A Chaldee or Persic word, de- 
noting tribute or revenue. Once, Ezra 
iv. 13. : 

Dense and diss See under dx 

ws See under 15 

yoais: See under ἘΞ} 


ΠΝ Chald. 


* See Bochart, vol. i. 434, 435, 997. 


49 ONIN 


As Ns. pisos and x31."a, the same as the 
Heb. pos, Purple. occ. Dan. v. 7, 16, 
29.2 Chron. ii. 7, in which last pas- 
sage Solomon, writing to Hiram, king 
of Tyre, may be supposed to make use 
of what was at that time the Zyrian 
name of purple, rather than of the pure 
Hebrew one join. 

INN 

I, Asa N. A lion of God, from 8 a lion, 
and δὲς God. oce. 1 Chron. xi. 22, Printed 
besos, 2 Sam. xxiii. 20; but at least 
twenty-nine ef Dr. Kennicott's Codices 
read by. The Vulg. in Sam. renders 
it leones, lions ; but in Chron. hath duos 
Ariel, so LXX τοὺς δυο Apia, the two 
Ariels.. The word seems to be a title 
given to the Moaditish champions on 
account of their courage (as Ceeur, de 
Lion, Lion’s Heart, to our K. Richard I. 
‘comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 19.) as wellas in ho- 
nour of their God, the material 5s. So, 
on the other hand, the Jewish cham- 
pions are styled Mss their Arals, 
Isa. xxxiii. 7, (where Eng. transl. their 


the true 5s: or Lord. The Mahometan 
Arabians and Persians, in like manner, 


God+. ; 

II. The city of Jerusalem is called by this 
name xx Lion of God, Isa. xxix. 1, 
2, 7. Mr. Harmer (Observ. vol. i. p. 
221, &c. whom see) conjectures that it 
was thus denominated on account of the 
vast quantities of flesh which were there 
consumed in their sacred feasts (see 
Deut. xii. 17, 18. xiv. 26.) as well as 
burnt upon the altar ; and he ingeniously 
illustrates this thought by remarking 
that the modern Persians will have it 
that the city of Schiraz is thus named 
from Schir a lion, because it consumes 
and devours, like a@ lion, all that is 
brought to it. 

III. According to the Kerz, more than 
forty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, and the 
LXX and Vulg. 338 occurs Ezek. xiii. 
15, 16, for >xs58 of the common printed 
editions, and is used for the hearth of 
the altar of burnt offerings, which might 
be thus denominated from the vast 
quantities of flesh consumed on it. Or 
if we embrace the common printed read- 
ing, then bx may express the inter 
+ See Bochart, tom. ii. 716, 717; Harmer’s 

Observ. vol. i, p. 212; and Bp. Lowth on Isa. 





xxxill, 7, 
E 


called their military heroes, Lions of 


valiant ones) in honour, I suppose, of | 


~ 
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posing light, and so be an emblematic 
name of the hearth of the altar, as re- 
presenting the divine znterposing light 
in Christ, which seems further intimated 
by the four horns. which ascended from 
it. Comp. under jp II. 
nas 
AsaN. The hares from 18 to crop, and 
2°) the produce of the ground, these ani- 
mals being very remarkable for destroy- 
ing the fruits of the earth. occ. Ley. xi. 6. 
. Deut. xiv. 7. Bochart, who. gives this 
interpretation of the word, excellently 
defends it, by showing from history, 
that hares have at different times deso- 
lated the islands Leros, Astypalea, and 
Carpathus, See his Works, vol. ii. 63, 
and 995. Τὸ his account, for the sake 
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οἵ the learned reader, I shall add the 


FAIIIN 


following lines concerning these animals’ 
from Bargeus, Cynoget. lib. iii. cited by 
Johnston, Hist. Nat. de Quadruped. p. 
110, by which it appears that they are 
great devourers of almost all kinds: of 
herbs and vegetables. - 


DECERPUNT leti turgentia gramina campi 
Et culmos segetum, & fibras tellure repostas 
Herbarum, & lento morsus in cortice figunt 
Arboris, atque udvs attondent undique libros: 
Nec parcunt strato pomorum, aut glandis acervo, 
Aut vicie, aut milio, aut procere frondibus ulmi: 
Precipué grate sylvestria gramina menthe, 
Queque colunt riguas inculta sisymbria valles, 
Et vaga serpilla, & pulegi nobile gramen 
Percipiunt. 


The Arabs likewise call the Hare 2358: 
sinus See under Tt 
byoms See under bon 
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NI 


A Parricue abridged from 72 hollow 
(as 5. from 7) or from ΠΣ within, as 
Ὃ from 2. . 

1. In, of time, place, condition, &c. 
within, among. freq. occ. 

2. Prefixed to Verbs infinitive may be ren- 
dered when, as Num. xxxy. 19,12 19352 
in his lighting upon him, i. 6. when he 
lighted upon him s or because, 2 Chron. 
xvi. 7. . 

3. To. 1 Sam. xvi. 3. 

4. Against. Num. xxi. 7. 

5. With, together with. Exod. x. 9. Lev. 
BAG. ωἰ: 

6. Concerning, of. Ley. vi. 2. 

7. Into. Gen. xxx. 33. 

8. By, by means of. Exod. xiv. 21. 

9. After. Num. xxviii. 26, 

10. For, on account of. Gen. xxix. 18. 
Exod, x. 12. Deut. xix, 21. 

11. According to. Num. xiv. 34. 

12. Upon, above. 1 Sam. viii. 11. 1 Chron. 
v. 2. 5 

13. Of. Gen. ix. 10, 16, Exod. xii. 19. 

Ra Gon 

I. To come or go, strictly from one place to 
another, as Gen. xix, 1; but it is used 





RI 


as extensively as come or go in English- 
In Hiph. 100 cause to come, to bring. 
Gen. ii, 22. } 

ΠΩΣ for H2N22, In thy coming, or, as 
thou comest, Gen. x. 19, 30. xiii. 10. 
So 802 1 Sam. xv. 7. Longinus, De- 
Sublim. sect. xxvi. remarks how inter- 
esting (evaywvtos) such a change of per- 
sons is in description, and how it trans- 
forms you from a hearer to a spectator 
and an actor. The style of Herodotus in 
this respect frequently resembles that of 
the sacred historian. Thus, lib. 11, cap. 
29. edit. Gale. Τὴν διεκπλωσᾶς ες τὰ 
Neias τὸ ῥεεθρον ἭΞΕΙΣ ---καὶ επειτῶ 
anmobas, τᾶρα τὸν τὐτάμον ὅδοιπορεὴν 
ΠΟΙΗ͂ΣΕΑΙ ἡμερεων τεσσαρακοντα.---: 
Auris ἕτερον σλοιον εμξας, δυωδεκα ἡμε- 
pus ΠΛΕΥΣΕΑΙ καὶ επειτὰ ἹΈΕΒΑΙ ες 
πολιν μεγαλὴν, Tn ονγομᾶ est Mepoy. 
* Sailing through this lake, you will come 
to the stream of the Nile—and then 
landing, you will travel forty days by 
the side of the river—and afterwards 
going on board another vessel, you will 
sail for twelve days, and then you will 
come to a great-city called Meroe.” 
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“wow ΜῈ is applied Gen. xxviii. 11, ἃ 
al. in a strictly philosophical sense for 
the solar light’s going off, i. e. from one 
hemisphere to the opposite; so δ) Gen. 
xix. 23. Isa. xiii. 10, and m Eccles. i. 
5, & al. joined with wow are used for 
the solar light’s coming out or spreading 
upon that hemisphere, which is turning 
into the morning. 

Jud. xiv. 18. 7D9N7 153) 2 should, I 
apprehend, be rendered, Before it (the 
place or city) came towards the solar 
orb, i. e. to the meridian; Before mid- 
day, or noon. . 

As Ns. 8120 and 829 A going in, en- 
trance. Jud. i. 24, 25. 2 K. xvi. 18. 
2 Chron. xxiii. 15, & al. Also, joined 
with wow The place of the solar light’s 
going in or off, that part of the heavens 
or earth where it goes off, i. e. the west. 
Deut. xi. 30. Josh. i. 4. xxiii. 4. Zech. 
viii. 7. $120 joined with man within, 
signifies without, Isa. xxiii. 1, where see 
Vitringa. 

The final δὲ of this root is often dropt, 
as Ruth iii. 15. 1 Sam. xxv. 8. 2 Sam: 
v. 2.1K. xii. 12. xxi. 21, 29.2 K. ἢ1.24. 
Jer. xix. 15. xxxix. 16. Mic.i. 15. But 
in all these texts, except Ruth iii. 15, 
and 2 K. iii. 24, a number of Dr. Ken- 
nicolt’s Codices supply the 8, as one 
does in Ruth; and in 2 K. iii, 24, 
twenty-two for 1." read 12%. 

il. Of time, To come, advance. Isa. vii. 17. 
Amos iy. 2. viii. 11, & al. too. 82 
literally, Come into days, i. e. advanced 
in age or years. Gen. xviii. 11. xxiv. 1, 
& al. 

Ill. As aN. fem.msin Revenue, produce, 
increase, income. Num. xviii. 30. Deut. 
xxxiii. 14. Prov. iii. 14. xviii. 20. 

Der. Greek Baw and Baivw to go. Lat. via, 

Eng. way, French voye, whence voyage, 
&e. 

ἽΝ 

I, To open, as we say, open the trenches, 
open a pit, or the like. It is not used 
as a V. strictly in this sense, but hence 
as a N. 182, plur. ΠΣ A pit or well 
opened in the earth. Gen. xiv. 10. xxi. 30. 
xxvi. 15*, 18, & al. freq. 

Il. To engrave deeply in making an in- 
scription on stone. Deut. xxvii. 8. 

Comp. Hab. ii. 2. 

ΠῚ, 70 open, declare, to make evident, ap- 

parent or open by speaking. Deut. i. 5. 


* See Harmer’s Observ. vol, iv. p. 246. 


᾿ 


οἵ 


URI. 

WI ; 

I. In Kal and Hiph. 700. stink, as carrion 
or dead animals in a state of putrefac- 
tion, or the like. See Exod. vii. 18, 21. 
viii. 14. xvi. 20, 24. Ps. xxxviii. 6. Also 
in Hiph. To make to stink. Eccles. x. 1. 
As a N. wn A stink, stench. occ. Isa. 

_ xxxiv. 3. Joel ii. 20. Amos iv. 10. 

II. As a N. masce. plur. torws2 occ. Isa. 
v. 2,4. Itis rendered Wild grapes, but 
rather means some stinking fruit. Has- 
selquist, in his Voyages, p. 289, says, 
‘he is inclined to believe that the Pro- 
phet here means the hoary nightshade, 
(solanum incanum), because it is com- 
mon in Egypt, Palestine, and the East, 
and the Arabian name agrees well with 
it. The Arabs call it Aneb il Did, i. e. 
Wolf-grapes. The Prophet, adds he, 
could not have found a plant more op- 
posite to the vine than this, for it grows 
much in the vineyards, and is very per- 
nicious to them, wherefore they root it 
out; it likewise resembles a vine by 
its shrubby stalk +.” Thus my Author. 
Mr. Bate, however, in Crit. Heb. ex- 
plains it of grapes that rot upon the vine 5 
so Montanus, uvas putidas. : 

III. As aN. fem. mwa Some stinking weed, 
opposed to barley. occ. Job xxxi. 40. 
Is it not the plant of which the preceding 
tows. are the fruit? Comp. therefore 
Sense I, Michaelis, however, (Supplem. 
ad Lex. Heb.) though he takes notice 
of Hasselquist’s opinion concerning the 
tm ws, yet maintains, after Celsius, that 
both that word and mw. denote the 
Aconite, a poisonous plant, growing spon- 
taneously and luxuriantly on sunny hills, 
such as are used for vineyards. He says 
this interpretation is certain, because, as 
Celsius has observed, t#2 in Arabic de- 
notes the Aconite, and he intimates that 
it best suits Job xxxi. 40, where it is 
mentioned as growing instead of barley. 
But the reader will judge for himself. 

IV. As a V.in Niph. and Hith. Zo stink 

in a figurative sense, to be or beccme 
loathsome, abominable. 1 Sam. xiii. 4. 
» xxvii. 12, ἸΏ wan wean He is be- 
come utterly abominable among, or to 
his people. 2 Sam. x. 6. Prov. xiii. 5. 
Also in Hiph. To cause thus to stink, 


+ And no doubt in its fruit also, as the Arabic 
name implies; and so Brookes, Nat, Hist. vol. vi. 
p- 119, observes, that the fruit of the Bella Donna, 


jor deadly Nightshade, is like a Grape, of a shining 


black colour, and full of a vinous juice. 
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make abominable, Gen. xxxiv. 30. Exod. 
v. 21, TIA YI UI Ns δα Ye 
have made our smell loathsome, in the 
eyes of Pharaoh. Is not this expression, 
though at first sight unphilosophical, yet 
strictly agreeable to nature? [5 it not a 
figure taken from the remarkable effect 
which all strong alkaline volatile smells 
(such, for instance, as that of carrion) 
have on the eyes? In Isa. xxx. 5, two of 
Da. Kennicott’s Codices read wat, and 
six wan was ashamed. So Vulg. con- 
fusi sunt, were confounded. However, 
the common printed reading 5» wsan 
in the sense of abominating, loathing, be- 
ing disgusted at, (comp. Dan. vi. 15.) 
seems a very good one; especially if it 
be considered that at the time King 
Hoshea sent his embassadors into Egypt, 
that country was governed by So, called 
by Manetho, Sevechus, and by Herodo- 
tus, Sethon, and described by the latter 
historian, lib. ii. cap. 141, as a very su- 
perstitious prince, and particularly inat- 
tentive to military affairs, and disobli- 
ging to the soldiery. In Hith. To make 
oneself stinking, loathsome, or abontina- 
ble. 1 Chron. xix. 6. 

V. Chald. In Kal, with 5y following, To 
abominate, be very much displeased at. 
occ. Dan. vi. 15, where 'theodotion 
ελυπηθη was grieved, so Vulg. contris- 
tatus est. As aN. fem. xntnix2 Ado- 
minable. oce. Ezra iv. 12. 

aa 

Occurs not as a V. in Kal, but, 

I. Asa Participial N. or Participle in Niph. 
ayn) Hollow, made hollow. occ. Exed. 
xxvil. 8. xxxviii. 7. Jer. lii. 21. 

II. It is applied spiritually, Hollow, empty, 
vain. oce. Job xi. 12. 

III. As aN. fem. in Reg. n22 The sight 
or pupil of the eye, that part of the eye 
which appears hollow, and admits the 
light. occ. Zech. ii. 8, or 12, where ob- 
serve that three of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices for n222 haye n23. 

a2 i 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. Δ Meat, 
food. oce. Ezek. xxv. 7; and in compo- 
sition with nd a portion, Dan.i. 5, 8, 13, 
15, 16, in all which texts many of Dr. 


“4 


Kennicott’s read in two words 32 Π8.}1, 


Hence, probably, the Phrygian Bexxog 


bread (Herodot. II. 2.) and Gr. Bayos | 


Jood, which Hesychius explains by xAa- 
σμᾳ ἄρτου ἡ μαζης a piece or fragment of 
bread οὐ paste. And as xAaopa is from 


2 


BP a | 


xraw to break off, so the LUXX in Ezek. 
xxv. 7, render’ a2 by διαρπαγὴν, and 
Vulg. by direptionem, spoil, plunder (if 
indeed they read 13, for the Keri, and 
thirteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices have 
125); and to spoil, pluck, break off, or 
the like,is perhaps the ideal meaning of 
the Hebrew word. . 

2 

I. Asa N. 322 A covering of cloth, or the 
like. Itis used for Bie 

1. Clothes or coverings in general. Gen. 
xxiv. 53, & al. freq. ὑπὸ 

2. An outer garment, a cloak οὐ. robe. 
Gen. xxxix. 12. 1 Sam. xix. 24... 

3. The covering or coverlet of a bed. 
1 Sam. xix. 13. 

4. A cloth-covering for the 
Num. iv. 6—13. 

II. As a. N. 332 A cover or cloak of dis- 
simulation, hypocrisy, falsehood, perfidy, 
treachery. occ. Isa, xxiv. 16. Jer. xii. 1. 
So fem. plur. ΠῚ 122.. occ. Zeph. iii. 4. 
Hence Livi 

III. Asa V.in Kal, To use a cloak of dis- 
simulation, hypocrisy, falsehood, ox trea- 
chery, to act under such a deceitful cover, 
to deceive. It is used absolutely, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 33. Job vi. 15, & al. or with 2 fol-. 
lowing, Exed. xxi. 8. Jud. ix. 23; and 
once with Ὁ, Jer. iii. 20, Surely as a 
woman acteth treacherously against her 

JSriend; so Noldius, perfide agit contra. 
Habak. ii. 5, Yea (as) when 923 73212 
777 Wine deceiveth a man (comp. Prov. 

» xx. 1.) (so) he (the king of Babylon) ἧς 
proud (i. e. he is intoxicated with his 
power and dominion, comp. Dan. iv.30) 
and 2s not at rest. But on this whole 
word let the reader consult Mr. Bate's 
learned exposition in Crit. Heb. 

72 : 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to separate, disjoin, “* separavit, 

disjunxit.”’ Castell. 

Hence the Arabs roving in the deserts of 

Asia and Africa, had their appellation 

Bedéut, or as the Europeans call them, 

Bedouins, or Bedoweens.. . 

The LXX have given the idea of the 

root, Lev. xiii. 46, where they render 

‘12 by κεχωρισμενος, separated, separate. 
AsaNon3't % 

. Separate, alone. occ. Exod. xxx. 34, 12 
man Each shall be separate by itself, 
4: d. Solus in solo erit-. The LXXren- 
der the words σὸν iow esos, by which 
I suppose they meant the same as the 


tabernacle. 
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Valg. eequalis ponderis erunt omnia, a// 

. dof the spices) shall be of equal weight, 

_ and to this purpose our English, Dio- 
dati’s Italian, and Martin’s French ver- 
sion. But how the Heb. wordsshould have 

. this import, I know not., They seem to 
_signify that each species of spice should 
be separate from, or free from admix- 
ture with, any other, till. compounded 
according to the art of the apothecary, 
as in the next verse; and to the same 
art | apprehend it was left to determine 
the relative quantity, or proportion of 
each ingredient. 

2. With 5 prefixed it is used as a Particle, 

125 Apart, either absolutely, see Zech. 

ΧΙ. 12, 13, or with the pronoun suffixes 

of both numbers and genders, as 192 

He alone, by himself alone. Gen. ii. 18. 

y7125 Them (fem.) alone, by themselves. 

Gen. xxi. 28. freq. oce. 

125 followed with 7o or Ὁ, Without, be- 

sides. Jud. viii. 26. Exod. xii. 37. 

4. The Particle » being prefixed to 129, 
sao Besides, without. Gen. xlvi. 26. 

_ dL. As a N. 12. Flaz, so called.from its 
growing in separate stalks, without 
spreading into branches. Hence 
Used for the flax or linen of which the 
priest’s garments were made. Exod. 
xxviii. 42, ἃ al. freq. The LXX 

ες throughout Exod. and Lev. constantly 
render it by Asveog made of linen. Plur. 


3. 


ma Linens, linen garments. Ezek. ix.|' 


2,3, 11, & al. 

HI. As aN. mase. plur. O21 Branches 
separating, or shooting off from the stem 
of a tree. Ezek. xvii. 6.-xix. 14; from 

'. which passages it appears to denote the 

- larger branches. : 

1V.—Things made of such. branches, as 
slaves, poles, or the like. Exod. xxy. 13, 
14, 15, ἃ al. freq. Applied to the bars 
of the sepulchre, Job xvii. 16, where 
however Scott explains it of the sepul- 
chral cells branching off from the main 
subterraneous grot. | 

NV.—The distended limbs of the Leviathan, 
as the crocodile is commonly represent- 
ed with his legs sprawling. Job xli. 3, 
or-12, And perhaps applied to those of 
Moab, considered under the image of a 
wild Beast. Isa. xvi. 6. We have heard of 
the pride of Moab and of his anger, 112 

» yo xd his limbs (strength) are not so; 

 Symmachus an etws οἱ βραχίονες avre, 

not so his arms; Vulg. -plusquam forti- 
tudo ejus, more than his strength,» So 
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Jer. xlviii. 80, I know, saith the Lord, 
his anger; but not so v2 his limbs 
(strength, Vulg. virtus) wy 72 x9 nol 
so (his strength) hath done, i.e. his 
strength and exertions are not answera- 
ble to his pride and anger. See Mr. 
Lowth ou both texts. 

It does not appear that the word ever 
signifies liars, lies, or boasting. But 
VI. As a N. mase. plur. 72 A sort of 
conjurors, who wight be thus named 
from their affecting retzrement and soli- 
tude, as many impostors, to cover and 
give credit to their lies, both in ancient 
and modern times, have done. ‘The ἘΞ 

‘ are mentioned with their other conjurors. 
occ. Isa. xliv..24. Jer. 1. 36. Comp. 
Hos. xi. 6. Hence perhaps Latin vates, 
a prophet. 

VII. There are several texts in the Lexi- 

cons and Concordances, ranged under 

this root, which seem more properly to 
belong to root 7; as Job xviii. 13, The 

Jirst-born of death shall feed yy 12 on 

the sufficiency of his skin, shall feed on 

the sufficiency of himself, i. 6.. shall eat 
up his skin and himself. The skin is 
sarcastically mentioned, because it was 

dreadfully affected by Job’s disease. 23 

is in like manver construed. with the 

Particle 3, Job xxi. 25, 442 in Job xi. 

3,may best be renderetis thy sufficiency 
or self-sufficiency. And would not be 
positive that ssw a, or according to 
many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices xw— 

Job xvii. 16, does not denote into the 

depth of Hades, us the Vulg. renders if, 

in profundissimum infernum, 

Ὑ Lo be all alone, quite alone. Hence as 
a Participle Benoni in Kal, 1112 Quite 
alone. Ps. cii. 8, & ἃ]. So W125 Num. 

Ὁ xxiii. 9. Ps. iv. 9. Mie. vii. 14. 

Den. Lat. viduus, whence widow, ἄς, 

871 : 

To feign, or devise of himself alone ; for it 
seems related to 13 (so 837 to an) as is 
intimated 1 K. xii. 53, Which ΤῸ 812 
he devised from himself alone. But the 
Keri, and at least seventeen of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices, have 1250 from his own 
heart. It occurs also Neh. vi. 8. In 
Arabic the V. signifies to begin, to pro- 
duce or devise something new, ** incepit, 

, novum protulit aut excogitavit.” Castell, 

2 ᾿ 

I. In Kal and Hiph. Yo divide, separate, 
distinguish. Gen. i. 4, And the Aleim 
dia divided between the light and the 
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darkness. How? By-changing the light 

_ into darkness, and reforming the darkness 
into light alternately, and that by their 
own immediate and supernatural power, 
as the heavenly orbs, and particularly 
the sun, afterwards did (Gen. i. 18.) and 
now do naturally and mechanically. But 
how do these latter divide also between 
the day and the night, as they are ordain- 
edto do, ver. 14? Plainly by continuing 
and regulating the motion of the earth, 
which began as soon as the Aleim di- 
vided between the light and the darkness*. 
Read and consider yer. 4, and 5. freq. 
occ. See’Exod. xxvi. 33. Lev. i. 17. x. 
10. xx. 24. Josh. xvi. 9. In Niph. Zo 
be separated. 1 Chron, xii. 8. Ezra ix. 1, 
& al. As a N. 552 A part or piece sepa- 
rated. occ. Amos, iii. 12. 

If. As a N. da Tin, a species of metal. 
Its Heb. name seems to be given it, 
either because in refining it is separated 
from gold and silver, which it otherwise 
spoils; or because its parts are the most 
easily separable from each other of any 
metal+, a heat not much greater than 
that of boiling water being sufficient to 
fuse it. So the Latin name stannum, by 
which the Vulg. renders 52, seems to 
be from the Greek satw to flow. occ. 
Num, xxxi. 22, Isa. i. 25. Ezek. xxii. 
18, 20. xxvii. 12. In Num. xxxi. 22, 
Moses enumerates all the stx species of 
metals. 1 * Silver, of all the’ metals, 
suffers most from an admixture of tin, a 
very smali quantity serving to make that 
metal as britile as glass, and what is 

' worse, being very difficultly ὃ separated 
from it again. The very vapour of tin 

has the same effect as the metal itself, on 
_ silver, gold, and copper, rendering them 
brittle.” Hence we may see the pro- 
priety of Jehovah's denunciation by the 
Prophet Isaiah, ch. 1.25 ; for having at 
the 22d verse compared the Jewish 
people to szver, he declares at ver. 25, 
1 will turn my hand upon thee, and purely 


* See this further explained in Hutchinson’s Mo- 
ses’ Princip. part ii. p. 221—239. Bate’s Philoso- 
phical Principles of Moses asserted and defended, p. 
26, &c. and in Caicott on the Creation, p. 45, &c. 

t+ Boerhaave’s Chemistry, by Dallowe, vol. i. p. 25. 

¢ New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, in TiN. 

§ “But since we have learned from the Chemists, 
that by the admixture of melted Copper, the Tin 
may be easily disengaged, and carried off, we may 
collect the Silver pure from the Copper with a great 


deal of ease and little expense.” Boerhaave, Chem. 
vol. i. p, 62. 
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purge away thy dross, and remove all 
72712 thy particles of tin; ‘where 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
xaccirepoy σου, and Vulg. stannum 
tuum, thy tin; but LXX avowous-wicked 
ones. This denunciation, however, by a 
comparison of the preceding and follow- 
ing context, appears to signify that God 
would, by a process of judgment, purify 
those among the Jews who were capable 
of purification, as well as destroy the re- 
probate and incorrigible. Comp. Jer. vi. 
29, 30. ix.7. Mal. 1.8. Ezek. xxii. 18, 
20. In Ezek. xxvii. 12, Tarshish, i. e. 
Tartessus in Spain, is mentioned as fur- 
nishing 52 ¢in, which that it anciently 
did, the reader may see proved by Bo- 
chart, vol. i. 169, from the testimonies 
of Stephanus, Diodorus, and Pliny. 
ΡῚΣ mee 
Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but as a N. ps2 
is constantly used for a breach, rupture, 
Jissure, chink, (see 2 K. xii. 5, ἅς.) and 
rendered accordingly, except in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 10, which should likewise be trans- 
lated— The workmen that wrought in the 
house of the Lord ΡΥ for (on account 
of, or at) the breach (ad ruptum) and to 
repair the house. Comp. 2 K. xxii. 5. 
972 Chald. ‘ 
From the Heb. ta; + being, as usual, 
changed into 1, Zo scatter, disperse. 
Once, Dan. iv. 11, or 14. So LXX 
διασκορπισατε, and Vulg. dispergite. 
m2 ; 
Hollow. It occurs not simply in this form, 
but hence, Ἷ 
I. AsaN. Ἱπ8 Hollow, empty, having no- 
thing in it but air, filled only vacuo atre 
with empty air, as Lucan calls it, lib. v. 
lin. 94. oec. Gen. i. 2. Jer. iv. 23. Isa. 
xxxiv. 11, And he shall stretch out upon 
it the line of 19N and the plummets of 712, 
i. e. he shall, as it were, mark out witha 
line where it shall be thrown into ἹΠΠ 
confused, unconnected ruins, and with a 
plummet, where instead of its present 
regular, massy buildings, it shall be 172 
a mere void or desolation. Comp. Zech. 
i. 16. iv. 9, 10. Lam. ii. 8.2 K. xxi. 13. 
II. Asa N. fem. in Reg. ha—py na The 
apparent hollow, or puptl, of the eye. 
occ. Ps. xvii. 8. Lam. ii. 18. Comp. 
naa under 55 IIL. 
Ill. As a N. fem. 2h, and in Reg. n2n 
An ark, a hollow vessel, fit for swimming 
in the water. It is used only for the 
ark of Noah, Gen. vi+ vii. viil. ix. and 
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for that in which the infant Moses was 
preserved, Exod. ii.3, 5. “About the 
ginning of the last century, Peter Jan- 
sen, a Dutch merchant, caused a ship to 
be built for him, answering in its pro- 
portions to those of Noah's ark, the 
length of it being 120 feet, the breadth 
of it twenty, and the depth of it twelve. 
At first this was looked upon as no better 
than a fanatical vision of this Jansen, 
who was by profession a Mennonist : 
and while it was building, Jansen and his 
ship were made all the sport and laughter 
of the seamen, as much as Noah and 
his ark could be. But afterwards it was 
found that ships built in this fashion 
were, in the time of peace, beyond all 
others, most commodious for commerce, 
because they would hold a third part 
more, without requiring any more hands, 
and were found far better runners than 
any made before. Accordingly the name 
of Navis Noacuica is given by some 
to this sort of vessel.” Parker's Bi- 
bliotheca Biblica, vol. i. p. 235, 6. 
IV. For na: masc. and nn, see under root 
ni. 
on 
As a N. Red marble, porphyry, or some 
5 kind of beautiful stone. Once, Esth. i. 6. 
m3 
I. In Kal and Niph. To hurry, be precipi- 
tate, or hasty. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. Ec- 
cles. v. 1. vii. 9. Prov. xxviii. 22. In 
Hiph. Transitively, To hurry away. 2 
Chron, xxvi. 20. 
In Kal and Hiph. transitively, 70 hasten, 
cause to make haste. Esth. ii. 9. AsaN. 
fem. on A hasting away. Isa. Ixy.23. 
“* Neither shall they generatea short-lived 
race, nb) in festinationem, what shall 
soon hasten away. Ess xaragay for a 
curse, LXX. They seem to have read 
md, Grotius. But Ps. xxviii. 33, both 
justifies and explains the word here, 
And he consumed their days in vanity, 
and their years n>m22 in haste. Bp. 
Lowth. The Chaldee Targum explains 
the words in Isa. by smi? pay wh, and 
they shall not nourish, or bring up (off: 
spring) for death. 
hald. As a N.1>n2 Haste, hurry. occ. 
Ezra iv. 23. Asa N. fem.ndnan. The 
same occ. Dan. ii. 25. vi. 19. 

IL. In Niph, To be agitated, as the bones 
or body in fear. Ps. vi. 3, 4. i 
ἯΙ. In Kal and Hiph. 70 put into a hurry 
Of fear, to put into a consternation, to αὐ 





Sright. Job xxii. 10. xxiii. 16. Ps. ii, 5. 
In Niph. To be hurried, terrified. Exod. 
xv. 15: Chald. In Ith. To be affrighted, 
Dan. v. 9. As a Ν, fem. n2na TZer- 
rour, consternation. Ley. xxvi. 16. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 33. 

Der. Gr. Βαλλω to cast, Eng. a ball; 
perhaps Latin pello, to drive, whence 
impel, dispel, propel, impulse, &e. 

on Fs he 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as the 
learned Bochart observes, the word in 
Aithiopic signifies mute, dumb, and in 
Arabic, asa V. to be dumb, or speak bar- 
barously, inarticulately. So Βαμξαινω in 
Greek 15 to lisp or stammer. Hence. 

I. As a N. noma A beast or brute, desti- 
tute of speech, or of an articulate voice, 
Ὑποζυγιον agwvov a dumb beast, 2 Pet. 
ii. 16. It denotes 

1. Any brute as opposed to man. Ps. 
XXXvi. 7. 

2. Any terrestrial quadruped, viviparous 
and of some size. See Lev. xi. 2—7, 29, 
30. 

3. A tame animal, as opposed to Tn a 
wild one. Gen. i. 25. Ps. 1. 10. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. 4, & seq. 

II. As aN. mase. sing. mina The Behe- 
moth, q. d. the beast or brute by way of 
eminence, the most eminent or remarka- 
ble of brutes. occ. Tob xl. 10, or 15. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxiii, 22. Bochart takes 
the termination ΠῚ to a masculine N. to 
be Egyptian, as in Θωϑ, daw), Φαμενὼωβ, 
the names of Egyptian months. But we 
may observe that min is likewise con- 
strued as a masculine N. Job xxxviii. 32, 
and in the Heb. Bible, m5?, nv33, "23 
are names of men. The learned writer 
just mentioned, vol. iii. 754, & seq. con- 
tends that ninma means the hippopo- 
tamus, that is, the sea- or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the river-horse, which 
the ancient Greek writers, and the Pre- 
nestine* pavement, describe as an am- 
phibious quadruped found in the Nile, 
and which is still sometimes met with in 
Upper Egypt. And he has supported 
his opinion with so much learning and 
plausibility, that I believe. it has been 
generally embraced and acquiesced in by 
the literati since his time. Schultens, 
however, in his Commentary on Job, 
argues as strenuously, that the elephant 
was the creature intended. And it must 
be confessed, that most of the characters 

* See Shaw's Travels, p. 426, 2d edit. 
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given of the Behemoth will correspond 
also to the elephant. It would far ex- 
ceed the bounds of a Lexicon to state 
and discuss the arguments on each side ; 
I must, therefore, content myself with 
referring to Bochart (as above), to 
Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra on Job xl. 
and to Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 426, in 
support of the claims of the hippopotamus, 
and to Schultens’s, Comment. and Mr. 
Scoit’s valuable Translation and Notes 
on Job, in defence of the elephant. I 
shall however intimate the principal ar-7 
guments of both parties, by explaining, 
in their proper places, the Hebrew words 
on which they are founded; and would, 
at present, just beg the reader's atten- 
tention to Ps. Ixxiii. 22, And I (was) 
sya brutish, and knew nots Iwas mon 
before thee. If nom here be understood 
in the singular number, as in all reason 
it ought, for what man ever calléd him- 
self beasts?—this text will afford a good 
argument, that nom. does not signify 
the elephant, since it would have been 
directly contrary to the Psalmist’s pur- 
pose to have denominated himself from 
that sagacions and almost rational ani- 
mal. See Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. ix. 
p- 222, 292, &c..12mo. 


73 
Occurs not asa ἦν. in Heb. but asa Ν. oe 


Ὁ 


plur. mana The thumb or great toe. Jud. 
i.-7. Thus dgaila renders it by avz- 
δάκτυλος, Exod. xxix. 20; but the LXX 
always by ἄκρον, thetop, summit, or ex- 
tremity, ‘The putting of blood and oz 
upon the thumb of the right hand and 
great toe of the right foot, Ley. viii. 23. 
xiv. 14,17, & al. was typical of all their 
actions and steps being cleansed by the 
blood of Christ, and sanctified by the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit. 

pe ἢ 


Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 


and Syriac signifies to shine. As aN. 
pais once used for a kind of leprosy, 
or leprous spot on the skin, Ley. xiii. 39, 
And the Priest shall look, and behold the 
skin of their flesh 32> mya2 ΓΙ. bright 
spots of an obscure white; this 7s pn. 
breaking out on the skin; he is clean. 
We are informed in Niebuhr’s valuable 
Description de l Arabie, p. 119, that one 
of the species of leprosy to which the 
Arabs are subject is by them still called 
Bohak, but that it is neither contagious 
nor mortal; and in the note, p. 120, 
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121, Forskal adds, ‘‘'The Arabs call a 
sort of leprosy, in which some Little spots 
show themselves here and there on the 
body, Behaq; and it is without doubt 
the same as is named pra Ley. xiii. They 
believe it to be so far from contagious, 
that one may lie with the person δῇ- - 
fected without danger.”—* On the 15th 
of May, 1763, I saw at Mokhaa Jew 
who had the leprosy Bohak. The spots 
of it are of unequal sizes; they do not 
appear shining, they are but very little 
raised above the skin, and do not change 
the colour of the hair, les taches sont 
d’un blanc obscur tirant sur le ronge, the 
spots are of an obscure white inclining to 
red.” Asto what Forskdl says, that the 
spots do not appear shining (luisantes), 
which may seem to contradict Moses’ 
calling them ΠΣ shining spots, it may 
be observed, that the Jew might proba- - 
bly have had the Bohak some time, and 
that Moses himself supposes that by the 
time the person affected with it could be 
brought to the Priest, the ΓΤ shining 
spots would be ΠᾺΡ ΠῚΠ3 obscurely 
white. 


72 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 


I. 


signifies to shine very much or brightly, 
See Castell. 
As aParticipial N. v2 Bright, shining, 
resplendent. occ. Job xxxvii. 21, And now — 
men cannot look at that resplendent light 
(which is) in the ethers, when the wind 
hath passed and cleansed them. * That is, 
when the sky is in such a clear, dazzling 
state as he had described, ver. 18.” 
Scott. This text plainly gives the idea 
of the word. 


II. As a N. fem. mona A kind of leprous 


12 
i 


spot, so called from its shining. Ley. 
xiii. freq. 


To spoil, plunder, strip. Gen. xxxiy. 27. 
1 Sam. xiv. 36, where observe that the 
7 in M723 is not radical, but paragogic, 
as in 7523 from 51, Gen. xi. 7 ; and that 
this is the only instance where the Verb 
occurs with a final 4 im the sense of 
spoiling. freq. occ. As Ns. 12 and fem. 
ma Spoil, plunder, prey. Num. xiv. 3, 
81. 2 Chron. xiv. 14, 


II. To spoil of honour or credit, to detract 


Jrom, reproach, upbraid. Prov. vi. 30, 
Men wn 38> will not upbraid a thief, if — 
he steal to satisfy his appetite when he as 
hungry. So Prov. xxili. 9, where LAX 
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pouxrecian he sneer, and yer. 22. Asa 
ΟΝ, na A reproach, object of reproach. 
Gen. xxxviii. 23, Job xii. 21. Ps. xxxi. 
19, & al. Fem. m2 The same. occ. Neh. 
ili. 36, or iv. 4. i 
12 To plunder repeatedly, or entirely, 
Ὁ the reduplication of the 2d radical de- 
noting, as usual, the repetition or com- 
pleteness of the act. Num. xxxi. 9, 32, 
53, & al. freq. . 
N12 
It seems to be nearly related both in sound 
and sense to the preceding 12 70 spoil, 
strip, as ἘΣΤῚ to In, Sox to mY. Thus 
several of the Hexaplar versions render 
it diyjpravav,and Vulg. diripuerunt. occ. 
Isa. xviii. 2, 7. The first verse of this 
_ chapter relates, I think, to Egypt (comp. 
under #3). So Vitringa, who renders 
ΟΜ by diripiunt, spod/, refers the ex- 
pression, “whose land the rivers spoil,” 
not to the hostile invasion of Sennache- 


rib, but to the Cushites or Ethiopians}. 


ἐν who had at this time subdued Egypt, 
and from whose country likewise came 
the overwhelming Nile, which is here 
alluded to. So Targum Jonath. whose 
land xy the people have spoiled. 
m2 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΓΤ. 
To despise, contemn, slight. See Gen. 
xxv. 34. Num. xv. 31. 2 Sam. xii. 9. 
Ps, xxii. 25. 2 K. xix. 21. Isa. xxxvii. 
22, in which last two passages 712 may 
_ be the Particip. Benoni. fem. in Kal. Isa. 
xlix. 7, wai mind, “to him whose person 
is despised.” Bp. Lowth. Two of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices in the text, and one 


Ὁ in the margin, read 12 despised, formed|_ 
As 


like 1wy made, Job xli. 24, or 33. 
- to the character here given of the Mes- 
siah, comp. Isa. lili. 3, where he is ex- 
pressly said to be 123 despised. Asa 
N. pina Contempt. occ. Esth. i. 18. 
As a Participle or participial N. of an 
irregular, mixt form between Niph. and 
Hiph. 71203 Contemptible, vile. So LXX 
τιμώμενον, Theodotion efovdevwmevov, 
Vulg. vile. occ. 1 Sam. xv.9. Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices here furnish no various 
reading, except that in one is read ΠῚ) 
by transposition. 
pia 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac 


_ signifies to strow, disperse, break to pieces. 
_ AsaN.inHeb. pin A flash of lightning ; 
so Aquila, Aspany, Symmachus, Axzivos 
aseanys, and Vulg. Fulguris coruscan- 
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tis. occ. Ezek. i. 14. The name of ἃ 
place. Jud. i. 4. 1 Sam, xi. 8. 
2 
To disperse, dissipate. occ. Ps. Ixviii. 31. 
Dan. xi. 24. So LXX διασκορπίζειν, 
Vulg. dissipare. 4 
any: ) 
To nauseate, reich. So the Chaldee Tar- 
gum n¥? loathed, detested: but the LXX 
emwpuovre roared, occ. Zech. xi. 8. This 
root occurs also, according to the textual 
reading of most printed editions, Prov. 
xx. 21, An inheritance n>m2n detested, 
scandalous, i. e. gained by scandalous 
arts, at the beginning ; but the Keri and 
Complutensian edition have here n>n20 
(which is likewise the reading of twelve 
or more of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices) 
hastened, gotten hastily; and this is 
confirmed by the Targum and Syriac 
ΩΓ, by the LXX emoredatouery, 
by Symmachus and Theodotion σπδδα- 
Couevy, and by Vulg. ad quam festinatur. 
n3 
To try, prove, examine, particularly as me- 
tals. Ps. Ixvi. 10. Zech. xiti. 9, & al. 
freq. We read, Job xii. 11. xxxiy. 3, 
that j72n p> pss the ear trieth words or 
articulate sounds ; and with most exact 
and philosophical truth is this said of the 
organ of hearing, particularly of the au- 
ditory nerve and membrane, for* ‘ this 
membrane in the various degrees of ten- 
sion and relaxation, adapts itself to the 
several natures and states of sonorous 
bodies ; becoming tense for the reception 
of acute sounds, and relaxed for the ad- 
mission of grave sounds. In short, it zs 
rendered tense and relaxed ina thousand 
different degrees, according to the wa- 
rious degrees of acuteness or gravity in 
sounds.” re 
As aN. {π and j)n3 A place or building 
Jor examining, or spying, a watch-tower. 
Isa. xxxii. 14, Jer. vi. 27. -It is written 
pra Isa, xxiii. 13. 
Der. Beacon, beckon. 
ἽΠΠΩ 
In Syriac signifies 10 view, behold, regard, 
(see Syriac version of Mat. vii. 3); and 
in Arabic. To be astonished. Hence 
I. In Hebrew its primary import seems to 
be, To look at, or behold with admiration 
or approbation, which accounts for its 
being so frequently followed by the par- 
ticle 2 at, and once, Job xxxyi. 21, by 


* See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. 
in Hea RING. 
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by upon*. So transitively, or with 2 
following, To choose. Gen. vi. 2. Deut. 
x. 15, & al. freq. As a participial N. 
‘ya A person chosen or elected, and in 
consequence of such election appointed to 
an office, an elect. 2 Sam. xxi. 6. Isa. 
xlii. 1, & al. 

II. As a Participle or participial N. n2, 
plur. ἘΠ and Na, frequently ren- 
dered a young man, or young men, but 
the word strictly speaking has no rela- 
tion to t2me or age. It properly de- 
notes a choice man, such as one would 
choose for his vigour and activity to per- 
form any work. See inter al. 1 Sam. 
vill. 16. ix. 2. xxiv. 2, or 3. xxvi. 2. 2 
Sam. vi. 1. Prov. xx.29. As aN. fem. 


plur. in Reg. nm M2 literally elections ; | 


so Montanus pnvina ma in diebus 
electionum tuarum, in the days of thine 
elections, or choice, in thy chorce days, in 
those days of thy life which thou wouldst 
choose, as distinguished from the evil 
days of old age, of which thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them. occ. Eccles. 
ΧΙ ἡ. 

II. With 1 following, To look at, or re- 

gare, with affection, to love, affect, or 

ave an affection for, diligere. Isa, xiv. 1. 
xlviii. 10, (where see Vitringa) Zech. i. 
17. iii. 2. 

IV. In Eccles. ix. 4, the textual reading of 
most editions is2? which seems to yield 
no consistent and satisfactory sense ; but 
the Kert here is .2n shall be, or is, 

joined, and so reads the Complutensian 
edition, and seven of Dr. Revindits 
Codices, and thus the LXX, by their 
translation xe:vwves communicates, ap- 
pear to have read. And according to 
this reading the sense is easy and na- 
tural. Solomon is complaining, that, as 
to the outward occurrences of this life, 
all things happen alike to all, that there 
as one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked—t+ and after that (they all alike 
go) to the dead, and then, as to this 
world, the scene is finally closed ; for, 
ver. 4, to him that is (yet) joined to all 
living there is hope, &c. 
ΝΣ 
To utter or speak rashly, foolishly or unad- 


* See Casfell’s Lexic. Heptaglott. and Michaelis 
Supplem, ad Lex. Heb. sna. 

++ I consider the words in the middle of ver. 3, 
(yea also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, 


and madness is in their heart while they live) as pa-’ 


renthetical. 
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visedly, effutire. occ. Lev. ν, 4. Num. 
xxx. 7, 9. Ps. cvi. 33. But in all the 
above passages it is followed by m*nbwa 
with the lips; and I suspect that the 
LXX, in constantly rendering it (except 
only in Num. xxx. 93) by diaseAAw or 
διαςολη, Which denotes the separating or 
opening wide of the lips, diductionem /a- 
biorum, have given the true idea of th 
word. 
From this root may perhaps be derived 
the Greek Burlog a stutterer; also the 
proper name of a person who was ἃ 
stammerer (mentioned by Herodotus, lib. 
iv. cap. 155), and of a silly tautological 
Poet alluded to by Ovid, Metam. lib. ii. 
lin. 703. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexi- 
con, under Barloarcyew. 
moa | | 

Occurs only in Proy. xii. 18, and seems 
nearly of the same import as the pre- 
ceding 82. 

πὸ 

I. To hang close, cling. It occurs not in 
Kal; but hence in Hiph. with 5y follow- 
ing, to cause to cling to or hang upon. 
occ. Ps. xxii. 10,—by nan causing me 
to cling upon my mother’s breasts. 

II. To trust, rely upon, in which sense it is 
followed by 3, >s, dy. freq. occ. It is 
also used absolutely, to trust, be confi- 
dent, secure, the object of trust or confi- 
dence being implied. Job vi. 20. Isa. xii. 
2. Asa N. nwa Trust, confidence. Isa. 
xxxli. 17. Also adverbially, Confidently, 
securely, Gen. xxxiv. 25. Deut. xii. 10. | 
Fem. mnwa Confidence. occ. Isa. xxxi. 1, 
9. nwa Hope, confidence. occ. Eccles. 
ix. 4; 2 K. xviii. 19. Isa. xxxvi. 4. 
πο Confidence, trust. Prov. xxv. 19, 
& al. 

III. As aN. masc. plur. nwa Fruits or 
plants of the pepo or melon kind, which 
by their tendrils cling to whatever they 
can lay hold on, and so support them- 
selves. occ. Num. xi. 5, where LXX 
wemovas, and where perhaps the word 
means the water-melon; which “the 
‘Arabians, according to Hasselquist, 
Voyages, &c. p. 255, called Batech. It 
is cultivated, adds he, on the banks of 
the Nile, in the rich clayey earth, which 
subsides during the inundation —This 
serves the Egyptians for meat, drink, 
and physic. It is eaten in abundance 
during the season, even by the richer 
sort of people; but the common people, 
on whom Providence has bestowed no- 
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thing but poverty and patience, scarcely 
eat any thing but these, and account this 
the best time of the year, as they are 
obliged to put up with worse fare at 
other seasons. —This fruit likewise 
serves them for drink, the juice refresh- 
ing these poor ereatures, and they have 
less occasion for water than if they were 
to live on more substantial food in this 
burning climate.” This well explains 
the Israelites’ regretting the want of this 
A fruit in the parched thirsty wilderness. 
[23 

Lo cease, leave off: occ. Eccles. xii. 8. And 
the grinders cease (grinding, namely) be- 
cause they are few; they can grind no 
longer. Chald. In Kal, To cease. occ. 
Ezra iv. 24. In Kal and Aph. To cause 
to cease, occ. Ezra iy. 21, 23. v. 5. viv 8. 

Der. 4 beetle. Qu? 

yor 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in 
Chaldee and Syriac denotes To conceive 
in the belly or womb; and in Arabic, To 
hide or be hid. See Castell. 

I. As a N. 05 The belly of an animal, male 
or female. Gen. xxv. 23. Jud. iii. 21. 
Job xl. 11. Itis used Jon. ii. 3, for the 
hollow or capacity of Sx, but with a 
reference, no doubt, to the fish’s belly, in 

which the prophet was entombed. It 
often denotes the inmost part, or mind of 
man. See Job xv. 35. xxxii; 18, 19. 

- Prov. xviii. 8. xx. 27, 30. xxii. 18. 
xxvi. 22. Comp. Ezek. iii. 3. Ps. xl. 9, 
and under 27p V. 

Il. The belly or central part of a hollow 
ph 1 K. vii. 20. 

Ill, As a N. mase. plur. 02 Nuts, or 
rather, according to Dr. Shaw, (Tra- 
vels, p. 145, note, 2d edit.) Pistachio 
nuts, so called from their shell shaped 
like the belly, and containing the kernel. 
See this interpretation further proved in 
ogg vol. i. 388, &c. occ. Gen. xliii. 

Der. To batten, make fat, or great-bel- 
lied. 

*2 

Compounded of the particle 2 to or on, 
and + me, to me, or on me, i. 6. 

1. Attend to me. Gen. xliii. 20. 
2. Have pity on me. Exod. iv. 10, & al. 

ὍΞ See under 72 

ΤΟΣ See under na 

RWD2 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. appears to 

be the name of some tree or shrub. occ. 
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2 Sam. y. 23, 24.1 Chron. xiv. 14, 15. 
Ps. Ixxxiy. 7. The LXX in Chron. ren- 
der it amtwy pear-trees; so Aquila, in 
2 Sam. v. 23, and Vulg. both in Sam. 
and Chron. pyrorum. Others translate 
it the mulberry-tree, which, to illustrate 
the passage in the Psalm, it is pretended, 
grows best in dry ground; but I do not 
find this circumstance to be true *, and 
should rather think that 822 means a 
kind of large shrub, which the Arabs 
still likewise call Baca, and which pro- 
bably was so named from its distilling 
an odoriferous gum; for our word 822 
seems to be related to the following 73, 
as Nia toma, &c. The valley of 21, 
mentioned Ps. lxxxiv. 7, (to borrow the 


' expressions of Celsius. Hierobot.) appears 


to bet “a rugged valley, embarrassed 
with bushes and stones, which could not 
be passed through without labour and 
tears; such as we may collect from 
Deut. xxi. 4, were to be found in Judea.” 
And I add, that a-valley of this kind was 
a stiking emblem of that vale of thorns 
and tears through which all believers 
must pass to the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Comp. Crit. Heb. It is remarkable that 
in Ps. lxxxiv. the LXX render 822 by 
κλαυθμωνος, Aquila by κλαυθμου of 
weeping, and Vulg. by lachrymarum of 
tears ; these versions may serve to con- 
firm its relation to 722, but the word 
itself most probably denotes some shrub 
in the Psalm, as ‘well as in the other 
texts of Scripture. 


"ΩΣ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible 


I, 


τ. To ooze, ooze out as liquor, to distil 
in small quantities. 

To weep, shed tears. See Gen. xlv: 14. 
Exod. ii. 6. Jer.ix. 1. As ἃ Ν, "33 Weep- 
ing, tears. See Ps. cii. 10. Asa N. fem. 
ma, in Reg.nr22 A weeping, shedding 
of tears. occ. Gen. |. 4. 


Il. Transitively, To weep for, bewail. Gen. 


xxiii. 2,. Lev. x. 6, & al. 


III. As a N. 132 An oozing. occ. Job 


xxvii. 11, He (man) binds up, or con- 
Jines the (subterraneous) streams or rills 
1219 from oozing ; for this is evidently 
part of that description of the miner’s 
and metallurgist’s business, which begins 


* See Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, under 


Morus. 


+ ‘* Asperam & dumis saxisque impeditam vallem, 


que sine labore & lachrymis transiri non posset, quales 
tn Juded fuisse colligitur cx Deut. xxi. 4.” 











oa | 


at the first. verse of this chapter. Or, if 
the 0 in’D2” be taken as formative, then 
we may render the text He binds up the 
oozing places of the streams, which comes 
to the same sense. And for further sa- 
tisfaction see Mr. Scott's poetical Para- 
phrase and Notes, 
"32 
In general To be forward, precede, to come, 
or go before. 
I. In Kal, To precede or be first in birth, to 
be the firstling ox first-born, or consecrated 
as such. occ. Lev. xxvii. 26. As a Par- 
ticip. fem. in Hiph. M220 Bringing 
Sorth the first-born. So LXX, apwrore- 
xovors. occ. Jer.iv. 31. Comp. ΠΊΕ ΝΟ, 
Ps. exliv. 13, under mb II. As partici- 
pial Ns. 1122 and 95a, applied to men, 
First-born, reckoning from the Father, 
Gen. x. 15. xlvi. 8, 14. xlix: 3. Deut. 
xxi. 17.. 1 Chron. v..1, 2, 3, & al. freq. 
—reckoning from the Mother, Exod. xi. 
5, where it refers both to the father and 
to the mother in the same sentence. 
Joined with ἘΞΙΤῚ 1b opening the womb, 
it relates to" the mother, Exod. xiii. 2. 
comp. ver. 13, 15.. As aN. fem. 9'33 
First-born, of daughters primogenita. occ. 
Gen. xix. 31, 33, 34, 37. xxix. 26. 
1 Sam. xiv. 49. As a Ν, fem. no2Da, 
and in Reg. ΠῚ Primogeniture, birth- 
right. See Gen. xlili, 33. xxv. 31, 32, 
33, 34.. Among the ancient patriarchal 
believers, the dirth-right included not 
only a double portion of the father’s 
estate, which was peculiarly denoted by 
the term 1922 (see 1 Chron. vy. 1, 2, com- 
pared with Deut. xxi. 17.) but also pre- 
eminence or authority over the other bre- 
thren (see Gen, xxvii.29. xlix. 3,4,8.), 
because with the Jdirth-right in those 
times was generally connected the pro- 
genitorship of the Messiah (see Gen. 
xlix. 8. 1 Chron. v. 2.): on which last 
account especially the apostle might well 
call Esau a profane person for despising 
his birth-right, Heb, xii. 16"... * 


* The reader may remark that in the 3d edit. I 
have not, as I did in the 2d, said any thing about 
the Priesthood’s being annexed to the birth-righi. 
My reason for this omission is, that, on attentive re- 
consideration, I think the texts which I there quoted 
for such annexation (namely, Num, iii. 12. viii. 16. 
Exod. xix. 22. xxiv. δι), insufficient to prove it; 
and whoever will peruse the learned Vitringa’s 
Observationes Sacre, lib. ii, cap. 2 and 3, will, I 
believe, be of the same opinion. The English 
reader may, for his satisfaction, consult Bishop 
Patrick’s Comment on the several texts. 
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As a V. from the N. To make the first- 
born, invest with the rights of primogeni- 
ture. occ. Deut. xxi. 16. 
Of beasts, as aN. 121 plur. in Reg. 23, 
A firstling, reckoning from the mother, 
Deut. xv. 19. Neh. x. 35. As aN. 
fem. n22 Firstling. It is plainly used 
as a collective N. denoting the jirstling- 
males, Deut. xii. 6,.17. xiv. 23, (so 
LXX, TA IIPQTOTOKA) and Heb. 
xi. 28; for comp. Deut. xv. 19. Exod. 
xiii. 12: Ley. xxvii. 26. So na Gen. 
iv. 4. 
The first-born in the holy line, reckoning 
-from the father, with their peculiar rights, 
were evident types of Him, who was to 
be the first-born among many brethren 
(Rom, viii. 29), and in aru things to 
have the pre-eminence (Col. i. 18). 
And in his sacrificial character, the Mes- 
siah was represented by the firstlings of 
clean beasts, which appear from, Gen. 
iv. 4, to have been consecrated for sacri- 
fice to God from the original institution 
of typical Christianity+, and which thus 
served as a continual and striking com- 
ment on that blessed promise, The seed 
of the WOMAN shall bruise thy (the 
serpent’s) head ; but thou'shali bruise his 
heel. For since the seed of the woman 
only is here mentioned, is not this an in- 
timation, at least, that the future suffer- 
ing Redeemer should be born ofa Virgin? 
Aud what in nature could be so proper 
a standing type of Him in this respect, 
as the jirstling of a female animal ago- 
nizing and dying under the knife of the 
priest, and then consumed by fire ? 
It may be further remarked, that a per- 
version of the true tradition concerning 
the redemption of man by the sufferings 
and death of the great First-born was, no 
doubt, one source of the idolaters sacri- 
Jjicing their own children, particularly 
their first-born. See 2 K. iii. 27. xvi. 3. 
xxi. 6, xxiii. 10.. Jer. vii. 31. xix δ. 
Ezek. xxiii. 37. Mic. vi. 7.. And in 
countries and ages far distant from those 
mentioned in scripture, we find that 
“the Peruvians of quality, and those too 
of mean sort, would sacrifice their first- 
t And thus they continued to be offered in sacri- 
fice by some of the heathen nations, so late as the 


time of the Trojan War, and probably long after; 
for from Homer, Il. iv. lin, 102, 120. 1]. xxiii. lin. 


864, 873, it appears to have been the custom both . _ 


of the Mysians and Greeks, on extraordinary occa= 
sions, te vow even a hecatomb ΑΡΝΩΝ ΠΡΩΤΟ-. 
ΓΟΝΩ͂Ν of firstling lambs to Apollo, 
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born to redeem their own life, when the 
priest pronounced that they were mortally 
᾿ς sick*,” and that the inhabitants of F’/o- 
rida sacrificed their first-born, ifa male, 
to the Sun+. And as the King of Moab, 
- when in distress, took his first-born 
(531) son, that should have reigned in 
his stead, and offered him for a burnt- 
offering (2 K. iii. 27), so “ Hacon King 
of Norway offered his son in sacrifice to 
obtain of Odin the victory over his ene- 
my Harald, Aune king of Sweden de- 
voted to Odin the blood of his nzne sons, 
to prevail on that god to prolong his 
life. The Ancient History of the North 
abounds in similar examples }.” 
As the first-born is called the might of 
his father, and the beginning or chief of 
his strength, Gen. xlix. 3, (comp. Deut. 
xxi. 17. Ps. Ixxviii. 51.) so in Job 
xviii. 13, mo 122 The first-born of 
death figuratively denotes a dreadful and 
mortal disease—‘‘ Death's eldest born, 
and fiercest of his brood,” as Mr. Scott 
~ expresses it. And as in Job xviii. 13, the 
_ first-born of Death is personified, so is 
Death itself, Jer. ix. 21; and as 528 
ealing is applied to Death's first-born, 
50. is NY feeding, to death, Ps. xlix. 15. 
The Latin poets frequently make Death 
a person. See Horat. lib. i. ode 4, lin. 
13; and lib. iii. ode 2, lin. 14. Propert. 
lib. iii. el. 17, lin. 26. Boeth. ii. 7. 
If. As aN. masc. plur.to22 First-fruits, 
Sruits first ripe, i. e. before others of the 
same kind. There were two principal 
kinds of first-fruits ; the one of barley 
(called “7132 Nw the beginning of the 
Jirst-fruits, Exod. xxiii. 19. xxxiv. 26, 
and yp mws the beginning of the har- 
vest, Lev. xxiii. 10. comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 
9.), from which the wave-sheaf was 
taken, Lev. xxiii. 10, 11; the other of 


wheat, called oN WEP “DA the jfirst-|' 


Sruits of wheat harvest, Exod. xxxiv. 22, 
of which the two wave-loaves were made, 
Lev. xxiii. 17 ; the wave-sheafrepresent- 
ing Christ risen from the dead (comp. 
John xii. 24.) as the first-fruits of them 

that slept (see 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23.); the 
wave-loaves prefiguring the effusion of 
the jirst-fruits of the Spirit on the day 

of Pentecost, Acts ii. 1—4. 

᾿Ξ More’s Explanation of Grand Mystery, p. 86. 


{τ ..: 


Asa V. applied toa tree.. To bring forth 
Sirst (i. 6. delicate) fruit, or, according 


to Bate, ‘to forward its fruit, and so ἡ 


bring it to perfection.” occ. Ezek, xIvii. 

12; where Montanus maturabit shall 

hasten or ripen, ‘The correspondent 

Greek word in Rey. xxii. 2, is ἀποδιδουν 
ielding, bearing. 


Ili. As a N. fem. m2, plur. ny22, and 


mn, The first ripe fig, the boccére, as 
it is still called in the Levant, nearly by 
its Heb. name. Thus Dr. Shaw, giving 
an account of the fruits in Barbary, 
Tray. p. 144, mentions “the black and 
white doccére or early fig, (the same we 
have in England, and which in Spain is 
called dreba, quasi breve, as continuing 
only a short time) which is produced 
[i. 6. ripe] in June; though the kermez 
or kermouse, the fig properly so called, 
which they preserve and make up into 
cakes, is rarely ripe before August.” 
Comp. Jer. xxiv. 2. And on Nah. iii. 
12, observe from Dr. Shaw, as above, 
that the boccéres drop as soon as they are 
ripe, and according to the beautiful allu- 
sion of the Prophet, fall into the mouth 
of the eater upon being shaken. Further, 
“It frequently falls out in Barbary (says 
Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 342.), and we 
need not doubt of the like in this hotter 
climate (of Judea, namely), that, ac- 


cording to the quality of the preceding- 


season, some of the more forward and 
vigorous trees will now and then yield a 
few ripe figs, six weeks or more before 
the full season,” i. e. before the middle 
or latter end of June. ““ Something like 
this may be alluded to by the Prophet 
Hosea, ch. ix. 10, when he says that he 
saw their fathers as 91 the first ripe 
in the fig-tree at her first time.” Such 
figs -were reckoned a great dainty. 
Comp. Isa. xxviii. 4, and: see Mr. 
Lowth’s note there. 


IV. As Ns.22 and fem. nD2 4 dromas or 


dromedary (which Exglish names, by the 
way, are derived from the Greek δρεμειν 
to run), a race of camels (for it does not 
constitute a distinct species δ), “< chiefly 
remarkable for its prodigious swiftness 
(the swift dromedary, as the Prophet calls 
it, Jer. ii. 23.), the Arabs affirming that 
it will run over as much ground in one 


++ See Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Cus- day, as ous of their best horses will per- 


* toms, &c. where this horrid sacrifice is represented a tree » ἘΝ 
“to the eye. P form in eight or ten.” [But this seems an 


"+ Ὁ Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vole i. ps 134.} | &Xagger ation.} ‘It differs from the com- 
Comp. under 751 ΓΓ. andthe authors there quoted.| ᾧ Sce Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 1, &c. 12mo. 
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mon camel, in being οὗ finer and rounder 
shape, and having upon its back a lesser 
protuberance.” Shaw’s Travels, p. 167, 


where see more. ‘* The dromedary, says| 


Russel *, by all I could ever discover, is 
nothing but a high breed of the Arad 
¢amel. The only distinction observed is, 
that it is of a lighter and handsomer 
make ; and instead of the solemn walk 
to which the others are accustomed, it 
paces, and 15 generally esteemed to go as 
Jar in one day as the others do in three.” 
And this is sufficient to show the pro- 
priety of its Hebrew one. occ. Isa. lx. 


6. Jer. ii. 23. Comp. Volney, Voyage en 


Syrie, tom. ii. p. 324. 

ba 

I. To mix, mingle. occ. Jud. xix. 21, 512%, 
or, according to the Keri, and twenty- 
four of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, ban, 
And he mingled for the asses, i. e. he 
mixed some chopped straw and barley 
together for their provender, as usual in 
those countries to this day. Comp. 
bb. below, and see 1 K. iv. 28, and 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 423, 
&c. Ps. xcii. 11, “na Iam (not barely 
anointed, but) mixed with fresh oil. Oil 
penetrates the very bones; and the 
person spoken of was to be full, or filled 

Jull with what oilrepresents. The soften- 
ing benignity of holiness and love were 
to be znxcorporated into his very substance, 
and his very humanity to become, like 
God, holiness and love.” Bate’s Crit. 
Heb. 

ΠῚ, To confound, destroy, as it were, by he- 
terogenous, or discordant mixtures. occ. 
Gen. xi. 7, 75a And we will confound 
there their talk. So ver. 9, Wherefore 
the name of tt was called Babel baa (i. 6. 
in confusion) because there Jehovah bba 
confounded the talk ofall the earth. Ob- 
serve that in ver. 7, the 7 in 754) is not 
radical but paragogic. Hence the French 
Babil, babiller, and Eng. Babdle. Lat. 
balbus stammering, balbutio to stammer, 

ΠῚ. As a N.b. Bel, a name by which the 

Heathen, and particularly the Babyloni- 

ans, called their arch-idol, the heavens, 

whose different conditions of fire, light, 
and spirit, (i. e. gross air) are mechani- 
cally mixed with each other, and thereby 
carry on all the operations of nature. 
oce, Isa. xlvi. 1. Jer. 1. 2. li. 44.° This 
idol is also mentioned Baruch vi. 41 ; 
and (to say nothing of the apocryphal 
* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 57. ; 
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story of Bel and the Dragon) Herodotus, . 
lib. i. cap. 181, expressly calls the Tower 

of Babe! or Babylon, Διος BHAOT ‘Ipov 

the Temple of Jupiter Belus or Bel+ ; 

and Servius, on, the first book of the 

Aneis, says, that among the Assyrians, 

Saturn and the Sun (i. 6. the solar light) 

are upon some sacred account both called 

Bel.’ The reason of this seems evident, 

ba was a general name for the matter of 
the heavens or celestial mixture, as what 

the Greeks called Κρόνος (from pip to 

irradiate), and the Romans Saturn (from 

inp to hide, which see), likewise was. 

Thus Orpheus, in his hymn to Cronus or 

Saturn, HS 


Δεσμους ἀρῥητους ὡς ἔχεις κατ᾽ ἀπείρονα HOT pov. 


Thou holdest through the wide extended world 
The bands ineflable +. f 


And still more expressly to our present 
purpose, 
“Og voeig κατὰ wavTa μερὴ KOTLOII— 
Inhabiting the world’s every part— 


The same Poet further addresses Cronus, 


“Os δαπαγῳς μὲν ἀπανγτὰ καὶ augers ἐεμπαλιν αὐτος. 
Thou all consuming, all repairing God! 


And in truth 5a or the mixture of the dif- 
JSerent conditions of the heavenly fluid is 
what not only continually renews, but 
also destroys all things. Hence the 
Fable of Cronus or Saturn devouring 
his own children: And hence perhaps 
one reason of the horrid custom of offer- 
ing up children to him in sacrifice, which 
was practised not only by the Cartha- 
ginians, but by the old Latins, by the 
Cretans, and in short wherever this Idol 
was worshipped. See Univ. Hist. vol. 
xvii. p. 262, ἃ seq. and notes, and below 
under 7>n II. 

We find by the Palmyrene inscriptions, 
printed at the end of the Abbé Barthe- 


+ For a description of this temple, whieh was 
no other than the famous Tower of Babel repaired 
and completed, see Prideaux Connect, part 1. book 
ii. not far from the beginning, and Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary in BarEeL and BaBYLon. 

$ Whence, by the way, we may see the reason, 
why Saturn was represented as bound with fetters, 
and why, of wool. For what binds so strongly as 
the heavenly fluid ? and yet what so soft? Maxime 
autem corporasnter se juncta permanent, cum quodam 
quasi vinculo circumdata colligantar: quod facit ea 
natura, qua per omnem mundum, omnia meute & 
ratione conficiens, et ad medium rapit, & convertit 
extrema,” says Balbus the Stoic, in Cicero De Nat. 
Deor. lib. ii. cap. 45. A curious philosophical pas- 
sage, which I shall leave to the consideration of the 
learned and jntelligent reader. 
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- lemy’s Reflections, δ0. Paris, 1754, that 
bya bay Bel the Calf, (see Exod. xxxii.) 
cand Sia $n Molech Bel, or Bel the 
King, were worshipped at Palmyra or 
Tadmor. ; ; 

IV. Asa N. 5:3. See under na. 

V. As a N. masc. a0 A flood, deluge. 
LXX, κατακλυσμος. Itis applied only 
to that of Noah, “from its soaking or 
mixing with the earth quite through the 
shell of it ;—which was then soaked full 
of water, and dissolved.” Bate. This 
notion of a deluge is clearly expressed by 
Virgil, An. xii. lin. 204, 205, 


——Si tellurem effundat in undas 
Diluvio miscens 


——Should he the earth in water fus’d 
Mix with the flood 








See Mr. Caicoti’s excellent Treatise on 
the Deluge, p. 75, 2d edit. 

VI. As aN. ban A mizture or confusion 
of species by bestiality, Lev. xviii. 23. 
—or of relation by incest. Lev. xx. 12. 

VII. As aN. 5an The mizt globe of earth 
and water. 1 Sam. ii. 8.2 Sam. xxii. 16. 

- 1 Chron. xvi. 30. Prov. viii. 26, 31. Isa. 
xxxiv. 1. ὅπ The world, is used like 
Oimsyevy in the New Testament (see 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon) for the greater, 
or ὦ considerable, part of the inhabited 
world, as for the Babylonish empire, Isa. 
xiii. 11. xiv. 17.—for the Syrian, Isa. 
xxiv. 4. See Vitringa on Isa. 

VIII. Chald. As a N. 52, the same as the 
Heb. 25, The heart. Dan. vi. 15. 

bba 1, To mix very much, to mix together, 
confound. Exod, xxix. 2. Gen. xi. 9. 
Hos. vii. 8, & al. 

Il. ΑΝ. δοῦρα 4 mixture or mixt provender 
for cattle, consisting of chopped straw and 
barley mixt together, “ Farrago,” Virgil, 
Georgic. iii. lin. 205. occ. Job vi. 5. 
Isa. xxx. 24, See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, ἅς, vol. i. p..424. Job xxiv. 6, 
They reap, every one, in a field 5 ν0Ἃ 
(which is) not their own; and thus the 
Chaldee Paraphrast, LXX, and Vulg. 
read it in two words, and translate it ac- 
cordingly. See Mr. Scott, and comp. 

- under ason. 
As a N. δῦ, or, as twenty of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read, bah Some dis- 
order or blemish of the eye, “a white 
speck or spot, thus called because it is 
mixed with the black of the pupil.” Μ. 


᾿ de Calasio. So one of the Hexaplar| 


versions Λευκώμα, Vulg, Albuginem, 
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but Aguila [ὑποχυσις a suffusion. occ. 
Ley. xxi. 20. Comp. Tobit ii. 10, or 11. 
iti. 17. 

Noa : 

I. Chald. from Heb. na, To wear out, con 

sume. occ. Dan. vii. 25 ; where Theodo- 
tion wmaraswoes shall abolish as with age, 
Vulg. conteret shail wear to pieces. 
As a N. masce. plur. in Reg. sos Old, 
worn out, pieces namely. occ. Jer.xxxviii. 
12. If we consider that a Cushite is here 
the speaker, we shall not be surprised at 
meeting with a dialectical word, instead 
of the pure Hebrew one a, which is 
twice used by the Prophet in the imme- 
diately preceding verse. 

If. Chald. As a N. 152 Some kind of ἐγὲ- 
bute or tax paid to the King of Persia. 
occ. Ezraiv. 13, 20. vii. 24. “In these 
passages, says Cocceius, are joined 730, 
15a, Ἵ ΠῚ, which it seems should be thus 
distinguished: 30 a certain portion of 
goods from the lands, and their produce ; 
ba—of things consumed by use ; ἽΝ ἃ 

‘ham or custom laid on ways and ports.” 

Δ : 

In the modern Versions and Lexicons it is 

rendered to strengthen, comfort, refresh, 

or the like. The LXX translate it, inter 
al. by avamavowas to take one’s rest, Job 

x. 20; by avabuyw, to take breath, Ps. 

xxxix. 14, where the Vulg. in like man- 

ner refrigerer be refreshed; butin Amos 

v. 9, the Vulg. has subridet smileth, so 

Aquila wediwy smiling 3 and Symmachus, 

in Ps. xxxix. 14, iva μειδιασω that I may 

smile: And this last 1 am apt to think is. 
nearly the true sense of the Root. Let 
us go through the five only passages 
wherein it occurs. Job ix. 27, I will 
leave or change my countenance, 12*>a8) 
and laugh, smile, or look cheerful. Ch. 

x. 20, Let him remove (his hand) from me, 

m5. that I may smile a little, before 

I go (whence) I shall not return, &c. 

Ps, xxxix. 14, Let me alone nda) that 

I may smile. Amos y. 9, 3207 Who 

causeth the waster, or rather devastation, 

to laugh at strength, and (as it follows) 
devastation shall come against the for- 
tress, Jer. viii. 18, as a N. fem. with * my 
postfixed, where the Prophet, address- 
ing himself to Sion, or the people of the 

Jews, says, Δ (O thou). who 

laughest or grinnest at me, for pain or 

sorrow, as thou wast wont to do in deri- 
sion, and sayest, my heart is sick within 
me. Thus Schultens (in his Dissertatio 








ma 


Philolog. 2da de Verb. & Sentent. ex 
Ambig. p. 30, 31.) is of opinion that the 
word »m aan Ridibunda mea, has a 
double allusion, both to the daughter of 
contempt, with which they used to treat 
the predictions of the Prophet ; and to 
the laughter of misery, the risus: sardo- 
nicus, which their calamities should force 
from them. Comp. Targum on the place. 

But Dr. Blayney renders the verse, 

““ Sorrow ts upon me past my remedying, 

iy heart within me is faint.” And in 

the note he says, “1 take "ΠΡΟ Ὁ to be 
an improper junction of two words, "ΠΡ 

10, which are so distinguished in four 

MSS, and one edition [meaning of Dr. 

Kennicott’s collating]. Another MS. 

also reads ‘na ban. The first of these 

words, Ὁ 3 is a negative particle ; and 

4a, or written at full length na, is a 

Verb of the infinitive mood from mn, to 

heal, with the affix», The LXX and 

Arabic versions favour this emendation.” 

Scott, on Job ix. 27, says, “ Schultens in 

his Origines Hebraze has proved, that 

ya signifies, in Arabic, to shine out again 
as the sun after it hath been clouded. It 
also means in the first conjugation illuxit 

Aurora, to shine as the morning 3 and in 

the 2d, letitid perfudit, to overspread 

with joy. Comp. Castell. Lex. Hept.” I 

apprehend, however, that laughing or 

smiling is the primary idea of the He- 
brew, and that thence in Arabic it is 

Roast to shining after gloominess. 

m2 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

In general, To wear or waste away. 

I. To wear or be worn out, as by use. Ap- 
plied to clothes, Dent. viii.4.—to shoes, 
Deut. xxix. 5.—to sacks, Josh. ix. 4. 
comp. ver. 5, 13.—to.the earth, Isa. li. 6. 
Isa. Ixy. 22, Mine elect yb» shall wear 
out the work of their hands, i. 6. they 
shall last not only as long as the houses 
built by them, but longer; for the Pro- 
phet is here speaking of the longevity of 
the elect. 

As a participial N. masc. plur. in Reg. 
nba Old, worn-out pieces, i. 6. of cloth, 
or the like. occ. Jer. xxxviii. 11, twice. 

II. To wear, or be worn out, as the human 
body with age, Gen. xviii. 12.—with a 
disease, Job xiii. 28, And this man 
(meaning himself, see Scott) ma» shall 
waste away, as a rotten thing. comp. ch. 
vii. 5.—with affliction, Lam. iii. 4. 
(comp. 2 Sam. xxii..46.) Ezek. xxiii. 43, 
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mad torpsss To her who is old in, or 
rather, worn out with, adulteries. So — 
the Vulg. rightly, que attrita est in 
adulteriis. ) 

Ill. Of time, To wear out, spend entirely. 
oce. Job xxi. 13, 15a» They spend their 
days to the last in felicity. . 

IV. To wear out, weary or tire by conti- 
nual opposition. occ. Ezra iv. 4, as ἃ. 
Particip. mase. plur. Hiph. ἘΞ 3 ; for 
which the Keri, the Complutensian edit. 
and at least. fifteen of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, have ΘΠ terrifying; but 
the former reading seems to make the 
better sense. - 

V. Transitively, To wear away, waste, as 
enemies do. occ. 1 Chron. xvii. 9. _ 

VI. To waste away, consume, as the human 
body in the grave. occ. Ps. xlix. 15. As 
a N.%a Consumption, dissolution, in the 
same view. occ. Isa. xxxvili. 17. 

VII. As a N. fem. πῶ Wasting, con- 
sumption. occ. Isa. xvii. 14, At evening, 
then behold. 74a consumption, before 
morning he is no more, i. e. he begins to 
waste in the evening, and is gone by 
morning. ‘This passage shows the pro- 
per sense of the Noun. Plur, mn?2 
Wastings, destruction. (inter al.) Job 
xviil. 11, 14. Ps. Ixxiii. 19. Ezek. xxvi. 
21. xxvii. 36. xxviii. 19. in which last 
three passages the LXX have ἀπώλεια 
destruction, Vulg. in or ad nihilum, or 
nihil, to nothings 

VIIL. As a N. man Dissolution, destruc- 
tion. occ. Isa, x. 25. 

IX. Asa N. a, 

1. The name of the 8th month, nearly an- 
swering to Octcber O. S. so called from 
the decay of the vegetable world at that 
season. occ. 1 K. yi. 38. tek 

2. Provender, q.d. Consumption, something 
to consume. occ. Job xl. 15. | 

3. The rotten or perishable stump or stem 
of a tree, ‘ Truncus ficulnus.” Horat.. 
occ. Isa. xliv. 19. Hence, a bole. | 

X. As a negative Particle ba, derived from 
mba to wear away, consume, as Px not, 
from pis labour, vanity; and πὸ not, from. 
ond to weary, bring to nought. Ἂ 

1. Not, in no wise, Isa. xxyi. 10. Ps. xlix. 
13, & al. freq. 

2. That not, lest. Ps. x. 18. xxxii. 9. 

XI. As a negative Particle 3. 

1. Witha V. Not. Gen. xxxi. 20... 

2. With a N. Without. Job νιν 11. 

ὍΣ. hath sometimes the Particles, 3, >. Ds 
sy and 5y prefixed or preceding. 
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XIE. Asa Particle »nda | 

1. Not. Num. xxi. 35, 1 Sam. xx. 26. 

2. Unless. Gen. xliii. 3. 

3. Besides. Num. xi. 6. Hos. xiii. 4. 

‘This Particle admits 5, Ὁ, and sy before it. 

4. tos nda Before a N. But, except, Jud. 
vil. 14, Beforea V. Unless, Amos ili. 3, 4. 

Der. Old Eng. Bale, mischief, destruc- 
tion, (see Junius Etymol. Anglic.) 
whence baleful. 

rial: ©. 

I. As a V, in Kal, To confine, restrain or 
hold in, as ahorse or mule with a bridle. 
So LXX alyw, and Vulg. constringo. 
occ. Ps. xxxil. 9. 

II. As a N. fem. sox>2 or masc. "2 (for 

the may be a Pron. suffix fem. its). 
Somewhat which binds or restrains, a 
tether. occ. Job xxvi. 7, He hangeth the 
earth on W121. What can this mean 
but the columns of light and spirit be- 
tween which the earth is suspended 
(comp. 1 Sam. ii. 8.), and which, like 
the two reins of a bridle, hold (if I may 
be allowed the expression) the mighty 
steed within its circular course? 
Ovid has preserved the traces’ of this 
philosophical truth in his description of 
the chaotic state, Metam. lib. i. ad init. 
and one would almost think the very 
expressions of the Poet were borrowed 
from the sacred writer. 


Nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus. 
Nor yet in ambient air the earth was hung. 


See Vossius De Orig. -& Prog. Idol. lib. 
ii. cap. 54, at the end, where you will 
find Lucretius, Pliny, Lucan, Claudian, 
and Macrobius, teaching the same doc- 
trine. “And, by the way, the very Latin 
name for the earth, Tellus, seems to be 
derived from >n to hang. And when 
Ovid; in his description of the suspend- 
ed earth, adds, ““ Ponderibus librata suis, 
Balanced by its weights,” may he not be 
thought to intimate the two opposite press- 
ures of the celestial fluid by which it is 
ei constantly regular in its orbit ? 
OAD 
To scrape, scratch, so LXX κνιζων, and 
Vulg. vellicans. It occurs only Amos 
vii. 14, crmpw vdi2 Scraping the syco- 
more trees or fruit; for the sycomore 
fruit, which grows sticking to the trunk 
of the tree, (see under pw) ““ does not 
ripen till it is rubbed with iron combs, 
er which rubbing it ripens in four 
days.” Thus Theophrastus Hist. lib. iv. 





cap. 2. Πετῆειν ov δυναται av μὴ επι- 
κνισθῃ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχοντες ovuyas σιδηρᾶς επὶ- 
κνιζουσίιν" a0 ay ἐπικνισθη τεταρταῖα wer- 
leras. So Pliny Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. cap. 
7, says of this fruit, Scalpendo tantdm 
Jerreis unguibus, aliter non maturescit. 
And to the same purpose Jerome on 
Amos says, that without this manage- 
ment the figs are excessively bitter, 
*“Sycomori agrestes afferunt ficus, que, 
si non vyellicentur, amarissimas cariculas 
_faciunt.” These testimonies, together 
with the authority of the LXX and Vul- 
gate version, seem suflicient to settle the 
meaning of this word. The reader, who 
wants further satisfaction, may consult 
Bochart, vol. ii.383, 384; and Calmet’s 
Dictionary, in Sycomore and Fie. But 
I shall just add, that Hasselquist, Tra- 
vels, p. 261, describing the Ficus Syco- 
morus, or Scripture Sycomore, says, 
“It buds the latter end of March,:and 
the fruit ripens in the beginning of June ; 
it is wounded or cut by the inhabitants 
[of Lower Egypt] at the time it buds, 
for without this precaution, they say, it 
will not bear fruit.” 
From the Heb. b>2 may very probably be 
reais the French dlesser to wound. 
"23 
I. To swallow, swallow up. See Gen. xli.7. 
Exod. vii. 12. Num. xvi. 30. Job xx. 15. 
As a participial N. yba Somewhat swal- 
lowed. Jer. li. 44; on which text see 
Prideaux Connect. vol. i. p. 242, Ist 
edit. 8vo. Xerxes 7. and Bp. Newton on 
Proph. vol.i. p. 297, 8.8vo. " 
Job vii. 19, Zhou dost not.let me alone 
»p> yd ἼΣ till I can swallow my spittle, 
‘i. e. for ever so short a time. The Arabs 
use avery similar expression »p) "2y5an, 
Let me swallow my spitile, i. e. give me 
sufficient time or respite so to do. See 
Schultens on the place, and Castell’s 
Lex. in yon, AR. And in this view 
Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lexicon Hebr.) 
thinks the word is used, though elliptic- 
ally, Num. iv. 20, They shall not come 
in to see Youd for a moment the holy 
things, lest they die; asif we should say 
Sor a twinkling, meaning the twinkling 
of an eye. ‘The LXX here have eFamwa 
suddenly. And this is the only text 
wherein the word has been supposed to 
signify to cover, involve, and been so 
rendered by the Targ. Syr. Vulg. and 
from this last, by the western vernacular 
versions, 
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II. Fo swallow up, to remove or destroy as 
entirely as if swallowed up. See 2 Sam. 
xx. 19, 20. Job ii. 3. viii. 18. Ps. xxi. 
10. xxxv. 25. ly. 10. Ixix. 16. Eccles. x. 
12. Isa. ii. 12. xxv. 7, 8: Lam. ii. 2, 5, 
8. 2 Sam. xvii. 16, ond vba» yp lite- 
rally, Lest there be a swallowing up to 
the King, ὅς. In Hith. To be swallowed 
up, destroyed, vanished. occ. Ps. cyii. 27. 
Pe lii. 4, or 6, pba 23 Words of de- 
struction, i. e. destructive words. The 
LXX or rather Theodotion’s version is 
here remarkable ra ῥηματα καταποντισμδ 
words of drowning. 

Der. Belly, in Celtic Bulg, in Welsh 
Bol, bola, boly. Latin Bulga, a leathern 
bag. Latin Bellua, a great beast or fish; 
so Balena,a whale. Also a bolus, a 
billow, to bulge, take in water as a ship. 

_ § being prefixed, and 2 changed into w, 
swallow. 

pba 

To ravage, lay waste. occ. Isa. xxiv. 1. 
(So LXX ἐρημώσει) Nah. ii. 11. 

Der. Bleak, blight. 

mo. : 

Occurs not as ἃ V. but the idea is evidently, 
To be high, elevated. 

I. As a N. fem. plur. ΠΣ High places, 
heights. Spoken of halls or hillocks. Mic. 
iii. 12. Jer. xxvi. 18; soin Reg. (nin2, 
Deut. xxxii. 13. Isa. lvili. 14. Mic. i. 3. 

. 2 Sam. i. 19, 25. Also in Reg. »nn2. 
Spoken of the high waves of the sea, 
Job ix. 8.—of the cloud in the Holy of 
Holies aloft above the mercy-seat. Isa. 
xiv. 14. Comp. Lev. xvi. 2, and see V7- 
tringa on Isa. 

II. And most generally, as a N. fem. 702 
A high place, or in plur. fem. m2 
High places, dedicated to religious wor- 
ship, whether true or false, 1 Sam. ix. 

12, 13, 14, 25. x. δ, Num. xxxiii. 52. 
1 K. xi. 7. 2 Καὶ, xxiii. 15, & al. Comp. 
under 7797 I. The LXX, where they 
donot retain the original word Βαμα, 
generally render ΠῺΣ and ΠῚ23, when 
denoting places of worship, by ὑψήλον a 
high place, and ὑψηλὰ high places. In 
seven passages they translate miD2 by 
Βωμος or Βωμοι, a high or lofty altar or 
altars; and the learned Vitringa on Isa. 
xvi. 12, gives it as his opinion, that this 
is almost always the sense of the word, 
when used for those high places where 
the Israelites sacrificed. In such instan- 
ces, says he, 402 “properly and truly 
denotes an altar built to some height 





which cannot be ascended but by steps, 
and for proof he cites 2 Chron. xxviii. 25. 
Jer. xxxli. 35, which see; and comp. 
2K. xvi. 4. And to this sense of lofty 
altars we may refer N12 in those texts, 
which in the two former editions of this 
work I quoted, after Mr. Hutchinson and 
Bate, for its signifying, High ones, i. 6. 
the objects of idolatrous worship, the 
heavens or their representatives, namely 
1 K. xii. 31. xiti. 32..2 Chron. xi. 15, 
(priests for the high altars, to wit, for the 
goats, comp. 2 K. xxiii. 8.) Ezek. xvi. 16, 
though in this last text it seems rather 
to mean the mp2 *na the houses or ta- 
bernactles erected nigh the high altars for 
the accommodation of the priests, &c. 
See 1K. xii. 31. xiii. 32. 2 K. xxiii. 15. 
xvii. 29. Ezek. xx. 29, And I said to 
them, what (of what use or benefit) 15 
the high place whither ye go? Yet the 
name thereof is called Bamah unto this — 
day. Ye call it by the same respected 
name, and resort to it accordingly. 

02 See 19 under mo 

72 . 

In general to divide, separate, whence as a 
Particle of division or distinction, [03 as 
below II. dal 

I. In Kal, applied to the mind. To distin- 
guish, discern, understand, dignoscere, 
dijudicare. See 1 Sam. iii. 8. Ps. exxxix. 
2. Jer. xlix. 7. In Niph. To become or be 
made discerning or discreet. Isa. x. 13. 
As a Participle Niph. or Participial N. 
113) Discreet. Gen xli. 33, 39. In Hiph. 
Nearly the same as in Kal, 1 K. iii. 9, 
yd aw pa pand That I may discern be- 
tween good and bad. Eng. Translat. 
This Text not only leads us to the ge- 
nuine and proper sense of the Verb, but 
also shews its relation to the following 
Particle p11 between. The V. is applied 
also to making pots feel, namely the fire. 
Ps. lviii. 10, and to the discernment of 
the mental taste, Job vi. 30. Also in 
Hiph. To cause to discern or understand, 
to teach. Ps. cxix. 27,34, & al. In Hiph. 
with 5y following, To regard, or treat, 
with distinction, to have a distinguishing 
regard for, διακρινομαι. occ. Dan. xi. 37, 
twice. Asa N. fem. 32 Discernment, 
discretion, understanding. Prov. iv. 1.ix. 
6, 10. Isa. xxxiii; 19..As a N. pian 
Discretion, discernment, skill. occ. Hos. 
xiii. 2. Fem. man Nearly the same. 
See Exod. xxxi. 3. xxxv. 31. 1 K. vii. 
14, Deut. xxxii. 28, Job xii, 12. ο΄. 


Log Siac 











ma—}3 
As a Particle, denoting division or di- 
stinction, pr 
1. Between, Gen. i. 7. Exod. xi. 7. It is 
~~ remarkable that the Latin writers have 
retained the Hebrew idiom, and some- 
times repeat their Preposition inter, as 
the Hebrews do pa in the texts just 
cited. Thus Horace, lib. i. sat. 7, lin. 
toe aes 


aie ἐν 





Inter 

Hectora Priamiden animosum atque inter Achillem 
Ira fuit capitalis. 

And lib. i. epist. 2, lin. 12, 


—— Nestor componere lites 
_ Inter Peleiden festinat & inter Atriden. 


See more instances from the Latin prose 
writers, in Dr. Clarke’s Note on Homer, 
Il. v. lin. 769. 

2. Between, within, intra, of place. Job 
xxiv. 11.—of time. Neh. v. 18. 

3. In the midst. Zech. xiii. 6. - 

4, Repeated, it may be rendered, Whether 
—or. Lev. xxvii. 12. 


Til. Asa N. fem. plur. nya The parts be- |" 


tween the intervals. Ezek. x. 2. Hence 
ἃ being understood, it is used as a Par- 
ticle, In the intervals, between. Gen. 
xxvi. 28. Ezek. x. 7. 

IV. As aN. mase. plur. ἘΞ) occ. 1 Sam. 

- ΧΥΪ 4, O27 ts q.d. Vir medietatum, 
or, as Montanus renders it, intermedius, 
a middle man, one who comes between two 
contending parties, as a champion, to de- 

το termine the dispute by single combat. 
So the Eng. translat. a champion; the 
French, wn homme qui se presentoit entre 

les deux armées. Comp. ver. 3, 8, 9, 
10. The LXX, according to the Alex- 
andrian copy, render this expression in 
1 Sam. xvii. 23, by Avye ὁ Ausooaios, 
which is an evident corruption for ὁ 
μεσσαιος, or 6 μεσαιος as it stands in the 
Complutensian edition, i. e. the middle 

εὐ man. But ἘΞ may be from m2 Zo 
build, see under m2 I. 

53 with the 3 doubled. In Kal, To make 
to discern, to teach, instruct. So LXX 
ἐπαίδευσεν, and Vulg. docuit. occ. Deut. 

το xxxii.. 10. In Hith. pnann To discern or 
consider with oneself, or diligently. Isa. 
i. 3, & al. freq. 

ΤΣ ἷ 

With ἃ radical, but mutable or omissible, 5. 

I. In Kal, To build as a house, a city, an 
‘altar, &c. Deut. xx..5. 1 K.-vi, 2. vii. 1. 
Gen. iv. 17. viii. 20, & al. freq. Hence 
it Is applied to God’s gradually forming 
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Adam's rib into a woman. Gen: ii. 22. 
As Ns, 53 A building, structure. Ezek. 
ΧΗ, 12, twice. Fem. 22 The same. occ. 
Ezek. xli. 13. Fem. M20 4 frame or 
model of a building. occ. Ezek. xl. 2. 
Fem. m32n A form, pattern, model, pro- 
perly of a building, and thence applied 
to other things. See Exod. xxv. 9, 40. 
Deut. iv. 16, 17, 18. As a N. masc. 
plur. 32, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 97 wr, 
A man of buildings, i. e. a tall well-built 
man,-as MID wis men, of measures 
means large tall men, Num. xiii. 32, and 
wes pn a large tall man, 2 Sam. xxi. 20. 
But compare under ja 1V. 

II. To build again, repair. Isa. lviii. 12. 
Hence 

ΠῚ. To repair, restore to a former or hap- 

pier state. Job xxii. 23. Jer. xii. 16. 
ΧΧΧΙ, 4, xiii. 10. Mal. iii. 15. 

IV. “70 fortify a town or city, i. 6. to 

surround it with walls. Josh. vi. 26.1 K. 

xvi. 34, compared with Jud. iii. 13. 

2 Sam. x. 5. See also 1 K. xv. 17. 

1 Mace. i. 32.” Michaelis in Supplem.-ad 

Lex. Heb. p. 190. Comp. 2 Chron. xi: 

5—10. 

V. To build up, or increase a family by pro- 
creation of children. Deut. xxv. 9, The 
man YOS Ma Ds maar xd ows who will 
not build up his brother’s house or fa- 
mily. Comp. Ruth iv. 11. So Gen. xvi. 
2. xxx. 3, M0N—nIaK I shall be built 
up by her. LXX τεχνοποιήσομαι I shall 
obtain children ; so Vulg. habeam filios. 

VI. As a N. 3 (and 32 Num, xxiii. 18. 
xxiv. 3, 15; but I do not find 132 thus 
used except by Balaam, the Mesopota- 
mian. 

1. A son, who is, as it were, built up by his 
parents, and dbudlds up or continues his 
father’s house or family, Gen, iv. 17, 25. 
Comp. Ecclus. xl. 19.  Plur. tox2 de- 
notes not only sons, as Gen. v. 4, but 
children, without respect to sex, as Gen. 
iii. 16. 

2. A grand-son. Gen. xxix. 5. xxxi. 55. 

Also, A more remote descendant. Exod. 

i. 7, & al. freq. 

The young or offspring of a beast or 

bird. Lev. 1. ὃ, 14, & al. freq. - 

. Plur. 2 Youths, young men. Prov. 

vii. 7. 

Ὁ My son, used as a compellation of 

affection in speaking to a younger or 

infertour person, Josh. vii. 19. 1-Sam. 

iii. 6. iv. 16. Comp. a8 under Fas 

IV. 4. 


3. 


5. 


F2 


m3 


6. ΟΠ ΗΠ 53. Sons of the Aleim or God, 
Men begotten again or formed by his 


word and spirit, and resembling their| ° 


heavenly Father in their dispositions and 
actions. Gen. vi. 2, 4, where the belie- 
ving line of Seth are distinguished by this 
title from the toot ΠῚ) 5 the daughters 
of men, i. e. women of the apostate race 
of Cain. Comp. Deut. xiv. 1. xxxii. 19. 
Isa.\i. 2. Wisd. ix. 7, xviii. 13, and 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Tios VII. 

tombs 09 seems also to be used for those 
Angels who kept their first estate, the 
elect or approved angels, as St. Paul calls 
them (1 Tim. vy. 21) Job xxxviii. 7, 
where tlie scene is the creation of the 
world. Comp. Jobi.6. ii. |; in which 
two last cited passages the LXX render 
the Hebrew words by οἱ ἀγγέλοι του 
Θεου the angels of God, as in the former 
by ἄγγελοι μου my angels. 

7. It refers to t¢me or ages thus Mw 72 
the son of a year means a year old. 
Exod. xii. 5. Comp. Gen. ν. 32. 1 Sam. 
ΧΙ. 1. Jon. iy. 10. freq.occ. 

8.—To place, 4p 5,3 Sons or children of| 
the East are men, natives of the East. 
1 K. iv. 30. Jobi. 3, & al. ‘ 

9.—Totemper or disposition, bn 32 A son, 
i. 6. aman, of courage. 1 Sam. xiy. 62. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 6. ΤΡῚΣ 32 Sons of wick- 
‘edness. 2 Sam. vii. 10, Comp. 1 Sam. 
xx. 30. So dyrba 122 Sons of Belial de- 
note lawless, abandoned profligates. 
Deut. xiii. 14. Jud. xix. 22, & al. Comp. 
under 5y»>2 among the Pluriliterals. 

10. As ass a Father, sometimes denotes an 
instructor, teacher, see 2 K. ii. 12; so 
in this very chapter ἘΞ 22 *32 the sons 
of the prophets are several times used 
for the disciples or scholars of the pro- 
phets, *709n 23, as the Targum ex- 
plains it, ver. 3, 5, 7,12. Comp. | K. 
ΧΙ, 11, 12, 13.. Amos vii. 14. 

11. Construed with words denoting pw- 
nishment, ta signifies liable to, or worthy 
of. nia 15 A son of beating, Deut. xxv. 
2, nid ja A son of death, 2 Sam. xii. 5, 
mean persons worthy of stripes or of 
death. 

12. Of inanimate things it denotes what 
comes, or ts produced, from another. 
Thus an arrow is nwp [3 the son ofa 
bow, Job xli. 20, or of the quiver, Lam. 
iii. 13; Sparks of fire are mW) 12 sons 


of the coal, Job v. 7; p11 ta The son ο77 


the floor is the corn threshed in it, Isa. 
xxi. 10. 
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VIL. As a N. fem. na (4. nia, 3 being 
dropped, as in nw and tonw two, from 
maw to iterate) plur. maa. It is applied 
to females in nearly the same senses as 
j2 to males. ‘ το Sine 
l. A daughter. Gen. ν. 4. xi. 29, & al. 
freq. ous 
A grand-daughter. Gen. xxiv.48. Also, 
a more remote female descendant. Gen. 
xxvii. 46. xxyiii. 1, 6. 
. The female offspring of a bird. Isa. 
Xi. 21. xxxiy. 13. : 
Plur. ni3a,. Young women. Gen, xxx. 13. 
Proy. xxxi. 29.: So the French filles, 
which properly denotes daughters, is 
used also for young women, as in the 
French translat. of the last cited texts. 
. na My daughter; a compellation of 
affection or kindness in speaking to a 
younger or inferiour woman. Ruth iii. 
10, 11. 
tis nia Daughters of men, Gen. vi: 
2, 4, denote the women of the apostate 
race of Cain. (Comp. under [3 VI. 6.) 
And as believers are there called the sons 
of the, i. 6. of the true, Alezm, so an 
idolatrous woman is styled the daughter 
of a strange God, Mal. ii. 11. Comp. 
Num. xxi. 29... + deb 
7. Referring to age; thus maw Mrywn na 
A daughter of ninety years, Gen, xvii. 17, 
is a woman ninety years old. So ofa 
beast, Ley. xiv. 10. 
Applied to places, The daughter of Sion, 
of Jerusalem, of Tyre, is the czty, commu- 
nity, or state of Sion, Jerusalem, or 
Tyre. Isa. xxxvii. 22. Ps. xly. 18, 
Comp. Ps. cxxxvii. 8, freq. oec. Sony 
na The daughter of my (the prophet’s) 
people, Isa. xxii. 4. Lam. ii. 11, is the 
Jewish people or state. 
In a different view, Towns or villages 
belonging to a metropolis or mother-city 
(comp. cs IV.) are called its daughters. 
Num. xxi. 25, 32. Josh. xv. 45. Jud. xi. 
26. Jer. xlix. 2, & al. ; 
10. Of disposition, by’>a na A daughter of 
Belial. 1 Sam. i. 16, is an abandoned 
wicked woman, Comp, under 72 VI. 9, 
above, and see by:>a among the Plurili- 
terals. 

VIII, Asa N. fem. with a formative x, jas 
plur. (fem.) "248. ane 
1. A stone in general, so called either from 
being disposed and duzlt up, as it were, 
in regular strata, within the surface of 
the earth, or from its being buz/t up atom 
upon atom, by the action of the expan- 


2. 


4. 


6. 


8. 


9. 








ΤΣ 


sion on the chaotic mass at the original 
. formation, and at the reformation of the 
earth after the deluge. Gen. xi. 3. xxxi. 
46, & al. freq. The stone of darkness 
and of the shadow of death which man 
searcheth out, Job xxviii. 3, ‘* must 
surely mean the metallic ore in the deep 
and dark parts of the earth.” Scott. 
On Habak. ii. 11, compare Juvenal, Sat. 
ix. 1. 103, 4, 


——-servi ut taceant, jumenta loquentur, 
Ei canis, et postes, et marmora— 


should trembling slaves not dare to 








squeak, 
Beasts, dogs, and posts, and marble walls will 
speak. OweEN. 


2. A precious stone. Exod. xxv. 7, & al. freq. 
we as Stones of fire, i. e. precious 
stones that glitter and sparkle with light, 

_ lke fire. So Pope in his Temple. o 
Fame, having admirably described the 
different precious stones that adorned 
“proud Fame’s imperial seat,” adds at 
line 254, 


With various colour'd light the pavement 
shone, 
And all on fire appear’d the glowing throne. 


occ. Ezek. xxviii. 14, 16. - 

3. A weight, which no doubt was frequent- 
ly, as with us, of stone, Deut. xxv. 13. 
2 Sam. xiv. 26, & al. 

4. A stone image, an idol of stone. Jer. ii. 
27. iii. 9. RSA: 

5. Plur. D8 Vessels made of stone, stone- 
vessels, -troughs or -cisterns to hold 


water, Exod. vii. 19. So. Exod. i. 16,} 


When we deliver the Hebrew women, and 
seethem>"aNn by by the stone-troughs ; 
in which I suppose the newly-delivered 

- women: and their. infants were washed, 
as was anciently the practice, and is. 
common in some hot countries to this 
day. See Mr. Bate’s Note on the place 
in his New Translation. Many of the 
Versions and Lexicons render it seats or 
stools, namely suchas are used by women 
in labour; and Mons. Goguet* says, 
“4 there is frequent mention of such seats 
for facilitating delivery in physical wri- 
‘ters tT.” [know not but there may, but 
‘surely they were hardly made of stone, as 
ἘΞ expresses. 

6. Stones, “such as potters -mould their 
clay upon.” Bate. So UXX επί τῶν "λι- 


mai | Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. p. 209, note, edit. 
inburgh. 
Ἵ See Suidas in λοχείαι δίφροι, tom. ii. p. 461, 
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θων. Jer. xviii. 3, where see Dr. Blay- 

ney’s Note. 

Applied to hail-stones. Josh. x. 11, where 

LXX render ΠΥΡῚ toa by Aides τῆς 

xaratys hail-stones. Comp. Ecclus. 

xlvi. 6. Isa. xxx. 30. Job xxxviii. 22, 

23. 

bean yas 4 plummet, Eng. Marg. stone 

of tin. oce. Zech. iv. 10. It seems strictly 

to mean a piece of t2n-ore (comp. Deut. 

vili. 9.), which is heavier than that of 

any other metal, and so more proper for 

a plummet. 

158 

Occurs not as V. in the Hebrew Bible, but 
in Persic the cognate Root 432 denotes 
asa N.A nanp, knot, binding, ligature, 
belt, and as a V. To Binp, tie, oblige. 
See Castell Lexic. Persic. in 493. 

As a N. with a formative 8, 0228 4 belt, 
girdle. So LXX ζωνη. Exod. xxviii. 4. 
Lev. viii. 7, 13. Isa. xxii. 21, & al. 

Der. To bind, a band, bandage, bond, 
bondage, ἄς. Also, Bonnet. 

Ὁ) Chald. | 

To rage with anger. 
The Chaldee Targum 
sense. - 

Da . 

To trample upon, tread under foot. Ps. 
xliv. 6. Zech. x. 5. Isa. xiv. 19, & al. 
freq. As Ns. fem. D120 Isa. xxii. 5, 
and ΤΟΊ, 2 Chron. xxii. 7, 4 treading 
down, trampling under foot. 

Dba with the Ὁ doubled, denotes, as usual, 
the repetition or violence of the action. 
See Isa.-Ixiii, 18. Jer. xii, 10. Ezek. 
xvi. 6, 22. tage 

Der. French, bas, baisser, abaisser ; whence 
Eng. base, abase, &c. 


7. 


8. 


Once, Dan. ii. 12. 
uses it in the same 


D2 


Occurs not in Heb. as a V. but the idea 
seems to be, To reject, cast off ; for in 
Chald. and Syriac the Verb signifies To 
despise, contemn, or the like. As a Ν. 
(in Heb.) 102 An unripe grape, which is 
naturally rejected on account of its sour 
acerb taste. occ. Job xy. 33. Isa. xviii. 5. 
Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. Exek. xviii: 2. 


‘Wa 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac 
and Arabic signifies to remove, be di- 
stant, and as a Particle in the latter lan- 
guage, bchind, after.t 
¢’ For the explanation of this difficult word I am 

obliged to the Notes in the Jena edition of Noldius’s 

Particles, where the learned reader may find the 

several applications of it more particularly illus- 

trated. 





ἘΝ κι Δ 


Hence as an Hebrew Particle, 12. al- 
ways exhibits the same notion as the 
Latin post, after, behind, and imports 
the back or hinder termination of athing, 
but yet distznct from the thing itself, 
what being placed behind, or at the back 
of it (its fore part looking the contrary 
way), bounds, separates, and defends it, 
or intercepts the view thereof. 


1. After, behind. Gen, vii. 16. Jud. ix.51;} 


in both which passages the LXX render 
it εξωθεν without. Comp. Isa. xxxii. 14. 
Lam. iii. 7. Jon. ii. 7. Job i. 10. xxii. 13. 
Prov. vi. 26, For (he that goeth) sya 
after an whorish woman (cometh) to a 
piece of bread. 

2. Behind. Gen. xxvi. 8. Comp. 1 Sam. 

iv. 18. Joel ii. 8, now syn, and be- 
hind the javelin they shall rush and not 
be cut. See Tympit Not. r, in Noldii 
Partic. 1p. 3. 
Joel ii. 9, They shall come nonin wa 
behind the windows, which is equivalent 
to our translation, they shall enter in at 
the windows. See Tympti Not. y, in 
Noldu Partic. ty. 4. 

3. For, q. d. behind for, defence or protec- 
tion. Gen. xx. 7. 1 Sam. vii. 9. Ezek. 
xxii. 30. 

4, Behind, without. Jos. ii. 15, And she 
let them down by a rope “δα without the 
window. So 2K. i. 2, Ahaziah fell sy. 
without the lattice or latticed window 
in his upper chamber, namely into the 
court. 


5. With Ὁ prefixed syan From behind, be-|s 


hind. Eng. translat. within. Cant. iv. 
PES Pa Ry a 

Der. To bound, limit. Qu? French, Bout, 
end,-extremity. Eng. but, butment, abut. 

nya 

With a radical, though mutable or omissi- 
ble, 7. 

To swell, swell up or out. 

I. In Niph. Zo be bulged, swelling, or jut- 
ting out, applied to a wall. occ. as a 
Particip.Isa.xxx.13 ; where Eng. trans- 
lat. swelling out. But the word may be 
a N. A swelling, as Bp. Lowth renders it. 

II. In a Hiph. sense, 7'o cause to swell, or 
bubble, as fire does boiling water, occ. 
Isa. Ixiv. 1, or 2. 

III. Chald. nya and xy. To seek, ask, re- 
quest. See Dan. ii. 13, 16, 49. vii. 16. 
As aN, 1~2 4 request, petition. Dan. 


vi. 8. Fem. mya The same. Dan. vi. 14./ 


Isa. xxi. 12, γὼ 7) 8 tr, Ff ye will 
enquire, enquire ye—Jf ye Edomites, 
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saith the Prophet, will enquire concern- 
ing the cause of your present calamities, 
and your duty in consequence of them, 
enquire ye; return, or be converted, 
come. Thus Vitringa, whom see. Isaiah 
addressing the Edomites may well be 
supposed to use Mya ina dialectical 
sense; as Obadiah speaking of the same 
Edomites likewise does, ver. 6, How 
are (the things of ) Esau 1w5m) searched 
out, rummaged! iH¥N 2) (how) are 
his hidden things sought up ! 

yaya occurs not as a V. in this redupli- 
«ate form, but hence as a N. fem. plur. 
with the formative x, ny2y2s, Tumours, 
pushes, or pustules, like those which are 
filled with putrid matter thrown off from 
the blood in malignant and pestilential 
fevers. So LXX Φλυκτιδες Pustules. 
occ. Exod. ix. 9, 10. In the former verse 
five, and in the latter four, of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read niyryis,as the Sa- 


Hence evidently the Greek Βουξων, and 
Lat. and Eng. Bubo, of the same import 
as the Heb. 

bya 

I. To kick up, as a pampered wanton 
heifer. occ. Deut. xxxii. 15. So LXX 
απελακτισέν, and Vulg. calcitrayit. The 
V. is used in the same sense both in 
Chaldee and Syriac. 


oce. 1 Sam. ii. 29, where Vulg. calce 
abjecistis. 
ya 
I. To have or take possession of or authority 
over a thing. 1 Chron. iy. 22. Isa. xxvi. 
13. Asa participial Noun, >ya Ὁ εχων, 
He who hath. Thus 
syw bya, 2 K.i.8, He who hath hair, 
hairy. 
mss bya, Prov. xxii. 24, Angry. 
moi dya, Prov. xxiv. 8, Having cun- 
ning or wicked imaginations, a cunning 
fellow. 
movbn >yn, Gen. xxxvii. 19, 4 master 
of dreams, a dreamer. 
pw bys, Eccles. x. 11, Having a tongue, 
a talker, babbler. 
tomar ΠΣ ya, Gen. xiv. 13, Having 
a covenant with Abraham, confederates 
with him. 


arrows, archers. __ 

ΘΕΌΣ dpa, Isa. 1. 8, Having a litigious 
cause, oF judicial controversy with me, 
“‘ Mine adversary,” Eng. translat. 





maritan Pentateuch likewise doesin both. — 


IL. With 3 following, To kick, spurn at. 


torn ya, Gen. xlix. 23, Armed with - 





Dass eee ον. 


On eo 


SS ae oe oe 








bya 


dpa, says Glassius (Philol. Sacr. lib. iii. 
᾿ς tract. 1. Can. xxxy. 4.), denotes one who 
is in any manner given or addicted (de- 


_ditum) to a thing, as Prov, xviii. 9,} 


ΤΥ dy2 is one given to waste. Prov. i. 
19, »>ya referring to gain, are persons 
given or attached to zt. Comp. Prov. iii. 
27. xvii. 8. 
II. To marry, take possession of a wife, to 
_ have her, as we say; so Greek ἔχειν. 
See Deut. xxiv. 1. xxi. 13. In Niph. 
To be married, taken possession of, as a 
wife. Isa. Ixii, 4. Comp. ch. liv. 1. 
Ill. As aN. dyn Bél, or Baal, i. e. the 
_ Ruler. By this name. the Idolaters of 
several nations worshipped the solar fire, 
which is the most active, and, as to sense 
and appearance, the ruling principle in 
nature. Sanchoniathon (or whoever was 
_ the author of the Phenician Theology, 
published in Greek by Philo Bydlius, and 


_ preserved by Eusebius, Praeparat.Evang.| 
lib. i. cap, 10.), speaking of the Sun} 


(CHAsov)-says, Tovroy Θεὸν evoustoy μόνον 
ουρανου Κυριον, BEEAZAMEN καλουν- 
τες, ὁ est maga Φοινιξι ΚΥΡΙΟΣ ΟΥ̓ΡΑ- 
NOY. This God the Phenicians thought 
to be the only Lord of Heaven, calling 
him Beelsamen, which in their language 
is Lord of Heaven. Plautusinthe Punic 
or Carthaginian language writes it Bal- 
samen. Poenulus, Act y. scene 2. That 
Dy as an object of worship meant the 
solar fire, appears by its being distin- 
guished from wow the solar light, 2 K. 
xxiii. 5, and by the emblem or idol, 
which was of the beeve kind, as we are 
expressly informed in Tobit ch. i. 5, 
where we meet with rn Βααλ rn Δαάμαλει 
the heifer Baal. And in that remark- 
able contest between Elijah and the 
Prophets of Baal (1 K. xviii.), answering 
by fire (ver. 24.), was to determine the 
superiority of Baal or Jehovah. At 
first, no doubt, the Idolaters worshipped 
Baal in conjunction with Jehovah, but 
afterwards in exclusion of him, and as 
the absolute and independent Ruler of 
the universe, and of all things therein, 
esteeming with the Phenicians just men- 
tioned the solar fire to be the ONLY 
Lord of Heaven; not as excluding how- 
ever the other material agents (for Baal 
is called Aleim, see 1 K. xviii. 21, 24, 
26, 28.), but as opposed to Jehovah. 
The Idol, Beeve or Bull, was in different 
places represented, as indeed* almost 


- * The Reader may be easily convinced of this by 
looking into Montfaucon’s Antiquité Expliquée. 
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all their idols were, with different insig- 

nia, or in different manners ; and hence 

the various denominations of m2 >y2, 

“wp bya, &c. and such diversified Banals 

seem to be what the Scripture calls in 

the plur. to»>ya, Baalim. See Jud. ii. 

11, 13. iii. 7. viii. 33, and Bate’s Crit. 

Heb. And thus the Greeks and Romans 

had their several Jupiters or Joves, Olym- 

pius, Capitolinus, Feretrius, Latiaris, 

&c. Baal was equivalent to Molech of the 

Ammonites. Comp. Jer. xix. 5, with 

chap. xxxii. 35, and see Mr. Lowth’s 

Note on the former text. It should seem 

therefore that the Idol was represented 

not as a mere Beeve or Bull, but of a 

. form compounded of a Beeve and a 
Man. Comp. under 750 Ii. And as the 
most absurd fables of Heathen antiquity 
have generally some foundation in truth, 
I cannot help suspecting that the Cretan 
Minotaur, a monster partly a bull, and 
partly a man, and said to have been fed 
with human flesh +, was nearly related 
to the oriental Baal and Molech, who 
were treated with human sacrifices. 

As the Carthaginians were descended 
from the Phenicians,so Servius on Ain. i. 
informs us, that God was called in the 
Punic tongue Bal; and this word ac- 
cordingly enters into the composition of 
several names among the Carthaginians ; 
as of Hannibal >y1%33n Baal be gracious 
to me; Asdrubal dyrvny Baal help him ; 
Maharbal, by. 5710 Hasten, Baal. This 

is no more than one might naturally 
expect ; but it seems not a little remark- 
able that the Northern nations should 
have retained the Hebrew word nearly 
‘in its physical sense. Thus the ¢ Runic 
or Islandic Baal signifies a fire, the Saxon 
Bel, and Bel-fyn, a burning pile, a 
pyre, a bonfire. 

Bel, Bal, or Beal, was the name of the 
chief deity of the ancient Irish, which 
according: to Col. Vallancy, in the Col- 
lectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, vol. ii. p. 
263, & al. they derived from the Punic. 

Wa 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To clear off, take clean 
away. Deut. xiii. 5. xxvi. 13. 1 Καὶ, xiv. 
10. xvi. 3. xxi. 21. xxii. 46. 2 K. xxiii. 
24. & al. Hence Eng. dare, and barren. 

II. To clear away, consume, waste, burn up, 


+ See Plutarch in Theseo., Ovid, Metam. lib. viii. 
fab. 2; and Epist. Heroid. X. se oe a 
+ “Isl, Baal est Incendium. A. 5. bel & bel-fyr 





est Rogus, Pyra.” Lye’s Junius Etymol, Angl. in 
Bonrire, 


“Ww 

as fire. Ps. Ixxxiii. 15, As the fire "yan 
consumeth the wood. Also, To burn, or 
be burnt, .as fire, or inflammable matter. 
Jer. xx. 9. (Comp. Num. xi. I, 3. 
Ps. evi. 18.) Isa. i. 31.xxx.33. xxxiy. 9. 
2 Chron. iv. 20. The expression in 
‘Exod. iii. 2, 3, seems remarkable, 4nd 
he saw and behold the bush wa ipa 
burned with fire—-And Moses said, I 
will turn aside now and see this great 
sight, why the bush 1Y2" 89 is not burnt 
or consumed. See LXX. The English 
phrase we see answers the Hebrew. In 
Kal and Hiph. Spoken to men, To 
burn, cause to burn, kindle, set on fire. 
Lev. vi. 12. Jud. xv. 5, 14. 2 Chron. 
xxvili. 3. Jer. vii. 18. Ezek. xxxix. Ὁ, 
Nah. ii. 14. Hence Eng, burn. 
On such passages as Exod. iii. 2, 3. 
Deut. iv. 11, we may observe how 
strongly the traditionary notion of a mi- 
raculous light or fire being the token 
of a divine presence prevailed among the 
Greeks in the time of Homer; who, after 
relating, Odyss. xix. lin. 34, that the 
goddess Minerva attended on Ulysses 
with her golden lamp, or rather torch, 
and afforded him a refulgent light, 


Χρυσεον AYTXNON eyscan AOD TEPIKAAAEZ 
ἐποιει) 


makes Telemachus cry out to his father 

in rapture, 

Q waren, ἡ μεγα Θαυμα Tod οφθαλμοίσιν ορωμαι" 

Ἐμπὴης μοι τοῖχοι μεγαρων, nora Te μεσοδμαι, 

Ἐπλατιγαι Te Sonos, καὶ κίονες ὑψοσ᾽ ἔχοντες 

®AINONT’ οφθαλμοις woes ΠΥΡΟΣ AIOOMENOIO, 

H para tig ΘΕΟΣ evdov, of Bpavoy εὐρὺν εἐχϑσι. 

What miracle thus dazzles with surprise! 

Distinct in rows the radiant columns rise! 

The walls, where’er my wond’ring sight I turn, 

And roofs amidst a blaze of glory burn ! 

Some visitant of pure ethereal race 

With his bright presence deigus the dome to 
grace. Porx. 


III. Applied to anger or the like, Zo be 
kindled or burn. Esth. i. 12. Ps. ii, 12. 
Ixxix. 5. Ixxxix. 47. Comp. under 
mars V. 

IV. To clear off, asa beast doth in grazing 
or feeding ; to graze or feed, as a beast ; 
also, to cause to be grazed, as a field. 
Exod. xxii. 4, or 5, When, or if a man 
va’ shall cause to be eaten a field or a 
vineyard, and shall put in ny his beast, 
qa and it shall feed or graze in another's 
Jield, &c. Comp. Isa. iii. 14. Hence as 
a N. ya A brute animal, a beast that 
feeds tiself without knowledge or regard 
to good or evil, or in the language of 
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ya—nya 
Sallust, “que Natura prona et yentri 
obedientia finzit.” Bell. Catilin. ad init. 
Gen. xly. 17. Exod. xxii, 5, & al. Hence, 
perhaps, Eng. a boar, a bear, Gr. Bopa 
food, properly of brutes, Boowand Βρώσκω 
to feed, whence Bewrov.food, Germ. Brot, 
Dan. brod, and Eng. bread. Also Lat. 
voro, devoro, &c. whence Eng. voracious, 
voracity, devour, &c. ma 
V. Asa N.5p2 A brutish person, one re- 
sembling a brute in stupidity and want of 
divine ttt ey Ps. xlix. 11. Ixxiii. 22. 
xciy. 8. Hence as a V. in Niph. To be 
or become brutish or stupid. It is spoken 
either of men. occ. Jer. x. 8, 14, 21. 
li. 17; or of counsel. occ. Isa. xix. 11. © 
Hence Lat. Baro ablockhead, Eng. A door, 
boorish. i 
nya 
To disturb, affright. 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 15. 
1 Chron. xxi. 30, & al. freq. As aN. 
mnya Terrour, trouble. Jer. viii. 15. xiv. 
19. Asa Ν, mase. plur. omnia Things © 
terrible, or to be feared. Job vi. 4. Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 17. LXX φοξερισμοι. 
ya 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Arabi 
the reduplicate y¥1 signifies, according 
to Castell, “Tenui cute & pinguis, seu 
corpore molli fuit,” to be thin-skinned and 
Jat, or of a soft body, and from the 
things to which it is applied in Heb. I 
guess the idea to be softness, smoothness, 
or the like, in opposition to hardness, 
ruggedness, &c. For ᾿ , 
.Α5 ἃ N. γ3, or fem. n¥2 Soft mud or 
mire. occ. Jer. xxxviil, 22. Job viii. 11. 
xl. 16, or 21. In plur. fem. in Reg. once 
written with x, nx¥3, Ezek. xlvii. 11. 
Il. As aN. ya, Byssus, of which very fine 
white garments, like linen, were made. 
Mercer says of it, In Palestina nascens 
in folliculis. It grows in Palestine in 
pods.”’ It is, I apprehend, the same’as 
what we call cotton, which is well known 
to be the produce of that and the neigh- 
bouring countries, and is the soft downy 
substance formed in the inside of the 
pods of the shrub, called Gosszpium. 
1 Chron. xv. 27, ἃ al. See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 358. Goguet’s 
Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. pp. 127,-8, 
edit. Edinburgh. . | 
III. As a N. mase. plur. mr The eggs 
of birds, and of some other animals, 
from the remarkable smoothness and 
softness of their texture. occ. Deut. 
a 6. Job xxxix. 14. Isa. x, 14. 
ix. 5. bi 














ΜΔ 
ἈΦ See under ya I. 
bya 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, To peel off the bark of a tree, 
or coats of an onion, or the like. Comp. 


5} 

As a N. ὃν An onion, so named from 
its several coats or integuments. So LXX 
κρομμυα. Once in plur. Num. xi. 5. 
** Allium Cepa, Onion; by the Arabs 
called Basal. That this was one of the 
species of onions for which the Israelites 


longed, we may guess by the quantity] - 


‘to this day used in Egypt, and by their 
goodness there: Whoever has tasted 
onions in Egypt, must allow that none 
can be had better in any part of the uni- 
verse; here they are sweet, in other 
countries they are nauseous and strong ; 
here they are soft, whereas in the North, 
and other parts, they are hard, and the 
coats so compact that they are hard of di- 
gestion. Hence they cannot in any place 
be eaten with less prejudice, and more 
satisfaction, than in Egypt—They eat 
them roasted, cut into four pieces, with 
some bits of roasted meat, which the 
Turks in Egypt call Kebab, and with this 
dish they are so delighted, that I have 
heard them wish they might enjoy it in 
Paradise. They likewise make a soup 
of them in Egypt, cutting the onions in 
small pieces ; this 7 think one of the best 
dishes Tever ate.” Hasselquist’s Voyages, 
p- 290. Comp. Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. Ὁ: 338. 

yy. 

I. To break, or cut off. Job vi. 9. Isa. 
xxxvili. 12. Joel 11. 8. Comp. Job 
xxvii. 8. 

Il. T'o finish completely, complete, q. ἃ. 
to break off from a work after completely 
Jinishing. Isa. x. 12. Lam. ii. 17. Zech. 
iv. 9. 

Ill. The Lexicons have given this Root 
the sense of covelousness, Prov. xv. 27. 
Jer. vi. 13. Ezek. xxii. 27, & al. but in 
many of the passages where it is sup- 
posed to have this sense, it literally sig- 
nifies the breaking or cutting off pieces 
of metal, as, for instance, of silver; for 
in the times of Abraham and Moses, and 
long after, they used to weigh their 
silver, (see Gen. xxiii. 16. Exod. xxii. 
17. Jer. xxxii. 9, 10.) and, no doubt, 
to cut or clip off pieces οὗ it, to 
make weight in their dealings with 
each other, as is practised by some 


7 





pea 


nations, particularly the Chinese, to this 

day. * 

But to return—y¥2 y¥i2 Prov. i. 19. 

xv. 27, is rendered one that ts greedy of 

gain, but properly denotes one who cuts, 

or clips off, every scrap of money he pos- 
sibly can. So Schultens on Prov. i. 19. 
explains the expression, ‘Lucripetam 
turpem denotat hec formula ἃ notione 
primaria secandi resecandi, guast gut 
undique exsecant, derodunt, deradunt, 
quod crumenam farciat et distendat.” 
Adding “ p¥a est κερμια, amo τ κείρειν, 
unde et xepuaritery eodem usu invaluit, 
κερδαίνειν quogque et κερδὸς ex eodem 
JSonte dimanarunt.”’ In this view, I think 
yy. is a covetous man, q. d, a clipper. 
Ps. x. 3. Hence, 

IV. As a N. yy. is used for gain, ad- 
vantage. Gen. xxxvii. 26. Isa. xxxili. 15, 
and in many of the texts where it is 
rendered covetousness, as Exod. xviii. 21. 
1 Sam. viii. 3. Ps. cxix. 36. Prov. xxviii. 
16. Jer. xxii. 17. Comp. Isa. lvii. 17. 
Mr. Green, in his Poetical Parts of the 
Old Testament, p. 57, translates Jud. v. 
19. The kings came and fought—for 
lucre of money which they carried not off 
--- 80 far from it,” adds he in the note, 
*‘ that they did not even escape with their 
lives.” And he remarks that the Vulg. 
gives the words the same turn, Et tamen 
nihil twlere preedantes, and yet they car- 
ried off no spoil. 
Asa V. To make a gain of, defraud, as 
a person. occ. Ezek. xxii. 12. 

Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon to New 
Testament in Kepua, and Kepdos. 

pra : 

To be made soft by moistening. So Pag- 
ninus, ** Maceratum ‘est ut emollescat.” 
In Arabic it signifies to spit, “spuit, 
sputavit.” Castell. ι 

I. To be made soft or tender, as the feet by 
much walking. occ. Deut. viii. 4. Neh. 
ix. 21. 

II. As aN. pya Meal moistened with water, 
paste, or dough unleavened. Exod. xii. 
34, 39, & al. 

I prefer the above interpretation of the 
Root to that which is commonly given, 
namely, swedling, and thence dough from 
its swelling; because I apprehend the 
swelling of dough is occasioned merely 
by the /eaven or, fermenting matter mixed 
*See Goguet’s Origin of Laws, vol. i. p. 281, &cs 
edit. Edinburgh. Modern Univ. Hist, vol. viii. p, 
246, 8vo, and under Spe IIT. oe 
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with it: and the p¥2 mentioned Exod. 
xii. is expressly said to be unleavened. 
Comp: Hos. vii. 4. 

Wa 

I. 76 restrain, shut up. Gen. xi. 6. Job 
xlii. 2. Comp. Jer. xxxiii. 3. 

Il. To inclose with a wall, or the like, for 
safety, to fortify. Jer. li. 53, & al. freq. 
As a N. 1¥2. Store or treasure so secured. 
Job xxii. 24. xxxvi. 19. 

Ill. 70 house, gather in, applied to grapes. 
Ley. xxv. ὃ. Judg. ix. 27, & al. freq. 
Comp. Jer. vi. 9. As a N. v¥a The 
vintage. It implies the housing of grapes, 
and so the pressing and preparing of 
them for use. Ley. xxvi. 5, & al. Hence 
Bassarcus, a title of Bacchus. 

IV. Asa N. fem. no¥a and ΠῚ. 5 Drought, 

. want of rain, (so the LXX, αξροχια), 
when rain is shut up, or restrained from 
the earth, and consequently the earth 
also is shut up, and bears no fruit. occ. 
Jer. xiv. 1. xvii. 8. Comp. Lev. xxvi. 19. 
Deut. xi. 17. xxviii. 23. 1 K. viii. 35. 

_ Der. A Bazar, akind of covered market- 
place among the Eastern nations, some- 
what like our Exeter’ Change in London, 
but frequently much more extensive. 
Lat. or rather Punic, Byrsa, the Burse 
at Carthage. 

τ 
o empty, empty out. 

I, In Real, To be emptied, emptied out. 
occ. Nah. ii. 10, or 11.. So in Niph. 
occ. Isa. xxiv. 3; and in Huph. occ. 
Nah. ii. 10, or 11. 

II. In Kal, To empty, empty out, exhaust, 
to cause to fail, as counsel. occ. Jer. xix. 
7. In Niph.- To be emptied out, or ex- 
hausted, to fail, as spirit or understand- 
ing. occ: Isa. xix. 3. 

ppa 10 make entirely empty. oce. Isa. 
xxiv. 1. Jer. li. 2. Nah. ii. 2, or 3. Hos. 
x. 1, in which last text the LXX 
renders ppi2 by εὐκλημαάτεσα abounding 
in shoots or branches, Symmachus by 
vAowaveca abounding in branches, and 
Vulg. by frondosa full of green twigs. 
And this sense is not only agreeable to 
Jacob's original blessing on Joseph, Gen. 
xlix. 22. (from whom Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, the principal of the Israelitish 
tribes, sprung, comp. Deut. xxxiii. 17.) 
but may likewise well suit the subse- 
quent context. Israel (was) a luxuriant 
vine, 1% Mw Nb, his fruit was according- 

τ Ly, orhe brought forth fruit accordingly : 
according to the multitude of his fruit he 
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hath multiplied the (idolatrous) altars ; 

according to the goodness of his land 

they have made goodly pillars. ‘On 
looking into Glassius’s Philologia Sacra, 

I find that learned critic nearly concurs 

in this interpretation (lib. v. tract. 1, cap. 

11, col. 1746, edit. Lips. 4to.) * Quid 

ratione vitis accipienda sit, Hos. x. 1. 

discrepantia est inter scripturarum expo- 

sitores. Simplicissima znterpretatio vi- 

detur esse illa: ppia 5} Vitis evacuans 

Israel est, hoc est, instar luxuriantis vitis 

copiose fert fructum, ac st semel omnem 

evacuare fructum vellet, ceterum non 
bonos fert fructus, sed malos—Sequitur 
enim: Fructum ponit sibi; secundum 
multitudinem fructus sui multiplicat al- 
taria, &c. Confer cap. ix. 7, 9.”. Comp. 

also Mr. Lowth’s Note on Hos. x. 1, 

and Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 

p. 212. 

However, since both the simple pa and - 
the reduplicate ppr are in every other 
passage of scripture, where they occur, 
used in a bad sense for emptying’, fail- 
ing, or the like, I would submit it to 
the reader’s judgement whether Hos. x. 
1, should not be rendered, Israel (15) an 
emptying or wasting vine (“ that casts 
its fruit,” Taylor, “which casteth its 
grapes,” Bp. Newcome) 19 muy 5B his 
fruit is accordingly, or he bringeth forth 
JSruit accordingly, i. e. he bears no fruit 
but such as is destined to destruction. 
That this interpretation agrees with the 
preceding context, see chap. ix. }1—17. 
Comp. Nah. ii. 2, or 3. 

pap. Asa N. A bottle, whence liquors are 
emptied. occ. 1 K. xiv. 3. Jer. xix. 1, 
10. LXX Βικον, which word is a plain 
derivative from the Heb. p32. 

Der. A back or buck, a large vessel], whence 
bucket. Latin Vaco, vacuus, whence va- 
cant, vacancy, vacuum, vacuity; eva- 
cuate, &c. Lat. Bucca, the hollow inner 
part of the cheek, whence Fr. Bouche 
the mouth. 

pp 

To separate contiguous or adjoining parts, 
to cleave, split, burst, or the like. 

I. In Kal, Transitively, To cleave, as God, 

by Moses, did the rocks in the wilder- 

ness, Ps. Ixxviii. 15. Isa. xlviii. 21. 

Comp. Hab. iii. 9. Intransitively, Zo 

cleave or be cloven asunder, as the 

ground. Numb. xvi. 31. | 

II. Intransitively;. 10. cause to cleave, or 

. break forth, as a miner does waters in 
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the rocks, Job xxviii. 10—as God did 
fountains and streams in the wilderness, 
Ps. Ixxiv. 15. In Niph. To be caused 
to break or burst forth, as waters. Isa. 
xxxy. 6. To be burst or broken up, as 
the depths at the formation (Gen. i. 9.), 
for. the passage of the external waters 
into the central abyss. Prov. 111, 20.— 
as the fountains of the great deep (i. e. 
the passages or outlets from the central 
abyss for springs and fountains) were at 
the deluge. Gen. vii. 11. To be burst, as 
a cloud. Job xxvi. 8.—as skin-bottles. 
Job xxxii. 19. Comp. Josh. ix. 4, 13. 
In Hith. To be cleft out, as vallies, 
Mic. i. 4. 

ΠῚ. Transitively, To split, cleave, as wood. 
Gen. xxii. 3. 

IV. To divide, as the sea, to separate its 
waters so as to afford a passage. Exod. 
xiv. 16, 21. Ps. Ixxviii. 13. There is a 
remarkable passage in Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. iii. p..174. relative to the dividing 
of the Red Sea. Tapa τοις wayoiov xar- 
οἰκδσιν. Τχϑυοφαγοις wapadedoras λο- 
YS εκ προγόνων Eywy φυλατΊομιενην Try 

, Φημὴν, Ἀ- TA “ Among the neighbour- 
ing Ichthyophagi is a tradition constantly 
derived from their ancestors, that on the 
happening of a great ebb or reflux of the 
sea, the whole bed of the bay became 
dry, and appeared green, the sea having 

_ retreated from it’; and that after the 
ground at the bottom had been yisible, 
a- great tide came up, and restored the 
channel to its former state.’ Compare 
Artapanus's Account. of the Israelites 
passing through the Red Sea, in Euseb. 
Preeparat. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 27, ad fin. 

V. To tear in pieces, as a wild beast. 
2 K. ii. 24. 

VI. To rip up, as pregnant women. 2 K. 
viii. 12. xv. 16. Hos. xiii. 16, or xiv. 1. 
Amos i, 13. The horrid barbarity of 
ripping up pregnant women has been 

_ practised in Persta, even in our own 
days. See Hanway’s Revolutions of 
Persia, vol. iv. p. 246, 286. 

VII. To break into, as an enemy's camp, 
country, or city. 2 Sam. xxiii. 16. 
_2 Chron. xxi. 17. xxxii. 1. 2 K. xxv. 4. 

VIII. To hatch, as eggs, i. 6. break them 

_ for the exclusion of the young. Isa. 
xxxiy. 15. lix. 5. 

IX. To break forth, as the light through 
darkness. Isa. lviii. 8. So LXX payy- 

 veras, and Vul. erumpet. 

X. To burst, or rush forth, as a stormy 


“pa 

wind. Ezek. xiii. 11. Also, Zo cause to 

rush forth. Ezek. xiii. 13. 

XI. As Ns. yp. A breach in a building. 
occ. Amos vi. 11. y*pa Nearly the same. 
occ. Isa. xxii. 9. 

XII. As aN. yp. A shekel broken in two, 
a half-shekel. occ. Gen. xxiv. 22. Exod. 
Xxxvlii. 26, which see, and comp. >pu 
IV. 

XIII. As a N. fem. nyp A valley, or 
rather a comb or gill, a break between 
mountains. Gen xi. 2. Deut. viii. 7. 
xi. 11, & al. freq. Comp. Ps. ciy. 8. 
This is a strictly just and philosophical 
name; for vallies were really formed 
after the deluge by the waters in their 
descent to the abyss, tearing and breaking 
away the several strata which impeded 
their course, and which are still con- 
stantly found posited in a horizontal si- 
tuation in the neighbouring mountains. 
But for further satisfaction on this cu- 
rious and highly interesting subject I 
with great pleasure refer to the late 
learned Mr. Catcott’s Treatise on the 
Deluge, p. 159 of the Ist, and p. 247, 
&c. of the 2d edit. and to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jones's excellent Physiological Dis- 
quisitions, p. 472. 

ΡΞ 

The LXX have generally as ἃ V. rendered 
it by emoxerlowas to look upon, survey, 

. look accurately or diligently, and this 
seems the ideal meaning of the Root. 

I. To look, search, examine. occ. Ley. xxvit. 
33, vib 210 pa opa xd He shall not look 
or search between good and bad, i. e. 
whether it be good or bad. Comp. 
Proy. xx. 25. Chald. The same. Ezra 
iv. 15, 19, & al. Withd following, To 
look or search for. occ. Ley. xiii. 36. ἡ 

Il. To look. for, seek. Ezek, xxxiv. 11, 
And I will enquire for my flock m»nrpy 
and seek them. Ver. 12, Ay ΠΡ 25 Like 
a shepherd’s seeking his sheep in the day 
that he is among his sheep that are scat« 
tered (comp. ver. 5, 6); so ΡΩΝ will J 
seek my sheep. As a Participle Benoni 
in Kal, pia Seeking, or rather oversee- 
ing. occ. Amos vii. 14. 

ΠῚ: To: seek, enquire. occ. 2. K. xvi. 15. 
Ps. xxvii. 4. . 

IV. As a N. fem. mopa An enquiry, or 

. perhaps animadversion, notice taken, so 
LXX ἐπισκοπὴ. occ. Lev. xix. 20. 

V. As aN. ‘pa The morning or morning- 

light, which springing. forth upon. the 

earth, surveys and searches out all things. 
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Gen. i. 5. xliv. 3. So 7 Luke i. 78, it 
is said of the spiritual day-spring, or 
dawn of the gospel-day, ENIZKE¥ATO 
ἡμας ANATOAH εξ ues. The day- 
spring from on high hath looked upon 
us. Virgil, En. vii. lin. 148, 
Postera cum primé lustrabat Lampade Terras 
Orta Dies. 
Soon as the following morn survey'd the earth. 


Comp. Ain. iv. lin. 6. Aun, viii. lin. 153. 
So of the Sun, Ain. iv. lin. 607, 


Sol qui terrarum flammis opera omnia lustras. 
Thou Sun, who view’st at once the world 
helow. DrypbeEn. 
Homer, in like manner, long before, II. 

iii. lin. 227. 
Ἥελιος 2,69 wave’ EOOPAIS ! 
Thou all-surveying Sun! 


VI. Asa N. ‘pa A beeve, and collectively 
beeves, i. 6. bulls and cows, or a herd of 
such, so called, perhaps, from their star- 
ing eyes, (whence Homer’s epithet Bowmts 
ox-eyed, applied to Juno), and their steady 

. look (comp. ‘iu under Ww). freq. occ. 
The steady, composed look of the Beeve 
kind is observed by Plato, and by him 
attributed to Socrates, even when he held 
in his hand the fatal draught, and was 
looking at the executioner—worep e1w- 
θει, TAYPHAON ὑποξλεψας woos τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον. Pheedon, ὃ 66, p. 311, edit. 
Forster, where see the note. 


Deut. iy. 29. But to seek the face of 


Jehovah, in 2 Sam. xxi. 1, peculiarly © 


denotes to apply to him, by means of 
the High Priest, for an oracular answer, 
which was delivered by Jehovah from 
above the mercy-seat, from between the 
two Cherubim. So Vulg. in Sam. con- 
suluit oraculum Domini, consulted the 
oracle of the Lord. See Exod. xxv. 22. 
Numb. vii. 89. 


VIL. wea ns wp To seek the life, is to en- 


deavour to kill. Exod. iv. 19. 1 Sam. 


xxiii, 15, & al. 


92 
It denotes in general, To clear, cleanse, 


or the like. 


wry» 
I. To clear, cleanse, as corn from the chaff. 


occ. in Hiph. Jer. iv. 11. Hence as a 
N. 52 Corn so cleansed. Jer. xxiii. 28, 
What has the chaff to do with 127 the 
pure corn? freq. occ. 

Hence Latin, Far, Corn. . 

As a N. 3 Clean. Prov. xiv. 4. So 
LXX καβαραι. 

In Hith. Spoken of arrows, Jer. li. 11. 


7127 Clean, or, as the Eng. transl. Make "ἡ 


bright the arrows. Comp. Isa. xlix. 2. 

As aN. fem. 1 Pure, bright, Mond as 
the solar flame. Cant. vi. 10. Comp. Ps. 
xix. 9, As a N. 2 The pure, clear, 
bright matter of the heavens, the pure 
ether. Job xxxvii. 11. Comp. under 70. 


From 52 compounded with 55n ἐο shine, 


erhaps, French driller, whence Eng. 


4p. 13 A son of the herd, a calf. Gen. xviii.| brilliant, brilliancy. 

7, & al. II. As a Ν. 5 The clear, open field, or 
Der. Perhaps Lat. vacca a cow. country, as opposed to the dwellings and 
wp2 cultivation of men. Job xxxix. 4, where 

‘In general To seek. So the LXX usually} it is rendered corn: but the animals 
render it by Cyrew, or its compounds. there mentioned do not thrive with corn, 

I. To seek, endeavour to find, what is lost| but with the few shrubs and hardy 
or missing. Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16, 1 Sam.| plants growing in the open country, or 

x. 3. 14. 08 , desert ; ‘‘in agro,” Schultens. The Ν. 15 
II. 10 seek what was before unknown.| used in the same sense in Chald. with 

1 Chron. iy. 39. the κα emphatic postfixed, 352. Dan. 


Ill. Zo seek, require. Gen. xxxi. 39. xliii.}| ii. 38. iv. 9, 12, 18, 20, 22, 29, or 12, 


᾿ 8, To require (1703) the blood of another 
at any one’s hand, is to punish him for 
his death. 2 Sam. iv. 11. Comp. Ezek. 
iii. 18. Proy. xxix. 10. 

IV. To seek, endeavour to obtain. Num. 
xvi. 10. As aN. fem. in Reg. nwpa 
A request. Esth. v. 3, 7. 

V. With > and an infinitive Verb follow- 

ing. To seek to doa thing. Gen. xliii. 

29. Exod.ii. 15. ot Lees 

VI. To seek Jehovah, is to apply to him 

-by acts of worship. Exod. xxxiii. 7. 





15, 21,.23, 25, 82. : 
phatic appears, because in almost all these 
texts 892 is joined with the emphatic plur. 
οι. Comp. Scott on Job xxxix. 4. 


Ill. As. a N. 2 or Ἵ3 plur. fem. nna A 


pit, whence the earth, &c. is cleared 
out, Gen. xxxvii. 20, 22, 24. So a well, 
dungeon, grave, or the like. Ley. xi. 36. 
Deut. vi. 11. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. Exod. xii. 
29. Ps. vii. 16. Jer. xxxviii. 6, & al. freq. 
Hence A burrow, to bury, and old Eng. 
burn, a spring. 


That the 8 is em- ἢ 
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IV. In Kal, To purify ceremonially, or 
with sacred rites. 1 Sam. xvii. 8. 2 
Purify for you a man to fight with me. 
Does not this exposition heighten the 
spirit of the challenge? So in Niph. 
Isa. iii. 11.1927 Be ye pure, ye that bear 
the vessels of the Lord. 

V. To purify or be pure, in a spiritual sense. 
2 Sam. xxii, 27. ἽΔΠΠ 23 Oy With the 
pure thou wilt shew thyself pure. Comp. 
Ps. xviii. 27. As. a N. ἽΣ pure, purity. 
Job xi. 4. xxii. 30. Ps. xxiv. 4. Comp. 
2 Sam. xxii. 21, 25, ὃς al. 

VI. As a N.52 “A son or child, an inno- 


cent, a term of affection.” Bate. occ.| 


Ps. ii. 12, (comp. Acts iv. 27, 30.) 
Proy. xxxi. 2. So fem. 72 is applied 
to a daughter. Cant. vi. 8, or 9. 12 is 
also used for a son in Chaldee. Ezra y. 1. 
Dan. iii. 25. vii. 13, ἃ al. So in the 
New Testament we have Bar-Jona, Bar- 
Timéus, Bar-Jesus, Bar-nabas. 

Hence Old Eng. a bern or barn, a son, 
and perhaps a brat. 

VIL. In Kal, To declare, make clear, plain, 
or manifest. Eccles. iii. 18. ix. 1. 

VILL. As a N. ΠῚ A purifier, purification, 
or purification sacrifice. See Gen. xv. 18. 
Exod. xxiv. 8. Jer. xxxiv. 18. Ps. 1. 5. 
Comp. under 52 V. It is used as a 

personal title of Christ, the real purifier 
and antitype to all the sacrificial ones. 
Isa. xlii. 6. xlix. 8. Zech. ix. 11. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon to New Test. 
under Διαθηκὴ II, and Περικαθαρμα. 
Also, Some purifying or cleansing herbor 
composition. occ. Jer. ii. 22. Mal. iii, 2. 
In Jer. the LXX render it by Tlo:ay or 
Tloay the herb; Jerome and Vulg. by 
Herbam Borith, the herb Borith. In 
Mal. the LXX translate D239 ΠΡῚΣ by 
Ἰποια adrvvovrwy the herb of the washers ; 
Vulg. by Herba Fullonum, the herb of 
the fullers. ‘“ With respect to the herb 
—Borith, says Mons, Goguet, I imagine 
itis Sal-worth (Salt-wort). This plant 
is very common in Syria, Judea, Egypt, 
and Arabia. They burn it, and pour 
water upon the ashes. This water be- 
comes impregnated with a very strong 


_ Liaivial salt, proper for taking stains or| 


impurities out of wool or cloth.” Origin of 
_ Laws, &c. vol. i. p. 132, edit. Edinburgh. 
Professor Michaelis however (Supplem. 
ad Lex. Heb. p.230), thinks M2 means, 
not the herb or plant Kali, but the alka- 
line or lixivial salt procured from the 
ashes of that and other plants; though 
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he owns that in Jer. ii. 22, it may also be 
rendered soap made of such salt. But in 
Mal. iii. 2, he understands D259 na 
of the alkaline sali itself, such as fullers 
indeed use, but which in this passage he 
apprehends is mentioned only in respect 
to its use in liquefying and purifying me- 
tals (ver. 3), by causing their impurities 
to vitrify, and melt down into Scoriz, 
thus leaving the metal pure. And in like 
manner he interprets 
IX. As a N. 4a, or, according to the 
reading of thirty-three of Dr. Kennicolt’s 
Codices, 12, Lixivial or alkaline salt 
used in purifying metals. Isa. i. 25, Iwill 
melt down, as (with) alkaline salt, thy 
dross, and I will remove all thy base me- 
tal, And every one knows that this salt 
is applied also to purifying other things, 
comp. therefore Job ix. 30. 
X. mma bya Baal Berith, i. e. Baal the 
' Purifier, mentioned Judg. viii. 33. ix. 4, 
and called also ΠΡ 5x the God, or Lord, 
Berith, Judg. ix. 46. .The children of 
Israe! are expressly said, Judg. viii. 33, 
to have made Baal Berith their Aleim ; 
whence we may fairly collect, that . 
though the ox or dull, the representa- 
tive of the fire, (comp. under 3y2 III.) 
was the prevalent or predominant figure 
in the idol, yet they did not mean entirely 
to exclude the other agents of nature in 
the worship of Baal Berith, any more 
than Aaron and Jeroboam, in setting up 
the calf as an emblem of Jehovah, in- 
tended absolutely to reject the second 
and third persons of the uncreated Trinity. 
Both Aaron and Jeroboam call their re- 
spective calves Aleim, and Aaron says, 
Turse os are thy Aleim, they which 
have brought (1>yi1 plur.) thee out of the 
land of Egypt. See Exod. xxxii. 4. 1 K. 
xii, 28. and comp. under bay VII. 
By this name Baal Berith, the idolaters 
not only denoted the purifying nature 
of fire (that φσοιχειον aueudes unsullied 
element, φως ἀμιανῖον unpolluted light, as 
the Orphic hymn to ‘Hgaisog calls fire), 
but also expressed their expectation of 
the great ΠΣ. or purifier from sin, to 
come from this their supreme God. And 
there seems no reason to doubt but to 
‘this Baal, as well as others, they burnt 
their sons with fire for burnt-offerings, as 
they are charged by the Prophet Jere- 
miah, ch. xix. 5, (comp. ch. xxxii, 35); 
thus, through a horrid perversion of the 
original revelation of a, Redeemer, giving 
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their first-born for their transgression, the 
fruit of their bodies for the sin of their 
souls. See Micah vi. 7, and comp. under 
son I. and qo IL. Zevs Kadapoios, 
one of the appellations of Jupiter among 
the Greeks *, is a literal translation of 
na bya. 

From this idol the city of Berytus, now 
Beirut, in Syria, seems to have received 
its name. 

XI. As a N. tv. A palace or sumptuous 
building, probably so called from its glo- 
rious shew. 1 Chron. xxix. 1, 19. Also, 
A metropolis or capital city; so Mon- 
tanus, Metropoli. Neh. i. 1. Esth, i. 2, 
5. ui. 8, 5. & al. Chald. As a N. fem. 
ἘΠῚ A Palace. occ. Ezra vi. 2. 

As a N. fem. plur. ΠΥ Palaces or 
castles. occ. 2 Chron. xvii. 12. xxvii. 4. 
From "2 we have the Greek Bzpis a 
palace or castle, which is a word often 
used by the LXX, and in that version 
answers to the Heb, 2, Dan. viii. 2, 
(and according to some copies, Neh. ii. 
8.), and to the Chald. sna Ezra vi. 2. 
And by this name Bapis, Josephus 
Ant. xv. cap. 11. § 4. informs us, that 
the castle adjoining to the temple of 
Jerusalem was anciently called by the 
Asmonéan Princes who built it, ti!l He- 
rod the Great, by whom it was repaired 
ἡ and strengthened, named it Antonia, in 
compliment to his friend and patron 
Mark Antony. Comp. Tacitus Hist. 
lib. v. cap. 11. 

sna As a V. To cleanse, purify, or purge 
thoroughly. oce. Dan. xi. 35. Ezek. 
xx. 38, »n2) (1 being substituted for 
the last letter ; four however of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read *n2) And I will 
thoroughly purge out of you the rebels. 
In Hith. To shew oneself pure. occ. 
Ps. xviii. 27. Also, 70 be purified. occ. 
Dan. xii. 10. As a participle or par- 
ticipial N. 142 Pure, clean, cleansed. 
Spoken of a bright arrow, Isa. xlix. 2. 
—of men purified or sanctified for sacred 
offices, 1 Chron. ix. 22. xvi. 41. (comp- 
Isa. lii. 11.) But how the sense of 
purified is applicable to 1 Chron. vii. 40, 
I see not. I shall just hint that the 
' Syriactranslator for 792 seems to have 
read toys2" for he renders the word 
p11 in their generations —of animals 
clean for food, Neh. v. 18.—of a pure 
religious profession, Zeph. iii. 9. Used 


* See Poiter’s Antiquities, book ii, ch. 6. 
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as an Adverb, Purely or clearly. Job — 
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4252 oce. 1 Kings iv. 23, or v. 3, ΘΒ 


trax. The Chaldee, Syriac and Vul- 
gate, not to mention the modern verna- 
cular versions, with one consent render 
these words fatied fowls. And if this 
translation be admitted, I should think 
that as ni72 clean is applied to sheep, 
Neh. y. 18, so 9923 is a general name 
for clean fowl. But,’says Michaelis (Sup- 
plem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 228), “ What ? 
if you should derive 9272 from the Chal- 
dee #92, Syriac and Arabic [and : he 
might have added Hebrew] 2 denoting 
a field, a desert, all that is without (extra, 
external to) the cities and habitations of 
men, whence Chald. #52 nyn wild beasts, 
Dan. ii. 38, 92 @ wild bull, 392 aN 
the wild cock, &c. &c. so that to 253 
might signify creatures living in the 
fields, woods, and deserts, which are taken 
by hunting, as opposed to those that are 
domesticated. And thus the word might 
both comprehend fowls, (one of which 
is called by the Samaritans 252 q. d. 
the desert-bird, see Vers. Samar. in te 
xi. 17); and also wi/d animals, such as 
stags and deer. Solomon’s table then 
was furnished with all these, and that 
not only as nature had offered them to 
the hunter, but also fatted. This ex- 
planation is favoured by the previous 
mention of stags and deer,” and by the 
word Nowadwy at the end of the verse in 
the Complutensian LXX, which term, as 
Michaelis observes, perhaps means wild 
animals feeding freely in the desert. 


sa 
Denotes the production either of substance 


or form, the creation or accretion of sub- 
stance or matter. hy Ν, 

. To create, produce into being. Gen.i.1, 
In the beginning the Aleim created the 
heavens and the earth. This cannot re- 
late to form, because, as it follows in the 
next verse, Zhe earth was \nn without 
Sorm, or in loose atoms. So ver. 27, The 
Aleim created man in his own image, re- 
fers to the creation of the human soul, 
as well as to the formation of the body ; 
for the image of the Aleim eminently 
consists in righteousness and true holi- 
ness, seated in the spirit of the mind. 
See Eph. iv. 24. Col. iii. 10. 


Il. To form by accretion or concretion of 


maiter. Gen. i. 21, So the Aleim formed 
the great aquatic monsters, no doubt of 
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pre-existent matter; and ver. 27, #52 
formed man, male and female. Comp. 
ch. ii. 7. v. 2. Isa. xlv. 12. Eccles. xii. 1, 
RNA ns 323 Remember thy CreatorS. 
** The plural is employed, says Stockius, 
to shew the plurality of persons in the 
unity of essence, namely the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. For these three divine 
persons consulted together concerning 
the creation of man. Gen. i. 26*.” Isa. 
xlv.7. Forming the light, 7)2 concreting 
the darkness. Amos iv; 13, ΝΣ con- 
᾿ς creting the spirit. Ps. cii. 19, 8923 DY a 
i to be produced, or born. Comp. 
zek. xxi. 30. xxviii. 13, 15. Josh. xvii. 
15, M812) And plant, cause to grow, for 
thyself there—ver.18. For the mountain 
shall be thine, for that is the 1Y» or wood- 
country (mentioned ver. 15), 1ns12) and 
thou shalt plant it, and tts utmost ex- 
tremities shall be thine. Comp. under 
Sense V. As a N. 82 is rendered fat, 
but rather means plump, grown full in 
flesh, or substance. See Gen. xli. 2, 5. 
Dan.i. 15. Asa Participle, or parti- 
cipial N. fem. m2, or, according to 
- twenty-six of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 
mE 2 Plump, well fed. occ. Hab. i. 16. 
As a V. in Hiph. 7'0 make fat, to batten. 
occ. 1 Sam. ii. 29. 

‘ Hence Gr. Botaw to be robust, strong. 
ΠῚ. To do or perform somewhat wonderful 
- and extraordinary, to make, as it were, a 


new creation. Num. xvi. 30, But if 


Jehovah 82° ANI create a creation, 
i. 6. work an unprecedented miracle. So 
- Exod. xxxiv. 10. Jer. xxxi. 22. 


IV. In Niph. To de renewed, in a natural |. 


sense. Ps. civ. 30. In Kal, To renew, 
ες make anew, in a spiritual sense. Ps, li. 
12. Comp. Isa. Ixy. 17, 18. 
V. To this V. the learned Cocceius assigns 


the sense of preparing, Josh. xvii. 15, 18.|- 


Imperat. 393, Ezek. xxi. 19, or 24, And 
prepare a hand, i.e. a place, at the head 
of the way to the city prepare (it). Infin. 
Ezek. xxiii. 47, tom29n2 pon ws), 
and dress or trim (exornabunt, Cocc.) 
them with their swords. * It may be an 
Oxymoron,” says Cocceius, i. e. * a figure 
in rhetorick, when that which at first 
* Ido not however wish to dissemble that very 
many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices in Eccles. xii. 1, 
read 4x12 and many others 4x72 without the + 
But it is very easy and obvious to account for the 
Jewish transcribers. dropping the plural » in their 
copies; though very difficult to assign a reason wh 
any of them should insert it, unless they found it 
in their-originals, - 
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hearing seems ridiculous or contradic- 
tious, yet bears very good sense and wit, 
as Τλυκχυπικρὸς a bitter-sweet, Awpoy 
adwpov, Vivum cadaver,” ἄς, Littleton’s 
Dictionary. For examples of this mode 
of expression in Scripture, see Glassius, 
Phil. Sac. lib. v. tract. 2, cap. 7, who 
instances in Job xxii. 6. Jer. xxii. 19. 
Acts y. 41. 2 Cor. viii. 2. 1 Tim. v. 6. 
But to return to Ezek. xxiii. 47, it is 
evident from a comparison of this verse 
with ch. xvi. 40, that s52 in the one 
must, some how or other, be equivalent 
to pna to cut in pieces in the other text ; 
and the prophet having in verses 40, 41, 
of the xxiiid chap. mentioned the adulter- 
esses having dressed and prepared them- 
selves for their paramours, seems to have 
chosen the word sn at ver. 47, rather 
than one more literally expressive of 
their enemies destroying them with their 
swords. Hence perhaps Lat. paro to 
prepare. 

VI. Chald. Asa N. μὴ The field. See 
under 72 11. 

a! 

I suspect the radical idea of this word to 
be congelation, or the like; for in Arabic 
it is used for being cold, particularly in 
an intense degree, also for firmness, sta- 
bility. 

I. Asa N. 1 Hail, congealed rain. Exod. 
ix. 18, & al. freq. Hence once used as 
a V. To hail. Isa. xxxii. 19. 

II. As a participial N. mase. plur. ἘΞ ΤΣ 
Grisled, marked with white spots like hail 
upon black or other colour. occ. Gen. 
xxxi. 10, 12. Zech. vi. 3, 6. 

mat 

With a radical, though mutable or omissi- 
ble, 7. Σ 

“170 feed, eat, or take food.” Bate. occ. 

2 Sam. xii. 17. xiii. 6, 10. In Hiph. 

To cause to eat. occ. 2 Sam. iii. 35. xiii. 5. 

AsaN. πὴ Food, victuals. occ. 2 Sam. 

xiii. 5, 7,10. Also, ““ Fed, i. 6. well fed.” 

Bate. occ. Ezek. xxxiv. 20, where three 

of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read N73, 

comp. ver. 3. Asa N. fem. ni Food. 
occ. Ps. Ixix. 22. Lam. iv. 10. So the 

LXX render nv)32in Ps. by εἰς τὸ Βρωμα, 

and in Lam. by εἰς Bewowy for. food. 

ma 

I, To pass from place to place, to flee, flee 
away. Gen. xvi. 6. xxvii. 43, & al. freq. 
In Hiph. To cause to flee, to drive or 
chase away. 1 Chron. viii. 13. xii, 15, 

+ Welsh Bara, bread, sustenance. 
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As aN.n3 4 runaway, a fugitive. Isa. 
xv. 5. xliii. 14; which latter verse -is 
thus rendered and explained by the 
learned Vitringa (whom see): Thus saith 
Jehovah, your Redeemer, the Holy One of 
Israel; For your sake I have sent to Ba- 
bylon, (i.e. the Medes and Persians under 
Cyrus, comp. ch. xiii. 3), and have made 
all the tm 12 fugitives go down (to- 
wards the river Euphrates, or the vessels 
lying there, comp. ch. xlii. 10), even 
the Chaldeans (the most valiant of the 
Babylonish soldiers, comp. Jer. y. 13), 
tons) mvs. in their pleasure-boats or 
-barges, in order to make their escape 
from the enemy. 

II. In Kaland Hiph. To pass or shoot along, 
as a bar through rings. occ. Exod. xxyi. 
28. xxxvi. 33. Hence, as a N. no2 4 
bar, which thus passes or shoots along. 
Exod. xxvi. 26, 28. Deut. iii. 5. Jud. xvi. 
3, & al, freq. Hence, A bar, barrier. 

Ill. ma wna The straight serpent. occ. 
Job xxvi. 13. Isa. xxvii. 1. In Isa. xxvii. 1. 
where it is contradistinguished from wr 


pnbpy the tortuous, sinuous, or coiling: 


serpent, it seems to denote the crocodile, 
whose body is remarkably straight, rigid, 
and inflexzble, so that he cannot readily 
turn himself in pursuing his prey. In 
Job xxvi. 13, m2 wni may signify any 
sea-monster (comp. Amos ix. 3) of a 
straight make, which is there represented 
as slain by the preceding storm. See 
Schultens and Scott, and on Isa. xxvii. 1, 
Vitringa and Bp. Lowth. 

3 

To couch, lie down, as a beast on its knees 
to rest, accumbo, procumbo ; for the LXX 
and Vulg. appear to have given the ideal 
meaning of the Verb in Hiph. Gen. xxiv. 
11, (Ἐπ Joan and he caused the 
camels to. couch, or kneel) the former 
rendering it by exsmice, the latter by 

Jecisset accumbere, caused to couch. 

I. To couch, rest, as on the knees, to kneel. 
2 Chron. yi. 13, 953 >» ΤΊΣΙ and he 
kneeled on his knees. So Ps. χουν. 6, and 
(Chald.) Dan. vi. 10, or 11, where 
Theodotion καμπῆων bending, couching. 
In Hiph. To cause to couch or kneel. Gen. 
xxiv. 11, as above. Dr. Shaw, Preface 
to Tray. p. xi. describing the manner of 
resting at night during his travels in the 
eastern deserts, says, “‘ Our camels were 
made to kneel down in a cirele round 
about us, with their faces looking from 
us, and their respective loads or saddles 
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wa 

placed behind them.” Hence as aN.73, 

plur. c»292, Lhe knee, on which men 

and other animals couch, and which is 
plainly formed for this purpose. Isa. 
xly. 23. Jud. vii. 5, & al. freq. Comp. 

Sense IV. 5 ‘ 

If. As a N. fem. 7291 A reservoir or pool 
where waters, as it were, couch or lie. 
2 Sam. ii. 13. Eccles. ii. 6, & al. freq. 
So y2> which properly signifies to le 
down as a beast, is in like manner ap- 
plied to the great abyss of waters within 
the earth, Gen. xlix. 25. Deut. xxxiii. 13. 

ΠῚ. In Kal and Hiph. To bless, as God 
doth man, or a superiour his inferiour, 
to give, promise, or wish him rest, quiet, 
happiness, Gen. i. 22. ix. 1. xii. 3. xiv. 19. 
xlvii. 7. So God ‘t52» blessed the seventh 
day, Gen. ii. 3, ““ by sanctifying it, says 
Clark, and appointing it to be a day 
wherein he would bestow the chozcest 
blessings on his servants in the use of his 
holy ordinances.” In Niph. To de blessed. 
occ. Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. In ΗΠ. Zo 
bless oneself, or be blessed. Gen. xxii. 18. 
xxvi. 4. Deut. xxix. 19, & al. AsaN. 
fem. 7292 A blessing, Gen. xxvii. 12. 
Deut. xxxiii. 23, & al. Comp. Joel ii. 14. 

IV. Zo bless, as man doth God, or an 
inferiour his superiour, i.e. 10 bow, as it 
were, the knee to him, and so ascribe 
one’s present or expected rest and happi- _ 
ness to him. Gen. xxiv. 48. 2 Sam. xiv. 
22, & al. freq. Comp. Isa. xlv. 23. Phil. 
ii. 10. As a N. fem. 29a A dlessing, 
i. e. a token of blessing, or of respect, a 
present, Gen. xxxiii. 11. Jud.i. 15. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 27. 2.K. vy. 15, δ ali ἵ 

V. To salute, wish a blessing to. 1 Sam. 
sili. 10. 1 Κα. 1. 47. vili. 56.2 Καὶ, iy. 29. 
x. 15. So the Latin saluto, whence Eng. 
salute, &c. is from the N. salus, health, 
prosperity. 

VI. The Lexicons have absurdly, and con- 

trary to the authority of the ancient ver- 

sions, given to this Verb the sense of 
cursing in the six following passages. 

1 K. xxi. 10, 13. Jobi. 5, 11.11. 5, 9. As 

to the first two the LXX render 772 in 

both by evAoyew, and so the Vulg. by 
benedico, to bless. And though Jezebel 
was herself an abominable idolatress, yet 
as the law of Moses still continued in 
force, she seems to have been wicked 
enough to have destroyed Naboth upon 
the false accusation of blessing the heathen 
Aleim and Molech, which subjected him 
to death by Deut. xiii. 6. xyii, 2—7. 











— Ὁ 
τ Job’s fear; ch. i. 5, was, lest his sons 
should have blessed the false Aleim ; so 
_ Aquila evroyyray, and Vulg. benedixe- 
_ rint. Ver. 11, should be translated, 4nd 
_ indeed stretch forth thy hand now, and 
touch all that he hath, 89 Ox surely 
(comp. | K. xx. 23) he hath blessed (452’ 
being used, in a past sense, as 82n ver. 7; 
and Mwy yer. 5.) thee to thy face, i. 6. 
hypocritically. LXX and. Theodotion 
ἡ μὴν εἰς πρόσωπον σε εὐλογήσει truly he 
will bless thee to thy face, Vulg. nisi in 
. faciem benedizerit tibi, unless he hath 
᾿ blessed thee to thy face. Satan brings the 
same charge of hypocrisy against Job, 
chap. ii. 5, which the LXX, Theodotion, 
and Vulg. render in the same manner. 
And at ver. 9, his wife says to him, 
Dost thou yet retain thy integrity, thy re- 
gard for the true God, no) Dn>sx ΤῚΣ 
blessing the Aleim and dying, or even to 

_ death. 
Some learned men have supposed that 772 
signifies to bid farewell to, and thence to 
_ renounce, relinquish, and that in several 
of the above cited passages, as in | K. 
xxi. 10, 13. Job i. 5. ii. 9, it might best 
be explained in that sense. But there is 
no proof that 73 ever properly denotes 
to bid farewell to, much less to renounce. 


In both Gen. xlvii. 10, and 2 Sam. xix.; 


39, which are produced as instances of 
the former signification, there was not a 
common farewell, but a patriarchal bene- 

_ diction. (Comp. Heb. vii. 7.) And in 
all other passages where the Verb ΤῚΣ 

is joined with mim or crnbds it con- 
stantly means to bless. See Gen. xxiv. 48. 
1 Chron. xxix. 20. Ps. Ixvi. 8. Ixviii. 27. 
ciii. 1, 2, 20, 21, 22. 

Der. From 7112 the knee, perhaps the 
Gaulish bracca, a part of dress covering 
the knees, and Eng. breeches. 

9}. ἰ ἜΝ 

I, Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but as a 
participial N. masc. plur. Ora Rich 
apparel, Eng. transl. so Montanus ves- 
111} pretiosarum, sumptuous vestments. 
Once, Ezek. xxvii. 24. ΤΟΥ 
The Verb in Arabic signifies to twist 

or be twisted closely together as threads, 
and thence the Ns. 02 and —5a2n in 
that language denote, a thread formed 
by twisting several parts together, also a 
kind of garment made of the same sort of 
thread, both for warp and woof. ‘It 


seems probable, therefore, that twisting | 
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closely together, or the like, is the idea 
of the Heb. word. ‘ 
II. Chald. As a Particle 95 But truly, 

but. Dan. ii. 28..iv. 12, or 15, & al. .- 

Po. . 

1. To lighten, send forth lightning. occ. 
Ps. exliv.6. As.aN.pra Lightning, a 
flash. Exod. xix. 16. 2 Sam. xxii. 15, 
&al. freq. The word has the same sense 
in Arabic; whence the miraculous beast, 
who, according to the Mahometan creed, 
carried Mahomet in the twinkling of an 
eye from the neighbourhood of Mecca to 
Jerusalem, had his name Al Borak, on 
account. of his moving with the velocity 
of lightning *. 

II. Asa N. ΤῚΣ 4 glitter or glister. Ezek. 

xxi. 10, 15, 28, or 15,20, 33. Comp. 

Dent. xxxii. 41. So Virgil, Ain. i. 

lin. 580,- 


Vagindque eripit ensem 








Fulmineum. 
He draws his lightning sword. 


Comp. Nah. iii. 3. Hab. iii. 11. So 

Homer, 1]. χ. lin. 153, 4, describing the 

spears of Diomed and his companions. 
τῆλε δὲ χαλκος ; ᾿ 

Λαμφ᾽ ὡς ASTEPONH πατρὸς Διὸς 

——far flash’d their brazen points, 

Like Jove’s own lightning————.—_—- 
Also, A glittering or bright weapon. Job 
xx. 25% 

ΠῚ. As a-N. fem. npya 4 kind of precious 
stone, a carbuncle. ‘A precious stone, 
shining like lightning, or acoal of fire+.” 
““ Carbunculi, a simelitudine Ignium, ap- 
pellati,” says Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 
XXxxvil. cap. 7. occ. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
xxxix. 10. Ezek. xxviii. 13. 

IV. As a N. =ps2 A kind of thorn, with 
very sharp, pointed prickles, occ. Jud. 
viii. 7, 16. In ver. 7, Aquila ev ταις 
τραγακανθαις, Symmachus ev τοῖς τριζο- 
λοις Vulg. tribulis. But the LXX, per- 
haps because they could not recollect any 
Greek word to express it, retain the 
original name Baguyyvip. 

Der. Bright. 

wa 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. nor do I know 

- the ideal meaning of it, but 

I. Asa Ν. wn plur. Own. The fir- or, 

 accordingto Celsins, thecedar-tree,2 Sam. 











_'* See Prideaux, Life of Mahomet, p..55, 1st edit. 
8vo. Modern Universal Hist. vol. i. p. 66... > ~ 
t Assembly's Annotations. a3 
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vi. 5. Isa. xli. 19, ἃ al. freq. The LXX 
render it so variously, as to shew they 
knew not what particular species of tree 
it meant; the Vulg. generally by abietem 
the fir-tree. Comp. 8 under ΠῚ. 

II. Plur mwa Some things made of fir or 
cedar. Spoken of spears, Nahum ii. 4.— 
of musical instruments, 2 Sam. vi. 5. ‘No 
kind of wood (says that learned philoso- 
pher and musician, the Rev. William 
Jones,Physiological Disquisitions, p.294) 
being more elastic than fir, from its fi- 
brous construction, it is the most proper 
for musical instruments, and was therefore 
applied to that use by the Hebrews from 


the most remote antiquity. See 2 Sam. 
vi. 5.” 

Der. Brush. Qu? 

m2 


As aN. mase. plur. tna Trees of the 
cypress kind, so LXX κυπάρισσοι, & 
Vulg. cupressina. Most probably they 
are the same, as Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xii. 
cap. 17, mentions by the name of bruta, 
and which he there describes as being 
like a wide spreading cypress with whitish 
branches, and yielding an agreeable scent 
in burning. Once, Cant. i. 17. 

Ue ie 

To flag, fait, grow flaccid, spiritless, or in- 
active, be confounded, flaccescere, con- 
fundi (as the Vulg. often renders it) 
whether through fear, 2 K. xix. 26. 
comp. Jud. iii. 25.—or disappointment, 
Job vi. 20. Ps. xxii. 6.—or modesty, 
2 K. viii. 11. Ezra viii. 22.—or the im- 
portunity of others, 2 K. ii. 17.—or 
through a sense of guilt, to be ashamed, 
Ezra ix. 6. Psal. xxxv. 4, & al. It is 
once applied figuratively to the non or 
solar fire. Isa. xxiv. 23. In Hiph. wan 
with the 1 after 4, as if from war, Zo 
abash, make ashamed. 2 Sam. xix. 6. But 
thirty-six of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices here 
want the 1. Also, To act shamefully, 
muwait hath done shamefully, according 
to the reading of nine of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices. Hos. ii. 5, or 7. In Huph. 
wait 10 be made ashamed, abashed. 
Jer. x, 14. li. 17, (with 1, as well as », 
inserted according to many of Dr. Ken- 
necott’s Codices); & al. freq. either in 
Kennicott’s printed text, or in his various 
readings. As Ns. fem. mtn Abashment, 
shame. Ps, Ixxxix. 46. Ezek. vii. 18. nwa 
The same. Job viii. 22, & al. Also, 4 
shameful idol, i. e. Baal, or Baal-Peor. 


Swa 


Jer. xi. 13. Hos. ix. 10. So Jerub-baal 
(see Jud. vi. 31, 32.) is called Jerub- 
besheth, 2 Sam. xi. 21. ποῦ Shame. 
occ. Hos. x. 6. As a N. masc. plur. in 
Reg. wan The privy parts, pudenda. 
occ. Deut. xxv. 1]. | 

To this Root may also be referred nD1™, 
with a slight dialectical variation for 
nwa~b, the name of a city in Egypt, 
Ezek. xxx. 17, which the LXX render 
by a word evidently corrupted from the 
Hebrew or Egyptian name, BovSasou, 
so the Vulg. Bubasti; in which city, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, lib.ii. cap.59, 137, 
was a famous temple to the Egyptian 
idol BovSasss, who, says he, is in Greek 
called Agrewis. Now the Grecian Ἀρ- 
reuss physically denotes the Moon, whose 
emblem, among the Egyptians, was a 
* cat (perhaps from the remarkable in- 
crease and decrease of the pupil of its eye, 
and its seeing and being most vigilant 
and active in the night); whence, as He- 
rodotus further relates, lib. ii. cap. 67, 
cats, which in Egypt were sacred, were, 
when dead, carried to be interred under 
the sacred roof at Bubastis. A cat, then, 
or a human figure with a cat's head (such 
as may be seen in Montfaucon’s Anti- 
quitée Expliquée, tom. ii. tab. 126.), was 
most probably the emblem under which 
they worshipped the Moon at this place, 
which might from this idol be called 


noah The countenance of the shy or ~ 


shame-faced Goddess, for cats seem re- 
markable for being so. 

wia To flag very much, loiter, delay, occ. 
Exod. xxxii. 1. Jud. v. 28. In Hith. 
To flag through shame, be abashed or 
ashamed of oneself, to be quite confounded. 
Gen, ii. 25. 

See Mr. Bate’s Crit. Heb. on this Root. 

Der. Bashful, abash. 

bw 

In general, 7Ὸ concoct, coquere. 

I. To ripen, as corn by the solar heat. 
Joel iii. or iv. 13. In Hiph. To cause 
to ripen. Gen. xl. 10. 

Il. To dress with fire, as by roasting, Deut. 
xvi. 7. 2 Chron. xxxv. 13.—by bozling, 
1 Sam. ii. 13, 15, & al. freq—or by 
baking, 2 Sam. xiii. 8. As a Ν. fem. 
plur. nY>wan Boiling Bact laces for 
dressing victuals. oce. Ezek. xlvi. 23. 


* See Plutarch, De Isid. & Osir. tom. ii, p. 376. 
D. EB. edit Xylandri, where other reasons also are 
assigned ; and Pluche’s Hist. du Ciel, tom. i. p. 155. 
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III. As a Particle, δα, compounded of 3 
in, & that which, and > for, see under 
w IV 

mwa 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
wa and pa, and in Syriac [pa sig- 
nify to be sweet, agreeable, or the like. 
(See Castell.) Hence as a N. town 
pl. Onwa A spice or aromatic, from its 
sweet agreeable smell. Exod. xxxv. 8, 
28, & al. freq. 

Also, An odoriferous piant or flower. Cant. 
iv. 14, 16.v.13.vili. 14. See Harmer’s 
Outlines of a Comment on Solomon’s 
Song, p. 163, 298. 

ΩΣ 

Perhaps of the same import as D2 (Isa. 
Ixiii. 18. Jer. xii. 10.) To tread, trample. 
Once, Amos vy. 11, where ten of Dr. Ken- 
nicott' sCodices read Dw without the}. 

Swa 

I, The general idea of this word seems to be, 

To spread, spread out, spread abroad. It 

occurs not, however, simply in this sense 

as a V. but as a N. applied to the Che- 
rubs, Ezek. x. 12, tonwa 55), and the 
whole extent of them; Vulg. et omne 
corpus eorum, and their whole body, So 

Eng. trans}. | 

. As a V. in Kal and Hiph. To spread, 

spread abroad, as praises, Isa. lx. 6.— 

news or tidings, whether bad, as 1 Sam. 

iv. 17, comp. 2 Sam. 1. 20. xviii. 20; 

or more usually good, 1 Sam. xxxi. 9. 

2 Sam. iy. 10, & al. freq. In Psal. Ixviii. 

12, nwan “ is feminine, and points out 

the women who with musick, and songs, 

and dancings, celebrated the victories of 
the Israelites over their enemies, accord- 
ing to the custom of those times, Exod. 

xv. 20. 1 Sam. xviii. 6.” Chandler’s 

Life of K. David, vol. ii. p. 65*. It is 

applied to the glad tidings of the Go- 

spel, Isa. xl. 9. lii. 7. Ixi. 1. The LXX 

generally render it by evayleatw. In 

Hith. fut. swan It dehetahal will be 

told, or let somewhat be told, i. e. there 

are tidings. occ. 2 Sam. xviii. 31. As 
aN. fem. mwa and mwa News, tidings. 

_ 2 Sam. xviii. 20, 22, 25, 27, & al. 

ΠῚ. AsaN, wa Flesh, that soft muscular 
substance which is spread over the bones, 
blood-vessels, and nerves of the animal 
body, according to that of Job x. 11, 


Il 


* Comp. Glassii Philol. Sacr. lib. iii, tract. 1, can. 
21, col. 610, edit. Lips. 4to. Michaelis in Lowth 
Prelect. p. 562, edit. Gotting. Note. Bp, Lowth’s 
Note on Isa. χὶ]. 9. 
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Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, 
It is variously applied. 

. Flesh of men or animals, strictly so called, 

Gen. ii, 21. Jer. xix. 9. Gen. xii. 2,3, 4. 

—of fishes. Lev. xi. 11. So im 1 Cor. 

xv. 39, Σαρξ, Flesh, is applied to jishes, 

as well as to men, beasts, and birds. 

And in Heb. “ is also spoken of rep- 

tiles. See Gen. vii. 14, 15, 16, 21. 
The Heb. N. swa, like the Arabic twa 

and ΤΣ, appears plainly to denote the 

skin whichis spread over the human body, 
and is so rendered by our translators, 

Ps. cii. 6. Comp. Job iv. 15. xix. 20, 

where 7) seems to mean the cuticle or 

outer skin, wa the inner. Comp. Job 

x. 11. Lam. iv. 8. and see Michaelis, 

Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 236, and 

Anonym. Note on Ps. cii. 6, in Merrick’s 

Annotations. 

Man considered as infirm or weak. Jer. 

xvii. 5. 

It denotes what is sof? and pliable. Ezek. 

xi. 19. xxxvi. 26. 

5.—Wholly carnal or sensual, given up to 
Jleshly appetites and passions. Gen. vi. 3. 

6.—Near relation, consanguinity. Gen. 
xxix. 14. xxxvii. 27. 

7.—The secret parts. Ezek. xvi. 26. xxiii. 20. 

8. wa Ὁ5 All flesh, signifies either all man- 
kind, as Gen. vi. 12, 13; or all animals, 
as Gen. vi. 17, 19. : 

nat 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but evidently 
denotes capacity, power of receiving or 
containing, room, place, 

.AsaN.na A Bath, the largest measure 
of capacity next to the Homer, of which 
it was the tenth part. See Ezek. xlvy. 
11, 14. It was equal to the Epha, i.e. 
to seven gallons and a half English, and 
is always in Scripture mentioned as a 
measure of liquids. 

II. As a N. mase. plur. ton. Receptacles, 
places te receive staves or bars. Exod. 

xxv. 27, (where LXX Oyxas) xxvi. 29, 
& al. freq. 

IiI.—In Reg. *n2 Bowes to hold perfumes. 
Isa. iii. 20. Comp. under we II. 

IV. AsaN. fem. plur. nina gq. d. Capa- 
cities. occ. Isa. vii. 19, MINIM ὉΠ) allies 
of capacities, capacious vallies ; LXX, 
Tas φάραγξει τῆς χωρας the vallies of 
the country. 

‘V. As aN. masc. 72, plur. &’na. 

1. Capacity.1 K. xvii. 32.13—as great as 
would contain; LXX χωρᾶσαν holding. 

+t Welsh Bath, a hut or dwelling. 


— 
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2. The in- (or receiving) side of a place, 
as opposed to the outside. Gen. vi. 14, 
& al. : 

3. A House, q. d. a receptacle, for man. 
freq. occ. A den or receptacle for wild 
beasts, Job xxxix. 6. A nest for birds, 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 4. A place in reference to 
something it contains, αἰ: ik. 3. 

4. A Household or family, Gen. vii. 1, ἃ 
al. freq. 

5. A House, household, estate, substance. 
1 K. xiii. 8. Comp. Esth. viii. 1, 2. Osnos 
and O:x.sa@ are used in the same sense in 
Greek; see Greck and Eng. Lexic. in 
Oma III. So LXX in K. osxe. 

6. A Temple, dedicated, whether to the true 
God, see | K. vi.—or to a false one, Jud. 
xvi. 26, 27,29, 30. 1 Sam. v.2,5. 1K. 
xvi. 32.2 K.v.18.x. 14,21, &al. But 
when in the books of Moses or Joshua 
we read of the m2 or Beth of such or such 
an idol in the land of Canaan, we must 
not imagine that the n’2 implies a house 
or covered building, because it does not 
appear that the Canaanites had any such 
in those early times. Moses, who in 
Deut. vii. 5. xii. 3, is very particular in 
commanding the Israelites to destroy the 
other appendages of the Canaanites’ ido- 
latry, never mentions their sacred build- 
ings, nor do we eyer read of them in the 
book of Joshua. Their Beths seem to 
have been nothing more than sacred in- 
closures, like the Grecian Tewevy. 

7. Mase. plur. na Hangings to form a 
receptacle for an idol, canopies, or some 
things of that kind, French translat. des 
pavillons, pavillions, 2 K. xxiii. 7. Comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 16, and soo IV. 

8. As a Particle m2 In, within (comp. 
Sense II, above.) Ezek. i. 27.. Comp. 
Proy. viii. 2, where LXX ἀναμέσον. in 
the midst, so Vulg. in mediis. 

VI. As a N. tra A Palace, a large and 
beautiful house. occ. Esth. i. 5. vii. 7, 8. 
Castell says, some think it a Persic word, 
because it occurs only in this book. 

Vil. As aN. na The pupil of the eye. 
See under ΠΣ II. 

VII. As aN. fem. na, A daughter. See 
under 32 VII. . 

IX. Chald. As a V. To pass the night. 
Once Dan. vi. 18, or 19. It is often 
used in the same sense by the Chal- 
dee Paraphrasts, and in the Syriac lan- 
guage. 

dna 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
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signifies, To separate, sever, ““ separayit, 
segregavit,” Castell. And as Nouns in 
that language ‘ina and mdin2 denote the 
*sucker of a palm-tree now fit to be se- 
parated from its parent tree, and to bear 
Sruit for itself, and hence a marriageable 
virgin, who being separated from her mo- 
ther may now bear fruit of her own +. 
And in this latter sense the N. is applied 
in Heb. 

I. As a N. nana A marriageable virgin. 

‘Virgo matura, nubilis, ac integra ad- 
huc ἃ incorrupta.” Castell. Comp. Ro- 
bertson, 'Thesaur. Gen. xxiv. 16. Lev. 
xxi. 14, ἃ al. freq. In Lev, xxi. 14, 
mina is contradistinguished from α τοῖν 
dow, a divorced woman, one deflowered 
(nd5n) and an harlot. Comp. Ezek. 
xliv. 22. In Joel i. 8, it denotes az. 
espoused virgin before consummation. 
Comp. Deut. xxii. 23. Job xxxi. 1. 
4Y) or ΤΣ is a girl, a young woman, 
whether married, Deut. xxii. 15, 16, 
20, 21; or unmarried, Gen. xxiy. 16, 
28, 55, 57. 2 K. v. 2. Esth. ti. 2,3: 
mina (as above) a marriageable virgin ; 
naby a maid, a virgin, whether mar- 
riageable or not. See Gen. xxiv. 43. 
Exod, ii. 8. 
On Isa. xxxvii.22. Vitringa observes that 
societies and states, when in a regular, or- 
derly, flourishing, free condition, or en- 
joying a respectable and lawful govern- 
ment, are continually in Scripture on 
these very accounts compared to virgins. 
Comp. Lam. i. 15. Jer. xxxi. 21, xlvi. 11. 
Isa. xlvii. 1. On which last text see 
more in Vitringa. 

II. As a N. mase, plur. ona The signs 
or marks of virginity. Deut. xxii. 14, 
15,17. Also (to being understood) 
Days or time of virginity, virgin state ; so 
* Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 141, speaking of the 

palm-tree in Barbary, says, ‘* They are propagated 

chiefly from young shoots, taken from the roots of 
full grown trees; which, if well transplanted and 
taken care of, will yield their fruit in the sixth or 
seventh year; whereas those that are raised imme- 
diately from kernels will not bear till about their 


sixteenth.” It is well known,” adds the Doctor, 
“that these trees are male and female, and that the 


fruit [of the female] will be dry and insipid without 


a previous communication with the male ;” p. 142, 
where see more; as also in Scheuchzer Phys. Sacr. 
on Exod. xy. 27, and on Job xxix. 18; and in Has- 
selquist’s Trav. p. 416. The circumstance just men- 
tioned from Dr. Shaw shews the remarkable pro- 
priety of the oriental applications of the N. nda. 
+ See Castell’s Lex. Heptag. in 5na AR. and 
Professor Robertson’s Clavis Pentateuchi, No. 1356, 
2476, 








pra 
it may be rendered virginity. Lev. xxi. 
13, & al.. 

Little doubt, I presume, will remain in the 
reader’s mind, but the common and ob- 
vious interpretation of Deut. xxii. 14—17, 
is the true one, when he considers the fol- 
lowing account of the marriages of the 
Arabs, cited from D’ Arvieux, by Mr. 
Harmer inhis Outlines ofa New Commen- 
tary on Solomon's Song, p. 11. “ D' Ar- 
views tells us, that the bridegroom and 
bride being brought in ceremony to the 
place of marriage, the men and women 
sit down to table in different huts, where 
the marriage feast is celebrated; that in 
the evening the bride is twice presented 
to the bridegroom ; that the third time 
he carries her into the tent where the 
marriage is to be consummated ; and that 
after the consummation, the bridegroom 
returns to his relations and friends (whom 
he had left feasting together) with such a 
proof ofthe virginity of his bride, as Moses 
supposeth the Jews were wont to preserve 
with care, that in case the honour of their 
‘daughters should afterwards be aspersed, 
they might be freed from the reproach ; 
which being shewn, the bridegroom is 
complimented afresh, and passes the rest 
of the night in rejoicing.” See more on 
this subject in Nzebuhr’s Description de 
PArabie, p. 31, &c. In the Complete 
System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 19, the 
reader may find a similar custom ob- 
served in some towns of Turkey at their 
marriages, and I have read of the like 
among the Tartars. Dr. Russell, in his 
Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 113, note, says, 
“« The tokens of virginity are expected by 
all sects in this country, but more inde- 
cently exposed by the Turks than any 
other.” Mons. Savary speaking of the 
marriages ofthe Egyptians, says, ‘Quand 
c'est une fille, il faut que les signes de vir- 
ginité paroissent ; autrement, il (le Mari) 
est en droit de la renvoyer ἢ 565 parens, 
ἃ cest le plus grand deshonneur qui 
peut arriver ἃ une famille.” Lettres sur 
Egypte, tom. iii. p. 38. ἂ 

From this root may be derived the Greek 
Baradros effeminate, and Βαταλιζομναι to 
live effeminately. 

pn. 

To cut in pieces. So Chaldee Targ. ynyi2 
They shall cut thee in pieces, i. e. alive 
—a dreadful punishment sometimes in- 
flicted by the ‘Babylonians. Once, Ezek. 
xvi. 40. Comp. Dan. ii. 5, and see 
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yY7I— INA 
Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 


na : 

I. 10 divide asunder. Gen. xv. 10. Asa 
N. mase. plur. in Reg. "na Parts so di- 
vided, divisions. Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. ἽΠ2 
in Cant. ii. 17, seems rather an appella- 
tive than a proper name, and so N25 
will be Mountains of intersection or 
cragginess, i. e. intersected, craggy 
mountains, LXX, opy κοιλωμᾶτων moun- 
tains with hollows. 

II. Chald. sna A Particle, After. Dan. 
ii. 39. It is also written Inka Dan. 
vii, 6, 7. 





PLURILITERALS in ἃ. 
ΤΣ 


The meaning of this word has been much 
disputed, and various are the senses 
which ancient and modern interpreters 
have assigned to it. I embrace that of 
the learned Bochart, Hierozoic. P. II. 
lib. v. cap. 5, and so render it as a N. 
Pearl, This precious substance, which 
is naturally hard, white, smooth, and 
glossy, is found in many parts of the 
world, and produced in the shell of the 
pearl-oyster, with which the Persian 
gulph in particular abounds. Perhaps 
the Hebrew name is from 32 singular 
and > smooth, as being the only gem 
naturally smooth and polished. Or as 

“6 all pearls, says The New and Complete 

Dictionary of Arts, &c. are formed of the 

matter of the shell, and consist of a num- 

ber of coats, spread with perfect regu- 
larity one over another, in the manner of 
the several coats of an onion, or like the 
several strata of the stones found in the 
bladders or stomachs of animals, only 
much thinner,” may not the Hebrew 
name 572, according to this account, 
be a derivative from 512 to divide, and 

115 smooth, a smooth stratum, or the like ? 

occ. Gen. ii. 12. Num. xi. 7. Comp. 

Exod. xvi. 31. ὰ 

ἌΡ ΧΣ: 

A Particle (from 52 not, and “ty unto), 
Without, besides, except. Gen. xiv. 24. 
xli. 44, & al. With » prefixed “ydan 
The same. Num. v. 20. 2 Sam. xxii. 32. 

bya 

As a N. from 52 not, and δὴ profit. See 
the learned Merrick’s Annotation on Ps. 
xviil- 5. 

I. Asanabstract N. Unprofitableness, worth- 


~ 








Δ 
lessness, wickedness. 
xy..9. Prov. xix. 28. 1 Sam, 2.)16) 
xxv. 25. 2 Sam. xvi. 7. 1 K. xxi. 13; 
in which last three passages observe that 
ΓΙ emphatic is prefixed, q. d. the greatest 
or most abandoned wickedness. >y12524 
An affair of wickedness, Eng. transl. a 
wicked thing, Ps. ci. 8. xli. 9, A word, 
or matter, of Belial, i.e. a heinous accu- 
sation, ἐδ poured out upon him. Vitringa 
on Isa. xlix. 7, explains this expression 
of the crime of treason against the Roman 
emperour, of which the Jews accused 
Jesus Christ before Pilate, John xix. 
ἀν ἰδ, 

II. As an Adjective, Worthless, wicked, 
good for nothing, Ares, Nequam. Job 
xxxiv. 18. Comp. Nah. ii. 1. 

III. Ina concrete or collective sense, Worth- 
less, or wicked, men. 2 Sam. xxii. 5. 

xxiii. 6, Ps. xviii. 5. Nah.i.11. 

bia 

As a N. Jron, a well known metal. The 
name 5) may be derived from 4a bright 
(like the solar flame, Cant. vi. 10.), and 
bi3 to fuse, melt with heat, (dropping the 
3 as usual). For it has been observed by 
* chemical writers, not only that iron 


See Deut. xiii. 13. 


* “Tron ignites long before it fuses, nor melts 
without a violent fire; and this the most slowly of 
all metals,” Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. 
Ῥ- 93. 

‘* Iron—requires the strongest fire of all the me- 
tals to melt it.—It grows red-hot long before it 
melts, and is known to be approaching towards 
that state by its becoming whiter, and by its 
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melts slowly even in the most violent 
fire, but also that it ignites, or becomes 
red-hot long before it fuses ; and any one 
may observe the excessive brightness of 
iron when red- or rather white-hot, 2 
therefore, q.d. the bright fuser, is a very 
descriptive name for it. Num, xxxi. 22. 
Deut. viii. 9, & al. freq. ; 
Since zron requires the strongest fire of all 
metals, to fuse it, hence there is a peculiar 
propriety in the expression 922 A 
urnace for iron, or an tron furnace for 
violent and sharp afflictions. See Deut. 
iv. 20. 1 K. viit, 51. 
bya 259 Chariots (q. ἃ. chariotry) of or 
with tron, probably means chariotscovered 
or plated with iron, so as not easily to be 
broken or cut in pieces. occ. Josh. xvii. 
16, 18. Jud. i. 19. iv. 3, 13. In Jud. 
the Vulg. renders the words currus falca- 
tos, chariots armed with scythes. But this 
does not seem the natural sense of the 
Heb, neither is there any proof that war- 
chariots of this kind were so early in- 
vented, Cyrus was the first who intro- 
duced them among the Persians. ‘See 
Xenophon, Cyropzed. lib. vi. p. 324, edit. 
Hutchinson, 8vo. and note 4. 

toawa See under m3 

4252 See under 425 

mwa See under w . 

sparkling.—Iron exposed to the focus of a great 

burning glass instantly grows red-hot, then turns 

whitish, sparkles and flames, and immediately after 

Pee en and Complete Dictionary of Arts, in 

RON. 
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rT 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

i 70 increase, rise, swell, grow higher and 
higher, as waters. occ. Ezek. xlvii. 5. 
1 Ὸ grow, asa bull-rush. occ. Job viii. 11. 
To increase, as affliction. occ. Job x. 16. 
As aN. psa Rising, swelling, as of wa- 
ters. Job xxxviii. 11. Jer. xii. 5. xlix. 19. 
1. 44. It is plain from a comparison of 
2 Chron. xii. 15, with Josh. iii. 15. iv. 19, 
that the river Jordan (probably from the 





melting of the snow on mount Libanus) 
began, in + some years at least, to over- 
flow its banks towards the beginning of 
the first month, our March ὁ, S. and 
continued soto do all the time of harvest, 
i. e. till the end of May or the beginning 
of Junet. Maundrell, in his Journey, 
at March 30, thus expresseth himself 
concerning this river: ‘* After having 


+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 214. 
ἡ Id. vol. ἢ, με Αἰ 0 : ie 
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descended the outermost bank, you go 
about a furlong upon a level strand, be- 
fore you come to the immediate bank of 
. the river. This second bank is so beset 
with bushes and trees, such as tamarisks, 
willows, oleanders, &c. that you can see 
no water till you have made your way 
through them. In this thicket anciently 
(and the same is reported of it to this 
day) seyeral sorts of wild beasts were 
wontto harbour themselves ; whose being 
washed out of the covert by the overflow- 
ings of the river, gave occasion to that al- 
lusion, Jer. xlix. 19, and 1. 44, He shall 
come up like alion from the swelling (j\83) 
of Jordan.” Comp. Ecclus. xxiv. 26. Mi- 
chaelis (Supplem. ad Lex, Heb. p. 241.) 
says, that the signification of the swelling 
of the Jordan is very unsuitable (ineptis- 
sima) to the Heb. -79"m piss) in Jer. xii. 5 ; 
yet the Chaldee paraphrast seems to have 
given a very natural sense to the end of 
this verse—‘‘ How thinkest thou to do 
with respect to the wild beasts of the field, 


which (are or appear) on the swelling of 


the Jordan ?” And in this exposition the 
Targumist has been followed by Mr. 
Lowth, and other commentators. 


In Zech. xi. 3, the second bank or thicket 


itself, above mentioned by Maundrell, 
seems to be called ya F pid. 


pride, haughtiness. 1 must say with Mr. 
Bate, “41 know not what the difference 
is between these two Nouns.” They oc- 
cur together, Isa. xvi, 6. Jer. xlviil. 29. 
As aN. psa, (formed as fv28 from 738) 
Proud, haughty. occ. Ps. cxxiii. 4. So 
LXX ὑπερήηφανοις, and Vulg. superbis. 
As a N. fem. πιὰ Pride, used for a 
proud person or persons, the abstract for 
the concrete. Ps. xxxvi. 12; as mi Vile- 
ness for vile persons, Ps. xii. 9. Comp. 
pa Jer. 1. 31, 32. 

Der. Greek yaiw to be proud, exult, 
French and Eng. gay, gaiety. Also, per- 
haps, Italian giova, French joie, Eng. 
Joy, &e. 

bya 

In general, To vindicate, avenge, recover, 
retrieve, or deliver, vindicare. 

I. To vindicate, recover, or deliver, that to 
which one has some right, from evil or 
wrong. So LXX, ῥυομαι. Gen, xviii. 16. 
Exod. vi. 6. 

Il. To vindicate or redeem an inheritance, 
to recover it for a price to its proper 
owner. See Ley. xxv. 24, &. AsaN. 
Dita 4 near kinsman, one who by the Mo- 
saic law had a right to redeem an inhe- 
ritance, and also was permitted to *vz- 
dicate or avenge the death of his relation, 
by killing the slayer if he found him out 


As a N. fem. msi A rising ἈΠ as of| “ of the cities of refuge, (see Num. xxxv. 


smoke, Isa. ix. 18. Also, A swelling, as 
of the sea, Ps. Ixxxix. 10. 

iI. Asa N. 8) plur. ΠῚ A valley, or 
more properly, a rising ground, or lawn 
“rising from the bottom to the adjoinin 
hill. Num. xxi. 20, dnd from Bamoth 
to δὰ in the country of Moab to the top 
of Pisgah, i. e. they encamped on the 
rising ground—to the top of the hill.” 
Bate. freq. occ. 11 (without the 55) is 
used in the same sense. Deut. xxxiv. 6. 
Josh. xv. 8, & al. freq. As aN. fem. 
plur. nvsa The same. Ezek. vii. 16. 
& al. 

Ill. Asa V. To be exalted in glory or ho- 
nour. Spoken of Jehovah, occ, Exod. 
xv. 1,21. As aN, pissa Exaltation, ex- 
cellency, as of God, Exod. xy. 7. Job 
xxxvil. 4. Mic. v. 3, or 4, & al.—of the 
people of Israel, Nah. ii. 2, or 3.—of the 
land of Canaan, Ps. xlvii. 5. nisa Nearly 
the'same. Ps. xciii. 1. Isa. xii. 5. 

IV. As a Participle, or participial N. ns2 

_ Proud, vainly elated, or lifted up. Job 
xl. 6, 7. Isa. ii. 12. 83 The same. Isa. 
xvi. 6. As Ns. psa and mia Elation, 


19, 21, &c.) and so was a type of him 
who was to redeem man from death and 
the grave, to recover for him the eternal 
inheritance, and to avenge him on Satan, 
his spiritual enemy and murderer. See 
inter al. Job xix. 25. Ps. xix. 15. evii. 2. 
exix. 154, Isa. xxxv. 9. xliii. 1. li. 10. 
lii. 3. lix. 20. Ixiii. 4. Hos. xiti. 14. 
Hutchinson's Works, vol. vi. p. 341, &e. 
and Bate’s Crit. Heb. in sx. Mase. 
plur. in Reg.»ssa, rendered in our trans- 
lation kinsfolks, 1 K. xvi. 11. In Ruth 
ii. 20, thirty-one of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices read 1953829, and nine 13R120, with 
the plural » Comp. Targ. and LXX, 
* The ancient Greeks “ had no public officer 
charged by the state to look after murderers. The 
relations of the deceased alone had the right to pur- 
sue revenge. Homer shews it clearly (LI. ix. lin. 
628, ἅς.) We may add to the testimony of this 
reat poet that of Pausanias, who speaks in many 
places of this ancient usage (lib. v. c. 1, p. 376. 
jib. viii. c. 34, p- 669.), an usage that appears to 
have always subsisted in Greece (See Plat. de Leg. 
Ι. ix. p. 930, 931, and 933. Demosth. in Aristocrat. 
p- 736. Pollux, lib. viii. cap. 10, segm. 118.” 
Goguet’s Origin of Laws, ὅζο, pt. 2, book 1, art. 8, 
vol. ii. p. 71, edit. Edinburgh. 














= pis < 
and Ruth iii. 12. -As a N. fem. ΠΡ 
Redemption, right of redemption. Ley. 

xxv. 24, 26, 29. Also, Price of redemp- 

- tion, 
kindred. Ezek. xi. 15, to. dx The 
avenger of blood, he who (as above) 
had a right to avenge the blood of his 
relation. Num, xxxv. 19, ἃ al. freq. 
And because the avenger of blood was 
often defiled with the blood of the slayer, 
or perhaps because the people were apt 
to regard him as polluted by it, (see 
Gusset, Comment. Ling. Heb.) hence in 
the latter Hebrew writers. 

III. Asa V. Yo: pollute, defile. Tu Niph. 
ὙΌΣ they were polluted with blood. 
Lam. iv. 14. So Isa. lix. 3. Comp. 
Zeph. iii. 1.. In Kal and Huph. Mal: 
i. 7, Ye-offer 2810 polluted bread upon 

‘ay altar, and ye say, whit yes 
have we polluted thee? Comp. ver. 12. 


Neh. xiii. 29. In Hith. 710 defile oneself.| 


oce. Dan. i. 8. In Niph. with 7 follow- 
ing, To be put away, or removed from, 
as polluted, q..d. To be polluted from. 
oce. Ezra ii. 62. Neh. vii. 64. 
iV. To avenge, take vengeance on. occ. 
Job iii. 5, Let darkness and the shadow 
of death xx take vengeance on it, LXX 
εχλαξοι αὑτὴν seize it, alluding, perhaps, 
to the avenger of blood’s seizing the of- 
fender. ‘As a N. fem. sing. with a for- 
mative δαὶ in Reg. ndyuss “ Vengeance. 
occ. Isa. lxil. 3, Their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and (on) all 
my raiment Ἢ RIN My vengeance, i.e. 
in taking of it should be daubed with 
’ the slaughter.” Bate. One of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s MSS. reads indus I have pol- 
luted it. See Bp. Lowth’s note. 
O43 ip 
Occurs not as a V. but the idea is evident 
from the things to which it is applied, 
namely, Gibbosity, protuberance, promt- 
nence, or the like. ε 
. Asa Ν. aa The back οὗ ἃ man consider- 
-ed as raised or hunched up. oce. Ps. 
exxix. 3. Comp. Dan. vii. 6. Ezek. χ. 2, 
in. which last passage thirty-two, at 
least, of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
trpai with the plural ", 
Il. The base of analtar, ‘‘ Dorsum sustinens 
altare, The back supporting the altar.” 
Cocceius. oce. Ezek. xliii. 18. French 
translation, Ce (sein sera) le dos de V'au- 
tel, This (bosom'shall be) the back of the 
altar. But does not this seem a forced 
application of the Heb. 33, as denoting a 
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Lev. xxv. 51, 52. Translated,| 


back? and shall we "δηλ νοδων. 4 

{πᾶς in this text Ezekiel uses 24, in the 

Chaldee sense, and adopt the Vulgate 

translation, Hee quoque erat, fossa alta- 

ris, This also (i. e. what was formed by 
the pm and the border) was the foss of 
the altar? ' 

Ill. As a N. 23 plur. to»23, and, in the 

construct used for the absolute form, #293 

and 55} The locust in its caterpillar state, 

so called, either from its shape in gene- 
ral, or from its continually hunching out 

its back, in moving. occ. Isa. xxxili. 4. 

Amos vii. 1. Nah. ii. 17. And to ex- 

plain these passages I observe, that 16 is 

in their caterpillar state that the locusts 
are the most destructive, marching direct- 
ly forward, and in their way eating up 
every thing that is green and juicy; that 
in and near the Holy Land they are in 
this state in the month of April, which 
corresponds to the beginning of the 
springing up-of the latter growth after the 
King’s feedings, which were in Marth ; 
and lastly, that in the beginning of June, 
mp mova in the time of cooling, when 
the people are retired to their cool sum- 
iner-houses or country-seats, the cater- 
pillar-locusts of the second brood are 
settled in the fences ΟΥ̓Δ, whither the 
parent-locusts had retired to lay their 
eggs. But for the further illustration of 
these particulars, I must request the 
reader attentively to peruse Dr. Shaw’s 

Travels, p. 187, 2d edit. and compare 

with Harmer’s Observations, vol. 1. p. 

225, &c. and vol. ii. p. 466, &c. 

IV. As a N. inase. plur. to23 Vaulted or 
arched rooms, as of the temple. oce.1 Καὶ, 
vi. 9, and covered 2123 the arched rooms 

- or arches (vault-beams, Eng. marg.)— 
with cedar. 

V. ‘As a N. 23 A vaulted or arched 
room, such as prostitutes dwelt in. occ. 
Ezek.- xvi. 24, 31, 39... So Fornix, 
a vault, (whence Eng. fornication) is 
used in the Latin writers for a ὁ70- 
thel ; and the LXX render 23 in Eze- 
kiel twice by “πόργειον, and once by 
οἴκημα wopvixoy, and the Vulg. by: lu- 
panar. é 

VI. As a N. mase. plur. 2°22, Jer. xiv. 3, 

Arched or vaulted reservoirs of waters, or 

rather arched or vaulted aqueducts ; those, 

namely, made by king Hezekiah, 2 Chron. 

xxxii. 30, to bring the water of the foun- 

tain of Gihon (which was situated on the 





westerti side of the city of David, iicli- 
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ning to the south*) το underground, 
straight to the city of David. So the 
author of Ecclus. ch. xlviii. 17, or 19, 
Ezekias fortified his city, καὶ εἰσήγαγεν 
εἰς μεσὸν αὑτῆς ὕδωρ, (so Complut. and 
MS. Alex.) QPYZE (EN) SIAHPQ: 
AKPOTOMON, καὶ wxodouyce κρηνας 
εἰς ὕδατα and brought in water into the 

- midst thereof, he digged the hard rock 
with iron, and built fountains for waters. 
And Tacitus describing the city of Jeru- 
salem, Hist. lib. v. cap. 12, particularly 
mentions ‘‘ Fons perennis aque, cavati 
sub terra montes, δ᾽ piscine cisterneque 
servandis imbribus, A never-failing foun- 
tain of water, the mountains scooped, or 
bored through, underground Ὁ [plainly for 
the passage of the water], and pools and 
cisterns for preserving the rain.” 

Vil. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. "3 The 
bosses or umbos of shields which project 
in the middle of them. occ. Job xv. 26. 

VIII. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. "32, 
Ezek. i. 18, The felloes or rings of the 
wheels, which do not appear to have had 
any zaves. And so, 1 K. vii. 33, 123 are 
the felloes or rings of the wheels, and 
“wr the naves. Comp. below under 
wr. 

IX. Asa N. fem. plur. naa Felloes or bend- 
ing rings of wheels. occ. Ezek. i. 18. 
X.As aN. fem. plur. naa The arched pro- 
minent flesh over the eyes, or the eye- 
brows themselves. So: LXX oppus, and 

Vulg. supercilia. occ. Lev. xiv. 9. 

XI. As aN. mase. plur.to123 Heaps, banks, 
or ridges of earth. occ. 2 K.iii.16, “ Make 
this valley 1:23 22 full of banks, to 
stop the water from running down the 
valley.” Bate. Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 236, 
uses crassa terga, stiff backs (i. 6. of earth 
ploughed up) for ridges. So terga, Georg. 
i. lin. 97. Job xiii. 12, a3 Won 1235 
‘Your swelling heaps (are) swelling 
heaps of mire. He means their swelling 
heaps of words ; their high-flown dis- 
courses, in particular, on the happy con- 
dition of pious and virtuous persons even 
in the present world.” Scott's note. Such 
heaps of mire required no efforts to de- 
stroy them, they would dissolve and fail 
of themselves. 

XII. Chald. 23 and in the emphatic form 


* Comp. Maundrell’s: Travels, April 9, with 
Shaw’s Plan of Jerusalem, Trav. p. 277. ᾿ 

t Not as the pompous Mr. Gordon erroneously 
- renders it, “The mountains were all scooped into 
caverns.” For what ? 





821, Nearly the same as Heb. x33, 4 
pit or dungeon, used as a den of lions. 
Dan. vi. 7, 12, & al. So LXX Aaxxos, 
and Vulg. lacus. 

XIII. As a N. mase. plur. with a forma- 
tive », 13” Husbandmen, ‘who turn up 
the land in ridges or backs.” Bate. occ. 
Jer. lii. 16, and 2 K. xxy. 12, according 
to the Complutensian edit. and at least 
forty-seven more of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices. Also, Lands to be so culti- 
vated. occ, Jer. xxxix. 10. Comp. Sense 
XI. 

XIV. As aN. with a formative ἢ, 73} Gzb- 
bous, hump-backed. oce. Ley. xxi. 20. So 
LXX κυρτὸς, and Vulg. gibbus. With 
the } doubled, 102321 54 A mountain of 
gibbosities, i.e. with several protube- 
rances. occ. Ps. Ixviii. 16, 17; where 
LXX opos relupwmevoy a cheese-like bill. 
See the following word. But on Ps. 
Ixviii. 16, 17, I add, agreeably to Mr. 
Merrick’s note on this text, that the 
Chald. p23 signifies g2bbous, 93:21 gibbo- 
sity, summit, and $3113 the eye-brows ; so 
Syr. 82°21 the eye-brow, summit (see Ca- 
stell, Lexic.); that Bochart (Chanaan, 
lib. i. cap. 42.) in speaking of the 
Montes Gebenne or Cebenne (Les Ce- 
vennes), which are called by Strabo 
Ῥαχις ὀρεινὴ a mountainous back or ridge, 
rg αν Thus 822 in Syriac is the brow of 
a hill, Luke iv. 29; and that the same 
learned writer observes from Camden, 
that the British word Keven signifies the 
ridge of a mountain. So Mr. Richards 
in his Welsh Dictionary, “Cefn, the 
back of a man or beast, a promontory, or 
hill lying out, a ridge of a mountain — 
Hence in all probability—the Cevennes 
in France, Keven or Chevin in. York- 
shire, and doubtless many other such 
names in England, Scotland, and France, 
&e. 7 

XV. As aN. fem. 1123, or, according to 
some printed copies, and many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s MSS, 7324 Cheese. So LXX 
τυρῳ, and Vulg. caseum. occ. Job x. 10. 

_ Dr. Shaw, in his account of the Bar- 
bary cheeses, (Travels, p. 168), tells us, 
they are small, rarely weighing above two 
or three pounds, and tn shape and sizelike 
our penny-loaves. One would imagine the 
ancient Jewish (or Eastern) cheeses were 
of the same shape, since the same word 
signifies an hill, which in Job x is trans- 
lated cheese. So the LXX translate the 
high hills, Ps., Ixviii. 15, 16, by a. word 
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that signifies cheese-like hills.” Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 285. 

Der. Gibbous, &c. 

824 

As a N. A pit, ditch, or pool. occ. Isa. 
xxx. 14. Ezek. xlvii. 11. Chald, #823. 
See under 23 XII. 

733 

With a radical, fixed and immutable n. 

I. In Kal, To be high, elevated, tall, lofty. 
Job xxxv. 5. 1 Sam. ix. 2. x. 23. In 


Hiph. To exalt, make high. Ezek. xvii. 24. | 


2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. Also, Z'o mount up. 
Job xxxix. 27. “The eagle is of all 
birds that which mounts to the greatest 
height.” Buffon, Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, 
tom. i. p. 115. As a N. maa High, 
height, Gen. vii. 19. Deut. iii. 5. 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7. xvii. 4. Majesty, Job xl. 10.8723 
fem. with the formative s instead of 4 
after the Chaldee form. Ezek. xxxi. 5, 
but eight of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
Tay. 723 joined with 25 the heart, Prov. 
xvi. 5, withny the breath, Prov. xvi. 18. 
Eccles. vii. 8, with ὩΝ the nose, Ps. x. 4. 
with tory the eyes, Ps. ci. 5. (comp. 
Ps. xviii. 28.) beautifully describes pride 
and haughtiness, from the swelling hearts, 
strong and quick breathing (see Acts ix. 
1.), contemptuous and high looks (comp. 
Prov. xxx. 13.) of such persons. 
see Mr. Bate on the word. Hence, 

Il. To be elated, haughty, proud. \sa. iii. 16. 
Jer. xiii. 15. Zeph. ii. 11. AsaN.maa 
Haughtiness. Jer. xlviii. 29. Fem. 23 
used adverbially, 2 2, with, being un- 
derstood, Haughtily, proudly. 1 Sam. 
ii. 3. Comp. Isa. ii. 11, 17. . But 

III. As there is a good and commendable, 
as well as an evil and blameable elation, 
or elevation of heart, so 1a» Max his heart 
was lifted up is once used in a good 
sense, for he took courage, grew confi- 
dent or bold. 2 Chron. xvii. 6. 

Der. Gibbet. 


2}. 
Asa Ν, Bald before, fore-head bald. So 
LXX Αναφαλανῖος. occ. Lev. xii. 41. 


Fem. nmaa The bald fore-hand.. So LXX| - 


Avagaravlwua, occ. Lev. xiii. 42, 43, 55. 
But in the last Text it is spoken of cloth 
or skin, and seems to denote their fore- 
and outer, or right side. 

δὴ} 

I. To set up a boundary, to bound, termi- 
nate, occ. Deut. xix. 14. Josh. xviii. 20. 
Zech. ix. 2. In Hiph. To bound, set 
bounds to. occ, Exod. xix. 12, 23.. As 
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a N. 512} or 523 A bound, limit, border. 
Gen. x. 19. xxiii. 17, & al. freq. Asa 
N. fem. 7923, in Reg. ndaa, plur. mdyaa 
and nbaa The same. See Isa. xxviii. 25. 
Ps. Ixxiy. 17. Num. xxxii. 33. Comp. 
Exod. xxviii. 14, 22. xxxix. 15. 

II, As aN. i231 The mark ofa boundary, 
a land-mark. Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17. 
Prov. xxii. 28, Fem. plur. in Reg. ndiaa 
Land-marks. Job xxiv. 2. 

Der. Gaddle, a mixt language, such as is 
spoken on the confines of different coun- 
tries ; Islandic gabl, a bound, (see Ju- 
nius Etymol. Anglic.) and Eng. gabel 
(end of a house). Welsh gafael, tenure, 
or lands bounded. 

paid See under 22. 

yas 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
is evident from the things to which it is 
applied, namely, conicalness of form, 
though not in a mathematical, but in a 
popular sense. 

I. As a N. fem. πῦρ and in Reg. nyaa A 
mountain or hill, from its conical form ; 
for as* an excellent writer has well ob- 
served, ““ Mountains and hills have gene- 
rally on all sides a regular descent or in- 
clination from their tops, greater or less, 
longer or shorter, and when separately 
considered, and without attending to 
every little inequality, may be said to be 
of a conical or pyramidical shape.” Exod. 
xvii. 9, 10. 1 Sam. x. ὃ. Isa. xxxi. 4. 
For Mount Sion, and mnyaa its slope ; 
on which the temple stood. 

II. Asa N. 23 4 large drinking vessel, a 
goblet, shaped, I suppose, as sometimes 
to this day, like a truncated cone. occ. 
Gen. xliv. 2, 12, 16, 17. Jer. xxxv. 5; 
from which last text, compared with the 
former, it appears that ΡΣ or 3 is a 
larger vessel out of which the wine was 
poured into the drinking cups. Itanswers 
perhaps to the Greek xpyryp, as niDD to 
the κυπελλα or derara. Thus Homer, 
I]. iii. lin. 247, 8. 


Gepe Se KPHTHPA Gwesvov 
Κηρυξ Ἰδαιος. ηδὲ χρυσεια KYTIEAAA. 


lin. 295, 


Owwoy δ᾽εκ KPHTHPOS αφυσσαμενοι DETIAESSIN 
Exy cov 








.--.οὕΟὨ 


* See Mr. Catcott’s Treatise on the Deluge, 
Ρ. 247, ἂς. 2d edit. where the reader may find the 
evidence for the deluge arising from the form and 
structure of mountains stated with great precision 
and force. 
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If. As a N. masc. plur. yaa, and 
mya The bowls of the golden candle- 
stick. Theseare expressed to be pwn 
shaped like almonds, i. e. approaching to 
a conical form. occ. Exod. xxv. 31, 33, 
34. xxxvii. 17, 19. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. my2a0 The caps 
or bonnets of the Jewish Priests, which, 
when fixed to their heads, had probably 
the form of a truncated cone, occ. Exod. 
xxviil. 40. xxix. 9. xxxix. 28. Lev. viii. 
13, 

33 

I. In Kal, To be strong, powerful, to pre- 
vail, Gen. vii. 18, 19, 24, & al. freq. 
In Hiph. The same. occ. Ps. xii. 5. 
Also, 10 make strong’, establish, confirm. 
occ. Dan. ix. 27. In Hith. construed 
with by against, To strengthen oneself, 
exert one’s strength. occ. Isa. xlii. 13.— 
with σὴς To strengthen oneself against, to 
be stout or insolent towards. occ. Job 
xv. 25. Absolutely, To behave oneself) 
stoutly or insolently, to be insolent. occ. 
Job xxxvi. 9. As Ns. 123 and 31, 
Strong, powerful, mighty. Gen. vi. 4. 
x. 8, 9, ἃ al. freq. Fem. 7121 Strength, 
might. Eccles. ix. 16. Job xxxix. 19, ἃ 
al. freq. Also, Mastery, victory. Exod. 
xxxii. 18. 

II, As a N. 423 A man, as distinguished 
from a woman or child, on account of 
his superiour strength, Lat. vir, which in 
like manner from vis, strength. See 
inter al. Deut. xxii. 5. Jer. xliii. 6. Exod. 
xii. 37. 923 A male child, as distinguish- 
ed from a female; so LXX Αρσεν. Job 
iii. 3. Comp. Jer. xxxi. 22. It some- 
times, like homo in Latin, and man in 
Eng. denotes the species. See Ps. xxxiv. 
9. Job iv. 17. xiv. 10, 14. Any or every 
man. Jer. xvii. 5, 7. ᾿ 
In Joel ii. 8, 42: is applied to locusts, 
whom the prophet in the verse immedi- 

ΜΌΝ preceding had compared to 113 

mighty men. Itis equivalent to ws every 

one, each, in the 8th verse. 

The prohibitory law, Deut. xxii. 5, seems 

directed against an idolatrous usage, 

which from this text appears to be as an- 
cient as Moses, and which later writers 
inform us was to be found among several 
nations in after times, and that too attend- 
ed with the most abominable practices. 

From Plutarch * we learn that the Egyp- 

tians called the moon the mother of the 

world, and assigned to her φυσιν apoeyo- 

* De Isid. & Osir. tom. ii. p. 368, edit. Xylandr. 
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θηλυν, anature both male and female ; and 
Boyse+ says of Diana, Luna or the Moon, 
that ‘the Egyptians worshipped this 
deity both as male and female, the men 
sacrificing to it as Luna, the women as 
Lunus, and each sex on these occasions as- 
suming the dress of the other.” (But Qu?) 
““ Indeed this goddess was no other than 
the Venus Urania or Ceelestis of the As- 
syrians, whose worship andrites the Phe- 
nicians brought into Greece.” The Assy- 
rian Venus was of both sexes, and accord- 
ingly she was worshipped by her votaries, 
sometimes in the attire of men, some- 
times in that of women, the men and wo- 
men mutually changing dresses with each 
other 1. Macrobius§, after observing that 
some persons corrupt that line in Virgil 
(En. ii. lin. 632.) by reading Dea God- 
dess, instead of Deo God, meaning Venus, 
and that Acterianus affirms, that in Cal- 
vus we should read Pollentemque Deum 
Venerem, Venus that powerful God, non 
deam, not goddess,” adds, that “ there is 
an image of her in Cyprus with a beard, 
but in a female dress with a sceptre, 
and the stature of a man, and the 
think that she zs both male and female ||. 
Aristophanes calls her Agpodsrov.— 
‘¢ Philochorus also in his Atthis affirms, 
that she is the moon, and that the men 
sacrifice to her dressed as women, and 
the women as men, because she is thought 
to be both male and female F.” 

It is no difficult matter to guess at the 
consequences of these holy masquerades. 


+ Pantheon, p.72, 2d edit. 

+ Univ. Hist. vol. iv. p. 358, 8vo, and Guthrie’s 
General Hist. vol. ii. p. 24, 5. 

§ Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. 8. 

|| As the Latin of Macrobius (edit. Hen, Steph. 
Paris, 1585.) is here confused aud apparently cor- 
rupted, I shall give Servius’s Note on Virgil, An. ii. 
lin. 632, which is clearer to the same purpose— 
“ Est in Cypro simulachrum barbate [Veneris scil.] 
corpore & veste muliebri, cum sceptro & natura vi- 
rili, quod ΑΦροδιτον vocant, cui viriin veste muliebri, 
mulieres in virili veste sacrificant. There is in 
Cyprus animage of a bearded Venus, with the body 
and dress of a woman, but with a sceptre and the 
sex ofa man, which they call Agpod:ros masc. and to 
which the men sacrifice in a female dress, the women 
in a masculine one.” 

Arnobius, advers. Gent. lib. iii. derides the Hea- 
then for praying to deities, without knowing whe- 
ther they were gods or goddesses. “ Consuestis in 
precibus, sive tu Deus, sive tu Dea, dicere.” Ter- 
tullian, Apolog. cap. 16, ““ Lunus et Luna.” 

47 Philochorus quoque in Atthide eandem affirmat 
esse Lunam, & ei sacrificium facere vires cum veste 
muliebri, mulieres cum virili, quod eadem et’mas 
estimatur et feemina. Macrob. ut sup. 
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Julius Firmicus, however, De Errore pro- 
fanarum Relig. cap. 4, does not leave us 
to conjecture; for, speaking of the Assy- 
rians, he says, ‘The Assyrians and part 
of the Africans reckon the air the princi- 
pal of the elements, and this they worship 
under an artificial image (¢maginaté figu- 
ratione) and have consecrated it by the 
name of Juno or the Virgin Venus, ἄς." 
And a little after—‘* Whom their com- 
pany of priests cannot duly serve un- 
less they effeminate their countenances, 
smooth their skins, and disgrace their 
male sex by female ornaments. Videre 
est in tpsis templis cum publico gemitu, 
miseranda ludibria, & viros muliebria 
pati, 5 hanc impuri & impudici corporis 
labem gloriosé ostentatione detegere.”’ 
Which words, expressive of the most 
abominable impurities, I hope I may be 
excused from translating. Comp. under 
wip V. 

HII. Asa N. 23 A lord, master, chief, Gen. 
xxvil. 29, 37. Fem. 22 A lady, mis- 
tress, a title of the Queens of Judah. 2 
K. x. 13. 2 Chron. xv. 16. Jer. xiii. 18, 
ΤῊΣ A mistress. Gen. xvi. 4, 8. Isa. 
xlvii. 5, 7. 

Der.. Greek xvdepvaw; Latin guberno, 
French gouverner, English gubernation, 
govern, &c. 


wad 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 


signifies to shave off, as hair, “ abrasit 
pilos.” Castell. 

I. Asa N.w23 Hail from its smoothness, 
as it occurs in the compound N. wrardss 
used for large hail-stones, as appears by 
the several contexts. occ. Ezek. xiii. 11, 
13. xxxviii. 22, in which last text the 
LXX render it by yaAatys hail. Comp. 
Josh. x. 11. Job xxxvili. 22, 23. Ps. 
xviii. 12. Isa. xxx. 30. Rey. viii. 7. 
xvi. 21. 


wares seems a plain compound of Ds} / 


lord, and wary hail, q. ἃ. grando do- 
minans, and perhaps refers to some 
idolatrous notion they entertained about 
hail. It is certain that the latter heathen 
attributed the sending of hail to their 
Jupiter, and looked upon any remarkable 
showers of it as proofs of his anger. So 
Horace, ode ii. lib. 1, | ‘ 

Jam satis terris nivis atque dire 

Grandinis misét Pater, &c. 

Too long, alas! with storms of hail and snow, 


Jove has chastis’d the world below... 
: MayNwaRincG,. 


~ Comp. Virgil An. iv. lin. 120, 161. Ain. 
ix. lin. 669, and Livy, lib. 11. cap. 62, 
and lib. xxvi. cap. 11 ; and see Daubuz 
on Rey. viii. 7. The learned Mr, Spence, 
in his Polymetis, plate 29, fig. 2, gives 
us a medal, on which Jupiter Pluvius, 
or the Rainy, is represented ‘ seated on - 
the clouds, holding up his right hand ; 
and pouring a stream of hau and rain 
from it upon the earth, whilst his Ful- 
men is held down in his left.” 

II. As’a N. waa An union or large pearl, 
or perhaps crystal, (Greek κρυσαλλος ice) 
probably so called from its smoothness or 
resemblance to hail. Once, Job xxviii. 18. 

44 » 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to expand. “1.expandit,” Ca- 
stell. 

As aN. in Heb. 13 The flat expanded roof 
of a house or other building, such as are 
usual in the * East to this day, and 
which were adapted to the various pur- 
poses for which we find them used in 
Scripture. See inter al. Deut. xxii. 8. 
Josh. ii. 6. Jud. xvi. 27. 2 K. xxiii. 12. 
Jer. xix. 13. Zeph. i. 5. Dan. iv. 26, or 29. 
In Galilee and Judea, as well as at Alep- 
po, they frequently sleep on the roofs of 
their houses, and so they appear from 1 
Sam. ix. 25,26, to have done anciently ; 
for those verses tell us that, after they 
descended from the high place, Samuel 
conversed with Saul on the house-top, 
and that at the spring of the day Samuel 
called Saul (on) the house-top, saying, 
Up, that I may send thee away; and 
Saul arose, i. e. from his bed on the 
house-top, where he had lodged all 
night+. Comp. LXX. on ver. 25. 

The flat extended roof or top of an altar. 
Exod. xxx, 3. 

To this root may be referred 118 Agag, 

which appears to be the common name 

of the kings of the Amalekites (as Pha- 
raoh of the Egyptians, Abimelek of the 

Philistines) from the comparatively large 

extent of their dominions. See Num. 

xxiv. 7, 20. 1 Sam. xv. 7, 8, 9. 

14 

I. In Kal, “ To assault, attack, or rush 
upon.’ Bate. occ. Gen. xlix. 19. Ps, 
xciv. 21. Hab. iii. 16. Hence the pa- 
triarch Gad had his name, Gen. xlix. 19. 


* See Dr. Shaw’s Travels, p. 210, 211, 2d edit. 
Dr. Russeil’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 2, 12, 90, and 
Bishop Lowth on Isa. xxii. 1. 

+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p- 169. 
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xxx. 11, where not only the Keri, but 
seven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, for 
332 read 1382 A troop cometh. So 'Targ. 
Onkelos 73 88. 

Il. As a N. fem. plur. m3 Banks of a 
river, which are continually beaten upon 
by its waters. occ. Josh. iii. 15. iv. 18. 
1 Chron, xii. 15. Isa. vili. 7. : 
Thereis a peculiar propriety. Josh. iii. 15. 
iv. 18. 1 Chron. xii. 15, in mentioning 

_ all the banks of the Jordan; for from 
Maundrell’s Journey, March 30, this 
river appears to have had several. (See 
under 7831.) And the same propriety 
we may observe in Isa. viii. 7, where 
there is a manifest allusion to the river 
Euphrates, which in like manner used to 
overflow ail its banks in spring and 
summer, as we learn from the express 
testimonies of Arrian and Ammianus, 
cited by Vitringa, on the text. 

Il, As a N. masce. sing. 73, plur. O53, 
and plur. fem. in Reg. νὰ, A Kid, pro- 
bably so called from the remarkable 
manner in which they push or butt at 
each other. This Virgzl has observed, 
Georgic. 2, lin. 530, 


Pinguesque in gramine leto 
Inter se adversis luctantur cornibus hedi. 








Butting with adverse horns 
The kids sport wanton. ——— 


Gen. xxxviii.. 17, 1 Sam. x. 3.. Cant. 
i. 8. 

Thou shalt not boil 43 a kid in his mo- 
ther’s milk. Exod. xxiii. 19. “« This law, 
say some, was to teach them to abhor 
cruelty: but I should rather think it was 
given in opposition to an zdolatrous cus- 
tom mentioned by Dr. Cudworth, in his 
discourse on the Lord’s Supper, from an 
old Karaite writer, who says, ‘It was a 
custom of the ancient Heathen, when 
they had gathered in all their fruits, to 
take a kid, and boil it in the dam's milk, 
and then, in a magical way, to go about, 
and besprinkle with it all their trees and 
fields, and gardens and orchards, thinking 
by this means they should make them 
fructify, and bear again more abundantly 
the following year.’ And to confirm this 
explanation of the law against boiling a 
kid in its mother’s milk, it is observable, 
that it is both here and in ch. xxxiy. 26, 
joined with the command of bringing the 
Jirst fruits into the house of Jehovah 
their Aleim; and in Deut. xiv. 21, with 
that of paying tythe”’ Editor's Note 
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on Bate’s New and Literal Translation, 

Exod, xxiii. 19. 

—Hence Lat. hedus, and Eng. goat 
kid. 

IV. Asa N. πὰ A species of strongly aro- 
matic plant, coriander (so LXX Kopi, 
and Vulg. coriandri), from its pungent, 
inciding qualities. occ. Exod. xvi. 31. 
Num. xi. 7. 

V. AsaN. 3 A nerve, tendon, or sinew 

composed of nervous fibres. occ. Gen. 

xxxii. 32. Job x. 11. xl. 12. Isa. xlviii. 4. 

Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8. This is a very proper 

and philosophical name for the nerves, 

which are continually affected by theim- 
pulses of the nervous fluid, or animal 

spirits, passing through them ; which im- 

pulses on the one side, perpetually convey 

sensations of alt kinds from the external 
organs to the brain, and on the other, 
by the action of the will or mind on 

the origin of the nerves at the brain, di- 

rect the voluntary motions of the animal. 

That the nerves are the instruments of 

sensation and voluntary motion, may be 

proved by demonstrative experiments, and 
is, I think, allowed by all; and that they 
are so, by means of some very subtile 
fluid derived through them to every part 
of the body, has been the opinion. of 
some of the greatest names in philosophy 
and physic. Sir Isaac Newton was, as 
he himself* declares, of opinion,. that 
“ all sensation is excited, and the limbs 
of animals moved at pleasure, by the 
vibrations of a very subtile fluid, which 
are propagated through the solid capil- 
laments of the nerves, from the external 
organs of the senses to the brain, and 
from the brain into the muscles.” And 
the learned Boerhaave, speaking of this 
fluid, tells us, that + “ὁ it is found to-ex- 
hale of its own accord in an instant, 
not to concrete-by fire, but entirely to 
vanish into the air;” and infers from an 
induction of particulars, “ that the parti- 


and 


* « Adjicere jamliceret nonnulla de spiritu quodam 
subtilissimo, cujus vi & actionibus— Sensatio 
omnis excitatur, & membra animalium ad voluntatem 
moventur, vibrationibus scilicet hujus spiritus per solida 
nervorum capillamenta ab externis sensuum organis ad 
cerelrum & acerebro in musculos propagatis.” Scho- 
lium Generale in Principia. See also his 24th’ Qu. 
at the end of his Optics. ἵγν 

+ Spontequam citissimé exhalare, nec ad ignem 
concrescere, sed penitus in auras abire deprehenditur 
partes ‘hoc fluidum componentes esse solidissimas, 
tenuissimas, mobilissimas, simplicissimas, fluidissimas 
omnium humorum nostri corporis.” Institut, Med. § 
275. edit. tertia, 
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cles which compose it are the most solid, 
subtile, active, simple and fluid of all the 
humours of the body.” And on the 
whole, after the best consideration I have 
been able to give this very difficult and 
curious subject, it appears to me that the 
nervous fluid or animal spirits are the 
Jinest part of the animal sam secreted 
from the blood in the brain, and thence 
detached through every nerve and nervous 
Jibre of the body; and that the great and 
perpetual waste of this most subtile fluid, 
which is always exhaling through the 
cutaneous nerves, and perhaps into the 
various internal cavities of the body, is 
supplied from the large quantity of blood 
continually sent up to the brain for this 
most important purpose : But for further 
satisfaction I must beg leave to refer the 
inquisitive and philosophical reader to 
Boerhaave’s account of the Brain and 
Nerves, in his Medical Institutions, to 
Haller’s Physiology, Lect. xii. and to 
Hutchinson’s Human Frame, ch. viii. ix. 
and x. 
VI. As aN. τὰ Gad, “the name of a god 
among the idolaters.” We find a place 
in Canaan called 13 5430 the tower or 
temple of Gad, Josh. xv. 37, and another 
in the Valley of Lebanon 13 5y2 Baal 
Gad, Josh. xi. 17. xii. 7. xiii. 5. Both 
the meaning of the idol, and the nature 
of the service performed to him, may be 
explained from Isa. Ixy. 11, 12, Ve are 
they—that prepare a table 135 for Gad, 
and that furnish a drink-offering 130 to 
Meni ; therefore m3 I will allot you to 
the sword, and ye shall all bow down 
nav to theslaughter ; ‘* where the allot- 
ting answers to Meni, and the slaughter 
to Gad,’ and therefore Gad, or Baal 
Gad, denotes the destructive troops (see 
Job xxv. 3.) of the heavens in thunder, 
lightning, storm, tempest, fiery winds, 
and the like; and they worshipped the 
heavens under this attribute, for the same 
reason as the Indians are said to worship 
the devil, namely, that they might not 
hurt them. ΤῸ this purpose Mr. Bate, 
to whose Crit. Heb. I refer for further 


a | 
indeed the Hebrew sense of attacking, 


or the like, would very well suit these 
texts. 


““ἼΔ I. As a V. in Hith. To assault or at- 


tack oneself. Deut. xiv. 1, Ye are the 
childrer. of Jehovah your Aleim, 713NN xb 
ye shall not cut yourselves (says our traus- 
lation) for the dead; but the word is 
more general, and includes all assaults 
on their own persons from immoderate 
grief, such as beating the breasts, tearing 
the hair, &c. which were commonly prac- 
tised by the heathen, who had no hope 
of aresurrection, (see I], xix. lin. 284, 5. 
Ain. iv. lin. 673.) particularly by the 
Egyptians (Herodotus ii. 85.) which 
might afford a particular reason for the 
Mosaic prohibition. Comp. 1 Thess. 
iv. 13, 14. So the word is used also 
Jer. xvi. 6. xli. 5. xlvii. 5. On Deut. 
xiv. 1, we may observe, that among the 
Romans it was ordained by one of the 
laws of the XII Tables, Mulieres genas 
ne radento, neve lessum funeris ergo ha- 
bento. Cicero De Leg. ii. 23; which 
proves what the Roman custom was, pre- 
viously to this law.’ No doubt the law 
itself was immediately borrowed from the 
Athenian (translata de Solonis fere legi- 
bus, says Cicero) of which it seems a li- 
teral translation, Let not women tear 
their faces, or make lamentations or 
dirges at funerals*. Comp. under Dw. 
In 1 K. xviii. 28, the priests of Baal 
yn assaulted themselves with knives 
and lances, which was indeed equivalent 
to cutting themselves. Nor was this fran- 
tic custom confined to the priests of Baal ; 
the Galli, and other devotees of the Sy- 
rian Goddess, ταμνονται Te τους σηχεᾶς 
καὶ τοῖσι γωτοισι πρὸς AAAHABS τυπΊον]αι, 
cut their arms, and scourge each other's 
backs, according to Lucian De Syria Dea, 
vol. ii. p. 910, edit. Bened. “" Baal’s 
priests,” says Dr. Leland +, “ were wont 
to cut and slash themselves with knives and 
lances, 1 K. xviii. 28. The same thingy 
was practised in the worship of 1525, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, and of Bellona, as 


* Potter’s Antiq. book i. p. 164, 1st edit. 
+ Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Re- 





satisfaction. And comp *9 under ΠῚ 
IX : ὶ Ξ ‘ 

¢ velation, part i. ch. 7, p. 170, 8vo edit. 
Vil. Chald. 1 (perhaps from the Heb. 1,} + wot os the plik The words of Hero- 
which see) 70 cut or hew down. occ.| dotus, lib. ii. cap. 40, are “Kasomerwy δὲ τῶν ρων, 
Dan, iv. 1] » 20, or 14, 23, and so the  τύπτονται σαντες" ἐπεὰν δὲ ἀποτυψωνται, Sara σρο- 


᾽ ΤΑ͂Σ Tibeyrou τα ελιποντοὸ τῶν ρων. While the sacrifices 
Vale. in both these PASESEYS succidite, are burning, they all beat themselves; and after they 


and Theodotion in the former exxoare,| have done beating, the remains of the sacrifices are 
but in the latter exrirare pluck up 3 and set on for a banquet,” 


J 
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* Lampridius informs us, to which also 
Lucan refers, Pharsal. lib. i. ver. 565, 7. 
—Many authors take notice of the so- 
lemnities of Cybele, the mother of the 
Gods, whose priests not only emasculated 
themselves, but in their sacred proces- 
sions made hideous noises and howlings, 
cutting themselves till the blood gushed 
out, as they went along.” Comp. under 
moe III. and see Le Clerc’s note on 1 K. 
xviii. 28. As a N. fem. plur. ΠΤῚΔ 
Wounds, cuts. occ. Jer. xlviii. 37. 

Il. Asa N. oat A party of invading sol- 
diers, or of such as make inroads. See 
2 K. v. 2. xxiv. 2. Also, “¢ An invasion 
or inroad. 2 Sam. iii. 22, Joab came 
730 jo from (making) aninroad.” Bate: 


ὑ) 


γαϊη Ὁ)" causes it to grow. Isa. i. 2, "1 
Ihave brought up children, So Symma- 
chus and Theodotion εξεθρεψα, and Vulg. 
enutrivi. Comp. Isa. xlix. 21. Hos. ix. 12, 
and Isa. ix. 2, or 3, which may be ren- 
dered, Thou hast multiplied (or “ exalted,” 
Bate) a nation (which) noan > thou 
didst not bring up; (so Symmachus eray- 
θυνας τὸ ebvos, ὃ οὐκ eueyaauvas) they re- 
Joice with joy before thee. Or if, with the 
Keri, and at least ten of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, we read 1b, we may with bishop 
Lowth translate, Thou hast multiplied the 
nation, thou hast increased their joy ; 
they rejoice before thee. As a N. 543 and 
bya Great. Gen. i. 16. xii. 2, & al. freq. 
On Cant. y. 13, see under 55m IV. 


2 Chron. xxvi. 11. Uzziah had an army|As a N. mase. plur. 1°73 Cones, or co- 


(of men)—125 Sa¥ NYY who went to 
war for invasion, or to make inroads, for 
7172 here may be a Verb infinitive. As} 
a V. in Hith. from the sense of the N. 
11, To gather or assemble themselves in 
troops, as invaders. Mic. iv. 14, or vy. 1. 
Comp- Jer. v. 7, where Chaldee Targ. 
ΘΟ gathering themselves together, 
from V. 2D. 

III. As aN, masc. plur. in Reg. ‘1173 ap- 
pears to denote the particles of light, or 
of the celestial fluid, moving and acting re- 
gularly, but powerfully. occ. Job xxv. 3. 

IV. As a N. 1173 seems also used for “ the 
surface of the ground, which is conti- 
nually harassed or invaded by the plough, 
spade,” &c. Bate; according to that of 
Ovid, - 


—Tot adunci vulnera aratri 
Rastorumque fero, totoque exerceor anno. 


oce. Ps. Ixy. 11, mann DAA ΣΤῚΣ 

. (as for) its surface, thou dissolvest it 
with showers. 

δ 

“It denotes any kind of greatness or aug- 
mentation in quantity, quality, time, age, 
dignity, riches, or the like, as the use of 
it in Scripture shews.”” Marius de Cala- 
sto. In short it is used in as.extensive a 
sense, and applied to as various subjects, 
as the word great and its relatives are in 
English. 

I, In Kal, Intransitively, To increase, grow, 
become great. See Gen. xxi. 8. xxvi. 13, 
xli. 40. In Kal and Hiph. Transitively, 
700 make great, cause to grow, bring up, 
Isa. xliv. 14, He planteth an ash, and the 


* In Commods, cap. 9. 
+ Welsh Cad, an army. 





nical clusters growing bigger and bigger 
from the apex or point, like the flowers 
of our horse-chestnut. It is spoken of the 
conical flowers which the Jews were com- 
manded to wear on the four quarters of 
their garments, Deut. xxii. 12, and which 
are expressed by nyy flowers, or flower- 
like fringe, Num. xv.38. ‘‘ These flowers 
were a very proper and striking emblem 
of the eradzation or emission of light 
(see under y¥).. What therefore could 
the command to the Jews for wearing 
them mean, but that they were to con- 
sider themselves as clothed with the sun 
or light of righteousness (see Isa. lxi. 10. 
Mal. iy. 2. Rev. iii. 18. xii. 1.), as ha- 
ving put on Christ the divine light (see 
Rom. xiii. 14. Gal. iii. 27.), and that 
therefore they should walk as children of 
light, Eph. v. 8.1 ;” or, as it is express- 
ed, Num. xv. 39, that ye may look upon 
it (the flower-like fringe) and remember 
all the commandments of Jehovah, and 
do them? , 

2dly, 553 is applied, 1 K. vii. 17, to 
the cones or clusters of pomegranates 
(comp. 2 Chron. iii. 16. Jer. lii. 23.) 
which hung in seven unequal clusters from 
the inside of the net-work covering the 
top of the crowns or chapiters placed on 
each of the brazen pillars which stood be- 
fore Solomon's temple. No doubt these 
hundred pomegranates in clusters, toge- 
ther with the hundred placed in the 
meshes of the net-work, all of which hung 
with their eyes or flowers facing the open- 
ing of the crown, were to represent the 
fixed stars confined in their stations by 
the circumferential density of the univer- 
¢Comp. Greek and English Lexicon in Κρασπεδον. 
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sal system. See Job ix. 7, and [12 under 
ΠΟ. 

II. As ἃ N. 5530 plur. ἘΞ 12 and mdr 
A tower or turret growing wider from 
the top to the bottom. See 2 Chron. 
xiv. 7. Cant. iv. 4. vil. 4. viii. 10, and 
Mr. Bate on the word. 

Also, A kind of pulpit (LXX Byuwxros), 
so called from its form resembling a 
tower or turret. Neh. viii. 4. 

IV. In Kal, To magnify, make great, illus- 
trious, or considerable. Gen. xii. 2. Josh. 
ili. 7.iv. 14. Also, To esteem greatly, 
set much by. 1 Sam. xxvi. 24. In Hiph. 
To grow great or proud, to swell, triumph, 
or the like. Ps. xxxviii. 17. lv. 13. Ezek. 
xxxv. 13; in all which passages the 
LXX render it by μεγαλορῥημόνεω to 
speak great things, and Eng. translat. in 
the last by boasted. 

vx ; 

To break, cut, or cast down or off,to demo- 
lish. See Deut. vii. 5. Jud. xxi. 6. 1 Sam. 
ii. 31. Isa, xiv. 12. 


Δ 

ἐὰ Kal and Hiph. To reproach, revile, bla- 
spheme, defy. Num. xv. 30. 2 K. xix. 6. 
s. xliv. 17, ἃ al. Asa N. fem. 75173 
A reproach. occ. Ezek. y. 15, Isa. li. 7. 
Plur. masc. 571 Reproaches, occ. Isa. 

xliii, 28. Zeph. ii. 8. 

"1 

To make a fence, fence in, inclose with a 
fence, i.e. with a wall. As Ns, 773 and 
fem. 191 A fence of stones, a wall. See 
Ezek. xiii. 5. xxii. 30. 1 Sam. xxiy. 4. 
On Isa. v.5, Vitringa observes, that the 
difference in signification between ΓΙ 72 
and 57) is, that ΤΣ Ὁ denotes the outer 
thorny fence, or hedge of the vineyard, 174 
the wall of stones surrounding it (in Lat. 
maceria, as that word is often applied by 
thewriters on country business) ; and that 
the chief use of the M21wn was to keep 
off men, of the 73, beasts. This remark 
is confirmed from Prov. xy. 19. xxiv. 31. 
Comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 
Ρ' 452—8, and vol. iv. p. 83, ἄς. The 
. 171 and the Nouns ὙἹΔ and 7771 seem 
indeed always to refer to a wall of stones. 
See Num. xxii. 24, 25. Eccles. x. 8. Isa. 
lviii. 12. Lam. iii. 9. Hos. ii. 6; which 
explains Ezek. xiii. 5. xxii. 30. Comp. 
Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 270. 
As aN. fem. plur. n973, and ΠΥ» joined 
with try, walled folds or cotes for sheep. 
Num. xxxii. 16, 24, 36. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4. 
LXX in Num. ἐπαύλεις folds. As a 
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N. masce. plur. 0973 Masons, wall- 
makers. 2 K. xii. 12. So the LXX τει- 
MIS as. ᾿ 

From this Root the Phanicians called any 
inclosed place Gaddir, and particularly 
gave this name to their settlement on the 
south-western coast of Spain, which the 
Greeks from them called Γάδειρα, the 
Romans Gades, and we Cadiz: See Bo- 
chart, vol. i. 628, 734. 

wa : 

Occurs not asa V. in the Hebrew Bible, 
but the idea evidently is ¢o heap, heap up, 
as appears not only from the rabbinical 
application of it, and from Targum Jo- 
nath, applying the N. smiwa to eg 9-4 
up the measure or bushel with corn, Ley. 
xix. 35, but also from the biblical use of 
the following Hebrew N. 

I. Asa N. tsa A heap of cornin the straw ; 
not a stack, for the Easterns used not 
anciently to stack their corn in the straw, 
to remain for a considerable time, as we 
do, but to carry it together in heaps, and 
then presently thresh it in the field ; and 
they observe the same practice to this 
day. occ. Exod. xxii. 6. Jud. xy. 5. Job 
v. 26, As a heap of corn comes up (on the 
threshing floor, namely) in its season, 
i. e. when fully ripe. Comp. under tr 
and 299. And if the reader wishes to 
form a clear and strong conception of 
what is meant, Exod. xxii. 6. Jud. xy. 5, 
let him consult Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 145, &c. 

II. A heap of stones or earth raised overa 
body interred. So Aguila and Theodo- 
tion Onuwwvias, and another’ Hexaplar 
version Xwps. occ. Job xxi. 32, where 
we may render it by the Latin tumulus, 
or Eng. a tomb. 

τὰ 

The idea of the word seems to be, 70 repair, 
restore to its former state, sanare. occ. 
Ezek. xlvii. 13, where the Chaldee Para- 
phrast and the LXX, either not under- 
standing, or mistaking it for ΠῚ this, have 
been followed by the Vulgate and modern 
translations. Six of Dr. Kennicott's Co- 
dices likewise now read M1, as four more 
did originally ; the transcribers, I appre- 
hend, substituting the easier word ΠῚ, 
which also occurs again ver. 15, for the 
more difficult one 13 which they did not 
understand. I think that 2 is a Verb 
in the Imperative Mood, and that 403 [τὰ 
should be rendered, Repair the limit or 
boundary, i. 6, restore it to its former 
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state. For hence, as a participial N. may 
be deduced 3 in the sense of restora- 
tion, Job xxii. 29. Also 

mma To heal entirely, restore entirely to 
its former state. to make a complete cure. 
occ. Hos. v. 13, from which passage it 
seems to be more than 355. ‘The LXX 
render it διαπαυση shall cease. AsaN. 
fem. i173 A curatiwe medicine. occ. Prov. 
xvii. 22, 473 29» will make a good me- 
dicine (comp. Prov.xxx. 29. Hos. x.1.), 
LXX, evexrew mores, causeth to be well, 
French translation, vaut une médecine, is 
as good as a medicine. For*M ain Σὰ, ban 
Jer. viii. 18, see under 352. 

73 

To stoop, bend downwards. So LXX exv- 

. ev, διεκαμψεν, συγεκαμίψεν, and Vulg. 
‘incurvavit se. occ. 1 K. xviii. 42. 2 K. 
iv. 34, 35. The posture of Elijah, 1 K. 
xviii. 42, was, no doubt, devotional, 
comp. Jam. ν. 18, and Macknight there ; 
and so was that of Elisha, 2 K. iv.34, 35. 
comp. 1 K. xvii. 21; and a similar pos- 
ture is sometimes used by the people of 
the Levant in their devotions to this day. 
See Shaw's Travels, p. 233, and Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 506. 

Hence the Gr. yupos, curved, round, (so 
Tupos env wuorow he was round-shoul- 
dered, Odyss. xix. lin. 246.) Lat. Gyrus, 
whence Eng. Gyration, &c. 

ma 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea seems to 
be, To form into a mass or body. 

I. As Ns. 13 and m3 A body. Prov. x. 13. 
Isa. li. 23. Job xx. 25. 

Il. As a N.13 A society or a body of men 
associated. Job xxx. 5. 

ΠΙ. As a N. "3 A multitude or congrega- 
tion of men associated together, or formed 
into one body, a nation, a people. freq.occ. 
See especially Josh. v.6. Also in plur. 
ἘΞ», witha? as usual for ἃ 1. Nations, 
peoples. occ. Gen. xxv. 23. Ps. Ixxix. 10. 
But in both passages many of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices have 3. 

As the prophet Joel, ch. i. 6, applies the 
term "11 ὦ zation to the locusts, and So- 
lomon calls the ants toy a people, Prov. 
xxx. 26, so Homer, IL. ii. lin. 87, has 
EONEA pericoawy adivawy the nations 
of swarming bees, and lin. 469, Murawy 
 adivawy EONEA πολλὰ the numerous 
nations of swarming flies (comp. lin. 
458, 9); and Orpheus, De Lapid. in Co- 
rall. lin. 94, expressly mentions AKPI- 
ΔΟΣ απλετὸν EONOS, an innumerable 
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nation of locusts. See more in Bochart, 
tom. iil. 467, 8, and in Scheuchzer’s 
Physica Sacra on Joel i. 6. 

[V. As a N. fem. πὴ An animal body, 
alive or dead. Gen. xivii. 18. Jud. xiy. 8. 
1 Sam. xxxi. 10, & al. freq. 

V. Spoken of the mind, As a N. ma 
Firmness, sturdiness, obstinacy. occ. Job 
xxxiii. 17. Jer. xiii. 17. See Bate’s 
Critica Heb. 

VI. Chald. 13, m3 The body or midst of a 
thing. Ezra y. 7. vi. 2. Dan. iii. 6. iv. 
7, ἃ αἱ. 

v4 

With a radical, fixed and immutable, as in 
yw, mn, &e. 

I. To labour or pant for breath, to breathe. 
with pain and difficulty, as a person in 
great affliction and distress. occ. Psal. 
Ixxxvilil. 16; where LXX ev κοποις in 
labours, troubles, so Vulg. in laboribus. 
Eng. translat. ready to die. 

II. 710 expire, breathe out one's breath with 
pain and difficulty. Gen. vi. 17. vii. 21. 
xxv. 8, 17. xxxv. 29, & al. freq. It 
doth not so strictly express as imply 
death, from the obstruction of breathing 
that accompanies it. So in the three 
last cited passages it precedes np dying, 
as being something distinct from, and 
previous to, it. 

14 

I. In Kal, To take off or away. Num. xi. 
31. Ps. Ixxi. 6. So Targ. pan. Comp. 
Ps. xc. 10. 

I]. As ἃ N. 13 oce. Ps. Ixxii. 6. It is ren- 
dered mown grass; but as * it is not usual 
in the Eastern countries to mow grass, 
but to eat it down, it seems rather to 
mean grass that has been eaten down. The 
Targum here is remarkable, 1137 ΒΞῸΣ 
21 [Ὁ Grass eaten down by the locusts. 
As aN. mase. plur. in Reg.» Feedings, 
grazings. occ. Amos vii. 1. There is rea- 
son to think that the King’s feedings were 
in the month of March, which is the only 
time of the year that the Arads to this 
day feed their horses with grass. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 466. 

Ill. In Kal, To cut off or away; so To 
shear as sheep. occ. Gen. xxxviii. 13. 
Deut. xv. 19. Asa Ν. Τὰ and m2 Wool 
shorn off, a fleece. See Deut. xviii. 4. 

- Job xxxi. 20. Jud. vi. 38. 

IV. To clip short, or poll, as the hair of the 
head. So LXX κείρειν Vulg. tondere, 
Job i. 20. Jer. vii. 29. Michaelés, Sup- 

* See Shaw’s πίθοις " 238, 2d edit. 


on—d 


plem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 288, remarks that 
this was done in token of great grief ; 


and cites Curtius, lib. x. c. 14, (cap. 5,} 


edit. Varior.) in proof that the Persians 
did the same on the death of Alexander 
the Great according to their custom in 
mourning (comis suo more detonsis), and 
refers to Lucian (De Sacrific.) that thus 
likewise the Egyptians lamented the fu- 
neral of their Apis, and (De Dea Syr.) 
the Syrians, the death of Adonis. 

V. As a N. 3 Stone that hath been chip- 
ped, hewn or polished stone. Exod. xx. 25. 
1K. v.17, ἃ ἃ]. freq. See Bochart, vol. 
ii. 480, & seq. 

VL. As a N. with a formative δὰ, nam A 
‘opping or pruning, ‘ putatio—colluca- 
tio,” Castell, whom see. occ. Cant. vi. 11. 
The LXX and Vulg. render it xuts. But 
Nas 3 seems rather to mean a garden 
kept in order by lopping or pruning, 
* hortos putatos,”” Z’remedlius. 

ta To shear; the 1 being doubled to ex- 
press the repetition of the same action in 
shearing. Gen. xxxi. 19, & al. freq. 

Der. Gash. Qu? 

ΩΣ 

I. To take away by violence, to plunder, ra- 
vage. Gen. xxi. 25. xxxi. 31, & al. freq. 
Comp. Job xxiv. 2, 19, where see Scott. 

Il. As a N. δ} The young of pigeons, 
oce. Gen. xv. 9.—of eagles, occ. Deut. 
xxxii. 11, because exposed to rapine, say 
Leigh and Marius ; but as I see not how 
this can be affirmed of eaglets, and as the 
word is in the active form, it rather seems 
that they are hoth denominated from 
this root, because both are remarkably 
ravenous. Bochart (vol. iii. 178.) shews 
from Alberius and the ancients, that 
eagles, though they lay several eggs, can 
rarely breed up more than one young 
one*, Pigeons, in like manner, generally 
bring up no more than wo. The word 
2113 therefore is with great propriety used 
in Scripture for the young of these two 
kinds of birds. 

Der. Guazle. Qu? 

mr 

Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 
Syriac signifies To cut short, in Ethiopic, 
70 cut down, and in Arabic, To ampu- 
tate, cut off. Asa Ν, ἘΞ 1 A kind of lo- 


*So Buffon, “ La femelle ne pond que deur ou 
trots (ceufs }—mais dans ces ceufs il s’en trouve sou- 
vent d’infeconds, & il est rare de trouver trois ai- 
glons dans un nid: ordinairement, il n’y en aqu’an 
ou deux.” Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, tom, i. p» 116. 
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cust (says Bochart, vol. iii, 443), which 

are furnished with very sharp teeth, and 

gnaw off not only grass and corn, and 
the leaves of trees, but even their bark, 
and more tender branches. But Professor 

Michaelist, agreeing withthe LXX trans- 

lation καμπη, and Vulg. eruca, thinks 

it means the caterpillar, which from the 
sharp sickle with which its mouth is arm- 
ed, and with which it cuts the leaves of 
trees to pieces, might well have its name 
from this root, and which, according to 

Joel i. 4, begins its ravages long before 

the locust, as caterpillars in fact do. occ. 

Amos iv. 9. Joel i. 4. ii. 25. 

pr 

Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 
Arabic signifies To cut, cut off. Asa N. 
via A stump or stock of a tree that hath 
been cut down. occ. Job xiv. 8. Isa. Xi. 1. 
xl, 24. So in Greek τομη, from τεμνω to 
cut, is used for the stem or trunk of a 
tree in Homer, Il. i. lin. 235. 

‘4 , 

I. To divide, cut off, or in two. 1 K. iii. 25, 
26. Ps. exxxvi. 13. In Niph. To be cut 
off. Ps. Ixxxvili. 6. Is. lili. 8. Asa N. 
fem. plur. ΠΥ). Instruments for cutting, 
axes, or the like. oce. 2. Sam. xii, 31. 
mr prs A land of cutting off; where 
their iniquities should, by the atone- 
ment, be entirely cut off from them. 
Lev. xvi. 22. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. « 

Il. To cut, or chew eagerly, with the teeth, 
as persons almost famished. occ. Isa. 
ix. 19, or 20, where see Vitringa, and 
Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 292. 

III. In Arabic it sometimes signifies 7'o 
slaughier, and seems thus used in Heb. 
Hab. iii. 17, Though—one (meaning the 
invading enemy) slaughter the flock from 
the fold. Thus, Michaelis Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 292. 

ΓΝ, To cut, polish, as a precious stone. It 
occurs not as a V. in this sense, but asa _ 
N. fem, in Reg. nua A polish, polishing. 
occ. Lam. iv. 7. . 

V. To decree, decide, i. e. cut short a con- 
troversy, or the like, as we say. Esth. ii. 
1. Job xxii. 28. Chald. As aN. fem. in 
Reg. nwa A decree, Dan. iv. 14, 21. 

VI. Chald. As a N. mase. plur. [2 and 
emphat. 11 Soothsayers, who pretended 
to foretell future events, by cutting up 
animals and inspecting their entrails. ‘To 
this purpose Symmachus, in Dan. ii. 7, 
+ Supplement. ad “Lex. Heb. p. 290, compared 

with Recueil de Questions, p. 63. 
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renders it Suras sacrificers, and the Vulg. 
excellently throughout, aruspices, which 


is a compound of the old word aruga or}. 


haruga (from Heb. 93197 slain) a sacri- 
Jice, victim, and specio to behold: and 
that this method of divination was prac- 
tised by the Babylonians (as well as by 
the Greeks and Romans) is certain from 
Ezek. xxi, 21, The King of Babylon— 
consulted with Teraphim, he looked in 

» the liver. Comp. under 125 IV. oce. Dan. 
it. 27. iv. 4.v. 7, 11. . 

τὰ. 

I, In Kal and Hiph. To break, burst, or 
thrust forth, erampere, exerere. It is ap- 
plied to the waters bursting forth from the 

- great deep at the deluge. Job xxxviii. 8. 
(comp. Mic. iv. 10, and under tn» IL.) 
Job xl. 18, or 23, He (the Behemoth) 
will be secure though Jordan a bx re» 

_ rushagainst hismouth. This circumstance 
is applicable both to the elephant and to 
the hippopotamus, but rather more pro- 

νας to the latter; for if the former* 

“will with great composure walk through 

deep and. rapid rivers, provided he can 

but carry his trunk, through which he 
draws fresh air, above water, and if, not- 
withstanding his unwieldy bulk, he will, 
where there is depth enough, swim as 
well as any other creature; it is said 

[but Qu ?] that the Hippopotamus can + 

remain several hours under water without 

coming up to breathe}. It is also applied 

to an ambush rushing forth. Jud. xx.33. 

—(Chald. a to winds rushing forth 

onthe sea, Theodotion, τροσεξαλον, Dan. 

vii. 2,.as Virgil, Mn. i. lin. 89, 


Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus, 


—to the King of Egypt, under the notion 


* Scott’s Note in his Poetical Translation of Job. 

t See Kolben’s Nat. Hist. of the Cape, p. 31. 
Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 94,and Bochart, vol. iii. 
765, &e. ; 

{The Hippopotamus goes to the bottom in three 
fathoms water; for I have observed him myself, 
and have known him stay there more than half an 
hour (plus d’une demi-heure) without coming up 
again.” Capt. Covent in Buffon’s Hist. Nat. tom. x. 
p+ 212, note (s). Comp. under pwy I. 

And further ‘to illustrate Job xl, 18, or 23, it 
may not be amiss to add from Maundrell’s Travels, 
p- 83, 2d edit. that when he visited the river Jor- 
dan, March 30, “the water was very turbid, and 
too rapid to be swam against. For its breadth it 
might be about twenty yards over, and in depth it 
Sar exceeded my height.” 
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of a crocodile thrusting up himself, or 

rising above water. Ezek. xxxii. 2, Thou 

didst emerge in thy rivers. Transitively 
as a Particip. Benoni in Kal, to bring 

JSorth a child out of the womb, Ps. xxi. 

10, where LXX ecracas Vulg. extraxisti, 

thou hast drawn forth—to thrusting forth, 

or labouring to bring forth, as a woman 

in travail, Mic. iv. 10. 

II. As aN. pa and yma, The belly and 
breast, i. 6. the under part of the body of 
such reptiles as have no feet, as of the 
serpent, earth-worm, &c. but move along 
by thrusting first the hinder, and then 
the fore part, of their bellies against the 
ground. occ. Gen. iii. 14. Lev, xi. 42. 
Comp. Root 7m. 

bra 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but from the 
application of the N. ὅπλ in Scripture, 
and from the plain traces of this Root in 
the Northern languages, the idea seems 
to be to glow, shine, or the like; for 
from the Heb. 3n3 appear to be derived 
the Islandic gloa, Saxon glopan, Danish 
gloe, and Eng. glow ; as also the Welsh 
glo a coal, goleu light, bright, goleuo to 
give light, &c. in Armoric, to dart light- 
ning. From this same Heb. Root may 
also be deduced the Greek yAsaivw to be 
hot, and χλιαρος hot. 

As aN. mase.>n3 A live coal. Lev. xvi. 

12. Is. xliv. 19, & al. 

II. In plur, Fiery meteors, flashes of fire, 
lightning. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 9, 13. Ps, 
xviii. 9, 13. Comp. Job xi. 12. 

II]. As a N. fem. noma A live coal. occ. 
Isa. xlvii. 14. Also figuratively, An only 
Son, who alone could prevent the family 
from being extinguished. oce. 2 Sam. xiv. 
7. Comp. 1K. xv. 4. 

Der. A coal, Qu? 

m3 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies To bow down, fall down flat or 
prostrate, “inclinavit, incurvavit se ; 
procidit, procubuit,’” Castell. And to this 
Heb. Root is generally referred the N. 
p73 or p12. The under part of the body of 
prone or prostrate reptiles. occ. Gen. iii. 
14, Lev. xi. 42. Comp. under πὰ II, 

The verb πὸ (with the m softened into 7) 
is often used in the Syriac versions of the 
Old and New Testament in the same 
sense as the Chaldee tna. See Michaelis 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 294. ᾿ 

») and ΝᾺ See under M3 IL. and ma HI. 

ὯΔ See under 732 IV. 
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Denotes reciprocation or circularity of mo- 


I, 


tion, any rotundity of motion or form. 
Transitively, To roll, as astone, by turn- 
ing it round. Gen. xxix. 10. Josh. x. 18. 
1 Sam. xiv. 33. In Hith. 70 roll oneself, 
Gen. ix.21,>3n And he rolled himself, 
volutabat se, in the midst of the tent. The 
Translators after the LXX ἐγυμνωθη, and 
Vulg. est nudatus, have generally ren- 
dered it, he uncovered himself, or was un- 
covered, as if the word were from 13, 
but that particular is, I apprehend, ra- 
ther implied in the circumstances of the 
narration than expressed by this Verb; 
and it is observable that the Greek Trans- 
lation published by Ammon in 1790, 
from the Venetian MS. has εκυλισθη 
rolled himself. 


II. Intransitively, To roll, as the earth by 


its diurnal and annual motion. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 31. Ps. xevi. 11, in which two pas- 
sages, as the 53 of the earth is joined with 
other physical effects, I see not why it 
may not be understood in a proper sense, 
though in other texts, as Ps. xevii. 1. 
Isa. xlix. 13, the figurative one may be 
preferable. Hence Gr. xvAiw, κυλισμᾶ, 
κυλινδρος, and Eng. Cylinder. 


Til. To roll up, roll together, as a scroll. 


Isa. xxxiv. 4. Asa Ν, δ). rendered in 
our translation A roll. Isa. viii. 1, where 
Aquila translates it by κεφαλιδα, Symma- 
chus by τευχος, LXX by τόμον, Theodo- 
tion by διῴθερωμα, and Vulg. by librum ; 
all which words denote or imply a rod/ of 
abook. Butsee undernba V. Asa N. 
fem.. ΓΙΌΣ A roll or volume of a book. 
Ps. xl. 8... Jer. xxxvi. 2, et seq. ‘It is 
well known that the ancient Jewish 
books did not like ours consist of distinct 
leaves bound together, but were, as the 
copies of the Pentateuch used in the Jew- 
ish Synagogues still are, long scrolls of 
parchment, rolled upon two sticks, with 
the writing distinguished into columns. 

Hence Gr. κυκλος, and Eng. cycle. 


IV. To roll, as waters, Amos y. 24. So 


Silius Ital. lib. xvii. lin. 18. Annis pre- 
ceps volvitur, Headlong the river rolls. 
As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 53 Waves, 
billows, q. ἃ. rollers, Job xxxviii. 11. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 10. Isa. xlviii. 18, et al. freq. 
Ovid Trist. i. el. 2, lin. 19, 

Me miserum ! quanti montes volvuntur aquarum ! 
Ah me! what wat’ry mountains roll ! 


As a N.'5a A spring of water. Cant. 
ly. 12. Comp. Job viii. 17. Plur. fem. 
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mba. Springs, fountains. Josh. xv/19. 
Jud. i. 13. Hence Eng. A well. 


V. As aN. fem. 153 The bowl of the can- 


dlestick from its roundish form, and 
springing with oil. Zech. iv. 2, 3. Hence 
amr nba The golden bowl, Eccles. xii. 6, 
according to the learned Dr. Smith (in 
his King Solomon’s Portraiture of Old 
Age, p.191,&c.) means particularly and 
eminently that part of the brain in which 
the nervous fluid or animal spirits are 
formed (comp. ὋΣ under 33 V.) and 
which he says is that exquisite membrane 
immediately and closely investing the 
brain, called by anatomists pia mater, 
and denominated by Solomon golden, on 
account of its yellowish colour, not un- 
like that of gold, but chiefly from: its 
excellency and universal use in preparing 
the nervous fluid. 


VI. As a N. 43 seems to denote revolu- 


tion, and so continuance of time. occ. 

Dan. i. 10, 925913 According to, or of, 

your revolution or continuance, i. e. under 

thecare of the chief eunuch, or perhaps, of 
your age ; as. T’heodotion συνηλικα, Vulg. 

coevis. Hence, perhaps, Eng. while. 


VII. In Kal and Hiph. 70 exult, leap, or 


jump up and down, turn this way and 
that for joy. Itis a word of gesture, and 
denotes the outward expression of joy by 
the motions of the body. So the LXX 
generally render it by ἀγαλλιάσθαι, 
which is nearly of the same import as 
the Hebrew word, and seems a derivative 
from it. Prov. xxiii. 24. Isa. Ixv. 19. Ps. 
ix. 15. xiii. 5, & al. freq. It is spoken of 
the joyous motion of the heart, Ps. xiii. 6. 
—of the liver, Ps. xvi. 9.—of the bones, 
Ps. li. 10. As Ns. 513 Exultation, leap- 
ing for joy, Prov. xxiii. 24. by and fem. 
τιον The same, Hos. ix. 1. Joel i. 16. 
Isa. ]xv. 18. Hence Eng. glee. ' 


VIII. With the particles by upon, or ds 


to, following, it imports reliance, trust, 
dependence upon. Ps. xxxvii-5 17 Dy Δ 
bo11 Devolve thy way upon Jehovah, i. 6. 
commit or trust it to him; Montanus 
excellently, devolve. So Prov. xvi. 3. 
(Comp. I Pet. y. 7.) Ps. xxii. 9, 28 δὲ 
ms He trusted to or on Jehovah, LXX 
yamioey emt he hoped on. Comp. Mat. 
xxvii. 43, Πεποιθεν em he trusted on. 


IX. As a N. δὰ A roundish heap of stones, 


or the like, rolled or tumbled together. 
(Comp. Sense I.) Gen. xxxi. 46, 52. 
2 K. xix. 25. Hosea xii. 12, ‘‘ As com- 
mon as heaps of stones. See Isa. νυ. 2. 











Ὁ. 
Palestine was a stony country.” Bishop 
Newcome. . 

X. As a N. fem. ρίαν. mba and nd: The 
round or hemi-spherical tops, convex with- 
out, and concave within, of the chapiters 
or crowns placed on the two brazen pil- 
lars before Solomon's temple. These 1133 
resembled the top or cross-ring part of a 
royal crown, namely that which covers 
the top of the head, in contradistinction 
from the diadem or hoop part which sur- 
rounds it. Comp. Mun2 under ἼΠ9. occ. 
1 K. vii. 41, 42. 2 Chron. iv. 12, 13. 

XI. As aN, das A globular drop of dew, 

occ. Job xxxviii. 28. 

XII. As aN. in A sickle, from its circu- 
lar form and motion in using. occ. Jer. 
1. 16. Joel iii. 18, or 13. > 

$3 With the last radical doubled expresses 
the doubling or repetition of the action. 

I. In Kal, 10 roll over and over. Gen. 
xxix. 3, 8. Prov. xxvi. 27. As a Parti- 
ciple Huph. Rolled over and over. Isa. 
ix. 4, 5. In Hith. To roll oneself over 
and over again, to welter, wallow. 2 Sam. 
xx. 12. Also with the participle by upon 
following, To roll oneself upon, as it were, 
torush upon, and so crush or oppress. Gen. 
xliii. 17. Comp. Job xxx. 14, 45 a desola- 
tion 143>1ni7 they rolled themselves upon 
me, Eng. transl. so Vulg. devoluti sunt. 
As a participial N. masc. plur. tor») 
Folding, or rather turning backwards and 

forwards on the same post or centre, occ. 
1 K. vi. 34. Comp. Ezek, xli. 23, 24, 
and see Bate’s Crit. Heb. p. 114, col. 1. 

IL. As a N. masc. plur. t=°53 Some things 
of a circular form, Rings, οὐ according 

_to Mr. Bate, Rollers or pullies. occ. Esth. 
i. 6. Also, Bracelets. occ. Cant. v. 14. 
His hand 1m *>*>1 bracelets of gold. Mr. 
Bate justly remarks, ‘ there is no com- 
parison betwixt rings and hands.” And 
Mr. Harmer in his Outlines of a New 
Commentary on Solomon’s Song, as he 
judiciously refers Cant. vii. 1, 3, 5, to 
the dress of the spouse; so (p. 118) he 
takes ch. y. 14, 15, to relate to the dress 
of the bridegroom, and consequentl 
makes—his hands are gold rings set with 
the beryl—equivalent to, bracelets are on 
his wrists, set with jewels. “ So D’ Her- 
belot, adds he, enumerating marks of 
royalty, mentions bracelets,and the Ama- 
lekite, who said he slew Saul, brought 
unto David his crown and his bracelet, 
2 Sam. i. 10.” 

Ill. As a N. fem, m3 4 border, limit, 
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from its turning or winding. occ. Ezek. 
xlvii. 8. plur. mid»53 Circuits, borders, 
confines, Tinnits Josh. xiii. 2. xxii. 10, 11. 
Thus the Lexicons in general interpret 
the word; but should it not rather be 
rendered, especially in the two last cited 
passages, windings, meanders ? 

IV. $53 with a prefixed, 5522 is used as a 
Particle, Because of, by means of one, 
4. d. by his bringing it about. It is ap- 
plied both to persons and things, Gen. 
xii. 13. Deut. xviii. 12, ἃ al. 

V. As a N. 5b: Dung, ordure. The faces 
seem to be so called from their roundish 
form. occ, 1 K. xiv. 10. Job xx. 7. 
Ezek. iv. 12, 15. Zeph. i..17. The Text 
in Ezek. iy. 12, does by no means in- 
tend that the Prophet was to eat bread 
mixed with human ordure, but such as 
was dressed or backed with that abomina- 
ble kind of fuel, instead of cow dung 
(comp. ver. 15), which latter is * usu- 
ally applied to this purpose in the East, 
as indeed it is commonly used for fuel - 
by the poor in some parts of England. 
In Sandys's Travels, p. 85, I meet with 
a passage which may serve to illustrate 
Ezek. iv. 12; for speaking of the coun- 
try-people of Egypt, he says, ‘‘ A people 
breathes not more savage and nasty, 
crusted with dirt, and stinking of smoke 
by reason of the fuel (stercus hominum, 
human dung) and their houses which 
have no chimnies.” Hence, 

VI. As aN. mase. plur. to°>1da and 553, 
spoken in contempt of idols, Dungy gods. 
Mr. Bate justly observes, that “this is a 
name of the idols only, and in the mouth 
of those who thought and spoke of them, 
as filth and dung, accompanying it with 
other names of abhorrence.” See Ley. 
xxyi. 30. Deut. χχίχ. 17. So in after 
times the Jews changed the name of the 
idol Baal-zebub, The Lord, the causer of 
fluidity, to Baal-zebul the Lord of dung. 
See Greek and Eng. Lexicon, under 
BEEAZEBOTA. 

A further and more particular reason of 
this appellation to»>11 might be taken 
from the dbestial and obscene form of their 
idols. Ezek. viii. 10, So I went in, and 
saw, and beheld, every form of creeping 
things and abominable beasts, and all the 
ἐδ). of the house of Israel, portrayed 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 259, &c- 
and Lettres de quelques Juifs ἃ M. de Voiraine, 
p. 338. Or, Letters of certain Jews to M. de Voltaire. 
vol, i, p, 433, ἄς. 
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xvi. 36. ᾿ 

VII. Chald. 553 jax, Eng. Marg. Stones of 
rolling, i. e. Great stones. occ. Ezra v. 8. 
vi. 4. 

dix With both radicals doubled to denote 
the continued repetition of the action. 
I.In Kal, To roll over and over again. occ. 
Jer. li. 25. In Hith. To roll oneself thus. 

occ. Job xxx. 14. 

Il. As a N. 5x53 The matter of the heavens 
in continual circulation, or rather the 
whirl-wind, turbo, which accompanied 
the storm. Ps. Ixxvii. 19. 

ΠῚ. Any light thing rolled over and over 
again, or whirled by the wind. Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 14. Is. xvii. 13, in which latter 
passage our translation renders it a roll- 
ing thing, or thistle-down, Marg. 

IV. Awheel which is formed for rolling or 

turning round. Isa. v.28. xxviii. 28. Jer. 

xlvii. 3. It is also thus rendered, Ezek. 

x. 2, 6. But in these latter Texts it 

seems rather to mean the celestial fluid in 

circulation (see Sense II.) with which the 
cherubim were surrounded ; 1st, because 
there is a different word to express the 

wheels, namely, to2H18 (see ver. 6, 9, 

10); and 2dly, because this interpreta- 

tion best agrees with the context, with 

which compare Gen. iii. 24. Ezek. i. 4. 

2 Sam. xxii. 9, 13. Ps. xviii. 9, 13, 14. 

Ezek. x. 13, As forto518 the wheels i 

was cried to them in my hearing ban 

Reyolution—intimating that those, whom 

the cherubs represented, having each a 

wheel—was going to exert his power to 

bring to pass the great scene here repre- 
sented: Each (cherub) had a wheel, re- 
volution, administration, a share in turn- 
ing things about, which was saying they 

would soon or certainly perform the vi- 

sion.” Bate. 

Eccles. xii. 6, Or 5 the pitcher be broken 

at the fountain, or ba>3m the wheel be 

broken at the 12 pit. These words con- 
tain an allusion to the circulation of the 
blood, and its cessation at death. In or- 
der to understand them, it will be neces- 
sary briefly to remark, that all the blood 
returned from the extremities of the 
human body by the veins, is conveyed 
through the two trunks of the vena cava, 
to the right auricle of the heart, thence 
to its right ventricle, from which it is 
distributed by the pulmonary artery and 
its branches throughout the lungs, whence 
it is brought by the four pulmonary veins 
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(uniting in the left sinus venosus) to the 
left auricle of the heart, and thence to its 
left ventricle, whence it is thrown into 
the aorta, or great artery, by whose ra- 
mifications it is distributed to every part 
of the body, to be again received by the 
veins, at their *inosculations or inser- 
tions into the arteries, and through the 
smaller veins to be re-conveyed to the 
larger venal branches, and. so through 
the vena cava back again to the right 
auricle of the heart. See Hailler’s Phy- 
siolog. lect. iv. § 68,70, vol.i. p. 60, 61, 
edit. Mihles. 

Now this being tolerably understood, 
what seems the most probable meaning of 
the pitcher's being broken at the fountain, 
on the approach of death? Is it not the 
collapsion of the arteries, particularly of 
the aorta, whereby it becomes incapable 
of any longer conveying the blood from 
the left ventricle of the heart, from which, 
as from a fountain or spring, it used to be 
distributed to the whole body, the whole 
earthly house of this tabernacle? Andif this 
be admitted, let us consider what is meant 
by the wheel's being broken at the pit. A 
wheel was used by the ancients, ᾧ as it 
still is in many countries, to draw water 
out of wells or pits, and we may observe in 
the words of a ὃ learned Anatomist and 
Physician, that in every inspiration of the 
lungs “ the dronchia or branches of the 
wind-pipe are every way increased both 
in length and diameter ; at the same time 


* However, as that great and accurate anatomist, 
Dr. Frank Nicholls, with whose acquaintance and 
friendship I was for many years honoured, used to 
state this matter somewhat differently, I cannet do 
better than present the Reader with a passage on 
this subject from Nicholsii Vita by the learned Dr, 
Thomas Lawrence, the intimate friend of Dr, Nicholls, 
pag. 20. “Ex arteriis minimis sanguinem deferen- 
tibus iter continuum eidem progressuro in venarum 
ramos exilissimos esse dicunt recentiores anatomici 
nullo parenchymate interposito. Quod paulo secus 
esse Nicholsius demonstravit ; quando quidem arteriz, 
que in tunicas venarum sanguinem important, in 
ipsas majores venas, quibus nutriendis inservive- 
rant, sanguinem suum, functo officio, continuo 
infundunt.” ἣν : 

t From this collapsion of the arteries, and the stop- 
page of the circulation of the blood through the lungs 
(see the following page in the Text) it is, that as Hal- 
ler observes, Physiology, lect. iv. § 57, “ after death, 
the veins are found fuller of blood than the arte- 
ries, and that the arteries of a dead body commonly 
contain only a small quantity of blood,” 

' ¢ See Shaw's Travels, p. 408, and plate in p. 291 ; 
and Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 120. 

§ Haller, in his Physiology, lect. x. ᾧ 292, edit. 

Mihles. 
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the pulmonary blood-vessels, which are 
wrapped up together with the bronchia in 
a covering of the cellular substance, are 
likewise with them extended in length, 
and spread out from smaller into larger 
angles, by which means the circulation is 
rendered easier through them. While 
this is performing, the vesicular substance 
or flesh of the lungs themselves filled out 


with air, increases those spaces through| 


which the capillary blood-vessels of the 
lungs make their progress, whereby the 
pressure of the vesicles upon each other, 
and upon those vesselsadjacent islessened: 
thas, therefore, the blood will flow with 
greater ease and celerity into and through 
the larger and smaller vessels of the lungs;” 
and thus the dungs at every inspiration 
receiving blood from the right ventricle 
of the heart, are like a wheel drawing 
water out of a pit*. On the other hand, 
“‘+the effects of expiration are a com- 


pressure of the blood-vessels in the lungs, | 


a reduction of the bronchia or branches 
of the wind-pipe into more acute angles, 
a pressure of the reticular small vessels by 
the weight and contact of the adjacent 
larger vessels ; by which means part of 
the blood, hesitating in the capillary ar- 
teries, is urged forward through the veins 
to the left side of the heart, while at the 
same time that part of the blood is re- 
sisted, which flows in by the artery from 
the right ventricle. In this manner a 
fresh necessity follows for repeating the 
respiration, because the collapsed vessels 
of the lungs resist the blood repeatedly 
expelled from the right ventricle of the 
heart.’” But on the near approach of 
death, respiration becomes more and more 
difficult; the distensive power of the 
lungs diminishes; and the blood being 
impeded in its passage through them, 
concretes or becomes grumous ; till after 
the last expiration the wheel is broken at 
the pit, the lungs become incapable of 
another inspiration, and so can receive 
no more blood from the right ventricle 
of the heart, and consequently the circu- 
lation ceases, and the man dies. 

V. As a N. fem. ndada The human skull, 
from its round or spherical shape. Jud. 
ix. 53. 2 K. ix. 35. 1 Chron. x. 10. 


* It must however be observed, that the pulsa- 


tions of the heart and arteries are much more fre-| 


quently repeated than the inspirations and expira- 
tions of the lungs. See Haller, § 310. 
t Ibid. § 297, 298. 
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The word is sometimes applied to reckon - 
ing men by the head or poll, as we speak. 
Exod. xvi. 16, 4n omer mada a head 
according to the number of your persons ; 
so Exod. xxxviii. 26, Num. i. 2, Take 
ye the sum of all the congregation—every 
male tanbs5x by their pall so ver. 18. 
From this word we! have in the New 
Testament the name of Golgotha, which 
is, say the Evangelists, the place of a 
skull; In this word the second 5 is 
dropped for the sake of easier pronun- 
ciation, as usual. See Greck and En- 
glish Lexicon in TOATOOA. 

sda Chald. 

From the Heb. 53 To discover, reveal. 
occ. Dan. ii. 22, 29, 47. 

aba 

Asa N. 4 barber or shaver. Once in plur. 
Ezek. v. 1. 

Derr. Glib, Greek yAvgw to scrape, ἅς. 

Latin glaber, smooth, bald, without hair, 

ae glabrity, smoothness, baldness. 

‘T24 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Chal- 
dee signifies, 7 congeal, condense, crust 
over, and asa N, in that language, the 
bark of a tree, a crust, concretion, ice, the 
skin, &e. So in Arabic Ice, a skin or hide, 
to be affected with the hoar-frost or ice. 
See Castell, Hence as a N. 151 A skin 
or hide. Once Job xvi. 15. 

Der. The Latin gelidus (cold), whence 
Eng. gelid, gelidness, gelidity. Welsh 
caled, hard. Eng. cold, gold, (Qu ?) from 
its density and tenacity, clod, cloud, clad. 
(Qu ?) 

ma 

With a radical, though mutable or omissi- 
ble, 7. 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, To remove, or be 
removed. 1 Sam. iv. 21, 22, aD mda 
The glory is removed or departed from 
Israel. Here, as 1125 is masculine, the 
tin 152 must be radical. Isa. xxiv. 11, 
ὐ The mirth of the land 753 is gone, 
or departed. 2 Sam. xv. 19. And do thou 
also +193 (masc.) remove to thy place. 

In Kal and Hiph. Transitively, 70 ve- 
move, carry away. 2 K. xvii. 6, 11,—as 
did the heathen whom Jehovah 73n re- 
moved from before them. ver. 26, The 
nations whom M37 thou hast removed 
and placed in the cities of Samarta— 
ver. 33, They feared Jehovah ,and served 
their own Aleim, according to the custom 
ofthe nations awn tons 150 Twas whence 
they had removed them. Job xii. 22 


a by 
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mpny min Removing, or turning up 
the lower parts or hemisphere (of the 
earth namely) out of darkness, and bring- 
ing out to the light the shadow of death. 
Chald. in Aph. The same. Ezra iv. 10. 
v.12. 
In Niph. To be removed. Isa. xxxviii. 12. 
In Huph. Esth. ii. 6. 
As a N. fem. nna A transmigration, 
transplantation, or removalfrom one coun- 
try to another, ἹΜετοικεσια. Jer. xxix. 16. 
xlviii. 7, 11.xlix. 3. Comp. Ezek. xii. 11. 
Also, A number of persons or things so re- 
moved. 2 Κι xxiv. 14, 15. Jer. xxviii. 6. 
xxix. 1, 4, & al. freq. As a N. fem. 
mba The same. See. Ezek. xxxiii. 21. 
2 K. xxv. 27. Isa. xlv. 13, & al. Chald. 
ἘΠ. The same. Dan. ii. 25.v. 13, & al. 
—The transplanting of people or nations 
has been practised by more modern con- 
querors. ‘hus in the year 796, ““ Char- 
lemagne transplanted the Saxons from 
their own country, to oblige them to re- 
main faithful to him, into different parts 
of his kingdom, either Flanders, or the 
country of the Helvetians, &c. Their 
own country was re-peopled by the 
Adrites, a Sclavonian nation.*” So in 
much later times, ‘ It was the policy of 
Abbas 1. (who ascended the throne of 
Persia in 1585) to transplant the inha- 
bitants of conquered places from one 
country to another, with a view not only 
of preventing any danger from their dis- 
affection, but likewise of .depopulating 
the countries exposed to an enemy +.” 
Il. It is particularly applied to removing 
or turning back garments or coverings. 
Deut. xxii. 30. A man shall not take his 
JSather's wife, nor 152 remove his father’s 
skirt, i. e. “lie with his father’s wife. 
For this is a modest phrase borrowed 
from the ancient custom in those coun- 
tries; where the bridegroom, when he 
brought his bride into the chuppa [nat] 
as they called it, or bridal chamber, 
spread the skirt of his robe over her, to 
signify his right to her and power over 
her, and that he alone might lawfully 
enjoy her. Ruth iii. 9. Ezek. xvi. 8.” 
Note in Parker’s Bibliotheca Biblica. So 
Deut. xxvii. 29. Jer. xiii. 22, For the 
greatness of thine iniquity >"> 133 are 
thy skirts removed. (Comp. ver. 26.) 
Nah. iii. 5, baw omni And I will re- 
*“ Henault, Abregé Chronol, de |’Histoire de 
France, tom. i. p. 65. 
} Hanway’s Revolutions of Persia, vol. iii. p. 164. 
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_ move or turn back thy skirts upon thy 


Jace, and I will shew the nations thy 
nakedness.. Comp. Isa. xxii. 8. And the 
word for covering or garment being un- 
derstood, Ruth iii. 4, »ndbsnn nn And 
thou shalt remove or turn back (his gar- 
ment namely) from his feet. Hence 


III. It is applied to the thing to be unco- 


vered, either by understanding the parti- 
cle nr (which must often be supplied 
in Hebrew), or rather by a transition 
from the covering to the thing covered ; 
and so may be rendered, To uncover. 
See Lev. xviii. 6. & seq. xx. 11, & seq.— 
ps mx ΠῚ, orsimply tnx, Lo uncover the 
ear, is to make a person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a thing, all impediments 
to his hearing and understanding it being 
removed. Ruth iv. 4. 1 Sam. ix. 15. 
xx, 2. xxii. 8. Job xxxiii. 16. xxxvi. 10. 
So cosy mba is to uncover or open the 
eyes, either of body or mind. See Num. 
xxii. 31. xxiv. 4. Ps. exix. 18. 

In Niph. 70 be uncovered. 2 Sam. vi. 20 ; 
not that David was here absolutely 
naked, but stripped of his royal robes, 
and girded with a linen ephod, ver. 14. 
This Michal’s pride could not bear. 


IV. In Kal, transitively, To discover, re- 


veal. See Prov. xi. 13. xxv. 9. Isa. 
xvi. 3. Also, intransitively, 10 appear. 
Prov. xxvii. 25. In Niph. 70 be revealed, 
discovered, appear. Gen. xxxv. 7, Be- 
cause there tabs dx 153) the Aleim 
WERE revealed, or appeared to him. 
1 Sam. ii. 27. Ps. xviii. 16. In Hith. 
To discover oneself. Prov. xviii. 2. 


V. As a N. pv 4 mirror. Isa. viii. 1. ; 


which Bishop Lowth translates, Take un- 
to thee a large mirror, and write on it 
with a workman's graving tool—and in 
his note he remarks, that ‘‘ the word p12 
is not regularly formed from 5a ἐο roll, 
but from 73 ; as yy) from 175, p55 from 
do, j)}p) from 7p3, oy from my, &c. 
the » supplying the place of the radical 
1. 75a signifies to shew, to reveal.” Thus 
far the learned author. And without 
adopting Schroederus’s interpretation, of 
53, namely, to render bright, polish, I 
think that ;»b3 may, according to the 
analogy of the Heb. language, rather sig- 
nify a mirror, than a roll or volume—a 
mirror, such as we know from Exod. 
xxxviii. 8, (where see Le Clerc’s Note, 


2d edit. and Calmet’s Dictionary in 


Looxkine-GLassEs) were anciently made 
of polished brass. But it is evident 
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that the mirrors there mentioned were 
small ones; whereas the prophet is com- 
manded to take a large mirror—*‘ large 
enough for him to engrave upon it, in 
deep and lasting characters, Wiis (ΠΣ 
with a workman’s graving tool, the pro- 
phecy which he was to deliver.” Comp. 
under ΟἼΤΤ. 

VI. Asa N. mase. plur, t03"53, or accord- 
ing to the reading of the Complutenscan 
edition, and of nine of Dr. Kennicott’s 
MSS. tov: with the } inserted, as in 
the preceding 15a, Isa. iii. 23, where the 
Targum accordingly renders it “nnd 
and Vulg. specula, mirrors. But the 
LXX explain it by Διαφανη Λακωνικὰ 

. Garments that one might see through, of 
the Lacedemonian kind. And we are in- 
formed by ancient writers, that those 
worn by the Lacedemonian* maidens 


were so made as to be highly indecent, | 


and not to answer a principal end of 
clothing. It is possible that some of the 
Jewish ladies in Isaiah’s time, might 
wear dresses ofa similar fashion; but if I 
apprehended that 91953 or ἘΞ") Ὰ signi- 
fied any sort of garments, I should rather 
think that they meant vestments of the 
cobweb kind, a sort of no-coverings, which 
would not hinder the wearers from ap- 
pearing almost naked; suchas + Menan- 
der calls diagaves χιτώνιον a transparent 
vest, and mentions as the dress of a 
courtezan; and such as Varro styles 
vitreas vestes glassy vestments ; and Ho- 
race, from the Island of Coos, where the 
stuff was made, denominates Coan, lib. 
i. sat. 2, lin. 91, 


Cois tibi pene videre est 
Ut nudam. 








Through the Coan vest 
You almost see her naked. 
This Coan stuff was probably a kind of 
very thin silk or gauze. So Lady M. W. 
Montague describing her Turkish dress, 
says, her smock was of fine white silk 
gauze, closed at the neck with a diamond 
button, but the shape and colour of the 
bosom was very an to be distinguished 
through it. Letter 29, vol. ii. Ρ. 12,151. 


* Euripides, cited by Plutarch in Numa, tom. i. 
p. 76, edit. Xylandri, describes these girls as being 


. Tupvoros μηροῖς καὶ ππεπλοῖς avesmevorc. 


Te yag ols (says Plutarch) τοῦ τσαρθενικου χίτωνος 
αἱ πτέρυγες οὐκ ἧσαν αἀνερῥώμεναι κατωθεν, AAA’ ayen 
πτυσσοντο καὶ Tuvaveyumyouy ὅλον ev tw βαδιζειν τον 
βηρονο 

+ Fragment. p. 284, lin. 749, edit. Cleric. 

t See more to the same purpose in Bishop Lowth’s 
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But I have said that the Chaldee Targum 
and Vulgate render 953 or S34 mir- 
rors: and Dr. Shaw informs us (Travels, 
p. 241.), that “in the Levant these are 
still a part of female dress ; for that the 
Moorish women in Barbaryare so fond of 
their ornaments, and particularly of their 
looking-glasses, hich they hang upon 
their breasts, that they will not lay them 
aside, even when, after the drudgery of 
the day, they are obliged to go two or 
three miles, with a pitcher or a goat’s 
skin, to fetch water.” And it is certain 
from Exod. xxxviii. 8, that the Israelitish 
women used to carry their mirrors with 
them, even to their most solemn place of 
worship, but it is by no means equally 
certain that they ever wore transparent 
garments. ; 

Der. Ultimately from this root no doubt 

it was that §the interpreters of prodigies 

among the Sicilians were called Galez, or 

Galeote. 

mba 

To shave, as the hair of the head, beard, &c. 
Ley. xiv. 8, 9. xxi. 5. Num. vi. 2, & al. 
Comp. Isa. vii. 20. Also, 70 be shaved. 
Jud. xvi. 17, 22, Comp. Gen. xli. 14. 
In Hith. 70 shave oneself, or be shaved. 
Ley. xiii. 33. Num, vi. 19. 

m3 

I. To wrap or roll up together, as a cloak or 
burnoose. So Targ. Wns, LXX εἵλησε, 
Vulg. involvit. occ. 2 K. ii. 8. As a 
participial N. masc. plur. in Reg 2153 
Wrappers, cloaks; so Aquila εἱλημμασι, 
and Vulg. involucris. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 


24, 

If. As a N.tab3 An embryo, the unformed 
mass, which is, as it were, wrapt up to- 
gether, before it gradually unfolds into 
the lineaments of a man. occ. Ps. cxxxix. 
16. 

Dex. Latin Glomus, a ball of thread or yarn 
wound round, whence glomero, conglo- 
mero, and Eng. glomerate, conglomerate. 
Perhaps, gloom, glum. Also (m being 
changed into ὁ) Lat. globus, whence 
Eng. globe, glebular, &c. 

ya 

The modern Lexicons, probably from its 

Note, of whom it is remarkable, that though he 

contends for y¥9) in Isa. viii. 1, signifying ὦ mirror, 

an interpretation not favoured by any of the ancient 
versions, yet in his Note on Isa. iii. 23, he does not 
even mention the Targum’s and Vulgate’s explain- 
ing mo) or Dw to the same sense. See also 

Savary, Lettre xiv. p. 151, 

§ Interpretes portentorum, gui Galleote in Silicia 

nominabantur. Cicero, De Divin. i, 20. 
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resemblance in sound to 5a, render it to 
involve, mix, meddle, intermeddle, or the 
like; but from the ancient versions. its 
meaning seems to be, to deride, scorn, 
taunt, contend with derision, scorn, or 
taunts. It occurs also in Hith. and that 
in the three following Texts of Proverbs, 
ch. xvii. 14, The letting out of water (is) 
the beginning of contention, therefore be- 

Sore the dispute ybann becomes contume- 

lious, degenerates into derision and con- 

tumely, dismiss it ; Targ. ΣῚΡ ἀγορὰ hot, 
rages 3 Vulg, patiatur contumeliam, swf- 
Jers contumely, but refers these words to 
the person. Ch. xviii. 1, The recluse 
seeks his own pleasure, or inclination, 
ybanr he laughs at, or derides every thing 
solid or wise; so Targ. ty 83270 933}, 
and derides all counsel; Syr. pron de- 
riding. Ch.xx.3, (It is) oe toaman 
to cease from strife, but every fool voir 
will taunt; Targ. “tox derides; Syr. 
pn deriding, mocwine. Aquila, efv- 
ξρισθησεται well betreated contumeliously; 
Vulg. miscentur contumeliis, mix with 
contumelies. Comp. Castell, and Schul- 
tens De Defect. Ling. Heb. § 47, & seq. 

From y>3 in the sense here given may be 

sleeved the Greek yeAaw to laugh. 

wa 

* Toshine,glister, clisten, (Germ.) blincken. 
Cant. iv. 1, LXX ἀπεκαλυφθησαν. Cant. 
vi. 5, LXX ἀνεφάνησαν. Which glisten 
(nztent) from mount Gilead. Chald. nba 
bald. What is bald shines, or glistens.” 
Thus Cocceius in his Lexicon. And this 
interpretation on the whole appears the 
best. For observe that the bride’s hair 
15 compared not merely to the long curled 
hair (see Scheuchzer) of the eastern goats, 
but to a flock of goats glistening from 
mount Gilead; in allusion not only to 
its glossiness, but also to the numerous 
ringlets or tresses into which it was bro- 
ken, and which adorned the head of the 
bride, as the glistening goats did the sides 
and precipices of the mountain. Comp. 
Cant. vii. 5, or 6, and under mwp III. 
κεν Root occurs only in Cant. iv. 1. 
vi. 5. 

Der. Gloss, glossy, glisten, glister. Also, 
Glass. Lat. glisco to wax fat, and glisten. 
Perhaps Lat. elacies, ice, whence glacial, 
glaciation. 

[amp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
appears to be, full, copious, abundant, or 
the like, particularly as water, whence 
the Arabic has a root 19) which signifies 
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to bound, be copious, flow together, as 
water, ““ multus fuit vel evasit, peculia- 
riter aqua in puteo, confluxit.” Castell. 
Lexic. Heptag. Hence likewise the Sy- 
riac ἘΞῸ 10 be full, and the Greek yeu, 
yest to be full. Comp. also myniads 
among the Pluriliterals in x. 

I. As a Particle, 01 denoting abundance, 
increase or emphasis, It may be rendered 

1. Over and above, moreover, also, even. 
freq. occ. 

2. Repeated several times it answers to the 
Latin cdm, tum; tam, quam; and may 
be rendered into English by the words 
both—and; or as well—as. See Gen. 
xxiv. 25. Jud. viii. 22. As—so. Isa. 
Ixvi. 4. Joined with a negative particle, 
Neither—nor, Num. xxiii. 25. 

3, to3w2 A compound of 2 zn, Ὁ for ἭΝ 
that, and toa even, Inasmuch as even, 
since even, in eo quod etiam, Montanus. 
occ. Gen. vi. 3. 

II. As a N. toass A pond, a pool, an abun- 
dance or conflux of water. Exod. vii. 19. 
Ps. cvii, 35, & al. whi ‘pas, Ponds for 
live fish, Vivaria. Isa, xix. 10. 

ΠῚ. A kind of plant growing about pools, 
and itself abounding in moisture, a reed 
or bulrush. occ. Jer. li. 32; but the 
LXX render it by Συσήματα, collections, 
of water namely, and the Vulg. by stag- 
nant pools. 

IV. Asa N. pois 

1. Acaldron, or great kettle, holding a large 
quantity of water. occ. Job xli. 12, or 
20 Mei 


2. Alarge kind of rush, a bulrush. occ. Isa. 
ix. 14. xix. 15. lvili. ὅ, Also, A rope 
made of such rushes. Thus the Greek 
σχοινος, which properly signifies a bul- 
rush, is also used for arope. And Has- 
selquist (Voyages, p. 97.) observes, that 
of the leaves of one sort of reeds which 
grow near the Nile, the (modern) Egyp- 
tians make ropes. ‘They lay them in 
water,” says he, “ like hemp, and then 
make good and strong cables of them, 
which with the bark (integumentum) of 
the date tree, are almost the only cable 
used in the Nile.” occ. Job xl. 26, or 
xli. 2. Wilt or canst thou put ΠΣ: a rope 
in his nose, i. e. in a hole bored through 
his nose, in order to lead him about and 
manage him ὃ Comp. under nn IIT. 

V. As a N. nj see under’). 

NDI 

I. To sup up, swallow. oce. in Hiph. Gen. 
xxiv. 17, yan Let me sup, give me a 
sup; LXX wortwov με, let me drink, In 
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Kal, spoken of the Arabian war-horse. 
occ. Job xxxix. 24, With shaking and 
quivering ιν 8D» he swalloweth the 
ground, and believeth not that it is the 
sound of the trumpet, Shall we in this 
passage prefer the proper or the figura- 
tive sense of swallowing? It is not im- 
robable that a high-spirited horse might 
rom eagerness gnaw, and so swallow 
the ground. But is not the metapho- 
rical sense more noble, and better suited 
to the context? namely, that while the 
horse stands shaking and quivering, he is 
in fancy swallowing the space between 
himself and the enemy’s troops; and 
when the trumpet sounds, he can scarcely 
believe it for joy. 
“The ground he swallows in his furious heat, 


His eager hoofs the distant champain beat.” 
Scorr. 


Bochart Hieroz. Part i. p. 144, to illus- 
trate the Heb. expression produces this 
Arabic one, ΝΣ was tonnds The 
horse devoured the ground, i, e.ran swiftly 
over it. Comp. Castell. Lex.in tond AR. 
And though it must be owned that Job 
xxxix. 24, in this view contains a very 
bold figure, yet even an English poet of 
eminence has applied the same to hunt- 
erss 





“ And o’er the lawn, 

In fancy swallowing up the space between, 
Pour all your speed ἐ 

Tuomson’s Autumn, lin. 485. 





I]. Asa N. πολ The Egyptian reed or pa- 
pyrus, so called from its remarkably sup- 
ping up the water in which it grows, ac- 
cording to that of Job viii. 11, Wald the 
NDI papyrus grow without mud? occ. 
Exod. ii. 3. Job viii. 11, (in both which 
passages the LXX render it wamugos 
papyrus). Isa.xviii.2.xxxv.7. ‘* Of the 
many travellers into Egypt, Alpinus,” 
says Abbé Winckelman, (Critical Ac- 
count of Herculaneum, pag. 82.) << is the 
only one who has given us an exact de- 
scription of this plant. It grows on the 
banks of the Nile, and in marshy grounds. 
The stalk rises to the height of six or 
seven cubits (besides about two under wa- 
ter). The stalk is triangular, and termi- 
nates in a crown of small filaments, re- 
sembling hair, which the ancients used 
to compare toa thyrsus. . This reed, com- 
monly called the Egyptian reed, was of 
the greatest use to the inhabitants of the 
country where it grew; the pith con- 





tained in the stalk serving them for food, 
and the woody part to build vessels with, 
which vessels are to be seen on the en- 
graven stones and other monuments of 
Egyptian antiquity, For this purpose 
they made it up, like rushes, into bundles, 
and by tying these bundles together, gave 
their vessels the necessary shape and soli- 
dity.” «* The vessels of bulrushes or papy- 
rus that are mentioned both in sacred 
(Isa. xviii. 2.) and profane history (says 
Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 437.) were no 
other than large fabricks of the same 
kind with that of Moses (Exod. ii. 3.), 
which, from the late introduction of 
plank, and stronger materials, are now 
laid aside. Thus Pliny (lib. vi. cap. 16.) 
takes notice of the Naves papyraceas, 
armamentaque Nili, Ships made of papy- 
rus, and the equipments of the Nile; and 
(lib. xiii. cap. 11.) he observes, Ex ipsa 
quidem papyro navigia texunt, Of the 
papyrus itself they construct satling vessels. 
Herodotus and Diodorus have recorded 
the same fact; and among the poets, Zu- 
can (lib. iv.lin. 136.), ‘* Conseritur bibula 
Memphitis cymba papyro,” the Mem- 
phian or Egyptian boat is made of the 
thirsty papyrus; where the epithet bi- 
bula, drinking, soaking thirsty, is particu- 
larly remarkable, as corresponding with 
great exactness to the nature of the plant, 
and to its Hebrew name ἘΠ), 

miap 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in the rab- 

- binical Chaldee signifies, 7 be contracted, 
and in this sense the Participle pehil 13 
appears to be used in the Chaldee Tar- 
gum on Jud. iii. 15. xx. 16. 

I. 101 occ. Jud. iii. 16, where it is generally 
supposed to denote some measure of 
length, but what, is uncertain. Some say 
it is the shorter cubit, which they make 
equal to fifteen inches, or the length of 
the arm from the elbow to the beginning 
of the fingers. But where else is this 
cubit mentioned? The LXX and Theo- 
dotion render it by σπιθαμὴς a span, 
which is equal to nine inches. But if 
the sacred historian meant to express a 
span, why not employ the term not used 
elsewhere in this sense? But “ what,” 
says Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lex, Heb. 
p. 325.), “if 702 be no measure at all, 
and if the words ought to be translated 
its length contracted, meaning that the 
sword was shorter than usual ?” 

Il. Asa N. mase. plur. tora Eng. trans- 
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lat. Gammadims, Theodotion Γαμμαδέιμν, 
Ezek. xxvii. 11, Probably these were 
the inhabitants of the country about 7γ1- 
polt in Syria, formerly called the Ayxwy 
or Elbow of Phoenicia, from its projecting 
into the sea in that contractedtorm. See 
Pole’s Synops. in loc. 

τὰ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
the cognate 8D: signifies Zo appear, 
and as a N. The extant or conspicuous 
part of a thing*. Asa N. fem. in Reg. 
noan. Once, Hab. i. 9, where the Tar- 


pa) 


mya pon shall be returning (six of Dr. 
Kennicott’s read fully 5012) the flower or 
blossom, namely to the ground. The 
LXX have here excellently rendered it 
by εξζανθησηανθος shall shed its blossom. 
In like manner 53 is used, Num. xvii. 
8, for Aaron’s rod miraculously yielding 
almonds, and expresses that this fact was 
as really performed by the immediate 
power of God, as if the fruit had been 
produced from the earth by the natural 
process of vegetation, and then returned 
back to it. 


gum renders mb DID by VAR dapy| II. To wean a child. When used as a V. 


the opposition, or opposed look of their 
faces; Syr. by pPHNT NN the look of 
their faces; LXX by avbesynoras τρὸσ- 
ὠποις αὐτῶν, opposing with their faces ; 
Symmachus, by ἡ τσροσοψις τῶν προσώπων 
αὐτῶν, the aspect or direction of their 
Saces; Montanus, by oppositio facierum 
eorum, the opposition of their faces ; so 
Eng. margin. It should seem therefore 
that the idea of the word is the being op- 


actiye in this sense, it is always applied 
either to the mother, as 1 Sam.i. 23, 24. 
Hos. i. 8, or to the woman who suckles 
the child, as 1 K. xi. 20, who then drop 
it from their breast (as it were), and re- 
turn it to the father. There is in this in- 
stance a yery evident and striking resem- 
blance between the vegetable and animal 
world. In Niph. To be weaned, as a 
child, Gen. xxi. 8. 1 Sam. i. 22. 


posed or looking opposite to.. And this |III. Toreturn,requite, recompense, in what- 


makes a very good and true sense, for 
thus the whole verse may be rendered. 
Jt (the nation of the Chaldeans, ver. 6.) 
shallt all come for rapine, the opposi- 
tion of their faces toward the East (Eng. 
marg.), or with their faces looking to- 
ward the East, and shall gather the cap- 
tivity as sand. And accordingly, in the 
{fifth year after the taking and destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, whilst Nebuchadnez- 
zar was engaged in the siege of Tyre, 
some of the Chaldeans, probably under 
Nebuzaradan, turned eastward, fell upon 
the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Arabians, executed the predictions of 
the prophets Amos, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, 
and Ezekiel upon them, and carried many 
of them into captivity. See Amosi. 14, 
15. Jer. ch. xxvii. xxviii. xlviii. xlix. 
Zeph. ch. ii. Ezek. ch. xxv. Userdt An- 
nales, Anno ante ram Christ. 585, and 
Prideaux’s Connect. vol. i. p. 89, Ist 
edit. 8vo. Anno 584, 


ria Ist, Of the Verb. Ps. xiii. 6, I will sing | 


Denotes retribution or return, 

I. In Kal, 710 yield or return their flowers 
or fruits to the earth, as vegetables do. 
Isa. xviii. 5, For before the harvest, when 
the bud is perfect, and the sour grape 513 


* See Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. $31. 

‘++ Two of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices here read 159, as 
three more did originally. But comp. m2 ver. 15- 

ὁ See Josephus, Ant. lib. x. cap. 9,6 7. 





ever manner, whether evil for evil, good 
for evil, evil for good, or good for good. 
See Gen. 1. 15,17. (comp. ch. xxxvii. 2.) 
1 Sam. xxiv. 18. 2 Sam. xix.36. 2 Chron. 
xx. 11. Joel iii. 9. 

Α5 ἃ Ν. 5)n3, and 503 Retribution, re- 
compense, requital, whether in a good or 
bad sense. Proy. xix. 17, And he will 
repay 19123 his recompense to him. Ps. 
xxvill. 4. Isa. Ixvi. 6. Joel iii. or iv. 4, 
& al. Fem. mbyo1 The same. 2 Sam. 
xix. 36, ἃ al. Stockius interprets .this 


- Root in some passages, simply to do or 


confer good or evil; and Bate says, ‘‘ the 


_word is to yield fruit good or bad, the 


doing good or hurt to others, which is 
the fruit of our actions; and to make a 
return or retaliate is rather the conse- 


‘quence than the sense of the word.” 


Let us therefore consider the principal 
passages, besides those above cited, which 
are produced for this supposed. stmple or 
absolute sense. 


unto Jehovah »y snr 152 because he hath 
recompensed or rewarded me. Observe 
the Messiah is the speaker, and comp. 
Ps. xviii. 21. So Ps. exvi. 7. 

Proy. xxxi. 12, nba She will requite 
him good and not evil, i. 6. in return for 
his love and confidence in her, ver. 11. 
Isa lxiii. 7, According to all that Jehovah 
hath requited or rewarded us, and the 
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great goodness towards the house of Israel 
which he hath requited to them—ver. 8, 
Jor he said, surely they are my 0 υᾶβ 
children that will not lie; so he was their 
Saviour. __ 

Ps. vii. 5, If I have rewarded evil to him 
that was at peace with me, i. e. in return 

ΠΟ for his peaceableness. 

Prov. iii. 30, Strive not with a man with- 
out cause, HY TDI NP cw surely (i. 6. 

- ifthou dost) he returneth thee evil. LXX 

rit σε evyaoyrat κακὸν lest he work thee 

evil, 

Isa. iii. 9, For they Ὁ Ὅλ have rewarded 
evil to theniselves, they have procured 
their own punishment. Comp: ver 11. 

2dly, Of the N. Jud.ix. 16, And have done 
to him v» ΩΣ as the reward of his 
hands, i. 6. as his doings deserved. Comp. 
Isa. iii. 11. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 25, But Hezekiah ren- 
dered not again \>y bn32 according to 
the recompense to him. Hezekiah’s for- 
mer piety had been rewarded by God 
(see ver. 24. 2 Κα. xx. 5. xviii. 5—7. 
- 2 Chron. xxxi. 21.) but he made not a 
suitable return for those benefits. 
Ps. ciii. 2, Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all 5103 his recompenses, i. 6. 
how he hath rewarded thee; Christ is 
here the speaker. See above, Ps. xiii. 
6, ἄς. So Ps. exvi. 12, in an irregular 
(Chaldaic) form, sm>i031h his recom- 
penses. 

IV. As a N. δ) A camel, from the re- 
vengeful temper of that animal, which 
Bochart shews to be so remarkable as 
even to become a proverb among those 
nations who are best acquainted with its 
nature. Among other passages from an- 
cient writers, he cites from Basil (who 
was himself a native of Cappadocia, who 
travelled into Syria, Egypt, and Libya, 
and was afterwards Bishop of Czesarea 
in Palestine), “Τὸ de των Καμηλων μνη- 
σικάκον, καὶ βαρυμήνι, και διαρκες τῦρὸς 
ὀργήν, Th ἂν μιμήσασθαι τῶν δαλατῆιων 

εδυναιτο; But what marine animal can 

emulate the Camel's resentment of in- 
juries, and his steady and unrelentin 

anger?” The reader will be well enter- 

tained by consulting the excellent and 

learned Bochart himself on this animal, 

vol. ii. 75, ἄς. Gen. xxiv. 11, & al. freq. 

V. Itis probable that the heathen Moabites 
worshipped their arch-idol, the heavens, 
under this attribute of causing a return of 
the fruit of animals and vegetables. For 
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Sioa nia thé Temple of Retribution is 

mentioned Jer. xlviii. 23, as a place in 

their territories. 

Der. The Heb. name ofa camel has passed 
not only into all the eastern, but into 
the western languages. It was long ago 
rightly observed by Varro (De Ling. 
Lat. lib. iv.) ““ Camelus suo nomine Sy- 
riaco 7x Latium venit. The camel came 
into Latium with his Syriac name.” 
Hence also camlet, a stuff formerly made 
with camel’s hair. 

yD} 

Occurs not in the Hebrew Scriptures as a 
V. but in the Chaldee and Syriac signi- 
fies, 70 dig, to dig up, &e. Hence, asa 
N. yor 4 pit. So the LXX Βοθρός. 
Once Eccles. x. 8. . 

δὰ : ; 

Denotes finishing, making an end of, fail- 
ing, and has the same senses both in 
Chaldee and Syriac. 

I. In agood sense, 70 perform, finish, per- 
fect, complete. occ. Ps. lvii. 3. exxxviii. 8. 
Chald. As aN. 193 Consummate, per- 
Jeet, complete. occ. Ezra vii. 12, where 

it may be best referred to IHD a Scribe, 
so Vulg. Scribe—doctissimo, a most 
learned Scribe. 

II. In a bad sense, intransitively, To fail, 
come to an end. occ. Ps. xii. 2. (So 
LXX exazdourey, and Vulg. defecit.) 
Ixxvii. 9. And thus it may be under- 
stood also, Ps. vii. 10, Let the wickedness 
of the wicked come to an end; or else 
in a transitive sense, Let evil or mischief 
consume, or put an end to, the wicked. 
The Targ. LXX, and Vulg. take it in 
the former view. 
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. As a V. in Kal, followed by the particles 
by or 12 To protect, defend. Isa. xxxi. 
5. Zech. ix. 15. xii. 8, where LXX 
ὑπερασπιζω to shield. 

Il. Asa ΝΣ A garden inclosed with a 
Sence, an inclosed garden. So no doubt 

the Eng.* garden is related to the Verb 
guard. freq. occ. Fem. 733 and in Reg. 
moi The same, Esth. i. 5. Cant. vi. 10, 
& al. freq. 

Gen. ii. 8, And Jehovah Aleim planted }3 - 
a garden eastward in Eden; surely not 
for the purposes of a mere Mahometan 
paradise, but as a school of religious in- 
‘struction to our first parents. Many ar- 
guments might be adduced in confirma- 
* See Junius Etymol. Anglican, in Garp, Gar 

‘DEN, and OrcHARD. 
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tion of this: truth—Such a method of 
teaching, by the emblems of paradise, 
was suited to the nature of man, who is 
capable of information concerning spi- 
ritual things, by analogy, from outward 
and sensible objects. It was also agree- 
able to the ensuing dispensations of God, 
who in that religion which commenced 
on the Fall, and was in substance rein- 
stituted by Moses, did instruct his peo- 
ple in spiritual truths, or the good things 
to come, by sensible and visible objects, 
rites, and ceremonies ; bythe Cherubim, 
Gen. iii. 24; by sacrifices, Gen. iv. 4; 
(comp. Heb, xi. 4.) by the distinction of 
clean and unclean animals, Gen. vii. 2; 
by abstinence from blood, Gen. ix. 4 ; 
bythe institution of priests, altars, burnt- 
offerings, drink-offerings, holy washings, 
ὅς. Gen. xiv. 18. (comp. Exod. xxiv. 5.) 
Gen. vill. 20. xxii. 13, xxxv. 2, 14. And 
even under the Christian state, much of 
our religious knowledge is communicated 
to us partly by the Scriptures referring 
us for ideas of spiritual and heavenly 
things to the visible works of God’s crea- 
tion, to the emblems of paradise, and to 
the types of the patriarchal and Mosaic 
dispensations ; partly by the ordinance of 
the sabbath-day; and partly by the two 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, which are outward and visible 
signs of inward and spiritual benefits. 
It is further manifest, that two of the 
trees of paradise, that of life, and that of 
the knowledge of good and evil, were of 
a typical or emblematic nature; the one, 


the sacrament of life, Gen. ii, 9, iii. 22 ;} - 


the other, of death, Gen, ii. 17. iii. 17— 
19. And so after the Fall, the rough 
leaves of the fig-tree were used by our 
first parents as a symbol of contrition, 
Gen. iii, 7. And since in that sacred 
garden (Gen. ii. 9.) was also every tree 
that was pleasant to the sight or good for 
Sood, surely of the soul of man as well as 
of his body, it may safely be inferred, 
that the whole* garden was so contrived 

* « Know,” says Rabbi Simon Bar Abraham, 
cited by Mr. Hutchinson, Heb. Writings, p. 21, from 
Buxtorf’s Arc. Feed. 83, ‘* Know that in the trees, 
fountains, and other things of the Garden of Eden, 
were the figures of the most curious things by which 
the first Adam saw and understood spiritual things ; 
even as God hath given to us the forms or figures of 
the tabernacle, of the sanctuary, and of all its fur- 
niture, the candlestick, the table, and che altars, for 
types of intellectual things, and that we might from 
them understand heavenly truths (veritates celestes. ) 
But no doubt those particulars were more plain and 





by infinite wisdom, as to represent and 
inculcate on the minds of our first pa- 
rents a plan or system of religious truths 
revealed to them by their Creator ; espe- 
cially since the paradisiacal emblems of 
trees, (see Ley. xxiii.-10. Neh. viii. 15.) 
plants, waters, and the like, are fre- 
quently applied by the succeeding in- 
spired writers to represent spiritual ob- 
jects, and convey spiritual lessons ; and 
that with a simplicity and beauty not to 
be paralleled from any human writer. 
(See inter al. Isa. xli. 18—20. lviii. 11. 
Jer. xvii. 7, 8.) To all which may be 
added that the Garden of Eden itself is 
by the Prophets alluded to as a place of 
spiritual knowledge, joy, and happiness 
(see Isa. li, 3. Ezek. xxviii. 13. xxxvi. 
35.); and in the New Testament the 
name Ilapadeioos Paradise, (which the 
LXX almost constantly use for 72 when 
relating to the Garden of Eden) is applied 
to the intermediate state of happy spirits 
between death and the resurrection, and 
even to the eternal joys of heaven. See 
Luke xxiii. 43. 2 Cor. xii. 4, Rey. ii. 7. 
Comp. Rev. xxii. 1—3.” 
From the Garden of Eden we have. the 
true origin of sacred gardens among the 
Idolaters. Thus God, in Isa. Ixy. 3, 
calleth the apostate Jews a people that 
provoketh me continually to anger to my 
Jace, that sacrificeth nian in gardens ; 
and ch. i. 29, the Prophet had threat- 
ened them, They shall be ashamed of the 
oaks which ye have desired, and ye shall 
be confounded ΓΛ ΔΤ for the gardens 
which ye have chosen ; and in Isaiah lxvi. 
17, are mentioned not only these idola- 
trous gardens, but we even find an allu- 
sion to the tree of life, or rather of know- 
ledge; both of which were placed in the 
midst of the Garden of Eden, (see Gen. 
ii. 9. ii. 3.) They that sanctify them- 
selves, and purify themselves nv33i7 bss in 
the gardens behind one (tree) in the 
midst, eating swine’s flesh, and the abo- 
mination and the mouse, shall be con- 
sumed together, saith the Lord. 
The Gardens of the Hesperides ("5 yY), 
of Adonis, of Flora, were famous among 
the Greeks and Romans. Mr. Spence, 


clear to Adam in the Garden of Eden wherein he 
dwelt ; as he also was more holy, being a creature 
formed by the hand of God himself, and an angel of 
God. In the trees likewise, and fountains or rivers 
of the garden, he prefigured admirable mysteries 
(preefiguravit secreta admiranda).” Comp. Vitringa 
Obs. Sacr. lib, iv. cap. 13, ὁ 6. 
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in his Polymetis, p. 251, speaking of the 
᾿ Jast, says, “ This garden of Flora I take 
to have been the Paradise in the Roman 
mcg 8 and in a Note upon the 
place, ‘* These traditions and traces of 
Paradise among the ancients, must be 
expected to have grown fainter and 
fainter, in every transfusion from one 
people to another. The Romans proba- 
bly derived their notions of it from the 
Greeks, among whom this idea seems 
to have been shadowed out under the 
stories of the gardens of Alcinous. In 
Africa they had the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, and in the East those of Adonis ; 
or the Horti Adonis, as Pliny calls them. 
The term Horti Adonides was used by 
the ancients to signify gardens of pleasure; 
which answers strangely to the very name 
of Paradise, or the Garden of Eden, as 
Horti Adonis does to the Garden of the 
“Lord.” See also Mr. Spearman’s judi- 
cious remarks on this passage, in his 
Letters on the Septuagint, p. 127. 
᾿ Cant. iv. 12, yi par A garden inclosed 
or locked up zs my sister, my bride. These 
words express the satisfaction of the 
bridegroom on finding his bride a virgin, 
as those, ch. v. 1, J have come into my 
garden, my sister, my spouse, denotes the 
consummation of the marriage. Thus 
the ingenious Author of The Outlines of 
a New Commentary on Solomon’s Song, 
p. 13—17, who shews, that in the East 
they still use, even in their courts of 
Ἢ justice, very remote images to express the 
commerce of the sexes. He does not, 
however, produce the very same as are 
here found in the Canticles. But these 
may be supplied from * 4 Miscellany of 
Eastern Learning, vol. i. p. 12, where 
Feéirouz, a Vizir, having divorced his 
wife Chemsennissa, on suspicion of cri- 
minal conversation with the Sultan, the 
brothers of Chemsennissa applying for 
redress to their judge, “ My Lord,”’ said 
they, ‘‘we had rented to Féirouz ἃ most 
delightful garden, a terrestrial paradise ; 
he took Sapo of it encompassed with 
high walls, and planted with the most 
beautiful trees that bloomed with flowers 
and fruit: (Comp. Cant. iv. 12,13, 14.) 
He has broken down the walls, plucked 
the tender flowers, devoured the finest 
fruit (comp. Cant. vy. 1.), and would 
now restore to us this garden, robbed of 
every thing that contributed to render it 
* Printed for Wilkie and Law, London, 
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delicious, when we gave him adinission 
to it.” Féirouz, iv his defence, and the 
Sultan in his attestation to Chemsennissa’s 
innocence, still carry on the same alle- 
gory of the garden, as may be seen in 
my author. J add another passage from 
Mandels!o’s Travels, ἡ. 32, fol. ** About 
a league and a half from the city [of 
Amadabat in the East Indies] we were 
shewn a sepulchre which they call δὶ 
Chuit, thatis tosay, Thydaughter’s shame 
discovered. ‘There lies interred in it a 
rich merchant, a Moor, named Hajam 
Majom, who falling in love with his own 
daughter, and desirous to shew some 
pretence for his incest, went to an eccle- 
siastical judge, and told him in general 
terms; That he had in his youth taken 
the pleasure to plant a garden, and to 
dress and order it with great care, so that 
it now brought forth excellent fruits ; that 
his neighbours were extremely desirous 
thereof, so that he was every day impor- 
tuned to communicate unto them; but 
that he could not be persuaded to part 
therewith, and that it was his design to 
make use of them himself, if the judge 
would grant him in writing a licence to 
do it. The Kasi, who was not able to 
dive into the wicked intentions of this 
unfortunate man, made answer that there 
was no difficulty in all this, and so im- 
mediately declared as much in writing. 
Hajom shewed it to his daughter, and 
finding, nevertheless, that neither his 
own authority, nor the general permis- 
sion of the judge, would make her con- 
sent to his brutal enjoyments, he ra- 
vished her. She complained to her mo- 
ther, who made so much noise about it, 
that the King Mahomet Begeran coming 
to hear thereof ordered him to lose his 
head.” 


ΠῚ. As aN. Ὁ > An instrument of protec- 


tion, a shield. Jud. y. 8. 2 Sam. i. 21, 
& al. freq. Also, A person protecting, 
a protector, defender. Ps. xlvii. 10. Hos. 
iv. 18. Inthe former passage the LXX 
render it of xparasos the powerful or 
mighty, so Vulg. fortes, and in the latter 
the Vulg. protectores, the protectors. 


IV. 35 n20 A covering, i. e. hardness, of 


the heart. It seems to answer to mwewets 
τῆς xapoias the callosity of the heart in 
the New Testament. LXX, vrepacric- 
μον, Vulg. scutum, Montanus, tegumen- 
tum. occ. Lam. iti. 65. 


+ Welsh, Meigeni. 
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V. As aN. with a formative s, fis plur. 
nas A vessel eithér surrounded with an 
edge or border (circumseptus corona, 
Forster) or furnished with a cover, a ba- 
sin, goblet, or the like. oce. Exod. xxiv. 
6. Cant. vii. 2. Isa. xxii. 24. 

Ὅλ With the last radical doubled, to ex- 
press the zntenseness or completeness of 


the action, 70 protect entirely, or com- 
pletely. Isa. xxxi. 5. 
353 


1. In Kal, To steal, or be stolen. Gen. 
xxxi, 19. xl. 15, & al. freq. Comp. Job 
xxi. 18. xxvii. 20. As a participial N. 
231 A person stealing, a thief. Exod. xxii. 
2, 8. As a participial N. fem, 233 
Somewhat stolen. Exod. xxii. 4. »233 
What was stolen from me, 0 from being 
understood ; or is not 7233 rather a N. 
fem. plur. in Reg. the stolen of, or in, 
the day, and the stolen in the night? 
Gen. xxxi. 39. 

Π. In Hith. To steal away, withdraw one- 
self privately, ““ abscondere furto fu- 
gam,” Virgil Ain. iy. lin. 337, 8. 2 Sam. 
xix. 3. 

THI. ad mss 233 To steal the heart. As the 
heart in Heb. denotes both the affections 
and the understanding, so this expression 
imports both to énveigle the affections, 
and to ensnare the understanding, by flat- 
tery and deceit. In 2 Sam. xv. 6, it seems 
chiefly to relate to the affections; in 
Gen. xxxi. 20, 27, to the understanding. 
So ver. 27, ‘nsx 233M) and didst catch me, 
didst as it were steal me from myself? 
Homer uses an expression very similar 
to the Heb. 25 mss 93, Il. xiv. lin. 217. 


Tlapfacss, ἡ τ᾿ EKAEYE NOON wuxa περ Φρονεονῆων. 


Ailuring speech, that steals the wisest minds. 


IV. In Niph. joined with bss, To be spoken 
secretly, or, as it were, by stealth. occ. 
Job iv. 12. 

Der. Teutonic knappen, to take unexpect- 
edly, Swedish nappa, to seize, Eng. To 
knap, or nab, and perhaps a knave. See 
Junius Etymol. Anglican. 

Ἴ2Δ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in the Hebrew Bible, 
but in Chaldee signifies, Zo treasure or 
lay up. AsaN. masc. plur. in Reg. 33 
Repositories, treasure-houses, treasuries. 
occ. Esth. iii. 9. iv. 7. Chests, Ezek. 
Xxvii, 24, 

Chald, As a N. mase. plur. emphat. 3933 
The treasures. occ. Ezra y. 17.vi.1. In 
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‘Reg. "21 The’ same. oce. Ezra vii, 20. 
The word occurs only in the above pas- 
sages of the books of Ezra, Esther, and 
Ezekiel, and therefore is perhaps rather 
a Chaldee than a Hebrew word. 

Der. Latin * gaza, whence Eng. magazine. 
Comp. 1113. 

vi See under y3, and my. 

mya 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 5. 


To low or bellow, as a.bull or cow. cee, 
Job vi. 5.1 Sam. vi. 12... This word, 25 
well as the similar Greek one yoaw te 
moan, seems formed from the sound. 

Der. A cow... Tar 

ΠΣ ἘΠ 

I. To cast away. Thus it is applied in 
Niph. to a shield, 2 Sam. i. 21; where 
LXX σπροσωχθισθὴ was dashed against 
the ground, Vulg. abjectus est twas cast 
away (as Horace, Parmulé non bene re- 
licta) ;—in Kal, to a cow not casting out 
the male seed. Job xxi. 10. . Thus Mon- 
tanus, and Bochart, vol. ii. 291, His cow 
conceives, and does not 5¥3> cast out or 
reject (the seed); or else, since both the 
Verbs 72» and 5y3» are masculine, the 
text may perhaps be better rendered, 
Hits bull passeth (the seed) and doth not 
loathe (to gender). See the following 
Sense and Stockius, and comp. Ezek. 
xvi. 45. 

II. 70 reject with abhorrence or loathing, to 
loathe. Lev. xxvi. 11. Ezek. xvi.45. As 
a N. 5ya What is loathsome, filth, Ezek. 
xvi. 5, Jwa) dyin ““ 10: thy natural filth.” 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

Der. 4 goal,to start from, Gr. 90Ay, and 
Eng. gall, from its nauseousness. Also, 
immediately from the Greek, choler, cho- 
lerick. 

4 

I. With 2 following, To restrain, repress, 
lay a restraint on. It is applied to God's 
restraining the locusts, Mal. iii. 11.—to 
his restraining the red sea from flowing 
in its channel, Ps. evi. 9. Comp. Exod. 
xiv. 21. Transitively,—to God’s re- 
straining the corn from growing, Mal. ii. 
3. Comp. Ps. ix. 6. Ixviii. 31. exix. 21. 

II. With 5 following, To rebuke, check, by 
words. Gen. xxxvii. 10. Ruth ii. 16. As 
Ns. fem. ΠΣ Reproof, rebuke. Prov. 


* “Gaza is a Persian word, and signifies riches,” 
says Servius, in Ain. i. lin, 119. Curtius says, that 
the Persians gave this name to the royal treasure, 
“ Pecuniam regiam, quam gazam Perse vocant,” 
Lib. iii. cap, 13, edit. Var. 
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ὌΝΟΝ . 

xiii. 1. Ps. xviii. 16, & al. freq. noyan 
Nearly the same. oce. Deut. xxviii. 20. 

wy) 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, To shake, as the 
earth in an earthquake. occ. Ps. xviii. 8. 
In Hith. The same. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 
Ps. xviii. 8. 

II. In Kal, Yo shake, as men with terrour. 
occ. Job xxxiv. 20. 

Ill. In Hith. To shake or totter, as men 
who have drunk strongly intoxicating 
liquor. occ. Jer. xxv. 16; where there is 
an allusion to the * intoxicating draught 
which used to be given to malefactors, 
just before their execution, to take away 
their senses. 

IV. In Hith. To toss themselves as waters. 
oce. Jer. ν. 22. xlvi. 7, 8. ’ 
The above cited Texts are all in which 
the Root occurs. 

Der. To gush, a gust (of wind), Saxon 
Saye a spirit (which latter word is in 
like manner from spiro to breathe, move, 
as the air), whence ghost, aghast, ghastly, 
ghastliness. 

Fa See under ἢ) 

71 See under 73 

ἽἼΒΣ Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but 

I. As a N.453 Some kind of wood, of which 
Noah’s ark was built. occ. Gen. vi. 14, 
where Targ. Onkelos renders it DY11p the 
cedar, but Fuller, Miscell. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
and Bochart, vol. i. 22, maintain it to be 


the cypress: 1st, From the appellation ;}. 


for if from the Greek name κυπάρισσος 
you take the termination soos, κυπὰρ and 
“61 will have a near resemblance to each 
other. 2dly, Because, as they prove from 
the ancients, no wood is more durable 
against rot and worms. 3dly, Because, as 
Bochart particularly shews, the cypress 
was very fit for ship-building, and ac- 
tually used for that purpose where it 
grew in suflicient plenty. And lastly, 
Because it abounded in Assyria, where 
Noah probably built the ark. After all, 
perhaps 153 may be a general name for 
such trees as abound with resinous in- 
flammable juices, as the cedar, cypress, 
pine, fir, &c. for 

Il. As a N. m5 Sulphur, brimstone (q.d. 
brennestone or brinnestone, i. e. burning- 
stone). Gen. xix, 24, & al. freq., It is, I 
think, always applied, or alludes, to that 
meteorous inflammable matter which God 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah. The 


* Comp Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Kegaw IT, and 
Σμυρνιζω. 


113 a by 


LXX every where render it by Sesoy sul- 
phur, as it is also called Luke xvii. 29. 
Der. Gr. xumapiooos, Lat. cypressus, Eng. 

cypress. 

ἽΔ : 

I. To sojourn, + “to dwell any where for a 
time, to livé as not at home, to inhabit as 
not in a settled habitation,” to be a stran- 
ger in this sense. Gen. xii. 10. xix, 9. 
xxxli. 4. Jud. v. 17, And why did Dan 
1 dwell in ships? Ps. v. 5. x9 Tad 
The evil shall not dwell, or, even sojourn 
with thee—< with thee,’ so Targum. 
ov, LXX πυχροικήσει σοι shall dwell . 
with thee, Vulg. juxta te near thee. Isa. 
xi. 6, And the wolf shall 51 dwell, lodge 
occasionally (hospitabitur, Montanus), 
with the lamb. Isa. xxxiii. 14, Who)3*shall 

‘dwell for us (with or in) the devouring 

Sire? who 113" shall dwell for us (with or 

in) the everlasting burnings? AsaN.43, 
fem. in Reg. nua A sojourner, stranger, 
Gen. xv. 13, xxiii. 4. Exod. iii. 22; 
particularly one who sojourned among the 
Israelites, and embraced the true religion, 
a proselyte, in which sense it is sometimes, 
opposed to Ms @ native, one born inthe 
land. See Exod. xii. 19, 48, 49. xx. 10. 
Lev. xvi. 29. xvii.8. Hence we may ex- 
plain Isa. liv. 15, Behold pax 19 13 
none shall sojourn or abide (with thee) 
without me ; whoever sojourneth with thee 
shall fall to thee, i. e. none shall enjoy 
the benefit of living with the church of 
converted Gentiles without my parti- 
cular providence (comp. Acts xvii. 26, 
.27.) but yet the Heathen in general, 
who have this happiness, shall be convert- 
ed. LXX,Idov ΠΡΟΣΗΛΥ͂ΤΟΙ ΠΡΟΣ- 
EAEYSONTAI oo: δι᾿ exov, καὶ TLAP- 
ΟΙΚΗΣΟΥΣΙ cos, και ext oe καϊαφευξον- 
vat, Behold proselytes shall come to thee 
through me, and shall dwell with thee, 
and shall take refuge with thee. Asa 
N. fem. plur. na Habitations, dwellings, 
occ. Jer. xli. 17, COMI NN, or ac- 
cording to the Keri, and twenty-eight 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices mnn3—The 
dwellings of Chimham “ which David 
had given to Chimham, the son of Bar- 
zillai the Gileadite,” says the Targum. 
See 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38. It is probable 
that in the time of Jeremiah, the words 
were become a proper name, as they are 
taken by the LXX. Asa N. ὙΔ A 
dwelling. So Targ. ΠΡ ΤΠ their Taber- 
nacles. LXX, παροικιαὶς avrwy, and 
t Johnson's Dict. 





ΠΕ Δ 


Vulg. habitaculis eorum. Ps. ly. 16. As 

a N. masc. plur. in Reg. "\1n Peregri- 

nations, sojournings. Gen. xlvii. 9 ; where 

Jacob speaks to Pharaoh of the days of 

the years of his 110 pilgrimage, and of; 

the days of the pilgrimage of his fathers, 
hereby confessing that he was a stranger 
and pilgrim in the earth; for they who 
say such things declare plainly that they 
seek a country, even a better country, that 

is, an heavenly. See Heb. xi. 13, 14, 

16. Comp. Gen. xxiii. 4. Ley. χχν. 23. 

: Chron. xxix. 15. Ps. xxxix. 13. cxix. 

4, ᾿ ; 

II. Asa N. 3, in plur. (sometimes) 3 
and ΠῚ} without the 1, A whelp, a cub, 
generally of a lion, Gen. xlix. 9. Ezek. 
xix. 2. Nah. ii. 13; but once of a sea- 
monster, Lam.iv. 3. It seems to denote 
a young one still abiding with its parents 
or dam; hence Δ is plainly spoken of 
as inferiour to WDD, Ezek. xix. 3, 5. 
From Heb. 113 is perhaps derived, Eng. 
A cur. 

III. Several words importing fear, are in 
the Lexicons put under this Root, but 
they belong to the Root 53, which see. 

IV. This Root is also rendered to collect, 
gather together, but it does not appear 
ever to have this sense. Isa. liy. 15, 
above explained, is produced as an in- 
stance, and other passages, which will 
be found under 72. 

qi In Hith. To sojourn continually, or for 
a continuance. occ. 1 K. xvii. 20, where 
the LXX render it by xarosmw, which 

roperly denotes a more fixed and dura- 

- ble dwelling than wapoxw. For Jer. 
xxx. 23. Hos. vii. 14. 1 K. vii. 9. see 
under 772. 

2 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Sy- 
riac signifies to be leprous, in Arabic, to 
be scabby. AsaN. 253 A scab, scurf, 
scurvy. occ. Ley. xxi. 20. xxii, 22. Deut. 
xxvili. 27. 

a w being prefixed, Scurf, scurvy. scrub. 
3 . 

In Hith. To scrape oneself, So the LXX, 
ξυη, Vulg.raderet. Once, Jobii.8. The 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic use the word 
in the same sense. 

Der. To grate, French gratter, to scratch, 
scrape. To gride, “the griding sword.” 
Milt. Par. Lost, b. vi. 1. 329. | 

ma 

Witha radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

I. To excite, move, stir up, as contention. 
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mM 
gia concitat, stirs up strife. Prov. xxix.22, 
where LXX, evespes veixos, stirs up con- 
tention, Vulg. provocat rixas, provokes 
quarrels ; and in these, as well as in other 
passages, the final 7 in 1173 cannot be 
servile, and therefore’ must be radical ; 


the 7 is dropped, and 1 inserted before the 
second radical; All the day nvanbn 1" 
they will stir wp wars, movebunt bella. 
So Ps. lix. 4, The mighty y 2 stir 
up (i. e. war or strife) against me, or 
perhaps in Niph. are stirred up; LXX, 
ἐπέθεντο, and Vulg.irruerunt, have rushed. 
Ps. lvi. 7, Ey? NY “ They secretl 
stir up, i.e. strife,” Bate, or are secretly 
stirred up. In Hith. mann To stir u 
oneself, i. 6. to war or contention. 2 K. 
xiv. 10. 2 Chron. xxv. 19. LXX, in2 K. 
epilers contendest, Vulg. in both texts 
provocas, provokest; mmon>n> to war is 
expressed Dan. xi. 25. So Deut. ii. 5, 
ton ann bs Ye shall not stir up your- 
selves against them, Vulg. moveamini, 
be moved; Mnn>n in or to war is ex- 
pressed, Deut. ii. 9, 24, 2 or > being uni- 
derstood. Comp. Jer. 1. 24. As a N, 
fem. sing. in Reg. nn Moving, motion, 
conflict. occ. Ps. xxxix. 11. 

Frem 13 in this sense, may be derived 
the French guerre, and Eng. war. 

II. Το raise or draw up, as fishes in a net. 
oce. Hab. i. 15, where LXX εἷλκυσεν, 
and Vulg. traxit, drew. 

Π. To ruminate, chew the cud, or strictly 
to stir or raise it up from the rumen or 
first stomach. Deut. xiv. 8, 772 8d). And 
raiseth or raising not the cud ; according 
to either translation the 1 in 773 agreeing 
with 717 masc. must here be radical. 
AsaN. 772 The cud, or food raised up. 
Ley.-xi. 3, ma mbyo Bringing up the 
cud. freq. occ. Chewing the cud is a 


very striking and expressive emblem of ᾿ 


meditating on divine knowledge before 
laid up in the mind, in order that it may 
be the better digested and turned to spi- 
ritual nourishment 3 whence this was one 
distinctive mark of the clean animals. 
Chewing the cud, and meditation, are 
even expressed. by the same word in 
Greek and Latin, as well as in English 
by that of rumination.* 

IV. AsaN.itnan A threshing-floor, whence 
corn is agitated by threshing and win- 
nowing to separate it from the straw and 


* See more in the Rev. W. Jones’s. excellent 
Zoologia Ethica, p. 16. Printed for Robinson, Pater- 





Prov. xy. 18. xxviii. 25, where Vulg. jur- 


nostereRow. 


but Ps. exl. 3, is a plain instance where - 


τον ΚΜ... 
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᾿ chaff. So the LXX adm, and Targ. 

nit. occ. Hag. ii. 19, or 20. Comp. 

the following 7}. Ὁ ; 

mane Joel i. 17, see under 330. 

V. As aN. pn A threshing-floor.. * These 
- among the ancient’ Jews were only, as 
they are to this day in the East, round 

level plats of ground inthe open air, where 

the corn was trodden out by oxen; the 

Libyca Aree of Horace, Ode i. lin. 10. 

(Comp. wi) Thus Gideon’s floor, Jad. 

' yi. 37, appears to have been zn the open 

air; as was likewise that of Araunah the 

Jebusite, 2 Sam. xxiv. ; else it would not 

have been a proper place for erecting an 

altar, and offering sacrifices, ver. 18—25, 

‘comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 25; and in Hos. 
xiii. 3, we read of the chaff which is 

driven by the whirlwind ΚΔ from the 

floor. Comp. Dan. ii. 35. And this cir- 
cumstance of the threshing-floor’s being 
exposed to the agitation of the wind 
seems to be the principal reason of its 

Hebrew namie [Δ ; which may be further 
, illustrated by the direction which Hestod 

~ (Opera & Dies, lin. 597) gives his hus- 

bandman to thresh his corn χώρῳ ev evasi, 
in a place well exposed to the wind. From 

the above account it appears that a 

threshing-floor (rendered in our textual 

translation a void place) might well be 
~ near the entrance of the gate of Samaria, 

- and that it might afford no improper 

place for the Kings of Israel and Judah 

to hear the prophets in. See 1 K. xxii. 
10. 2 Chron. xviii. 9. 

VI. As a N. ἃ Rubbish of stones, ἄς. 
stirred and broken off from the rocks by 
miners in searching for gold and silver 
ore. occ. Job xxviii. 4. A torrent break- 
eth forth from the rubbish (comp. under 
PHELV.) Isa. xxvii. 9, As stones of rubbish 
beaten to pieces; LXX, ὡς κονιαν λεπτὴν 

- as small dust ; but in this latter text thirty 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 51, and 
the Syriac version has xw> lime (and so 

_ our Eng. translat.) and lime might per- 
haps be called 12 from the remarkable 

agitation it undergoes when water is 

poured on it. And hence may be deduced 

VII. Chald. As a N. emphat. x12 The 
᾿ plaster made of lime. So Theodotion xo- 

vida. occ. Dan. v. 5, where see Har- 

mer’s Observat. vol. i. p. 191, ἅς. 

VUT. As aN. ἢ), and in construction 793, 


by See Shaw's Travels, p. 139, 2d edit. and Go} 


guet’s Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. p. 94, edit, Edin- 
burgh. ᾿ς ᾿ 





The throat, or more strictly, the ‘wind- 
pipe, through which the breath is con- 
tinually moving backwards and forwards. 
Ps. v. 10. exv. 7. exlix. 6. Ezek. xvi. 11, 
& ἃ]. In Jer. ii. 25, for 4271) in the 
printed text thirty-six of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read 43102). 

IX. To saw, cut with a saw. It occurs 
not simply as a V. in this sense (see be- 
low 2), but hence as a N. ΠῚ), plur. 
ΓΔ A saw, from the manner of its 
action by continual agitation, oce. 2 Sam. 
xii. 31. 1 K. vii. 9. 1 Chron. xx. 3. 
Hence perhaps, 

X. As a N. m3 A Gerah, the smallest 
weight among the Hebrews, which ac- 
cording to Bishop Cumberland was equal 
to 10.95, or very nearly 11 grains; but 
this calculation seems too large, as it 
would raise the weight of the shekel of 
which it was the 20th part (Exod. xxx. 
13, & al.), and of the talent of which 
the shekel was the 3000th part, much 
too high to be reconciled to some pas- 
sages of scripture.. Michaelis, Supplem. 
p. 367, accordingly reckons the Gerah 
to be equal to no more than 4.62, or 
nearly 43 grains. Bishop Cumberland 
makes its value in silver to be nearly 
1:4. English, but according to Michaelis 
it must be less than the half of this. 
A silver penny of his present majesty, 
George III. weighs nearly 7 grains, and 
consequently the gerah was, according 
to Michaelis, nearly equal to + of a silver 
penny. The gerah seems to be deno- 
minated from this root as resembling in 
smaliness the dust which a saw makes 
from wood. ‘Thus the smallest coin 
among the Greeks was called λεπῖον 
from λεπῖος little, minute; and our an- 
cestors had in like manner a coin deno- 
minated a mite for the same reason, equal 
to about one third of our modern far- 
thing. occ. Exod. xxx. 13. Lev, xxvii. 25. 
Num. iii. 47. xviii. 16. Ezek. xlv. 12. 
From the Hebrew 1 may not impro- 
bably be derived the Gr. ypu a very 
little, the French Adverb guere, little, 
not muclr. 

XI. As aN. fem. sing. in Reg. nvux A 

small coin or piece of money; probably- 

the same as the Gerah, for both the 

Targum and LXX render it by the same 

word as they do the Hebrew13. Once, 

1 Sam. ii. 36. 

“ἃ With the last radical doubled, to ex- 

press the intenseness of χα action: 


- 


δ)-- 3} 


I. In Hith. To agitate itself, or be agitated 
violently. occ. Jer. xxx. 23. IND yd 
A violent whirlwind; LXX, spegowevy 
whirling ; Vulg. ruens rushing. 

Hence Gr. yagyatcw to vibrate, palpi- 
tate. 

II. In Hith. To stir up oneself violently, to 
contention namely. occ. Hos. vii. 14. 
And they did not cry to me with their 
hearts, when they howled upon their beds 

Jor corn and wine, ΚΔ \10» 113M they 
stirred up or exasperated themselves, they 
rebelled against me. But in this text one 
of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. and one old 
printed edition now read ὙὙ ΤΊ», as an- 
other MS. did originally, and one now 
reads 1173". These readings are favoured 
by the LXX version, em σίτῳ καὶ oww 
κατετέμνοντο they cut or slashed them- 
selves for corn, and wine. So Martin's 
French translation, Ils se déchiquétent 
pour le froment, et le bon vin. Comp. 
Jer. xli. 5, and 352 I. under 13. 

Ill. To saw, cut with a saw. Comp. above, 
under m1 IX. It occurs as a Particip. 
Huph. fem. plur. nan Sawed. 1 K. 
vii. 9. 

9251 occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but 

1. Asa N. fem. plur. in Reg. "Δ The 
throat or neck, or more properly, the parts 
of the wind-pipe through which the breath 

| passes and repasses. Comp. above }1}. occ. 
Prov. i. 9. iii. 3, 22. vi. 21. 

Hence the Gr. Tapyazewy The throat, 
wind-pipe, Tagyapitw. Lat. gargarizo, 
&c. and Eng. gargarism, ῥον έν; 

II. As ἃ N. mase. plur. O92 Berries or 
JSruits \eft at the top of a branch, and 
consequently tossed or agitated by the 
wind, q. ἃ. shakers. occ. Isa. xvii. 6. 

nm 

I. To cut of The V. is used in the same 
sense in Arabic. It occurs once in Niph. 
Ps. xxxi. 23, according to the printed 
text, but eight of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read *n'133. 

II. As a N. γλ An instrument to cut with, 
an ax or hatchet. occ. Deut. xix. 5. xx. 

19.1 K. vi. 7. Isa. x. δ᾽ 

Parr 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but hence in 
Arabic the V. is used for being stony, full 
of stones, and the N. for a stone; and 
from the Hebrew Root we likewise have 
not only the Greek xAygos, which pro- 
perly denotes the stone’ or pebble used in 
casting lots, and the Latin glarea, but 
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more plainly the Armoric grauel, and 

Eng. gravel. welt 

As a N. 503 A lot, 

mia. 

. The stone or mark itself which was cast 

into the urn or vessel, and by the leap- 
ing out of which (when the vessel was 
shaken) before another of a similar kind, 
the affair was decided. See inter al. 
Lev. xvi. 8, 9, 10. Num. xxxiii. 54. 
Josh. xvi. 1. xix. 1, & seq. Prov. xvi. 33. 
Isa. xxxiv. 17. Jon. i. 7, andcomp. Greek 
and Eng. Lexicon in KAypos. tg. 

II. Somewhat determined by lot, an in- 
heritance, portion. Jud. i. 3. Ps, exxy. 3. 
See Num. xxvi. 55, 56. 

III. From the Arabic 552 which is in Camus 
explained by a stone, a place rough with 
stones, Schultens on Prov. xix. 19, thinks 
that the root denotes rough hardness, or 
to express it in one English word, rugged- 
ness. Hence he interprets the text, Let 
him who is rough, or rugged, to wrath, 
i. 6. of a rough, rugged disposition easily 
exasperated to wrath, suffer the punish- 
ment ; for &c. But to this interpretation 
Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 353, 
objects, that the Arabic has not rough- 
ness itself under this root, but only an 
original from whence it might perhaps 
be denominated. He therefore says that 
the textual reading 543 might much more 
easily be explained, Sors iracundize re- 
portat damnum vel mulctam, The lot 
of anger gets damage. 1 own this inter- 
pretation, especially if we add the fol- 
lowing context, does not appear to me 
very easy. Besides, the word for ot is, 
I believe, in every other text of scripture, 
δ) not δηλ, except in Jud.i. 3, where it 
is used with a suffix, and where twenty- 
seven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices now read 
»S4)3, as eight more did originally... But I 
am now to observe, that in Prov. xix. 19, 
not only the Kerz,but at least thirty-three 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 513 great, 
that Theodotion has here μεγαλοθυμος 
high-spirited, and Vulg. impatiens, ¢mpa- 
tient, and that our Eng. translation, A man 
of great wrath, makes a very good sense. 

Der. Gr. xaypos, cleros, (a lot, by which 
word the LXX generally render the 
Heb. 9412), whence Eng. clerk, clerical, 
clergy. | 

jo | ; wos, 

The meaning of the word seems to be, To 

bare, make bare or clean from somewhat 

before adhering. The Syriac uses it for 


plur. fem. mbna or 


— 




















yy 
cutting off; the Arabic, for taking off or 
away, paring off, particularly for cutting 
or plucking off the clusters of dates from 
the palm-tree, and so stripping it. 

. To make bare or clean as a bone from 
the flesh adhering to it, to pick it, as we 
say, occ. Num. xxiv. 8, O09 Oomnoyyi 
And shall pick their bones. Zeph. iii. 3. 
Our English translation of the latter part 
of this verse is ambiguous; but probably 
it was intended to express that those 
wolves were not employed so long as till 
the morrow in gnawing the bones, for 
that before that time they had devoured 
the prey, flesh, skin, bones and all, as 
wolves * commonly do. And this not only 
makes a good sense, but leaves to the 
particle ὃ, denoting time, its usual sig- 
nification. Comp. Deut. xvi. 4. To this 
sense the LXX paraphrase the words, 
Ουκ ὑπελιπονῖο εἰς πρωΐ, they left not to 
ο the morning ; so Vulg. Non relinquebant 

in mane. Martin’s French translation 
in Zeph. iii. 3, runs thus—et ses gou- 
verneurs sont des loups du soir, que ne 
quittent point les os, pour les ronger au 
matin,—and her governours are evening 
wolves, who quit not the bones to gnaw 
them in the morning. Hence 

Il. As a N. 13 A larger bone. occ. Job 
xl. 13, or 18. Prov. xvii. 22. xxv. 15. 
Gen. xlix. 14, O52 ὙΠ An ass of bone, 
a boney, strong ass. 

III. Joined with mbyon The stairs, 2. K. 
ix. 13, it seems used for the dare stairs, 
i. e. where there was no canopy, throne, 

seat, or the like. The LXX, according 
to the Alexandrian copy,render the words 
eva τῶν avabaduwy, one of the stairs. So 
likewise Symmachus. 

IV. To make bare or clean, as the pieces of 
a broken cup from the lees of wine ad- 
hering to them. occ. Ezek. xxiii. 34. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxv. 8. 

Der. The Northern grim and.grum. See 
Junius Etymol. Anglican. 

772 See under ma V. and VIII. 

D1 

‘To break or wear to pieces. occ. Ps. cxix. 20. 
Lam. iii. 16. The word is used in the 
same sense in Syriac and Arabic. See 
Castell and Michaelis Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. ᾿ 

yua 

To subtract, withhold. 

Ἵν In Kal, To subtract, abate, diminish. 


* See Brooke’s Natural Hist. vol. i. p. 199. 
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Exod. v. 8, 19. xxi. 10. Deut. iv. 2. 
xii. 32. Isa. xv. 2, And every beard 
Mya (according to the Complutensian 
edition, and fourteen of Dr. Kennicott’s 
MSS.) diminished, i.e. partly cut off, in 
token of mourning. Jer. xlviil. 37, where 
twenty-three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
have the word fully 173, and three have 
now ΓΙ) 1, and two others had originally 
Myr with a 1. Comp. under yp ΕΠ. In 
Niph. To be diminished. Exod. v. 11. 

IL. 70 diminish, make small. Job xxxvi. 27. 
For yyy he maketh small the drops of 
water. As aN. fem. plur. ΠῚ) Nar- 
rowed rests, rebatements, in building. occ. 
1 K. vi. 6. 

III. In Kal, To withhold. Job xv. 4, 8. 
xxxvi. 7. In Niph. 170 be withholden. | 
Num. ix. 7. 

IV. In Niph. To be subtracted, taken away. 
Num. xxvii. 4. xxxvyi. 3, 4. 

ΗΔ 

I. Towrap, or roll, together, down or away. 
occ. Jud. v. 21, where LXX efecupey 
drew away. 

Il. As a N. ἢν The fist clenched, or 
wrapt together. So LXX awvypy, and 
Vulg. pugnus. occ. Exod. xxi. 18. Isa. 
lviii. 4. 

ΠῚ. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. "ΒΔ 
Clods, concretions of earth. occ. Joel 
i. 17. 

Der. Garb, wrap, gripe, grope, grapple. 

wa 

I. In Kal, To expel, drive, or thrust out, or 

away. Gen. iii. 24, Exod. ii. 17, & al. 
Also, To be driven or thrust out. Exod. 
xii. 39. It is applied to corn, forced out 
of the ear. Lev. ii. 14, 16. Eng. transl. 
Beaten out. As a V>Jnfin. in the Chaldee 
form (like niswo Ezek. xvii. 9.), with 
7 zt postfixed, ΠΣ Δ to cast it out, 
Ezek. xxxvi. 5. 
As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. whi, ren- 
dered by the LXX, Καταδυναςειαν Do- 
mineering tyranny, and in our transla- 
tion, exactions; but more properly in 
the margin, expulsions, as denoting such 
oppressions and cruelties as drove their 
poor brethren out 0f their country. occ. 
Ezek. xly. 9. Comp. ch. xxxiv. 4, 5, 
6, 21. 

Il. To drive, cast, or throw, out or up, as 
the troubled waters of the sea do mire 
and dirt. occ. Isa. lvii. 20, where Theo- 
dotion αποξαλλεται casts out. In Niph. 
To be driven out of its place, as the sea 
in a storm. occ. Isa. lvii, 20.—as the 


way 


land in an earthquake, occ. Amos viii. 8. 
Comp. ch. i. 1. ; ΒΊΟΝ 

Ill. To thrust out, put away, divorce, as ἃ 
man: his wife. Gen. xxi. 10. Lev. xxi. 7, 
14, & al. 

IV. As a participial Noun win A suburd 
which is without the city. Lev. xxv. 34, 
& al. freq. 

V. To put or thrust forth, as vegetables, 
which effect is attributed to the duxar, 
as well as to the solar, light. Deut. 
xxxiil. 14, The precious (produce) wna 
tom thrust forth dy ogienn of light 

JSrom the moon. And this point of true 
philosophy, namely the effect of the 
lunar light in vegetation, we find clearly 
preserved in the Orphic Hymn to Apre- 
puss or the Moon, lin. 14, 

ΞΞΆΓΟΥΣΑ KAAOTS καρποὺς ἈΠῸ yang. 
Thou bringest from the earth the goodly fruits. 

So Horace, lib. iv: ode 6, lin. 39, calls 
the increasing moon, prosperam frugum, 
propitious or favourable to the fruits. 

‘From the Root in this view Ceres (the 3 
being, by an easy and common variation, 
changed into C) appears to have had her 
name. Every one knows she was among 
the Romans the Goddess of Husbandry ; 
and it has been thought by many that 
Virgil, at the beginning of his first 
Georgic, invokes the Moon under this 
name : 

Vos 6 clarissima Mundi 
Lumina, labentem celo que ducitis annum, 
Liber & alma Ceres ; vestro si munere Tellus 


Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit aristd, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis. 


O γέ resplendent Lights of Heav’n, who lead 
Throughout its varying forms the circling year, 
Liber and Ceres! by whose gift the earth 

For acorns teems with corn, and joyous yields 
For water’s tasteless draught the gen’rous wine. 
And, though I apprehend the interpre- 
tation which makes Ceres in this passage 


equivalent to the Moon to be erroneous*, |. 


yet it may be worth remarking, that 
Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 18, ob- 
serves that Virgil speaks thus of Liber 
and Ceres, because he knew the former 
to be the Sun, the latter the Moon, ‘‘qui 
pariter, says he, fertilitatibus glebe, ἃ 
maturandis frugibus vel nocturno tempe- 
ramento vel diurno calore moderantur,” 
which together influence the fertility of 
the soil, and the ripening of the fruits, the 
one by her nightly temperament, the other 
by his diurnal heat. mn 


* See. Martyn’s Note on Georgie ilin. 5. 
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mwi-wa 
And of the opinions of the ancients, con- 


only on vegetable but on animal life, 
the reader may see much more in Vos- 
sius De Orig. ἃ Progr. Idol. lib. ii. 
cap. 18, towards the end, and in Ja- 
blonski’s Pantheon Aigypt. lib. iii. cap. i. 
§ 4. And though some of the effects for- 
merly ascribed to her influence seem fan- 
ciful, yet others are too notorious to be 
denied; and it might well employ the 
pains and attention of the philosopher to 
investigate the real influence of the moon 
on sublunary bodies. 
Der. Grass. 
wa. 
Occurs not in the simple form as a V. in 
Hebrew, but in Syriac signifies, To touch, 
feel, search by feeling, &c. For the N. 
wa or wa, Job vii. 5, see under 225 IT. 
ww To feel for over and over again, grope 
for. So LXX, ψηλαφαω. oce. Isa. lix. 
10, twice. 
mw) d 
I. In Arabic signifies, according to Castell, 
“© Cum labore incubuit rei, 1 lie or lean 
hard upon,” or according to Schultens, 
(MS. Orig. Heb.) ‘‘ Gravem esse, gravi- 
tate premere, pressius incumbere, Βρίθειν, 
To be heavy, to press with weight, to lie 
heavy upon.” The V. seems to have the 
same sense in Heb. Job xxxvii. 6, which 
perhaps may be best interpreted, When 
he says to the snow, that (is) the earth, 
Son tow a) and makes the rain heavy, 
wy mw tows even makes heavy the 
showers of his strength. ‘Or’ ETLIBPI- 
XH: Atos ομξρος, as Homer expresses it, 
Il. y. lin. 91. It is well known that the 
rains in Judea and theneighbouring coun- 
tries are extremely violent and heavy}. 
Comp. 1 K. xviii. 41, 44, 45. Cant. 
ii. 11. As a particip. fem. paoul Kal. 
mows Rained upon. occ. Ezek. xxii. 24. 
So. Vulg. compluta. As ἃ Participle 


occ. Jer. xiv. 22. Asa N. ows Hea 
rain. Gen. vii. 12. Lev. xxvi. 4. 1 K. 
xvii 7, & al. freq. Plur. wa ren- 
dered in our translation great rain; Ezra 
x. 9; and much rain, Ezra x. 13. 

Il. Chald. As a N. towa (perhaps from 
Heb. ws to feel) A body, a palpable sub- 
stance. Dan. iii. 27. iv. 30, & al. It 
occurs in the Targums in the same 


vol. iii, p. 26, 27; vol. iv. p. 354, 6, and Russell’s 
Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 148, and following. 





cerning the efficiency of the Moon, not 


masc. plur. Hiph. ows Sending rain. 


+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 5, 315. 
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sense, in which is also used the Syriac 


iw and Now. 

na 

Occurs not as a Verb in Heb. but in 

Arabic is used for cutting, beating, or 

pounding. 

As aN. na, plur. mini A wine-press, a 

large vessel in which they used to press 

their grapes by treading .occ. Neh. xiii. 15. 

Isa. Ixiii. 2. Lam. i. 15. Joel iii. 18, or 

iv. 13. In this last passage it is distin- 

guished from trap the vats or lakes 

' which received the liquor from the press 
(comp. under ΤΥ V.); but in Jud. vi. 11, 
ni seems to comprehend the whole place 
or building. 

If we may judge from the name Geth- 
semane (Nw ΓΔ a press for oil) Mat. 
xxvi. 36, the Jews applied na to the o7/- 

- as well as to the wine-press. 

II. As a N. mn “occurs thrice, in the 
8th, 8150, and 84th Psalms, as the title 
or subject matter of them. The word 
regularly, as derived from ni, signifies 
wine-pressing, or the treading of the 
wine-press, 1. e. when in the—spiritual 

᾿ς metaphor the Redeemer comes to execute 

eance on the enemy, and bring sal- 
vation to his ret cin ὦ as Isa. Ixiii. 4.” 


Bate’s Crit. Heb. 


I. 





PLURILITERALS, 


Or Words of more than three Letters, be- 
ginning with 3. 

byaa 

Bolled, i.e.poddedorinpod. LUXX Σπερμα- 
'τιζον seeding. Once Exod. ix. 31, where 
it is spoken of flax, and answers to 218 
being in ear of barley, and from 23 pro- 
tuberant, and m>y to ascend, it well ex- 
presses the formation of that globous fruit 
or pod on thetop of the stalk of flax, which 
‘succeeds the flower, and contains the seed. 
42) Chald. 

The same as the following %a13, 1 being 
changed into Ἵ after the Chaldee manner, 
A treasurer. occ, Dan, iii. 2, 3. 


19 


ar 

A Chaldee or Persic N. A treasurer, from 
113 to treasure, lay up, (the 3 being drop- 
ped as in the Persic, Greek, and Latin, 
gaza) and 2 pure (comp. 72. occ. 
Ezra i. 8. vii. 21. So Targum on Esth. 

3: 


793} 


» 
053 
I know not the composition of this word, 
unless perhaps it be from the Heb, ba a 
roundish mass, and Noy from ἼΩΝ to 
subsist, stand firm, the » being dropped 
in the composition, as in AbMY (which 
see) for #>yoy. tind: is, however, cer- 
tainly used in Arabic, and is in that 
language applied to a rock, to a hard 
man, to camels growing old, to weight, 
a burden, affliction.. See Castell. 

Job iii. 7, Lo, let that night be ainda a 
rock, i.e, let the darkness of it be con- 
creted to the utmost degree, that it may 
become like a rock, let not 7335 a vibra- 
tion of light come init. See Exod.x. 21. 
Wisd. xvii..5, and comp. under ¥. 

Job xxx. 3, In want 9105) jb22) and in 
hard, severe, extreme hunger, literally, 
in famine of the rock, where nothing 
will grow. 

Isa. xlix. 21, It is spoken of the church, 
considered as desolate, bereaved of chil- 
dren, ΤΟΔῚ and rocky, i. 6. barren as 
the rock, non pariens, not bearing, says 
the Vulg. 

Job xy. 34, For the congregation of the 
profligate (shall be) 11023 a rock, i. 6, 
barren and desolate like a rock. So 
Aquila and Theodotion, axapros unfruit- 
Jul; Vulg. sterilis, barren. Comp. ver. 
35. Ecclus. xl. 15—unclean roots (are) 
ex axooroue ILETPAS upon a hard rock, 
and consequently cannot grow. 

The above cited are all the passages 
wherein the word occurs. 

133 
je aN. A Treasury, ‘for the most pre- 
cious things,” saith Marius, from 133 To 
treasure up, and jt pure. Once 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11. Comp. 721. 
4973 See under 72 
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a fi 


87 Chald. 

A Pronoun, answering to the Heb. m This, 
and corrupted from it by substituting, as 
usual in Chaldee, 4 for 1, and δὲ for 7. 
occ. Dan. iv. 27. vii. 8. 
Repeated, (like Heb. nt) This and that, 
one and the other. occ. Dan. v. 6. vil. 3. 

ART 

To faint, or fail, through weariness, hunger, 
or terrour. occ. Ps. Ixxxyiii. 10. Jer. 
xxxi. 12,25. Asa N. mast Fainting 
from terrour. occ. Job xli. 13, or 22. 
Strength dwelleth on his neck, and faint- 
ing exulteth before him, i.e. as soon as 
men see him they immediately faint. 
But both the image and the expression 
in Job are wonderfully sublime. As a N. 
pant Faintness. occ. Deut. xxviii. 65. 

Der. Latin debilis, whence debility, &c. 

ANT 

I. To be troubled, to be in commotion, or 
agitation. Hence as a N. fem. 73x17 
Agitation, commotion, as of the sea. Jer. 
xlix. 23. Comp. Isa. lvii. 20. 

Il. 70 be troubled, disturbed in mind. 1 Sam. 
ix..5. Ps. xxxviii. 19. As a N. fem. 
mast Trouble, uneasiness. Proy. xii. 
25. 

III. As a N. 387 (from the Heb. 37) Fish. 
occ. Neh. xiii. 16. And perhaps the 
word is here used as the Tyrians pro- 
nounced it. 

TTT 

With a radical, but omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, To fly. occ. Deut. xxviii. 49. 
Jer. xviii. 40. xlix. 22. Ps. xviii. 11. 
In the three former passages it is applied 
to the flying of an eagle, in which there 
are two circumstances especially remark- 
able; Ist, The rapidity with which it 
rushes on its prey (which is noticed in 
Scripture, Hab. i. 8. 2 Sam. i. 23. 
Lam. iv. 19, & al.) 2dly, Its peculiar 
manner of fully expanding its wings, 
from which the Greek Poets call it 
τανυπΊερος, and which is particularly 
mentioned in the two Texts of Jere- 
miah above quoted; so likewise, Ps. 
xviii. 11, appears from the context to 
be intended as a description rather of 
majesty and pomp, than of swiftness ; and 
Deut. xxviii. 49, may as well refer to 





the wide spreading as the rapid motion of 
the Jews’ enemies. Comp. ver. 51, 52. 
mast then as a V. will signify, To fly with 
wings expanded. In Hiph. To cause to 
Sly away, ina figurative sense. occ. 2 K. 
xvil. 21. But observe, that not only the 
Keri, but the Complutensian edition, and 
fourteen more of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read in this Text" and drove or thrust, 
which also seems preferable. So LXX 
εξεωσεν. ἘΝ 
II. As a N. ΠῚ A kite or glede, so Νυἱρ. 
milyus, which is remarkable for flying, 
or, as it were, sailing inthe air, with ex- 
panded wings, Thus our English glede 
is from the V. to glide. See Junius 
Etymol. Anglic. occ. Lev. xi. 14, where 
it is joined with the ms vulture; and 
Hasselquist tells us, Travels, p. 194, that 
near Grand Cairo, in Egypt, the vultures 
“assemble with the kites every morning 
and evening, there to receive the alms of 
fresh meat left them by the legacies of 
great men.” In Lev. xi. 14, six of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read T8177. 
Der. 4 daw. Qu? 
pst See under 75 
4x7 See under 7 
ig 
I. Zo murmur, mutter, grumble. It occurs 
not as a V. in Kal, but as a Participle 
plur. fem. wet nan Causing to mur- 
mur or complain. Ley. xxvi. 16, ΠΣ 
wes Causing the animal frame to mur- 
mur, groan, or the like. As a N. witha 
formative 8, 2°18 A causing to murmur or 
groan. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 33. JW) mx a> 
Jor the causing of thy frame to groan ; 
where Dr. Kennicott’s Bible furnishes no 
various reading on ΞΡ. Comp. wits, 
Isa. xxviii. 28, under wy I. As a Ν. 
fem. 715 and in Reg. nat A murmuring, 
muttering, an evil report, which is fre- 
quently propagated in a low muttering 
tone. Gen. xxxvii. 2, And Joseph x2 
brought my) cna ns their evil report 
to their father, i. e. the evil report or 
. Inurmuring that went about of them; as 
Proy. xxv. 10. ἽΠ3 is the murmuring or 
evil report that goes about of thee. Num. 
xiii, 32, yoRT727 INS And they caused 
to go forth a murmuring or eyil report 

















ΩΝ 

(concerning) the land—dx among the 
children of Israel. Comp. Num.xiv.36, 37. 
II. As aN. 215 or 21 The bear, q. ἃ. the 
murmurer, grumbler, or growler, from his 
remarkable grumbling or growling, espe- 
cially when hungry or enraged. ‘* La 
voix de l’ours est wx grondement, un gros 
murmure, souvent mélé d’un fremisse- 
ment de dents qu'il fait surtout lorsque 
on lirrite.” Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. viii. 
p-31,12mo. Comp. Isa. lix. 11. This 
growl the Latin writers expressed by ge- 
mitus, because it isa disagreeable mourn- 
Jul sound. So Horace, Epod. xvi. lin. 51. 


Nee Vespertinus circumgemit Ursus ovile. 
Nor growls around the fold the evening Bear. 


. Ovid, Metam. lib. ii. lin. 483, &c. of 
Callisto changed into a she-lear, 

Vox iracunda, minaaxque, 
Plenaque terroris rauco de gutture fertur.— 
Assiduoque suos gemitu testata dolores. 
From her hoarse throat proceeds a horrid voice, 
And with perpetual growl attests her griefs, 
And as the Hebrew name of this animal 
is taken from his growling, so Varro de- 
duces his Latin name ursus by an ono- 
matopozia from the noise he makes. ‘ Ursi 
Lucana origo, vel, unde illi, nostri ab ip- 
sius voce.” See more in Bochart, vol. ii. 
809, 810. 1 Sam. xvii. 34. Prov. xvii. 12, 
& al. freq.. Besides the great, white Ice- 
Bear, there are, at least, two other species 
of bears found in the old world; the one 
black or blackish, peculiar to the northern 
climates ; the other, brown, red, reddish, 
or fallow, found in the more southern 
parts, particularly in Arabia: the former 
of these are by no means carnivorous, 
but the latter are so. It is evident there- 
fore that this latter is the species men- 
tioned in Scripture. See 1 Sam. xvii. 34. 
2 Κα. ii. 24. Dan. vii. 5. Comp. Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. tom. viii. p. 19, 20, 25. 
It is certain, from the construction of 
2 K. ii. 24, that cas plur. with a mas- 
culine termination, is there used for she- 
bears; and one might suspect that 27 or 
av sing. signifies likewise a she-bear, in 
2 Sam. xvii. 8. Prov. xvii. 12. Hos. 
xiii. 8, because this animal is eminent 
for her intense affection to her young 
ones, and dreadfully furious when de- 
prived of them, as many writers have 
observed *, whereas the he-bear does not 
appear at all remarkable in this respect. 
Accordingly the Vulg. in the three last 
* See Bochart, as above, Scheuchzer Phys. Sacr. 

on 2 Sam. xvii. 8. Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom.. viii. 28, 

29. Capt. Cook’s last Voyage, vol. iii. p, 307. 
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cited texts, renders the Heb. word by 
ursa, and the LXX in Sam. by agxros. 
But then it must be observed that in all 
these texts, 25 or 217 is construed with 
Dw masc. and therefore must be mascu- 
line also. See therefore under >>w III. 
1125 In a transitive sense. To cause to 
murmur or mutter repeatedly. occ. Cant. 
vii. 9, As good wine Du Naw aan 
causing the lips of those that sleep to mut- 
ter or murmur “as people do [in dreams] 
or betwixt sleeping and waking; and 
especially when warm with generous 
wine.” Bate. 

Der. + Goth. dubo, Islandic dufa, Eng. 
dove, from their murmuring. 

S27 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N.s325 Strength. 
So the Targum »pn, and LXX ἰσχὺς. 
Once Deut. xxxiii. 25. 

mat Chald. 

From the Heb. mat, Ὁ being, as usual, chan- 
ged into 1, To sacrifice, occ. Ezra vi. 3, 
poatpnat ons To place where they 
(were) sacrificing sacrifices. As a N. 
fem. ΓΤ 1 An altar.occ. Ezra yii. 17. 

a5 Chald. 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea seems to be, 
To place, or lay in rows. For hence, as 
a N. 7293, plur. p22) A row, layer, occ. 
Ezra vi. 4. It is used also in Targum 
Jonath. Hos. ii. 16. Ezek. xlvi. 23, in 
which last cited passage it answers to 
Heb. “Ὁ a row. 

ba 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but is re- 
tained in Arabic, and signifies, To dry, 
dry up, wither. 

. As a N. fem. 7525, in Reg. ΠΟΣῚ 4 cake 
or lump of dried figs. occ. 1 Sam. xxx. 12. 
2 K. xx. 7. Isa. xxxvyiii. 21. Masc. plur. 
tora. occ. 1 Sam. xxv. 18. 1 Chron. 
xii. 40. 

II. ἘΞ ΠΟΣῚ m2 is mentioned, Jer. xlviii. 22, 
as acity or placeinthe territories of Moab ; 
whence it should seem that they had a 
temple dedicated to the heavens under 
the attribute of drying or preserving fruits 
for man’s use and benefit {. And this, 
we may observe, would be particularly 
beneficial to the Moabites, whose country 
abounded in excellent grapes. See Isa. 
xvi. 8—10. Jer. xlviii. 26, 32, 33. 

pat 

I. To adhere, cleave, cleave together, stick 


+ See Junius Etymol. Anglic. 
t+ See Hutchinson’s Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 
501, & seq. 
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close. Job xxxviii. 38, Proy. xviii. 24. It 
is construed with the Particles bss, 5 and 
ἃ, in the sense of to, unto—with dx Jer. 
xiii. 11. Ezek. iii. 26.—with) Ps. xliy. 26. 
cii. 6, & al. freq—with 2 Gen. ii. 24. 
xxxiv. 3. Deut. iv. 4. x. 20. xiii. 5. 
Ὡ Κι ν. 27. AsaN. pat 4 joint in ar- 
mour. 1 K. xxii. 34: 2 Chron. xviii. 33. 
II. Soder. occ. Isa. xli. 7, where pat may 
be considered either as a V. to soder, or 
rather as a N. soder, and so the sentence 
be rendered, as in the margin of our 
translation, and by Bishop Lowth, saying 
of the soder, it ts good. Comp. Job xli. 
15, or 23. 
III. In Kal and Hiph. To join, overtake. 
Gen. xxxi. 23. Jud. xx. 42. Comp. Gen. 
xix. 19. 

IV. With “nx following, To pursue hard 
after. We say in Eng. To stick close to, 
in the same sense. 1 Sam. xiv. 22. 
1 Chron. x. 2. Jer. xlii. 16. 


2 


I, The primary notion of this Root, I ap- 
ες prehend with Cocceius,to be, T'o drive, 
. lead, bring, agere, ducere ; as it likewise 
often signifies in Chaldee and Syriac. 
See Castell. Ps. xviii. 48, 12% And he 
brought, or drove, the people under me. 
So Montanus, duxit, LXX ὑπόταξας sub- 
jecting, and Vulg. subdis puttest under. 
(In 2 Sam. xxii. 48, the word for 135? in 
the Psalm is Ὁ subduing.) Ps. xlvii. 4, 
where LXX vumerage, and Vulg. subje- 
cit, hath subjected, Montanus, ducet shall 
‘bring. As aN. 129 A driving. Isa. 
v. 17, The lambs shall feed, 7273 ac- 
cording to their driving, i. e. where they 
are driven, or led, Montanus, juxta duc- 
tum suum. Comp. Mic.:ii. 12. Asa 
N. 250 A wilderness, an uncultivated 
and comparatively barren country, chiefly 
used for driving cattle into to feed. See 
Exod. iii. 1. 1 Sam. xvii. 28. xxv. 21. 
Comp. Luke xv. 4, and under Fix I. 
II. Asa N. fem. plur. nat Floats or rafts 
of timber, driven along by oars, &c. occ. 
1 K. v. 9, or 23. So LXX, Σχεδιας. 
Comp. 2 Chron. ii. 15, or 16, where the 
correspondent Heb. word to ΠῚ Δ in 
1 Κα. is niD55 rendered likewise by the 
LXX Σχεδιαις. | 
III. AsaN. 527 is used for The celestial fluid 
or light, on account of its activity, whe- 
ther operating with that milder influence 
which melts the ice, or with that reszst- 
less impetuosity which in lightning bears 
down every thing before it. Ps. cxlvii, 18, 





He sendeth forth hisicelike morsels; who 
can stand before his cold? He sendeth out 
his 25, and melteth them ; he bloweth with 
his wind, the waters flow. Hab. iii. 4; 5, 
And the brightness (was) as the light— 
Before him went 525, and *w> a flashing 
fire went forth at his feet. See Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. p. 126, 7. 
IV. Asa N. fem. 71135, plur. 24, A bee, 
from the * admirable order and conduct 
by which they are ded in their various 
works, of which see Virgil Georgie. iv. 
at the beginning; Nature Displayed, 
vol. i. p. 94, 106; and comp. under 
sy IV. occ. Deut. i. 44. Jud. xiv. 8. 
Ps. exviii. 12. Isa. vii. 18. With Isa. 
vii. 18, 19, may be compared Homer's 
simile descriptive of the multitude of the 
Grecian forces pouring from the ships 
and tents, Il. ii. lin. 87, 
Hire εθνεα εἰσι μελισσαων adivawr, 
Πετρης ἐκ γλαφυρης oes νεοῦ ἐρχομενόων, 
Βοτρυδον δὲ τσετονται em’ ανθεσιν εἰαρινοίσιν, 
Αἱ μὲν τ᾽ eva ἅλις σεποτηαται, αἱ δε τε ενθὰ. 
As from some rocky cleft the shepherd sees, 
Clust’ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling and black’ning, swarms succeeding 
warms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms; 
Dusky they spread, a close embodied crowd, 
And o’er the vale descends the living cloud. 
So, from the tents and ships, &c, 
Porr. 
V. And most generally, To bring forward, 
produce, or utter one’s sentiments or con- 
ceptions in articulate sounds, to speak. 2710 
is, to utter articulate sounds ; 425, to dis- 
course, speak rationally or intelligibly, by 
articulate sounds. Gen. viii. 15, & al. freq. 
In Niph. “5293 To speak together, as 
tons to » fight together. Mal. iii. 13 or 15, 
16 or 18. Ps, exix. 23. Ezek. xxxiii. 30.” 
Cocceius. As a N.123.A4 word or speech. 
1 Sam. ix. 21. Also, A thing, any thing 
which can be imagined and spoken, a mat- 
ter. Exod. v. 11. Gen. xix. 8. Deut. ii. 7. 
& al. freq. A rate. Exod. xiv. 4. 1 K. 
x. 25, ἽΔῚ by Upon the matter of, on ac- 
count of, because of. Gen. xii. 17. Num. 
xxv. 18. Ps. xlv. 5. As a N. fem. in 
Reg. ΠΣ A matter, affair, business. Job 
* « Apis Hebraicé ΤΥ, Chaldaicé x15 dicitur ἃ 
miralili ductu & ordine:——Politicum enim est hoc 
animaleulum, reges habens & populos, & urhes & pre- 
toria. De quibus ὃ Greecis potissimum consulendi, 
Aristoteles, Aclianus, & Scriptores Geoponicu» ; ut ἃ 
Romanis, Varro, Virgilius, Plinius; 4 ex Arabibus, 
Damir, & Alkazuinius; quorum scrinia in argumento 
tam trito mihi compilare non vacat.”  Bochart, vol. 
iii, 5604. Comp. Shakespeare’s K. Henry V. act i. 
scene 2, towards the middle. 
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v. 8. Ps.-ex. 4, pry "30 sma by Ac- 
cording to the matters (viz. that are re- 
corded) of Melchisedec. See this ex- 
plained by St. Paul, Heb. vii. 1—3. The 
LXX, who render "ΠῚ dy by xara 
τάξιν, according to the order, have pre- 
served the sense, though not the exact 
idea. m27 >y On account of, to the end 
that. Eccles. vii. 14. viii. 2, & al. 

VI. mim 125 The word of the Lord, a title 
of Christ, the true Light ; (comp. Sense 
IIL.) for no man knoweth the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him, Mat. xi. 27.Comp. John 
i, 18. See Gen. xv. 1, 4,5. 1 Sam. iii. 
7, 21. xv. 10. 1 K. xiii. 9, 17. xix. 9. 
Ps. cvii. 20, ἃ al. Comp. John i. 1. 
1 John vy. 7. Rey. xix. 13, and Greek 

__and Eng. Lexicon in Λογος XV. 

VII. As a N. "25 The oracle, or speaking 
place, loquutorium, that part of the tem- 
ple from whence Jehovah spake and is- 
sued his orders and directions, otherwise 
called the Holy of Holies, 1 K. vi. 5, 23, 
& al. freq. Comp. Num. vii. 89. For 
sat in 1 K. vi. 16, at least fifty of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read 1279. 

VIII. Asa N. 925 The plague or pestilence, 
which eminently carries men off or drives 
them to their graves, Exod. v. 3, & al. 
freq. The LXX have nearly given the 
idea, Jer. xxxii. 36, by rendering it ἀπο- 
s0Ay, a sending offor away; so Baruch, 
ch. li. 25, uses a@@oscAy for the plague. 
In Hos. xiii. 14, very many of Dr. Ken- 
nicott's Codices read 717 thy plague, sin- 
gular. It is once used as a Verb, To 
smite, like the plague, which destroys ge- 
nerally, but not universally, 2 Chron. 
xxii, 10, [atm and she smote all the 
seed royal, and Joash among the rest, but 
he escaped death by means of Jehoshebe- 
ath, and her husband Jehoiada, ver. 11 *. 

IX. As a N.124 A murrain, of cattle. occ. 
Exod. ix. 3, 15. 

Der. By transposition, Gothic dreiban, 
Saxon opupan, and Eng. drive, &e. 

wat 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb.-but in Syriac 
ὉΔῚ signifies to conglutinate, olue, or join 

τ together, “ conglutinavit, conjunxit, ut 

᾿ folia foliis assuuntur.” Castell. And this 

seems nearly the idea of the Hebrew ; 
for hence 

. As a N. wast Honey, which, like other 

_ rich sweet juices, is apt to adhere in 


. See Baruh’s Critica Sacra examined,. p>» 148, &e. 
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δ." 


lumps or bunches as it were. Gen xiii. 
11. 1 Jud. xiv. 8, 9, 18, & al. freq. 

Il. Asa N. fem. nwat The bunch of flesh, 
or rather of fat and hair, on a camel’s 
back. So Targ. nx*nwn, Vulg. gibbum. 
occ. Isa. xxx. 6. ‘The bunches are not 
formed by the rising of the spine of the 
back, but consist of white fat almost like 
suet.” Brooke's Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 112. 
Buffon says, ‘These bunches are not 
boney ; they consist only of a fat fleshy 
substance, nearly of the same consistence 
as a cow’s udder.” And this able natu- 
ralist is inclined to consider them as be 
ing originally accidental deformities oc- 
casioned by pressure, and the continual 
labour to which these animals have been 
from very early times condemned. Hist. 
Nat. tom. x. p. 25—29. 

ΔῚ 

I. To multiply or increase exceedingly. occ. 
Gen. xlviii. 16, where LXX τπαληϑυνθειη- 

cay may they be multiplied. 

II. As a N. 34, and fem. πλὶ Fish, from 
their great increase. So Chald. }\3.a fish, 
from Heb. 75) to propagate, Lat. piscis, 
and Eng. fish, from Heb. nw to spread. 
The t Abbé Pluche shews from Leuwen- 
hoek, that a single cod, though not of the 
largest size, contained nine millions, three 
hundred and forty-four thousand eggs ; 
and observes, that though.a common 
carp is far from having such a number 
of eggs, yet the quantity of them is so 
amazing, even at the first glance, that 
it contributes very much to justify the 
above calculation. Gen. i. 26. ix. 2. 
Exod. vii. 18. Jon. ii. 1, 2, ἃ al. freq. ὃ 
Hence 
As a V. 3% (of the same form as Dw, 
pa, ὅς.) 710 fish. occ. Jer. xvi. 16. As 
a Participle or participial N. mase. plur. 
mont Fishers. occ. Jer. xvi. 16. Ezek. 
xlvii. 10. to The same. occ: Isa. 
xix. 8. As aN. fem, ΠῚ A fishing. 
occ. Amos iy. 2. 

IIL. As aN. 735 Corn of all sorts, so named 
from its great increase.. Gen. xxvii. 28, 
& al. freq. Comp. Mat. xiii. 23. 


+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 304, &ce 

{ Nature Displayed, vol. i. p. 230, 231, 12mo. 

§ In the 57th vol. of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, for the year 1767, Art. 30, is a comparative 
Table of the number of eggs in the spawn of several 
kinds of fishes, which seems to have been made with 
great care and pains by Mr. Thomas Harmer, and will 
hardly fail of convincing the reader of the amazing 
fecundity of the aquatic tribes. This Table may be 
found also in the Critical Review for August, 1768. 
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IV. As a N. p35 Dagon, the Aleim of the 
Philistines, mentioned Jud. xvi. 23.1 Sam. 
v. & al. This name denotes the zncrea- 
sing or productive power of the material 
heavens, both in the earth and in the sea, 
of which attribute perhaps corn and jish, 
from their great fruitfulness, were the 
emblems. ‘ Aaywy, ὃς e514, Zirwy, Da- 
gon, that is, the Corn-giver,” says Sancho- 
niathon in Philo- Byblius. From 1 Sam. 
y. 4, (see Eng. marg.) it seems that this 
idol resembled a jish in the lower part, 
with a human head and hands; and it 
appears plain from the prohibitions, 
Exod. xx. 4. Deut. iv. 18, and from a 
place being called p11 m2. the temple of| 
Dagon, Josh. xv. 41, that the Idolaters 
in those parts had anciently some fishy 
Idols, as it is certain they had in later 
times; and ‘Sir John Chardin twice 
mentions fishes reputed to be sacred at 
this day in the East *.’? ‘¢ Piscem Syri 
venerantur, The Syrians worship a fish,” 
says Cotta, in Cicero de Nat. Deor. iii. 
cap. 15. Though perhaps it may be best 
with + Selden to refer this assertion to 
the Syrian and Phoenician Idol Atergatis, 
by the Greeks corruptly called 1 Derceto, 
which had the upper part like a woman, 
the lower like afish ; as Lucian, who says 
he was an eye-witness, informs us (De 
Dea Syr. tom. ii. p. 884, edit. Bened.) 
““Δερκεῖους δὲ esdos ev Posvinn εθηησαμην, 
Senwa Eevov' ἡμισεὴ μεν yuvy τὸ δὲ κο- 
σὸν εκ μήρων ες ἄκρους πόδας, ix duos 
ovpn αποϊεινεῖαι. In Phoenicia I saw the 
image of Derceto, (or Atergatis); a 
strange sight truly! For she had the 
half of a woman, but from the thighs 
downward ἃ fishes tail.” Diodorus Si- 
culus, lib. ii. describing the same Idol as 
represented at Ascalon, says, “To μεν 
mporwmoy ἔχει γυναικος, τὸ δὲ ἀλλο 
σωμα way (χθυος. [Ὁ hath the face of 
a woman, but all the rest of the body a 
Jishes.” No doubt it was from some 
account of this Idol that Horace took 
that thought in his Art of Poetry, lin. 
3, 4, 





Pai 


A handsome woman with a fishes tail. 
Roscommon. 


A Temple of Atergatis, at Carnion, in 
the land of Gilead, is mentioned, 2 Mac. 
xii. 26. - ᾿ 

The name Atergatis seems to be derived 
from Heb. 718 illustrious, excellent (which 
in like manner enters into the composi- 
tion of oom 2 K. xvii. 31.), and 35 or 
1125 a fish, or asa V. to increase exceed- 
ingly, and so, like the name Dagon, it 
may refer both to the form of the Idol, 
and to the grand attribute of fecundity to 
which the worship of it related: on which 
latter account also the more modern Ido- 
laters represented it rather with the half 
of a woman than of a man. Comp. 
tow under 1. The same [40] αὖ Asca- 
lon whom Diodorus Siculus calls Derceto 
or Atergatis, Herodotus (lib. i. cap. 105.) 
denominates the celestial Aphrodité, or 
Venus : and nearly related to the eastern 
Atergatis is also the Venus Marina of the 
Romans, or Avadvouwevy of the Greeks. 
Venus is the § productive power of Na- 
ture or of the Heavens, And the Venus 
Marina is represented as just risen from 
the sea, sometimes with a dolphin at her 
feet, sometimes sitting on a shell, held up 
by two tritons, 1. 6. Sea-Gods, or -Mon- 
sters, half men and half fish. A fish, 
however, is in both exhibitions a part of 
the imagery. See Spence’s Polymetis, 
Dial. xiv. p. 220. 

I shall only add, that the Temple of Da- 
gon at Azotus, in which the Ark of God 
was placed, was burnt by Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas Maccabeus, 1 Mac. x. 
83, 84; and for further satisfaction con- 
cerning this Idol, I with great pleasure 


§ So Lucretius De Rer. Nat. lib, i, lin, 2—5. 


Alma Venus—— 

Que mare navigerum, qua terras frugiferentes _ 
Concelebras; per te quoniam genus omne ani- 
mantum 

Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis. 


Blest Venus! Thou the sea and fruitful earth 


Peoplest amain ; to Thee whatever lives 
Its being owes, and that it sees the sun. 


Ut turpiter atrum In which lines one would almost think that Luere- 


Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supe ne. tius had his eye on the following very similar pas- 
® Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 58, where}.sage of the Orphic Hymn to Aphrodité, or Venus: 


see more. 7 

+ De Diis Syris Syntag. ii. cap. 3, p. 197+ 

t So Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 23, speaking of 
Hierapolis in Syria, “ Ibi prodigiosa Atergatis, Gracis 
autem Derceto dicta, colitur. Atthat place is wor- 
shipped the monstrous Atergatis, by the Greeks 
called Derceto.” 





Tlavra yap ex σεθεν exriv—yenvet δὲ τὰ σαντα 
Ὅσσα τ᾽ εν ουρανῳ ἐστι, Καὶ εν γαιη πολυκάρπῳ, 

Ἐν wovry re, βυθῳ τε. y 

From thee are all things—all things thou producest 
Which are in heaven, or in the fertile earth, 

Or in the sea, or in the great abyss. 


I cee 
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refer to Mr. Hutchinson's Trinity of the 
Gentiles, p. 492, ἅς. to Bate’s Crit. 
Heb. in the word p135, and to his Note 
on 1 Sam. v. 4, in his Translation of the 
Pentateuch, &c. 

Der. A dog, from their prolific nature, 
called in Greek xuwy for the same rea- 
son. A dug. Qu? Also dag, a North- 
country word for dew, from its remark- 
able power in vegetation, which is often 
observed in the sacred writers. So Ho- 
mer, Odyss. xiii. lin. 245, calls it Τεθα- 
Aun re ἐρσὴ The vegetative dew. From 
dag we have the V. To dag, the N. dag- 

᾿ lock, also, to daggle. Qu? 

a7 

The Lexicons and Translations render this 
word as a N. (in which form it often 
occurs). A standard or banner; asa V. 
(once Ps. xx. 6.) To set up a banner ; as 
a Particip. paoul 5135 Vexillatus, one di- 
stinguished by a banner, the chiefest ; asa 
Participle Niph. Bannered, or with ban- 
ners. But what is the ideal meaning of 
the Root ? Harmer, Observations, vol. i. 
p- 472, ἄς. shews from Pitts and Po- 
cocke, that as in Arabia, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, on account of the in- 
tense heat of the sun by day, they gene- 
rally choose to travel by night, so to pre- 
vent confusion in their large caravans, 
particularly in the annual one to Mecca, 
each cotter or company, of which the ca- 
ravan consists, has its distinct portable 
beacon, which is carried on the top of a 
pole, and consists of several lights ; which, 
says Pitts, “are somewhat like iron stoves, 
into which they put short dry wood, which 
some of the camels are loaded with.— 
Every coltor hath one of these poles be- 
longing to it, some of which have ten, 
some twelve, of these lights,.on their 
tops, more or less; and they are likewise 
of different figures as well as numbers ; 
one perhaps oval way like a gate; an- 
other triangular, or like an N or M, &c. 
so that every one knows by them his re- 
spective cottor. They are carried in the 
front, and set up in the place where the 
caravan is to pitch, before that comes up, 
at some distance from one another. The 
are also carried by day, not lighted ; but 
yet by the figure and number of them 
the Hagges (or Pilgrims) are directed to 
what cottor they belong, as soldiers by 
their colours, where to rendezvous ; and 
without such directions it would be im- 
possible to avoid confusion in such a vast 
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number of people.” “ As travelling then 
*in the night must be, generally speak- 
ing, most desirable to a great multitude 
in that desert, we may believe a compas- 
sionate God, for the most part, directed 
Israel to move in the night. And in con- 
sequence must we not rather suppose the 
standards of the—Tribes were moveable 
beacons, like those of the Mecca Pilgrims, 
than flags, or any thing of that kind?” 
From these particulars, compared with 
the use of the word in the Book of Can- 
ticles (of which presently) my Author ἢ 
collects, that the Root 514 signifies, to en- 
lighten, dazzle, glister, or the like ; and 
to confirm his interpretation it may be 
worth observing, that in Arabic it signi- 
fies to burn, also to cover with gold or sil- 
ver, in such a manner that the thing co- 
vered appears to be gold or silver ; and as 
a N. with Elif inserted, 514 Gold, also 
the glittering of a sword. See Castell. 


Hence Eng. dazzle, the ἃ being pronounced 


I. 


soft like the Arabic Gjim. 

Then, As a N. 593 A luminous standard 
or portable beacon, resembling those above 
described. The four Tribes of Judah, 
Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan, who en- 
camped on the East, South, West, and 
North, of the Tabernacle respectively, 
had each of them one of these luminous 
standards. See Num. ii. throughout. As 
a V. Ps. xx. 6, In the name of our God 
5x73 we will set up our standards. 


II. As a N. 535 A light or lamp, such as 


was carried before the new-married cou- 
ple on the evening of their wedding. 
(Comp. Mat. xxv. 1—12.) occ. Cant. 
ii. 4, He brought me to the banqueting 
house (Heb. house of wine) »y yb30) and 
his lamp over, or,for, me was love. As 
a Particip. paoul. occ, Cant. v. 10, My 
beloved is white and ruddy, maa δ. 
lighted weth ten thousand (lamps) or daz- 
zling, as a gaudy bridegroom surrounded 
with ten thousaxd lamps. As a Participle 
Niph. fem. plur. occ. Cant. vi. 4, 10, 
where the bride is said to be nas terrible, 
or rather dazzling, ΤῊ.) as women 
shone upon, i.e. by the nuptial lamps, 
the splendour of which would no doubt 
be strongly reflected by their rich attire 
and jewels worn on such an occasion. 


* It should be observed, however, that the intense 


heat of the sun by day must have been considerably 
moderated to the Israelites by the cloud which was 
spread over them for a covering in the day-time. Ps, 


cv. 39. Comp, Num. x, 34. xiv. 14. Wisd. xix, 7. 


Tn 
ὌΨΙΣ 

To sit on eggs, or young ones, as a bird, to 
warm, foster, cherish them (as it is like- 
wise used in the Chaldee Targum on Job 
xxxix. 14;for the Heb. ton to warm). 
occ. Jer. xvii. 11, where Vulg. fovit, 
warmed, cherished—as a serpent. occ. 
Isa. xxxiv. 15, where Vulg. fovit, There 
the darting serpent nestles or makes its nest, 
nova man ΓΙ ΡΕῚ wom and lays (its 
eggs), and hatches, and sits on, or fosters 
(them, or its young) with its shadow or 
shelter. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. v. ad 
fin. has a very similar passage concerning 
serpents, “* Qdloxecw εξω" ὅταν δὲ rexn, 
εἰς τὴν γὴν emwater εκλεπεῖαι δὲ nas 
ταυῖα tw ὕφερῳ eles. They lay eggs, 
and when they have laid them, they sit 
on, or foster them in the ground, and 
these are hatched the following year.” 
Here woroxey answers to obo in Isa. 
erwatey to 14, and exdAerew to ypa. 
Comp. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 62. And see 


more in Bochart, vol. iii. p. 415, and in}: 


Scheuchzer Phys. Sacr. on Isa. xxiv. 15. 
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Occurs not as a V. (see 153 under 53) but 

I, As aN. mase. plur. or The breasts or 
paps of a woman. Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, 21. 

Il. As a N. nt Some vessel of a roundish, 
protuberant form, resembling a woman’s 
breast. i 

1. A pot or caldron. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 14. 
Job xli. 11. 2 Chron. xxxv. 28. 

2. A basket. occ. 2K. x.7. Jer. xxiv. 2. 
Ps. Ixxxi. 7, where it seems to mean, as 
Mr. Green has observed in his Note on 
this text, a basket, namely, says he, the 
labourer’s basket, which was probably 
employed in carrying bricks. And thus 
the LXX Kogivw and Vulg. cophino, and 
Symmachus translates the sentence, Ai 
είρες αὐτῷ κοῷφινα ἀπηλλαγησαν His 
hands were freed from the basket, and 
Jerome to the same purpose, Manus ejus 
a cophino recesserunt. Diodati in his 
Italian translation renders it, ‘‘le sue 
mant st non dipartite dalle corbe, his 
hands were removed from the baskets, 
i. e. says he ina note, du portar la terra 
da far mattoni, from carrying earth to 
make bricks, Exod. i. 14.”" And baskets 
might probably be employed both in car- 
rying the earth of which the bricks were 
made, and also the bricks themselves. 

ΠῚ. As a N.to»5 Loves, pleasures of love. 
Proy. vii. 18. Ezek. xvi. 8. xxiii. 17. 
In several passages the word may be 
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translated either breasts or loves, and ac- 

cordingly is differently rendered by dif- 

ferent translators, as in Prov. v. 19. 

Cant. i. 2. ' 

IV. Asa N. 119 A lover, a beloved one. Isa. 
vy. 1. Cant. i. 13. iv. 16. It occurs above 
thirty times in this Book of Canticles, as 
the title of the beloved one, i. 6. of Solo- 

᾿ mon as a type of Christ, who is himself 
called 45 The beloved one, Jer. xxx. 9. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23. xxxvii. 24, 25. Hos. 
iii. 5. Amos ix. 11. Zech. xii. 8; and 
whom 1 David the King and Prophet 
of Israel, typified, in his originally mean 
appearance, in his eminent qualifications, 
in his various persecutions, in his exal- 
tation, in his victories and conquests, 
and even in his taking to wife the *adul- 
terous woman, and thereby bringing guilt 
upon himself. See Isa. liii. 6. 2 Cor. v. 
21. 

V. As a N. 1 and 19 An uncle. 1 Sam. 

x. 14. Lev. xxv. 49, ἃ al. freq. Also, 

An uncle's son, a cousin-german. Comp. 

Jer. xxxii. δ. with ver. 12; where the 

Vulg. renders 7 by patruelis mei, my 

paternal cousin ; and in Amos vi. 10, for 

yt the Targum has map Ais near re- 
lation, so Vulg. propinquus ejus, and 

LXX οἱ omens avlwy. As a N. fem. 

mrt and in Reg. ΠΤῚ An aunt, whether 

a father’s sister, Exod. vi. 20. Comp. 

ch. ii. 2. Num. xxvi. 39; or an uncle's 

wife, Ley. xviii. 14. It is evident these 
names of relation are taken from affec- 

tionate love. . 

VI. With a formative ἡ prefixed 11", hence 
as a N. fem. sing. ni" A love, i. 6. an- 
object of love, a dearly beloved one. occ. 
Jer. xii.7. As a N. with a participial » 
inserted 1") Beloved, well beloved, ami- 
able. Deut. xxxiii. 12. Isa. v. 1. Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 2, ἃ ἃ], na vw A song of love. 
Ps. xlv. 1. 

Der. Hence the Tyrian Dido, otherwise 
called Elisa (s¥¥y) i. e. delightful, had 
her name. Hence also Welsh diden, a 
nipple, Eng. diddy, Gr. τιτθος, a breast, 
τιθὴ τιθήνη, a nurse, &c. Eng. teat. Also, 
perhaps, Welsh Td, a father, and Eng. 
dad, daddy. 

RTT 

Occurs not as ἃ V. but the Root seems 
nearly related to the preceding ΤΊ, as 
ia to 12, for 

I. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. ‘#717 occ. 


* See Hos. i. 2, ch. iii. throughout. 
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. Jer. xxiv. 1, for baskets of a round pro- 
tuberant form, which in the next verse 
are called 117 without the x. 

Il. As a N. mase.plur. xn Mandrakes 
both plant and fruit. So all the ancient 
versions, and amongst them the LXX, 
Μανδραγοραι and μηλα μανδραγορον, 
and Onkelos »m 12. occ. Gen. xxx. 14, 
15, 16. Cant. vii. 13, or 14. From the 
former passage we may collect, that the 
fruit was ripe in wheat-harvest. And 
thus Hasselquist, Voyages, p. 160, speak- 

_ ing of Nazareth in Galilee, says, “ What 
I found most remarkable at this village 
was the great number of Mandrakes, 
which grew in a vale below it. I had 
not the pleasure to see this plant in blos- 
som, the fruit now (May the 5th, O. 5.) 
hanging ripe on the stem, which lay wi- 
thered on the ground.—From the season 
in which this Mandrake blossoms and ri- 
pens fruit, one might form a conjecture 
that it was Rachael’s Dudaim. These 
were brought her in the wheat-harvest, 

ο which in Galilee is in the month of May 
about this time, and the Mandrake was 
now in fruit.’ From Cant. vii. 13, it 
appears that the tox yielded a re- 
markable smell at the same time as the 
vines and pomegranates flowered, which 
in Judea is * about the end of April, or 
beginning of May. And therefore 1 
should refer this circumstance of their 
smell to the fruit rather than to the flower, 

especially as Bréokes, who has given a 
particular description, and a print, of this 
plant (Nat. Hist. vol. vi. p. 253, 4.), 
expressly observes that the fruit has a 
strong nauseous smell +, though he says 
nothing about the scent of the flower. 
And this circumstance will in some mea- 
sure account for what Hasselquist (in the 
place above cited) remarks, that the Arabs 
at Nazareth cali it by a name which sig- 

-nifies in their language the Devil’s vic- 
tuals. So the Samaritan Chief Priest 
told Maundrell (Travels, March 24), 


* See Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon's 
Song, p. 147, &c. 

t On account of the fetid smell of the Mandrakes, 
whether fruit or flower, or both, | apprehend they 
had their Chaldee and Syriac names wma and xnMa* 
from Chald, and Syr. xrma ahe-goat. But Abbé Ma- 
ris, in Travels, vol. iii. says, that “in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem he met with many of these 
plants; and that the greater part of those which he 
saw werec overed with a ripe fruit of the size and co- 
lour of small red apples, exceedingly ruddy, and of 
@ most agreeable odour, 
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that “the Mandrakes were plants of a 
large leaf, bearing a certain sort of fruit, 
in shape resembling an pia growing 
ripe in harvest, but of an 2/ savour, and 
not wholesome. But then he added, that 
the virtue of them was to help conception, 
being laid under the genial bed; and 
that the women were often wont so to 
apply it, at this day, out of an opinion 
of its prolifick virtue.” Rachael, therefore, 
could not want them either for food or 
Jragrancy; and from the whole tenour 
of the narration, Gen. xxx. compared 
with ch. xxix. 32,33, 34, it appears that 
both she and Leah had some such notion 
as the Samaritan Chief Priest entertained 
of their genial virtue. And does not the 
Jewish Queen’s mention of them in Cant. 
vii. 13, intimate somewhat of the same 
kind, and shew that the same opinion 
prevailed among the Jews in the time of 
Solomon? (See Outlines, p. 339.) Nor 
was this opinion confined to the Jews; 
the Greeks and Romans had the same 
notion of Mandrakes. They gave to the 
fruit the name of the Apple of Love, and 
to Venus that of Mandragoritis. The 
Emperor Julian, in his Epistle to Ca- 
lixenes, says, that he drinks the juice of 
Mandrakes to exciteamorousinclinations. 
(See Calmet’s Dictionary.) And before 
him, Dioscorides, lib. iv. cap. 67, had ob- 
served of it, “ Aoxer ἡ pila φιλίρων εἰναι 
ποιητική. The Root is supposed to be 
used in Philtres or Love- Potions.” On 
the whole, there seems little doubt but 
this plant had a provocative quality, and 
therefore its Hebrew name xn may 
be properly deduced from to"14 pleasures 
of love, as under the first Sense ἘΣΤῚ 
baskets, from ὙΠ. 
ant Chald. 
The same as the Heb. amt Gold, Ezra vii. 
15. Dan. ii. 32, & al. freq. 
As a Participle or participial N. fem. 
πα Golden, i.e. decked or abounding 
with gold. occ. Isa. xiv, 4, The Pro- 
phet, introducing the Jews singing their 
song of triumph after their return from 
Babylon, very properly and beautifully 
uses a Chaldee word, and probably the 
very same as the Babylonians applied to 
their superb and opulent capital. Comp. 
Rev. xviii. 16. 
om 
The V. in Arabic signifies, To come upon 
suddenly or unexpectedly, to overwhelm, 
as destruction, the night, &c. See Castell. 


ΓΓΤΊ---- ὙΠ 


It occurs once in Hebrew, Jer. xiv: 9, as 
a Participle Niph. and may be rendered, 
overwhelmed, astonied, or stupefied. LXX, 
ὕπνων asleep. 

Hence perhaps the Greek adypovew to be 
depressed or almost overwhelmed with 
sorrow. 

ὙΠῚ 

I. To prance, spring, or bound, as ἃ horse. 
occ. Nah. iii. 2.. As a N. fem. plur. 
nyt Prancings, or rather scamperings ; 
for it relates to the horses of the Cana- 
anites scampering away in flight*. occ. 
Jud. v. 22, twice. 

II. As a N. ὙΠῚΠ Some species of tree ; 
probably so called from the springiness or 
elasticity of its wood. occ. Isa. xli. 19. 
Ix. 13. 

Der. Deer, from their bounding. Qu ? 

mT 

With a radical immutable 1, but a mutable, 
though radical, 7. 

I. To languish, be faint. As a Particip. or 
participial N. nv Faint, languishing. 
Lam. i. 13. v. 17. As a N. 17 Lan- 
guor, sickness. Ps. xli. 4, Asa N.masc. 
plur. in Reg. 10 Sicknesses. Deut, vii. 15. 

II. It is particularly used for the female 
periodical sickness. Ley. xii. 2. xv. 33, 
& al. 
Hence Gr. Avy unhappiness, grief. 

ΤΙ 

With ἃ radical, but mutable or omissible, ΓΤ. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. 70 drive, impel, push, 
drive down or away, thrust forth or 
down. Ps. xxxv. 5. exviii. 13. cxl. ὃ. 
Jer. li. 34. & al. freq. In Kal, passively, 
To be driven, or thrust down. occ. Ps. 
xxxvi. 13. As a N. "ΠῚ A fall or stum- 
bling, occasioned by being impelled or 
thrust. Ps. lvi. 14. exvi. 8. Asa N. 
fem. mn A push or impulse that makes 
one fall, ruin, Impulsus ad ruinam. occ. 
Proy. xxvi. 28. .Comp. Root 173. 

Il. In Hiph. 170. dispel, purge away, as 
blood. Isa. iv. 4. 

ΠΙ. To thrust or plunge into water. occ. 
2 Chron. iv. 6. Ezek. xl. 38. It does 
not strictly express though it implies 
washing, which is denoted by another 
word, ym. See Exod. xxix. 17. Lev. i. 
9, 13. 

IV. Asa N.}n rendered Millet, a kind of 
plant, so called perhaps from its thrust- 
ing forth such a quantity of grains. ‘Thus 
in Latin it is called ΝΑ «4 quasi scil. 


* See Green’s Poetical Parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 65, 
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mille grana ferat unus culmus, as if one 
stalk bore a thousand grainst.” occ. 
Ezek. iv. 9. No doubt, “ΠῚ means the 
same kind of grain as what is now called 
in the East Durra, which, according to 
Niebuhr t, is a kind of millet (sorte de 
millet), and when made into bad bread 
with camel's milk, oil, butter, or grease, 
is almost the only food which is eaten by 
the common people in Arabia Felix. “41 
found it so disagreeable, says my author, 
that I should willingly have preferred to 
it plain barley bread,’ which remark 
tends to illustrate Ezek.iv. 9. Durra is 
also used in Palestine and Syria, and it is 
generally agreed that ‘‘ 7 yields much 
more than any other kind of grain—le 
Durra rend beaucoup plus que tous les 
autres grains.” 

V.Chald. As aN. plur. pins Instruments 
of musick played on by impulse. occ. Dan. 
vi. 18, or 19. ' 

ὉΠῚ Chald. 

From the Heb. πὶ, To fear. Dan. ν. 19. 
In Aphel, To affright. Dan.iv.2. Asa 
participial N. 54 Terrible, frightful. 
Dan. ii. 31, & al. : 

ἹΠῚ See under ΠΙΠῚ 

ANT 

In Kal, To urge, impel, hasten. So asa Parti- 
ciple paoul masce. plur. =n: Hastened. 
oce. Esth, iii. 15. viii. 14. In Niph. To 
be urged, hastened. occ. 2 Chron. xxyi. 20. 
Esth. vi. 12, As aN. fem. plur. nan 
Precipices,i. e. destruction, so LXX, xa- 
Tapjopay, Vulg. interitu. occ. Ps. exl. 12. 

Der. Deep. Qu? 

pnt 

To thrust, press upon, distress. oec. Jud. ii. 
18, (where LXX, εκθλιξοντων distressing) 
Joel ii. 8. Hence Gr. διώκω to pursue. 

oa 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but 

I. As a N. denotes enough, sufficiency, 
plenty, and is spoken either of quantity 
or capacity. 

. Of quantity, number, or degree. Exod. 
xxxvi. 5, The people bring much 2 more 
than enough for the service of the work. 
Lev. v. 7, If his hand cannot attain ΥἽ 
mw the sufficiency of a lamé, i.e. enough 
to procure or purchase it. Deut. xv. 8. 
wD ἡ Sufficient, for his need. Jud. vi. 5, 
And they came 13 according to the plenty 
of locusts, i. e. as numerous as the locusts 


+ See Martinii Lexicon Etymolog.in Milium. 
1 Description de |’Arabie, p. 48, 135, 136, where 
see more. 




















Ἢ 
for multitude, 1 Sam. i. 7. andy “0 
According to the frequency of her going 
up, i.e.as often as she went up. Comp. 
ch. vii. 16. xviii. 30. 1 K. xiv. 28. Jer. 
xxxi. 20. So 2 K. iy. 8,2» "bp As oft 
as he passed by, say our translators rightly. 
2 Chron. xxiy. 5. maw 2 According to 
the frequency of the year,-i. e. as oft as 
the year comes round. Comp. Isa. Ixvi. 23. 

- 2Chron.xxx.3, Hadnot sanctified them- 

Selves “195 sufficiently, for 1 ΤΟ accord- 
ing to what (was) sufficient, [the 1 being 
dropt in "0, as in MI What és that? 

᾿ Exod. iv. 2, 250 What to you? i.e. 

what mean ye? Isa. iii. 15 ] Esth. i. 18. 
121 Even according to the sufficiency of 
contempt and anger. i. e. with which the 
Queen answered. Neh. y. 8, 132 "12, 
literally, according to the sufficiency (that 
Was) 71. us,i. e. as our translation rightly 
explains it, after (according to) our abi- 
lity. Job xxxix. 25, "aw a “ When 
the trumpet soundeth amain.” Mr. Heath. 
Jer. xx. 8, 5258 Ἴ 5 For as often as I 
spake, - 
With the Pronoun suffixes, Prov. xxv. 16, 
31 Thy sufficiency, what is sufficient, for 
thee. Exod. xxxvi. 7, to" Sufficient, for 
them. 
On Job xi. 3. xvii. 16. xviii. 13, see 
under 33 VII. 
. Of capacity. Mal. iii. 10, για ἢν Till 
_ not enough, i.e. as our translation rightly 
paraphrases it, εἰ there shall not be room 
enough to receive it. Lev. xxv. 26. 5 
wibssa According to the capacity of his 
redemption, i. e. according to what it will 
take or require. So Deut. xxv. 2. 1D 
inyw According to the capacity of his 

Jault, or to what it requires. Nah. i. 13, 
The lion did tear in pieces ny73 72 for the 

capacity or demand of his whelps, i. e. 
as our translation, yw μὸν his whelps. 
Jer. li. 58, Thus saith Jehovah of Hosts, 
the broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly 
broken down, and her high gates shall be 
burned tr with fire, so that.the peoples 
(i. e. who built Babylon and its stu- 
pendous appurtenances) have laboured 
pr) 92, for the capacity (supply) of empti- 
ness or vacuity, and the nations wx 13 for 
the supply of fire (comp. ver, 25), ᾿Ξ} 
and have wearied Pais ih 3 that is, de- 
vastation and fire shall devour all their 
labours. To this purpose the Targum, 
Vulgate, and Martin's French transla- 
tion, which see. Comp. Hab. ii. 13. 

Hence the Latin Dis, rich; and from 
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this: Root the Celts seem to have had 
their “* De, Di, Te, or Dia, the only 
appellation by which God is known to 
those who speak the Galic of Britain and 
Ireland.” And so the Gauls, in + Cesar’s 
time, asserted that they were all de- 
scended from father Di or Dis, ab Dite 
patre. And it may be amusing to re- 
mark, that in vulgar French the ancient 
Gaulish name of God, Dz or Da, is still 
preserved, as in these forms of denying, 
Nenni-di, neddi-da 3 and of affirming, 
Par-di, oui-da. 

From Heb. 7 the Greeks likewise de- 
rived their Ais, Gen. Διὸς, &c. (whence 
Lat. Deus, dius, divus) the name of their 
supposed. all-sufficient God the Air or 
Heavens, who gives plentyto men. See 
the Orphic and Callimachus’s Hymns to 
Jupiter, at the end. Hence,also, the God- 
dess Ayjw, or (compounded with Myryp. 
Mother) Δημητη2, answering to the Ro- 
man Ceres, i. e. the vegetative power 
of nature, or the fertile earth. The 
Orphic Hymn accordingly calls her not 
only Σπερμία seminal, cwrirt heap-giving, 
ἁλωαια delighting in the barn-floor,»A0o- 
καρπε affording the green fruits, but also 
Παμμητειρα Mother of all, ολξιοδωτι, 
mdrourodoreica giver of affluence and 
riches, maviodoreipa all-giving, 

II, Chald. 4 

1. The relative Pronoun of both Genders 

and Numbers, answering to the Heb. 

ws, Who, which. Ezra iy. 10, 18, 24, 

& al. freq. 

A Particle, That. Ezra iv. 12, 16, & al. 

freq. 17 jo From (the time) that. Ezraiv. 

23. ty Till (the time) that. Dan. ii. 9. 

iv. 22, or 25. 

3. For, on account of. Don. ii. 20. 

4. For, because, because that. Dan. ii. 37. 

5. AParticle, Of, as de in Latin and French. 
Ezra v. 2. Dan. ii. 32, & al. freq. 

™ 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea seems to be 
blackness, or darkness of colour. 

I. As a N. 9 plur.fem. nit The black vul= 
ture. occ. Deut. xiv. 13. Isa, xxxiv. 15. 
Bochart (vol. iii. 195—7.) observes, that 
the Latin writers speak of an ater vultur, 
black vulture t, and sometimes call this 


2. 


* Macpherson’s {ntroduction to the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

+ Commentar. lib. vi. cap, 16... 

¢ Sv Buffon, Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, tom, i. p. 
221, 2,12mo. says, * The great vulture is much 
rather black, than ash-coloured,” K 
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species absolutely nigras aves, black- 
birds; and that the Hebrew word can- 
not signify the /zte or glede, because these 
birds are not gregarious as the vullures 
are, and as the nit are represented to 
be in Isaiah. 

If, Asa N. 1 Ink, from its blackness, so 
Vulg. atramento, which is in like man- 
ner from ater, black. occ. Jer. xxxvi. 18. 
We have the plain traces of this Root 
not only in the Chald. and Syr. sn 
Ink, and in the Syr. 811 the Devil, but 
also in the *Welsh and Armoric du, 

᾿ black, dark; du, ink; duawg, black, 
blackish ; duo, to wax black, also to black- 

τ en, darken; duedd, blackness, δια. 

471 Chald. 

ἃ al. 721 The same. occ. Dan. ii. 31. 

vii. 20, 21. 

8D . 

I. To break, break down, crush. Job xxii. 

~ 9, Isa. xix. 10. Job iv. 19. vi. 9. Lam. 
iii. 34. Comp. Isa. iii. 15. 

Il. To crush, humble, oppress. Job v. 4. 
xix. 2. Ps. xxxiv. 19, & al. freq. Asa 

ΠΝ, 891 Humiliation. So LXX, ταπει- 

‘ yworv. occ. Ps. xc. 3. Thus St. Paul 
speaks, Phil. iii. 21, of ro σωμῶ τῆς 
ταπεινώσεως ἡμων the body of our humi- 
fiation, our vile body, which is brought 
down to the grave, and sown in disho- 
nour. Michaelis, Supp. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
441, says, that the N. 827 in Arabic sig- 
nifies dust. If we might with him sup- 
pose it to have the same sense in He- 
brew, it must beadmitted that this would 
excellently suit Ps. xc. 3, compared with 

’ Gen. iii. 19. Ps. οἷν, 29. exlvi. 4. 

The LXX frequently render this Verb by 
tanewvow to humble. 

5 ᾿ 

With ἃ radical, but mutable or omissible, [Π. 

I. To beat, or bray, as in a mortar. Num. 
xi.8. Asa N.n910 4 mortar. Num.xi. 8. 

Ti. To break, as bones. Ps. li. 10. 

IIT. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. "51 Waves 

' that deat against the shore or each other, 
and so are broken, breakers. So LXX, 
according to Aldus’s and the Compluten- 
sian edit. επιτριψεις. occ. Ps. xciii. 3. 


* See Richards’s Welsh Dictionary. To the above 
derivations might, perhaps, be added the Eng. To 
die, in the sense both of tingeing with some colour, 
and of ceasing to live. That death is a state of 
darkness needs no proof; and that it is described’ as 
Such both by the sacred and*profane writers, is too 
well known to be insisted on. 
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Pronoun, This, that. Ezra iy. 13. ν. 16, 


oe oe 

IV. To bruise or be bruised. Hence as a 
Participle or participial N. M21 One 
bruised, occ. Deut. xxiii. 1, or 2. Or else 
the two words 127 YI¥B may be rendered 
wounded or hurt by bruising, or (if with 
some editions and many of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices we read 821) by crush- 
ing (so Aquila, rpavparins emirpauw) 
namely the testes, as the LXX interpret 
the expression in one word, Oaadias, 
‘*Eunuchus cui testes sunt contus?.” 
Hederic. 
V. To beat down, afflict. Ps. xliv. 20. x. 10; 
where there are two readings 42%), sup- 
ported by the common printed text, and 
27, by the Keri, and at least twenty of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, and among them 
by the Complutensian edition. If we em- 
brace the latter reading, we may trans- 
late, He will afflict, he will depress; if 
the former, And he will depress the af- 
flicted. So Jerome in Coupieas Et con- 
Jractum subjiciet eum. In Hiph. The 
same. occ. Job xl. 7, or 12, In Niph. 
To bethus broken, afflicted. Ps. xxxyiii. 
9. li. 19, A broken and 7313 contrite 
heart. So as a participial N.41 One con- 
trite or afflicted. Ps. ix. 10. x. 18, ἃ al. 
VI. As a N. mase. plur. in Regim. 55 
bruisings, as of the tongue, calumnies, 
slanders. Prov. xxyi. 28. ** A false tongue 
yor sw shall hate or have reason to 
hate its own bruising, i. 6. ill-language ; 
such things come home to people ;” 
(Bate.) as it follows in the Text, and a 
flattering mouth worketh ruin. 

27 

ἀνὰ ποῦ 88 ἃ V. but asa N. fem. ΠΞ"5ΥἽ 
The upupa, hoopoe, or hoop, a very beau- 
tiful, but most unclean and filthy, species 
of birds, which is however sometimes 
eaten. So the LXX, Emo, and Vulg. 
Upupa. occ. Lev. xi. 19. Deut. xiv. 18. 
And for a more particular account of 
this bird I refer the reader to Bochart, 
vol. iii, 343—-9, and to Brooke’s Nat. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 123, 4; only observing 
that it may have its Hebrew name, as 
it plainly has its Latin and English one, 
from the nozse or cry it makes, which is 
very remarkable, and may be heard a 
great way. Comp. under 9? III. 

197 Chald. 

From the Heb. 121 Zo remember, also a 

male, which see. 

I. To remember. It occurs not however as 

a V. in the Bible, though frequently in 

the Targums, but as a N. masc, emphat. 

















MOTIF 

(see Chaldee Grammar, sect. iii. 14.) 

“pana Lhe memorial, record. occ. Ezra 

vi. 2. Mase. plor. emphat. »3593 The 
records. occ. Kara iv. 15. 

II. As aN. mase. plur. 125 Rams, male 
sheep. occ. Ezra vi. 9, 17. vii. 17. The 
Targums use this plural N. in the same 
sense, as well as the singular 937 and 
N27 for a male in general. 


4 
- 10 leap, bound. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 30. Ps. 

_ xviii. 30. Cant. ii. 8. Isa. xxxv. 6. Zeph. 
i. 9. Every one that leapeth over the 
threshold ; and so insolently entereth an- 
other’s house on horseback ; a species of 
violence still practised in the East both 
by the Arabs and the Persians, and to 


which Solomon seems to allude, Prov.} 


xvii. 19, as being usual in his time. See 
tei Observations, vol. i. p. 96. 
m1 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 


1. 

I. To draw, draw out, as water. Exod. ii. 
16, 19. Prov. xx: 5. As a N. 51 A 
vessel to draw water with, a bucket. 
Num. xxiy. 7. Isa. xl. 15. 

Il. To exhaust, be exhausted, as other 
things. Jud. vi. 6. Isa. xvii. 4. As aN. 
54 One who is exhausted, whose wealth 
or substance is exhausted, poor. Lev. xiv. 
21, & al freq. As a N. fem. ΠῚ and 
m1 The poorest, lowest sort, of people. 
2 K. xxiv. 14. Jer. xl. 7. lit. 15, 16. As 
a N. 54 Lean, thin. So Vulg. attenuaris 
macie. 2 Sam. xiii. 4. Fem. plur. ΠΥΡῚ 
Poor, lean, of cattle. Gen. xli. 19. As a 
N. fem. nd Pining sickness. occ. Isa. 
Xxxviii. 12. 

Til. As a N. fem. plar. nv>1 Branches 

‘which draw sap and nourishment from the 
stock. Jer. xi. 16. Ezek. xvii. 6, & al. 

IV. As a N. fem. not The hair, which 
draws its proper nutritious juice from 

- .the body, as branches sap from the tree. 
occ. Cant. vii. 5. . 

V, AsaN, by A door, “which, however 
thick, is, comparatively with the posts, 
broad and thin.” Bate. occ. Ps. exli. 3, 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; 
keep ὅπ dy the door of my lips. Comp. 
Mic. vii. 5. Fem. ΠῚ plur. cond, and 
ninds (formed as naw and ninw from 
maw a lip) A door, gate, or τὸ of a door 
or gate. Gen. xix. 6, 9, 10. Prov. xxvi. 
14, Deut. iii. 5. Jud. iii. 23. 1 K. vi. 31, 
32, 34. Ezek. xli.24. The lid of a chest. 
2 K. xii. 9, or 10. ; 
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w5 nda The doors of his face; 1. οἱ his 
witle opening jaws, χασμ' οδόνγίων. Job 
xli. 5, or 14. “ The crocodile, says Has- 
selquist, Travels, p. 437, can open his 
jaws extremely wide.” 
tornw τη The doors of heaven, “as of 
a store-house,” says Pate; but since 
nwt mais the windows of the heavens 
mean the cracks or fissures in the shell 
of earth by which the azr on the sur- 
face communicates with that within, may 
not tomw ΟἽ rather denote the matter 
which, in some measure, closed those 
cracks or passages of the air? occ. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 23. 
VI. Fem. plur. ΠΣ rendered Leaves, as 
of a book, Jer. xxxvi. 23; but it pro- 
perly means the columns of writing, into 
which their ancient volumes or scrolls 
were distinguished. (Comp. under 53 
III.) They were, however, so called from 
their oblong-square form resembling that 
of a door. 
Hence, perhaps, the Gr. Acaros a book. 
21 To bemitbiely exhausted. Isa. xix. 6, — 
& al, 
The Lexicons give this Root m>1 the 
meaning of exaltation, which it never 
signifies; I shall cite the three texts 
where it is supposed to have this sense. 
Ps. xxx. 2, I will extol thee, O Lord, 
because *3n>1 thou hast drawn me out ; 
LXX, ὑπελαξες, and Vulg. suscepisti, 
thou hast taken me up, or received me ; 
comp. ver. 4. Prov. xxvi. 7, “" The legs 
of the lame ἽΝ are weak, slender, wast- 
ed, so is a proverb in the mouth of fools. 
It loseth its beauty and force by being 
injudiciously, improperly, or. untimely, 
applied.” Bate. Symmachus, Ἐξελιπὸν 
Kynar απὸ χώλου, καὶ παραξολὴ ev 
sowari—The legs fail from the lame, and 
a parable in the mouth—Comp. Ecclus. 
xx. 20. Isa. xxxviii. 14, Mine eyes 154 
fail, says our translation; LXX. ἐξελι- 
mov; Vulg. attenuati sunt, are wasted, 
which latter seems the true meaning. 
Comp. above, Sense II. 
Der. Dull, adolt, to dally, to deal, a dole ; 
a dale, a dell. Lat. doleo, to grieve, 
whence Eng. dolour, dolorous Gr. δηλεω, 
Lat. deleo to destroy, whence Eng. de- 
lete, deletertous. 
nd 
To trouble or disturb waters, as by tram- 
pling in them. oce. Ezek. xxxii. 2, 13. 
So LXX, erapacces, and Vulg. contur- 





babas, thou didst disturd. ᾿ς e word 
2 


Γσπ πὴ 


has the same sense both in Chaldee and 
Syriac. 
ηδ1 

1. To drop, distil, as the eye doth tears. 
oce, Job xvi. 20. As a N. 954 A drop- 
ping. occ. Prov. xix. 18. xxvii. 15. 

li. Yo moulder or waste away, decay gra- 
dually, as the body by grief. occ. Ps. 
cxix. 28. 

Ill. To drop down piece-meal, as a house. 
oce. Eccles. x. 18. In Plantus’s Mos- 
tellaria, the moral lesson conveyed in 
the above text is expanded and inforced 
in a most entertaining manner, Act i. 
scene 2; where Philolacles, a young 
man, is introduced descanting on himself 
and the condition to which his irregula- 
rities had reduced him under the compa- 
rison of a house originally well built and 
beautiful, but suffered gradually to decay 
and grow more and more ruinous by the 
idleness and negligence of its inhabit- 
ants. The passage is too long to’ be 
cited here. Mr. Merrick has antici- 
pated me in producing part of ‘it in 
his Annotation on Ps. xxviii. 5. And 
the reader may find it more at large in 
the Critical Review for February 1773, 
p- 89, with Mr. Warner’s excellent 
translation. 

Der. Drop, drip, &c. dribble. 

pos 

The idea is, I appreliend, to be taken from 
the action of fire, which is continually 

pressing upon, and, as it were, pursuing 
the fuel on which it feeds. 

I. To press eagerly upon, as fire. occ. Obad. 

-ver. 18. Dan. vii. 9. In Hiph. To kin- 
dle, light up, as fire. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 10. 
Comp. Isa. v. 11, 2 

II. As a N. fem. npo1 Some inflammatory 
disorder, an inflammation. occ. Deut. 
xxvili, 22. 

Ill. To pursue eagerly and ardently, q. ἃ. 
to burn after. occ. Gen. xxxi. 36, 
(where Vulg. exardere post—ito burn 
after.) 1 Sam. xvii. 53. Ps. x. 2. Lam. 
iv. 19, As a N. masc. plur, op>4 Ar- 
dent pursuers, eager persecutors. occ. 
Ps. vii. 14. ey 

IV. The word seems to be once used in a 
middle sense. Proy. xxvi. 23, Drossy sil- 
ver spread over, or overlaying, a potsherd, 
(so are) warm lips (i. 6. lips making 
warm and eager professions) and a bad 
deceitful heart. .A most just and beau- 
tiful comparison ! 

nea See under m7 
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m7 ‘ 

With a radical, but mutable er omissible, 7. 
The general idea of this difficult and ex- 
tensive Root seems to be Equable, even, 
level, uniform, conform, wquare, exe€- 
guare, conformare. Symmachus appears 
to have given nearly the ideal meaning 
of it, Ps. Ixxxix. 7, where he renders it - 
εξισασει shall_equal. So it is several 
times joined with mw smooth, equiva- 
lent, as a word of similar, but more in- 
tense, signification. See Isa. xl. 25. 
xlvi. 5. Ps. exxxi. 2. 

I. In Kal, To make equable or equal, to 
put on a level, compare. Isa. xlvi. 5. 
on sdwom nwni avin 19 To whom 
will ye equal me, or make me equivalent, 
or liken me that we may be equal or con- 
form? So ch. xl. 25, 710 whom y31D1Nn 
missy well ye equal me, that I may be 
equivalent ? Also in Kal, To be equal, be 
on a footing, level with. Ps. \xxxix. 7. 
cii. 7. Isa. xiv. 14, & al. freq. Asa N. 
fem. mint A similitude, likeness, whose 
parts areequable and conform to its arche-~ 
type. Ezek. i. 5, 10, 13, 16. Gen. i. 26. 
Let us make man 33n1012 1307¥2 in our 

JSorm or image, according to our likeness. 

motis more than ty; this expresses 
the general form or delineation—that,the 
conformity or resemblance of the parts, 
both of body and soul, if 1 may be al- 
lowed the expression. Comp. under 
toby. As a N. ΟἽ or pot A likeness. 
oce. Ps. xvii. 12; where thirty of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read 13197; but if: 
we embrace the printed reading, 12°27 
may bea Verb, they are like, as the 
LXX, Vulg. and Syr. understood it. 

Il. To form a likeness, image, or idea of ἃ 
thing in the mind, to form in the mind 
the particulars of a plan or design di- 
stinctly and minutely, informare. Num. 
xxxili. 56: Jud. xx. 5. 2 Sam. xxi. 5. 
Isa. x. 7, ἃ al. So LXX in Nunn. de- 
γνγωκειν. Comp. Ps. xiviii. 10. 

Ifl. As a N. 1 The blood of men or ani- 

mals, which in the course of its circu- 

lation is, by the animal economy, won- 
derfully assimilated or conformed to all 
the various constituent parts of the body 
which want supply or nourishment, freq. 
oce. Plur. 97 q. d. Bloods, i. e. parts 
of this assimilating mass. Gen. iv. 9, & 

al. freq. See Deut. xix..10. Ps. li. 16. 

mrasy 5 The blood of grapes, i.e. their 

juice resembling blood, and mystically 
consecrated under the Mosaic as well as 
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Christian dispensation, to represent that 
blood which cleanseth us from all sin. 
oce. Gen. xix. 11. . Deut. xxxii. 14. 
-Comp. Ecclus. xxxix. 26, or 31, 1. 15. 
The eating of blood was forbidden to 
~Noah and his descendants, and after- 
- wards to the Israelites, for two reasons : 
Ist, To prevent cruelty and murder. 
This reason is plainly intimated, Gen. 
ix. 4, 5, 6. Comp. Lev. xvii. 11, 14. 
- Deut. xii. 23. And as before the Flood 
the earth was filled with violence, i. e. 
-rapine and murder, Gen. vi. 11, so it is 
probable they were guilty of some horrid 
ἢ abuses in relation to blood, such perhaps 
as drinking the blood of living animals, 
and even of men. A strong tradition of 
the causes which brought.on the Deluge, 
particularly of the * vzolence and cruelty 
of the antediluvians, remained among 
- the Heathen to the time of Christ, and 
is clearly preserved in Ovid's. Fable of 
the Giants’ Rebellion, of Lycaon, and of 
- Deucalion’s Flood. Metam. Jib..i. fab. vi. 
vii. viii. 
The 2d and principal reason for prohi- 
biting the eating of blood, was to be a 
- constant memorial. to men that their 
lives were forfeited to divine justice, and 
\ that without. shedding.the blood of the 
Great Atoner there was no remission. 
See Ley. xvii. 10—14. . : 
+ David, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 17, would not 
. drink the. water which men had fetched 
~ for him at the hazard of their lives, but 
poured it out unto Jehovah, for he said, 
(should I drink, 1 Chron. xi. 19.) the 
: blood of these men? Thereby acknow- 
‘ ledging himself unworthy for whom men 
. should lay down their lives, but. that 
these were to be given up for Jehovah 
- only. Is this the idea of our warlike 
Christian. Kings ? 
IV. It denotes eqguability or conformity of 
order or fiiness. Ps. Ixy. 2, Man 17> 
Praise (is) fitting for thee. So LXX, 
amperes, and Vulg. decet, becometh. 
V. It signifies an equability of situation, and 
thence quietness, rest, stillness. Thus it 
is most properly and beautifully af plied, 
» Josh. x. 12, Sun (solar light) D7 be 
_thou or remain equable, even, level upon 
Gibeon. The sun was now setting to 
Gibeon, and consequently Gibeon was 


ΕΣ 





ΠΙᾺ propago 
Contemptria Supertim, seveeque avidissitna cadis 
ον Et violenta fuit: scires ὃ sanguine natos. 
t Ovid. Metam, lib. i. fab. vi. ad fin. 
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in the-circle of intersection or dtvision 
between the light and darkness. Now 
had this circle of intersection continued 
to shift further westward, or, more philo- 
sophically speaking, had the solar light, 
at the evening edge of the earth, given 
way, as usual, to the spirit or gross airt, 
the motion of the earth must have con- 
tinued. But by the solar light’s being 
arrested, and commanded to remain equa- 
ble or level upon Gibeon, it became, as 
it were, a wall of adamant against the 
inrushing of the spirit, consequently the 
motion of the earth was stopped, and 
the circle of intersection between light 
and darkness remained exactly where it 
was, or, in other words, as ‘at ver. 13, 
the solar light stayed (Yow *¥MA}) in 
the horizon or extremity of the heavens, 
and hasted not to go off as it was just 
about to do, and that, for a whole day. 
On Josh. x. 13, we may observe that the 
Heb. 17is expressed in Ecclus. xlvi. 5, 


according to the Alexandrian MS. by 


ἐνεποδισθη was stopped. Οὐχι ev χειρι 
autre ENETIOAIZ@H ὁ Ἥλιος, xas MIA 
ἭΜΕΡΑ ETENETO ΠΡΟΣ AYO; Was 
not the Sun stopped by his (Joshua's) 
means, and one day made equal to two? 
To be quiet, still, composed. See Exod. 
xy. 16. Job xxx. 27. Ps. xxxv. 15. Jer. 
xiv. 17. Lam. ii. 18. iii. 49, My eye 
trickleth down 3727 8) and resteth or 
ceaseth not, where observe, that the final 
it is clearly radical. From the passages 
just cited it appears, that the word has 
no peculiar relation to silence of the voice 
Jrom speaking, though it is sometimes 
applied to that as to any other. kind of 
composedness, quietness, or stillness. Ps. 
xxx. 13. Also in Kal, Zo reduce to 
stillness or stlence, (Qu?) δαμᾶν. Hos. 
iv. 5; so Vulg. tacere feci. In Hiph. 
The same, Jer. viii. 14. In Niph. To be 
reduced to quietness, inactivity, or silence. 
Ps. xxxi. 18. Jer. xlix. 26. As Ns. nov 
Stillness, inactivity, silence. Ps. xciv. 17. 
cxy. 17. mn Stiliness, silence, ces- 
sation. Ps, xxii. 3. 05 Rest, inactivity, 
silence. occ. Ps. Ixxxiii. 2. Isa. Ixii. 6, 7. 
xxxvili. 10, 1» 24a In the silencing of 
my days, in my days or life being reduced 
to silence or inactivity, i. e. to death. 
Comp. Ps. xciv. 17. exv. 17, above 
Ezek. xix. 10, Thy mother, i.-e. the 
kingdom or people of Judah, ὙΠ in thy 


+ See the learned Mr. Spearman's Enquiry after 


Philosophy aud Theology, ch. 4. 


δ. 
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being put to silence, ἃν ὁ. in Jehoiakim's 


being taken and killed, and cast out 


with the burial of an ass by the king of 
Babylon (comp. the immediately pre- 
ceding verse, and 2 Chron.’ xxxvi. 6, 
Jer, xxii. 18, 19. xxxvi. 30.) Thy mother, 
in thy being age to silence,’ (was) like a 
vine, fruitful, and full of branches, by 
reason of many waters, &e. i. e. in the 
kingdom of Judah and house of David 
there remained many princes, as Jehoia- 
chin and his seven sons, &c. and Zede- 
kiah and his sons. See 1 Chron. iii. 17, 
&c. 2 K. xxiv. 6, 17. xxv. 7. 

VI. It is frequently rendered to cut down, 
cut off or destroy. In several of the pas- 
sages thus rendered it may be best trans- 
lated to. reduce to stillness, or the like, 
as in Jer. xlix. 26.1. 30. Hos. iv. 6.x. 15. 
Obad. ver. 5. But where it is applied 
to towns or cities, as in Isa. xv. 1. xlvii. 
‘5. Ezek. xxvii. 32, it may perhaps be 
most properly referred to the general 
idea of equability, level, in the sense of 
levelling, laying level with the ground, 
edagitesy, equare solo. 

VII. As a N. with a formative ἐξ, DON 
Man, the appellative name of the human 
nature, because created ΠῚ) in the /zke- 
ness of God, Gen. y. 1, 2. The most 
usual derivation of the word, I am aware, 
is from MOI" Vegetable earth or mould, 
because Man was formed of the jo ay 
nowt dust of the ground, Gen. ii. 7. 
But the judicious reader cannot help 
seeing, that Gen. v. 1, 2, speaks much 
more plainly for the derivation I have 
given than Gen. ii. 7, for the other. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45, 47, with 2 Cor. 
iv. 4. Col. i. 15. In Num. xxxi. 35, 
D's is remarkably applied to the female 
Bex. Mwi7 po os we dad the hu- 
man persons of the women. Comp. Gen. 
i. 27. v. 2. tou is also the proper name 
of the first man, Adam. Of this name I 
meet with no trace in the Greek and 
Roman Mythology, unless in that οἵ 
Admetus, who was so beloved by Apollo, 
the son of Jupiter, that the god having 
been banished from heaven commenced 
herdsman and kept his flock for him. 
The story is told in different manners, 
but seems to contain an obscure and con- 


fused allusion to the character of the Son}; 


of God, who for the dove he had to human 
nature was to come down from heaven 
and be the shepherd of a flock belonging 


to that nature. See Dodd’s Note on τοὶ 
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70, of his translation of Callamachus's 
fiymn to Apollo. 

VII. .As aN. fem. now Vegetable earth 

or mould, which joined with moisture is, 
by the action of the light, so wonderfully 
assimilated to all kinds of vegetables, 
and their various parts, and even secon~- 
darily to the bodies of animals and men. 
Gen, ii. 5, 6, 9. iii. 17, & al. freq. 
toot To make entirely equable, composed 
or quiet, occ. Lam. ili. 26. Ps. exxxi. 2. 
Surely morn onnw I have soothed, and 
entirely composed my soul.. As a Parti- 
ciple Dn Entirely still, inactive, inert, 
or silent. oce, Hab. ii. 19. toni seems 
to be used adverbially, with a formative 
ἘΠ final, Quietly. occ. Isa. xlvii. 5. 
Asa N. fem. ΠΟΙΟῚ Great quietness, or 
stillness, or rather equability. occ. Job 
iv. 16. Ps. cvii. 29. 1 K. xix, 12. But 
in all these texts the LXX rendered it 
by Avga a gentle breeze, which might be 
well so called from its eqguability. And 
it. must be confessed that this sense, 
which is given by Coccezus and approved 
by Michaelis, excellently suits every one 
of the passages. The Vulg. constantly 
render it by aura, aura lenis or tenuis. 
To illustrate Ps. evii. 29, Michaelis cites 
that of Virgil, Ain. v. lin. 844, Aiquate 
spirant aura. 

Der. To dam, dumb, dim, the Dutch dom 
stupid, and Eng. dump, dumpish. Also 
Greek dawaw, and Lat. domo, to subdue, 
whence dominus a master, and Eng. do- 
minion, domination; also, to tame. 

Dt 

ane not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to like that of the old Latin éa- 
mino, which may be a derivative from it, 
to pollute, defile, hence, t 

I, As 8. Ν. [91 Dung. 2 K. ix. 37. Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 11. Jer. viii. 2, & al. 

II. Asa N. fem. 13070. occ. Isa, xxv. 10. 
See under 71n II. 


pot 


To ooze out. eso 

I. To weep, shed tears. Jer. xiii. 17. Asa 
N. fem. nyo1 A tear, or collectively 
tears. Jer. ix. 1. 

Il. Asa N. pos Liquor, which oozes from 
the press, as wine, oil. Exod. xxii. 29, 
Comp. Deut. xviii. 4. 


4 
I. In Kal and Hiph. To direct, rule, judge. 
Gen. xlix. 16. Jer. ν. 28. Gen. vi. 3. 
My spirit shall, not always DANA PT 
judge, rule, among men, In Niph. To 
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strive, plead, as in judgment. 2 Sam. 
xix. 9, or 10. In Hiph. Zo contend, as in 
judgment. Eccles. vi. 10. Comp. Isa. 
iii, 13. As a N. pt A judge. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 16. Also, 4 judicial cause or con- 
tention. Deut. xvii. 8, & al. As aN. 
p10 A strife, dispute, contention, Ps. 1xxx. 
7. Prov. xxii. 10, & al. 

Il. As a N. fem. m3 A province or pre- 
Jecture, the district of one chief judge or 
magistrate. 1 K. xx. 14, & al. freq. 
Comp. Gen. xlix. 16. Zech. iii. 7. 

IfL. Asa N. with a formative 8, [178 or ΤΣ 
A ruler, director, lord, spoken of God or 
man. Gen. xlv. 8, 9. Exod. xxiii. 17, & 
al. freq. As a N. with a formative &, 
and » both, 27% The same. Gen. xxxix. 
20. xiii. 30, 33. Exod. xxi. 4, 6.1 K. 


“xvi. 24. As the Jews had a superstition |}. 


of not uttering the incommunicable name 
of God, mn» but of using *758 instead of 
it, so we find that, frequently where the 
common printed copies read )78, many 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices have mm. 
See his Various Readings on Dan. ix. 
8, 8, 9, 15, 16. 

Hence the idol Adonis had his name; of 
whom see under 19h. 

IV. As a Ν᾿ mase. plur. 00% Bases or 
sockets which direct and regulate the 
position of the other parts of an edifice. 
Exod. xxvi. 19, 21, ἃ al. freq. Comp. Job 
XxXViii. 6. Once, sing. Exod. xxxviii. 27. 

V. Chald. pus Then. See pox. 

Der. Din, dun, dan, master; Old Eng. to 

- deme, judge; whence doom, deem, deem- 

ster, a judge; Saxon Sencean (Qu?) 

whence Eng. to think. Perhaps Lat. 
damno, condemno, whence Eng. damn, 

- condemn, &c.. 

wt 

Occurs‘not as a V. but as a Ν. λ")1 Waz. 
Thus the LXX throughout Kypos, and 
Vulg. Cera; so there is no room. to 
doubt but this is the true meaning of the 
word; and the radical idea of the Root 
seems to be soft, yielding, melting, or the 
like, which properties are not only well 
known to belong to wax, but are also in- 
timated in all the passages of Scripture 
wherein the N. 32.7 occurs. This inter - 
pretation is confirmed by the Verb’s be- 
ing used in Ethiopic for fearing, being: 
terrified, &c. for in terrour the heart and 
body are (as it were) dissolved. Comp. 
under om and pop. It may also be 
worth remarking, that the Eng. N. waz is 

δ Welsh Adon, a Lerd, 


᾿ 7 
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deduced by some Etymologists from the 
‘Saxon pac, pliant, soft, yielding. See 
Junius’s Etymolog. Anglican. in WAX. 
occ. Ps, xxii. 15, (where see Merrick’s 
Annot.) Ixviii. 3. xcvii. 5. Mic. i. 4. 

+ m9 Chald. 

As a Pronoun, This. Ezra v. 3, 4, & al. 
frey. With 5 Like, as, prefixed, 7353 
Such, thus, q. d.as, or like, this. Dau. 
ii. 10. iii. 29. Jer. x. 11. 

Ww , 

“ς To go or burn outas fire, a lamp or candle 
when the matter fails.” Ps. exviii. 12. 
Prov. xiii. 9, Isa. xliii. 17, & al. “It 
differs from 129, which is to extinguish 
or put out a light [or fire] and it is ap- 
plied to streams [or torrents] that dry up 
in hot weather, Job vi. 17, When it 15 hot 
they 1297) are consumed [or fail] out of 
their place.” Bate. 

FT See under 473 

pps 

It signifies in general, To knock, knock 
against, strike, and may perhaps be a 
word formed from the sound. 

I. To knock, as at a door. It occurs as a 
Participle Benoni in Kal, Cant. v. 2; 
as a Participle masc. plur. in Hith. 
Jud. xix. 22, ἘΞῬΕ ΠΟ Knocking them- 
selves, or violently pushing against the 
door. 

Il. Lo beat forward, drive forward by beat - 
ing. occ. Gen. xxxiii. 13, 


YI ; . 

To leap, spring, bound, exult. Once, Job 
xli. 13, or 22. In Chaldee it is used for 
exulting or leaping for joy. And the 
Syriac version of the New Testament 
uses this V.for the Greek cxipray to leap, 
leap for joy. Luke i, 41, 44. vi. 23, 

Der. By inserting x, Dutch danssen, Da- 
nish danize, French danser, Eng. dance. 

pt 

L In Kal, To beat, or be beaten small, as 

dust. Isa. xli. 15. Exod. xxxii. 20. 
Deut. ix. 21. In Hiph. To beat small. 
2 Sam. xxii. 43, & al. As a N. pr 
Small, minute. Exod. xvi. 14, ἃ al. A 
dwarf. Lev. xxi. 20. Fem. plur. m+ 
Thin, slender, of cattle or corn. Gen. 

- xli.3, 4, 6, 7, & al. 

Il. 10 thresh, thresh out, as bread corn ; 
and in Huph. 70 be threshed out. occ. 
Isa. xxviii. 28. Comp. ch. xii. 15. 

Ill. As aN. pn A fort for battering en- 
gines, a battery; or rather, as the He- 
brew word is singular, a wall of circum- 

+ Welsh Dyna. 





τ-ὙῈ 
vallation, on which their battering en- 
gines, suchas the catapulte and balliste, 
were placed. occ. 2 K. xxv. 1. Jer. lik. 4. 
Ezek. iv. 2. xvii. 17. xxi. 22, or 27. 
xxvi.8. To confirm this interpretation, 
observe that p% is always joined with 
1132 to build, that-in2 K.xxv. 1. Jer. lii. 
4, it is mentioned as built 22D round 
about the city besieged, and that in the 
former of these texts the LXX render it 
clearly by wegiretyos a surrounding wall. 
And to illustrate this subject, comp. 
Luke xix. 43... Josephus, De Bel. lib. v. 
cap. 12, § 1, 2, and see Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in Χαραξ 11. and Michaelis 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 440. 
Hence may be derived Greek reiyos a 
wall, French digue a bank, and Eng. dike. 
IV. As a N. pt A thin, slender cloth or 
covering, Isa. xl. 22. (comp. Ps. civ. 2.) ; 
or it may mean, more agreeably to the 
leading idea, small dust, or the like, as it 
is used ver. 15. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. 
Jerome on Isa. xl. 15, observes, “9 The 
Hebrews say that by this word is sig- 
nified the finest dust (tenuissimum pul- 
verem), which is by the wind often car- 
ried into the mouth, and is rather’ felt 
than seen. The smallest and almost invi- 
sible particles of dust are, then, called by 


this name, such perhaps as Democritus, } 


with his follower Epicurus, denominates 


atoms.” Bishop Lowth translates ΡῚ in |. 


Isa. xl. 15, an atom. 

apt 

Lo stab, pierce, as with a sword or spear. 
Num. xxy. 8. 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, & al. As 
aN. fem. plur. ΠΡ Stabs, piercings. 
Prov. xii. 18. 

Der. Dagger, dirk. 

"1 

With a} frequently inserted, 514. 

In Arabic 515 signifies 70 encompass, go 
round, go about, and as a N. A round,a 
compass, a circuit. See Castell. And this 
seems the general notion of the Hebrew 
Root. 

. To go round, go about, dwell intimately. 
occ. Ps. lxxxiv. 11, where it is opposed 
to RIND being at the porch or dour, and 
So signifies to go round and round every 
part, omnia obire penetralia, intimum 
esse. 

II, Asa N. masc. ραν, ἘΞ τὶ Isa. xlv. 2, 
Lhe crooked, tortuous, round-about ways. 
So Montanus tortuosa, 

Til. As a N. 415. 

1, Some round thing, a round ball, “ that 


— 
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moves easily any way.” Bate. So Vulg. 

pilam. Isa. xxii. 18. 

A round or roundish heap. oce. Ezek. 

xxiv. 5; but ὙΠ here seems a Verb Im- 

perat. Heap, heap up ; so Vulg. compone 

strues,form heaps. The bonesmentioned 
in this verse were not to be burnt, but 
seethed or stewed under the flesh. Comp. 
ver. 4. As for what is said ver. 10. det 
the bones be burnt, that plainly does not 
mean, let them be burnt to heat the pot, for 
this by the same verse was done by wood ; 
but let the pot be made so hot that the 
bones, which were put into it, may be vio- 
lently heated or burned. For the further 
illustration of this subject, see Harmer’s 

Observations, vol. iii. p. 152. 

A circle or circular disposition of an 
army. Vulg. spheram.. ‘193 "ΠΡ", 
LXX κυκλώσω I will surround. oce. Isa. 
xxix. 3. Comp. xuxAguevoy and wepiny- 
χλβν, Luke xxi. 20. xix.43, and see Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 712. 

IV. As aN. fem. ΠῚ 12, in Reg. nin A 
round or roundish pile for fire, a pyre, 
so Vulg. in Ezek. pyram. occ. Ezek. 
xxiv. 9. Isa. xxx. 33. 

V. In Arabic the Root is applied in the 
Nouns 4813 and ΓΝ to ἃ circular, vil- 
lage of tents, suchas the Scenite or Be- 
doween Arabs still live in, ‘“‘ Tentoriorum 
orbicularis vicus pagusve, quales Scenite 
habitare solent.” Golius in Castell’s Lex. 
So Dr. Shaw (Pref. to Travels, p. viii.) “4 
collection of tents pitched usually ina circle 
—is called a Dowwar.” And as it is pro- 
bable that the Hebrew patriarchs, who 
lived in tents, encamped in like manner, we 
may hence seethe reason of 111 coming to 
signify a generation of men of similar man- 
ners or living at the same time. See Ps. 
xxii. 31. xxiv. 6. Ixxiii. 15. Prov. xxx. 11, 
12, 13, 14. Gen. vii. 1. Num. xxxii. 13. 
Job viii. 8. Plur. masc. ἘΞ. occ. Ps. 
Ixxii. 5. cii. 24. Eccles. i. 4. Isa. li. 8. 
Plur. ἔθη. ΠΥ, and in Reg. "ΠΤ. freq. oce. 
Gen. vi. 9. Noah was upright yn72 in his 
generations, i.e. both in those before 
(comp. Gen. vii. 1.), however wicked, and 
in those after the flood. Isa. xxxviii. 12. 
11 My generation (i.e. the people of my 
generation) is departed and removed from 
me as a shepherd's tent, which is soon 
shifted to a different place for the con- 
veniency of pasturage. Isa. lili. 8, 91 His 
generation, i.e. the men of his generation, 
their obstinate infidelity, wickedness, and 
cruelty. Comp. naw under nw. 


2. 


3. 

















ΩΣ 

VI. Chald. 55 or 113 To inhabit, dwell. occ. 

_ Dan. iy. 9, 18. It is written with an ἐξ 
inserted, as a Participle, or participial 
N. mase. plur. pox7, and in Reg. 481 
Inhabiting or inhabitants. occ. Dan. ii. 
38. iii. 31. iv. 32. vi. 25. As aN. ὙΠῸ 
An habitation, dwelling. occ. Dan. ii. 11. 
iv. 22,29. v.21. 

VIL. Chald. 11.4 pearl, so called from its 
round or globular form. occ. Esth. i. 6. 
See Bochart’s excellent vindication of this 
interpretation, vol. iii. p. 708, & seq. and 
Scheuchzer’s Phys. Sacr. on the text. 

1 Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but 

I. As a N. Ἢ Freedom, liberty, power to 
go about where one pleases. Ley. xxv. 10. 
Isa. lxi. 1, & al. 

II. As a N. 1117 A species of dove. Thus 
the Targum renders it sow, LXX, τρυ- 
γων, and Vulg. turtur a turtle. It pro- 
bably means the wild pigeon as distin- 
guished from the tame, so called from 
its wandering frecly in the fields. See 
Bochart, vol. iii. 52. occ. Ps. Ixxxiy. 4. 
Prov. xxvi. 2. The former passage may 
be thus explained, Even (as) the sparrow 

Jjindeth her house, and the dove her nest 
where she hath laid her young, (so should 
I find) thine altars, O Jehovah of Hosts, 
my King, and my God. According to 


which exposition Dayid illustrates his |. 


vehement longing after the sacred taber- 
τ nacle, and God’s public worship (whence 
he had been driven, perhaps during Ab- 
- salom’s rebellion), by the sogyy of birds, 
and by that joy and delight with which 
they return to their brood after they have 
been absent from them. As for the com- 
mon interpretation of this Text, which, 
however, Bate embraces, I must observe, 
that though we should, contrary to the 
authority of the ancient versions, admit 
that 195 signifies a swallow, yet it is ut- 
terly incredible that any bird should build 
its nest on the altars of Jehovah. (And 
Ν. Β. the Hebrew word *nyn2In ver. 4, 
must be plural.) I presume this will be 
readily allowed as to the small Altar of 
Incense, which was placed under cover 
in the tabernacle before the vail of the 
Holy of Holies ; and even with regard to 
the Altar of Burnt-offerings, there a bird 
must have been continually disturbed by 
the necessary ministrations of the Priests, 
about the numerous sacrifices offered on 
it. Nor can we suppose that the Priests 
would suffer the altars of God to be de- 
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filed by stich guests, had they been ever 
50 much disposed to take up their abode 
there. See Noldius Partic. Heb. in 
ns 24. Accusat. and Annot. 650. It 
must however be confessed that the ex- 
planation above proposed from Noldius 
seems unusually and harshly elliptical, 
and that the most natural interpretation 
of the Hebrew would be by considering 
ὙΓΊΤΣΠ Os as put in apposition with 
the preceding nm’. and }p* ; if with Bo- 
chart and Merrick (whom see) we might 
understand the altars as used by a meto- 
nymy for the temple, about which it is 
highly probable some sparrows, and eyen 
doves, might build. Russel, Nat. Hist. of 
_ Aleppo, p. 65, mentions ‘‘a brown co- 
loured dove, which builds in the windows, 
&c. of the city.” It is evident that the 
beginning of this Psalm is conceived 
with great pathos. And may we not say 
that the Psalmist’s mind being at the 4th 
verse chiefly intent on the holy altars, he 
mentions them instead of the temple? 

III. 1193 99 rendered Pure ss 3 occ. 

Exod. xxx. 23. ‘The best myrrh is 

that which is friable and clear; and its 

crumbling, or rolling under the fingers, 
as any thing round does, seems to be well 
expressed by 1109.” Bate. 

sn As a N. A thistle, so named from 

its round form, and being encircled on all 

sides with prickles, or from its seeds being 
encircled with a downy sphere, on which: 
it easily rolls along or flies with the wind, 
and that to a great distance. See Bate’s 

Crit. Heb. occ. Gen. iii. 18. Hos. x. 8. - 

R77 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to repel, and this seems nearly 
the idea of the Hebrew; for as a N. 
part Rejection, abhorrence, contempt. 
oce. Isa, Ixvi. 24, Dan. xii, 2. 

Δ 

Occurs not as a V. ἴῃ Hebrew, but the idea 
seems, 70 be sharp, acute, as the V. sig- 
nifies in Arabic. Hence as a N. p29 The 
tron part, point or prickle of a goad ; the 
whole instrument being called sb», 
which see under 1299. oce 1 Sam. xiii. 21. 
Eccles. xii. 11. The Greek dperayoy a 
sickle, by which the LXX render 7295 in 
Sam. may perhaps be a derivative from it. 

Δ : 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac sig= 
nifies, Το proceed gradually, and in Arabic 
the same, also to ascend. As aN. fem. 

* See note on mnx VIL. 


ὙΠ 
pan A steep place, a prectpice, a lo 
cliff. oce. προ ase RS Hy th ii. ἐν 
where Solomon, “having in the soft 
language of affection. called the Jewish 
Queen his dove, nothing was more natu- 
ral to an oriental imagination than the 
immediate comparing her then residence 
[a lofty palace of stone] to the rocky cliffs 
in which their doves were wont to build.” 
Harmer’s Outlines, p. 255, where see 
more. 

WI 

To go, come or put forwards, to proceed or 
stretch out, or forth. 

I. To go along, come, proceed. Num. xxiv. 
17, A star 371 cometh, proceedeth, from 
Jacob. In Hiph. To cause to go or 
proceed. Ps. xxv. 5. cvii. 7. Prov. iv. 11. 
Isa. xlii. 16, & al. 

Il. Asa N. 905 

1. A way, path, or road. Exod. xiii. 18. 
Num. xx. 17. Job xii. 24. 

2. A way, journey, proceeding. Gen. xxiv. 

42. Jud. xviii. 5, 6 

A way, journey, distance. Gen. xxx. 36. 
1 K. xix. 7. 

A way, custom, manner. Gen. xix. 31. 
xxxi. 35. Ps. xlix. 14. Isa. viii. 11. 

[t frequently refers to the way in which 
men should go, i.e. the manner in which 
they should act according to the revealed 
will of God. See Exod. xxxii. 8. Deut. 
ix. 12, 16; xi. 28. Ps. v. 9. 

. It denotes the manner of God’s acting 

or proceeding. Deut. xxxii. 4. 2 Sam. 

xxii. 31. Ps. xviii. 31, & al. Also his 
‘works or actions themselves. Prov. viii. 22. 

Jehovah possessed me the beginning of his 

way, i.e. of his work of creation. Job 

xl. 14, or 19, Behemoth—bss 9977 nw 

the chief of the ways or works of God,i.e. 

one of the most remarkable quadrupeds 
he hath made. 

7. ὙΥΔ is sometimes used as a Particle. 

1. Straightway, immediately. Ps. ii. 12. 
2. In amanner, as it were. | Sam. xxi. 5. 

ΠῚ. To go along, walk, or tread, as men. 
Deut, i. 36. xi. 24, On which the sole of 
your feet J71N shall tread. As a N. 710 
A tread or treading. LXX, Byya. occ. 
Deut. ii. 5. So Michaelis explains 715 
ὙἹῸ Job xxiii. 10, by vestigium zn quo sto, 
the footing or tread in which I stand, 
Heb. literally, of my standing. 

IV. To go upon, tread down. Jud. v. 21, 
My body or person "3 ὙΠ hath trodden 
down strength. Comp. Jud. xx. 43. Ps. 
xci. 13. Job ix. 8. 


3. 
4, 
ὃ. 
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V. To go ox tread upon, as grapes or olives, 
and so press out their juices. Jud. ix. 27. 
Isa. xvi. 10. Neh. xiii. 15. Micah vi. 15. 
Comp. Isa. Ixiii. 2, 3. Jer. xxv. 30. Lam. 
i. 15, where it is applied to a wine-press. 
AsaN. 71 A treading, as of vineyards. 
Job xxiv. 18. Comp. ver. 11. ἣν 
In the East they still tread their grapes 
after the ancient manner. “ August 20th, 
1765. The vintage [near Smyrna] was 
now begun—the juice [of the grapes] 
was expressed for wine, a man with feet 
and legs bare ¢reading the fruit in a kind 
of cistern, with a hole or vent near tlie 
bottom, and a vessel beneath to receive 

Ὁ the liquor.” Chandler’s Travels in Greece, 
p. 2. 

VI. In Hiph. 70 tread or cause to be trod- 
den, as a threshing-floor, i. e. to cause 
beeves ¢o go upon it, and so thresh out. 
the corn. Jer. li. 33. Comp. 72 under 
m3 -V. and wt. 

VII. Of a bow. 70 hold or stretch forth as 
preparing to shoot. 1 Chron. v. 18. Ps. 
vii. 13, Isa. v. 28. Jer. 1. 14. li. 3. Comp. 
Jer, ix. 3, where Vulg. extenderunt. In 
several of which passages the LXX ren- 
der it by τεινω to extend, hold forth. So 
of arrows, 10 stretch forth. Ps. lviii. 8. 
Ixiv. 4. 

Der. Greek τρέχειν ἴο run; Eng.totrudge ; 

alsotrack, trace ; Welsh dyrac, an avenue. 

on i 

Occurs not 48:8 V. but hence as a Ν, 27 

The south. It seems a compound from 
stor Ἢ to go about, and tan high; per- 
haps because the Sun, or solar orb, in 
his apparent diurnal c7rcuit, seems to all 
the inhabitants of the earth on the north 
of the torrid zone to ascend to the great- 
est height when he is in the meridian or 
full south; agreeably to that expression 
in Jud. viii. 13, Donn ΠΩ the solar 
orb being on high. Job xxxvii. 17. Eccles. 

i. 6. xi. 3. & al. freq. 

Deut. xxxiii. 23, as translated, Possess 

thou (i. e. Naphtali) the west and the 

south, seems irreconcileable with truth 
and fact; for the possessions of this tribe 
were so far from being on the south. of 
the Holy Land, that they were the most 
northerly of all, and the tribes of Asher 
and Zebulon were situated more westerly 
than this. The confusion has arisen from 
rendering ἘΞ) the west, instead of giving 
it its proper meaning, the sea, as both 
the LXX and Vulg. have done. And 
the sea here intended is, no doubt, the 




















Ὁ1:--οὦὺῦι; 
sea of Chinnereth, as it is called Josh. 
xii. 3, which in the New Testament is 
denominated the lake of Gennesareth, 
Luke vi. 1, or the sea of Galilee, or of Ti- 
berias, John yi. 1. And it is true that 
thetribe of Naphtalt possessed the greater 
share of this sea, i. 6. all the western 
coast from north to sowth*. And the 
prophet Isaiah, speaking of the Land of 
Naphtali, ch. viii. 23, or ix. 1, describes 
it as situated ton ‘795 by the way of the 
sea. Comp. Mat. iv. 13—15, and see 
Vitringa on Isa. viii. 23. The Chaldee 
Targum in Deut, xxxiii. 23, is remark- 
able, and confirnrs the above interpreta- 
tion, M1 KON IDI2 to’ ay On the 
west of the sea of Genesar, and on the 
south he shall possess. The sea of Galilee 
is, in like manner, called Ὕδωρ Tevyyoup 
the water of Gennesar, 1 Mac. xi. 67, 
and “H λιμνη Γεννήσαρ the lake of Gen- 
nesar, by Josephus, De Bel. lib. iii. cap. 
9, § 7, 8, who there elegantly describes 
the eminent fertility of the country. 
Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
476.) takes tom for the proper name 
of a country to the south of the sea of 
ae otherwise called N13 233, Josh. 
xi. 2. 

yn Chald. 

As a N. from the Heb. yt, The arm. Dan. 
ii. 32, & al. yrs (Heb. yt) The same. 
Ezra iv. 23. 

Der. Draw, throw. 

wt 

To inquire, or require. 

I. To inquire, make inquiry, ask. Deut. 
xiii. 14. xvii. 4. xix. 18. wd Ezra x. 
16, Michaelis thinks an evident erratum 
in the writing for wit, occasioned by 
the frequent occurrence of the name 
wins Darius in this book. One of Dr. 
Kennicott’s MSS. omits the ». 

Il. 70 inquire of, consult, either transitively. 
Gen. xxv. 22, Exod. xviii. 15. Ezek. xx. 
1; or with the Particles 2 or dx fol- 
lowing. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 2 K. i, 2, 3. 

᾿ Deut. xviii. 11. Isa. viii. 19. xi. 10. As 

va N. won A written story or memoir 

- which maybe consulted, 2 Chron. xiii. 22. 
xxiv. 27. . 

ΠῚ. With > following, To inquire for or 
after. Deut. xii. 30. 2 Sam. xi. 3. 

IV. To inquire after, regard, care for. Deut. 
xi. 12. Job iii. 4. 

V. To be concerned, or careful for, to seek. 


* See De V’'Isle’s Terres Sanctee Tabula. 
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See Dent. xxiii. 7. Esth. x. 3. Ser. xxix. 
13. Ps. xxxviii. 13. P 

VI. To inquire after, make inquisition for, 
require. Gen. ix. 5. xlii. 22. Deut. xviii. 
19. Μῖο. vi. 8. Ezek. xxxiy. 10: 

Hence the oriental Dervise or Dervich ul- 
timately had his name. ‘* The word,”’ 
says the Encyclopedia Britan. “ is ori- 
ginally Persian, signifying a beggar, or 
person who has nothing.” 

Hence also perhaps was named the British 
Goddess of Vengeance, Andraste, or 
Adrastia, whom Queen Boadicea (ac- 
ing to Dio in Nerone) invoked before 
her engagement with the Romans. “ Adpa- 
sia, ἡ Νέμεσις. Adrastia is the same as 
Nemesis, i. 6. the Goddess of Revenge;” 
says Hesychius. 

τ 

I. In Kaland Hiph. Tothresh, beat, or shat- 

_ ter to pieces, as the ears of corn and straw 
in threshing, which was anciently per- 
formed either by the feet of cattle, see 
Deut. xxv. 4. Jer. 1. 11. Hos. x. 11; or 
by threshing instruments called pion, 
ann, and may, which see under their 
respective roots. See also Isa. xxviii. 27. 
Amos i. 3; and comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 20, 
with ver. 23. In Jer. 1. 11, are two 
readings, sw supported by the Complu- 
tensian, Forster’s, Vander Hooght's, and 
Kennicott’s editions, by the LXX version 
ev βοτανῃ in the grass, and Vulg. super 
herbam ; and nw, by Walton’s and other 
modern printed editions, and by twenty- 
eight of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices. Either 
reading furnishes a good sense. As to 
the latter, comp. Hos. x. 11. 
wii which we have Isa. xxviii. 28, and 
that without any various reading fur- 
nished by Dr. Kennicott, may be either 
an infinitive of an unusual form, or ra- 
ther a N. formed with τὲ prefixed. Comp. 
as 1 Sam. ii. 33, under a5 I. 

In Niph. To be threshed. occ. Isa. xxv. 
10, twice. 

In Huph. 70 be threshed. occ. Isa. xxviii. 

27. 

As aN. ὧν A threshing. Lev. xxvi. 5. 

Deut. xxv. 4. As a N. fem. in Reg. 

nwa A threshing. Isa. xxi. 10. Homer 

has described the method of threshing 
corn by the feet of oxen as practised in 


his time and country, Il. xx. lin, 495, 
&e. 


| 


Ὡς δ᾽ bre τις ζευξη Boas ἄρσενας ευρυμετωπους, »/ 
Τριδεμεναι κρε Aguxoy εὐτροχαλῳ ἐν ἁλωῃ ‘ 
Pima τε Newt’ ἐγενοῦτο βοων ὑπο wore’ ερίμνκων, 





wat 
As with autumnal harvests cover’d o’er, 
And thick bestrown, lies Ceres’ sacred floor, 


While round and round, with never wearied , 


pain, : 
The trampling steers beat out the unnumber’d 
grain. Pors. 


~The ancient Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians, 
and Romans, threshed their corn in the 
same manner, by the feet of cattle, as 
may be seen in Bochart, vol. ii. 302, 
&c. 311, &c.* And “these nations,” 
says Dr. Shaw, speaking of the Arabs 
and Moors in Barbary, “continue to tread 
out their corn after the primitive custom 
- of the East. Instead of beevés they fre- 
quently make use of mules and horses, by 
tying in like manner, by the neck, three 
or four of them together, and whipping 
them afterwards round about the ned- 
. ders (as they call the threshing-floors, the 
Libyce Aree of Horace), where the 
- sheaves lie open and expanded, in the 
same manner as they are placed and pre- 
pared with us for threshing. This indeed 
is a much quicker way than ours, though 
- less cleanly. For as it is performed in 
the open air, Hos. xili. 3, upon any 
round level plat of ground, daubed over 
with cow’s dung, to prevent as much as 
possible the earth, sand, or gravel, from 
rising, a great quantity of them all, not- 
withstanding this precaution, must una- 
voidably be taken up with the grain ; at 

- the same time the straw, which is their 
only fodder, is hereby shattered to pieces ; 
a circumstance yery pertinently alluded 
to, 2 K. xiii. 7, where*the king of Syria 
is said to have made the Israelites like 
the dust (wb) by threshing.” Kolben 
wakes the same observations upon the 

- like method of treading out corn by the 
feet of horses, which is practised likewise 
to this day among the Hottentot nations 
at the Cape of Good Hopef. 

Il. 70 thresh, beat to pieces. Isa. xli. 15, 
Job xxxix.15; where LXX, καταπατη- 
cet, shall tread upon. Comp. Dan. vii. 
23. 

ΠῚ. 70 tear to pieces, i. 6. with thorns, as 
the ears of corn and straw by the thresh- 
ing wheel. Jud. viii. 7. Comp. Isa. xxv. 

- 10. 

Der. 70 dash, dust. 

Hence also the name of the Roman idol 


* Comp. Wetstein’s Note on 1 Cor, ix. 9. 
t ‘Travels, p. 138,139, 2d edit. 
+ Nat, Hist. of the Cape, p. 73, 4. 
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ὃ Dis, by which they meant ||the earth, 
whence, according to their physical theo- 
logy, all things spring, and whither they 
all return. Comp. Gen. iii. 19. Ecclus. 
xl. 11. xli. 10. 

From the Heb. ws may also be deduced 
the Dyse, who were “‘inferiour goddesses 
(of our Saxon ancestors), the messengers 
of the great Woden, whose province it 
was to convey the souls of such as died 
in battle to his abode called Val-Hall, 
that is, the Hall of Slaughter, where they 
were to drink with him and their other 
gods cerevisia, a kind of malt liquor (ale) 
in the skulls of their slaughtered enemies. 
On the contrary, those who died a natu- 
ral death were by the same Dys@ con- 
veyed to Hela, the goddess of Hell, where 
they were tormented with hunger and 
thirst, and all kinds of evils.’ Thus the 
Authors of the Universal History, vol. xix. 
p-178,8vo. ‘‘ Of these goddesses,” say 
the same learned writers, in a note, 
“* mention is made in an ancient Danish 
monument,” from which they cite some 
lines, containing so curious a specimen 
of the theology of our heathen ancestors, 
that I am persuaded the reader will not 
be displeased at seeing the English trans- 
lation of them in this place. They are 
the conclusion of a wounded warrior’s 


dying song J]. 


« With the dead I long to be; 
Now the ** Dyse beckon me, 
Whom great Woden from his hall 
Sent, and order’d.me to call. 

In the As@’s lofty house 

I shall sit and ale carouse. 
Hours of life already fly: 

Let me laugh, and laughing die.” 


From these Dys@, or from Dusiz, a kind 
of demons among the Gauls, we still re- 
tain the word Deuse for the Deyil. 

RW'T 

To spring, sprout forth, germinate. occ. 
Gen. i. 11. Joel 11, 22, The pleasant spots 
of the wilderness, \st#1 spring. AsaN. 
sw What springs from the earth, grass. 
Deut. xxxii. 2. Ps, xxxvii. 2, & al. freq. 


§ See Vossius De Orig. & Progr, Idol. lib. ii. cap. 
60, 62. 

|| So Cicero, “ Terrena autem vis omnis atque na- 
tura Diti Patridedicata est; qui Dives, ut apud Grecos 
TAstwy, quia et recidant omnia in Terras, et orian- 
tur e Terris.” De Nat. Deor, lib. ii, cap. 26. 

4 The whole of which may be found in Five 
Pieces of Runic Poetry, p- 27, &¢. printed for Dod- 
sley, Pall-Mall. 

** Runic, Dysir. 
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al 
I suspect that the radical idea of this very 

difficult word is, to fill or plump up, to 

make plump, gross, or the like. So’ the 

LXX render it, inter al. by ἐμπληθω, 

wayuyvw, 

. In Kal, To fill up, make fat, as the bones 
with marrow. occ. Prov. xv. 30. Also 
intransitively, 7 0 become or grow plump, 
or fat. Deut: xxxi. 20. Proy. xi. 25, & al. 
In Huph. spoken figuratively of a sword. 
To be made fat. oce. Isa. xxxiv. 6. As 

‘a participial N. ws Plump, fat. occ. Ps. 
xeli. 15. Isa. xxx. 23, where it is ap- 
plied to bread corn. Ps. xxii. 30, 53 
ys wt may be rendered with Mr. 
Fenwick, Bishop Lowth (in. Merrick’s 
Annotations), and Dr. Horne, All who 
are fattened, fed or sustained by or from 
the earth, i. e. all mankind. . So Homer 
I}. vi. lin. 142, : | 


Bpotwy, of aguons καρπὸν educiv. 
Mortals, who feed on earthly fruits. 

And Horace, lib. ii. ode 14, lin. 9,10, 

—— omnibus, 

Quicunque terre munere vescimur. 

All we, who on earth’s bounty feed. 


Asa N. yw Fat, oil, or that unctuous 
oleaginous matter which plumps up the 
substance, whether of animals, see Job 
xxxvi. 16. Ps. xxxvi. 9. lsiii: 6.—or of 
vegetables: Jud. ix. 9; and which is in 
part furnished by the clouds in rain, dew, 
&c. See Ps. Ixv. 12, and comp. Isa. 
xxx. 23. ““ What can be the inexhaust- 
ible source, asks the ingenious Abbé 
Pluche, whence we receive again those 
oils, which to us seem annihilated by 
waste? God, together with water and 
salt, has, from the beginning, poured 
into the hollow of the sea, a measure of 
oil or bitumen, which he has proportioned 
to the wants of the whole globe. Fire 
and air incessantly raise from thence a 








certain quantity of water, of light salts. 


and minute filaments of oi/. Thence the 
rains, fountains, rivers, vegetations, nu- 
tritions, savours, odours, and all the pro- 
perties of flowers, fruits, barks, roots, 
and woods. This oil, unperceived in rain- 
water, again collects in plants its atte- 
nuated particles. It acquires quite dif- 
ferent forms and qualities, from its union 
with the water, the earth, the several 
salts, and the principles of all kinds.” 
Nature Displayed, vol. iv. p. 138, En- 
glish edition, 12mo. Compare vol. iii. 





p: 206. And the learned Dr. Hunter, in 
his note on Evelyn's Sylva, concerning 
the food and nutriment of plants, says, 
«* From a number of experiments accu- 
rately conducted, [ am led to believe 
that all vegetables, fromthe hyssop upon 
the wall to the cedar of Libanus, recezve 
their principal nourishment from oily par- 
ticles, incorporated with water by means 
of an alkaline salt, or absorbent earth.— 
It may be asked, whence do natural soils 
receive their oily particles? 1 answer, 
the air supplies them. During the summer 
months, the air is full of putrid exhala- 

- tions, arising from the steam of dung- 
hills, the perspiration of animals, and 
smoke. Every shower brings down these 
oleaginous particles for the nourishment 
of plants.” See more in the author him- 
self, and in Annual Register for 1777, 
Nat. Hist. p. 94. 
Naturalists are, I think, agreed, from a 
multiplicity of experiments, that oz/, or 
an unctuous substance, whether animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, is the true and pro- 
per fuel or pabulum of fire,i.e.not what 
15 itself turned into the very substance of 
elementary fire (as air is), but what im- 
mediately supports it in the action of 
flaming and burning, and by so doing is 
itself dissipated, or vanishes in the air ; 
and that od the more pure it is from 
other matter, the less feeces it, in burn- 
ing, leaves behind it; and further, that 
oil, or an unctuous maiter, is what conglu- 
tinates the parts of vegetables and ani- 
mals, or keeps them in a state of cohe- 
ston®. Hence, 

II. Asa V. formed from the N. but in an op- 
posite or privative sense, (like the verbs 
a, D9, 225, ἘΞ», Any, wiw,) To take 
away the oily parts of an animal body by 

Jire, to consume tt to ashes. oce. Ps. xx. 4 ; 
where Eng. margin, turn to ashes, so 
Montanus, incineret; Martin’s French 
translation, reduise en cendre; Diodati's 
Italian, riduca in cenere. Comp. Lev. 
ix. 24. Jud. vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 26. 
2 Chron. vii. 1, 3. 1 K. xviii. 38, and 
see Bochart, vol. ii. 360, 361,539. Asa 
N. γ The ashes of animals thus con- 
sumed. Lev. vi. 3, 4, or 10, 11. Jer. 
xxxi. 40, ἃ al. Henceasa V. To clear 


* See Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 168—208, 
vol, ii. p. 19, ἄς. edit. Dallowe, and vol. i. p. 300— 
336. vol. ii. p. 18, &c. edit. Shaw. And comp. the 
learned Mr. Jones’s Pliysiological Disquisitions, p. 
136, ἄχος. 


. ΤΠ 
_ from ashes, q. ἃ, to ash Exod. xxvii. 8, 
Nam. iv. 13. 
if. As a N. qw, or, according to Walton's 
edition, and at least twenty-two of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices, 2.1, A species of 
clean animal. The LXX render it Πυ- 
yacyov, i. 6. the white-buttocks (from 
wuyy the buttocks, and apyos white) ; 
and “such,” says Dr. Shaw, ‘* is the Lid- 
mee (as the Africans call it), which is 
shaped exactly like the common Antilope, 
with which it agrees in colour and in the 
fashion of its horns, only that in the 
Lidmee they are of twice the length, as 
the animal itself is of twice the bigness.” 
And since neither the Antilope, nor con- 
sequently, according to the above de- 
scription, the Lidmee, is of an ashen, but 
of a brown or fallow colour, I would ra- 
ther deduce its name 1201 from the bulk 
and grossness, than (as Bochart does) 
from the supposed ashen colour of the 
animal. occ. Deut.xiv.5. See Bochart, 
vol. ii. 902, 903. Dr. Shaw’s Travels, 
p. 416. and Michaelis Recueil de Ques- 
tions, Qu. 85. 


ny 

The idea of the word probably is, To ap- 

- point, set, place; and hence perhaps may 
be derived the Greek τατῆω ἐο appotnt, or- 
dain. 171 seems used as a Participle, Deut. 
xxxili. 2, At his right hand a fire n3 was 
placed (stood) by ham. Hab. iii. 4, seems 
a very parallel text, And the brightness 
was_as the light 1% 117 top resplen- 
dent beams (were) at his hand. See 
Bate's Integrity of the printed Heb. Text, 
&c. p. 76. The Heb. 109 ΠῚ wes 1200 
is rendered by the LXX, Ex defiwy aure 
ATTEAOI per’ avre, At his right hand 
angels with him, So om wx the flaming 
fire is called »ynnwn his (Jehovah's) at- 
tendants, Ps. civ. 4. It must not how- 
ever be dissembled, that many of Dr. 
Kennicott's Hebrew Codices in Deut. 
xxxiil, 2, read Ntws in one word, so three 
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SUTRA 


of the Samaritan mows, and two nyt. 
This word means effusions, and might be 
thought to refer to those showers ‘which 
accompanied the earthquakes, when Je- 
hovah marched with his people. See 
Jud. vy. 4. But it does not appear that 
nw ever signifies razn or showers. And 
if it did, would not Jehovah’s being at- 
tended by fire as his servants be a much 
more noble idea, than the heavens or 
clouds dropping down water at his’ pre- 
sence? And observe that he is just be- 
fore said to have shined forth from mount 
Paran. Poa 

I. AsaN.nt An appointment, statute, law. 
Ezra viii. 36. Esth. i. 8, 13, 15, 19, ὃς 
al. freq. 

ΤΙ, Chald. nt and emphat. sn A decree, a 
law. Dan. ii. 9, 13, 15. vi. 5. Ezra vii. 
12, & al. 

srt Chald. 

As a N. fem. msn or ssn (from Heb. 
nwt) Grass. So LXX, yAoy, and Vulg. 
herbis, occ. Dan. iv. 12, 20, or 15, 23. 





PLURILITERALS, 


Or Words of more than three Letters, be- 
ginning with Ἢ, 


zat See under 257 

yoo 

As aN. ΠΟΣΊ or [051 A drakmon, or da- 
ric, a Persian coin of gold, in value about 
twenty-five shillings; the same as the 
ἸΞΎΤΕΣ, which see. It is always mentioned 
as being of gold. occ. Ezra ii. 69, Neh. 
vii. 70, 71, 72. 

“ΠῚ Chald. 

From ΠῚ a statute, and Ἢ to declare, make 
plain., As a N. masc. plur. emphat. 
sant rendered Counsellors, whose busi- 
ness it seems to have been to declare 
and explain the law. occ. Dan, ili. 2, 3. 








a alah aga ἐν». αι 











RIT 


it A Particle. 

1. Prefixed to a Noun it is emphatical, and 

~ maybe rendered The orthis. It answers 

_ to the Greek ὁ, ἡ, τὸ, and is a plain 
_ abbreviation of the Pron. Si or 87 
Gen. i. 1, 2. xxiv. 50. Exod. ix. 27. 
Deut. i. 39, & al. freq. 

. Prefixed to a N. it is vocative or pa- 
thetic. Deut. xxxii. 1, Hearken, Doown 
O heavens, and I will speak; and hear, 
yosn O earth. comp. Cant. vi. 1. 1 K. 
xvi. 26. 2 K. ix. 5. 

. Prefixed to Participles or participial Ns. 
it is equivalent to the relative Pronoun 

- andthe Verb. Thus wnin Which creep- 

. eth, Gen. i. 26. sown He who keepeth, 
6 φυλάσσων, Ps. cxlvi. 6. 

. Prefixed to several Particles it denotes 
That which, what. 1 Sam. ix. 24. mdyn 
that which, what (was) upon it. 1. Καὶ. 
xx, 33, 13990 what (came) from him. 

. The relative who, which, whether cor- 
responding to the Latin Nominative or 
Accusative case to the Verb, Ezra x. 
14, 17,—the men yawn who (qui) had 
taken (literally caused to dwell) foreign 
wives. (Comp. 1257 Josh. x. 24.) Ezra 


viii. 25,—the offering to the house of 


~ God tam yoTA which (quam) the king, 
&c. offered. Comp. 1 Chron. xxvi. 28. 
2 Chron. xxix. 36. | 
. Prefixed, it expresses a question or doubt, 
What? what not? whether? Gen. iv. 9. 
xxvii. 21, 38. 1 Sam. ii. 27. Jer. xxxi. 20, 
&al. freq. * In this sense it seems a mere 
- Interjection, and to be intended to ex- 
Ἢ press a quick aspiration or breathing, as 
- of a man desiring to know the answer 
- sought for; as we say in Eng. Ha! 
7. Postfixed to words of time and place, it 
signifies 70, towards. Gen. xii. 10, Exod. 
xii. 10, & al. freq. 
SIT 
A demonstrative Particle, Behold, lo, see, 
. see here, hah! occ. Gen. xlvii. 23. Ezek, 
- xvi 43. 
- Chald. The same. Dan. ii. 43. iii, 25. 


-* “+ interrogativum mera est iuterjectio, seu 
tendentiam animi in responsionem quesitam significans 
anhelitus, sew spiritus citissime protrusus.” 

ΚΑ τῆν Noupivs. 
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ΠΝ ἢ 


᾿ Ἢ] 


ΓΝ 

Aha! Wat. Evax! a Particle, or natural 
exclamation, used 

1. In rejoicing or exulting. Job xxxix. 25. 
Isa. xliy. 16. 

2. In insulting. Ezek. xxv. 3. xxxvi. 2, 
Pa: xxxy., 22,25, 

ait 

I suspect the idea of this Rootis dusky, dark- 
coloured, black. It occurs not however 
as a V. but we meet with the traces of 
it in the two following Nouns. 

I. As a N. mase. plur. Svaniw Elephants’ 

teeth. So Targum 554 pw, LXX, odovrwy 
ἐλεφαντίνων, and Vulg. dentes elephan- 
torum, and ebur, vory. It seems a com- 
pound of jt a tooth, and to2n elephants, 
so named perhaps from their dusky or 
black colour. Buffon (Hist. Nat. tom. ix. 
p- 251, 12mo.) says, *‘ that the ordinary 
colour of the elephant is ash-coloured 
grey or blackish.” But then he adds in a 
note, ‘‘ Some persons who have resided a 
long time at Pondicheri assert that there 
never were any but black elephants, at 
least in that part of India: itis true, say 
they, that if one lets them go for some 
time without washing, the dust, which 
sticks to their oily hide, which is entirely 
free from hair, makes them appear of a 
dirty grey; but when they come out of 
the water, they are as black as jet (noirs 
comme du jai.) I believe indeed that 
black is the natural colour of elephants.” 
And thus the tArabs call the elephant 
alikhaban, from their Verb 3p (kahiba) 
to be brown, dark-coloured, on account of 
his colour, and I would not be positive 
that the Arabic V. anp itself was not a 
corruption of the Heb. 2m. oce, 1 K. x. 
22. 2 Chron. ix. 21. 
From 37 the name of the elephant, per- 
haps the Latin ebur, French ivoire, and 
Eng. tvory. So the Greeks call ivory 
Ἐλεῷας, after the name of the animal. 

IJ. Asa N. mase. plur. 9»2)n, or, accord- 
ing to twenty-three of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, S12n Ebony wood, so Symma- 
chus E€evous ¢, and Vulg. hebeninos, thus 
+ See Bochart, vol. ii, 247, and Castell Lex. under 

snp AR. 
¢ “In Montfauconii quidem Hexaplis Origeni- 
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named perhaps from its dark or black 


colour. But independently on this (I 
confess dubious) derivation, this inter- 


sJanN—sn 


Aquila in Eccles. i. 2, torban Sar by 
Aris ατριδων, and Symmachus by ares 
ἀτμνων, a vapour of vapours. 


pretation is rendered highly probable,|II. As a N. ban Vanity, emptiness, a being 


by the similarity of the Hebrew to the 
Greek and Latin names, which seem to 
be formed from it by 132177 being joined 
with zvory (jw), as somewhat of a like 
kind, which it may well be reckoned, 
since it is found in the same places, is, 
like that, of great value, and remarkable 
for its glossy blackness, and that for its 
pure whiteness : ΤῸ which may be added, 
that 0210 is plural like other names 
of wood in Heb. as tow, orniads, 
tonnnds, &c. See more in Bochart, vol. 
“ii. 140, & seq. and in Scheuchzer Phys. 
Sacra on Ezek. Once Ezek. xxvii. 15. 
ns an Come, come give. See under 37°. 
ay, 
i. The idea of the word seems to be, to 
emit a vapour, exhale, evaporate. The 
N. 527 is plainly used in this sense by 


destitute of real substantial good, or truth. 
Job vii. 16. Ps. xciv: 11. Eccles. i. 2. 
iv. 7, & al. freq. Also, A vain idol, 
which according to St. Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 
4, is nothing in the world, i. e. + nothing 
of that which its fond worshippers 
imagine of it. Deut. xxxii. 21. 1 K. 
xvi. 13, 26. 2 K. xvii: 15. Jer. xvi. 19, 
& al. Comp. Ps. xxxi. 6. Jon. ii. 8, 
or 9. Acts xiv. 15, As a Particle, In 
vain. Job ix. 29. Ps. xxxix.7. Asa V. 


“ἴῃ Kal, Yo become vain in discourse or 


mind, i. e. to speak foolishly, or judge 
falsely, and love what is vain and worth- 
less. occ. Job xxvii. 12. 2 K. xyii. 15. 
Jer. ii. 5. (comp. Rom. i. 21.) In Hiph. 
To make vain in this sense, i. 6. credu- 
lous of, or loving, what is vain or false. 
occ. Jer. xxiii. 16. 


the Chaldee Paraphrast on Ps. xc. 9, We |janm See under an 
Jinish the years of our life like so\p dan Ἴ2Π 
1nd the exhalation or vapour of the|The Verb in Arabic signifies to cut, cut 


mouthin winter. And Symmachus renders 
the V. .bann bs by My γίνεσθε Azpig Do 
not become a vapour, Ps. Ixii. 11 ; and 
in this sense the N. appears to be used 
twice in the immediately preceding verse, 
Surely the sons of men are 11a vapour— 
to ascend in a balance (they are) altoge- 
ther (readier) than a vapour. So Ps.} 
exliv.4, Man is like a vapour ; his days 
pass away like a shadow. (Comp. Jam. 
iv. 14.) Prov. xxi. 6, The getting oftrea- 
sures by a lying tongue (ts the getting of) 
m1) ban a flitting vapour by those who 
seek death. Isa. lvii. 13, The wind shall 
carry them all away, 5271 a vapour shall 
take them off. Isa. xxx. 7, & For Egypt 
is a mere vapour.” Bishop Lowth. ‘The 
Hexaplar versions very frequently render 
the N. ban by Aruis, or Atmos, a va- 
pour. So Symmachus and Theodotion in 
Ps. lxii. 10 ; Symmachus in Ps. xxxix. 6; 
Aquila in Ps. Ixxviii. 33. Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, in Eceles.i. 14. 
Theodotion in Prov. xxi. 6, renders 537 
ἘΣ by ἀτμος Gepomevos, a tossed vapour ; 


anis nihil de Symmacho notatum est: at ex Theo- 
doreto disco, eum de Hebeno cogitdsse, Ta xepata, 
inquit ad ἢ, 1.6 Συμμαχος εδενες ἡρμήνευσεν, ap’ wy ro 
εδενια καλεμενα ysverote—Ergo Hebeni nomen in hoc 
versu apud Symmachum legit, sed malé ad mp re- 


tulit.” Michaelis Not, ad Geograph, Heb. Exter. ὃν 


par, i. p. 206. 





off, “‘resecuit, amputavit,” Castell; and 
nearly in this sense, I think with Coc- 
cetus (whom see), it is used in the only 
passage of the Hebrew Scriptures, where 
it occurs, Isa. xlvii. 13, Let them now 
stand up and save thee 117 (who) cut or 
divide the heavens, gazing at the stars. 
Thus the relative 1ws being understood, 
as usual, 27 will be exactly synony- 
mous with the masoretical Keri 527 ; 
which reading however is supported by 
at least fifteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 
and ten others now read \21n. The cut- 
ting or dividing of the heavens, here men- 
tioned, seems to refer to the usual prac- 
tice of the heathen astrologers in divi- 
ding them into parts or houses (as they 
are called), for the more distinct con- 
templation of the situations and configu- 
rations of the stars and planets, whence. 
they pretended to collect the will of their 
God, the Heavens, and to foretel future 
events. Is it not amazing to consider: 
how long this pagan trumpery continued. 
among Christians ? The LXX and Vulg. 
haye given the sense, though not the pre- 
cise idea of the words, the former ren- 
dering them by Ασρολόγοι τοῦ ουρᾶνου, 
Astrologers of heaven, the latter by Au- 
gures οὐ, Augurs of heaven. 

* See Greek and’ Eng. Leaicon ‘under Εἰδώλον. 














TIT IT 
nant 

With a fal 4, radical, but mutable or 
omissible. ; 

I. To bring, or carry forth, or away. 
2 Sam. xx. 13, (where 715 seems a V. 
in Kal, as rendered in Targ, and Syr.) 
Se xxv. 4, 5. 

ence Gr. ayw to bring, carry, ἡγεουαι 
to lead, &c. ᾿ ? aie’ 

Il. Zo bring forth, or utter words, or a 
voice. Job xxvii. 4. Isa. lix. 3, 13. Ps. 
xxxv. 28. Comp. Ps. xxxvii. 30. Asa 
N. man A discourse, tale. So Jerome, 
Sermonem, Eng. Translat. a tale that is 
told. oce. Ps. xc. 9. Hence 

Π. To roar, or rather growl, as a lion 
over his prey. Isa. xxxi. 4, where see 
Mr. Lowth and Bochart, vol. ii. 73). 
Comp. Job xxxvii. 2, where the N. man 
is: applied to the muttering of thunder 
preceding the storm. See Scott, To coo, 
mourn, or moan, as a dove. Isa. xxxviii. 
14. lix. 11. In Kal and Hiph. 70 mur- 
mur, mutter, moan, as men: Isa, viii. 19. 
xvi. 7. Jer. xlviii. 31. As a N. fan A 
mourning or moaning. Ezek. ii. 10, As 
a N. p20 4 murmuring or muttering. 
Lam. iii. 62. In Ps. xcii. 4, jam seems 
by the context to denote some musical 
instrument, probably so called from its 
murmuring sounds. 

IV. To bring forth or propose any thing in 
the mind for meditation and contem- 
plation. Prov. xxiv. 2. Isa. xxxiii. 18. 
As a Participle nin Meditating, ‘* with 
due deliberation,” Bishop Lowth. occ. 
Isa. xxvii. 8, where LXX, ov yobx 
μέλετων thou wast meditating, Vulg. 
meditatus est, he hath meditated. Comp. 
under MND. 

V. With 1. following, it seems to signify 
such a study and intention of mind as 
often bursteth out into voice. Josh. i. 8, 
4a man Thou shalt meditate zn it, thou 
shalt study it with such application of 
thought, that thou shalt talk or mutter 
to thyself concerning it. So Ps. i. 2, & al. 
As a N. ΝΠ Meditation. Ps. xix. 15. 
Comp. Ps. ix. 17. 

437 Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but hence as a N. 230 Intense me- 
ditation, earnest contemplation. occ. Ps. 
v. 2. xxxix. 4. In which latter text the 
LXX render it by μελετὴ meditation. 
So Vulg. meditatione. 

pn 

m3, Once Ezek. xlii. 12. It is variously 
interpreted, Directly, straight forward, 
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elegant, decent. The Vulg. renders it, 
separatum, and so seems to have under- 
stood it as a participial N. from [2 10 
protect, defend, with m emphatic pre- 
fixed, which version seems to deserve 
consideration, 

nin . 

With a final 4, radical, but mutable or 
omissible. 

This root seems nearly related to mV 
(which see) as 77 to 75, on to 9)». 

I. To send, thrust, or dart forth, \iberé 

emittere. So LXX, εἐπιξαλει, and Vulg. 
mittet. occ. Isa. xi. 8. As a N. 14 re- 
fers to the shooting forth, either of the 
branches or fruit of the olive tree. Hos. 
xiv. 6, or 7; where LXX, κατακαρπος 

Sruitful. Comp. Ecclus. 1. 10. 

Il. As a N. 110 The darting forth, or flash- 
ing of light. Hab. iii. 3. Comp. Job xl. 5, 
or 10, Ps. civ. 1, & al. Hence 

Ill. Glory, majesty, honour. Num. xxvii. 20. 

_ 1 Chron. xxix. 25. Dan. x. 8. xi. 31. 
It is written without the}, Jer. xxii. 18. 
As a V. with a } inserted, To glorify, 
honour, praise. occ. Neh. xi. 17. Ps. 
xxvill. 7. xlv. 18. But the verbs in these 
passages should be rather referred to the 
Hiph. of 77" which see. Comp. Ps. cvii. 1, 
where. thirty-seven of Dr. Kennicoti’s 
Codices read yn. As a N. fem. ΓΤ 
Glory. Jer. xxii. 18, where observe that 
eight of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
m7, and seven 1117, and two more in 
the margin. 

IV. Of sound. Asa N. 1m A loud, brisk, 
vehement noise. Isa. xxx. 30. Job xxxix. 
20. m3 ‘Nit The vehemence (or vehe- 
ment noise) of his snorting (is) terrible. 
See Bochart, vol. ii. 123. & seq. In 
this sense also the word is written with- 
out the 1, Ezek. vii. 7, The day of trou- 
ble is near, and not of 1 the (joyful) 
sounding or echo of the mountains, 

“111 Occurs not as a V. but hence as a N. 

sv Loud shouting, either as of men 
treading grapes, Isa. xvi. 10. Jer. xxv. 
30.— or of soldiers encouraging one an- 
other to battle or plunder, Jer. li. 14. 
And in this latter view the learned Vi- 
tringa understands the word in Isa. xvi. 9, 
for upon thy summer-fruits, and upon thy 
harvest 6p: 1771 the shout (i. 6. of plun- 
dering and destroying enemies) 7s fallen. 
This interpretation he excellently con- 
firms from Jer. xlviii. 32, in which pa- 
rallel text that prophet uses 1 the 
spoiler, for tr. Vitringa ~~ ** Vitium 
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nullum est in lectione, sed interpretatur 
Propheta posterior, quod prior videri 
possit paulo obscurius expressisse. There 
15. no fault in the reading, but the latter 
Prophet explains what the former might 
seem to have expressed with some degree 
of obscurity.” Which remark I would de- 
sire the reader attentively to compare 
with Bishop Lowth’s note, charging the 
text in Isa. xyi. 9, with two great mis- 
takes, aud then decide for himself. 
Jeremiah, in chap. xlvili. 33, alludes to 
- both senses of the N. ὉΠ. ‘tr δ Ὁ 
sot sb ΡΠ There shall be no treading 
(with) shouting, the shouting (shall be) 
no shouting, i.e. not such as the Moab- 
ites had been accustomed to, and took 
delight in, not the cheerful shouting 
of the grape-treaders, but the dreadful 
shouting of military spoilers. When I 
consider how * very frequently the par- 
- ticle 2 in, with, is to be supplied before 
Nouns in the Hebrew Scriptures, I can- 
~ not help wishing that the learned Bishop 
- had not so positively asserted that, “ in- 
stead of the first 17°97 the shout, we ought 
undoubtediy to read as here, [1. 6. in Isa. 
xvi. 10.] 9790 the treader.” ‘The above 
cited are all the texts in which ὙΠ 
occurs. 


DIT weaker 
Occurs not as a V. but as a N. The myrtle 
tree ; in which sense it is used also in 
Arabi¢ according to the dialect of Arabia 
Felix. (See Castell.) Isa. xli. 19. Zech. 
1, 8, & al. The ideal meaning of the 
word is uncertain. I shall just hint that 
the Greek “Hous (hedés) signifies sweet ; 
that the myrtle is very remarkable for the 
Sragrancy or sweetness of its leaves as 
well as of its flowers, and that pro- 
bably for this reason it had its Greek 
and Latin name Mupros and Myrtus, 
from μυρον (myron) perfume, sweet oint- 
ment. ; 
Hence, no doubt, as a N. fem. nD 
Hadassah, the original Jewish name of 
Esther. occ. Esth. ii. 7. The Note.of the 
Chaldee Targum in this passage seems 
remarkable. ‘* They called her 70771 be- 
cause she was just, and the just are those 
that are compared D8? to myrtle.” 
mn 
I. To thrust, push. Num. xxxv. 20. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 21: tid 
If. To expel, cast out by force. Deut. vi. 19. 
Josh. xxiii. 5. Comp. 73. 
ὙΠ : 
I. To adorn, decorate, deck. Isa. Ἰχ11]. 1. 
As a N. 119 Ornament, beauty. Prov. 





735 See under ΠΣ xx. 29. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 17. Asa 
om N. fem. in Reg. nvm Honour, beauty, 


I. AsaN. A footstool, or rest for the feet. glory. Prov. xiv. 28. wip naa The 


Isa. Ixvi. 1, & al. Comp. Isa. lx. 13, It 
occurs not as a V. but asa N. is always 
- joined with 35 the feet. The LXX have 
rendered it, 1 Chron. xxviii. 2, by sasus 
a stand, rest; and Lam. ii. 1, by τόπος 
ov ἑσησαν οἱ modes, the place where his 
Jeet stood. Why then may not [ΠῚ in this 
word be servile, or emphatic, and ἘΞῚ a 
Noun from the Root ΠΟ fo be quiet, still, 
rest? which see. As I could not con- 
cur with the learned Bishop Lowth in 
his criticisms on the passages cited under 
the last word, it is with particular plea- 
sure that I refer the reader to an excel- 
lent Note of his on Isa. lii. 2, for the 
illustration of this. Comp. also Homer, 
Odyss. i. lin. 130, 1,.and Dammi, Lexi- 
con Noy. Greece. in @poves and Θρηνυς, 
p. 972, 973. 

Il. Chald. as a N. ton To cut in pieces. 
So the Targum in 1 K. xviii. 33, & al. 
Hence as a N. masc. plur. pon Pieces, 
oce. Dan. ii. 5. iii. 29. The word is used 
in the same sense in Syriac. Ὁ 

* See Noldii Partic. Heb. in 3 37. 


beauty or glory of holiness, plainly de- 
notes the glorious sanctuary of the ta- 
bernacle or temple of God, with the 
splendid ornaments of the things and 
persons belonging to it, all- of which 
typified the still more glorious things to 
come. 1 Chron. xvi. 29. (comp. ver. 27.) 
Ps. xxix. + 2. xcvi.+ 9. (comp. ver. 6, 
8.) But in 2 Chron. xx. 21, wip ΠΤ 
seems to import according to the temple 
service, i. e, by alternate or responsive 
singing. Comp. Ezra iii, 11. Ps. exxxvi. 
throughout. 

II. To honour, reverence, respect. Exod. 
xxiii. 3. Ley. xix. 15, 32. In Hith. To 
honour oneself, take honour to oneself. 
Proy. xxv. 6. As a N. ὙΠ Honour, 
glory. Ps. exlix. 9. Prov. xiv. 28, & al. 
Isa. xly. 2, Swix ton. The Valg. 
renders it gloriosos terre humiliabo, 7 
will humble the glorious of the earth. 
But ow doth not signify to humble, 
and so the 7 in 197 will be best con- 
sidered as a servile. See under 97 I. 

+ See margin of English translation. 














δ 7--Π 


The words Ἢ and 11m are often joined 
in Scripture, as 1 Chron. xvi. 27. Job 


xl. 5. Ps. viii. 6. civ. 1, & al: where 1} 


seems to denote the splendour or glory it- 
self, 1151 the ornament, beauty, or majesty 
resulting from that glory. 0 yy “B 
The fruit of the beautiful tree, Lev. 
xxiii. 40, The Targum explains it by 
pam sid 1p the fruit of the citron 
trees. Comp. Josephus Ant. lib. xiii. 
cap. 13,§5, under ΠΕΣ VII. The Jews 
still make use of the fruit of this tree 
yearly at the Feast of Tabernacles ; and 
notwithstanding what Mr. Bate has said 
under this word, I cannot think that 
“a Fruit, is equivalent to n> Boughs, 
Lev. xxiii. 40, or to ὃν Branches, Neh. 
viii. 15, 

mh 

I, A natural exclamation of grief, Ah ! occ. 
Ezek. xxx. 2. ὅθ nn Ah! or Alas to 
the day! Alack-a-day ! 

II, With s prefixed ms Nearly the same, 
‘but more intense, Ah! Ah! Josh. vii. 7, 
& al. freq. 

Ww 

A natural exclamation in lamenting, Oh! 
Q Heu! occ. Amos v. 16. 

RUT 

It denotes permanent existence or subsist- 
ence. 

I. As a V. To be, abide, remain. occ. 
Eccles. xi. 3. 

II. Chald. the same as Heb. nin To be. 
Dan. ii. 20, 28. vii. 23, & al. 

Ill. As aN. sin one of the divine names, 
He who hath permanent existence, who 
exists eminently. ‘‘The Hebrew word 
Hé [sn] He, says Mr. Lowth on Jer. 
xiv. 22, is often equivalent to the true 
and eternal God. See Deut. xxxii. 39. 
Isa. xliii. 10, 13. xviii. 12, and especially 
Ps. cii. 27, where the expression is the 
same with that of the text, dita Hi 
[sit Hn] Thou art He; our English 
reads Thou art the same. The words ex- 
press the eternal and unchangeable nature 
of God. There is another text where the 
word is plainly taken in this sense, 2 K. 
il. 14, Where is the Lord God of Elijah, 
Aph Ha, [sin Hs] even He? for so the 
words should be translated... Those trans- 
lations which join that expression to the 
following sentence, as our English does, 
put a manifest force upon the Syntax.” 
Comp. 2 Sam. vii. 28. Ps. xliv. 5. Neh. 
ix. 6, 7. Hos. vi. 1. [sa.li. 1. See Her- 
belot’s Bibliothéque Orientale in HOU. 
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IV. A permanent being, one who subsists, a 

person. Esth. vii. 5, Who is this s\n he 

or person, and where is this 81m person ? 

Comp. Job iv. 7. xvii. 3. xli. 1. or 10. 

Isa.1.9. Hence 

V. And most generally, 815 is used as the 
Pron. third person sing. of the common 
gender, He, she, it, (though usually 
masculine). See Gen. ii. 11. iii. 15. iv. 
20. For its use as a feminine, see Gen. 
iii. 12. xx. 2, 12. Lev. ch. xiii. 

VI. As a Pron. demonstrative, That, Gen. ° 
ii. 19. xix. 35. Ezek. xxxiii. 8. ‘* Those 
who understand the genius of the He- 
brew Language, says the learned Mr. 
Baruh*, know that when the pronoun 
personal 17 precedes a N. asin our text 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 8), it serves to describe 
the peculiarity of character, either for 
fame or renown, or for good or bad 
actions. As, Exod..vi. 26, 27, nwo xin 
pins) These.are that Moses and Aaron: 
1 Chron. xxvii. 6, wwe 22 12 NIT 
This is that Benatah who was mighty 
among the thirty; 2 Chron. xxviii. 22, 
ims pon sin This is that King Ahaz; 
and many others.” Comp. Dan. v. 13. 

VII. Chald. 17 and min To be. Dan. vi. 3, 
10, or 4, 11. iv. 26, or 29, ἃ al. freq. 

Der. Saxon Hua, Scotch wha, and Eng. 
who, as sit may be often rendered. 

1 See under 17 

mit 

With a radical and immutable 1, and a ra- 
dical but mutable 7-final. 

With Schultens I apprehend that the pri- 
mary sense of this Root is, 71 fall down, 
subside, settle, sidere, subsidere, whence 
are.derived its two secondary senses of 
subsisting, being, or continuing, and of 
depressing, oppressing, or overwhelm- 
ing. Hence likewise the Greek éw to 
sit or set, and ew to be. In Job xxxvii. 
6, at least fourteen of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read mn, and here the Vulg. 
has descendat, let ztdescend, whichagrees 
with the primary sense Schultens assigns 
to. mnt. 

. As a V. To be, subsist, continue. occ. 
Gen. xxvii. 29. Neh. vi. 6. Eccles. ii. 22 ; 
in which passages the word is evidently 
used in an emphatical sense.. As for 
m1 Exod. ix.3, it seems to be the Par- 
ticiple fem. Benoni in Kal, from the 
Root m7 (which see), so ἽΠ Isa. xvi. 4, 
the Imperat. second person masc. sing. 


* Critica Sacra examined, p. 228. 





vit 


from the same Root, the final 4 being 
dropped as usual. . ᾿ 

I]. As ἃ N. with a formative 7, pn Means 
of subsistence, substance, riches. Ps. exii. 
3. Prov. 1.13, & al. freq. 

Il]. As a N. mn Jenovan, the peculiar 
and incommunicable name of the Divine 
Essence (see Isa. xiii. 8. Hos. xii. 4, δ). 
subsisting in a Plurality, 1. 6. a Trinity 
of Persons. See Deut. vi. 4. xxviii. 58, 
-and comp. under tombs. If the initial " 
in 717, as in some proper names PMy? 
Isaac, 1p Jacob, &c. be only formative, 
the word will denote He who is or sus- 
sIsTs, i. e. eminently and in a manner 
superiour to all other beings ; but after 
repeated and attentive consideration, | 
think Mr. Hutchinson* is right in ma- 
king this divine name a compound of [Τ᾽ 
The Essence, and the Participle mn exist- 
ing, subsisting, i. e. of and from itself, or, 
to use his own words, ‘‘existing by some 
virtue, power, or action, necessarily and 
voluntarily in itself; supporting or sus- 
taining its own existence personally (i. e. 
itself) in manner, in virtue, in power, 
in strength, in action, in wisdom.” ‘ So, 
as another learned writer + observes, Je- 
hovah is the Being necessarily existing of 
and from himself, with all actual Per- 
Section originally in his Essence.” St. John 
expresses it in Greek by 6 ὧν, καὶ 6 yy, 
καὶ ὃ ἐρχόμενος, He who is, and which 
was, and who is to come. Rev. i. 4, 8. 
xi. 17. Comp. ch. iv. 8, and see Greek 
‘and English Lexicon in Ὧν. The LXX 
generally translate it by Kupios, which 


considered as a derivative from the V.| 


Kupw To be, exist, subsist, may be thought 

no bad version ¢t. But the Greek trans- 

lator, lately published from the Venetian 

MS. by Ammon, has coined a still more 

expressive word, by which I think he con- 

stantly renders m7, namely Ὁ ONTQ- 

TH, q. d. Ὁ ONTQS ΩΝ, He who 

really is, The Being really existing. 

It would be almost endless to quote all 

the passages of Scripture, wherein the 

“ Moses’ Sine Princip. pag. 22. 

+ Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy and 
Theology, p. 338, edit. Edinburgh. 

¢ See Bp. Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. OUR 
LORD, note p. 163, edit. fol. 1662. 

§ Jovis is used by Ennius as the Nominative 
Case. Jovis Custos, is an inscription on an an- 
cient medal; Jovis being in the Nominative ac- 
cording to the ancient form. See Montfaucon An- 
tiquité Expliqué, tom. i. p. 34, pl. 9. So Ainsworth 
in his Dictionary observes, that Jovis Custos is a 
£ommon inscription on ancient medals. 
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name 117’ is applied to Christ ; let those 
therefore who own the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith, and yet doubt His. Essen- 
tial Deity, only compare, in the original 
Scriptures, Isa. vi. 1—5, with John xii. 
41; Isa. xlv. 24, 25, and Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, 
with Acts xiii. 39. 1 Cor. i. 30, 31. 
vi. 11; Isa, xl. 3, with Mat. 111. 1—3. 
Mark i. 3. Luke iii. 3, 4. John “i. 23. 
Mal. iii. 1, with Mark i. 2, 3; Isa. xliv. 
6, with Rey. i. 17, 18. Joel ii. 32, or 
iii. 5, with Rom. x. 13 ; and I think they 
cannot miss of a scriptural demonstra- 
tion, that Jesus is Jehovah. 
That this divine name 117 was well 
known to the heathen, there can be no 
doubt. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. speaking, 
of those who attributed the framing of 
their laws to the Gods, says, “Παρὰ 
ros Ιουδαιοις Mwoyy ἱσορουσι τὸν IAQ 
επικαλουμενον Ocov—Among the Jews 
they report that Moses did this to the 
God called Jao.” Varro, cited by St. 
Austin, says, Deum Judeorum esse Jo- 
vem, that Jove was the God of the Jews ; 
and from 9 the Etruscans seem plainly 
to have had their Juve or Jove, and the 
Romans their ὃ Jovis or Jovis pater, i. e. 
Father Jove, afterwards corrupted into 
Jupiter. And that the idolaters of several 
nations, Pheenicians, Greeks, Etruscans, 
Latins, and Romans, gave. the incom- 
municable name 7’ with some dialecti- 
cal variation to their false Gods, may be 
seen in an excellent Note in the Ancient 
Universal History, vol. xvii. p. 274, 
&c. || I add, that from this same divine 
name the Greeks had their exclamation 
of grief Ιου, as Ιου, Ιου Δυστήνε, and the 
Romans theirs of triumph, Io, Lo, Tri- 
umphe! both of which were originally 
addresses to Jehovah. 3 

IV. As aN. fem. ΠῚ An oppressing or de- 
pressing calamity, a grievous affliction. 
Isa. xlvii. 11, mn Poy bpm Andafiliction 
shall fall upon thee; so LXX, ταλαιπω- 
pia. Ezek. vii. 26. In Reg. nin. Prov. 
xvii. 4. xix. 13. So Job vi. 2. xxx. 13, 
according to the Keri, and many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices m1. In plur. nnn 
Job vi. 30. 

V. Asa N. fem.nin, plur. min Oppression, 
oppressiveness. See Ps. xxxviil. 13. lii. 9. 


|| The reader may also consuli Vossius de Orig. 
Idol, Jib. ii. cap. 14; Jenkin on the Christian: Reli- 
gion, vol. i. p. 275 Forbes’s Tracts, vol. i..176, &c. 
Leland on Christian Revelation, part i, cap. 19, vol. 
ii. p. 408, 8vo. note, and p. 109. Ξ 
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xciv, 20. Prov. x.3. xi. 6. Mie. vii. 3. 
The LXX render it by Adimsa Injustice, 
Ps. lii. 4. ly. 12, in which last text Sym- 
machus explains it by Erygesa Insulting 
injury or wnjuriousness. 

VI. Ghald, mo See 0 VIL. 

7 

I. A particle of exclaiming or encoura- 
ging, 4h! Ho! Lat. Hui! Isa. lv. 1. 

. Zech. ii. 6. Comp. Isa. xvii. 12. 

Il. Of grieving or threatening, Oh! Ah! 
Isa. 1. 4, 24, 1 K. xiii. 30. Jer. xxii. 18, 
Wo, Isa. ν. 8. Jer. 1. 27. Mic. ii. 1, & al. 

mr 

Occurs not as a Verb in Heb. but as a 
Participle or participial N. masc. plur. 
ron Sleeping, sleepy, drowsy, so Targ. 
7703, or perhaps, if we refer the word 
directly to the watchmen, Raving, think- 
ing or speaking deliriously, delirantes ; 
for from this Heb. Root the Arabs appear 
to have had their 17 (with a dsal) to be 
delirious, to rave, speak deliriously from 
a distemper, &c. * deliravit, ex morbo ab- 
surda locutus fuit, mentis inops,” Cas- 
tell; and to this purpose Aguila and 
Theodotion render the Hebrew ton by 
φανταζόμενοι fansying, and Vulg. by 
vana videntes seezg vain things; and 
Cocceius not improbably suggests, that in 
ton there is a literal allusion to the 
Hebrew "Nn seers. Paronomasias are 
usual in Isaiah. Comp. ch. v. 7. x. 30. 
xxiv. 17. lxi. 3. Ixv. 1], 12. The LXX 
translation of ONT by ενυπνγιαζύμενοι 
dreaming, is applicable either to the 
watchmen or the dogs ; for the dreaming 
of dogs is common to common observa- 
tion, and was long ago elegantly de- 
scribed by Lucretius, lib. iv. lin. 988, ἄς. 


Venantumque canes in molli sepe quiete 
Jactant crura tamen subitd, &c. 


Once, Isa. lyi. 10. 
7 i 
A Particle of lamentation, Hey! ho! Lat. 
Hei! Once, Ezek. ii. 10. Used as aN. 
like "8 and a8, Prov. xxiii. 29. 
307 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but is nearly 
related to xin fo subsist, be. Hence wn 
imports or refers to a being or person, 
and is used as a Pronoun of the third 
person fem. sing. She, zt. freq. occ. 
IVa 
With a final 4 radical, but mutable or 
_ omissible. 
It seems nearly related to M7 To subside, 


f 
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subsist, exist, be, which see, but is much 
more frequently used. 

I. To be, exist. Gen. vi. 4. 

II. To be, as denoting the state or con- 
dition of being. Gen. i. 2, 3, 6. xxviii. 
14, & al. freq. 

III. To be, to happen, come to pass, or into 
being. Gen. iv. 8. vi. 1. & al. freq. 

IV. 70 be reckoned or reputed. 1 K.i. 21. 

V. To be, subsist, remain, continue. . Gen. 
xxvii. 33.. Ruth i. 2. Ps. xxxvii. 18. 

VI. With > and a Noun following, it de- 
notes some change of condition, state, or 
quality. 100 be, become. Gen. ii. 7, 24. 
xvii. 4. Exod. iv. 4, & al. freq. 

VII. With > anda V. infinitive, besides its 
more obvious construction, it sometimes 
denotes custom or necessity. Josh. ii. 5. 
τῇ “δῶτι rm When the gate was to be 
shut. 

VILL. In Niph. To be brought into a state 
of being, to become, to be done, made, or 
accomplished. See Deut. iv. 32. xxvii. 9. 
Prov. xiii. 19. 

IX. In Niph. To be continued. (Comp. 
above Sense V.) or perhaps, To be heavy 
(Comp. under ΠῚ). occ. Dan. ii. 1, dnd 
his sleep oy 7) continued, or was 
heavy upon him. Comp. Gen. ii. 21. xv. 
12. Dan. x. 9. 

X. To be oppressed, depressed, afflicted. 
occ. Dan. vili. 27. Vulg. langui, I dan- 
guished. Comp. mn Sense LV. and the 
textual reading of Job vi. 2. xxx. 13, 
where the N. in Reg. ΠΡ may mean a 
grievous, oppressive calamity. But ob- 
serve that in Job vi. 2, not only the 
Keri, but many also of Dr. Kennicoit’s 
Codices read "ΠῚ. So in Job xxx. 13, 
mind. 

XI. Asa N. with a formative », > (as if 
by abbreviation for 7m or 71) One of 
the divine names, JAH, the Essence, 
He who IS, simply, absolutely, and in- 
dependently, Ὁ ΩΝ, The relation be- 
tween 7 and the V. nF is intimated to 
us the first time ΠΡ is used in Scripture, 
Exod. xv. 2, My strength and my song 
(is) π᾿ Jah, 7 and he is become to me 
salvation. See Ps. Ixviii. 5. Ixxxix. 9. 
xciv. 7. exv. 17, 18, exviii. 17. 

7 is several times joined with the name 
mn, so we may be sure that it is not, as 
some have supposed, a mere abbreviation 
of that word. See Isa. xii- 2. xxvi. 4. 
Our blessed Lord solemnly claims to him. 
self what is intended in this divine name 
m John viii. 58, Before Abraham was. 
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(γεένεσθαι was born) ETQ ΕἸΜΙ,1 ΑΜ, 
not I was, but ἘΓῺ EIMI, I AM, plainly 
intimating his divine eternal extstence, 
(Comp. Isa. xliii. 13.) And the Jews ap- 
pear to have well understood him, for 
then took they up stones to cast at himas 
a blasphemer. Comp. Col. i. 16, 17, 
where the Apostle Paul, after asserting 
that all things that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visille and invisible, 
were created (extisas) by and for Christ, 
adds, 4nd HE IS (ΑΥΤΟΣ ἘΣΤΙ, not 
Ἢ» was) before all things, and by him all 
things ouvesyue have subsisted, and still 
subsist. 
From this. divine name ΠΡ the ancient 
Greeks had their Iy, Iy, in their inyoca- 
tions of the Gods, particularly of Apollo, 
i.e. The Light. And hence gy (written 
after the oriental manner from right to 
left), afterwards EI, was inscribed over 
the great door of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi*. 
XII. mms I will be. An appellation which 
God gives to himself, Exod. iii. 14, and 
which, by the following verse, is plainly 
equivalent to Jehovah the Aleim of Abra- 
ham, &c. and so refers to the dlessing 
and redemption by the promised seed, 
i. e. Christ Jesus. Comp. Hos. xii. 4, 5, 
or 5, 6. 
TH 
A Particle, How? occ. 1 Chron. xiii. 12. 
Dan. x. 17. Itis synonymous with 7x 
Comp. 1 Chron, xiii. 12, with 2 Sam. 
vi. 9. 
ἽΠ Chald. 
The same as the Heb. 4>n To go, come. 
occ. Ezra v. 5. vi. 5. vii. 13. 
Hence Gr. ἥκω and ixw to come. 
bon 
Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but I sus- 
pect the idea of the word to be, Large, 
roomy, spacious; for the Arabic uses 
words, probably from this Root, in the 
sense of being great, lofty, and applies 
them to any thing of large bulk. See 
Castell's Heptaglot Lexicon, under 5>n. 
. As a N. mase. sing. ὅθ The middle 
and largest part of the Temple of the 
Lord, the Sanctuary, as distinguished 
from the porch, and from the Holy of 
Holies. See 1 K. vi. 5. vii. 50. It is 
also used for the sanctuary of the taber- 
nacle, 1 Sam. i. 9. iii. 3.—for the taber- 
* See Dickenson’s Del phi Pheenicizantes, cap. x. 


Plutarch, tom. ii. p. 392, edit. Xylandri; Eusel. 
Prep. Evang. lib. xi, cap. 11. 
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nacle or temple of God, taken in their 
whole extent. Ps. xlviii. 10. lxviii. 30. 

_ Isa. xliv. 28.—for the idolatrous temple 
at Bethel. Amos viii. 3. Comp. ch. vii. 
13. Hos. viii. 14. x. 5, 6. 

Il. A large spacious house, a palace. | Κι. 
xxi. 1, 2 K. xx, 18. Dan. iv. 26. 

Ill. It is applied to that high and holy 
place (Isa. lvii. 15.), where Jehovah pe- 
culiarly dwelleth, Ps. xi. 4. xviii. 7. Hab. 
ii. 20, otherwise called the holy heavens, 
or heavens of holiness, Ps. xx. 6, and Je- 
hovah’s dwelling or resting place, 1 K. 
viii. 30, 39, 43, 49. 
y>10 From his temple, Ps. xviii. 7. Mr. 
Merrick, in his Annotation on this text, 
observes, that this expression is applied 
to heaven by heathen authors, from whose 
writings the following passages are cited 
by De la Cerda in his Commentary on 
Virgil, Georgic. iii. p. 389, 

Celi tonitralia Templa. 

Lucret. lib, i. 





Qui templa Celi summa sonitu concutit. 
Terent. Eun. 


So also Ennius, quoted by Delrio, on 
Seneca’s Herc. Fur. p. 217, 


Contremuit templum magnum Jovis altitonantis. 
And, 


Quanquam multa manus ad celi cerula templa 
Tendebam lacrynans————” 


᾿ To the above cited it were easy to add 
other passages, especially from Lucre- 
tius, who seems fond of this application 
of the word templum. 

IV. yw bon The ivory palaces, mentioned 
Ps. xlv. 9, may mean either palaces richly 
adorned ox inlaid with ivory (comp. under 
mw V.) whence the nuptial robes were 
taken; or else, the ivory caskets or 
vessels where the perfumes were kept, 
thus denominated because made in the 

form of a palace, as the silver Nao: of 
Diana, mentioned Acts xix. 24, were 
in the form of her temple at Ephesus. 
(See Mr. Merrick’s Annotation on Ps.) 
Many persons, as well as myself, no doubt 
have seen ivory models of the Chinese pa- 
godas or temples. And our marginal 
translation in Cant. v. 13, renders ny7739 
tnpin Towers of perfumes, which Har- 
mer, Outlines, p. 165, note, says may 
mean vases in which odoriferous waters 

| or other rich perfumes were kept. But 
it may be justly doubted whether ΓΔ 























bom 
should not rather be considered as a 


- Participle fem. plur. Hiph., agreeing with 


the preceding N. navy, and rendered ac- 
cordingly, causing to grow, springing 
with, perfumes, So LXX, guecas.Comp. 
Isa. xliv. 14. Num. vi. 5. 


27 


With an initial 7, radical, but omissible, or| 


sometimes dropt, as plainly appears from 
Gen. xxxvii. 32, 33. xxxviii. 25, 26. 


xiii. 7, 8. Deut. i. 17. 


- In Kal and Hiph. To know again, call 


to mind, recollect, acknowledge, own, a- 
gnoscere. Gen. xxvii. 23. xxxi. 32. xxxvii. 
32, 33. xxxvili. 25. xlii. 8, Deut. xxi. 17. 


- Ruth ii. 10, 19. Ps. exlii. 5, & al. freq. 
Hos. iii. 2,» p28) And I owned, or ac- 


knowledged her mine by fifteen pieces of 
silver, &c. Comp. Ruth ii. 10, 19. Ho- 
sea paid to the adulteress the silver and 


- the barley for her dowry as his wife ; 
- (comp. under ὝΠΟ III.) and this was in 


. count for the LXX interpreting Ms), 


effect hiring or buying her, and may ac- 


. by εμισθωσαμὴν 1 hired (her), and for our 


translators rendering it, 7 bought her. In 


. Niph. (with the 4 retained) Job xix. 3, 


Ye are not ashamed "9 yn (though) ye 
are known to me, (so Targ.*> ἢ ΠΟ") ἃ 
i.e. ye do not blush at your undeserved 
reproaches and insinuations of my wick- 
edness, notwithstanding your acquaint- 
ance and pretended friendship with me. 
Comp. Job yi. 14, &c. In Job ii. 12, 


. eleven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 


avon. In Niph. (with the ΠῚ omitted) 
To be known. Lam. iv. 8. So LXX επε- 


γνωσθησαν, Vulg. cogniti sunt. As a par- 


-ticipial N. (the % dropt) 129 4 person 


known to one, an acquaintance. occ. 2 Κα. 


xi. 5, 7. 


II. As a N. fem. in Reg. naan Acknow- 


ledgement, so Vulg. Agnitio. occ. Isa. 
ii. 9, The acknowledgement oftheir faces 


_ witnesseth against them, i. 2. "Their coun- 


I] 


tenances betray their guilt. To this pur- 
pose the Targum, which-see. 

I. With to» the face following, 10 re- 
spect persons, to own or regard the per- 
sons of men on account of some external 
adyantages. Deut. i. 17. Prov. xxiv. 23. 
xxviii. 21. In Niph. 493 710 be thus re- 
spected. Job xxxiv. 19 ; where m9 is to 


*See Castell, Lexic. under tow Cuat. The word 


is in the conjugation Ishthapal, the V. being formed 
from the participial N. yaw) One known, an acquaint- 


ance. 


See: Chaldee Grammar, sect. vii. 12, 13. 
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bn 


be supplied from the preceding sen- 
tence. 


. To move quickly, violently, or irregularly. 
So the LXX have rendered the redupli- 
cate >> (inter al.) by αγαλλιαομαι to 

exult, wmapagerouas to move or stagger 
about, wepidepw to disturb, σαλευομιαι to 
be moved, tossed. In this primary sense, 
however, it occurs not in the simple form 
bs, but see below under >5n I. ‘ 


II. 700 exult, toss oneselfabout through pride 


and insolence, se jactare. In this sense 
it may be understood, Ps. Ixxv. 5. 


ΠῚ. To move briskly, irradiate, glister, shine, 


as the light of a luminous body doth. occ. 
Job xxxi. 26. xli. 9. In Hiph. To cause 
to irradiate or shine. Job xxix. 3. Isa. 
xiii. 10. As a N. fem. plur. nban Era- 
diations, shinings forth, LXX, Aokass, 
Glories. Exod. xv. 11. Comp. Exod. xiv. 
24. Hab. iii. 3. + And from this sense of 
the word may perhaps be best deduced 
the meaning of the Hebrew title of the 
book of Psalms (as we call it), viz. 15D 
tor"iin i. 6. the book of the shinings ‘le 
eradiations, manifestations or displays— 
namely of divine wisdom and love exhi- 
bited in God’s dealing with his chosen 
people, or with particular persons, as 
Jigures for the time being, of what should . 
be accomplished either in the person of 
Christ, or in his mystical body, the 
Church. 


IV. From the glorious appearance and ef- 


fects of the irradiation of light in the 
material world, many words which in 
their primary sense are descriptive of light 
and its operations, do in all languages 
denote glory, praise, or the like, and thus 
in Heb. as a Ν, fem.mbnn Praise, glory, 
Neh. xii. 46. Ps. xxxiii. 1. xl. 4, & al. 
freq. In several passages, however, where 
the N. is thus rendered, the primary 
sense of irradiation is evidently prefer- 
able; as in Ps. xxii. 4, Thou art holy, O 
thou who inhabitest or didst inhabit mbnn 
of Israel ; not praises surely, they cannot 
be inhabited; but the word here refers 
to the glorious manifestations of Jehovah, 
for his people Israel, in light and fire, as 
at Sinai, Exod. xix. 18. Deut. iv. 11; 
—in the pillar of cload and jire through 
the wilderness, Exod. xiii. 20, 21. Num. 
ix. 15, &c.—and especially as the God- 
man appeared in Glory over the Cheru- 
bim. See Lev. xvi. 2. Ezek. i. 26, 27, 28. 
.t See the Preface to Mr. Fenwick’s Psalter, p. 11. 


‘a 


So Hab. iii. 3, His glory covered the hea- 
vens, and the earth was full of inbnn his 
splendour. I add, Job iy. 18, ‘‘ or hath 
placed irradiation in his agents, &c. as 
their own, or independent on him—it is 

His Glory, not theirs.” Bate. 

bn, The reduplication of the second ra- 
dical denoting, as usual, the repetition 
or intenseness of the action ; 

. In Hith. it is rendered to be mad, foolish, 
to rage, or the like, but is properly a 
word of motion or gesture; Zo move, or 
be: moved violently or tumultuously, to 
tumultuate. occ. Nah. ii. 5, The chariots 
moye tumultuously (Eng. Transl. rage) 
in the streets, Vulg. conturbati sunt. Jer. 
li. 7, The nations have drunken of her 
wine, therefore the nations are moved or 
shaken, reel, stagger; 80 LXX εσαλευ- 
θησαν, and Vulg. commotz sunt. 1 Sam. 
xxi. 13. He staggered about. in their 
hands; so LXX wagepecelo, Vulg. col- 
labebatur stumbled. 


mad or foolish, but properly signifies to 
agitate, disturb, distract, to make to stag- 
ger, reel, or move about like fools or 
mad-men. Job xii. 17. Isa. xliv. 25. 
Eccles. vii. 7; where LXX wepideces 
agitates, Symmachus Sopubes disturbs, 
distracts. As aN. mase. plur. cron 
Merriments, revellings, such as dancings 


with singing, musick, &c. orgies. occ.; 


Jud. ix. 27, where Targum p33 dances, 
LXX, according to the Alexandrian copy, 
xopes dances, Vulg. cantantium choris 
dances of singers. It was evidently a 
kind of Bacchanalian feast. As a N. 
fem. plur. mddn Agitations, tumults. 
Eccles. ix. 3. x. 13. (So LXX in both 
passages wepiepesz, and Symmachus, in 
the latter, Socufos, but in the former 
αυθαδεια insolence. See the following 
Sense.) Also Extravagancies, pranks, 
JSrolicks, mad tricks, as we call them. 
Eccles. i. 17. ii. 12. vii. 26. LXX 
wepigopa. See Bate. 

II. In Kal and Hith. To toss oneself, toex- 
ult through pride and insolence or joy, 
jactare se, to boast. Ps. x. 3. xliv. 9. 
xlix. 7. Isa. xli. 16. Jer. xlix. 4. So 
the LXX render it in the last two pas- 
sages by ἀγαλλιαύμαι to exult, As a 
Participle or. participial N. masc. plur. 
robin Insolent, arrogant persons, boast- 
ers, Ps. v. 6. Ixxiii. 3. Ixxv. 5. So the 
Targum in these three passages paydno 
Deriders, scorners. Ps. cii. 9, 3 ITD 


omp. Jer. xxv: 16.) 
xlvi. 9. So in Kal, it is rendered to make} 
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ys A 


Those that are insolent, or boast them- 
selves against me; where observe, that 
by is used in the construct, for the 
absolute, .form, and that the Targum 
renders it by ssysno Scorners. 


ILI. Τὸ irradiate briskly, shine brightly. Τὸ 


l. 


3. 


4, 


occurs not in this sense as a Verb in the 
reduplicate form, but hence as a N. δον 
The bright irradiator, a title given to, 
and perhaps assumed by, the King of 
Babylon. By being joined with 1nw [3 
Son of the morning, it seems in its pri- 
mary sense to denote the planet Venus, as 
we call it, while tending from its lower 
to its upper conjunction with the Sun, 
when consequently it appears to the west- 
ward of him in the Zodiac, and so is v- 
sible in the morning before sun-rise, and 
ushers in the day. So LXX Ἑωσφορος; 6 
wool avareAAwy, and Vulg. Lucifer, qui 
mane oriebaris, Lucifer, who didst arise 
in the morning. 9m then is generally 
thought to denote, The morning-star, 
from its vivid splendour; and this m- 
terpretation is in some measure con- 
firmed by ver. 13. Michaelis however, 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 539, disap- 
proves of it, 

Because none of the Eastern nations 
take the name of Venus from the Root 
ὑπ, though the Arabs do that of the 
Moon. 
>> is in its form more like to the Κ΄... 
bon howl, than to a N. and accordingly 
the Syriac translation renders’ it bo 
howl, and even Jerome on the place ob- 
serves, that it literally means howl. 

Venus, the morning-star, who on ac- 
count of her beauty was by most nations 
reckoned feminine, should rather have 
been called na daughter, than fa son, of 
the morning. 

If the morning-star had been meant, it 

would have been more proper to say, thou 
hast grown pale, as the stars do on the 
approach of the Sun, and Jast of all the 
morning-star; but by no means, thou 
hast fallen from heaven, since that star 
is never so much elevated above the ho- 
rizon, that it hag far to fall. 
“‘ Therefore,” says Michaelis, <1 trans- 
late, Howl, Son of the morning, i. e. 
thou star of the first magnitude.” But 
comp. Rey. xxii. 16, and Vitringa in Isa. 
occ. Isa. xiv. 12. 


IV. And most generally, in Kal and Hiph. 


To give lustre, to make illustrious or glo- 
rious, to glorify, praise very much; or the - 

















non 


τ like. (Comp. above under ὅπ IV.) Gen. 
xii, 15. Jud. xvi. 24. 1 Chron. xvi. 4. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 63, And their maidens bd17 8b 
were not given to marriage, says our 
translation, but in the margin, praised ; 
though, since the V. is not in Niphal, 
the text might be still more literally ren- 
dered, And their maidens they did not 
praise. And 15>) may refer either to 
the nuptial songs in commendation of the 
bride, of which we have an example in 
the Canticles, particularly in the first 
seven verses of ch. iv. (on which see Mrs. 
Francis’sexcellent Poetical Translation), 
or to the Epithalamiums, reciting the 
praises of the new-married pair, of which 
perhaps the forty-fifth Psalm may be 
produced as an instance. The Targum 
has }inanws x> were not praised ; Mon- 
tanus, non epithalamio celebrate sunt, 
were not celebrated by an epithalamium. 
So Buchanan, 


‘ 





non connubialia festis 
Carmina sunt cantata toris. 


Comp. Theocritus, Idyll. xviii. 

As a N, mase. plur. Od Praises. occ. 
Lev. xix. 24. 

mbbit Praise ye Jah, Eng. marg. Hal- 
lelujah, and so the LXX throughout, 
leaving it untranslated, AAAyAsia. It 
occurs yery frequently at the beginning 
and end of the Psalms. And from this 
solemn form of praise to God, which, no 
doubt, was far prior to the time of David, 
the ancient Greeks plainly had their si- 
milar acclamation Ἐλελεὺ Iy, with which 
they both began and ended their Peans 
or Hymns in honour of Apollo, i. 6, The 
Light. 

V. As aN, mase. plur. ἘΞ Ὁ rendered in 
our Translation Bushes, and in the mar- 
gin, more ig to the sense of 5$n 
commendable Trees ; but see under ὉΠ). 
occ. Isa. vii. 19. 

Der. Greek AAAowas to leap, “EAy, and 
Eiay the splendour of the Sun, Ἕλιος 
the Sun. Eng. Hail! in saluting, and 
perhaps hallow, holy. 

non 

I. To remove or cast to a distance or far 
off. It occurs not as a V. but as a Parti- 
ciple Niph. fem. ΤΌΤ) οὖς, Mic. iv. 7, 
where the LX X anwowevyy rejected, Targ. 
3831171 dispersed, The word is evidently 

_ parallel to m3 thrust out, in the pre- 
ceding verse. And hence the Gr, eAaw, 
and ελαύγω to drive. 
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Ἵγ)ι--πὸπ 


II. Α5. ἃ Particle, nxdn 

1. Of Place, To a distance, beyond, further. 

Gen. xix. 9. Num. xvi. 37. 1 Sam. x. 3. 

So with Ὁ prefixed and 5 following, 

το Beyond, ᾳ. ἃ. at beyond. Gen. 

‘ xxxv. 21. Amos Υ. 27. 

2. Of Time, Onwards, henceforward, thence- 
JSorth. Ley. xxii. 27. Numb. xv. 23. So 
Isa. xviii, 2, 7. mdm xy po From its 
(being) or from (the time it had a) 
being, and thenceforwards. Comp. Ezek. 
xxxix. 22. 

nbn See under $n 

pn 

With an initial 7, radical, but omissible, 

as is evident from Gen. xxvi. 13. Jud. 

iv. 24. 

It properly denotes local motion. 

In Kal, 70 go, in whatever manner, go 

away, go off, go along, go forwards, pro- 

ceed, walk. [Ὁ is a very general word, 
and applied to things both animate and 

inanimate. See (inter al.) Gen. ii. 14. 

iii. 14. viii. 3, 5. xiii. 17. Exod. ix. 23. 

Job xxxi. 26. Ps. Ixxviii. 39. civ. 26. 

cv. 41. Jon. i. 11, 13. In Niph. 70 be 

gone, gone off. occ. Ps. cix. 23. Comp. 

Job xiv. 20. In Hith. To go, walk, 

walk about, q. ἃ. to walk oneself about, 

as the French say, se promener. Gen. 

iii. 8. Exod. xxi. 19. As a N. mase. 

plur. in Reg. »5n Paths, steps. occ. Job 

xxix. 6. As aN. fem. plur. m>bn 

Goings, ways. Ps, Ixvili, 25. Nah. ii. 6. 

& al. Also, Companies of travellers, ca-. 

ravans, Job vi. 19. 

II. Both in Kal and Hith. it denotes beha- 
viour, manner of life, conversation, parti- 
cularly with regard to religion. See 1 K. 
ili. 6, 14. vi. 12. viii. 23.. Gen, vy. 22. 
vi. 9 xvii. 1. xxiv. 40. xlviii. 15. 

III. In Kal, placed before another V. or 
Participle preceded by 1, it imports the 
continuance or increase of the action ex- 
pressed by such V. or Participle, as Gen. 
xxvi. 13, 53 Non bn and he went go- 
ing forward and increasing, i. e. he went 
on increasing’ continually. Comp. Esth. 
ix. 4. Exod. xix. 19, And the sound of 
the trumpet was pin >1n going on and 
strengthening, i. e. growing continually 
stronger. Jon.i.11, 13. For the sea (was) 
syp) 710 going on and raging, i.e. 
increasing 7 rage, or aS our margin, 
growing more and more tempestuous. So 
Prov. iv. 18, & al. freq. | 

IV. Chald. In Aph. To walk, oec. Dan. iii. 
25. iv. 26, or 29, 34, or 37.. AsaN. 


I. 
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yor A toll or custom laid on ways or 
ports, like what the Turks call Caphar. 
occ. Ezra iv. 13, 20. vii. 24. 

Der. Walk. Perhaps Lat. velox, swift ; 
whence Eng. velocity. 

mon 

I. Zo beat, smite, strike upon, as witha 
hammer. Jud. y. 26. Isa. xli. 7. Asa N. 
fem. sing. mom A hammer. occ. Jud. 
v. 26. 

Il. To beat, smite, in a more general sense. 
Proy. xxiii. 35. As a N, fem. plur. 
mobo strokes, blows. Prov. xviii. 6. 
xix. 29. 

Ill. To break, knock, or to be broken or 
knocked to pieces by beating. Jud. v. 22. 
Ps. lxxiv. 6. 

IV. To knock or beat down. 1 Sam. xiv. 16. 
Applied to wine, Isa. xxviii. 1, ~» Ion 
knocked down with wine, i. e. dead 
drunk. And in this view Cocceius un- 
derstands Isa. xvi. 8, The vine of Sib- 
mah—whose excellent shoots (or plants) 
oon have knocked down the lords of the 
heathen. To illustrate the expressions in 
Isa. xvi. 8. xxviii. 1, we may observe 
from Schultens on Proy. xx. 1, that Eu- 
bulus in Atheneus says, that ‘‘ Wine 
ὑποσκελιζει Tes τσεπωκοῖας trips up those 
who have drunk it ;’ that Justin, lib. i. 
cap. 8, calls the drunken Scythians sau- 
cios wounded: on which passage Ber- 
neccerus in his Note cites from Justin, 
lib. xxiv, cap. 8, mero saucios wounded 
by wine—from Tibullus, i. e. percussus 
tempora Baccho head-stricken by Bac- 
chus, by the Greeks styled Οἐνοπληξ wine- 
stricken—and from Plautus, Casina iii. 
5,6,se percussit fore Liberi, hath stricken 
himself with the dainty of Bacchus, i. e. 
hath got drunk. 

V. To smite with the tongue, either in the 
sense of reproving, Ps. exli. 5,—or of 
afflicting, skaokisit Ps. Ixxiii. 10, There- 

Jore; on account of the audacious speeches 
of the proud before mentioned—There- 
Sore his (God's) people return affiicted, 
and abundant waters (tears) are wrung 
JSrom them, Observe that in this very 
difficult text the Keri and thirty-three 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 21, and 
thirty-five of them to15n which is clearly 
passtve, as the printed reading 771 might 
also be. Comp. under ΠΙᾺ I. and Targum. 

VI. As a Particle of Place, bn Here, hi- 
ther, where the foot strikes or treads, 
(comp. under 534) Gen. xvi, 13. Exod. 
ii, 5. Jud, xviii. 3. . 





With ‘ty to, unto, preceding, bitsy Hi- 
therto. 2 Sam. vii. 18. 1 Chron. xvii. 16. 

VIL. As a N. cm» Some kind of precious 
stone, probably the diamond, so called 
from its extraordinary hardness, by which 
like ahammer it will beat to pieces any of 
the other sorts of stones. Thus the Greeks 
call it Adawas, from a not and dapaw 
to subdue, on account of its supposed 
invincible hardness. Accordingly * Pliny 
says that diamonds “are found to resist a 
stroke on the anvil to such a degree that 
the iron itself gives way, and the anvils 
are shattered to pieces. But Monsieur 
Goguet + treats this account as fabulous, 
and says, that ‘‘the hardness of our (mo- 
dern) diamonds is not so great, but they 
will be broken by the hammer as often 
as you will put them to the proof ;” and 
that ““ they are broken and even bruised 
very easily.” It is sufficient, however, to 
justify the propriety of the Heb. name, 
that diamonds are much harder than other 
precious stones, and in this fact. I think 
all are agreed. occ. Exod. xxviii. 18. 
xxxix. 11, Ezek. xxviii. 13. 

rt ' 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7 
final. That this 7 is radical appears from 
Proy. xx. 1. Jer. vi. 23. xlvii. 36. 1. 42; 
but it is often dropped. 

It denotes multitude, tumult, turbulency. 

I. As a Pron. of the third person plural 
mon and mn They, them. Gen. iii. 7. 
vi. 4. vii. 14. xliv. 3, & al. freq. It is 
generally mase. but is sometimes used 
feminine, as Num. xxvii. 7. Jud. xix. 24. 
Josh. xvii. 4. Ruth i. 19. 2 Sam. xx. 3. 
Jer. v. 10. Comp. Job xxxix. 4. 

Hence the Pron. suffix tn and t& Them, 
their, generally masc. but sometimes 
fem. as in Isa. iii. 16. Ezek. xxiii. 45 ; 
and hence also >’ and ἘΞ the termination 
plural, which is likewise generally masc. 
but sometimes fem. as in tov) Women, 
torbna She camels. Gen. xxxii. 15, &e. 
See Grammar, sect. iv. 13. 
Chald. 107 mase. Them. Ezra iv. 10, 23, 
&al. So pon Dan. ii. 34, 35, & al. 

II. As a V.in Kal, Τὸ tumultuate, be tur- 
bulent, as the sea, Isa. xvii. 12. Jer. vi. 
23.—or waters, Jer. v. 22. li. 55.—as 
the heart, Jer. iv. 19.—as the bowels, 


* Incudibus hi (Adamantes) deprehenduntur ita 
respuentes ictum, ut ferrum utringue dissultet, incu- 
desque ips dissiliant. Nat. Hist, lib. xxxvi. cap. 4. 

+ Origin of Laws, Arts, δύο, vol. 11. p. 121, edit. 
Edinburgh. 














ΠΩΣ 


Jer. χχχὶ. 20.—as the animal frame in 
general, Ps. xlii. 6.—as wine, Zech. ix. 
15. Comp. Prov. xx. 1. 

Ill. To tumultuate, be ina tumult oruproar, 
as men. Ps, xxxix, 7. xlvi. 7. lxxxiii. 3. 
—as a City, i. e. the inhabitants of it, 
Ruthi. 19. 1 Κα. i. 41, 45. Also, 70 put 
into a tumult, disturb, discomfit. Exod. 
xiv. 24. xxiii. 27. Also, to destroy with 
tumult and disturbance, exturbare. Deut. 
it. 15. Asa N. fem. nin Disturbance, 
confusion. Deut. vii. 23. xxviii. 20. 
2 Chron. xv. 5. 

IV. The V. is applied to confused, tumultu- 
ous, or inarticulate noises, as to the re- 
sounding of the earth from men’s shout- 
ing, 1 Sam. iv. 5—to the howling of a 
dog, Ps. lix. 7, 15.—to the growling. of 
bears, Isa. lix. 11—to the moaning of 
doves, Ezek. vii. 16. As a Participle, or 
participial N. fem. M017 and Mn Noisy, 
clamorous, riotous, Prov. ix. 13. vii. 11. 
As a N. fem. in Reg. mon Tumultuous 

 notse. occ. Isa. xiv. 11. Plur.nvon Tu- 
muliuous assemblies or meetings, so Vulg. 
turbarum, Proy. i. 21. 

V. As aN. mase. finn and sometimes, in 
the construct form, yom, as Ezek. v. 7. 
xxix. 19. Comp. non, Ezek. xxxix. 16. 

.A multitude, abundance. Gen. xvii. 4. 
Jud. iv. 7. 1 K. xviii. 41. 

. Lumuliuous motion. Isa. lxiii. 15. 

. Tumultuous noise. Amos y. 23. Ps. lxv.8; 
where Mr. Merrick remarks, ‘‘ The idea 
of composing the rage of the sea is also 
connected with that of stilling the tumult 
of the people by Virgil, Ain. i. 152— 
158. Ac veluti magno, &c.”’ 

VI. As a N. fem. wn, plur. nim, 

mionn and nonn. 

A confused multitude of atoms or ele- 

mentary particles of matter, without co- 

᾿ς hesion or connection, A turbid mass, a 

chaos, 


ie 


Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 


Gen. i. 2. 

. A mass, body, or multitude of waters, 
from their fluzdity, and ordinary tumul- 
tuous motion. See Exod. xv. 5, 8. Deut. 
viii. 7. Ps. xlii, 8. Ixxi. 20. 

. The abyss or deep by way of eminence, 
called Ta) Down the great deep, Gen. 
vii. il. Isa. li. 10. Amos vii. 4; that 
vast body of waters which is in the hol- 
low sphere or womb of the earth, whence 
it was brought forth at the universal de- 
luge. Gen. viii. 2. xlix. 25. Ps. civ. 6, 
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ΠΣ Π]- pit 


&al. Isa. li. 10, Art not thou it that dried 
up the sea, 127 TN Ὁ the waters of 
the great deep? i.e. of that sea whose 
waters communicated with the great 
deep. This circumstance greatly height- 
ens the miracle. 

ton Asa V. in the reduplicate form, 

Ι. To put into a great tumult, disturb or 
discomfit exceedingly. 2 Chron, xv. 6. 
Jer. li. 34. | 

ie Lo agitate very much. Isa. xxviii. 28. 

Dit 

As Ns. fem. with +. emphat. mbnn, and 
min, see under dn. 

yor See under mon V. 

407 

In Arabic it signifies, To impel, also to 
break, destroy; but it occurs not as a 
Verb in Hebrew, unless perhaps Ps. xlyvi. 
3, VOM. ys in the earth's being broken, 
disrupted (as at the deluge) and, as it 
follows in the Text, zn the mountains 
being dissolved in the midst of the sea. 
As aN. fem. plur. non Once, Ps. 
cxl. 11. It is rendered deep pits (so Sym- 
machus and Theodotion Bo§uves, and Je- 
rome, foveas pits), but seems properly to 
mean the breaches or disruptions of the 
earth, as in.an earthquake; for the whole 
verse is an evident allusion to the pu- 
nishment of Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, and of the two. hundred and fifty 
men who burnt incense, Num. xvi. 31 
—35. 

Der. Hammer. Qu? 

ΤΣ 

With a radical, but omissible, ΓΤ final. 

I. In Hiph. To be ready, or present, to 
present oneself. occ. Deut. 1, 41. 

If. As a Pron. of the third person plur. 731 
and jn These or those, as if one pointed to 
persons or things present, They. freq. 
oce. It is generally used fem. but some- 
times masc. as Ruth i. 13, twice; if 
these are not rather to be considered as 
Moabitish variations from the Hebrew. 
Hence jm and} postfixed, Them, their, 
fem. 

III. mn and 7h, As a Particle denoting the 
presence of an object. See, lo, behold ; 
hence Latin En. Gen. 1.29. iii. 22, & al. 
freq. 

IV. mn A Particle of Place, Hither. Gen. 
xlv. 8. Thither, 2 Sam. iv. 6.3m ma 
Hither and thither, 2 K. ii. 8. 

V. AsaN. pn A hin, a measure of liquids. 
I do not find that the Scripture furnishes 
sufficient data to determine its capacity. 





ΓΕ 


Josephus however (Ant. lib. iii. cap. 8. 
§ 3. and cap. 9. § 4.) repeatedly tells us 
it was equal to two attic choas, i. ὃ. six 
quarts, or one gallon and a half En- 
glish. The Ain was perhaps thus deno- 
minated among the Hebrews, because 
employed in presenting the liquids used 

’ in the service of God. Exod. xxix. 40. 
xxx. 24, & al. freq. 

VI. Chald. As a Particle, 74, corrupted 
perhaps like the Greek ἂν, eav, ἢν, from 

_ the Heb. Dx. 

1. If. Dan. ii. 5. 

2. Whether. Ezra v. 17. 

3. Repeated, Whether—or. Ezra vii. 26. 

ὉΠ 

A natural Interjection enjoining silence, or 
stillness, like the English Hist! hush ! 

- and Lat. St! Jud. iii. 19. Hab. ii. 20, & 

_ al, Hence as a V. To be silent, keep si- 
lence. Neh. viii. 11. In Hiph. sense, To 
make silent, to still, to hush. Num. xiii. 
30. Adverbially, 2 being understood, on 
Amos viii. 3, In silence, silently. 

Der. Hush! hist! Qu? 

yan” 

I, To turn or change the condition, form, 
state, situation, or course of athing. Exod. 
vii. 15; 17. 1 K. xxii. 34. Ezek. iv. 8. 
2K. v.26. In Hith. To turn upon itself, 
or over and over. Gen. iii. 24. (Comp. 
Ezek. i. 4, nnpenn) Jud. vii. 13. Asa 
N. 387 The inverse, the contrary. Ezek. 
xvi. 34, twice. 

Il. To overturn, subvert. Gen. xix. 21, 25, 
29. 

Ill. To pervert. Jer. xxiii. 36. As a N. 
fem. plur. ni2pMn Perverseness, distor- 
tion, or change from the right. Deut. 
xxxil. 20. Prov. ii. 12. 

IV. Asa N. fem. noano A sort of stocks, 
by which the limbs were distorted into 
uneasy postures. occ. 2 Chron. xvi. 10. 
Jer. xx, 2, 3. xxix. 26. 

yazan To be irregular, unsteady, turning 
this way and that, continually varying. 
occ. Prov. xxi. 8. Comp. Jam. i. 8. 

Der. Havock. 

187 See under 5 

yn 

Probably some kind of warlike chariot, such 
perhaps as were armed with scythes. 
Once Ezek, xxiii. 24. 

at 

To kill, in general, whether man, beast, or 
plant. See Gen. iv. 8, 14. Ley. xx. 15. 


Ps. Ixxviii: 47. As a N. on Avhilling,| 


slaughter. Isa. xxx. 25. Prov. xxiv. 11. 
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ryt 
“Fem. 1257 Nearly the same. Jer. xii. 3. 
Zech. xi. 4. ᾿ 
Hence the old Lat. Haruga (7317) a 
sacrifice, a victim. Comp. under 713 VI. 
mnt : 

With a radical, (see Ps. vii. 15. Job xy. 
35.) but mutable or omissible, 7 final. 
I. To protuberate, swell, be tumid, or ele- 

vated, to rise in height. 

It occurs not as a V. simply in this sense, 
but hence as a N. ἽΠ A mountain, ἃ pro- 
tuberance, rising, or elevation ofthe earth. 
Gen. vii. 19, & al freq. [Ὁ is once writ- 
ten with a) Gen. xlix. 26, The blessings 
of thy father have prevailed above t 
blessings ἽΝ ‘17 of the durable mount- 
ains, (above) toy nysi msn the de- 
sirable things of the everlasting hills, 
which were to be bestowed on Joseph, 
according to Deut. xxxiii. 15. The prin- 
cipal difliculty of this passage lies in the 
words Mish Ty 1, on which we may 
observe, Ist, that though ‘1 is in our 
translation rendered progenitors, yet that 
the V. mn when applied in an active 
sense to natural generation, is in all other 
‘places of Scripture spoken of females 
only. 2dly, that, though 115 with 1 in- 
serted is not elsewhere (as I can find) 
used for a mountain, yet the LXX ver- 
sion has here ogewy μογίμων durable 
mountains. 3dly, that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch here reads 7 without the) ; 
and so likewise do eight of Dr. Kennt- 
cott’s Hebrew Codices. 4thly, that as 
sy “nm (of the printed text) are here 
joined with ἘΘΘῚ nyaa, so Ty MN du- 
rable mountains are in like manner 
joined with cory nyaa Hab. iii. 6. 
Lastly, with regard to nish, remark, 
that as it seems to answer to 730 in Deut. 
Xxxiii. 15, it may most probably be trans- 
lated desirable things, from the V. ms 
to desire, and that the LXX accordingly 
render it by εὐλογίαις blessings, and the 
Vulg. by desiderium deszre. 

Hag. i. 8, Go up to the mountain, and 
bring timber, and build the house. The 
Jews had a grant from Cyrus of cedar 
trees from the mountain of Lebanon, for 
the building of the temple. See Ezra iii. 
7. vi. 3;°4. 

As to the rite of sacrificing on mountains 
and hills 80 frequently mentioned or al- 
luded to in Scripture, as in Isa. Ixv. 7. 
Ezek. xviii. 6. xx. 27, 28. Hos. iv. 13. 
Isa. lvii. 7. Jer. iii. 6, Vatringa on Isa. 
Ixy. 7, seems justly to refer it to the 














ΤῊ 


common superstition of the eastern coun- 
tries, of which we have some very early 
instances in the History of Balaam, Nam. 
xxii. 41. xxiii. 14, 28; and Herodotus, 
lib. i. cap. 131, informs us concerning 
the Persians, Oi δὲ vopsteot Asi μεν, ἐπὶ 
ὑψηλοϊαῖα τῶν spswy αναξαινονῖες, Su- 
σιᾶς egdsiv, τὸν κυκλὸν τσανῖα τῇ Bpave 
Aia καλεῦνῖες. It is their custom to 
ascend the highest mountains, and there 
sacrifice to Jove, by whom they mean 
the whole circumference of the heaven.” 
So Mithridates, after he had defeated 
Murena the Roman general (according 
to Appian De Bell. Mithrid. pars i. 
p- 362.), εθυε τῷ spariw Ai πάτριον 
ϑυσιαν ems opas ὑψηλδ, κορυφὴν sce ol 
αλλὴν amo ξυλων emrilers, sacrificed to 
Jove the warlike, according to the custom 
of his country, on a high mountain, on 
which he had raised another hillock of 
wood.” And in still later times we find 
the Apostate Julian sacrificing to Jove 
‘fon Mount Casius, remarkable for its 
shady groves, and slender but towering 
summit, whence at the second cock-crow- 
ing might be first seen the rising of the 
sun,” * 

Hence Greek ρος a mountain. 

If. As a'V. in Kal, To be big with child, 
great with young, pregnant, as females. 
It includes the whole state of pregnancy 
from conception to delivery, which is 
thus denominated from its most obvious 
and remarkable symptom. Gen. iv. 1. 
xvi. 4, 5. 1 Chron. iv. 17, & al. freq. 
Comp. 1 Sam. iv. 19. Isa. xxvi. 17.55 
is once used passively for was conceived, 
but that in a passage where an + intense 
pathos seems to neglect the regularity of 
language, Job iii. 3 ; on which verse Mr. 
Scvtt (whom see) justly observes that 
“the night of his bzrth, of which Job is 
speaking, discovered that his mother had 
been pregnant with a son.” Comp. Jer. 
xx. 15. Asa N. fem. mn, pl. nym and 
nw, Big with child, pregnant. Gen. 
xvi, 11. Amos i. 13. Hos. xiii. 16, or 
xiv.i. AsaN, pn A being big, preg- 
nancy. occ. Gen. iii. 16; where it im- 
plies all the pains and inconveniences of 
pregnancy. [11 Nearly the same. oce. 
Ruth iv. 13. Hos. ix. 11. 

* «Tn monte Casio nemoroso, et tenui ambitu 
in sublime porrecto, unde secundis galliciniis videtur 


primo solis exortus.” Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. 
cap. 14. 


tSee Bishop Lowth’s XIV. Prelect. De Sacra} 


Poesi Hebreorum. i 
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ΠῚ, In a mental sense, To teem, or be big, 
with, as we also speak. Job xv. 35. Ps. 
vii. 15. Isa. lix. 4, 13. 

IV. As a N. with two formative Yods, hn 
Looking big, haughty, proud. UXX ara- 
ϑων arrogant. occ. Proy. xxi. 24. Hab. 
li. 5. 

477 occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. ὙΠ A high, or 
continued mountain. Gen. xiv. 6, & al. 
freq. 

smh Chald. As a N. mase. plur. MH 
Conceptions, thoughts, which the mind or 
heart is, as it were, dig with. Comp. 

. Sense III. of m5 above. occ. Dan. 
iv. 2, or 5, where Vulg. Cogitationes, 
Thoughts, ; 

ow 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, and that too, according to what 
appears its primary sense, 70 cut into 
little pieces, ““ concidit in parvas partes,” 
Castell. Hence as a Ν, jiD5h seems to 
denote, A butchery, or shambles where 
meat is so cut. Once Amos iv. 3; where 
the prophet threatening the insolent lux- 
urious women of Israel under the simili- 
tude of wanton refractory heifers, says, 
monn ΓΘ Ve shall be thrown, or 
ye shall throw yourselves into the sham- 
bles. It is evident thatthe 4 in 7) 
is radical, because here preceded by a 4 
servile. For the above interpretation I 
am indebted to Schultens’s Manuscript 
Origines Hebraice. 

Dn 

I. Fo break through, break in. Exod. xix. 
21, 24. 

Il. To breakdown, destroy, demolish. Exod. 
xxiii. 24. Jud. vi. 25. Spoken of the 
teeth of serpents, which ‘‘ those who 
know how to tame them by their charms 
are wont commonly to break out f.” Ps. 
Iviii. 7. As ἃ Ν, fem. in Reg. ΠΟΤ, 
plur. ΠῚ Destruction, ruin. occ. Isa. 
xlix, 19. Amos ix. 1]. As a N. pon 
Destruction. oce. Isa. xix. 18, where 
however twelve of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices now read D5nnM of the sun, as four 
more did originally. But concerning this 
famous text, and the true reading of it, 
I must content myself with referring to 
Vitringa on the place, to Prideaux Con- 
nect. Part 11. book iv. anno 149, to Dr. 
Henry Owen’s Inquiry into the present 
State of Septuagint Version, p. 41, &c. 


+ Chardin in Homer’s Observations, 


vol, ii. p. 
223, whom see. 5 
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and to Dr. Kennicott’s Dissertat. Gene- 
ral. p. 10, § 21. 

Der. Harass, crush, craze. Qu? 

mit 

With a radical 7 final, supplied by °. 

In Kal, transitively, 10 hasten, bring with 
haste. occ. Isa. xxi. 14. Intransitively, 
To hasten, rush. occ. Jer. xii. 9 ; where 
Vulg. properate, hasten ye. Hence as a 
V. in the reduplicate form. 

nnn, with 5» upon following. To rush 
violently upon, assault. oce. Ps. xii. 4, 
How long wes dy inminn will ye assault, 
or rush upon a man? so LXX επιτίθεσθε; 
set upon? rush upon? and Vulg. irruitis ? 
Observe that six of Dr. Kennicott?s Co- 

, dices read snntn without the 1 inserted. 

no 

To mock, banter, trifle. It is used either 
absolutely, as Exod. viii. 25, or 29; or 
with 2 or ἘΣ following, To mock at, 
illude, play upon. Gen. xxxi. 7. 1 K. 
xvill. 27, & al. As a N. fem. plur. 
mbnno Illusions, delusions. occ. Isa. 
xxx. 10. 

Hence the Greeks appear plainly to have 
had their ὕθλεω to trifle, play the fool, 
and the N. ὑθλος a trifling, fooling. 





PLURILITERALS, 


Or Words of more than three Letters, be- 
ginning with Π. 

anan See under 27 

4am Chald. 

As a N. mase. plur. emphat. 82590 and in 
Reg. "297. occ. Dan. iii. 24, 27. iv. 33 
or 36. vi. 7 or 8. Theodotion in Dan. 
iii. 24, renders it by Meyisaciv Great 
men; in ver. 27, by Avyasai, so the 
Vulg. by Optimates; Potentes, Princi- 
pal men. It may be derived from Nn 
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oN Π- 


or ‘4 glory, honour, and 25 to speak, 
whence perhaps our translators render 
it counsellors; or from 3 and 457 to 
lead; so Montanus translates it Duc- 
tores Leaders, . 

mn See under hs VIII. 

10507 

Occurs, according to the common printed 
text, Josh. x. 24; and in the second.edi- 
tion of this work I considered it as an 
Hebrew Verb, irregularly formed with a 
final ἐξ, and produced 12% Isa. xxviii. 12, 
sips Jer. x. 5, and giv Ezek. i. 14, as 
examples of similar forms. But from 
the various readings in Dr. Kennicott’s 

~Bible I have since had the satisfaction of 
learning that in Josh. x. 24, no fewer 
than thirty-six MSS. and the most an- 
cient printed edition of the whole Heb. 
Bible (marked 260) are without the δὲ at 
the end of si25nn; that in Isa. xxviii. 
12, the printed edition last mentioned, 
and ninety-five MSS. read ia; and that 
in Jer. x. 5, eight MSS. and three printed 
editions in their various readings have 
wwo?: and as to sy, Ezek. i. 14, 
though none of the Doctor's Codices 
there read ¥5, yet since the LXX (dlex- 
andr.and Complut.) and Theodotion ren- 
der the word by erpeyoy ran, ὙΦ seems 
to be the true reading, and 8139 an Ara- 
bic spelling of the Verb, as in the pre- 
ceding instances.. But however this be, 
little doubt can remain, but that 1254 is 
the true reading-in Josh. x.24, and that 
it should be translated who went. Comp. 
under 7 5. ; 

ΒΟΟΣ See under 730 

ὈΔῚΤ 

The Mountain or Mount of God, from 55 
a mountain, and 5s God. A name for 
the hearth of the altarin Ezekiel. Comp. 
under by ss III. Once, Ezek. xliii. 15. 





| Ἵ 


ἡ 


n 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea appears to 
be, 10 connect, join or link together. 
The Arabic V. Νὴ signifies To marry a 
wife, «* Uxorem duxit.” Castell. 


ἡ 
I. Asa N. mase. plur. 0%) Hooks which 
connected the curtains or veils of the Ta- 
bernacle to the pillars. Exod. xxvi. 32. 
Xxxvili. 28, & al. freq. 


Il. ) A connective Particle. The manner 











ἢ 

‘or nature of which connection is to be 
collected from the series of the discourse. 
Its principal uses are as follow : 

1. And. Gen. i. 1. 

2. Also. Lev. vii. 16. Amos iv. 10, & al. 

3. With, together with. 1 Sam. xiv. 18. 

4. Or. Gen. xli. 44. Exod. xx. 17. xxi. 
17, 18. Num. xxii. 26. Deut. 111. 24. 
2 Sam. iii. 29. 1 K. xviii. 10, & al. 
freq. 

5. But, but yet. Ps. xliv. 18. Zeph. i. 
13. 


6. Exegetical, Even, to wit. 1 Sam. xxviii. 
3. Zech. ix. 9. Mal. iii. 1. Prov. xi. 3. 

7. Exegetical, That, ὁτι. Gen. xlvii. 6. 

8. Eventual, So that. Isa. liii. 2. 

9. Because. Gen. xx. 3. xxii. 12. Isa. 
Xxxix. I. 

10. Illative, Therefore. Gen, xxix. 15. 

_ Ezek. xviii. 32. 

11, That, to the end that. Gen. iii. 22. 
Exod. vi. 11. vii. 16. xxx. 16. Num. 
xxiii. 19. 

12. When, if. Gen. xlvii. 30. 1 Sam. xii. 

— 12. Prov. iii. 28. 

13. In comparisons, As. Job v. 7. So. Isa. 
liii. 7. 

14, Although. Gen. xviii. 27. Ezek. xiv. 
17. 

15, Then. Gen. iii. 5. Eccles. iv. 7. 

16, After a negative or prohibitive Particle, 
And not, nor, neither, Exod. xx. 4, 17. 
Num. xvi. 14. Ley. xix. 12. Deut. 
xxxili. 6. Prov. xxx. 3, & al. freq. And 
this very common use of the particle } 
clears the sense of nvm), 1 K. ii. 9. 
Let the reader attentively consider in 
the original Hebrew the 8th and 9th 
verses, and he will clearly perceive that 
the middle of the 9th, from »> to Ἀν in- 
clusive, must be understood parentheti- 
cally. And now inpin dx do not hold 
him (Shimei) guiltless, (for thou art a 
wiseman,and knowest what thou shouldest 
do unto him) nv) neither bring down 
his gray hairs with blood to the grave ; 
i. e. plainly for his past offenses against 
David. Accordingly Solomon held him 
not guiltless, by confining him to Jeru- 
salem, under pain of death; and when 
he violated this condition, to which he 
himself had expressly assented and sworn, 
Solomon for this fresh offense, as a wise 
man, caused him to die; andso Jehovah 
eventually returned Shimei’s wickedness 
against David on his own head. See 
ver. 35—46; and comp. in the Heb. 
Deut. vii. 25. 2 Sam. i. 21. Ps. xxvi. 9, 
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Prov. vi. 4. Ps. cxliii. 7, but especially 
Deut. xxxiii. 6, where the 1 prefixed to 
V. 7 signifies and not, neither, refer- 
ring to the preceding Ds, just as in 1 K. 
ii. 9; and this interpretation fully ex- 
plains the text, and acquits David of the 
charge of cruelty and treachery in his 
conduct respecting Shimei*. 

17. For the use of 1 conversive (as it is 
called) prefixed to the future and preter. 
of Verbs, see Grammar, sect. villi. rule 
25, and 28. 

If the Particle ἡ be applied in any other 
manner not here noted, an attentive 
reader will hardly be at a loss for its 
meaning. . 

Der. Perhaps Latin vieo to bind with 
twigs, tie up. Saxon Ep marriage, and 
Eng. woo; and in composition Sax. Ep, 
Epbrice, marriage-breaking, adultery. 

am Vaheb. 3 

The name of a place near the river Arnon. 
occ. Num. xxi. 14. 

“ἢ ; 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. nor is it found 
as a Root in the common Lexicons. 
Schultens however in his Manuscript 
Origines Hebraice places it as a Root, 
and observes that the Verb in Arabic 
signifies, to be laden, carry a burden, 
“‘bajulavit, portavit onus,’ and meta- 
Seiionee| to be wicked, or as it were, 
aden with crimes. (The Apostle has a 
similar expression, σεσωρευμενα dwapr'i- 
ais, laden with sins, 2 Tim. iii. 6.) My 
author further remarks, that Solomon has 
used 11) ws: in a most elegant, though on 
the common interpretation a most ob- 
scure passage, Prov. xxi. 8, for a man 
laden with guilt and crimes; and that 
when it is said “the way of ty wx is 
spon wnsteady or continually varying,” 
there is a most beautiful allusion to a 
beast who is so overburthened that he 
cannot keep in the straight road, but is 
continually tottering and staggering, now 
to the right hand, now to the left. Comp. 
Schultens on Prov. xxi. 8. 

From the Arabic Root “ is derived 4° 
Wazir or Vazir, which now denotes the 
first minister under the eastern monarchs, 
who sustains the weight of empire for his 
master, his Visier, as we corruptly pro- 


* Comp. Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1739, 
p» 190. And since writing the above, I find the 
interpretation of 1 K. ii. 9, here proposed, further 
confirmed by Dr. Kennicott, in his Remarks on Select 
Passages of the Old Testament, p. 131. 
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nounce the word. See Herbelot’s Biblio- 
sae Orientale in Vazir, 

T7) 

Occurs not as a V. but is nearly related to, 
if indeed it may not be regarded as the 
same root with, 19 ἐο breed young (which 
see) ; the 1 being used for * at the begin- 
ning of this N, as it often is after a ser- 


vile in the Hiphil forms of Verbs which 
have » for their first radical. Asa N. 
οὶ A child. occ. Gen. xi. 30, and (ac- 
cording to the reading of the eastern 
Jews, the quarto Plantinian and Com- 
plutensian editions, and more than forty 





of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices) 2 Sam. 
vi. 23. - 





IN 


ὩΝῚ 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Ara- 
bic the Root written with their Dhsal, or 
lisping Ἵ, and plainly derived from the 
Heb. ast, denctes not only a wolf, but 


also impetuosity, to hasten, move forward 


with swiftness, ‘‘festinavit in incessu,” 
Castell; and the Arabic 281, with the 
Dal, signifies to be diligent, earnest, and 
as aN. a driving forward, particularly 
with vehemence: And even as itself does 
in that language import haste, being ap- 
plied to carrying a burden hastily, dri- 
ving forward a camel, drinking with a 
ae and eager draught. See Cas- 
tell. ἑ 

As aN, ast A wolf, a well-known beast 
of prey, probably so called from the impe- 
tuosity or swiftness of his motion ; whence, 
as Bochart, vol. ii. 825, observes, one 
sort of them is called rofeuryp the darter, 
another xipxos the hawk; the one is said 
to have Soa xwra swift limbs, the other 
is, according to Oppian, 


a DOVTETO ϑοωτερος wea Λυκοισι. 


Of wolves far swiftest. 


But this zmpetuosity appears most remark- 
ably when the animal is enraged with 
hunger, For ‘ the wolf, when he is ra- 
venous and starved, runs about like a 
creature distracted, and pays no regard 
to his natural sagacity ; but he is in this 
case desperate: it is in the hard weather 
in winter that he is in this condition, 
and he then howls as he runs, and terri- 
fies every creature,” says Mr. Watson, in 


his Animal World displayed, p. 71. Το] - 


Ji—YNI 


which we may add that of Homer, Il. xvi. Ὁ 
lin. 352. 


“Ὡς δὲ Λυχοι ἀρνεσσιν ἐπεχροον, ἡ ἐριζοισιγ-ο 


As wolves on lambs or kids impetuous rush— ὦ 


And here it may not be amiss to remark, 
that the Arabic a3 (with dhsal) further 
signifies to terrify, or be terrified, by a 
wolf. Το the Arabic derivatives from | 
the Heb. ast above given, we may add 
the Syriac 8387 and Chaldee 82" 4 wolf. 
Gen. xlix. 27, ἃ al. freq. 
psi Chald. See under yr. 
nst See under ΠῚ 
5) ᾿ 
I. To gush, spring or issue out, spoken of 
the liquid issuing, as of water from a 
rock, Ps. Ixxviii. 20. ον. 41. Isa. xlviii. 
21. 
Il. Zo spring with, spoken of that whence 
the liquid issues, as of a land springing 
with milk and honey. Exod. iii. 8, & al. 
freq.—of ἃ man labouring under a go- 
norrheea. See Ley.xv.2—15. So the 
LXX render 319 by ὁ γονορῥυης no fewer 
than nine times in this chapter. The 
Vulg. likewise has at ver. 2, Vir qui pa- 
titur fluxum seminis, so ver. 32, and at 
ver. 15, renders 12:9 a fluxu seminis sui. 
See Bishop Patrick's Commentary, and 
Scheuchzer’s Phys. Sacr. on Lev. xv. 
Astruc de Morb. Vener. lib. i. cap. 4, 
§ 2, p. 24, and Michaelis Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p., 594.—of a woman having 
an issue of blood. Lev. xvy..19—30. As 
a N. an Am issue, i. e. a flux of hu- 
mour in a gonorrhea. Ley. χγ. 2, 3, 19, 
& al. Ὁ 














at 

AM. To flow out, pine or waste away, as 

- men for want of nourishment. occ. Lam. 

iy. 9. So Vulg. extabuerunt, LXX 
erocevincay went off, i. 6. failed, pined 
away. Gusset, however, has proposed a 
new interpretation of this verse, which I 
‘shall submit tothe reader. They that are 
killed by the sword are better than they 
that are killed by hunger, mw because 
those (i. e. the former) being pierced, 
flow out or yield a flux (of blood or hu- 
mours furnished) by the produce of the 
Jield, not being exhausted and dried up 
by famine as the others are. 

iV. As.aN. with a formative 8, 298 Hys- 
sop, or some herb of that kind so named 
from its detersive and cleansing qualities, 
whence it was used in sprinkling the blood 
of the paschal lamb, Exod. xii. 22.—in 
cleansing the leprosy, Lev. xiv. 4, 6, 
51, 52.—in composing the water of puri- 
fication, Num. xix. 6.—and sprinkling it, 
ver. 18. It wasa type of the purifying 
virtue of the dztter sufferings of Chiist. 
And it is plain from Ps. li. 9, that the 
Psalmist understood its import *. 

‘From Heb. a are plainly derived the 
Gr. Ὑσσωπος, Lat. Hyssepus, and Eng. 
Hyssop, aname retained with little yari- 
ation in all the western languages. 

233 occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but. 

1. Asa N. aya A flyin general, ‘ perhaps 
so named from their gushing out of holes 
in the ground, wood, &c. where they are 
bred from the egg, and thence zsswe, when 
come to life, as water bubbles from a 
hole.” Bate. occ. Eccles. x. 1. Isa. vii. 
18, where see Vitringa. 

IL. ayat bya Baal Zebub, the Aleim of the 
Philistines of Ekron, mentioned 2 K. i. 
2, 3, 6, 16. He appears by that history 
to have been one of their medical idols ; 
and as bya denotes the Sum, so the attri- 
_bute 2127 seems to import his power in 
causing water to gush out of the earth, 
and in promoting the fluidity and due 
discharge of the juices and blood in ve- 
getables, animals, and men, and thereby 
continuing or restoring their health and 
vigour. And as flies, from the manner of 
their issuing from their holes, were no im- 

proper emblems of fluzds gushing forth ; 

hence the epithet 212] makes it probable 
that a fly-was part of the imagery of the 
Baal. at Ekron, or that a f/y accompa- 
nied the dull or other image, as we see 
* See Scheuchzer's Physica Sacra on Exod, xii. 22, 
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in many instances produced by Monifar- 
con; especially since the LXX, who cer- 
tainly knew much better than we, at this 
distance of time, can pretend to do, what 
were the emblematic gods of the Heathen, 
have constantly rendered 312) bya by 
BAAA MYIAN, Baal the Ily. And 
however strange the worship of such a 
deity may appear. to us, yet a most re- 
markable instance ofa similar idolatry is 
said to be practised among the Hotten- 
tots even to our days. For (if Koléen is 
to be believed) these people “ adore as a 
benign deity, a certain insect, peculiar, it 
is said, to the Hottentot countries. This 
animal is of the dimension of a child’s 
little finger; the back is green, and the 
belly speckled with white and red. It is 
provided with two wings, and on its 
head with two hornst+. To this little 
winged deity, whenever they set eyes on 
it, they render the highest tokens of vene- 
ration; and if it honours a kraal (a vil- 
lage) with a visit, the inhabitants assem- 
ble about it in transports of devotion, as if 
the Lorn oF THE UNIVERSE Was come 
among them. Tbey sing and dance round 
it while it stays, troop after troop, throw- 
ing to it the powder of Bachu, with which 
they cover at the same time the whole 
area of the kraal, the tops of their cot- 
tages, and every thing without doors. 
They kill two fat sheep,as a thank- offer- 
ing for this high honour. It is impossi- 
ble to drive out of a Hotientot’s head, that 
the arrival of this insect to a Araal brings 
favour and prosperity to theinkabitants 1." 
Jat 
To endow, and as a N. 323 A dowry, por- 
tion. occ. Gen. xxx. 20. So LXX dz- 
dwenvai—dwzov, and Vulg. dotayit— 
dote. 
nat 
To slay in general. 2 K. xxiii. 20. Ezek. 
xxxix. 17, 19. Sometimes for food, as 
1 Sam. xxviii. 24. 1 Καὶ, xix.21; but most 


“+ Comp. below under ty αὐ ἢ yp. 

+The above account is transcribed from the Com- 
plete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 492, the com- 
pilers of which have very faithfully extracted it 
from Kolben’s Present State of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the 1st vol.of which work, p. 99, &c. Eng 
edit. the reader may be entertained with a fuller nar- 
rative of the worship of (I had almost said) Baal 
Zebub among the Hottentots, But finding that the 
authenticity of Kolben’s account of this people has 
been of late years severely arraigned by succeed- 
ing travellers, IT must leave it to the intelligent 
reader himself to determine what degree of credit is 





due to him. 
M 
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frequently for sacrifice, Gen. xxxi. 54. 
xlvi. 1, & al. freq.; so it may be rendered 
to sacrifice, AsaN.mai, pl. on, and 
once (Hos. iv. 19.) fem. nnat, A sacri- 


jice, victim, the creature slain. Gen. 


xxxi, 54. Exod. xviii. 12, & al. freq. 
nai pl. nna An altar, a place or in- 
strument for sacrifice. Gen. viii. 20. Num. 
xxiii. 1, & al. freq. On Exod. xxi. 14, 
see under pop II. 

Dat 

To dwell, dwell or cohabit with. So Aquila, 
συνοικήσει. occ. Gen. xxx. 20. AsaN, 
Dar and a1 A habitation, dwelling. occ. 
1 K. viii. 13. 2 Chron. vi. 2.. Isa. Ixiii. 
15. Hab. iii. 11. bao Nearly the same. 
occ. Ps. xlix. 15. 

‘Der. Isl. Duella, and Eng. Dwell. Qu? 

pat Chald. 

To buy, redeem. It often occurs in the 
Targums in this sense, but in the Scrip- 

- tare we meet with it only Dan. ii. 8, 
where it is applied to time, and denotes 
to gain, protract it. Theodotionrenders 
it εξαγοραζετε ye redeem. Comp. Eph. 
v. 16. Col. iv. 5, and Greek and English 
Lexicon in Egayopatw IL, 

at 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in 

Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic signifies to 
join, conjoin, connect, consociate. See 
Castell in 31. Hence the Greek tevyw, 
tevyvuw, and Latin jungo in the same 
sense. As a N.31 The outer skin or husk 
of a grape, enclosing and connecting its 
parts. Once Num. vi. 4. 

Der. With 4 emphatic, Husk, Qu? 

Ἵ 

1. To swell, be tumid. Hence as aN. p71" 
Swelling, tumid; so Montanus tumide. 
Ps. exxiv. 5. 

Il. To boil, cause liquor to swell or rise in 
boiling. oce. Gen. xxv. 29. As a N. 
1 Pottage or broth, made by boiling, 
Gen. xxv. 29, & al. 

ΠῚ. In Kal and Hiph. To swell, as a man 
with, pride. Exod. xviii. 11. xxi. 14. 
Neh. ix. 10. As Nouns 11 Proud, pre- 
sumptuous. Ps, xix. 14; where ὩΣ 
T'ransgressions, may be properly supplied 
from pw at the end of the verse. Ps. 
exix. 21, & al. it Pride, presumption, ar- 
rogance. Deut. xvii. 12, & al. Comp. 
Jer. 1. 31, 32. The LXX often render 
the Verb by ὑπερηφανευω-τενεω, to be 
elated, haughty, and the Nouns by 


ὑπερηφανία elation, ὑπερηφανος. elated, 
haughty, 





ΔΠΠ|ι-- -Πὶ 


Der. Isl. Sieda, Saxon seodan, and Eng. 
sod, sodden, seethe, suds. 

mm 

I. m A particle used 

1. As a demonstrative Pron. referring to 
some person or thing considered as near 
or present. This, this here. Gen. v. 29. 
xxviii. 17, & al. freq. Like ὅτος in 


Greek (see Acts x. 36.), and Hic in. 


Latin, it sometimes imports eminence, di- 
stinction, pre-eminence. Ps. xxiv. 8, 10. 
Isa. xxv. 9. Hic vir, hic est—says Virgil 
of Augustus Cesar, Jin. vi. lin. 791. ΠῚ 
is joined with plural as well as singular 
words: See Gen. xxxi. 41. Num. xiv. 22. 
Jud. xvi. 15. Esth. iy. 11. 

2. A certain one. quidam ; or, such an one, 
talis. See Gen. xxxix. 11. Deut. v. 263 

3. Here, in.this place. 1 Chron. xxii. 1. 

4, Hither, this way. Num. xiii. 17. 

5. Repeated, mt and πὶ This and that, one 
and another, this and another. Exod. xiv- 
20.1 K. xxii. 20. Isa. vi. 3. 

6. It is used as a relative, Which, who, Ps. 
civ. 8, 26, & al. and that plurally. Job 
xix..19. 

II. mst (q. nn, the s being substituted for 
the m Qu ?) ele 4 

1. A demonstrative Pron. fem. This, this 
here. Ruth i. 19. 2 Sam. xiii. 17, & al. 
freq. nxt fem. .as.well as ΠῚ masc. is con- 
structed with plural Nouns. See Deut. 
vi. 1,25. And in the common printed 
text of Jer. xxvi. 6, we meet with nmin 
fem. for which however the Keri, and 
thirty-eight of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read mein. 

2. Repeated, This and that, one and the 
other. 1 K. ili. 23. Comp. ver. 22, 26. 
ΠῚ. 1 
1. A demonstrative Pron. (formed from Mm 
as 1) from MD Qu?) This, this here. Isa. 

xliii. 21. Hos. vii. 16. Hab. i. 11. 

2. It is used as a relative, and that to both 
genders and numbers. See Ps. ix. 16. 
x. 2. xvii. 9, 

Comp. below under mt 

ἈΠΕ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the ideal 
meaning seems to be clear, bright, re- 
splendent. Comp. 27%, to. which this 
root appears to be nearly related both in 
sense and sound, as I} to 7¥ which 
also see. 

I. Asa N. ant Clear, bright weather. occ. 
Job xxxvii. 22; where Elihu amplifying 
the majestic appearances of the Almighty, 
when he clotheth himself with light, like 


y 





αὐ 


Ἵ 
᾿ 








amt 


as with ‘a garment, observes, ver. 21. 
And now (when there is nothing super- 
natural) men cannot look upon his re- 
splendent light in the heavens (or con- 
icting ethers) when the wind passeth and 
cleareth them, (comp. Exod. xxiv. 10.) 
ver, 22. (when) 1 clear or bright wea- 
ther cometh from the North, or * North- 
wind: with or upon God (is) terrible or 
terribly-dazzling majesty. 

II. It seems once, Zech. iv. 12, to denote 
pure, limpid oil, which is otherwise called 
“ny? from Sy to be clear, shine, which 
see. 

ΠῚ. And most generally Gold; which is 
the purest and most resplendent of all 
metals. “ Of all bodies, says + Boer- 
haave, gold is the most Sane or homo~ 
geneous.” And every one can bear witness 
to its resplendency, which moreover is 
not liable to rust like that of other metals. 
freq. occ. 

The relation between the Ist and 3d senses 
above assigned to 171 may be further il- 
lustrated by remarking that the LXX 
render the word in Job xxxvii. 22, by 
Neon χρυσαυγενῖα Gold-coloured clouds ; 
that an old Greek tragedian quoted by 
{Grotius, speaks of Χουσωπος Asdyp the 
gilded Ether ; that Varro cited in Leigh’s 
Crit. Saer. uses the phrase aurescit Aer 
the Air is gilded; that the Latin name 
for gold Aurum, and the N. dura, which 
is used for its splendour or glistering §, 
seem plain derivatives from the Heb. 1x 
the light, and that the poets abound with 
passages comparing the solar orb or light 
to gold. 

Thus Virgil, Georg. i. lin. 232, calls the 
Sun aureus, or golden; and Milton, Par. 
Lost, book iii. line 572, mentions 

The golden sun in splendour likest Heaven. 


Thomson, in his description of a Sum- 
mer’s morning, introduces 
the mountain’s brow 
Illumed with fluid gold. 
Summer, line 83, 4, 


In his Autumn, lin. 27, 





————a serener blue, 
With golden light enliven’d, wide invests 
The happy world ᾿ 


* So Homer, 1]. xv. lin. 171. AIOPHTENEOS BO- 
PEAO. Comp. Prov. xxv. 23; and see the Rev. and 
truly learned William Jones’s Physiological Dis- 
quisitions, p. 576, 7. 

+ Chemistry by Dallowe, vol. i. p. 4}. 

6 De Verit. Relig. Christian, lib. i, cap. 22, 
note ΤΊ], ? 

§ See Virgil, En, vi. lin. 204. 
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mMi—on 
And lin, 37, 


--- - Τρε sudden sun, 
By fits effulgent, gilds the illumined field. 


Mickle’s Lusiad, book i. 
The Sun comes forth enthroned in burning gold- 


So inthe Grecian Mythology = thing 
belonging to Apollo, or the Idol of the 
Sun, was of Gold. Thus Callimachus, 
Hymn to Apollo, lin. 32, &c. 


Xpucean τῳ ᾽σολλωνι τὸ τ᾽ ἐνδυτον" nt” emimopmic, 
Ἡ τε λυρη, τὸ τ᾽ ἀεμμα τὸ Avxtior, ἡ τε Φαρετρη" 
Χρυσεα καὶ τὰ τοεδιλα" τοολυχρυσος yao AmoAAwy. 


. A golden robe invests the glorious god, 
His shining feet with golden sandals shod : 
Gold are his harp, his quiver and his bow— 
Dopp. 


om 

In Chaldee it signifies To pollute, defile, and 
in this sense I apprehend it should be 
construed Job xxxili. 20, the only passage 
where it occurs in Scripture; inom 
condinn And his life pollutes to him 
(1 for 15, see under my II.) bread. It 
is a very strong expression, as if the small 
remains of life and sense, which he yet 
had, served no other purpose than to 
make even bread nauseous to him. 

wT 

I. To shine, be clear, bright or pellucid, as 
the firmament, or aérial expanse, when 
thoroughly penetrated in every point, as 
it were, by the light. ὅσο. Dan. xii. 3; 
where LXX and Theodotion λαμψεσιν 
ὡς ἡ λαμπρότης, Shall shine as the splen- 
dour. Comp. Mat. xiii. 43. AsaN. 
aim Brightness, transparency as of the air 
or heavens thus illuminated. occ. Dan. 
xii. 3. Ezek. viii. 2, where Theodotion 
Avoas of the ether. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 10. 

II. In a mental sense, In Hiph. Jo en- 
lighten, instruct clearly, make a person 
clear in a thing, as we say, or give him 
a strong light into it, φωτίζειν. Exod. 
xviii. 20. Lev. xv. 31. 2 K. vi..10, & al. 
In Niph. 710 be enlightened, clearly in- 
structed, Ps. xix. 12, (where Moxtanus, 
illustratur 2s enlightened, comp. ver. 9.) 
Ezek. iii. 21, & al. 10 take warning, 
_Ezek. xxxiii. 4, 5. 

III. Chald. As a Participle, or Participial 
N. masce. plur. pwn Heedful, cautious. 
occ. Ezra iv. 22. 

mi 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
a signifies to verge, tend or incline to- 
wards a certain point, “ vergebat, ten- 
debat cd, petebat ddud.” And the dezi- 
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vative N. i means an angle corner 
(i. e. the inclination ef two lines, planes, 
or &c. to each other) whence the V. is 
used in the derivative senses of thrusting 
znto corners, hiding, laying up, &c. See 
Castell. 

. As aN. fem. plur. in Reg. nt Angles, 
corners of a building or the like. occ. 
Ps. cxliv. 12, (That) our daughters 
(may be) nip or, according to the fuller 
reading of the Complutensian edition, 
and more than sixty of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, nin2, like angles or corners 
ΣΝ Man Mann carved (after) the 
likeness (of those) of a palace. ‘The pas- 
sage is elliptical like many others in the 
Psalms, but the sense proposed seems 
clear and good. (Comp. Ps. cxviii. 22.) 
Zech. ix. 15, They shall be filled like 
bowls (and shall be) n> as the corners 
of the altars, i. e. they shall be “ satis- 
fied with this slaughter of their enemies 
as the bowls (pid) of the sanctuary and 
corners of the altar were with blood of 
sacrifices.’ Clark. Observe that in this 
text of Zech. thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices now read fully ni, as four 
more did originaily. ‘ 
To confirm the sense here assigned to the 
Heb. nv let it be remarked that the 
word is often used by the Chaldee para- 
phrasts in the same sense. See inter al. 
‘Targum on Ezek. xlvi. 21. Jer. xxxi. 28. 

If. As aN. mase. plur. in Reg. "19 Store- 

houses, where things are hidden or laid up, 
occ. Ps. exliv..13. So LXX, rape, 
Vulg. promptuaria, and Targ. 8302D1n. 
Til. ἢ ΠῚ and ms This, this here. Pro- 
nouns demonstrative, which have been 
already explained under ΠῚ; I would not 
however be positive but they might be 
properly placed under this root as de- 
noting the tendency of our own, or the 
directing of another's mind toa certain 
_ object. 
v ; 
Occurs not as a V. in the Bible, but its 
ideal meaning evidently is, to move, move 
to and fro, ov the like. This appears 
not only from the Thalmudists using it in 
this sense, and from the plain traces of 
this meaning in the Chald. ts} and sist 
A branch moved or shaken with the wind 
(Targ. on Job xiv. 9, & al.) and in the 
Arabic sist 10. move, 3 moveable, &c. 
but also from the scriptural application 
of the following derivative Nouns. 

TAs a N.it An animal moving or endued 
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with motion, ‘‘ Whatever moveth, axa τὸ 

xivenevor, Cocceius; Kywdaarsy, q. xivw- 

δαλόν, from xiverobas to move, move itself. 

See Bochart, vol. ii.979. Symmachus, 

Zwa animals. occ. Ps. 1. 11. Ixxx. 14. 

Il. As a N.1% Motion, commotion, vibratory 
motion. The LXX, by rendering it εἰσοδθ 
entrance, have in some measure preserved 
its meaning ; but it is a much stronger 
and more expressive word, and beauti- 
fully paints. the continued agitation or 
bustle of a crowded multitude passing be- 
fore the eyes. occ. Isa. Ixvi. 11. That ye 
may be delighted 1m with the bustle 
m29 of her multitude, for—behold I will 
cause to tend to her 112 the multitude 
of the nations as an overflowing torrent. 
Comp. ch. lx. 5. ᾿ 

III. As a N. fem. mio 4 door post on 
which the door turns or is moved to and 
Jro, the Ὁ denoting the place, mean or in- 
strument of action. Exod. xxi. 6, & al. freq. 

πὶ 

In Arabic signifies, 1. To impel, 2. To re- 
move from its place. See Michaelis Sup- 
plem. and Castell. In the Heb. Bible it 
occurs only, Exod. xxviii. 28. xxxix. 21 ; 
in the former of which texts the LXX 
render it~ χαλάται be loosed, another 
Greek version, αποσπάσης thou shalt 
withdraw, and Vulg. separari to be se- 
parated. ἣ 

Dnt 

I. To skulk, withdraw, or hide oneself 

through fear or shame. occ. Job xxxii. 6. 

And that this is the sense of the root is 

confirmed by the use of the Arabic bn} 

10 withdraw, decline, depart, and of Arab. 

bm to go into a hole or den of the earth, 

to betake or withdraw oneself to the side 
of the tent, to hide oneself or lie hid. See 

Castell, 

II. As a N. mase. ραν. ‘* Any skulking 
creatures that hide themselves in holes, 
such as serpents and worms.” Taylor's 
Concordance. occ. Deut. xxxii. 24. Mic. 
vii. 17. a 

ITT. ndmis pass The stone or rock of Zoheleth. 
occ. 1 K.i. 9. ‘ Possibly named, says 
Mr. Bate, from the fright that seized 
them on hearing Solomon was anointed.” 
Comp. ver. 49, 50. 

% ; : 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. nor (so far as ἢ 

can find) in the eastern dialectical lan- 
ages; but the idea is, To be bright, 

splendid, διό. and hence the Greek few to 
be fervid, hot. 
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- Asa N.in Chald. 1 Brightness, splen- 


dour. Dan. ii. 31. . 
[. Chald. The grace, liveliness, or beauty 
of the countenance. Dan. v. 6, 9, & al. 


Ill. As a N. 1 or 1% Zf, the name of the 


1 


second month, nearly answering to our 
April, so called because at that time of 
the year the solar light in Judea and the 
neighbouring countries becomes very 
bright and strong. For the same reason, 
that month is likewise called in Chald. 
ἭΝ from Tix to shine, as by Jonathan 
Ben Uziel on Num. i. 1. occ. 1 Καὶ. vi. 
1,27. In both which texts the common 
printed editions have 11, but pointed with 
a short Hhiric or ὃ under the 1 which 
seems to refer to another reading: ac- 
cordingly no fewer than thirty-three of 
Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. and two ancient 
printed editions have 1 with the », in 
the former verse, as the same two edi- 
tions and twelve MSS. have likewise in 
the latter. 

V. Asa N. generally masc. but fem. Isa. 

xvii. 6, ΠῚ plur. orn The olive tree 
and -fruit, q. d. the Splendour-tree and 
fruit, so called perhaps from producing 
oil, which supports the action of fire in 
light and splendour. See Exod. xxvii. 20. 
Ley. xxiv. 2, Comp. my under ny. 
{n like manner, I apprehend, the Greek 
ελαιχ and edaioy, the Latin οἶδα, oliva, 
oleum, the French olive, olivier, and huile, 
and the English oz and olive, are all ulti- 
mately derived from the Hebrew ὉΓ to 
shine. (See Martini Lexicon Etymol.in 
Olea.) Gen. viii. 11. Jud. ix. 8. Exod. 
xxvil. 20. Mic. vi. 15, & al. freq. If it 
should be objected that mt masc. cannot 
be formed with a servile.n, | would pro- 
duce nv Ezek. sliii. 13, mot Ezek. i. 16. 
x. 10, nwns Ezek. i. 7. Dan. x. 6. 1 K. 
vii. 45, as similar instances. 
The olive-tree, from the effect of its o7/ 
in supplying, relaxing, and preventing or 
mitigating pain, seems to have been, 
from the beginning, an emblem of the 
benignity of the divine nature ; and par- 
ticularly, after the fall, to have repre- 
sented the goodness and placability of 
God through Christ, and the dlessed in- 

Sluences of the Holy Spirit, in mollifying 


and healing our disordered nature, and 


_ in destroying or expelling from it the 


poison of the old (spiritual) serpent, 
even as oil-olive does that of the natural 
serpent or viper. Hence we see a pe- 
culiar propriety in the olive-leaf or branch 


being chosen by divine Providence as a 
sign to Noah of the abatement of the de- 
luge, Gen. viii. 11 ; we may also account 
for olive-branches being ordered as one 
of the materials of the booths at the feast 
of tabernacles, Neh. viii. 15 ; and whence 
they became the emblems of peace to 
various and distant nations. See Virgil, 
Αι. vii: lin, 154. viii. lin. 116. xi. lin. 

101. Livy, lib. xxxix. cap. 16, and lib. 

xiv. cap. 25. So Statius Theb. lib. xii. 

mentions adage 

— —Supplicis arbor Olive ; 

The suppliant Olive-tree. 
And our late eminent navigators found 
that green branches carried in the hands, 
or stnek in the ground, were the emblems 
of peace universally employed and under- 
stood by all the islanders even in the 
South-Seas. See Capt. Cook’s Voyages, 
passim, and consult s7utchinson’s Data, 
part i. p. 109, &c. and Catcott’s Trea- 
tise on the Deluge, p. 94, 2d edit. note. 

mt 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

I. As a V.in Kal, To be clear, clean, pellu- 
cid, in a natural sense, as the heavens, 
Job xv. 15; or stars, Job xxv. 5. Asa 
N. ti Clear, clean, pellucid. It is ap- 
plied to clear, transparent oil, Exod. 
xxvii. 20; to olibanum or frankincense, 
which, when pure, is whitish, and nearly 
transparent, Exod. xxx. 34; to the Na- 
zarites compared with snow, Lam. iv. 7. 

II. To be clear, clean, pure, in a moral or 
spiritual sense. Job xv. 14. xxv. 4. Ps. 
li. 6. Comp. Isa. i. 16. Also, transitively, 
To cleanse, purify, make clean. Ps.li.6. 
Ixxiii. 13. Prov. xx. 9. Also (used as 
sm, soo, &c.) 1700 esteem or pronounce 
clean or pure. Mica vi. 11. Asa N. Ἢ 
Clean, pure. Job. vi. 8. xxxiii. 9, & al. 

ΠΠ. Chald. As a N. 12} Purity, innocence. 
occ. Dan. vi. 22. 

sn I, As a V. in Hiph. To cleanse, purify. 
occ. Job ix. 30; where’ (as usual) sap- 
plies the place of the final 7. 

II. As a N. m2v21 Glass from its clearness 
or transparency. So LXX vados, Vulg. 
vitrum, and Syriac ἘΣ ΠΡ]. occ. Job 
xxvili. 17; where it is mentioned with 
gold, and other things of great value ; 

- and no wonder, since however common 
and cheap glass now is among us, yet 
it is very conceivable that in the age and 
country of Job, this beautiful artificial 
crystal was very scarce, and of conse- 
quence highly precious. See Schetchzer 
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Phys. Sacr. in Job, and Michaelis Sup- 
plem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 613. 

423 

This Root has two senses assigned it in the 

Lexicons; lst, To remember, make men- 
tion of: 2dly, The male sex, either as 
preserving the memory of the name or 
family, (see 2 Sam. xviii. 18.) or as 
“‘ most celebrated, mentioned or talked 
of.” Bate. I suspect however the radical 
idea of the word to be strength, vigour, 
or the like, whence the Arabs use the V. 
421 for the thriving of a child, as we call 
it, and 525 with their dhsal or lisping 4 
(which often answers to the Heb.+) not 
only for the male sex, remembering, re- 
taining in memory, but also for consoli- 
dating the earth, and as a N. for hard 
tron or steel, and for the thicker and 
stronger herbs. See Castell. 
Is not 521 72, Jer. xx. 15.a stout, mascu- 
line son? 
but he might not have been a stout one. 
Comp. ‘TION AP’PENA, Rev. xii. 5. 

I. As a N. 433 A male, whether of man, 
beast, or bird, from his greater strength 
and vigour of body, and in man perhaps 
of * mind (I mean as dependent on the 
body) in comparison with the female. 
Thus Milton, in his comparative descrip- 
tion of Adam and Eve, Par. Lost, book 
iv. lin. 297, 8. 


’ 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 


See 1 Pet. iii. 7, and Comp. Bp. Fleet- 
wood’s Works, fol. p. 260. Gen. i. 27. 
vi. 19. vii. 3, 9, & al. freq. 

As a collective N. 151 The male sex, the 
males. occ. Exod. xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23. 
Deut. xvi. 16. xx. 13. 

It may be worth adding, that the Greek 
Ἀρσὴν (by which or its derivatives the 
LXX and other Greek versions con- 
stantly render the Heb. 13: when used 
in this sense) seems to be derived from 
the Heb. poy Violent, forcible; and apoyy 
itself is not only used for the male sex, 
but sometimes denotes stout, strong, va- 
liant, as the French mdile likewise fre- 
quently doth. 

Il. It signifies strength or vigour of mind 
and memory, and in this view is opposed 
to maw (See Gen. xl. 23. Deut. ix. 7. 
1 Sam. i. 11.) whose primary sense seems 
to be, to relax, fail. 

As a V. in Kal, To retain in memory, to 


* Even the gallant Ovid could say, 
Fortius ingenium suspicor esse viris. 
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A son must have been a male,. 





χὰ 

remember. Gen, viii, 1. xl. 14, & al. 

freq. In Hiph. To cause to remember, or 

be remembered, to make mention of, com- 

memorate. Gen. xl, 14. Exod. xx. 24, 

xxiii. 13. Num. v. 15. Isa. xii. 14. xxvi. 

13, ἃ al. freq. As Nouns 121 Memory, 

mention. Exod. xvii. 14. Deut. xxxii. 26. 

Ps. vi. 6. Also, 4 memorial, title to be 

mentioned by. Exod. iii. 15. p21 and 

p21, Memory, memorial, record, monu- 
ment. See Eccles. i. 11. ii. 16. Exod. 

xvii. 14. xxviii. 12. Esth. vi. 1, An ea- 

ternal object of religious worship, an 

idol. Isa. lvii..8, where see Vitringa, 

Fem. mas, A memorial. It is applied 

only to that part of the offering which was 

to be burnt upon the altar as a memorial 
of the whole. oce. Ley. ii. 2, 9. 16. v. 12. 
vi. 15. xxiv. 7. Num. v. 26. Hence 
Isa, Ixvi. 3, 7325 4230 Making a me- 
morial with frankincense, is the same as 

Juming it; and in Hos. xiv. 8, the N. 

721 is used for scent, odour; LXX, oo Gpa- 

aia, ““ for (says Vitringa on Isa.) odori- 

ferous substances, especially when fumed, 
excite a sense of their presence.” But 

Exod. xxxiv. 19, Whatever openeth the 

womb (is) mine, and from all thy cattle 

421n thou shalt make a memorial with 

the firstling of the ox and of the sheep. A 

memorial of what or whem ? Backwards, 

of their deliverance from Egypt, when 

Jehovah slew the First-born of Egypt, 

both of man and beast (comp. Exod. 

xiii. 14, 15.); forwards, of that much 

more important deliverance by the seed 

of the woman, the Great First-dorn, in 
the faith of whom Abel offered the jirst- 
lings of his flock soon after the Fall, 

Gen. ivy. 4. Comp. Heb. xi. 4, and under 

nae ἢ 

As a Participial N. ὍΣ An historiogra- 

pher. He appears to have been a stated 

officer to the Jewish kings. See 2 Sam. 

viii. 16. 1 Kings iv. 3.2 Kings xviii. 18, 

ι 2 Chron. xxxiy. 8. 

i 
Schultens in his MS. Origines Hebraice 
seems to have assigned the true meaning 
of this Root, namely, loose, lax, profuse 
Srom laxity. : : 

I. To let go, or loosen, with profusion, as 
money from a purse. occ. Isa. xlvi- 6; 
where Eng. Translat. lavish. Ὁ : 

Il. To be loose, irregularly active in one's 

goings, to go irregularly this way and 

that, “to gad about” (Eng. Transl.) occ. 

Jer. ii. 36. 








by Te 
ΠῚ. In Hiph. To be, as jt were, lavish or 
prodigal of, to set no store by, to esteem 
vile, contemn, despise” (Eng. Translat.) 
vilipendere. occ. Lam. i. 8. As a N. 
fem. sing. mir Vileness, worthlessness. 
occ. Ps. xii. 9; where it is put for vile, 
worthless persons (80 Aquila evwyioperos 
and Symmachus εὐτελεῖς), as M81 Pride, 
for proud men, Ps. xxxvi. 12. . 
IV. As Particles ποι, nb, and nda Be- 
sides, except. 2 Sam. vii. 22. Ruth iv. 4. 
Deut. 1.36. The two former words may 
be considered as Nouns fem. sing. and 
the last, as a N. fem. plur. in Reg. from 
tm a letting go, neglect, contempt ; as 
2 K. xxiv. 14, There was no one left, 
nbit except q. ἃ. iz letting go, in neglect 
of (2 being understood, as it frequently 
is, especially before Nouns feminine used 
adverbially) the meanest people of the 


land, i. 6. if one lets go, neglects or omits | 


the meanest people of the land, there 
was no one left *. 

$b: Occurs not as a V. but 

I. As a Participial N. in an active sense, 
bb Profuse, prodigal. occ. Deut. xxi.20. 
Prov. xxiii. 21. xxviii. 7. xxiii. 20, 95a 
10> wa Among the prodigal wasters of 
flesh upon themselves, i. 6. gluttonous 
eaters of flesh; and indeed in all the 
passages just cited, as well as in this, it 
seems to have a particular reference to 
gluttonous eating. 

Ii. In a passive sense, Vile, worthless. occ. 
Jer. xv. 19. Lam. i. 11. 

δ). Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. mase. plur. coh 
The loose, dangling shoots of the vine. 
occ, Isa. xviii. 5. ‘This application clears 
the idea of the Root. 

xt 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea of 

the word is curvature, crookedness of 

Jorm, as will appear presently. AsaN. 

with a formative Ὁ, aot, plur. fem. miad10 

and ΠᾺΡ} A flesh hook for taking meat 
out of a boiling pot, or fur ministering at 

the altar of burnt-offerings; (so LXX, 

Keeaypx) thus named in Heb. from its 

curve or crooked shape. 1 Sam. ii. 13, 

14. 1 Chron. xxviii. 17. Exod. xxxviii. 3. 

& al. 

Bochart, yol. i. 524, has discovered the 
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in part possessed by the Pheeniczans. 
“« Thucydides, 110. vi. Ονομα δὲ τὸ μὲν 
apwroy Ζαγκλὴ yy imo τῶν Σικελων κλή- 
θεισα, ors δρεπανοειδες τὸ χωρίον THY Keay 
est, τὸ δὲ δρεπανὸν οἱ Σικελοι Ζαγκλον 
xaagos. ‘The original appellation of this 
city (Messana) was Zanclé, being so 
named by the Sicilians, because the place 
in form resembled a sickle, which they 
call Zanclon.’? Whence Nicander in Ste- 
phanus, speaking of Sicily, book x. 


Kau roe καὶ Ζαγκλης edan δρετσαγηΐϑος acy 5 
Though Zanelé sickle-shaped had been consumed. 


And Ovid in book iv. of his Fasti, 


Quique locus curve nomina falcis habet ; 
The place that’s from the crooked sickle named. 


Strabo has nothing about the sickle, he only 
says Zanclion signifies crooked. His 
words (vol. i. p. 410, edit. Amstel.) ure 
these: Zayxary wporspov καλδμενὴ, dia 
THY THOALTYTA τῶν τόπων. ζαγλκλιον yap 
εκαλειτὸ τὸ oxoAy.—Formerly called 
Zanclé from the curvature of the neigh- 
bouring country, for Zanclion means 
curve or crooked,” i. 6. wapu τοις Exes 
aniong the inhabitants of that place, as 
Eustathius has rightly added, citing this 
very passage on the 12th of the Odyssey. 
Zanclé then properly signifies curve or 
crooked. And it is in vain to pretend 
this is a Siczdian word, since it is the 
Punic (or Pheenician) 3351 by transposing 
the letters g and /.. Whence 3510 in 
Hebrew is xpeaypa, ἃ flesh-hook, a hook 
to draw meat out of a kettle with. Hence 
in Exod. xxvii. 3, for ὉΠ Onkelos 
hath mms) which the Jews explain by 
ppd Προ. Crooked hooks to lay hold 
on meat in the pot.—The Heb. ada hook 
then is so called from its crooked or curve 

form, as the Arabic 38% [and ad10] ἃ 
hook to fasten a door.’ On the whole 
therefore, the ideal meaning of the Heb. 
35} seems to be curvature or crookedness, 

and accordingly the Vulg. has given the 
idea of the word, Exod. xxxviii. 3, by 
rendering it uncinos hooks, from uncos 
crooked; and hence may not improbably 
be deduced the Greek σκολίος crooked, 
oxxayvos oblique; also Saxon yicol and 
Eng. sickle. 

ΓΙ See under δὶ 





plain traces of this Hebrew word in the 
ancient name of Messana (now Messina) 
in Sicily, an island long frequented, and 


* © See Tympius’s Notes on Noldius’s Particles 
under mov edit. Jena 1734. 
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To devise, imagine, think. It is used in a 
good sense, as Ps. xvii. 3, but generally 
in a bad one, as Gen. xi. 6. As a N. 
fem. Moar (applied to man) A wicked 
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imagination or device. Lev. xx. 14, Jud. 
xx. 6. plur. nat Devices, schemes, in a 
middle or indifferent sense. Job xvii. 11. 
Asa N. fem. nom Thought, considera- 
tion, discretion, in a good sense, Prov. i. 
4. iii. 21. v. 2. Device, machination, 
contrivance, in a bad one, Job xxi. 27. 
Ps. xxi. 12. Prov. xii. 2. xxiv. 8. 

toni To devise or consider thoroughly, pur - 
pose stedfastly, both in a good and bad 
sense. See Deut. xix. 19. Ps. xxxi. 14. 
Zech. i. 6. viii. 14, 15. Prov. xxxi. 16. 

Der. To seem, seemly, ἄς. Qu? 

yor ; 

1. To appoint, constitute. occ. as a Part. 
Huph. Ezra x. 14. Neh. x. 35. xiii. 31. 
As ἃ Ν, pot An appointed time. occ. Neh. 
ii. 6. Esth. ix. 27, 31. Eccles. iii. 1. 

If. Chald. In Aph. porn 10 prepare, or 
perhaps to devise, from Heb. ἘΞ). occ. 
Dan. ii. 9, where many of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read pinion In Ith. As 
aN. yor A set or appointed time, Dan. ii. 
16, & al. 

Der. To summon. Qu? 

are} 

I. To cut off. It occurs not as a V. simply 
in this sense: but hence as a N. fem. 
mor, in Reg. or plur. ΠῚ A cutting, 
a branch or twig cut off. Num. xiii. 23. 
Isa. xvii. 10. Ezek. xv. 2. viii. 17, πο 
Deas bs mons. To omit the strange 

-and even filthy interpretations given of 
these words by the Jews, for which I 
refer to Michaelis Supplem.ad Lex. Heb. 
Ῥ. 630, &c. I observe after him that the 
Vulgate translation of them is the most 
faithful and literal, ‘‘ adplicant ramum 
ad nares suas they apply the branch to 


their nostrils,” [I should rather say nose] |. 


which the translator Jerome explains by 
“ἃ branch of the palm-tree with which 
they adored the idols.” Why Jerome spe- 
cified the palm branch does not appear. 
But the text seems plainly to allude to 
the Magian fire-worshippers, who, Strabo 
tells us, lib. xv. when they were praying 
before the sacred fire held a little bunch 
of twigs in theirhand. Dr. Hyde, Hist. 
Relig. Vet. Pers. lib. i. cap. 27, gives a 
more particular account of this Magian 
rite, and at p. 369, 1st edit. presents us 
with a print of a Mage or Priest stand- 
ing before the fire-altar, and holding the 
twigs in his left hand. The idolaters 
mentioned Ezek. viii. 16, 17, had their 
backs turned toward the temple of Je- 
hoyah, and worshipped the Sun toward 
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the East, and-lo! while thus worship- , 
ping they put the branch (or twig) ἐσ 
their nose. mn 

In Gen. xliii. 11, noo seems used for 
Sruits, what is gathered or eut off from the 
land; so LXX xaprwy, Vulg. fructibus. 

II. In Kal, To prune, cut off irregular or 
useless branches. occ. Ley. xxv. 3, 4. In 
Niph. To be pruned. occ. Isa. v. 6. As 
a N. fem. min An instrument of pru- 
ning, a pruning hook. Isa. ii. 4, & al. 

III. As a N. fem. plur. mon Sneffers. 
occ. 1 K. vii. 50. 2 K. xii. 14. 2 Chron. 
iv. 22. Jer. lii. 18. 

IV. To sing, or utter harmoniously, as a 
Psalm or the like * pruned, as it were, 
Srom all irregular and discordant sounds. 
Jud.v.3. Ps. xlvii. 7. Ixxi. 22. & al. freq. 
AsaN. masc. 1019, Ps. iii. 1. & al. freq. 
Fem. mn Ps. Ixxxi. 3, ΠΟΙ Exod. xv. 2. 
A Psalm or Hymn, from its regular com- 
position as to words and musick. As a 
N. mase. ‘nt in Isa. xxv. 5, may be 
rendered either Branch, Propago, ig 
rity, or Singing, joy ful noise, “triumph,” 
Bishop ΤΟΝ Pa Cant. ii. 12, it 
seems plainly to denote the harmonious . 
ih ni of birds. Comp. LXX, Syr. and 
‘Vulg. 

V. Chal. as a N. fem. ΠῚ Musick. occ. 
Dan. iii. 5,7, 10, 15. Masc. plur. em- 
phat. ΡΟ] The singers. occ. Ezra vii. 24. 

VI. As aN. 401 A species of clean animals. 
oce. Deut. xiv. 5. ‘The LXX render it 
Καμγλόπαρδαλιν, and Vulg. Camelopar- 
dalum, the Camelopardal ; so the Arabic, 
Zirafé. But this animal is a native of 
the torrid zone, of Nubia, and Abys- 
siniat, is rarely seen even in Egypt, 
and, if at all known in Palestine, could 
never have there been an article of food, 
and therefore we cannot suppose that a 
wise legislator would expressly permit 
the eating of it. Accordingly Bochart 
(vol. ii. 908, 909.) rejects the camelo- 
pardal, and substitutes for it the rupi- 
capra or chamois goat. But objections 
of a similar kind hold against this ani- 
mal likewise. ‘The Alps, the Pyre~ 
nees, the mountains of Greece and of 


* So the Lat. Carmen a Song or Poem may be from 
the Heb. m3 to prune, and the Greek Μελος of the 
same import, from $n to cut off. Comp. Bp. Lowth’s 
Prelim. Dissert. to Isaiah, p. 50. 

t “ La Giraffe ou be Camelopardalis—habite en 
Afrique, & sur-tout en Ethiopie, & ne s'est jamais 
répandu au-dela des Tropiques dans les climats tem- 
perés de lancien continent.” Buffon, Hist. Nat- 
tom. viii. p. 137. ; , 














asi 
the islands in the Archipelago, are al- 
most the only places where the chamois 
are found,” (Buffon, Nat. Hist. tom. x. 
p. 308.) and it does not appear that 
they are to be met with in Palestine or 
the neighbouring countries. ‘They fear 
the heat, says Buffon, and inhabit only 
the regions of snow and ice.’ What 
then is ὃ ΤῈ} we have more light, 
I think we must content ourselves with 
saying that 901 probably is an animal of 
the goat kind, so called from its remark- 
ably browsing on the shoots and twigs 
of trees. Comp. Michaelis Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 627. ‘Is it true, asks 
Michaelis (Recueil de Questions, p. 148), 
that the Jachmur [412m, which he makes 
a species of antelope] saws, so to speak, 
the branches of trees and bushes with his 
horns ?” 

1 de. I | 

1. To prepare, provide. It occurs not asa 
V. tos Hicb. bas as a Particip. Huph. 
masc. plur. spoken of stallions, ἘΞ) 
prepared, ready. Το this purpose the 

~LXX, Θηλύυμανεις raging with. lust ; 
though this word may also be designed to 
answer the Heb. tow. occ. Jer. v. 8. 

il. AsaN. jt Preparation, provision, store, 
as of food. occ. Ps. exliv. 13. to 
tnprn Compound aromatic prepara- 
tions. occ. 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 

lil. As aN. pn Provision of victual or 
other things. occ: Gen. xly. 23. 2 Chron. 
xi. 23. 

IV. Chald. as a V. in Ith. To be provided 

Sor, nourished, fed. occ. Dan. iv. 9. So 
LXX, ergegero. Vulg. vescebatur. Asa 
N. δὴ Provision, food. occ. Dan. iy. 18. 

V. Chald. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 
Ὁ) Kinds, q. d. Preparations. occ. Dan. 

tii, 55 7,°10,.15. 

a Peay 

I. AsaN. it denotes the extremity or hind- 

most part of a thing, as the tad of a ser- 

pent. Exod. iv. 4; or other animal. Jud. 

xv. 4, Job xl. 12, or 17.—the end of a 

fire-brand almost extinguished, Isa. vii. 4, 

Hence as a V. in a privative sense, To 

cut off the extremity or hindmost part. 

occ. Deut. xxv. 18. Josh. x. 19. In Job 

xl. 12, or 17. Schultens, in order to sup- 

port his hypothesis of the behemoth in 

Job being the elephant, unreasonably (I 

had almost said absurdly), because in 


opposition to the scriptural usage of the} - 


word, interprets 133 to mean the ele- 
phant’s proboscis or trunk. Mr. Scott, 
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in support of the same hypotliesis, with 
not much more reason, explains it of 
the elephant’s penis. But this latter is 
by no means proportionate to the bulk of 
his body. ““ Naturalists and travellers, 
says * Buffon, agree in assuring us that 
it is neither larger nor longer than a 
horse’s.” But if 22] be suffered to retain 
its usual meaning in Job xl, 17, that 
text will plead aennels for the hippopo- 
tamus, and not the elephant’s, being the 
behemoth. For the tail of the latter is 
small, weak, and inconsiderable, like a 
hog’s. Buffon sayst, ‘ It is but two 
feet and a half, or three feet long, and 
assez menué, pretty slender.” But of the 
hippopotamus he observest, from. Ze- 
renghi, ‘‘ His tail is not like that of a 
hog, but rather like a tortoise’s, only that 
it is ¢ncomparably thicker, incomparable- 
ment plus grosse.” He § adds, * the 
length of the tail is eleven inches four 
lines. (French.) The circumference’ of 
the tail at its origin is a little more than 
a foot, at its end two inches ten lines.” 
N. B. The French foot is equal to one 
foot nine lines English; and these di- 
mensions were taken from the female, 
which is one third less than 'the male 
hippopotamus. Scheuchzer (Phys. Sacr. 
on Job) says, the tail of the hippopotamus 
is, ‘‘ though short, yet thick, and may 
be compared to the cedar for its taper- 
ing, yea conical shape, its smoothness, 
thickness, strength and rigidity.” 

II. As ἃ N. it imports meanness, inferiority 
or subjection. See Deut. xxviii. 13, 44, 
Isa. ix. 14, 15. 

Der. Snub. 

mt j 

With a radical, (see Deut. xxxi. 16.) but 
mutable or omissible, 7 final. ω 

The primary idea seems to be, To encom- 
pass, encircle, enfold, enclose, or the like. - 
It occurs not however as a Verb simply 
in this sense, but hence the Greeks 
plainly had their Zwyy, a zone, girdle, 
and the V. ζωνγυω, ζωννυμι to gird, gird 
round ||. 

I. As a N. with a formative x, pix, 4 belt, 

or girdle. occ. Deut. xxiii. 14, And thou 

shalt have tn» a small paddle (or stake 

* Hist, Nat. tom. ix. p. 272, French edit. 12mo. 

+ Tom. ix. p. 281, 2. 

¢ Tom. x. p. 192. 

§ Ibid. p. 196, 7. 

|| Hence also perhaps the name for Jupiter, Zn» 

or Zay, as importing the whole Circumference of the 

heavens. 
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resembling those of a tent, comp. 7h’) 
sun by in thy girdle; so the LXX, em 
τῆς Cwvys v8, Vulg. in balteo, and Mon- 
tanus, super zonam tuam. It is well 
known that the eastern nations to this 
day make use of their girdles for carry- 
ing their dagger, handkerchief, and other 
implements *. 

Il. AsaN. fem. plur. mst Defensive armour 
encompassing or surrounding the body. 
Montanus translates it zonas girdles ; but 
it seems of more extensive signification, 
and is accordingly rendered in the Chal- 
dee Targum by 83% 939 Armour, in which 
sense }") or 831 is often used in the Tar- 
gums. occ. 1 K. xxii. 38. It is evident 
from ver. 34, that Ahab went defensively 
armed into the battle, and therefore there 
is a peculiar emphasis in observing that 
the very armour in which no doubt he 
trusted, became one mean of fulfilling 
Elijah’s prophecy, ch. xxi. 19. © 
Hil. It denotes unlawful embraces between 

- persons of different sexes. To commit 

whoredom. It is spoken as well of 

men, Num. xxy. 1, as of women, Gen. 

xxxvili. 24; of single persons, Lev. 

xix. 29. xxi. 9. Deut. xxii. 21, as of 

married, Amos vii. 17. Hos. i. 2, comp. 

ch. iii. 1. It also frequently denotes to 
commit spiritual whoredom or idolatry, 
and is spoken as well of the Gentiles, 

Exod. xxxiv. 15, 16, as of the people of 

God. Lev. xvii. 7. xx. 5. Isa. i. 21. Jer. 

iii. 6. Ezek. xxiii. 3, 19. (Comp. Isa. 

Ivii. 3,) and is once applied to the con- 

sulting of such as have familiar spirits, 

or of wizards. Lev. xx. 6. Asa N. 

fem. 73% or Mu A harlot, a whore, 

whether in a natural, Gen. xxxiv. 31. 

Ley. xxi. 7; or in a spiritual sense, Isa. 

i, 21. xxiii. 16. Ezek. xvi. 31. Nah. iii. 

4. Some pretend that in Josh. ii. 1, and 

other passages, where Rahab is spoken 

of, the word should be interpreted a 

hostess, or taverner; but the LXX in all 

those passages render it Tlopyy, and the 

Vulgate, Meretrix, a harlot; and in like 

manner Rahab is called Iogvy by St. 

Paul, Heb. xi. 31, and by St. James, 

ch. ii. 25. And indeed nothing more 

may be intended by the epithet harlot, 
but that she had formerly been so. Comp. 

Mat. x. 3. xxvi. 6, and Glassii Philologia 

Sacra, lib. iii. tract. i. can. 3. 

* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 227, 2d edit. Harmer’s 


Observations, vol. ii. p. 460, and Complete System of 
Geography, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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As ἃ N. fem. m3 Fornication, act o 
whoredom. Hos. iv. 1l.vi. 10. AsaN. 
fem. nun Whoredom. Ezek. xxiii. 8. 

ys As a N. masc. plur. ἘΞ Repeated 
whoredoms. Hos. i. 2, & al. 

m3 

I. In. Kal, and Hiph. To cast off or re- 
move to a distance. Lam. ii. 7. 1. Chron. 
xxviii. 9. 2 Chron. xi. 14. Hos. viii. 3, 5. 

II. It seems to be once applied to streams 

Sailing or drying up. occ. Isa. xix. 6 ; 
where threatening Egypt in figurative 
language, he says ΠΥ) PNM and the 
(several) streams (of the Nile) shall fail ; 
so LXX, ἐκλειψϑσιν, and Vulg. deficient. 
Where observe, that the V. is of an irre- 
gular form, having, if it be an uncom- 
pounded word, both the Heb. and Chal- 
dee characteristic of Hiphil, and is per- 
haps used as the Egyptians pronounced 
it. But may not in-is7 be a word com- 
pounded of mx to heat and m3t, and so ex- 
press to be cast off, or fail, through heat? 

Der. Snatch, sneak, snack. 

par 

To spring or leap forth. Once Deut. xxxiii. 
22. So LXX. Vat. ἐκπηδησεται, Alexand. 
εχπηδησει. In Syriacit signifies to cast, 
dart forth, 

bt 

In general, To move, agitate. 

I. In a Niph. sense, Yo be agitated, as 
from awe and respect. occ. Esth. y. 9. 
So Syriac ypnnns “ commotum esse.” 
Walton. As a participial passive N. fem. 
myt An agitation, what is agitated. Deut. 
xxviii. 25, And thou shalt be my) for an 
agitation, i. 6. agitated, to all the king- 
doms of the earth. So Ezek. xxiii. 46. 
As a participial N. fem. active mv 
An agitation, what doth agitate, trouble, 
vexation, commotion. occ. Isa. xxviii. ] 9. 
2 Chron. xxix. 8. Jer. xv. 4. xxiv. 9. 
xxix. 18; but in the last four texts, the 
Keri, and many of Dr. Kennicott's Co- 
dices read myy, as in Deut. xxviii. 25. 
Either reading makes very good sense. 

II. Chald. As a Participle Benoni masc. 
plur. pyst Trembling, as from awe. occ. 
Dan. v. 19. vi. 26, or 27. 

III. To tremble, shake, as through weak- 
ness. occ. Eccles. xii. 3. 

IV. Asa N. fem. nyt Sweat, forced out of 
the body by motion or agitation. occ. 
Gen. iii. 19. ᾿ 

V. Asa Ν, » The same. So the Vulg. 
Sudore. occ. Ezek. xliv. 18. 

vivt 70 put into a violent motion or agita- 
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tion. occ. Hab. ii. 7; where Diodati, che 
ti scrolleranno, who shall agitate thee. 

Dex. Gr. ceiw and cevw to move, agitate, 
Eng. To sway, move with ease, swig, 
swag, swing, sweat. Dutch zee, Dan. soe, 
Eng. sea, ἄς. 

‘yt 

In Niph. To be abridged, shortened, cut 
short. So Vulg. breviabuntur. Once Job 
xvii. 1. The Arabic Nouns 7)2y1 and 
ἜΣ, evidently derived from this root, 
signify short. See Castell and Michaelis. 

my 
This root is variously rendered, To be 
indignant, rage, detest, defy, abhor, and 
the like. It is joined with nap to curse, 
Num. xxiii. 7, 8. Prov. xxiv. 24; and 
opposed to n252 Blessing in the next 
verse. It is also joined with several other 
words expressive of anger or trouble, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 40, But still I must confess my- 
self unable to come at its radical im- 
port merely from the scriptural usage of 
it as a Heb. word. Schultens, however, 
in his Comment. on Proy. xxiv. 24, and 
in his MS. Origines Hebraice, seems to 
have assigned the true idea of it, from 
the Arabic, in which language he in- 
forms us that tom denotes “ * Spumam 
agitare per os, despumare,” to work the 
spittle or froth about one’s mouth, to froth 
or foam at mouth—thence to foam out as 
it were, ix speaking, to speak with heat 
and severity, like a person foaming with 
anger, and lastly, to utter or foam out 
hard speeches or curses.’ Itis used as a 
V. in Hebrew, but more frequently as a 
N. and after what has been said, it will 
be sufficient to take particular notice of 
only two or three passages. Prov. xxv. 
23, as a Participlein Niph. The north- 
wind dissolveth or dissipateth rain; so 
nyt) 1b a foaming countenance, (ora 
countenance which shews we are ready 
to foam with anger) a sly or slanderous 
tongue. Isa. xxx. 27, His lips are full 
of Dy1 foam. Hos. vii. 16, oy For the 
foam (Eng. translat.rage) of their tongue. 


Yr 
I, To be troubled, disordered, agitated, as 
the sea by a storm. It occurs not as a 


V. simply in this sense, but hence as a|pt 
To strain off, and so separate from the 


N. Ayr Agitation, as of the sea. occ. Jon. 
i. 15. So LXX Lads Agitation. 

Il. To be troubled, agitated, as the heart 
with uneasiness or discontent, to fret. occ. 


* “Spumam per buccas huc illuc movit. 2, ory. 
Iratus in sermone, seu cum ira locutus fuit,”’ Castell. 





Prov, xix. 3. As a Participle, or pare 
ticipial N. ἢν} Troubled, fretful, uneasy. 
occ. Gen. xl. 6. Dan. i. 10. 


III. To be discomposed or agitated with 


anger, to be wroth or angry. occ.2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19. As a Participle or participial 
N. ΣῈ Discomposed, wroth. 1 K. xx. 43. 
xxi. 4. As aN. "yt Wrath. occ. 2 Chron. 
xvi. 10. xxviii. 9. Mica vii. 9. But in 
Isa, xxx. 30, Ax AYA should be ren- 
dered with the agitation or violence of 
heat or anger. Comp. under mas IV. 


pyr 
I. To cry out, cry aloud. Exod. ii. 23. Jud. 


iii. 9, & al. freq. Asa N. fem. ΠΡ A 
cry, clamour, vociferation. Gen. xviii. 20. 
Isa. Ixv. 19, & al. 


II. In Kal, and Hiph. To call together by 


proclamation, to convoke. Jud. iv. 10,13. 
2 Sam.xx.5. In Niph. 70 be thus called, 
or gathered, together. 1 Sam. xiv. 20, & 
al. Comp. py¥. 


“yt 
To be small, little. It occurs not asa Verb 


in the Hebrew Bible, but hence as a N. 
yy Small, little. occ. Isa. xxviii. 10, 13. 
(Chald.) Dan. vii. 8. Adverbially, Of 
time, A little time, a little while, occ. 
Job xxxvi. 2. Isa. xxix. 17. As a N. 
qy10 A small quantity, small, little. occ. 
Isa. xvi. 14. xxiv. 6. Of time. occ. 
184. χ. 25. 


nat . 
As a N. Pitch, (so the LXX, and Vulg.) 


or rather a kind of Bitumen ; for it seems 
a natural, not an artificial substance. 
The radical idea is uncertain; but it 
seems probable that this word in sense 
as well as in sound is nearly related’ to 
nay to overlay (as Wt to τ, py to pry, 
ἽΣΙ to Ww) and that pitch or bitumen, 
hath its Hebrew name nd} from its fit- 
ness to overlay, and so fill up the small 
holes or chinks’ of other matter. The 
final Π in nSt may be formative and 
servile, and from the Chaldee name for 
pitch, spt, used in Targ. Isa. xxxiv. 9, 
it should seem that it is so. occ. Exod. 
ii. 3. Isa. xxxiv. 9. 


Dex. By transposition Greek ἸΤισσα, Lat. 


Pix, Eng. Pitch. 


grosser or heterogeneous parts. 


I. To fuse, purify by fusion or melting, as 


metals. occ. Job xxviii. 1, dnd a place 
Jor the gold (not where, but which) ip 
they fine. 


ps 172 pr 


Il, In Niph. To be strained off, and dis- 
solved as it were, in the air, as water for 
rain. occ. Job xxxvi. 27, Verily he eva- 
porateth the drops of water, 18> 01D 1pP 
(which) are strained off (for) the rain of 
his vapour, which the heavens let fall (and) 


drop upon man abundantly, i. e. ΤΠ 


Almighty, by the divinely-constituted 
chemistry of nature, gradually dissolves 
in the air, that water which is on the 
surface of the earth and sea, at the same 
time purifying it from saline, earthy, 
mineral, and other heterogeneous mix- 
tures; and this he does for the purpose 
of supplying vapour for rain, which the 
heavens afterwards distil on man abun- 
dantly. See Scott's note. 
Ill. As a N. mase. plur. op: Manacles or 
fetters made of cast iron or copper. occ. 
Job xxxvi. 8. Ps. exlix. 8. Isa. xlv. 14. 
Nah. iii. 10, opts (with a formative 8) 
The same. occ. Jer. xl, 1, 4. 
IV. As a N. masc. plur. pt rendered 
. fire-brands, but rather means, as in the 
margin of our Translation, flames, or 
ignited matter, matter in a state of fusion, 
or divided into the smallest particles by 
Sire. occ. Proy. xxvi. 18. So as aN. 
fem. plur. n)p% is translated sparks, but 
rather denotes flames, as the LXX ren- 
der it, φλογα, and Vulg. Flammis. occ. 
Isa. ]. 11; where, though I cannot con- 
cur with Vitringa that mip denotes twigs 
(malleolos) for fuel or burning, yet he 
seems right in referring this verse to 
those turbulent and factious Jews, who 
after our Lord’s death kindled, against 
the Roman government, that fire, and 
surrounded themselves with those fames 
of sedition and rebellion, which at length 
, consumed their city and nation. Comp. 
Bishop Lowth. 
ppt I. 70 strain off thoroughly, and so refine 
as wine from its lees. It occurs as a 
Participle masc. plur. Huph. Isa. xxv. 6. 
*In the East they keep their wine in 
jugs, from which they have no method 
of drawing it off fine; it is therefore 
commonly somewhat thick and turbid 
by the lees with which it is mixed: to 
remedy this inconvenience they filtrate 
or strain it through a cloth. And to this 
custom, as prevailing in his time, the 
prophet here plainly alludes. This ex- 
position is further confirmed by the men- 
tion of Oivoy διύλισμενον filtered wine in 
the LXX Version of Amos vi. 6. 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 373, ἄς. 


Il. To fuse thoroughly, thoroughly purify by 
Jusing, as gold. occ. Mal. iii. 3; where 
LXX, yee fuse. As a participle Huph. 
ppin Well fused, purified, or refined, as 
gold. occ. 1 Chron, xxviii. 18. xxix: 4. 
Ps. xii. 7, 


ἢ é 
1. In Kal, To be old, grown old. Gen. xviii. 
12, 13. Josh. xiii. 1. & al. freq. In 
Hiph. The same. occ. Ῥίον. xxii. 6. 
Spoken of the root of a tree. occ. Job 
xiv. 8. As Ns. ~pt Old, an old man. 
Gen. xviii. 11. xix. 4. Also, Old age. 
Gen. xlviii. 10... So fem. Hp Old age, 
Ps. Ixxi. 9. Isa. xlvi. 4. As a N. masc. 
plur. opt Elders in age or authority, 
4. 4. Eldermen or Aldermen. See Gen. 
1. 7. Exod. iii. 16. Lev. iv. 15. Deut. 
xix. 12. 1 Sam. iv. 3. 2 Sam. xix. 11. 
Jud. xi. 5. Num. xxii. 7. 1 Sam. xi. 3. 
2 K. xxiii. 1, and comp. Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon. in Συνεδριον. Also ἘΞ" being 
understood (as with tn. and ἘΞ) 
which see) 2p signifies days or time of 
old age. Gen. xxxvii. 3. xliv. 20, & al. 
7p? however, I apprehend, is not pro- 
perly a word of tzme, (for it is joined 
with toD°2 ἘΞ32 advanced in days, or 
years, Gen. xviii. 11, & al. with yaw 
mn full of, or satisfied with, days, 
1 Chron. xxiii. 1, and the like). but re- 
lates to the effect which age has on the 
body. It is opposed to Ἵ"5) which de- 
_ notes the sprightliness, agility, or activity 
of youth; and in Arabic is used for 
tcarrying a burden, or taking τέ up in 
order to carry tt 3 and thongh 131 is less 
than naw Decaying age, see Ps. }xxi. 18. 
1 Sam. xii. 2. Isa. xlvi. 4, and pt denotes 
aman younger than one nD 20 full of 
days, Jer. vi. 11, or than ww one who is 
decrepit, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17; yet 1 think 
it signifies one whois gravis annis 7 heavy 
with years, and refers to that we?ght and 
inactivity which generally creeps upon 
men as they grow old, when, as Horace 
has remarked, Art. Poet. lin. 171, 


ὁ yN gt ΔῊΝ 


and are heavy and indolent both in body 
and mind. ‘Thus the sacred historian, 
1 Sam. iv. 18, remarks of Eli the high 
priest, that he was 123) ἢ) old and heavy, 
and Sophocles, C&dip. Tyran. lin. 16, 17, 


+ “ Portavit, portandum sustulit, imposuitque 
onus.” Castell. 

+ As Livy, lib. ix. cap. 3, and Horace, Sat. 1. lib. 
1, lin. 4,express it. i 
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ον 


ways. 


mentions σὺν γηρᾷ βαφεῖς ‘lepers the 
priests heavy with age. 
From }pt in this view may be derived the 
Latin segnis, slow, heavy. Hence also 
Gothic stneigs*, and Latin senea, an old 
man, whence senaius, senator, and Eng. 
senate, senator, &c. 
Il. As a.N. tpt The beard, probably so 
called because it grows old together with 
. the nian, not naturally falling off, or 
changing as nip>nn the hairs of the head 
do (see under ἘΝ), and moreover, as 
age advances, becomes longer and hea- 
vier. Lev. xiii. 29, & al. freq. Itis ap- 
plied to the beard of a lion, 1 Sam. xvii. 
35. It is well known that from the 
most ancient times, the eastern nations 
have worn their beards, which are very 
highly valued by them. This will ac- 
count for several practices which we meet 
with in Scripture. In 2 Sam. xx. 9, 
Joab took Amasa by the beard, with his 
right hand, to kiss him. ‘When two 
particular friends or relations [among 
the Moors in Morocco] meet, they an- 
xiously embrace, and {85 each other’s 
Jaces and beards for a few minutes Ms 
Encycloped. Britan. in Morocco, No. 
43, ad fin. We find traces of the same 
custom among the ancient Greeks. Agree- 
ably to which, when Thetis is suppli- 
cating Jupiter in Homer, Il. i. lin. 501, 
she takes him by the chin or beard with 
her right hand, 
——— δεξιτερὴ δ᾽ ag’ ὑπ᾽ avdegewvos ἑλεσα 
One hand she placed 
Beneath his Leard——____ 








Pore, 


Comp. II. viii. lin. 371. 
And when the spy Dolon in 1]. x. lin. 
. 454, was detected by Diomed,— 


—'O μεν ἐμελλε yevers yerps τσαχει ἢ 
ΑΨψχμενος λίσσεσθαι 
The wretch prepared 

With humble blandishment to stroke his beard. 
Porr. 














Pliny mentions it as a general custom of 
the ancient Greeks to touch the chins of 
those whom they supplicated. Nat. Hist. 
lib. xi. cap. 35. On the other hand, it 
was an eastern custom to shave, cut or 
pluck the beard in violent grief. See 
Isa. xy. 2. Jer. xli. 5. xlviii. 37. Ezra 
ix. 3. So from Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 36. 
edit. Gale, we may (though the expres- 
sions aresomewhat obscure) collect, that 


* See Junius Etymolog. Anglican, in Prirst. 
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all nations, except the Egyptians, did 
the like. And in later times, Suctonius 
in Caligula, cap. 5, relates, that on the 
news of Germanicus’s death, regulos quos- 
dam barbam posuisse—ad indicium gra- 
vissimi luctus. Some of the (foreign) 
princes cut off their beards—in token of 
the deepest affliction. 

And on 2 Sam. x. 4. 1 Chron. xix. 5. 
we may observe that to this day in the 
East cutting off a man’s beard is one of 
the most 7zfamous and affronting punish - 
ments that can be inflicted on him. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 55. 
Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 298, 9, and 
Bishop Lowth’s Note on Isa. vii. 20. 


a 
Lo set upright, erect. occ. Ps. exly. 14. 


exlvi. 8. So LXX avogbo, Vulg. erigit. 


Chald: The same. occ. Ezra vi. 113 where 


Ἵ 
I, 


LXX ὠρθώμενος, Vulg. erigatur. The 
Targums use it in the same sense. See 


Castell. . 


To compress, squeeze. oce. Jud. vi. 38, 
(LXX εξεπίασε, or απεπιᾶσε he squeezed 
out) Job xxxix. 15, (Vulg.conculcet, 
crush by treading) Isa. lix. 5.1.6; speak- 
ing of wounds, 11 δὲ they have not been 
closed, says our English translation. But 
as the Verb is in Kal, may not the words 
rather be rendered, they have not closed ? 
And in Isa. lix.5, 7 may be a par- 
ticipial N. fem. active, 4 squeezing or 
squeeze, MIN And the squeeze crusheth 
out a viper. Asa Ν. The squeezing 
or compressing of a wound. occ. Jer. 
xxx. 13, where Vulg. ad alligandum to 
bind up. It has also been supposed in 
Hos. v. 13, to signify a@ wound, from its 
being bound up, but this circumstance 
does not seem to suit the context. See 
therefore under 519. : 


IT. As a N. 7 A trap or gin which com- 


presses, squeezes, or crushes whatis aught 
in it. occ. Obad.i. 7, The men that were 
at peace with thee have deceived thee, 
(they who ate) thy bread nnn nin yow 
have laid (not a wound surely, but) a 
gin or trap ander thee. Nearly to this 
effect the LXX evedca and Vulg. insi- 
dias. 


III. Asa N. masc. plur. 1 oce. Job 


xxxvil. 9, From the dark thick cloud 
cometh the storm, and from ta Cold. 
What can these "In (if referred to this 
root) be, but the grains or masses of air, 
which in the winter, to use the words of 
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an eminently learned writer*, * being 
too large to pervade the pores, and to 
thin mixed fluids, and so keep them in 
motion, do, by means of their size, com- 
press and fix them, and so produce cold 
and frost? (Comp. ver. 10.) When frost 
is excessive, these grains will be driven 
in with such violence as to split and tear 
asunder trees, and parts of rocks, stones, 
&c. (instances whereof we had in the 
Great Frost 1740—1.) + and also to rot 
the fingers, toes, &c. of persons exposed 
long to its violence.” The Greek writers 
frequently apply καίειν, ἀπύκαιειν, ἐκ- 
καίειν, as the Latin ones do their urere, 
amburere, burning, scorching, to the ef- 
fects of intense cold; for instances see 
Junius’s Etymol. Anglican. in Tineue. 
I add from Arrian Epictet. lib. iv. cap. 8, 
towards the end, ATIOKAYZEI σε 6 
χειμών, The winter will parch you,” 
and from Xenophon, Cyri Exped. lib. iv. 
p. 291, edit. Hutch. 8vo. Aveuos βορῥας 
evayTios exves wavramacw ATIOKAION, 
xa wyyvus Tes avbpwres, where Hut- 
chinson cites from Theophrast. Hist. 
Plant. lib. iv. cap. 17, saying of a cold 
wind, ἀπόκαιειν τὰ devdpa, καὶ ὅτως ava 
motel, καὶ Enow ὡς, ad ὑφ᾽ ἡλιθ καὶ χρονϑ 
. moras yevoir av. Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 
xvii. cap. 24, writes that trees ‘‘ aduri 
guoque fervore, aut flatu frigidiore.” 
Comp. Xenoph. Cyri. Exped. lib. vii. 
p. 531, ἃ Davisit Not. 4. in Ciceron. 
Tuscul. Disput. If. 16. So in Eng. Mil- 
ton, Par. Lost, book ii. lin. 294, 5, 
the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Ecclus. xliii. 20, 21, When the cold north- 
wind bloweth—xaragayeras it devoureth 
the mountains, and ἐκκαύσει burneth the 
wilderness and devoureth the grass, ws wup 
as fire. ‘This has a considerable resem- 
blance to Virgil's 
Berew penetrabile frigus adurat. 
Georg. i. lin, 93. 
For ny, Job xxxviii. 32, see under 10. 
“Itt occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but hence as a N. yt Compressed, 
strait, narrow, occ. Prov. xxx. 31; where 
mynd Inn, Strait or narrow in the loins 
(Accinctus lumbis, Montanus) appears a 





* Mr. Spearman in his Supplement to Mr, Hut- 
chinson’s Works, printed for W. Faden, Peterborough- 
court, Fleet-street, p. 20. 

+ See Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1740, 
p- 35, and for March 1743, p. 144 
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very good periphrasis for a greyhound. 
Bochart, who embraces this interpreta- 
tion, to confirm it, cites Gratius’s cor- 
responding description of the same kind 
of dog, 


—— —adstricti succingunt ilia ventris, 

And Ovid's 

Et substricta gerens Sicyonius ilia Ladon. 

Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 427., 

Their greyhounds,” says Dr. Russell, in 

his Natural History of Aleppo, page 61. 

“ are of a very light, slender make, and 

remarkably fleet.” It is probable they 

had the same breed in Judea. 

Sw) i 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. 
811 Nauseous, loathsome. So Vulg. Nau- 
seam, and to the like effect the LXX 
Χολεραν. occ. Num, xi. 20. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the Syriac use 
of the Verb st in Ethp. namely, To be 
despised, * Contemptus est.” Castell 
under 1. 

Δ 

It seems nearly related to 5ν to burn, 
scorch. as 2M} to 2M¥, IM to IY, py to 
pyy, Ἢ to WY, which see and compare. 
Ouce Job vi. 17; spoken of the {tor- 
rents in Arabia, which, though swollen 
and impetuous in winter, dry up in sum- 
mer. What time ὙΔ they wax warm, 
they vanish; ἸΏΤΙ when it is hot, they 
are consumed out of their place. ‘Thus 
our translators, according to whose in- 
terpretation 1271 in the former hemistich 
excellently answers to 19M in the latter, 
agreeably to the usual style of the book 
of Job; and this is a strong proof of the 
justness of their Version. 

mt 

With a radical, (see Ezek. v. 2. Ruth iii. 2. 
Prov. xx. 8, 26. Jer. xxxi. 10.) but mu- 
table or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, 70 scatter, disperse. Exod. 
xxxil. 20. Ley. xxvi. 33. Num. xvi. 37. 
Job xviii. 15. 

II. Zo cast away, as somewhat filthy. Isa. 
Xxx. 22. 

Ill. Zo scatter, spread, diffuse, as know- 
ledge. Prov. xv. 7. 

IV. To spread, spread abroad, as a net. 
Prov. i. 17.—as dung. Mal. ii. 3. 

V. In Hiph. To disperse, dissipate. Prov. 
xx. 8. : : 

VI. To scatter or disperse, as corn before 


n 
σ΄ 


8 See Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. XII. 
p- 245 and 249, edit, Gotting. 
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ΙΧ, AsaN.%t A rim or crown. It is used 


X. Asa N. ΠῚ 
1. The hand, considered as spread out or 


2. A span, as much as a man can measure 
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the wind in order to winnow it, in this 
seuse to winnow. See Isa. xli. 16. Jer. 
xv. 7. xlix, 32, 36. li. .2. Prov. xx. 26, 
A wise king 170 winnoweth the wicked. 
So LXX Amuyrwp a winnower. 
“ We shall be winnow'd with so rongh a wind.” 
SuaksPear*. 
Comp. the following sense. 
sa Ν. ΠῚ A shovel, which scatters corn 
for winnowing. occ. Isa. xxx. 24. Jer. 
xv. 7. In the former text ΓΤ is clearly 
distinguished from nm, which, if the 
name of an instrument, (but comp. under 
m IX.) must be the fan or winnowing 
sheet; and that text shews the true sense 
both of the V. [ΠῚ and of the N. and that 
the latter denotes the same as the Greek 
@Tvoy, i. 6. an instrument with which 
they threw up against the wind, and 
scattered the corn after being threshed, 
in order to separate it from the chaff and 
cleanse it. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexi- 
con under IIrvov. 
Il, To examine thoroughly, as the V. ven- 
tilo is used in Latin, and sift in English. 
occ. Ps. exxxix. 3; where LXX ebiyvi- 
acas, and Vulg. investigasti thou hast 
traced out. 
II. As a N. Ἢ Strange, foreign, a stran- 
ger who had been, as it were, scattered at 
a distance, or cast away from others. For 
its various applications see Exod. xxix. 
33. xxx. 9. Lev. x. 1. Num. iii. 10. xvi. 
40. 1K. iii. 18. Job xix. 27. Hence as 
aV. To be strange, estranged, alienated. 
occ. Job xix. 13, 17. Ps. lviii. 4. Ixxviii. 
30. As a Participle Huph. 1n» Estranged, 
a stranger. occ. Ps. Ixix. 9. 


only for those rims or crowns of gold 
which were made round the ark of the 
covenant, the table of shew-bread, and 
the altar of incense, (see Exod. xxv. 
11, 24. xxx. 3.) and which were pro- 
bably so called from their diverging rays 
of gold, proclaiming in hieroglyphical 
language that each of these divinely in- 
stituted emblems represented the Eternal 
Light, considered under different charac- 
ters, even the Sun of Righteousness, who 
would in due time dffuse his all-healing 
rays throughout the world. 


expanded. occ. Isa. xl. 12, where it. is 
spoken ἀνθρωπόπαθως of God. 





* Second part Henry IV. act iv. scene 1, atthe end. 


my 


with his hand expanded from the thumb 
to the little finger, about nine inches, or 
half a cubit. The LXX have constantly 
rendered nt by σπιθαμη a span, and that 
it is equal to half a pa Er appears from 
comparing Ezek. xiii. 13, with γον, 17. 
Comp. under ts VII. But observe, 
that as Ezekiel reckons by the larger 
cubit, containing a cubit and a hand’s 
breadth, i. e. about twenty-one inches, 
so the half cubit or span must be reck- 
oned at about ten inches and a half, 
occ. Exod. xxxviii. 16. xxxix. 9. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 4. Ezek. xliii. 13; in which last 
passage observe it is joined with sn 
masculine; as nin likewise is Ezek. i. 
16. x. 10. So ΠΩ) is construed as a 
masculine N. Ezek. i. 7. Dan. x. 6. 1 K. 
vii. 45. And these seem instances of 
masculine Nouns formed with a servile n. 
Comp. under » IV. 

Hence perhaps Eng. strut, astrut. 

To sneeze, to disperse the air from the 
nosé with vehemence. occ. 2 K. iv. 35. 
But 1) may in this view be referred to’ 
Ἴ or WW to compress. Vulg. oscitavit, 
yawned. 

m7 

I. To be diffused, to spread, or spread itself, 
* diffudit se,” (Marius) as the leprosy on 
Uzziah’sforehead.occ.2 Chron. xxvi. 19. 
Jobix.7, Commanding pnb the solar orb, 
mp x and it is not diffused or dissipated, 
as all other fuel we are acquainted with 
is. Andis not this truly wonderful, that 
notwithstanding the intense and incon- 
ceivable heat of the solar orb, it should 
continue burning for thousands of years 
without any waste or diminution? But 
HE spake the word and it was done, HE © 
commanded and it stood fast. 

Il. To be diffused, to spread, as the wow or 
solar light, on a face of the earth or on 
its inhabitants. So Gen. xxxii. 31, or 32, 
And the solar light 1) my rose, i. e. was 
diffused upon him. Exod. xxii. 3, If the 
solar light vby-nrm be diffused upon him. 
Comp. 2. K. iii. 22. So of nx the light, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 4. Ps. cxii. 4; and of the 
wow Light or Sun of Righteousness, Mal. 
iv. 2; and of Christ the Glory of the 
Lord, Isa. xli. 2, 25. Comp. Deut. 
Xxxiii. 2. 

The ancient Greek poets use the same 
style. 5 
Thus Homer, Il. viii. lin. 1, 


ΗΩΣ μεν κροκοπεπλὸς EKIANATO wacay ἘΠ᾽’ aay, 
The saffron morn was spread upon the earth, — 


ν»")-- 
and Mimnermus, Tees Bie, 
~——‘Oso τ᾽ ἘΠῚ yng KIANATAI ‘HEAIOS, 
As whilst the sun is spread upon the earth. — 
Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon under 
ἭΛΙΟΣ. 


As Ns. ΠῚ A being diffused, a diffusion,| 


as of the light. occ. Isa. lx. 3, no 
The sun-rising, orient or east, where the 
sun or solar light is first spread upon the 
earth. Ps. cili. 12, & al. freq. Comp. 
Num. xxi. 11. Dent. iv. 47, in which 
and many other places wow the solar 
light is expressed. 

Ill. Asa N. mtx A nalive tree diffusing its 
shoots and branches. occ. Ps. xxxvii. 35. 
Jerome indigena a native tree. Comp. 
Eng. marg. 

1V. Asa N. mux A native, as opposed to 
a a sojourner, One who has taken root 
as it were, in the country where he lives, 
and is spreading abroad his branches. 
Exod. xii. 19, & al. freq. 

‘Der. Saxon ptpecan, and Eng. To stretch. 

ot 

‘Lo pour, pour forth, pour over. oce. Ps. 
Ixxvii. 18, The clouds 195; pour forth 
waters. Ps. xc. 5, tonoy Thou over- 
whelmest them as a flood. 45 ἃ Ν. wy 
A storm, as of rain or hail. Isa. xxv. 4. 
xxviii. 2. An inundation, flood, torrent. 
Job xxiv. 8. Hab. iii. 10, The inunda- 
tion, or overflowing of the waters passed 
away. Comp. Josh. iii. 15, 16. Isa. 
xxvii.2. Also, A copious flux, or issue, 
Ezek. xxiii. 20. As a N. Oo} An inun- 
dation, (Qu?) Isa. i. 7, at the end of 
the verse, where see Bp. Lowth’s Note, 
to which I add that M. de Calasio re- 
markably puts this text under the Root 
tm‘) and renders the word, inundationis. 
But whether the true reading of it be 
1 or to it may with the preceding 
= serve as an instance of Isaiah’s fa- 
-vourite figure, Paronomasia. 

Der. Storm, stream, swarm. 

Bhs) 

To spread abroad. ΤῈ occurs not as a V. 
simply in this sense, but this appears to 
be the leading idea from the things to 
which the word is applied in Hebrew ; 
and in the Syriac version of Jam. i. 1, it 
signifies to spread abroad, disperse. 

I. Asa N. o> The seed of vegetables, ani- 
mals or men, by which the species are 
spread abroad and multiplied. Gen. i. 11. 
iv. 25. vii. 3, & al. freq. Hence used 
for children, offspring, or posterity. Gen. 
ix. 9. xii. 7. Ley. xx. 2, & al. freq. '- 
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ων Laer 
τὰ ΣῊ Ὲ 


MDP 

As a V. in Kal, To sow. It may either 

be considered as a V. formed from the N. 

or as applied in an appropriated sense for 

spreading abroad or dispersing seed, or 
the like; for it is once used for planting 
cuttings or shoots. Isa. xvii. 10. It is 

spoken either of the seed, Gen. xxvi. 12. 

Exod. xxiii. 16.—or of the land, Exod. 

xxiii. 10. Lev. xix. 19. In Niph. To be 

sown, as seed, Lev. xi. 37.—or as land, 

Ezek. xxxvi. 9. Applied to a woman, 

Num. ν. 28. In Niph. To form, yield or 

produce seed, as vegetables. occ. Gen. 

1. 11, 12.—as a woman. occ. Ley. xii. 2. 

As a N. yp Time of sowing, seed-time. 

Gen. viii. 22. Lev. xxvi. 5. As Ns. 

masc. pl. ἘΞ») Things sown, vegetables, 

pulse. occ. Dan. i. 12. toy The same. 

oce. Dan. i. 16. 

II. As Ns. fem. pi} and yt, Pl. toys and 
ΤΊΣΙ The arm, which is capable of being 
spread abroad, or extended from the body. 
It is very frequently joined with mt to 
stretch out. Exod. vi. 6. Deut. iv. 34. 
v. 15. vii. 19, & al. freq. It is very 
often, as in the last cited texts, ascribed 
aviowromadws to God. As Ns. with a 
formative ἐξ, YY and pus The same. 
oce. Jer. xxxii. 21. Job xxxi. 22. Hence 

Il]. As a N. fem. y The shoulder or 

JSore-leg of a beast. Num. vi. 19. Deut. 
xviii. 3. | 

Der. Gr. spow old Lat. strao, (whence. 
stravi, stratum, stragulum, &e.) and 
Eng. strow or strew. 

pat 

I. To sprinkle, disperse in small masses. 
Spoken of liquids, Exod. xxiv. 6. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25.—of solids, Exod. ix. 8, 1. 

‘Job ii. 12. Ezek. x. 2. Asa N. prin 
A wessel used in sprinkling, a sprinkling 
vessel, a basin, bowl, or &c. Exod. xxvii. 
3, & al. freq. 

II. 10 appear here and there, as if sprinkled. 
occ. Hos. vii. 9. 

Der. Streak. Qu? 

nt See under nv X. 





PLURILITERALS, 


Or Words of more than three Letters, be- 
ginning with 1. 

ΠΡ Ὁ] : 

As aN. fem. npy5t plur. ΠΊΞΡΣ A scorch- 
ing, blasting wind. Michaelis on Lowth's 
Pralect. not. 41, p. 168, edit. Gottmng. 
explains nipy>t Ps. xi. 6, of that pestilen- 








mpydt 


tial destructive wind well known to the 
eastern nations, and by the Arabs called 
Smim ; and he observes, that the Syriac 
translator, in rendering the Heb. words by 
NnInD7 NNN wind of destruction, appears 
to haveunderstoodtheirtruesense. This 
meaning seems also very applicable to 
Lam. y. 10. (which see under 192 II.) 
And in Ps. exix. 53, the only remaining 
text where the word occurs, it is plainly 
used in a figurative sense for the most hor- 
rid mental distress. But what is the de- 
rivation of the compound term Myr? 
’ perhaps from "δ᾽ (Arab.) to be corrupt, 
as a wound (“ corruptum fuit, pravo 
modo se habuit vulnus,” Castel.) and ὩΣ 
to vibrate, flutter*. “It sometimes hap- 


* The reader may find other conjectures con- 
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awa 

pens,” says Niebuhr, speaking of the 
Smim (Descript. de l’Arabie, p. 81.) 
‘that during an excessive heat there 
comes ὦ breath of air still more burning 
(un soufle d’air encore plus brulant), and 
that then both men and beasts being al- 
ready overpowered and faint, this small 
increase of heat entirely deprives them 
of respiration.” For an account of the | 
other ‘effects of this destructive putrifying 
wind, and for the confirmation of the 
derivation here proposed of ΒΟΥ see 
under nnw 1. 


Ὁ} 


As aN. (from 1 to scatter, spread, and 
mat nearly related to may to overflow. 
Comp. under ΠΕῚ) A watering by drops, 
a dripping soaking rain. Once Ps.1xxii.6, 


where Targ. pps distilling, dropping. 


cerning the derivation of this word in Michaelis ‘ 
Ρ ᾿ So LXX ςσαζεσαι, and Vulg. stillantia. 


Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 623, 4. 








Γ 





san—an mat 


an 
Occurs not asa V. in Kal, but the idea evi- 


man 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 





dently is, To be bound, obliged, to pay- 
ment or punishment. It is often used in 
these senses both in Chaldee and Syriac. 
As a participial N. 21m A person bound 
to payment, a debtor ; so LXX οφειλονῖος, 
and Vulg. debitori. occ. Ezek. xviii. 7. 
Asa V. in Hiph. an (dropping the for- 
mative 7 as in 3, Dw, &c.) To make 
bound or obliged to punishment. occ. Dan. 
i. 10. ΡΣ wasn os ΠΣ ΠῚ And ye shall 
make my head answerable to the king. 


810 


To hide, conceal. In Niph. To be hid, con- 
cealed. Josh. x. 16, 17, 27, & al. freq. 
With > and a V. Infin. following, To be 
concealed in doing ἃ thing, to do it secretly. 
Gen. xxxi. 27. In Hiph. To hide, shel- 
ter. Josh. vi. 17, 25. Isa. xlix. 2. In 
Hith. To hide oneself, take shelter. Gen. 
iii. 8. 1 Sam. xiv. 11. Asa N.xann 4 
hiding place. occ, 1 Sam. xxiii. 23. Isa. 
ἔχει, 2. 





I. 


It seems nearly related to the preceding 
Non, as ΠῺΣ to Noa, NHN to xan, ἄχεα. 
Comp. 1 K. xxii. 25, with 2 Chron. 
xvili. 24. And it should be observed, 
that in Josh. ii. 16. 1 K. xxii. 25. 2 K. 
vii. 12. Jer. xlix. 10, many of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read the Verb with the 
&, San. 

In Kal, To hide, hide oneself. occ. Isa. 
xxvi. 20; where observe, that 1m seems 
to be not feminine but masculine, » being 
substituted for 7 as usual in other inflec- 
tions of Verbs for 4 final. In Niph. To 
be hidden. occ. Josh. ii. 16. 1 Καὶ. xxii, 25. 
2 K. vii. 12. Jer. xlix. 10. As. aN. 
pean A hiding place, covert. occ. Hab. 
jii. 4; where it seems to denote the cloud 
in which the divine glory appeared. See 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. 


II. Asa N. an 4 hidden, or secret place, 


the bosom, in which sense the word is 
often used in the Samaritan version. So 


b5n—van 


Valg. sinu, and Targ. ROY. occ. Job. xxxi. 
33, If I covered my transgressions, as 
Adam, by hiding my iniquities ‘ama in my 
bosom. It does not, however, appear 
from the sacred history in Gen. iii. that 
Adam did this. And we must remember 


that in this book neither Job nor: his. 


friends spake by inspiration, and there- 
fore might be, and, no doubt, often were, 
mistaken. See Job xxxviii. 1. xl. 2,.4, 
5, xlii. 3, 6, 7. ; 
III. As a N.nan, see Root nan. 
32n To hide or cherish in the bosom, to che- 


rish, in which sense, according to Ma- 


rius de-Calasio, it is used likewise-in 

Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. Comp. Cas- 

tell, Lexic. in 11n. occ. Deut. xxxiii. 3. 

Surely 12n he hath cherished, (Valg. 

dilexit, he hath loved) the peoples, i. e. 

the tribes of Israel. Comp. under toy. 
oan 

To thresh, or beat with a stick or staff, as 
corn or fruit trees. occ. Deut. xxiv. 20. 
Jud. vi. 11. Ruth ii. 17. Isa. xxvii. 12. 
xxvill. 27; from which last passage the 
idea is evident. It is used in the same 
sense both in Syriac and Arabic. See 
Castell, and Michaelis. And the LXX 
render it by ῥαξδιζω to thresh with a rod 
or stick, Jud. vi. 11. Ruth ii. 17. So by 
ῥαΐδῳ τινασσω, Isa. xxviii. 27. 

From this Root, by dropping the aspirate 

’ 1, may perhaps be derived the Latin 
batuo, Saxon beatan, Welsh baeddu, 
French battre, Italian battere, Spanish 
batir; all of which Junius (Etymol. An- 
glic. in BEATE) well observes seems to 
be from some common origin. Hence 
also the Eng. to beat, a bat (to strike 
with) batile, batter, battery, &c. beetle, 
a heavy mallet. 

ban . 

10 bind, tie, connect, confine, or passively 
to be bound, &c. It occurs not, however, 
as a V. simply in any of these senses, but 

I. Asa N. dan 

1. A cord, or rope by which things are 
bound, ἄς. Josh. ii. 15. Jer. xxxviii. 6, 
& al. freq. by ban The cord of the 
yoke, what binds it to the neck. Isa. x. 
27. 

Josephus, Ant. lib. viii. cap. 14, § 4, 
relating the history of 1 K. xx. 30, 31, 
Says, Οἱ δὲ waxnes ἐνδυσάμενοι καὶ σχοι- 
γιὰ ταῖς κεῴαλαις περιθεμιενοι, BTWS Yap 
τὸ τσάλαιον ἐκετευον οἱ Συροι, κ. τ΄. Δ. But 
they being clothed in sackcloth, and 
having put cords about their heads, for 
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‘2. 


3. 


4. 


Kae 


Sar: 


such was the ancient mode of supplication 
among the Syrians, &c.—We meet with 
something like this among the Babylo- 
nians, in the female suppliants at the 
temple of Mylitta; for these also used 
to be crowned with cords. Comp. under 
Ὁ VI. 

Hence Eng. cable. 

The roping of a ship, though rendered 
mast. Proy. xxiii. 34, As he that lieth 
Dan wisn at the top of the roping, i. e. 
where it is fastened to the mast. So 
perhaps Jon. i. 6, bann a the master of 
the roping; i. e. the officer who imme- 
diately presided over the management of 
the ropes, and the navigating of the ship. 
Plur. in Reg. *>2n Ropes, tacklings. occ. 
Isa, xxxiii. 23. 

Plur. in Reg. Rope-men, sailors employed 
in handling the ropes. Ezek. xxvii. 8, 27, 
& al. In the last cited passage *5an are 
distinguished from ὙΠ i. e. I suppose, 
the ordinary or inferiour seamen. 

A tract or portion of land which used to 
be measured by a rope or cord, as it is 
with us by a chain. (So Zech. ii. 1, or 5, 
ito San a cord of measuring, a measu- 
ring cord) Deut. iii. 4. xxxii. 9. Comp. 
Ps. xvi. 6. (where see Dr. Hammond's 
and Mr. Merrick’s note) Ps. Ixxviii. 55. 
Amos vii. 17. Mica ii. 5. 2 Sam. viii. 2. 
«* And he measured two lines—Repeat, 
from the foregoing word ban a line, to 
put to death, and the fulness of a line to 
keep alive. And this supplement is na- 
tural and agreeable to the language. 
Many instances may be produced of this 
nature. Thus Ps. cxxxiii. 3. cx. 3. exii. 
8.—He measured them by line, i. e. he 
divided the country of the Moabites into 
several: parts, that he might the better 
know what towns it was most proper to 
demolish—and to extirpate the inhabit- 
ants of them. Let me just add, that the 
plenitude or fulness of the line seems to 
denote a very large tract of the country ; 
and might be larger, for any thing our 
author can tell, than that where’ the 
inhabitants were ordered. to be put to 
death.” Dr. Chandler's Review of the 
History of the Man after God’s own 
Heart, p. 179, notes, where see more. 


. 4 rope or cord set for a snare, laqueus. 


Job xviii. 10. The»2n Snares or toils 
of death or the grave, Ps. xviii. 6. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 6. & al. allude to the ancient man- 
ner of hunting, which is still practised in 
some countries, and was performed by 








** surrounding a considerable tract of 
ground by a circle of nets (comp. Ps. 
cxl. 6.), and afterwards contracting the 
circle by degrees, till they had forced all 
the beasts of that quarter together into 
a narrow compass; and then it was 
that the slaughter began. This manner 


2S aA NT SO 


of hunting was used in Italy, of old, as}: 


well as all over the eastern parts of the 
world *; and it was from this custom 
that the poets sometimes represent Death 
as surrounding persons with her nets, and 
as encompassing them on every side. Thus 
Statius, lib. v. sylv. 1, lin. 156, 
Furve miserum circum undique Lethi 
Vallavére plage.” 
Spence’s Polymetis, Dial. xvi. p. 262, 3, 
So Horace, lib. iii. ode 24, lin. 8, uses 
the expression Laqueis mortis todls or 
nets of death, 

6. The silocr cord, Eccles. xii. 6, denotes the 
whole spinal marrow from its coming 
out of the skull, with all its nervous 
branches; that cord, composed of many 
fibres, which regulates the motions of 
every part of the body, and which is 
properly denominated sz/ver, on account 
of its retired situation, its exceilency, 
and especially of its resplendent white- 
ness, like that of silver. See more in So- 
lomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, by Dr. 
Smith, p. 178, &e. 

7. A string of persons following one another. 
occ. 1 Sam. x. 5, 10. 

Il. To be bound, confined, straitened. occ. 
Job xvii. 1, My breath nan is confined, 
straitened, oppressed (Vulg. attenuatur); 
my days are extinct, the sepulchral cells 
(are ready) for me ; for in the elephantia- 
sis, Job's distemper, ‘ Death is usually 
caused by a violent suffocation.—So Are- 
teus.” Michaelis’ Recueil de Questions, 
p. 75. AsaN. ban A gird, or girding 

é pain, Tormen. Job xxi. 17 ; particularly 
as of a woman in travail. Isa. xiii. 8. 
xxvi. 17. Ixvi.7, an Throes, pangs, are 
used for the young which occasion them. 
oce. Job xxxix. 3; where the LXX ren- 
der it by Q4ivas, which is applied in the 
same manner by the profane Greek 
writers. Thus in the Orphic Hymn to 
Semele, lin. 4, 

Ἧ μεγαλας QAINAS EAASZATO muUeDoge) συγῃ, 
Cast forth her sorrows in the fiery blaze. 


* Comp. Virgil, Aen. iv. lin. 121, 13]. And for 
an entertaining and instructive account of this mode 
of hunting, as practised by the modern eastern na- 
tons, see Shaw’s Travels, Ρ. 235. 
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S5n 
And Callimachus in his Hymn to Delos, 
lin. 120, 


Ὡμοτοχες QAINAS ATIHPEISANTO Acasa, 
The lioness casts forth her savage pangs. 


AsaV. To be, as it were, ix labour or 
travail, with wickedness. Ps. vii. 15. 


ΠῚ. 70 bind or oblige another to oneself by 


a pledge, to take a pledge from. Job 
xxii. 6, For nsx dann thou hast bound 
by a pledge, or taken a pledge from, thy 
brethren for nothing. Also, To take for 
a pledge. Job xxiv. 3. Exod. xxii. 26. 
Deut. xxiv. 6, 17. But Cant. viii. 5, 
should be rendered, I raisedthee up under 
the citron tree; there thy mother qnban 
received a pledge for thee; there she re- 
ceived a pledge that bare thee. ‘To this 
purpose Mr. Harmer, in the Outlines of 
a New Commentary on Solumon’s Song, 
p- 351, 2, who very justly observes, that 
the “* common translation of this verse 
cannot be right; the eastern people, says 
he (p. 350), eat, drink, and sleep under 
trees, but they do not bring forth their 
children there —And if such » circum- 
stance had happened, to what purpose is 
it mentioned here?” As aN. dan, and 
fem. in Reg. nban (Ezek. xviii. 7.) A 
pledge by which one is bound to another, 
a real bond. Ezek. xviii. 12, 16. xxxiii. 15. 


IV. Since taking any thing upon piedge is 


taking the propriety of it from the former 
owner for a time, and if there be nothing 
to redeem it, for ever; hence ban is in 
some connections equivalent to taking 
away, seizing upon, spoiling, or the like. 
Eccles. v. 5, or 6. Isa. xiii. 5. liv. 16. 
xxxii. 7. Oniy band to seize upon the 
poor, take away their property, the Verb 
being applied not only to the thing, but 
to the person, in this, as well as in the — 
preceding sense. Or should we not ra- 
ther translate, with Bishop Lowth, to 
entangle the humble with lying words ὃ 
Cant. ii. 15, The little foxes or jackalls 
tna wrbann (not who spoil the vine- 

ard by eating the grapes, for the scene 
of this book of Canticles is in the spring, 
several months before the grapes are ripe 
in Judea, but) who seize upon the vine- 
yards, as if they were taken in pledge, 
by surrounding them in the night in 
great numbers, and with their disagree- 
able howlings disturbing the owners, as 
these animals do in that country to this 
day. See Russell's Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, 
p- 60. and Harmer's Outlines, &c. p. 
256, &c. 

N2 
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V. To be bound or obliged to punishment.|ran . 
Prov. xiii. 13, He that despiseth the word|1. To conjoin, join, or fit together ; as the 


san : 


35 Sam» shall be bound to zt, shall become 
obnoxious to punishment on that account. 
Vulg. Ipse se in futurum obligat, he 
obliges or binds himself for the future. 
Neh. i. 7, 15 139an ban We are strongly 
bound to thee, i.e. liable to severe punish- 
ment from thee. So Mic. ii. 10. dann 
yoo) bam It is bound even with a grie- 
vousbond; or, It is bound, and the bond 
- is griévous. Job xxxiv. 31, Is it to be said 
(comp. ver. 18.) to God, I have suffered 
bans xd (what) I was not obliged to, or, 
did not deserve ? 
VI. As aN. fem. in Reg. nhiann 4 well- 
connected design, a counsel wisely con- 
certed. occ. Job xxxvii. 12. Soin plur. 
midann occ. Proy. i. 5. xi. 14. xii. 5. 
sx, 18, χχιν δ. 
VII. As for the meaning of destroying, cor- 
rupting, or spoiling, which the Lexicons 
and translators have given to this Heb. 
word, I think it should be expunged. 
The texts where it has been supposed to 
have this signification are noted under 
the preceding senses. 
VIII. Chald. As a V. it is rendered to 
destroy, hurt, and the Nouns, hurt, da- 
mage. But it seems to be applied nearly 
in the same view as the Hebrew ban in 
Sense IV. above. Dan. vi. 22, or 23, And 
(the lions) »52n 85 have not seized me. 
It occurs also as a V. Ezra vi. 12. Dan. 
iv. 20 or 23. ii. 44. vi. 26 or 27. vii. 14. 
As Ns, ban A seizing, as of fire on per- 
sons. occ. Dan. iii. 25.—of lions. occ. 
Dan. vi. 25. sban A seizing, encroach- 
ment. occ. Ezra vi. 12. n’72n Nearly the 
same. Dan. vi. 22 or 23. 
pan 
I. To fold together, as the hands or arms. 
oce. Eccles. iv. 5. As aN, pan A fold- 
ing, as of the hands or arms. occ. Prov. 
vi. 10. xxiv. 33. 
II. To enfold, embrace, in love and affection. 
Gen. xxix. 13. 2 K. iv. 16, & al. Comp. 
Prov. iv. 8. 
Ill. 70 embrace, lay hold on. occ. Job 
xxiv. 8, They embrace or cling to the rock 
Jor want of shelter. Lam. iv, 5, Those 
that were brought up in, or nursed on, 
scarlet embrace dunghills, i. e. are glad 
to lodge in those wretched hovels where 
the people of the East lay up their *cow 
dung and other excrementitious substances 
for fuel. 
* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i, p, 256. 





curtains of the tabernacle, &c. See 
Exod. xxvi. 3—11. xxxvi. 1O—18. .As 
Ns. fem. nian A joining, coupling. Exod. 
xxvi. 4, & al. mann Nearly the same, 
or place of joining. Exod, xxvi. 4, 5, 
& al. ) 


II. In Kal, To join, consociate, as friends or 


allies. Gen. xiy. 3. Jud. xx. 11. 2 Chron. 
xx. 36. In Hith. and Chald. Ith. To 
join, assoctate oneself, 2 Chron. xx.35,37. 
As a participial N. 52m An associate, 
companion, friend. Ps. cxix. 63, & ἃ]... In 
plur. it seems to denote the associated 
merchants or merchants companions, who 
belonged to the same caravan. Job χ]. 26, 
or xli. 6. Proy. xxi. 9. xxv. 24, (It is) 
better to dwell in the corner of the house- 
top than (with) a brawling woman nn) 
42n in a wide house, say our transla- 
tors, placing in the margin, an house of 
society. For the illustration of the for- 
mer part of these texts, see Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p.172. On the latter 
part I observe, that the LXX render the 
Heb. 727 men by ev οίκῳ κοινῷ, so Vulg. 
by in domo communi, in a common house, 
i. 6. in ahouse common, or shared out, to 
several families. For ‘‘ the general me- 
thod of building,” says Dr. Shaw (Tra- 
vels, p. 207, 8.), ““ both in Barbary and 
the Levant, seems to have continued the 
same from the earliest ages, down to this 
time, without the least alteration or im- 
provement, Large doors, spacious cham- 
bers, &c.—The court is for the most part 
surrounded with a cloyster, over which, 
when the house has one or more stories, 
there is a gallery erected.—From the 
cloysters or galleries we are conducted 
into large spacious chambers of the same 
length with the court, but seldom or 
never communicating with one another. 
One of them NG kbd serves a whole 
Jamily ; particularly when a father in- - 
dulges his married children to live with 
him; or when several persons join in the 
rent of the same house.” Here then we 
have a52n m3, i. 6. a house common to 
several families, and of course roomy or 
spacious. ae 


III. In Hiph. To join or tack sentences or 


words together. occ. Job xvi. 4, I could 
tack together (old) sayings against you ; 
alluding to the speech of Eliphaz, who 


. in the preceding chapter had urged such 


sayings against Job, See Scott’s Poetical 
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ες Translation. And this text may throw 


light on the following application of the 
word. ; 


IV. 70 join words together for the purposes 


of incantation, to use spells or enchant- 
ments. And asa Ν. Ἴ2π| An enchantment. 
occ.Deut. xviii. 11.(whereTargum [100 p05 
a mutterer of a spell, or charm, LXX φαρ- 
μᾶκος επαειδων εἐπαοιδὴν a sorcerer singing 
a spell or charm) Ps. lviii. 6. (where Targ. 
ΣΟῚ 3109, Symmachus evasyv a charmer) 
Isa. xlvii. 9, 12. (where LXX emaodwy 
spells, charms.) The notion of perform- 
ing wonderful or miraculous feats by 
charms or spells has prevailed among all 
the nations of the world. No doubt, the 
origin of so odd, though universal, an 
opinion, was the real miracles performed 
at the word of the prophets of the Al- 
mighty, whom the devil would needs ape 
in this as in other instances. Isaiah, 
ch. vili. 19, expressly mentions wizards 
that peep and that mutter; pretending 
doubtless by such peeping and muttering 
to procure the assistance of the power of 
the air, or of the prince of it; but all 
such pretensions, whether true or false, 
were not only a forsaking of God, but a 
setting up of his creature against him, 
and therefore were expressly forbidden 
to his people, and that under pain of 
death. (See Exod. xxii. 18. Lev. xx. 27.) 
But besides these highly criminal incan- 
tations, it appears from Ps. lviii. 6, and 
other passages, that they had a method 
{as some of the Easterns still have) of 
charming serpents by sounds, soas to ren- 
der them tractable and harmless. But of 
this see more under wn>, and comp. 
Bate's Crit. Heb. invan. To throw light 
on the expression aN 7210, Ps. lviii.6. 
which I know not how better to translate 
than by the chanter of incantations or 
charms, would observe that the ancients 


| expressly ascribe the incantation of ser- 


pents to the human voice. Thusin Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Medea is said to have 
soothed the monstrous serpent or dragon 
which guarded the golden fleece, with 
her sweet voice, 





“H3em ENOTIH: ϑελξαι repac 
Lib. iv, lin. 147% 

And the laying of that dragon to sleep is 

by Ovid, Metam. lib vii. lin. 153, 5, 
ascribed to the word uttered by Jason, 


Verbaque ter dixit placidos facientia somnos,— 


Somnus in ignotos oculos subrepit— 





So Virgil attributes the like effects on ser- 
pents to the sdng, as well as to the touch 
of the enchanter, Ain. vii. lin. 753, ἄς, 
Vipereo generi, et graviter spirantibus Hydris. 

_ Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat, 
Mulcebatque iras, et morsus arte levabat. 

V. As a N.fem.tnan A contusion, bruise, 
by which a number of the small vessels 
are broken, and the blood and humours 

- they contained are collected together, but 
not discharged. Exod. xxi. 25. Prov. 
xx. 30. 

"292n Occurs not as a V. in this redupli- 
cate form, but as a N. fem. plur. in Reg. 
main The black spots of the leopard, 
so called from their resemblance to con- 
tusions or bruises on the human body. 
occ. Jer, xiii, 23. 

wan 

[. To bind round, or about, as with ropes. 
Ezek. xxvii. 24. 

Il. In. Kal, To dind, as ornaments about 
the head. Exod. xxix. 9. Lev. ‘viii. 13. 
Comp. Ezek. xvi. 10. Jon. ii. 6. Job 
xl. 8, or 13, Bind their faces in the secret 
place or sepulchre. It seems an allusion 

» to the cloth bound about the faces of the 
dead. Comp. John xi. 44. xx. 7. 

III. In Kal, Yo gird or saddle a beast to 
ride on. So LXX, frequently emoarlw. 
Gen. xxii. 3. Jud. xix. 10. There is 
no ground for supposing that the ancient 
eastern saddles were like our modern 
ones, and furnished with stirrups, &c. 
Such were not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till many ages after the He- 
brew Judges. ‘* Let us remark, says, 
the learned and inquisitive Goguet, that 
no nation of antiquity knew the use of 
either saddles or stirrups.” Origin of 
Laws, vol. 111, p. 172, English edit. 
And even in our own times the Swedish 
traveller Hasselquist, when at Alexandria 
in Egypt, says, “1 procured an equi- 
page which 1 had never used before. It 
was an ass with an Arabian saddle, 
which consisted only of a cushion on 
which [ could sit, and a handsome bridle.” 
Travels, p. 52. But even’the cushion 
seems an improvement upon the ancient 
eastern saddles, which were probably 
nothing more than a kind of rug girded 
to the beast. 

IV. In Kal, To bind or be bound up, as 
wounds, Isa. i. 6; or broken limbs, 
Ezek. xxx. 21. xxxiv. 4. But in this 
view it is commonly applied figuratively 
to comforting the afflicted, as Job v. 18. 


ANP 


Ps. exlvii. 3. Isa. Ixi..1 ; or to repairing 
what was destroyed in akingdom or state, 
as Isa. xxx. 26. Comp. Isa. iil. 7. 

V. In Kal, To bind or oblige by laws or 
government, to govern. Job xxxiv. 27. 
What? shall he who hateth right (as 
Job in his impatience had supposed God 
to do) govern? And wilt thou condemn 
him who is eminently just? That is, 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? 

nan 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. 
masc. plur. t»nan Flat plates or slices. 
(Eng. marg.) occ. 1 Chron. ix. 31. So 
fem. nando The same, a flat plate of 
metal. That this is the true sense of the 
words, appear from Ezek. iv. 3, Take 
unto thee ann a flat plate or slice (Eng. 
marg.) of iron, and set it for a wall of 
iron, &c. It occurs also, Lev. ii. 5. 
vi. 21. vii. 9. 1 Chron. xxiii. 39; in all 
which passages, though our translation 
renders it a pan, it seems rather to de- 
note such a plate of metal as the Arabs * 
still use to dake their cakes of bread on. 
And this interpretation is confirmed by 
the sense of the Verb in Arabic, which 
Schultens (MS. Orig. Heb.) says is pro- 
perly, planus, complanatus fuit, to be 

flat, plain, or flatted, which I take to be 
also the radical idea of the Heb. word. 
ant 

It denotes circularity of motion or form. 

I. Zo move or reel round, like a drunken 
man. occ. Ps. ον]. 27. So Montanus, 
iverunt in orbem, they went round. As 
a N. an or ΔΠ A circle, orbit or sphere. 
occ. Isa. xl. 22, Who sitteth upon, or 
rather above ~axn xn the circuit, or 
orbit of the earth, and all the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers. This text 
seems to relate to the circular revolution 
of the earth in its orbit. Job xxii. 14, 
He walketh (upon) to» 310 the circuit 
or circular circumference of the heavens. 
This shews that Eliphaz thought the 
heavens were of a circular or spherical 
form. And so likewise thought the Son 
of Sirach, Ecclus. xxiv. 5, ΓΥΡΟΝ OY- 
PANOY exvxawoa μονὴ I alone (says 
“ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 232, &c. 

To what that sensible writer has produced, I add 

the testimony of Niebuhr, Description de PArabie, 

p- 46: Les Arabes du Desert se servent d’une 

Plaque du Fer pour cuire leurs pains ou gateaux. So 

in his Voyage, tom. i. p. 188, Aprés que les Arabes 


ont formé un grand gateau plat de pite, ils le cui- 
sent sur une ronde Plaque du Fer. 
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bo 


an 


Wisdom) compassed the cireuit of hea- 
ven. Job xxvi. 10. am pn He hath de- 
scribed a sphere over the face of the 
waters. Prov. viii. 27, 2m \pna When 
he described a sphere over the face of the 
deep. ‘These last two texts mutually 
illustrate each other, and plainly relate 
to the formation of the spherical shell 
of earth over the central abyss or great 
deep. 

Il. As aN. fem. πὶ An instrument to 
mark out circles, a compass or pair of 
compasses. occ. Isa. xliv. 13. 

ΠῚ. The word is applied to the celebration 
of religious feasts, whether in honour of 
the true God; or of idols, as | K. xii. 32; 
and in the reduplicate form it plainly de- 
notes dancing round in circles, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 16. It is moreover certain from 
Jud. xxi. 19, 21. 2 Sam. vi. 14, 16. 
1 Chron. xv. 29, that religious dances 
were used in the worship of the true 
God; and it is well known how emi- 
nent a part they made of the religious 
rites of the tancient Heathen, as. they 
do of the tmodern to this day: and 
there can be little doubt but that (as 
ὃ Hutchinson has well observed) the an- 
cient idolaters did by these dances intend 
to attribute the progressive rotations of 
the earth and \| planets in their circular 


+ From whence the Mahometan Dervises also 
derive their circulatory or rotatory dances, of which 
see the excellent Observations on the Religion, &c. 
of the Turks, p. 42, 43, note, 2d edit. 

¢ For instances, see Picart’s Ceremonies and Re- 
ligious Customs of ali Nations, vol. iii. p. 87, 88, 
120, 160, 177, 234, Eng. edit. fol. 

§ Moses’ Principia, part ii. p. 259, & al. 

|| There isa very remarkable passage to our pre- 
sent purpose in Luciun Περι Opyncews, vol. i. p. 913, 
edit. Bened. where he says to his friend— First of 
all you seem to me to be ignorant that this business 
of dancing is not novel, nor an affair of yesterday, 
which began in the days of our fathers or grand- 
fathers; but they who have given the truest ac- 
count of the origin of dancing will tell you, that it 
had its rise with the first beginning of all things, 
and was coeval with that ancient God Lovz. Ἢ γεν 
χορεία τῶν ασσερωνγκαι ἡ τρος τες ἀπλανεῖς τωντλανηίων 
συμπλοκη; καὶ εὑρυθμος avlwy κοινωνία, καὶ εὐτακτος 
ἁρμονια, τῆς wpwroyors opyncews δείγματα ἐστι. For the 
choral revolution of the stars,and the complicated mo- 
tion of the planets among the fixed stars, and their ree 
gular communion with each other, and well-ordered 
harmony, are instances of the primeval dancing.” 
Comp. Milton’s Par. Lost, book iii. lin. 579. & v. 1. 
620, &c. Mons. Volney thinks that the sacred dance 
of the Mahometan Dervises is intended to imitate 
the motion of’ the stars—‘ la danse des Derviches, 
dont les tournoyements ont pour objet d’imiter les 
mouvements des Astres.’? Voyage en Syrie, tom. ii. p. 
403, note. 
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orbits to the independent power of their 
God, the Heavens; and that the per- 
formance of this service by believers was 
designed to reclaim those motions to Je- 
hovah, as the original author of them. 
Thus far all is clear: But whether the 
several sacred feasts were denominated 
an from the circular dances which con- 
stituted so remarkable a part of the ser- 
vices performed on them, as Mr. Hut- 
chinson * thought ; or whether the term 
an only refers to the periodical return of 
the religious solemnity, and ‘“ means 
only, as Bate (Crit. Heb.) expresses it, 
the day returning at its round,” I would 
wish the attentive reader to determine 
for himself: Either way the name ΔΤ is 
significant and proper, and is frequently 
used for the festival itself, and a few 
times for the festival victim, or animals 
sacrificed at the festival, Exod. xxiii. 18. 
Ps. exviii. 27. Mal. ii. 3, where Bishop 
Newcome “ solemn sacrifices.” Asa V. 
Either, 70 celebrate a periodical festival 
or feast, the sense of the V. being taken 
from the N. according to Bate; or, To 
dance round in circles, to celebrate a feast 
with such dances, See inter al. Exod. 
v. 1. xii. 14. Montanus generally renders 
the V. in this view by tripudio to dance, 
and the N. by tripudium a dancing. 

IV. Asa N. mase. plur. in Reg. (formed 
like 179 1 Chron. xix. 4, from 12) "an 
Cracks ox fissures in a tock, for the cir- 
culation of the air into, and of, vapours 
and water out of, the abyss. occ. Cant. 
ii. 14. Jer. xlix. 16. Obad. ver. 3. The 
Vulg. render it by cavernis caverns, 
foraminibus holes, and scissuris fissures ; 
the LXX in the two latter passages by 
τρύμαλια, and ory a hole. 
ain 10 dance round and round in circles. 
occ. 1 Sam. xxx. 16, Ps. xlii. 5. Comp. 
2 Sam. vi. 14, 16. 


IM 


Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but seems nearly 
related to the preceding in (as "12 to 
72, 812 tota) Asa N. 852 is rendered by 
the LXX φοξητρον an object of terrour, 
by the Vulg. pavorem Sright, but more 
exactly by Aquila, yupwow a gyration, 
circumagitation. Once Isa. xix. 17, The 
land of Judah shall be to Egypt sin for 
a circumagitation, that is, shall make the 
Egyptians turn round this way and that 
for terrour. Observe, that seven of Dr. 


* See his Introduction to Moses’ Sine Princip. 


p. 244. 


83 Son San 


Kennicott’s Codices read 735 ; comp. 
therefore an I. 

23 ἢ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but as a N. 
ΔΙῚ A locust or grasshopper. It is plainly 
used for a particular species of locust. Lev. 
xi. 22. It occurs des Num. xiii. 34. 
2 Chron. vii. 13. Eccles. xii. 5. Isa. x1. 
22. In Arabic the V. signifies to veil, 
hide; whence Bochart (vol. iii. 444.) 
conjectures that these insects were so 
called, because, as is well known, they 
sometimes fly in such swarms as to veil 
the sun, and darken the air. But as I 
presume this circumstance is not pecu- 
liar to any particular kind of locust, 1 
should rather think that 231m denotes 
the cucullated species of locust, so deno- 
minated by the Naturalists from the Cu- 
cullus, cow! or hood with which they are 
naturally furnished, and which serves to 
distinguish them from the other kinds. 
In Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, Tab. 255 
and 256, the reader will meet with se- 
veral of this sort, particularly No. 2, 
3, 4; and No.3, is by Scheuchzer called 
** Locusta minor flavicans, Chagab edulis. 
The lesser yellowish locust, the eatable 
Chagab.” By inspecting Scheuchzer’s 
plates it will appear that some of the 
locusts (particularly those of the cucul- 
lated species) in shape + nearly resemble 
our common grasshopper. Hence may 
be illustrated Eccles. xii. 5, 2307 dando» 
And the locust or grasshopper shall be a 
burden to tiself. Where the dry, shrunk, 
shrivelled, crumpling, craggy old man, 
his back-bone sticking out, his knees 
projecting forwards, his arms backwards, 
his head downwards, and the apophyses 
or bunching parts of the bones in ge- 
neral enlarged, is very aptly described by 
that insect{. “ And from this exact 
likeness, says my learned author, with- 
out all doubt arose the fable of Tithonus, 
that living to extreme old age, he was at 

: last turned into a grasshopper.” 

ant 

Occurs not as a V. in the Heb. Bible, but 
in Syriac signifies to go round in a circle ; 
and as a N. smban 4 circuit; and in 
Arabic to jump or hop along, ““ subsultim 


Ὁ The locust and grasshopper, says Dr. Smith, 
Ρ. 156, differ very little either in their nature or 
form. . 
t See this more fully proved by the excellent 
Di. Smith in his King Solomon’s Portraiture of Old 
Age, p. 149, &c. 
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incedit,” Castell. Hence we have the 
~ name of a place in Canaan, mentioned 
Josh. xv. 6. xviii. 19, nban ma The 
house of revolution or of the revolver, 


wh 


xvill. 46, the word is 14M shall shake 
with fear or horrour namely, which comes 
to the same thing. Comp. PS. Ixviii. 6. 
Jer. vi. 24, & al. 


ee 


probably so called from a temple dedi-|Der. Gird, girt, girdle. 
cated to the Heavens under this attribute |4n 
of causing the revolution of the earth and |I. To penetrate, be penetrative, sharp, acute. 


planets in their orbits. And indeed with- 
out recurring either to Syriac or Arabic, 
we may, with * Hutchinson, consider the 
word 153m. as a compound of the Heb. 
an to move in a circle, and >3 to roll 
round ; and in this view it admirably 
expresses both the annual and diurnal 
motion of the earth and planets. Comp. 
under 3m III. and now VI. 


an 


I. To gird, gird round, as with a girdle, 
whether about the loins or the paps. See 
Exod. xii. 11. Lev. viii. 7. Comp. Rev. 
i. 13.—with armour, Deut. i. 41.—with 
a sword, Jud. iii. 16. 1 Sam. xvii. 39. 
xxy. 13.—with sackcloth, 2 Sam. iii. 31. 
Comp. Joel, i. 13. As a participial N, 
nan A girdle, belt. occ. 1 Sam? xviii. 4. 
2 Sam. xx. 8, Prov, xxxi. 24; on 
which last passage observe that curiously- 
wrought or embroidered + girdles are 
still an essential part of Eastern finery 
both to men and women. Comp. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 11. Fem. an and in Reg. man 
plur. nn A girdle, cincture. occ, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 11. 1 K. ii, δ. Isa. iii. 24. Gen. 
iil. 7; where not only the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, but eleven of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Hebrew Codices read ΠῚ Δ, and 
eight of them ANN; and observe that 
in this last text the Targ. renders the 
word by 3171 cinctures (so LXX, wepi- 
ζωματα, and Vulg. perizomata), which 
it is plain our first parents girded or 
fastened about their loins to hide their 
nakedness, of which, after their trans- 
gression, they were ashamed. Comp. Gen. 
ii. 25. iii. 10, 11, and ps VII. Fem. 
mann 4 girding. occ. Isa. iii. 24. 

Be ogird, confine, restrain. occ, Ps. Ixxvi. 
ΠῚ. In a Niph. sense, To be girded, as with 
joy, in allusion probably to the sumptu- 
ous girdles worn on joyful occasions. 
Comp, Isa. iii. 24. occ. Ps. Ixy. 13. 

IV. In a Niph. sense. To be girded, to suf- 
Jer or feel girds or pangs. occ. 2 Sam. 
xxl 46. In the parallel passage Ps. 
* Moses’ Principia, part ii. p. 257, 8 


__ t+ See Shaw’s Travels, p- 227, 2d edit and Lad 
M, W. Montague’s Letter 29, vol. ii. p- 13. 7 





It occurs not however as ἃ V. in Kal 
simply in this sense, but as a Ν. ἼΠ 
Sharp, as a sword. Ps, lvii. 5, & al. In 
Huph. To be sharpened, made sharp. occ. 
Ezek. xxi. 9, 10, 11, or 14, 15, 16; in 
which passages, asin others, observe that 
an a sword is feminine. Proy. xxvii. 17, 
is by many referred to this root; Iron 
im sharpeneth zron, so a man 3) ἽΠ᾽ 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. 
It is hard to annex ideas to these words 
as they stand in our translation. If 35 
denoted the edge of a sharp instrument, 
we might then refer that Heb. word to 
the mind, and illustrate the text by Ho- 
race’s comparison of himself to a { whet- 
stone, and observe with Longinus (De 
Sublim. ὃ 18.) that ‘‘ they who are in- 
terrogated by others wapoguvorres whet- 
ting themselves, on a sudden reply to 
what is said with eagerness and truth.”’ 
But the Heb. word for an edge is "5, 
never, so far as I can find, 35. For this 
text, therefore, see under thie following 
Root ΓΤ. 


II. To be sharp, eager, fierce, as wolves, 


sharp set, as we say. occ. Hab. i. 8. 


Ill. As ἃ Ν. fem. n° An enigma, a pa- 


rable, which penetrates the mind, and 
when understood makes a deep impres- 
ston of what is intended or represented 
by it. Hence as a V. In, or ἽΠ To 
propose a parable, or enigma. occ. Jud. 
xiv. 12, 13, 16. Ezek. xvii. 2; in all 
which passages it is joined with its co- 
gnate N. ΠΡ Π. And as such enigmas 
were usually expressed in sublime poetical 
language, as Jud. xiv. 14, hence 7M is 
used for a sublime or poetical discourse, 
Ps. xlix. 5; but in Ps. Ixxviii. 2, nv 
seems to refer to the historical, facts men- 
tioned in the subsequent part of that 
Psalm, considered as entgmas of spiritual 
concerns. Comp. Mat. xiii. 35. 1 Cor. 
φᾷ 0, Lie 


IV. Chald. As a N, fem. plur. pons Enig- 


mas, parables, occ. Dan. v. 12. 


V. Chald. tn One. See under 1m. 





Fungar vice Cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet 
De Art. Poet, lin. 304, 5, 





















ῬΊΓΞΠ 

‘in Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 

form, but as a participial N. masc, plur. 

in Reg. syn Sharp or edged thangs. 

So Aguila Ofovrypes. occ. Job xli. 21, 
or 30. 


radical (see Ps. xxi. 7.), but mu- 

omissible, 4, for which 1 is sub- 
stituted in the fem. N. 7177 as in MNS 
from TMs, M3 from mda, &c. 

I. In Kal, To brighten, make or become 
bright. In this sense it seems used, Prov. 
xxvii. 17, Iron tm» dria brightens, or 
becomes bright, by tron; so a man Ἵν 
brightens, exhilarates the countenance of 
his friend. 

Il. 70 exhilarate, or be exhilarated, to make 
or appear joy ful. occ. Exod. xviii. 9. Ps. 
xxi. 7. Inthis sense the V. is used both 
in Chaldee and Syriac. As a N. fem. 
myn in Reg. nin Hilarity, joy. 1 Chron. 
xyi. 27. Neh. viii. 10. So in Chaldee, 
Ezra vi. 16. 

Ill. Chald. As a N. ΠῚΠ or ‘hn (from 
Heb. min) The breast. occ. Dan. ii. 32. 
It is used in the same sense in the Tar- 
gums. 

Dan 

“« Est negativum actis, stveincepti, sine non : 
atque etiam negat ro esse; non agere, non 
loqui, nonesse. It denotes a negation of 
an act whether begun or not: it also 
denies existence ; not to act, not to speak, 
not to be.” Cocceius. 

. To cease, leave off, fail. See Gen. xi. 8. 
xviii. 11. Deut. xv. 11. Prov. x. 19. Job 
xiv. 7. xix. 14. Isa. liii. 4. 

Il. To forbear, decline, omit voluntarily. 
Deut. xxiii. 23. Zech. xi. 12. Ezek. ii. 5. 
ii. 27, & al. 

ΠῚ. As a N. 5m Transitory, transient, 
speedily ceasing. Ps. xxxix. 5. It is 
once used for this transitory world, Isa. 
xxxvili. 11. comp. 1 Cor. vil. 31. 1 John 
ii. 17. Or elsé 51h in that passage of 
Isaiah may rather mean, the state of in- 
activity or cessation from work, i. e. of 
death. Comp. Eccles. ix. 5, 6, 10, and 
see Vitringa on the text in Isa. 

Der. Idle, &c. Welsh Hadi, rotten, ruin- 
ous, whence perhaps Addie as an egg. 
See Lye’s Junius Etym. Anglican. in 
ADLE. 

pin 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
the root is applied to acuteness of sight or 
of genius, to sharpness of speech, of vi- 
negar, of a weapon, Sce Castell. The 
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idea of the Hebrew therefore seems to 
be sharp, acute; whence asa N, pan A 
kind of sharp thorn, occ. Prov. xy. 19. 
Mic. vii. 4. 

ὙΠ : 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Syriac 
signifies to surround, encompass, fence 
round. See Castell. 

. AsaN.‘1n An enclosed place, a room, or 
chamber. Gen. xiii. 29. Deut. xxxii. 25. 
Proy. xxiv. 4. It is particularly applied 
to what is called a bed-chamber. “ What 
Dr. Shaw saith (Travels, p. 208, 9, 2d 
edit.) concerning the structure of the 
houses in Barbary [and the Levant] may 
here give some light: ‘ Their chambers 
are large and spacious, one of them fre- 
quently serving a whole family. At one 
end of each chamber there is a little gal- 
lery raised four or five feet, with a ballu- 
strade (and doubtless a veil to draw in the 
front of it.) Here they place their beds. 
This shews the meaning of ὙΠ ὙΠ a 
chamber in a chamber, 1 K. xx. 30, ἄς. 
Thus Dr. Taylor in his Hebrew Concord- 
ance. ‘This account moreover clearly ex- 
plains Jud. xvi. 9, 12. 2 Sam. xiii. 10. 
It will also illustrate Proy. vii. 27. Isa. 
xxvi. 20; if it be further considered that 
the * Jewish sepulchres consisted of large 
vaults or caves, in the sides of which 
were cut out distinct niches for receiving 
each a dead body. From the N. ὙΠ, 
nin is once applied as a Participle fem. 
Benoni in Kal, to a sword entering into 
the secret chambers. occ. Ezek. xxi. 14 or 
19. Comp. Jud. iii. 20—25. 2 Sam. iv. 
7.1K. xxii. 25. 

II. An enclosed or inner part of the human 

body. Prov. xviii. 8, & al. 

III. As a N. Ὑπ A dark thick cloud, ᾳ. ἃ. 
an encloser. occ. Job xxxvii. 9; where 
Elihu is describing the winter; From the 
thick cloud cometh 51D the desolating 
storm. So Plur. in Regim. jon™1n The 
thick clouds of the South, i. e. which 
usually come from that quarter of the 
Heavens, bringing storms with them.occ. 
Job ix.9. Comp. Isa. xxi. 1. Zech. ix. 14, 
Part of Milton’s Description of the De- 
luge, Par. Lost, book xi, lin. 738, &c. will 
illustrate this application of the word : 
Mean while the south wind rose, and with black 

wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 
* See Bishop Lowth’s clear and accurate De- 


scription of these Sepulchres, in his VIIth Prelect. 
De Sacra Poesi Hebr. 


wit 


From under heaven ; the hills to their supply 
Vapour and exhalation, dusk and moist, 

Sent up amain; and now the thicken’d sky 
Like a dark ceiling stood. 


The same circumstances are mentioned. 


by Ovid in describing Deucalion’s flood : 


Emittitque Notum, madidis Notus evolat alis, 
Terribilem piced tectus caligine vultum. 

——— Uique manu latd pendentia nubila pressit, 
Fit Fragor 








Metam. lib. i. fab. 8, lin. 264, &c. 


want 

I. To renew, restore to a former state. 1 Sam. 
xi, 14, 2 Chron. xxiv. 4, & al. In Hith. 
To renew itself, or be renewed. Ps. ciii. 
ὃ. AsaN.wain New, fresh. Exod. i. 8. 
Ley. xxvi. 10. Deut. xx. 5. 

If. Asa N. tein 4 new or renewed period 
of days nearly equal to a synodical month, 
and thence by the translators in general 
rendered a month, though strictly speak- 
ing the term w7n has no more relation 
to the moon than to the sun. It has 
been supposed to denote the New Moon, 
reckoned at the evening of its visibility, 
and thence a synodical month, from the 
renovation of the lunar light. But though 
I do not pretend to settle chronological 
niceties as dependent on astronomical ob- 
servations, yet I shall shew from Scripture, 

Ist, That the Jewish Own were not sy- 
nodical months; and 

2dly, That in the passages where wn is 
supposed to denote the viszble New Moon, 
it hath another meaning. 

As to the first particular, it is plain that 
the Jewish m2 or year was nearly the 
solar tropical year of about 3654 days ; 
because by Exod. xxili. 16, they were to 
keep the feast of ingathering of the fruits 
of the earth ΠΝ at the going out or end 
of the year, which they could not have 
done for a series of years, had they com- 
puted by any other than a year nearly 
equal to the solar tropical one*. Now 
from 1 K. iv. 7. 1 Chron. xxvii. 1—15, 
it appears that there were twelve wn 
in the ancient Jewish year, and no more. 
But twelve synodical months, consisting 
each of about 294 days, are far from 


* For instance, let us for a moment suppose them 
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equal to the solar tropical year ; for 294 
days, multiplied by 12, equal only 354 
days, whereas the solar tropical year con- 
sists of about 3654 days. It is evident, 
therefore, that. by the Heb. term won 
cannot be meant a synodical month mea- 
sured by the lunar conjunctions, or the 
periodical renovation of the lunar light. 
The same conclusion may be clearly de- 
duced from the Mosaic canon, Lev. xxiii. 
39, (which see,) by which the first 
day of the feast of ingathering was al- 
ways to be on the 15th day of the 7th 
month, computed from the month Adib, 
according to Exod. xii. 2. The month 
here intended must have been not a sy- 
nodical but an artificial one; otherwise 
the fruits of the earth could not have 
been constantly gathered in (as the text 
imports) by the day prescribed. 

It moreover appears from Exod. xii. 2, 
compared with Exod. xiii. 4, that the 
Israelites reckoned by such artificial 
months in Egypt; for with what pro- 
priety could any month which was not 
nearly adjusted to the solar tropical year, 
be called Adib, i. 6. the month of new 
Jruits? since a month not thus settled 
must be continually varying through 
every season. 

Again, since the paschal solemnity al- 
ways began on the 14th day of the month 
Alib (see Exod. xii. 6, 14. Lev. xxiii. 5.), 
and it was commanded that a wave-sheaf 
of the first fruits (of barley namely) should 
be presented to Jehovah on the morrow 
after the Sabbath in the paschal week, 
(Lev. xxiii. 10, 11.) we may be sure 
that the month 476 was not erratic, but 
fixed to a certain season of the solar tro- 
pical year ; especially since the Jews were 
commanded to compute their feast of 
harvest from the day that the wave-sheaf 
was presented. See Exod. xxiii. 16. Lev. 
xxili. 15,16. Deut. xvi. 9, 13. Theancient 
Jewish wn therefore were not synodi- 
cal but artificial or technical months, ad- 
justed in such a manner that twelve of 
them were nearly equal to the solar tro- 
pical year, as our twelve calendar months 
are. I shall now 


In the 2d place shew briefly, that in the 
Texts where wn has been supposed to 
denote the visible New Moon, it hath 
another meaning. The first and princi- 
pal of these passages, and which clears 
all the rest, is Num. xxviii. 14. For un- 
less it be taken for granted that won 


to have reckoned by the lunar year of twelve syno- 
dical months, or somewhat more than 354 days; in 
this case the fruits would not have been regularly 
ripe at the end of the year, but the ingathering must 
have been continually encroaching on the succeed- 
ing lunar years, till in about thirty-three such years 
it would have passed forward through every month 
of this kind of year, 
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signifies the visible New Moon, there is 
no precept in Scripture for any particular 
solemnities on such visible New Moon ; 
but in Num. xxviii. 11, it is commanded, 
In the beginnings of matin YOUR 
(N. B.) months ye shall offer a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord—ver. 14.— This is 
the burnt-offering wna win of themonth 
in its month throughout the months of the 
year. wn in this latter verse is plainly 
equivalent to the beginning of the Jewish 
month in the former, and therefore can- 
not denote the visible New Moon ; be- 
cause, as above shewn, ἐ 617 months were 
not synodical. And this context explains 
1 Sam. xx. 5. 2 K. iv. 23. Isa. i. 13. 
Ixvi. 23. Ezek. xlvi. 3, 6, and all the 
other texts where wn is in our Transla- 
tion improperly rendered New Moon, 
instead of month-day or first day of the 
month. So Ps. lxxxi. 4, Blow the trumpet 
wina on the first day of the month, 
yuan tod ΠῸΣ 5 in the (ny time) num- 


bered or computed for our perpetually re-. 


turning feast-day, as Num.x. 10, which 
see. 

nin Chald. 

AsaN. from the Heb. win, New. Once 
Ezra vi. 4. ᾿ 

mn 

With a radical, but omissible, 7. 

1. Zo declare, discover, shew. Job xxxii. 
6, 10. Ps. xix. 3, & al. AsaN. fem. 
in Reg. mms A declaration. occ. Job 
xiii. 17. 

From this Root, Eve, as we pronounce 
her name, was called mn, 1. 6. The mani- 
Jester, Gen. iii. 20, because she was or 
was to be the mother "Π 25 ofall that 
live, i. 6. to God, spiritually and eter- 
nally, as being the mother of Christ, the 


seed already promised, ver. 15, whois the 


Life of believers. See John i. 4. xi. 25. 
Col. iii. 4, but especially 1 John i. 2; 
where, in the expression The Life was 
manifested, the Apostle plainly alludes 
to the very name given to Eve, and the 
reason of it. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. min and in Reg. 
‘nin rendered in our translation heal 
towns and towns ; but seems, as Michaelis 
(Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 729, 730.) 
has observed, properly to denote the 
moveable towns or villages of the an- 
cient Nomades, composed of tents gene- 
‘rally placed in a circle like the Tartar 
hordes ; whence Σ᾽ nin Havoth Jair be- 
came the proper name of a district with 
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its towns. From the Arabic V. "In to 
collect, gather, and in the 5th conjuga- 
tion, to be round, i.e. collected in itself, 
the N. sin still denotes the hut of a Be- 
doween Arab, and ΠΗ ΤΙΣ A number of 
such, placed near each other, that is, a 
Bedoween village, so called from the 
round form (as 7M signifies) in which 
they place their huts. Comp. Castell 
AR. under nm. occ. Num. xxxii. 41. 
Deut. iii. 14. Josh. xiii. 30. Jud. x. 4. 
1 K. iv. 13. 1 Chron. ii. 23. 

III. Chald. In Kal & Aph. mn or sin To 
shew, &c. Dan. ii, 4, 6, 24. Asa N, 
mins A shewing, declaration, occ. Dan. 
v. 12. 

wn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but I suspect 
the idea to be nearly the same as that of 
the Arabic tn to cut in, indent, to notch, 
or jagg like the edges of certain leaves. 
See Castell. Hence asa N. nnn A 
haven, port, or harbour for ships, formed 
by an zdentation in the land. So LXX 
λιμενα, and Vulg. portum. Once, Ps. 
cvii. 30. 
nn Occurs not as a V. in this redupli- 
cate form, but as a N. mn Lightning 
properly perhaps of the jagged or zigzag 
kind, such as it appears in the hot 
climates. occ. Job xxviii. 26. xxxviii. 25. 
(where see Scott), Zech. x. 1, where 
English margin lightnings, so French 
translation des eclairs, and Diodati’s Ita- 
lian, lampz. 

sim See under min IV. 

mn 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. The idea seems to be to fasten, to settle, or 
the like, ayyvverv, pangere ; and in this 
sense, perhaps, it is used as a V. in Niph. 
Job vill. 17, Mmm T3238 ma He is fast- 
ened among (see Prov. viii. 2.) the stones. 
One of the Hexaplar versions renders it 
συμπλακήσεται shall be complicated, en- 
twined, Vulg. inter lapides commorabitur, 
shall abide among the stones. In Kal, 
with 2 following, To fasten on, to lay 
fast hold on. occ. 2 Sam. xx. 9; where 
Vulg. tenuit held, LXX εἐκραῖησεν laid 

fast hold on. But observe that ten of 
Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. and two ancient 
editions there read msn. 

II. As Ns. mn and nun A settled agree- 
ment. LXX συνθηκὰς covenants, Vulg. 
pactum (from pangere to fasten) an 
agreement, occ. Isa. xxviii. 15, 18. But 
Bate renders the words in both these 
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assages @ vision, (ver. 15, MN Iwy we 
5 prepared a vision ; comp. Sense LV.) 
as alluding to the pretended or real vz- 
sions of the false prophets concerning 
the grave. 
Ill. As a N. mn The breast of an animal, 
so called from its being wonderfully and 
strongly compacted of bones and cartilages 
for the comprehending and defense of 
the noble parts lodged therein. So the 
Gr. name 574505 is from syvas to stand, 
stand firm; and the Latin one pectus, 
from the Greek wyxros fixed, compact. 
Exod. xxix. 26, 27. Ley: vii. 30, & al. 
freq. The offerer’s waving of the breast 
of the sacrifice to God, was typically 
giving up to him the heart and affections ; 
and this being afterwards allotted to the 
priest, reminded the believer that He 
only whom the priest represented did 
ever in his own person make an entire 
and continual surrender of his heart and 
will to God. 
IV. And most commonly as a V. mn, and 
Chald. sin (Dan. iv. 20 or 23.) To see, 
behold, i. e.to fix or fasten the eyes either 
of the body or mind on an object, are- 
γιζειν. Exod. xviii. 21, And thou shalt 
provide out ofall the people, or fix (thine 
eyes) upon men of truth. Ps. xi. 4, His 
eyes behold, fix upon—the children of 
men, ver.7, His countenance wilk behold, 
fix upon with delight and complacency, 
the upright. So. Ps. xvii. 2. Isa. xlvii. 13, 
29192 enn Those who gaze upon the 
stars. Eng. Translat. Star-gazers. Here 
the idea of the word is clear, and hence 
the ultimate derivation of our Eng. gaze 
from Heb. in will appear probable. 
freq. occ. As a participial N. mn A 
seer, a prophet, who either had (as 1 K. 
_ xxii. 17.) or pretended to haye (as Ezek. 
xiii. 16.) supernatural visions of future 
events represented to him. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
11; 2K. xvii. 13, & al. Comp. 1 Sam. ix. 
9. As Ns. mn, Nn, pun, pV, Minn, and 
Chald. sin (Dan. ii. 19.) A supernatural 
vision or foresight by objects represented. 
freq. occ. Comp. Job iv. 13. xxxili. 15. 
As aN. nn A mean of seeing, a win- 
dow to give light, 1 K. vii. 4, ὃ. 
Hence perhaps Eng. gaze, Gr. ὁσσὸς an 
eye, and ὁσσομνᾶι! to see. 
pin 
The radical idea of this extensive Root 
seems to be, To constringe, bind hard or 
tight. Thus in Syriac the Verb is fre- 
quently used for binding, binding up, 
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py 
girding, or the like, and in Arabic sig- - 
nifies to bind hard witha rope, to strain a 
rope, or draw it tight, and so press or 
compress. See Castell. 


: In a Niph. sense, To be bound hard or 


tight. 2 Sam. xviii. 9; where the LXX 
rendering it by regsemAaxy was entwined, 
have given nearly the idea of the Root, 
Isa. xxviii. 22, Lest your bands be tight- 
ened, bound tighter: Isa. xxii. 21, I will 
gird him with thy girdle, as the V. is 
used in Syriac. Comp. Nah. ii. 1, or 2. 
See Michaelis Supplem. p. 708. 


II. It is opposed to MD relax, and so pro- 


perly denotes to astringe, brace, tighten 
up. Isa. xxxv. 3, ὨΊΒ 7 pin, literally 
tighten the relaxed hands, make them 
tense, and consequently strong, string 
them ; as Dryden uses the Eng. verb, 


Toil strung their nerves, and purified their blood. 
So Pope, 1]. ii. lin. 531. 


strings their nervous arms, 


Comp. II. x. lin. 559. 
So Job iv. 3. Comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 21. 
Exod. xiii. 9, ἃ al. In Hiph. Gen. 
xxi. 18,12 17 As *prnn, literally, tighten 
or brace thy hand upon him, i. e. take 
Jast hold on him; or rather (as suggested 
to me bya friend) strengthen thy hands, 
comfort thyself in him, according to the 
subsequent sense. See the context both 
preceding and following; and though 
pin joined with to" is often used in the 
sense of strengthening or comforting (see 
Jud. vii. 11. 2 Sam, ii. 7. xvi. 21. Isa. 
xxxy. 3. Zech. viii. 9, 13. Jer. xxiii. 14. 
Neh. vi. 9), yet I meet but with one 
more instance in Scripture where the 
phrase is followed by 2 prefixed to an 
intelligent being, namely 1 Sam. xxiii. 16, 
which may confirm the interpretation of 
Gen. xxi. 18, last proposed. Deut. xii. 23, 
Only pin constrict or restrain thyself, be 
strict, not to eat the blood. 
In Isa. viii. 11, 1 npin strength of. hand 
most probably means, as the Targum 
explains it, the prophetic impetus or tm- 
pulse on Isaiah. Comp. Ezek. i. 3. iii. 
14, and Michaelis Supplem. p. 710. 





III. In Kal, Intransitively, To become or 


grow strong, to gain strength, to act with 
strength. Exod. xii. 33. Deut. xi. 23. 
Isa. xxxix. 1, & al. freq. Also, Trans- 
itively, Τὸ make strong, strengthen. Ps. 
exlvii. 13. Jer. xxiii. 14. Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 
& al. In Hiph: 70 be or become strong. 
2 Chron. xxyi. 8. Also, 10 strengthen. 


ματα ἢ 








wt 


Ezek. xxvii. 9. To repair, as awall. Neh, 
iii. 4, 5, 6, &e. 

In Hiph. with 5 following, To act strongly 
upon something else, to lay strong hold 
upon, hold fast, retain. See Jud. vii. 8. 
Job ii. 3, 9, Prov. xxvi. 17. With 5 
following, 70 lay strong hold on, grasp. 
2 Sam. xy. 5. It is also used transitively 
in the same sense. See Jer. vi. 23, 24. 
Mica vii. 18. Comp. Nah. iii. 14. In 


~ Hith. To strengthen oneself, be or grow 


strong either in body or mind. 2 Sam. 
iii. 6. 2 Chron. xiii. 7. xy. 8, xxiii. 1. 
As Ns. pin Strong. Prov. xxiii. 11. 
Joined with 15 the heart, it denotes Re- 
solution, obstinacy—with nxn the fore- 
head, or 55 the Sauce, assurance, impu- 
dence. See Ezek. ii. 4. iii. 7, 8. Also, 
Strength. Hag.ii.22. Fem. npinStrength, 
Jorce. 1 Sam.ii. 16, & al. 

Hence Greek σχυς strength, ἰσχύω to be 
strong. 


IV. In Hiph. To confine, retain, contain. 


occ. 2 Chron. iv. 5, pmo Confining or 
containing three thousand baths, it held 
them, i, e. it would hold 3000 baths 
without suffering any to run over, though 
it usually held but 2000, as 1 K. vii. 26. 


an 
Occurs not as a V.in Hebrew, but in Chal- 


dee signifies to encompass, surround.Targ. 
Ps. xlviii. 13. cxviii. 11. In Ithp. 1Ὁ 
turn round or about, to turn back. Targ. 
Josh. viii. 20. Jud. xxi. 41. Ezek. i. 9, 12. 
As a N. tin A round ball or apple. 
Targ. Exod, xxv. 33. Proy. xxv. 11. 
So Syr. sum An apple. But I do not 
find, notwithstanding Castell gives to the 
V. in Chaldee the senses of ‘ convolvit, 
revolvit, circumvolyit,”’ that either in 
Chaldee or Syriac it ever signifies to roll, 
roll round. AsaN. in Heb. 1m A hog 
or boar, so called perhaps from his round 
shape when fat, which is his natural 
state, Totus teres atque rotundus, ‘‘ As 
fat as a hog,” is proverbial with us. So 
Horace (lib.i.ep. 4.lin. 15, 16.) describes 
himself to be, “ Pinguem et nitidum— 
Epicuri de grege Porcum, Fat and sleek, 
α hog of Epicurus’s herd.” 

Bochart (vol. ii. 696.) and after him 
Schultens (inhis MS. Origines Hebraic) 
refers this N. to the Arabic sense of the 
V. 117 namely, to have narrow eyes ; but 
the V. rather seems to have taken its 
meaning from the Heb. N. than the N. 
from the V. Pig’s eyes is an English ex- 
pression for little, narrow eyes, occ. Ley, 
xi. 7, Deut. xiy. 8. Ps. Ixxx. 14. Proy. 
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xi. 22. Isa. Ixv. 4. Ixvi. 8, 17. Every 
one knows that, beside the mark of un- 
cleanness given in the two first-cited 
passages, a hog is one of the most filthy 
of animals, even to a proverb (see 2 Pet. 
ii. 22). He is also extremely gluttonous, 
fierce, quarrelsome, noisy, and lustful. 
On account of this last mentioned qua- 
lity, swine were usually sacrificed to 
* Venus by the Greeks and Romans ; as 
they were likewise to Friga by our Saxon 
ancestorst; and from the passages of 
Isaiah just cited, it appears that the ido- 
laters in his time offered the same abo- 
minable victims to their false gods. 
Comp. 1 Mac. i. 47, and Josephus Ant. 
lib. xii. cap. 5, ὃ 4. 

On Ps. Ixxx. 14, we may observe that 
Homer has a similar description of a 
boar, 1]. ix. lin. 535, το. 


Ὥρσεν ems χλενὴν σὺν ἀγριον, ἀργιοδοντα, 

“Os κακα DOAN epderner, εθων Οινηος «λωὴν" 

Πολλὰ δ᾽ oye προθελυμνα χαμαὶ βαλε δενδρεοι 
μακρα 

Αὐτήσιν ῥιζησι, κωι αὐτοῖς ἀνθεσι μηλων, 


On Cneus’ fields ἃ savaze boar she brought, 
Which to their owner ills unnumber’d wrought. 
Torn from the root the lofty trees he spreads, 
With ail their blooming honours on their heads. 


And Ovid, Met. lib. viii. lin. 294, among 
the mischiefs wrought by this Calydonian 
boar, particularly notices his rooting up 
the vines. 


Sternuntur gravidi longo cum palmite feetus. 


From Proy. xi. 22, it seems probable that 
the ancient eastern nations bordering on 
Judea rung their hogs in a manner not 
unlike our method in England. 


nn 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but from the 


II 


26 


applications of it as a N. the idea seems 
to be, to catch or-hold as with a hook or 


clasp. Hence Eng. To hitch. 


. Asa N. nn perhaps A hook or clasp to 


join garments together. So Montanus, 
fibula; but Vulg. armillas bracelets, 
which are hooked or clasped together, occ. 
Exod. xxxy. 22. 

. Asa N. mn A hooked thorn. occ. Proy. 
xxvi. 9, ‘* A'thorn or hook [or a hooked 
thorn] goes up into the handofadrunkard, 
so (is) a proverb in the mouth of fools. 
They hurt themselves by the interpreta- 
tion and application of it, as a drunken 


* See Vossius, de Physiologia Christ. lib. ix. cap, 


1 See Mallei’s Northern Antigq. vol, i. p. 132. 
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man does his hand with a hook or thorn 
which he has not steadiness to handle.” 
Bate. Also, The thorn-tree, or rather 
bramble, which catches hold with its 
thorns. 2K.xiv.9, twice. Job. xxxi. 40. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 6, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
11. i 

ΠῚ. As a N. mn or nn A clenched ring of 
iron passed through the nose of a beast, 
in order the better to manage him b 
means of a rope fastened to it, as is still 
usual in the East with regard to * ca- 
mels and + buffaloes. 2 K. xix. 28. Isa. 
xxxvii. 29. where God speaking of Sen- 
nacherib king of Assyria, under the 
image of a furious refractory beast, says, 
1 will put ὙΠ my ring in thy nose. So 
Vulg. in both texts circulum, and Sym- 
machus in Isa. xpixov. Comp. Ezek. 
xxxvili. 4. Job xl. 26, or ΧΙ]. 2, of the 
leviathan or crocodile, Wilt thou put a 
rope in his nose, or bore his cheek through 
mina with a ring? Comp. Ezek. xxix. 4. 
where Pharaoh king of Egypt is de- 
scribed under the similitude of the same 
dreadful animal. 

IV. AsaN. mase. plur. ovnn The links 
of a chain catching hold on one another. 
Vulg.catenis, chains. Ezek. xix. 4. (comp. 
2 K. xxiii. 33.) Ezek. xix. 9. (Comp. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6.) 

ἘΠ 

1. To compact, fasten, or join together ; com- 
ponere, compingere. Thus it occurs in 
Chald. in the Aphel form, Ezra iv. 12. 
where the Vulg. componentes composing, 
putting together. 

I]. As a N. on A thread, line, or cord, 
from fastening things together. See Gen. 
xiv. 23. 1 Ky vis 16: EBeclés. iy. 12. 
Hence perhaps A withe. 

lil. As a N. non plur. own Wheat. See 
under Mon. 

son 

I. In Kal, To deviate from, or miss a scope 
or aim, a@mapravev, aberrare a scopo. 
oce. Jud. xx. 16, Every one could sling 
stones at a hair, and not stom, miss. So 
LXX εἐξαμαρτανοντες. 

II. In Kal, to miss one’s step, tread aside, 
and so trip. Prov. xix.2. He that hasten- 
eth with his feet svn misseth his step, or 
trippeth ; where the Vulg. offendet we// 
stumble. Comp. Hab. ii. 10. So perhaps 
Prov. xiv.21, He that despiseth his neigh - 
bour son trippeth, falleth (himself) ; 


* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 167, 8. 2d edit. 
+ Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 38. 
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᾿ but he that hath mercy on the poor, ww 
happy is he. As aN, fem. nyon Trip- 
ping, stumbling, lapsatio. Prov. xxi. 4, 
Loftiness of eyes, and swelling of heart, 
splendour of the wicked, a fail. These 
things go together (as Prov. xvi. 18). As 
to the mode of expression in mentioning 
several things together without any co- 
pula, comp. Prov. xxv. 20; and for the 
sense of neon, Prov.x. 16. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, Zo miss of happiness, ‘* our 
nature’s end and aim,” to miscarry in this 
sense. occ. Job vy. 24. To this purpose 
Symmachus δυσπραγηση be unfortunate. 
Hence the Greek V. Aarw aud Arw, to 
lead into errour and hurt, to deceive, and 
the N. Ary Errour, mistake, damage. 

IV. In Hith. Zo miss oneself as it were, to 
be out of one’s wits, astounded, exsyyai. 
occ. Job xli. 17, or 25, On his (the 
leviathan’s) rising up the valiant shrink, 
wNpMn co»awn on the breakings (of 
whatever he is assaulted with, see the fol- 
lowing verses) they are out of their wits ; 
so the French Translation, et ils ne savent 
ot ils en sont, voiant commeil rompt tout ; 
and they know not where, or where- 
abouts, they are, seeing how he breaks 
every thing. But Mr. Scott, whom see, 
observes that the Vulg. renders DawD 
by territi terrified; and Castelli, to the 
same purpose, by fracti broken, 1. 6. with 
terrour. I add that the Tigurine or 
Zurich Latin version translates the two 

words, Et animis consternati nesciunt 
quo se vertant, And terrified in mind they 
know not which way to turn. 

V. And most generally, in Kal, 710 deviate 
in a spiritual or moral sense, i. e. froma 
rule or law, particularly the divine; to 
sin, offend, in whatever manner, freq. occ. 
With 5 prefixed to the person following, 
To sin with regard to or against another ; 
to be a sinner or offender with respect to 
him. Gen. xx. 9. xxxix. 9. Exod. x. 16, 
ἃ al. Comp. Gen. xliii. 9. xliv. 32; in 
which last passage our translators render 
it to bear the site. And ihese texts 
explain Gen. xxxi. 39, mms J bare the 
blame or loss of it ; where observe that 
the final s of sn is dropped, as in other 


$ See Dammi Lexicon Nov. Gree. p. 168, and 
the story of Até, the Demon of Mischief and Dis- 
cord, being cast by Jupiter out of Heaven, in Homer 
ll. xix. lin. 91-134, which bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the scriptural account of Satan’s 
Fall. See Madame Dacier’s note on ber translation 
of this passage; Mr. Pope on lin. 93 of his transla- 
tion ; and Mr, Merrick’s Annot. on Ps, xviii. 5. 
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forms of this Root. See below. In 
Hiph. To cause to sin. Exod. xxiii. 33. 
Deut. xxiv. 4, ἃ al. freq. As Ns. son 
Sin. Lev. xix. 17. xxii. 9, ἃ ἃ]. freq. 
Fem. nxn and nxn The same. Gen. 
xx. 9. Isa. v. 18. Num. xii. 1]. Deut. 
xix. 15, & al. Also, nxn A sin-offer- 
ing, an offering for sin, on which the sin 
was put, or to which it was imputed. (See 
Ley. iv. 4, 15, and comp. Ley. 1. 4. 
xvi. 21.) Exod. xxix. 14. xxx. 10. Lev. 
iv. 3, & al. freq. And thus I think 
nston is applied, Gen. iv. 7, If thou dost 
well, is there not nxt exaltation, to thee 
namely !—shalt thou not have the excel- 
lency? Eng. marg. And if thou dost not 
well, ya. non mnnd, a sin offering 
coucheth or lieth (as a beast, for so ya 
signifies) at the door, i. e. for thee to 
make atonement with. And observe, 
that ya agrees in gender, not with nswon, 
but with the name of the animal under- 
stood; a manner of construction not un- 
common in Hebrew. As for the ex- 
pression of sin lying or being laid at the 
door, it is (to speak modestly) a very 
strange one, and hardly sens¢ ; though | 
am aware that it is become not uncom- 
mon in English, I suppose from this very 
mis-translation in Genesis. Hence 
VI. In Kal and Hiph. To offer for a sin- 
offering, Lev. ix. 15, vi. 26. Also, To 
expiate, cleanse or purify, by a sin-offer- 
ing. Exod. xxix. 36. Comp. Ps. li. 9. 
The final ἐξ is several times dropped in 
different deflections of this Root, as in 
those of 82,8 and others. mons Gen. 
xxxi. 39, has been already noticed; to 
which we may add Gen. xx. 6, > wnn, 
for sun, from sinning against me, 
(comp. ver. 9.); 2 K. xiii. 6, *onn, for 
son, he caused to sin; Jer. xxxii. 35, 
*0nn, for swNN, to cause to sins; Num. 
xv. 24, nom, for non, Sor @ sin- 
offering. ' 

in Gen. xx. 6, one of Dr. Kennicott’s 
MSS. and two ancient printed editions, 
read sind, and three MSS. xno; in 
2 K. xiii. 6, nineteen of his MSS. and 
five printed editions, have sn; so in 
Jer. xxxii., 35, sixteen MSS. and two 
printed editions, xn; and in Num. 
xv. 24, seventeen MSS. and two printed 
editions,read nytind. But it is remark- 
able that on the word mpm, Gen. xxxi. 
39, the Doctor has not noted any various 
reading at all, except of one Samaritan 
MS. which has suns. 


apn 

I. To hew, as wood. Deut. xix. 5, & al. 
freq. 

II. Zo carve, as wood. occ. Prov. vii. 16, as 
a Participle paoul. fem. plur. ni2un the 
carved (works of it) with linen thread of 
Egypt. Or may not maaan here mean 
Jigured tapestry or carpeting, from its 
resemblance to carved work? So LXX 
αἀμφιταποις, and Vulg. tapetibus pictis. 
If so, the figured tapestry ofthe thread of 
Egypt will be explanatory of the prece- 
ding DNA. For Oo¥D pPoxR man 
Theodotion has AIATETPAMMENAI 
ζωγραφιαν Aryumre figured with the de- 
signs of Egypt. Comp. Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p. 360. 

III. 10 carve, as stone. occ. as a Participle 
fem. plur. Huph. Ps. cxliv. 12. Comp. 
under m7 1. 

mon . 

With a radical, but omissible, 7. 

It occurs not as a V. in Heb. and asa N. 
is applied only to wheat. We meet, 
however, with the traces of this Root in 
the Chaldee and Samaritan languages ; 

_ for in the Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uziel, and in the Jerusalem Targ. on 
Deut. xxviii. 54, we have the participial 
ΝΟ ΓΙ answering to the Heb. 1 tender ; 
so on ver. 56, Ben Uziel has snvwonn, 
and the Jerusalem s»onn for Heb. ΓΙ 
fem. and in the Samaritan version of 
Deut. xxviii. 34, "ΟΠ answers to the 
Heb. aay delicate, luxurious, and yer. 56, 
msn to ΓΔ). I would propose there- 
fore delicate, delicious, or the like, for the 
ideal meaning of the Heb. nun; whence 
as a N. ΠΌΤ pl. On and (Ezek. iv. 9.) 
pon Wheat, so named from its superiour 
delicacy or deliciousness to other corn. 
Thus Homer, 11. x. lin. 569, calls it 
Μελιηδεα sweet like honey. See Deut. 
xxxii. 14. Ps. Ixxxi. 17. exlvii. 14. In 
a like view this N. is by most of the 
Lexicons derived from the V. tin to 
embalm, fill with a sweet juice; but no 
other similar instance is, nor, I believe, 
can be produced, of a radical 1 in Heb. 
dropped before a Ὁ ; Bate therefore de- 
duces Mun from wn * because it is the 
only corn we always bind or tie up with 
a bandage of its own.” But neither 
does this derivation seem satisfactory ;, 
because substances are denominated in 
Hebrew, not from the application or use 
we make of them, but from their own 
natures or qualitics. The reader will 





ΓΟ -- Ὁ 
now judge for himself whether either of 
these latter accounts of the N. non is 
preferable to that I have above given, and 
whether I have done right in restoring 
this Root, which is not to be found in 
other Lexicons. On Deut. viii. 8, see 
Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 6, who com- 
pares the fertility of Judea to that of 
Jtaly, when in its highest state of culti- 
vation. ‘‘ Uber solum. Exuberant fru- 
ges nostrum ad morem: preeterque eas 
balsamum et palme.” Comp. Virgil, 
Georgic. ii. lin. 136, &c. 

Der. Wheat; also perhaps Greek dw to 
delight, ἡδὺς sweet, pleasant, and (w 
which being prefixed) Eng. Sweet. 

mon 

Lo refrain, restrain, but properly I appre- 
hend to muzzle, as the V. with the initial 
Cha is used in Arabic, whence also the 
Arabic N. oxon a muzzle, episousor. 
See Castell. Once, Isa. xlviii. 9, Lite- 
rally, For my name’s sake I will lengthen 
my nose (see under Fk V.) and for my 
g oy dons I will put a muzzle (upon 
it) that I may not cut thee off. The Vulg. 
gives nearly the true sense of this V. by 
rendering it infrenabo, J shall bridle, or 
curb. 

RON 

To seize suddenly, to catch. So LXX dp- 
παζειν, and Vulg. rapere. occ. Jud. xxi. 
21. Ps. x. 9, twice. 

son , 

Occurs not as a-V.in Heb. but in the Arabic, 
with the initial Cha, signifies to move this 
way and that, to vibrate; see Castell. 
And hence with Schultens’ MS. Orig. 
Heb. 1 would deduce the sense of the 
Heb. Ν. Ἴπ A twig, or rod, which is 
easily agitated, or moved to and fro. occ. 
Isa. xi. 1. Prov. xiv. 3. The very word 
hether is still used in the midland parts 
of England ἴοι ἃ longish twig. 

mn 

With aradical, but mutable or omissible, 11. 

It is generally rendered to live, but this 
seems rather a secondary sense deduced 
from the primary one of being vigorous, 
strong ; soit is often opposed to na dying, 
which latter primarily denotes fading, 
dissolution. From the Heb. mn in this 
view we have the Latin Vi, vis, force, 
vigour. 

I. To be strong, vigorous. It seems to be 
used strictly in this sense, Ps. xxii. 27, 
where it is applied to the heart. As a 
Participle or participial N. ὙΠ Strong, 
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mn 

vigorous, valiant. occ. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 

where Vulg. fortissimi very valiant. But 

observe, that not only the Keri and Com- 
plutensian edit. but also two other an- 
cient printed editions, and twelve of 

Dr. Kennicott's MSS: here read bn. 

Fem. plur. nvn Strong, vigorous, lively 

in this view. occ. Exod.i.19. In Hiph. 

To make or preserve strong and vigorous. 

occ. Neh. ix. 6, Thou art He, Jehovah 

alone, thou hast made the heavens, and 
the heaven of heavens, and alt their host, 
the earth and all which is upon it, the 
seas and all which is in them, and thou 

t>>2 ns Nn preservest them all, i. 6. 

not only animals zn /ife, but all things 

before mentioned, 2m strength and vigour, 
according to their several constitutions 
and offices. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 13. Col. 

i. 16, 17. Heb. i. 3. As a N. fem. 

sing. in Reg. myn A force, a strong 

body of men: Avyayis, Vis. occ. 2 Sam. 

xxii. 13, where LXX raya, and Eng. 

Transl. the troop. As for mm? 2 Sam. 

xxiii. 11, it should, I think with Bate, 

be rendered to Lehi, the name of a 

place, (of which see Jud. xv. 17, 19.) 

And Michaelis has remarked, that so Jo- 

sephus understood it, Ant. lib. vii. cap. 

12, ὃ 4,---εἰς τόπον SIATONA λεγόμενον 

αὐτῶν παραταξαμένων the Philistines 

being drawn up in a place called the 

Jaw, i.e. md. As aN. sony Strength, 

vigour. 2 Chron. xiv. 13. Comp. Ezra 

ix. 8, 9. 

Il. To become strong and vigorous, i. e: to 
recover strength and vigour after faint- 
ing, weakness, or sickness. See Gen. 
xlv. 27. Jud. xv. 19. Josh, ν. 8. 2 K. 
3. 2. vin 8, ὃ... 10. 24.2 cee. 
XXXVill. 9. 

III. Ina Hiph. sense spoken of a city, To 
repair. occ. 1 Chron, xi. 8.—of stones 

' burnt, and decayed, to restore them to 
their former use. occ. Neh. iv. 2, or iii. 
34. So in Latin lapides redivivi, saxa 
rediviva. 

IV. As from the Latin vis force, vigour, we 

have vivo to live, and vita /ife, and from 

the Greek Bia strength, Bios life; so from 
the primary sense of the Heb. tn, 
namely strong, vigorous, asa Υ. in Kal, it 
most commonly signifies to Jive, whether 
naturally, Eccles. vi. 6, & al. freq.—or 

spiritually and eternally, Lev. xviii. 5. 

Prov. iv. 4. vii. 2. Hab. ii. 4. And in 

the sense of diving, the final 1 is often 

dropped, even when the V. is in the pre- 
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ter sense. See Gen. y. 5. xi. 12, 14. 
xxv. 7. Also, To recover life, revive. 
1 K. xvii. 22. 2 K. xiii. 21. Job xiv. 14. 
Isa. xxvi. 14, Ezek. xxxvii. 3. 9. And 
as the Eng. Verbs revive and recover 
have a transitive as well as a neuter sig- 
nification, so 7m in Kal denotes not 
ouly to live, but to cause to live, to pre- 
serve alive. Gen. vii. 3. Deut. vi. 24. 
Ps. xxxiii. 19. Josh. ix. 15. Ezek. iii. 18. 
in Hiph. T cause to live, to preserve alive. 
Gen. vi. 19, 20. xix. 19. 2 Sam. xii. 3. 
Josh. vi. 25. xiv. 10, & al. Comp. 
Isa. lvii. 15. Ps. exix. 37, 40, 50. To 
restore to life. 2 K, viii. 1,5. Also, be- 
cause prophets are said to do what they 
pronounce or promise shall be done (see 
Gen, xxxii. 37. xli. 13. xlix. 7. Isa. vi. 
10. Jer. i. 10. Ezek. xliii. 3.), To pro- 
mise life to, as a prophet. Ezek. xiii. 
19, 22. As a N.n, fem. tn Living. 
Gen. i. 20, 21. iii. 20. viii. 21. Josh. iii. 
10, & al. freq.. 1 Sam. xxv. 6, ΠῸ to 
him that liveth in prosperity, say our 
translators; but it rather scems a part 
of the compliment sent to Nabal, as Bate 
has observed in his Note, “ in viventem 
sis, not viventi to one who lives. It 
is equivalent to the Latin vivas,” mayest 
thou live. 

mya n (As) Pharaoh liveth. Gen. xiii. 
15, ἃ al. So the most sacred oath 
among the Persians, when Mr. Hanway 
was in that country so late as the year 
1744, was, by the king’s head. See his 
Travels, vol. i. p. 313. 

Applied to waters yn Living, spring- 
ing or running, as opposed to stagnant. 
Gen. xxvi. 19. Lev. xiv. 5, 6,& al. As 
a N. fem. sing. mn and in Reg. nn 
Life. Gen. xviii. 10, 14. Job xxxiii. 18, 
20, 22. Ps. Ixxiv. 19. exlili. 4. Ezek. vii. 
13, &al. mn ny According to the time 
of life. This expression occurs Gen. 
xviii. 10, 14. 2 K.iv. 16, 17, and relates 
to the ¢zme which passes from a woman’s 
conception of a child to its birth, when 
it begins to live, as other creatures do, 
being no longer animated by its con- 
nection with the mother, but supported 
in life by respiring the vital air; when, as 
Virgilexpresses it, vescitur aura etherea, 
or auras vitale scarpit. Aun. i. lin. 551, 2, 
and 391, 2. Several learned men have 
been for rendering n ΠΡ when this 
time or season revives, namely in the fol- 
lowing year, at this very time next year ; 
but to denote this, not only a very dif- 
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ra 
ferent expression is used, Gen. xvii. 21, 
but the promise contained in that text 
seems to have been given some time before 
those in Gen. xviii. 10, 14, which conse- 
quently cannot admit the interpretation 
last mentioned ; for the promised child 
could not be born at two different times 
in the year. As aN. mase. plur. ἘΞ Π 
Life, of men or animals, which in them 
consisted of repeated acts or exertions of 
vital energy. Gen. xxiii. 1. xxv. 7. xxvii. 
46, & al. freq. Hence though ’n in the 
singular is often applied to Jehovah, and 
He is calledtarn om ds the living Aleim, 
Deut. v.26, & al. yet I do not find that 
His Life itself is ever expressed by the 
plural word ton ; for His Life is, if I 
may so speak, one permanent act endu- 
ring from eternity to eternity*. [ΠῚ 
torn The spirit of life, is ascribed to 
brutes as well as to men. Gen. vi. 17. 
For Gen. vii. 22, see under Dow 11. 
Chald. As a N. masc. plur. 71 Life. 
oce. Dan. vil. 12. We meet also with 
this form Job xxiv. 22; whence, as well 
as from other plurals in 7) occurring in 
that book, it appears that 7) was used 
anciently as a plural termination in the 
Hebrew language. 
As a N. fem. 7m, and in Reg. nn A. 
living creature,an animai,inclading birds, 
beasts, and reptiles, Gen. viii. 17; ex- 
clusive of fish and fowl, Gen. i. 28, 30; 
but frequently a wild beast, as being more 
vigorous and lively than the tamer spe- 
cies. Gen. i. 25. vii. 21.: Lev. xxv. 7. 
nvr plar. is used for marine creatures or 
Jishes, Ps. civ. 25. Hence Saxon pihz, 
and Eng. wight, a living being. mm 
sing. in Reg. seems used for the animal 
appetite. Job xxxvili. 39. Comp. Job 
xxxili. 20. 
mip mn The wild beast of the reed, Ps. 
Ixviii. 31, may signify either the Egyp- 
tian hippopotamus, the behemoth, which is 
said, Job xl. 21, to lie—in the covert Mp 
of the reeds and the mud, and is so re- 
presented in the famous + Prenestine 
pavement; or else that periphrastic de- 
scription may denote the crocodile, which 
in the same pavement is likewise dying 
among the reeds of the Nile. Either of 
these extraordinary animals would be 
a very proper emblem of the Egyptians 
(who are mentioned in the next verse of 





* See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vel. i. p. 


388, edit. Hirch. 


+ See Siaw’s Travels, p. 425, 6. 
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‘ the Psalm), since they are both remark-|_ 


able for their scarcely vulnerable bodies, 

- and almost invincible strength, and were 
in the days of David to be found, I sup- 
pose, hardly any where near Judea, ex- 
cept in Egypt. By the crocodile Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt is represented, Ezek. 
xxix. 3, 5. ΧΧΧΙΙ, 2, as the Egyptians 
are, Ps. Ixxiv. 14. As a collective N. 
wn Beasts. occ. Gen. i. 24. Ps. 1. 10. 
Ixxix. 2. civ. 11, 20. Isa. xl. 16. lvi. 9, 
twice. Zeph. ii. 14. As a N. fem. in 
Reg. mn What sustains life, victual, Lat. 
victus, which, in like manner, from vivo 
to live. Isa. lvii. 10, Thou didst find nn 
ὙΠ the victuals ofthy hand ; so Montanus, 
victum manus tue. * Thou hast found 
the support of thy life by thy labour.” 
Bp. Lowth. Ps. Ixviii. 11, Jnn (As for) 
thy victual, i. e. the food which thou 
gavest them, 72 12u" they dwelt in (the 
midst of ) it. Thus the sacred history in- 
forms us with respect both to the manna, 

_ Exod. xvi. 13—15, and to the quails, 
Num. xi. 31, 32. ‘nm is put absolute 
by an usual Hebraism (comp. Ps. xi. 4. 
xviii. 31. civ. 17, and Glasszz Philol. 
Sacr. lib. ii. tract. i.can.28). See more 
in Dr. Chandler's Life of King David, 
vol, ii. p. 64, Note, and in Dr. Horne’s 
Commentary on the Psalms. As a N. 
mend, in Reg. nna Means of support- 
ing life, sustenance, victuals. Jud. vi. 4. 
xvii. 10. 

V. Asa N. π᾿ Quick, raw, either as the 
human flesh in the leprosy. occ. Lev. 
xiii. 10, 14, 15, 16.—or as the flesh of 
an animal not dressed with fire. occ. 
1 Sam. ii, 15. Asa N.mnn Quickening, 
rawness. occ. Lev. xiii. 10, 24. 

VI. As ἃ Ν. fem. plur. in Reg. *nin Num. 
xxxii. 41, is rendered small towns or vil- 
lages, i. 6. places where men Jive, as if it 
belonged to this Root mn, but of this 
there is no proof, see therefore under 
mn If. 

VII. Chald. As a N. fem. sm An animal, 
a beast. Dan. iv.13. Sonn Dan. vii. 5, 
emphat. snvn Dan. iv. 11, or 14. Plur. 
yn, Dan. vii. 3. Plur. in Reg. nvm Dan. 
iv. 9. Used collectively, Dan. vii. 12. 

ἽΠ 

Occurs not as.a V. in Hebrew, but in Ara- 
bic signifies to scratch, rub, scrape, and 
perhaps this is nearly the radical idea of 
the Heb. word, for 

I. Asa N. qn The palate or roof of the 
mouth, from its peculiar roughness. Job 
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xxxiil. 2. Ps. cxxxvii. 6, ἃ al. freq. 

‘Hence there is a beautiful antithesis in- 

timated in. Proy. ν. 3, ποτ Her palate 

(is) smoother than oil, And because the 

palate is a principal organ in perceiving 

and distinguishing the savours of food 

(see Job xii. 11. xxxiv. 3); hence Jn is 

used for mental taste or discernment. Job 

vi. 30. Ps. cxix. 103. 

IT. As a N. fem. ποτὶ 4 fish-hook, from 
its rough barb or beard. So the LXX 
throughout Ayxis pov, and Vulg. Hamus, 
a hook. occ. Isa. xix. 8. Hab. i. 15. Job 
xl. 25, or xli. 1, Canst thou, or (ironically) 
thou canst, draw out the leviathan with 
a fish-hook? From this passage Hassel- 
quist, Travels, p. 440, observes that the 
leviathan ‘ means a crocodile by that 
which happens daily, and without doubt 
happened in Job's time, in the river 
Nile ; to wit, that this voracious animal, 
far from being drawn up by a hook, bites 
off and destroys all fishing-tackle of this 
kind which is thrown out in the river. 
I found,” adds he, ‘in one that I opened, 
two hooks which it had swallowed, one 
sticking in the stomach, and the other 
in a part of the thick membrane which 
covers the palate.” ‘To the text in 
Job however, it may be objected, that 
Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 70, expressly in- 
forms us, that in his time one method of 
catching crocodiles in Egypt was by 
means of a hook, ATKIETPON, baited 
with a hog’s chine, and cast into. the 
midst of the river; and that the croco- 
dile having swallowed this, was drawn 
on shore, EZEAKY2OH εἰς τὴν yyy, and 
dispatched. The true answer to, this 
objection seems to be, that the Heb. N. 
mon, like the French hamegon, means no 
other kind of hook than a fish-hook, to 

-which only it is applied in Scripture ; 
whereas the Greek ayxispoy denotes a 
hook of whatever kind or size. It might 
therefore be very true that the leviathan 
could not be drawn out by a 72n, though 
he might by an ayxis-poy. 

Der. A hook. 

mn Ἶ 

With aradical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, Absolutely, to watt, tarry. So 
LXX pevw. oce. 2 K. vii. 9. ix. 35 in 
which latter passage it is opposed to D3 
SJiceing. So in Hiph. oce. Dan. xii. 12. 

Il. In Kal, Transitively, 10 watt for. occ. 

Job xxxii. 4, Now Elihu 298 nx Tn 

toy272 had waited for (LXX ὑπέμεινε) 
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εὐ Job diring the dispute, (comp. ver. 1], 
and ch. xiii. 3. xxxi. 40.) that is, he had 

_ refrained from attacking him so long as 
the dispute was kept up between him 
and his friends,” Scott. Hos. vi. 9, As 

_ troops of robbers ws ‘nN waiting for a 
man. So with > following, Ps. xxxiii. 
20. Isa. xxx. 18, & al. freq. And in 

_ Hiph. Isa. Ixiv. 3. The LXX render it 
by μένω, eupoevw, or more frequently by 

. ὑπομένω. 

ΠῚ. In Hiph. with 5 following, To wait 
Jor with desire, to long for. occ. Job 
iii, 21. So LXX ἱμειρονται. Comp. Hab. 
ii. 3. 

bon / 

Occurs not in the simple form, but hence 

_ 552m asa N. mas. ρίας, in Reg. or sing. 
with * paragogic, »*>2n Red, sparkling, 

. spoken of eyes. occ. Gen. xlix. 12. LXX 
χαρόποιοι cheerful. Some of the other 

- ancient Greek versions render it by 

- κάθαροι bright, Seouos glowing, διαπυροι 
JSiery, φοξεροι terrible. Vulg. pulchriores 
more beautiful, As a N. fem. m>>>n 
Redness, sparkling, of eyes from drunken 
rage. Symmachus, yaporo: fiery Jierce. 
See Schultens and Michaelis Supplem. 

. and comp. under Mn III. oce. Prov. 

. xxiii, 29, 

Don 


In Kal, To be wise, skilful, prudent, in al-| 


most any manner; andas a N. Wise, &c. 
freq. occ. Asin 1 K. iv. 31, or v. 1], 
we have a specification of eastern wise 
men by their names, so in after times we 
find that the Greeks had likewise their 
seven wise men, namely Thales of Mile- 
tus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, 
Solon of Athens, Cleobulus of Lindum, 
Myso of Chene,and Chilo of Lacedemon. 
For Myso, some put Periander of Corinth, 
others Anacharsis the Scythian. Of these 
Sages an account may be seen in Diogenes 
Laertius, book i. andin others who have 
written the lives of the philosophers. 
Also in Kal, Zo make wise, instruct. 
Job xxxv. 11. Ps. ev. 22. cxix. 98, In 
' Hiph. To make wise. Ps. xix. 8. The 
word is applied to the natural sagacity, 
. skill or instinct of the lower animals. 
Prov. xxx. 24, There are four things 
litile upon earth, but they are tmD>n 
- nan skilful, being made skilful, or 
. taught skill, or endowed with great skill. 
How? Plainly by Him who formed 
εὐ them*, In Hith. To act or deal wisely. 


* See Dr. Derham’§ Physico-Theology, book viii. 
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occ. Exod. i. 10, Also, To make oneself 
wise, i. 6. as Hith. is often used, 70 
pretend to be so. occ. Eccles. vii. 16. 
Asa N. fem. πῶσ πὶ Wisdom, sagacity, 
skill, freq. oce. 

π 

I. To make a hole or opening. It occurs not, 
however, as a V. simply in this sense, but 
hence as Ns, masc. $n A hollow, ditch or 
Joss in fortification. 2 Sam. xx. 15. 1 Καὶ, 
xxi, 23. Isa. xxvi. 1. Lam. ii. 8. dn 
The same. occ. Nah. iii.8; and accord- 
ing to the reading of some of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices in the four preceding texts. 
As aN. fem. plur. nibnn Holes, open- 
ings. occ. Isa. ii. 19. As a N. pion, 
plur. cond and mon An opening or 
aperture in a building, a window. Gen. 
viii. 6. xxvi. 8, & al freq. 

Hence Eng. Hole, hollow. 

II. As a V. in Kal and Hiph. (but never 
with a radical ΤΠ final in this sense) To 
make or undergo an Ba as of the 
womb in parturition, “Ὁ be in labour, as 
a woman. The Heb. expresses partu- 
rition or bringing forth by other words 
of a similar import, comp. under wD 
to open, and: 41w to break. See Isa. 
xxiii, 4. xxvi. 17, 18. liv. 1. In Hiph. 
To be in labour with. Isa. xlv. 10. Comp. 
Mic. i. 12. AsaN.n Pain or anguish 
as of a woman in travail, Jer. vi. 24. 
xxii. 23.1. 43. Mic. iv. 9, ἃ al. Hence 
as a V.in Kal and Hith. 70 be in pain or 
anguish as a woman in trayail. See 
Isa. xiii. 8. Jer. iv. 19, (where observe 
the 7 is paragogic as usual) Joel ii. 6. 
Mic. iv. 10. 1 Chron. xvi. 30. It is by 
a strong figure applied to the waters, " 
Ps. Ixvii. 17.—to the mountains on the 
glorious appearance of Jehovah, Hab. iii. 
10.—to a wilderness on the noise of his 
thunder, Ps. xxix. 8.—to a whirlwind, 
Jer. xxiii. 19. xxx. 23. 

Il]. As a N. Sinn, pl. fem. mbnn and 
nbno Some fistular wind instrument of 
musick with holes, as a flute, pipe, or fife. 
Exod. xv. 20. Jer. xxxi. 4, 13. It is 
joined with the in or ¢abor, Exod. xv. 20. 
Jud. xi. 34, and with that and other in- 
struments of musick, Ps. exlix. 3. el. 4. 
‘It is often in our translation rendered 
dance, but this is rather implied than ex- 


chap. 5, towards the end; Mr. Addison's Spectator, 

No. 120, 121; and anexcellent Sermon of the Rev. 

William Jones, intitled, Considerations on the Nature 

and Economy of Beasts and Cattle, p. 21, printed for 

Robinson, Pater-noster-row. _ : 
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pressed in the word, as Exod. xxxii. 19, 
When he saw the calf and the piping ; 
the V. xv being here applied to both 
Nouns, as in Exod. xx. 18. Cant. vi. 12, 
or 13, What did ye see in the Shulamite ? 
tinon ndnn2 as the pipings, choruses, 
(see LXX, Vulg. and Syr.) of two com- 
partes, 1 Sam. xviii. 6, The women came 
out to sing n\ynam and the women play- 
ing on pipes or flutes to meet King Saul. 
From the sense of the N. It is once 
used as a V. Jud. xxi. 21. mbmna dnd 
To pipe with pipes. Comp. below >on III. 

IV. Asa N. fem. nbn in Reg. nbn, plur. 
mbn A cake, i. 6. such an one as was 
pricked full of holes to prevent fermenta- 
tion, and suchas the Jews still make, and 
as are known by the name of Jews’ cakes, 
Exod. xxix. 2, 23. It should seem from 
Lev. xxiv. 5, that the shew-bread con- 
sisted of cakes of this sort. 

V. In Kal, 710 pierce or wound, as a sword. 
Hos. xi. 6; where observe that n>risa 
V. 3d pers. preter. fem. agreeing with 
20n which is also feminine. In Niph. 
To be wounded. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3.1 Chron. 

rx. Be 

VI. To break in upon, violate, profane. 
Num. xxx. 2, or 3. He shall not profane 
or break his word. In Niph. To be pro- 

Sane. Lev. xxi. 4, 9. Ezek. xx. 9, 14, 22. 
Isa. xlviii. 11. As a N. dn Profane, 
what may be broken in upon, as opposed 
to wip Holy, separate. Ley. x. 10. Ezek. 
xlii. 20, & al. 

Hence Lat. volo, and Eng. ‘violate. 

VIL. In Hiph. To make an opening or en- 
trance upon, to begin. See Num. xvi. 
46, 47. Deut. ii, 24. xvi. 9, From the 
sickle’s brim entering on the standing corn 
brn thou shalt begin to number. In 
Huph. To be begun. oce. Gen. iv. 26. 
bmi is Then it was begun, or an en- 
trance was made to call on the name of 
Jehovah. The form of mim in this pas- 
sage, Seems to determine that the 7 in 
the V. brim is not radical, and conse- 
quently that in the sense of beginning it 
must. be considered as the Hiph. of or 
though I do not find that the charac- 
teristic » is ever inserted before 5. Had 
the 7 in ὅπ been radical, the word to 
express 7¢ was begun must, I apprehend, 
have been either in Niph. 5mm) or in 
Huph. πη. As a N. fem. >nn and 

_ in Reg. nnn An entrance pon, a be- 

. gunning. Gen. xiii, 3. Ruth i. 22. Prov. 
1x.10, & al freq. 
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or 


VIII. Asa N. din The sand. Sce under 


br. 


IX. Asa N. bn Strength. See under bry. 


X. As a N. with a formative’, ὉΠ). 

1. A vale, a valley, a low ground between 

mountains or hills, so called not only be- 

cause with respect to them it is, as it 

were, an opening or hollow in the earth, 

but because it was really thus hollowed 
out by the receding waters of the deluge. 

Gen. xxvi. 17, 19, & al. freq. Comp. 

under »p2 XIII. 

A torrent, a rapid stream, so called from 

the channel or Sollee in which it runs. 

It generally denotes torrents or temporary 
streams, χειμαρῥοι WoTaw0s, COMMON In 
the eastern countries, which are formed 
by the rain or snow from the mountains, 
and many of which run only in winter, 
and dry upin summer. See 1 K. xvii. 7. 
Job vi. 15. In the second edition of this 

Lexicon I referred what is said in the lat- 

ter part of Isa. xi. 15, to the river Nile ; 
but on attentively reconsidering that text 
with the learned Vitringa’s Comment, it 
seems evident that 7137 the river there 
mentioned is not the Nile, but the Eu- 
phrates, which is thus denominated by 
way of eminence, Gen. xxxi. 21. Exod. 
xxili. 31, and in Isaiah himself, ch. vii. 
20. viii. 7. Ixvi. 12, and consequently 
that the crn streams or channels relate 
to the latter, not to the former river. The 
second part of the verse should be thus 
rendered—And he (Jehovah) shall shake 
his hand over the river, with the violence 
of his wind (comp. Exod. xiv. 21.) 

tov'brs Myaws nz and smite it (i. e. 
divide it;by smiiing) into seven streams or 
channels, so that any may walk in shoes, 

Eng. translat. dry-shod. ver. 16, And 
there shall be an highway for the remnant 
of his people, which shall be left rrom 

Assyria, (N.B.) like as it was to Israel 
in the day that he came out of the land of 
Egypt. From Heb. ὉΠ) is plainly de- 
rived the Greek NesAos, Lat. Nilus, and 
Eng. Nile. 


2. 


,|bdn I. Τὸ open eminently, to make many or 


repeated: holes or openings, to perce 
much. It occurs not however as a V. 
simply in this sense. But 

Il. As a V. $5n, like 5n, is applied to the 
opening of the female womb in parturi- 
tion. To be in labour, travail in birth, 
as a woman. Isa. li.2, And to Sarah who 
conddinn travailed of you. So LXX ὡδι- 
veca twas. Asa N. or V, infin, used as 
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a N. >on Travailing or parturition as of 
hinds. oce. Job xxxix, 1. Also as a V. 
To be travailed of, be produced by travail, 
as a child. Job xy. 7. Ps. li. 7. xc. 2, 
Before the mountains 4 were brought 
JSorth, and the earth Sinn was produced, 
i. e. by creation from the womé of non- 
entity. Spoken of the Divine Wisdom, 
Prov. viii. 24, 25, When there were no 
. deeps—before the hills nbn 1 was 
- brought forth. Was it not from some 
expressions of this kind used by the an- 
cient believers, that the heathen borrow- 
ed the fable of their Minerva or Divine 
Wisdom being brought forth from the 
head of Jove? As ἃ Particip. Hiph. 
bbnn and Yann Producing into being. 
Deut. xxxii. 18. Proy. xxvi. 10. Ina 
Hiph. sense. Zo cause to bring forth, 
throw into labour. occ. Ps. xxix. 9, The 
voice of Jehovah, i. 6. the thunder, 5>1n» 
mb» causeth the hinds to calve, or cast 
their young. Comp. Job xxxix. 1; and 
see this interpretation of Ps. xxix. 9, 
‘well vindicated in the learned Merrick’s 
Annotation, by the testimonies of Ari- 
stotle, Pliny, and Plutarch, that cattle 
will cast their young through dread of 
thunder. To bein violent pain or anguish. 
Job xxvi. 5. Comp. bn 11. In Hith. 
To travail with pain or anguish, to tor~ 
ment oneself, ἑαυτὸν τιμωρεῖσθαι. occ. 
Job xv. 20. Jer. xxiii. 19, bonny Sp A 
travailing whirlwind, big and agonizing, 
as it were, with mischiefs. Also, 70 de 
in pain, bear pain. occ. Ps. xxxvii. 7. 
Ill. As a N. br A flute or pipe with many 
holes. occ. Isa. vy. 12. xxx. 29. In the 
former text it is joined with qn the tabor, 
as ΟΠ is in other passages, nor can I 
tell how it differed from the instrument 
last named. It should seem however 
that it had more holes. Plur. to»>>n with- 
out the ». oce.. 1 K. i. 40. Jer. xlviii. 36, 
twice. Ps. lxxxvii. 7. But observe that 
in Kings fifteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices supply the.», as fourteen do at the 
beginning, and eighteen towards the end 
of the verse in Jer. and that in the Ps. 
forty-seven, at least, of his Codices read 
to>5n>; and that therefore we may 
here render the word either as pipes, or 


as pipers. These pipes or flutes were in-| 


struments of joy, Isa. y. 12. 1 K. i. 40, 


‘as well as of sorrow, Jer. xlyiii. 36, and} 


particularly employed by those who went 
up to the temple, Isa. xxx. 29. And as 
some Verb must necessarily be supplied 


in Ps, Ixxxvii. 7, we may render that 
verse, The singers, like pipes, or pipers, 
i. e. musically, harmoniously, sweetly, 
(shall sing) All my springs (are) in thee. 
All the sources of my hopes and comforts 
are in thee, O Sion, thou city of God! 
Comp. ver. 1—3, and Isa. xii. 3. Springs 
of water afford in the hot eastern coun- 
tries a refreshment and delight of which 
we in this part of the world can form 
but an imperfect conception. Hence.as 
a Particip. masc. pl. in Hiph. to»>>nn 
and fem.mbbnn Piping. oce. 1 K. i. 40. 
Jud. xxi. 23. Comp. aboye >n ΠῚ, 

IV. To wound very much, pierce, or run 
through, or to be wounded, &c. as with a 
weapon. Job xxxi. 13, where LXX εθα- 
γατωσε hath slain. Comp. under ΤῚΣ LIT. 
and see Ps. cix. 22. As a Particip. in 
Hiph. sn Wounding or stabbing very 
much or repeatedly. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 9. 
Fem. nd>dinn oce. Isa. li. 9; where the 
LXX according to seme copies (see 
Flamin, Nobilius in LXX) διαρῥηξασα 
breaking through, and Vulg. vulnerasti 
thou hast wounded. Soin Huph. Wound- 
ed, &c. Isa. 11]. 5. Ezek. xxxi..26. As 
a Participle or participial N. >on Wound- 
ed or stabbed very much. Gen. xxxiv. 27. 
Num. xix. 16. xxiii. 24. Job xxiv. 12, 
ἃ al. freq. So LXX often τραυματίας. 
Comp. ὅπ... Can one help thinking 
that Plato had seen, or at least heard 
of Isaiah’s prophecy, ch. lili. 2, &c. ; 
since in the *2d book of his Republic 
he says, that in order to exhibit the cha- 
racter of a man perfectly just, it is neces- 
sary that his virtue should be stripped of 
all external recommendations, so that by 
others he should be reckoned a wicked 
person, should be mocked, μαςιγώσεται, 
φρεξλωσεται, δεδησεται, ἐκκαυθήσεται τῷ 
οφθαλμῳ" τελευτων, τσαντῶ κακὰ wabwy, 
ανασκινδυλεὺ θησεται---Βοουγροά, tortured, 
bound, have both his eyes burnt out ; and 
at last, having suffered all kinds of evils, 
be cut in pieces as a sacrifice, or (as some 

: think the Greek word signifies) + be hung 
up or crucified? 

V. In Kal, 10 break in upon very much, so 
to violate, or profane eminently. Prov. 
xxv. 23, The north wind bdynn will 
break in upon the rain; where Symma- 
chus διαλυει disperseth, Vulg. dissipat dis- 


* Cited by Grotius, De Verit. Rel. Christ. lib. iv. 
cap. 12, not. 12. 

+ Ανασκινδυλευομαι, In crucem seu palum tol- 
lor, suspensor.” Hederic. Lex. 
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sipates; and the comparison requires 
some such word. Comp. under an}. See 


Gen. xlix. 4. Exod. xx. 25. xxxi. 14.} 


Lev. xviii. 21, Ps. lxxxix. 40. Isa. xxiii. 9. 
Lam. ii. 2. It is applied to the owner's 
handselling or first using of the fruit of 
a newly-planted vineyard after the ex- 
piration of the fourth year, in which it 
was consecrated to God. Deut. xx. 6. 
xxviii. 30. Comp. Lev. xix. 23—25. 
Jer. xxxi. 5. But m55n Lev. xxi. 7, 14, 
means, | think with Bate, not a profane 
woman, but one who has been violated, 
or deflowered. 
As aN. fem. ΠΟΤ and nn is used to 
express detestation of a thing, as being 
profane and abominable. Far be it! God 
forbid! Gen. xviii. 25, nwyn 75 mbdn 
(There would be) profaneness to thee from 
doing, i. 6. it would be a profanation for 
thee todo. So mn Gen. xliv. 7, 17. 
Bat 1 Sam. xxiv. 6 or 7, (12 would be) 
profaneness to me from Jehovah, Ox if I 
should do this thing, i. e. Jehovah would 
impute it to me as profane. 1 Sam. xxvi. 
11, (There would be) profaneness to me 
from Jehovah nrwo from stretching out 
my hand, &c. 
bnbn In Hith. To be in great or violent 
pain or anguish of body or mind. occ. 
Esth. iv.4; where the LXX, erapan by 
was disturbed. As a N. fem. ann 
Violent or acute pain or anguish of body 
or mind. occ. Ezek. xxx. 4, 9. Nah. ii. 10. 
Isa. xxi. 3, Therefore my loins are filled 
nbnbn with acute pain; pangs have taken 
hold upon me, as the pangs of a woman 
that travaileth. ‘This text clearly shews 
that the reduplicate form >nbn takes its 
meaning from the IId sense of bn above 
given. 
son 
To wear, wear away, tero, detero. That 
this is the radical idea of the V. appears 
not only from the use of it in * Arabic, 
in which it signifies to wear or rub, as a 
stone upon a stone, to scrape, as a currier 
does the flesh from a hide, to excoriate, 
rub off the skin; but also, from the 
scriptural applications of the Heb. word. 
I. As a N. masc. plur. απ Engraved 
ornaments which are made by the work- 
man’s continually wearing away with his 
graver the parts of the matter to be 
wrought. occ. Cant. vii. 2. I suspect the 
word to mean ‘ such thin flexible plates 


* See Castell. Lexic. Heptaglott. and Schultens’ 
» Orig. Heb, lib. i. cap, 9 


of gold or silver, artfully cut through and 
engraven in imitation of lace,” as Dr. 
Shaw, Travels, p.229, mentions to make 
part of the head-dress of the Moorish 
women. Comp. under pon. . 

Il. Asa N. fem. sing. in Reg. ΠΌΤ Rust 
of copper. So LXX, Ios, and Vulg. Ru- 
bigo. + The rust of copper is nothing but 
a solution or corrosion of the metal by 
some kind of salt ; and it is remarkable 
that whereas other metals have their pe- 
culiar dissolvents, copper is dissolved by 
all. Even the salts floating in the com- 
mon air are often sufficiently powerful to 
dissolve or corrode it, which appears 
from the zrugo or rust on its surface. 
occ. Ezek. xxiv. 6, 11, 12; from which 
verses, and all the circumstances of the 
parable, it plainly appears that n¥>n can- 
not mean merely the scum or froth of the 
pot, but must denote its rust, which not 
being removable by any other means, 
was to be consumed by the fire, and so 
was a dreadful emblem of Jerusalem’s 
punishment. 

Ill. In a Niph. sense, To be corroded or 
ulcerated, to have corrosive ulcers. occ. 
2 Chron. xvi. 12, And Asa xr was ul- 
cerated—in his feet. This expresses the 
particular nature of his disease, whereas 
mn 1 K. xv. 23, only says in general that 
he was diseased. Six, however, of Dr. Ken- 

- nicott’s Codices read bn? in Chron. 

IV. Asa N. mase. plur. Oorsdnn and in 
Reg. »xbnn Corroding, ulcerous diseases, 
as 2 Chron. xxi. 19, After two years his 
bowels fell out by reason of his disease, so 
he died toxbmna of ulcers. It occurs 
also Ps. ciii. 3. Jer. xvi. 4. 

V. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. smn 
Wastings, wasting or consuming effects, 
as of famine. occ. Jer. xiv. 18; where 
French Translat. * Les langueurs de la 

faim.” It is applied to a land desolate 
ag waste, Vastations, Deut. xxix. 22. 
27Π 

Occurs not as a Verb in Heb. but asa Ν. is 
used for several soft, unctuous substances, 
liquid and solid. 

I. The fat of animals. Gen. iv. 4. Exod. xxiii. 
18, xxix. 13, & al. freq. 

Il. The milk of animals. Gen. xviii. 8. Deut. 
xiy. 21. Proy. xxx. 33, & al. freq. Hence 
Gr. αλφος, Lat. albus, white. 

IIL. The fat, the most nutritious part, of the 
land. Gen. xlv. 18. 


t See Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 





91, note (p). 








son 


IV. The richest and best part of oil and 


wine. Num, xviii. 12. 


V. The finest and most nutritious part of 


wheat. Ps, Ixxxi. 17. exlvii. 14. Comp. 
Deut. xxxii. 14, 


VI. As a N. fem. 225m Galbanum, so 


a |) 


LXX, χαλξανη, and Vulg. galbanum ; 
both which names are evidently derived 
from the Heb. as the gum itself was pro- 
bably brought from the east by the Phe- 
nicians to the Greeks.* “ A gum issuing 
from the stem of an umbelliferous plant, 
growing in Persia and many parts of 
Africa.—Galbanum is soft like wax (a 
Jatsubstance, says t Brookes), and, when 
fresh drawn, white; but it afterwards 
becomes yellowish or reddish. Itis ofa 
stroag smell, of an acrid and bitterish 
taste, it is znflammadle in the manner of 
a resin, and soluble in water like gum.” 
According to this description the name 
mabn might not improbably be com- 
pounded of an, fat, and tad white. But 
Michaelis (Supplem.ad Lex. Heb. p.753, 
whom see) prefers the composition of it 
from 15n milk or gum (for the Syriac uses 
the N. in both senses), and 25 white, as 
being the white milk or gum of the ferula, 
or fennel-giant plant. Once Exod. xxx. 34. 


~ Der. Hence the ancient Gaulish or Celtic 


Kalb or 1 Galb, which, as Suetonius in- 
forms us (in Galba, cap. 3.) signified 
very fat, from which circumstance an 
ancestor of the emperour Galba is said 
to have had his name, and left it to his 
descendants. Hence also the Eng. Calf. 
See Junius Etymol. Anglican. in Calf. 
q 


Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 


Syriac signifies, 70 creep, creep in, creep 
or come on insensibly, or by degrees. The 
Syriac Version uses the Participle psnn 
for evduverres creeping into, 2 Tim. iii. 6. 


As a N.“4n. 


I. 


The name of an animal, The weazle ; 
so LXX, Taay, and Vulg. Mustela. It 
seems to have its Hebrew name from 
its insidious creeping manner. Thus there 
is a species of this animal called in Latin 
furo, furus, and furunculus, from fur a 
thief. occ. Lev, xi, 29. 


—#* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, &c. 


' + Nat. Hist. vol. vi. p. 82. 


' $“Gats, Cars, en Bas-Breton signifie un homme 
gros & gras.” Grpe tn, Monde Primitif; Disc. 
Prelim, Tom, v. p. xxix, ; 
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I. 


mbm 


II. Time, which slides away insensibly; as 


the Poet, 
Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis. 


Time glides away, and silent flow the years 
That bring old age. 


So Ovid, Metam. lib. x. lin. 519, 
Labitur occulté, fallitque volatilis ztas. 
Time slips our notice, and unheeded flies. 


It is used for the age of man, or time of 
his life. occ. Job xi. 17. Ps, xxxix. 6. 


lil. Transient, transitory. occ. Ps. Ixxxix. 


48. * Remember how transitory I am ; 
unto what vanity thou hast created all the 
sonnes of Adam.’’ Ainsworth, 


IV. This transitory world. occ. Ps. xvii. 14. 


xlix. 2. 


The above are all the passages wherein 


the word occurs. Aguila and Symmachus 
render it, Ps. xlix. 2, ideally, by κάτα- 
δυσιν a going down or retreat. 


Der. To glide. Qu? Eld, old, elder, Alder- 


man, (i.e. Elderman). 


nbn 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 


In general, 70 be or make faint, or lan- 


guid, to labour or toil to faintness or lan- 


guor, xayvw, laboro. The LXX have 
frequently rendered it by wovew, which 
well expresses its import. 

In Kal, To be languid, weak. Jud. xvi. 
7, 11, 17; in which three passages the 
LXX render mn by ἀσθενήσω I shall 
be weak; so the Vulg. in the two for- 
mer by infirmus ero, but in the last by 
deficiam I shall fail, faint. Comp. 1 K. 
xxii. 34. 2 Chron. xviii. 33. Isa. xiv. 10. 


II. In Kal, To de languid, weak or infirm, 


as by sickness, to be sick, diseased. Gen. 
xlvili. 1. 1 K. xiv. 1, & al. freq. 

In Niph. To be made, or become weak or 
sick. Dan.viii.27, Comp. Ezek. xxxiy. 
4, 16; aad observe, that in the two last 
passages it is opposed to pin Strengthen- 
ang. In Hiph. 100 make sick. Hos. vii. 5. 
Prov. xiii. 12. In Hith. To become sick. 
occ. 2 Sam. xiii. 2, Also, To make oneself 
sick, i. e. behave as a sick person. occ. 2 
Sam. xiii. 5,6. As a N. rm Sickness, 
infirmity. Deut. vii. 15. xxviii. 59, 61, 
& al. freq. Won The same. Exod. xy, 26. 
xxiii. 25, & al. freq. 


ILL. In Kal, To be faint in mind, afflicted, 


sorry, concerned, grieved. 1 Sam. xxii. 8. 
Jer. y.3. Sain Niph. Amos vi. 6. As 
a Particip. Benoni fem. in Kal, used in 
an active sense, Making sorrowful, grie- 
ving, afflictive. Eccles. y. 12, 15. Comp. 
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Proy. xiii. 12. In Hiph. To cause to grieve, 
to afflict. Isa. Viti. 10, nn “4 he hath put 
him to grief.” Eng. Translat. where ob- 
serve that the final » is substituted for mn. 
One, however, of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
reads 1bnn, as one more did originally. 

IV. In Kal, To be faint with labour, to 
labour even to faintness. Lam. iv.6. So 
LXX, eroverav. Also, To perform with 
great labour even to weariness and faint- 
ness. Thus aseribed avJowreraiws to 
God, Deut. xxix. 22, All the plagues of 
that land, and the wastations Tn Ww 
m2 mm which Jehovah hath laboured, 
laboriously inflicted, or wearied himself 
in inflicting upon it. So perhaps in 
Hiph. or Huph. Mica vi. 13, And even I 
ΓΟ ΤΙΣΙ ἅτ faint or wearied with smiting 
thee. In Niph. 1700 become faint with 
labour. Jer. xii. 13. 

V. Asa N. orm An ornament curiously 
wrought with great labour and pains, 


« While the pale artist plies his sickly trade.” 


occ. Prov. xxv. 12. Fem. in Reg. mdn 
The same. occ. Hos. ii. 13 or 15. 

VI.to19 πὸπ To make the countenance faint 
or languid, in opposition, I suppose, to its 
being pin firm, steady, as Ezek. iii. 8, 
denotes to prevail over a person by tmpor- 
tunate supplication, i.e. to put him out of 
countenance, as it were, by one’s tmportu- 
nity, and make him ashamed to deny one. 
Comp. wa. It very nearly answers the 
Gr. δυσώπειν, which Scapula explains by 
‘* Pudore afficio tali, quo efficitur, ut is, a 
quo aliquid peto, ne obtueri quidem me 
possit, nedum id denegare.” Exod. xxxii. 
11. Job xi. 19. Ps. cxix. 5, & al. freq. 

bn 

To catch at or up,to seize eagerly, or hastily. 
Once 1 K. xx. 33, And they made haste 
wh 1M and eagerly caught at or up 
what (came) from him. So the Targum 
min xmpon they caught it from him; 
LXX, averckavro τὸν λογὸν ex τῷ $0- 
pares aura, and Vulg. rapuerunt verbum 
de ore ejus, they caught the word out of 
his mouth. 

Der. To clutch, hilt, hold. 

πὶ 

As Ns, ΓΙ ΤΙ and s25n. See among the Plu- 
riliterals. 

tobn 

This Root, as it stands in the Lexicons, seems 
one of the most difficult in the Heb. Bible: 
but this difficulty has, I apprehend, prin- 
cipally arisen from assigning to it senses 





taken from the dialectical languages, but 
which, on a close examination, it does 
not appear to have in the Hebrew. Thus 
from the rabbinical Chaldee and the Sy- 
riac, it has been supposed to denote being 
‘solid, thriving, healthy, in Job xxxix. 4. 
Isa. xxxviii. 16; and from the Targum 
supposed to be supported by the Syriac, 
to signify the yolk of an egg, in Job vi. 6. 
I think the radical or leading idea of the 
word is to break, break off, or away. 

I. To break, or be broken away. oce. Job 
xxxix. 4, Speaking of the hinds, ver. 3, 
They bow themselves, they bring or burst 

forth their young, they cast out their sar- 
rows, ver. 4, tora wobr Their young 
cnes break away, either from the womb 
(alluding to their vigorous efforts even 
before they are brought forth), or from 
their dams almost as soon as dropt, as 
not needing their further care; thus it 
follows in the text, they grow up or thrive 
with corn, they go forthand return not un- 


tothem. The LXX render 10> in this" 


passage by ἀπορῥηξδσιν will break away, 
the Vulg. by separantur are separated. 

II. In Hiph. 70 break, or break in pieces, as 
it were, by sickness. occ. Isa. xxxviil. 16, 
Thou hast both broken me (Vulg.corripies 
thou wilt chastise) and revived or reco- 
vered me. This kind of expression is very 
agreeable to the scriptural style. Comp. 
ver. 13. Deut. xxxii. 39. 1 Sam. ii. 6. 
Job v. 18. Hos. vi. 1. : 

III. As a N. πϑπ and on, pl. mobn 
A dream, which usually consists of broken 
parts or fragments of ideas or images 
which had been received by our senses, 
particularly by our szght, while awake. 
That this is ajust description of a dream 
will be evident to any one who will con- 
sider and compare it with the experience 
of himself and others*. freq. occ. Job 
vi. 6, Con that which is insipid be eaten 
without salt? Or is there any taste (or 
wisdom). nindbm na in the drivel of 
dreams? In which words I think Job 
means not only to brand the futility of 
Eliphaz’s preceding discourse in general, 
but particularly alludes to the dream or 
night-vision he had mentioned ch. ‘iv. 
13, &c. And to account for the sar- 
castic harshness of Job’s expression, it 
must be considered that his anger was 
greatly inflamed by the cruel insinuations 
* The reader may find some good remarks on 

this curious subject, in Dr. Hartley’s Observations 

on Man, vol, i. p. 383, &c, j 
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of Eliphaz concerning the cause of his 
bitter sufferings. The LXX explain 12 
myobn by ev ῥημασί κενοῖς in vain words, 
which’ preserves the sense, though cer- 
tainly not the precise ideas of the He- 
brew terms. Hence as a V.in Kal, O>n 
To dream, Gen. xxviii. 12. Isa. xxix. 8, 
&al. freq. As a Particip. masc. plur. in 
Hiph. torndnn Causing to be dreamed. 
occ. Jer. xxix. 8. 
This word tn is very often applied to 
those supernatural dreams, by which God 
under the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispen- 
sations was wont to communicate his 
will to men, and which, like the natural 
ones, often consisted of broken, discordant 
images, as may be seen in Joseph’s pro- 
hetic dreams, Gen. xxxvii; in those of 
haraoh’s butler, Gen. xl; of Pharaoh, 
Gen. xli; of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. ii; 
and of Daniel, Dan. vii. And from such 
really divine communications the Hea- 
then appear very early to have had their 
notion of the heavenly information to be 
procured from dreams. Thus Achilles 
in the first book of the Iliad, lin. 63, ad- 
vises the Greeks to consult some Ovetzo- 
πόλον or Dreamer of dreams, adding 
Ο γὰρ τ᾽ ovap ex Διος ecu. 
For dreams descend from Jove *. 





Pore. 


And in the second book Jupiter employs 
adelusive dream to deceive Agamemnon. 

IV. As a N. noon Some kind of precious 
stone, an amethyst; so the LXX, and 
Vulgate. I suspect it means that parti- 
cular sort ofamethyst which Brookes (Nat. 
Hist. vol. vy. p. 137.) describes as “ shi- 
ning most like a carbuncle, and being so 
hard that they may be turned into a sort 
of diamonds, so as to deceive the most 
skilful lapidaries. In this view the Heb. 

" name bebe 4: ἃ, the breaker, will refer 

to the hardness of the stone, as O5r the 
name for the diamond likewise does ; see 
under tn VI. occ. Exod. xxviii. 19. 
xxxix, 12, 

Abn 

Denotes passing, succession after, or in the 
place of, and so change, renewal. . 

I, In Kal, Intransitively, To pass, pass on, 
proceed. 1 Sam. x. 5. Job. iv. 15. ix. 26. 
Isa. viii. 8. Comp. Job ix. 11. xi. 10. 
Isa. xxi. 1. 

Il. To pass away. Cant. ii. 11, The rain 


* Where see Pope’s note. See also Dr. Thomas 
Jackson’s Works, book i. ch. 9, Le Clere’s note on 
Gem xv. 17, and Arnola’s on Ecclus. xxxiv, 6s: 
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abn 

19 717 Abn passing away, ἐδ gone off. Ina 

Hiph. sense, To cause to pass off, or make 

their exit, to abolish. occ. Isa. ii. 18. 

Comp. Isa. xxiv. 5. As a N. or V. 

Infin, used as a N. ΗἸ ΓΙ Passing away, 

perishing. occ. Prov. xxxi. 8, mdm 32 

Liable or likely to perish. Comp. under 

m2 VI. 11; and observe that our Eng. 

word perish is from the Lat. pereo, which 
from per entirely, and eo to go, very near- 
ly answers to the Heb. A>n in this view. 

ΤΠ. In Kal, Transitively, 1 Ὁ pass, drive, or 
strike through. Jud. ν. 26. Comp. Job 
xx. 24. The French say in like manner, 
Passer son Epée au travers du corps de 
quelqu’un. Hence 

IV. Asa N. masce. plur. opr Stabbing 
knives for killing the victims. Vulg. 
Cultri. occ. Ezra i. 9. 

V. In Hiph. To cause one thing to pass 
away, as it were, and another to succeed 
in its place, to substitute one thing for 
another, so to change. Gen. xxxi. 7, 
nbnim And hath changed my hire these 
ten times. So ver. 41. Lev. xxvii. 10, 
He shall not ΣΈ τι exchange it (the 
beast), i.e. for money, as in the pre- 
ceding instances of human persons, nor 
0 change it, i.e. for another beast, as 
it follows, a good for a bad, or a bad 
Jor a good; and if 77 he shall at 
all change beast for beast—Hence as a 
N. ὑπ An exchange. occ. Num. xviii. 
21, 31; where it may be rendered as a 
Particle In, or, as an, exchange for, in 
liew of. Also in Hiph. 70. change as 
one’s garments, substitute others to those 
worn. Gen. xxxy. 2. xli. 14. As a N. 
fem. pl. mipdn and nian Changes as of 
raiment. Gen. xlv. 22. 2 K. y. 5, & al. 
Also in Hiph. To substitute. occ. Isa. 
ix. 9,or 10, The sycamores are cut down, 
Fp>ms tonnes) but we will substitute ce- 
dars. This seems more simple than our 
common Translation, ** we will change 
them into cedars.” Asa N. fem. plur. 
mobn Substitutions or successions’ of 
some 7x the room of, or after, others. Suc- 
cessive attacks. Job χ. 17. Courses, Lat. 
Vices. 1 K. v. 14, or 28. Changes, 
either of fortune as we speak, or of heart 
and life. occ. Ps. ly. 20. 

VI. In Hiph. To renew, or be renewed. Isa. 
xl. 31. xli. 1. Job xxix. 20. 

VII. Spoken of Vegetables. In Kal, To 

be renewed, to sprout or spring afresh, 

Ps. xc. 5, 6. So in Hiph. Job xiv. 7, 

where LXX, ἐπανθήσει; whence at the 
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- 94th verse Job applies the Ν, fem, in 
Reg. nan to a renovation, as of a tree 
cut down, i.e. to a reviviscence, or re- 
surrection to another and a better life. 
The question at the beginning of the 
verse, If a man die, shall he live again? 
does not denote any doubt on the part of 
Job, for see ch. xix. 25, &c. but is an 
expression of joyful admiration like that 
of Solomon, 1 K. viii. 27. Comp. Mr. 
Peters’s Dissertation on Job, Ὁ. 194, &c. 
The LXX excellently explain sia 4 
onpdn by ews wary γενωμαι till I am 
made again or anew. 

VIL. As aN. fem. pl. mabno Locks of 
hair on the head, which are continually 
changing, or renewing, the old hairs na- 
turally.falling off, and new ones succeed~ 
ang in their room, in which respect they 
differ from the hairs of the beard. Comp. 
under 7pt II. occ. Jud. xvi. 13, 19. 

1X. Chald. Of Time. To pass, or be renew- 
ed. occ. Dan. iv. 13, 20, 22, 29; or, 16, 
23, 25, 32. : 

From Heb. ΡΠ, the Caliphs, Mahomet’s 
successors, ultimately had their title. 

yon 

I. To loose, set loose, loosen, disengage, 
draw out or off, χαλαᾶσαι;, as stones from 
a building, Ley. xiv. 40, 43.—a shoe from 
the foot. Deut. xxv. 9, 10. AsaN. 
fem. ΤΠ A loose robe or garment, or 
rather spoil drawn or stript off an enemy. 
oce. Jud. xiv. 19.2 Sam. ii. 21. Asa 
N. fem. plur. ΠΤ ΌΤΙ either loose robes 
or garments, or rather such garments as 
are worn only on particular occasions, 
and are therefore continually put off. 
occ. Isa. iii. 22, Zech. iii. 4. In the 
latter passage it seems to denote the high 
priest's robes, which were worn only on 
solemn occasions (LXX, wodypy robes 
reaching down to the eo; in the for- 
mer, some kind of cloak, burnoose or 
curdée, which last, says Lady M. W. 
Montague, is “ a loose robe, they (the 
Turkish women) throw off or put on, ac- 
cording to the weather, being of rich bro- 
cade, either lined with ermine, or sables.”* 
If the Jewish ladies used such, no won- 
der the prophet mentions them among 
the ornaments they were proud of. 

11, To loosen, let loose, let down, draw out, 
as whales do their dugs to their young. 
Lam. iv. 3. See Bochart, vol. ii. 46, &c. 

ΠῚ. In Hiph. Τὸ loose, loosen, make easily 


* Letters, yol. ii, p. 13, 14. 





pliant and flexible, 2s the bones in their 
sockets, or joints, which is the conse- 
quence of a well-fed succulent body. occ. 
Isa. lviii. 11. So the LXX render it 
miavinceras shall be fat. Vulg. liberabit 
shall make free or pliant. Comp. Job 
xxi. 24. Prov. xv. 30. 

IV. In Kal, To disengage oneself, to with- 
draw. occ. Hos. v. 6. 

V. To set loose, or free from danger or trou- 
ble, to deliver. Ps. vi. 5. xviii. 20, & al. 

VI. To free from encumbrance, eapedite; as 

a soldier preparing for battle. It occurs 
as a Particip. paoul. Num. xxxi., 5. 
xxxii. 21, & al. In Josh. iv. 13, the 
LXX render it by evgwvo: ready pre- 
pared. So Symmachus in Isa. xv. 4. 
Vulg. expediti. In Niph. To de thus dis- 
encumbered or expedite. Num. xxxii. 17, 
& al. In Hiph. 70 make thus expedite. 
Num. xxxi. 3, & al. 
Michaelis however (Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 797.) thinks that the word, 
when applied in a military sense, rather 
denotes the drawing out, draughting; or 
selecting men for service ; and it must be 
confessed that this interpretation excel- 
lently suits Num. xxxi. 3. xxxii. 17, 21, 
27, 29, 30, 32, compared with Josh. iv. 
13. So Aguilain Deut. iii. 18, renders 
todn by ἐξηρήμενοι draughted. 

VII. As a N. mase. plur. torydn The loins, 
the lower part of the back, extending the 
length of the five lower vertebre of the 
spine, and contained between the ribs 
and the os sacrum, called ἘΞ ΤΙ because 

Sree from ribs, and more flexible than the 
upper part of the body. Gen. xxxy. 1]. 
Isa. xxxii. 11. Jer. xxx. 6. Comp. Isa. 
xy. 4, “ the very loins.’ Bp. Lowth. 

Der. Lat. Laxo, whence lax, relax, re- 
laxation, &c. Lat. luo, whence Eng. 
luxate, luxation, Lat. /wxus, Qu? whence 
luxury, &c. Lat. assus, whence Eng. las- 
situde, lazy. Eng. loose, Qu? 

pon 

The radical idea seems to be, Smooth, even, 
equable. RAD 

I. To be smooth. As a participial N. pon 
Smooth as opposed to Www Hairy, rough. 
occ. Gen. xxvii. 16. As a N. fem. 
in Reg. npyn A smooth part. occ. Gen. 

_ xxvii. 16. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 
»pbr Smooth.Spoken ofstones or pebbles. 
occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 40. Isa. lvii. 6. I un- 
derstand the former part of this verse 
parenthetically, (Jz or among the smooth 
stones of the valley [as ὉΠ) means in the 
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they, they are thy lot.) i.e. As thou hast 
slain the innocent children to thy idols in 
the valleys, so in the valleys likewise thou 
shalt be slain and buried. Comp. Lev. 
xxvi. 30. Ezek. vi. 4, 5, 13. Asa N. fem. 
lur. mpon Smooth, slippery places. occ. 
Peal, lxxiii. 18, where baal in lubrico 
in a slippery place, and Symmachus to the 
same purport, ev ολισθω. In Hiph. 70 
make smooth. occ. Isa. xli. 7. 
II. As.a V. in Kal, To be smooth, as words, 
Ps, ly. 22. comp. under son iil. Asa 
N. fem. plur. myp>n Smooth, agreeable 
words, or things. Isa. xxx. 10, Speak 
unto us smooth things. “‘ Marana Ψευδη, 
Softlies.” Euripides, cited by Wetstein 
on John vi. 60.. Comp. Ezek. xii. 24. As 
a V. in Hiph. joined with pw) the tongue, 
Psal. vy. 10. Prov. xxviii. 23; or with 
tox words, Prov. ii. 16. vii. 53 it 
properly denotes smoothing the tongue or 
words, and refers to the glibness as well 
as the agreeableness of one’s speech. It is 
_ usedabsolutely, 70 smooth, speak smooth- 
ly, flatter. occ. Prov. xxix. 5. Asa N. pon 
Smooth or smoothness, joined with 5 the 
_ mouth, Proy. xxvi. 28 ;—with snaw the 
lips, Proy. vii. 21. Comp. Ps. xii. 3, 4;— 
with Jn the palate. Prov.v.3. AsaN. 
fem. in Reg. np?n Smoothness, joined 
with pw the tongue, Prov. vi. 24. 
III. It is spoken ofinternal smoothing, sooth- 
ing or flattery, where no audible words 
are used. Ps, xxxvi. 3, For vos prdnn 
he sootheth, or dealeth smoothly with 
himself in his own eyes as to finding out 
his iniquity, to detest (it). 
“Nor seif-abhorrent looks within 
To view the measure of his sin.” 


Thus Mr. Merrick, who in his Annotation 
confirms the interpretation here given. 
IV. In Kal, To divide in an even, exact, 
regular manner. Gen. xlix.27. Deut. iv. 
19. Josh. xviii. 5, Jud. v. 30, & al. freq. 
Also, To receive such a division or share. 
Josh. xviii. 2. 2 Sam. xix. 29. Prov. 
xvil. 2. xxix, 24. Jer. xxxvii. 12 ;—to 
receive a share or portion from thence, 
i.e. from the Land of Benjamin last 
mentioned, zn the midst of the people. To 
this purpose both the Targum and Vulg. 
and this seems a much better and easier 
sense than either of those given in the 

ὦ text and margin of our Translation. 
Comp. Dr. Blayney on the place. In 
Niph, To be regularly divided. See Num. 
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xxvi. 53, 55, 56. Isaoxxxiv. 17. Amos 
vii. 17. As Ns. por and fem. npon An 
exact, regular division, part or portion. 
Gen. xiv. 24. 2 K. ix. 26, & al. freq. 
Lam. iv. 16, Open mn 2 The face or 
presence of Jehovah (was) their portion. 
So LXX, Ilpocwmroy Kupia μερις avtwy. 
Comp. Num. xviii. 20, and see Dr. Blay- 

ney on Lam. As a N. fem. np>nn 4 re- 
gular division of persons, or a company, 
or course of persons so divided. 1 Chron. 
xxvil. 2, 4, & al. freq. 

In the explanation of this Root I am much 
indebted to Schultens’s MS.Origines He- 
braicze, and with him observe that this’ 
sense of dividing exactly and by rule af- 
fords a noble image, and heightens the 
dignity and beauty of this verb, with all 
its applications under this head. 

pepon Occurs not as ἃ V. in this reduplicate 
form, butas a N. fem. plar. mpdpbn. 

I. Great smoothnesses or slipperinesses. occ. 
Ps. xxxv. 6. Jer. xxiii. 12. 

Il. Great smoothnesses of speech, great adu- 
lations or flatteries. occ. Dan. xi. 21, 34. 

Der. Lat. Calx, Eng. Chalk from its smooth- 
ness. Lat. Calculus apebble, whence Eng. 
calculate, calculation. 

whn 
To throw or cast down, projecit, dejecit, 
“ stravit, projecit (e. g. humi), to lay 
along, throw down (as on the ground).” 
Michaelis ; who remarks that the Arabic 
pbn denotes the sod, stratum which. is 
laid or spread under the camel’s pack- 
saddle (namely to prevent his back being 
hurt, comp. Castell in pbn), and as a V. 
to spread such a sod ona camel, “ stravit 
camelum.” 

.In Kal, To cast down, subdue, as in 
battle. occ. Exod. xvii. 13. AsaN. fem. 
τη τι A being cast down or subdued, a 
defeat, strages. occ. Exod. xxxii. 18 ; 
where it is opposed to 1123 victory. As 
a participial Ν, won Cast down, defeated, 
as opposed to 123 Strong for war. occ. 
Joel iii, 4, or 15. 

II. In Niph. sense, To be cast down, as a 
dead man on the ground. occ. Job xiv. 
10. 

ΠΠ. To cast, or cast down, i.e. lots. The 
Heb. word for lots being understood, 
as it is after »h to cause to fall, Josh. 
xxili. 4. Ps. Ixxviii. 55. Ezek. xviii. 29. 
occ. Isa. xiv. 12, How art thou fallen - 

from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing! How art thou cut down to the earth, 
con > win who didst cast (lots) upon 
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nations! The structure of the sentence|’' 


requires that these last words should be 
referred to the prosperous state of the 
King of Babylon; and an instance not 
unlike to his casting lots upon nations, we 
have Ezek. xxi. 21, 22, or 26,27. Or 
shall we partly adopt Vitringa’s inter- 
pretation, Isa. xiv. 12, and render the 
words,—who didst subdue those that 
were over nations ; thus making by equi- 
valent to by “σιν, Isa. xxii. 15? Comp. 
1 K. iv. 6. 
The above cited are all the texts wherein 
the Reot occurs. 
mon 
I. In Kal, Intransitively, To be, or grow warm 
or hot. Gen. xviii. 1. Exod. xvi. 21. OM 
wown And the sun grew hot, and it (the 
manna) melted ; not the body or orb of 
the sun surely, but the stream from it. 
The heart is very properly said to be On 
hot, whether from anger, Deut. xix. 6; 
or from pungent concern*, Ps. xxxix. 4. 
Also Transitively, 1 warm, heat, as by 
incubation. So LXX, Saawe. occ. Job 
xxxix. 14, where see Schultensand Scott. 
In Niph. To be heated, inflamed. Isa. 
lvii. 5. ton’ (used impersonally as 91”) 
There shall be heat. Eccles. iv. 11. Comp. 
1 K.i. 1, 2; and on On 8) in ver. 1, 
observe that 8) as well as 1 is often con- 
wersive, as Exod. xl. 37. In Hith. To 
warm oneself, to become hot or warm. 
Job. xxxi. 20. As aN. con Heat. Gen. 
vill. 22. Isa. xviii. 4. Jer. xvii. 8. Also, 
Hot. Josh. ix. 12. As a N. fem. mon 
and in Reg. non Heat, as that of the 
wow which reaches the earth, and from 
which nothing thereto pertaining is hid. 
oce. Ps, xix. 7. Job xxx. 28, I go, or am 
grown, black ton #22 without the heat, 
namely by his distemper. See Mr. Scott's 
note, and observe from Michaelis’s Re- 
cueil de Questions, p. 72, that in the Ele- 
phantiasis, which appears to have been 
Job’s disease, ““ At first the whole skin 
becomes red, then of a leaden colour, or 
even quite black.” Comp. ver. 30. But 
If. As a N. fem. non The solar flame or 
Jire, as distinguished both from ΘΠ the 
orb of the sun, and from wow the light 
flowing from it. And for this latter rea- 
son it is, in the only three passages where 
it is used in this sense, constantly joined 
with 129 the white of the moon, never 
with my the stream from it. occ. Cant. 


* See Elsner*s Observat. Sacr. on Luke xxiv. 52, 
and Merrick’s Annot. on Ps, x. 2, 











vi. 10. Isa. xxiv. 23. xxx. 26, And wgn 
the Liew 725n of the white illuminated 
disc of the moon shall be as the Liear 
monn of the solar fire, and the Licur 
mont of the solar fire shull be sevenfold+. 
lt. Asa N. coin Tanned, tawny, or made 
brown, as men are by the heat of the sun, 
so LXX gaios; or rather yellowish, like 
the colour of the solar fire, so Vulg. fulvus. 
occ. Gen. xxx. 32, 33, 35, 40. 

IV. As a N. fem. Mon and in Reg. non 
Heat, i.e. wrath, rage, which is but too 
_well known to quicken the pulse and heat 
the body. It is frequently applied ay- 
θρωπόπαθως to God as well as to man. 
Gen. xxvii. 44. Deut. ix. 19. Ezek. ili. 14. 
& al. freq. : 

V. Chald. as ἃ N. fem. son Heat, wrath, 
fury. occ. Dan. iit. 13, 19. xi. 44,. Ὁ 

VI. As a N. fem. on and in Reg. non. 

1. Strong inflammatory liquor. Job xxix. 6, 
When I washed my steps with Fon sup- 
posed to be put for mon, and renderee 
butter, but seems rather to denote wine, 
being here joined as usual, with oz/. 
Comp. Job xxiv. 18; where it is men- 
tioned as a curse, that a man should not 


behold the treading of the vineyards, — 


Hab. ii. 15, Who puttest non thy strong 
liquor unto him. Comp. Isa. v. 11. Jer. 
1i.39. Hos. vii. 5—The princes began 
heating, or.to be hot, with wine; where 
LXX, ϑυμδσθαι, and Vulg. furere, to 
rage. 

2. Inflammatory poison, as of serpents. 
Deut. xxxii. 24, 33. Ps. viii. 5. ex. 4. 
From Job vi. 4, it appears that the art 
of poisoning arrows was very ancient in 
Arabia. See Mr. Scott's note, and comp. 
Targum on Ps. Ixiv. 4. The venenatee 
sagittee poisoned arrows of the ancient 
Mauri or Moors in Africa are mentioned 
by Horace, lib. i. ode 22, lin. 3; and 
we are informed, that ‘the Africans 
were obliged to poison their arrows, in 
order to defend themselves from the wild 
beasts with which their country was in- 
fested. This poison—Pliny tells us, was 
incurable.” Dacier’s and F’rancis’s note. 
And that poisoned arrows were ancient] 
used by other nations, besides the Maurz, 
may be seen in Grotius, De Jure Belli & 
Pacis, lib. iii. cap. 4, ὃ 16; in Freinshe- 
mius’s note on Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 8, 20; 
in Justin, lib. xii. cap. 10. ὃ 2, and 
Berneccerus’s note there ; and in Virgil, 
Ain. xii. lin. 857, 8. ' 


+ See Mr. Pike’s Philosophica Sacra, p. 57+ 
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But perhaps no passage in any heathen 
author so clearly shews the antiquity and 
make of poisoned arrows, as what we 
read in Homer concerning Ulysses, that 
he went to Ephyra, acity of Thessaly, in 
order.to procuredeadly poison for smear- 

ες ing his brazen-pointed arrows, from Ilus, 
the son of Mermerus, who is said to have 
been descended from Medea and Jason ; 
Odyss. i. lin. 260, ἕο. 


Quyero yap κακειῖσε Song ems vnog Οδυσσευς, 
*APMAKON ANAPOOONON &:fnuev0s, ofpa of εἴη 


ROM ΄ 
their idols were placed before, upon or 
above their altars. This may appear by 
—that of St. Austin, Hom. vi. De Verbis 
Domini, where he proves from this 
posture, [position,] that the Gentiles 
took and worshipped their idol-statues 


for gods, because they placed them upon 


their altars. Nam illi quod Numen ha- 
beant & pro Numine accipiant dlam 
statuam, Ara testatur.”’ 
Hence Lat. Caminus a fire-hearth, stove 
or vent, and Eng. Chimney. 


Ων Ἀν κλκάνελι c= IX. As ἃ Ν. non and ΠῚ 4 wall, see 


under Root mon. 


VIL. Asa N. fem. non A pitcher made of|X. As a N. Ὃπ A husband's father, see 


earth hardened by heat. occ. Gen. xxi. 


under nN. 


14, 15, 19; in all which passages the} tonn To be warm. occ. Isa. xlvii. 14. xliv. 


LXX render it by ἀσκὸς, and the Vulg. 
by Uter a bottle of skin ; but this has no 
apparent connection with the idea of the 


16; where Ἱ is substituted for the latter 
cm. In Hith. To make oneself warm, be 
warmed. occ. Job. xxxi. 20. 


Root; and Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 241,) Hence Hummums hot baths, an Arabic word 


describes the Moorish women as carrying 


τ water ina pitcher (an earthen one I sup-| son 





brought from Turkey. 


pose he means), as well as in a goat’s|Occurs not as a V. in Heb. so the idea is 


skin. It is plain from Mark xiv. 13. 
Luke xxii. 10, that earthen pitchers, κε- 
pauia, were sometimes used by the Jews 
for carrying water. 

VILL. As a N. mase. plur.to0n Probably 
some images dedicated to the sun or solar 


Jjire. They are said to be broken or cut| I. 


down. Lev. xxvi. 30. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 7. 
Ezek. vi. 4, 6. And 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, 
shews pretty clearly of what form, and 
for what uses they were, And they brake 
down the altars of the Baals, in his (Jo- 
siah’s) presence; and the 30M images 
which were on high above them, he cut 
down. As the altars were dedicated to 
Baal, or the solar fire, so, no doubt, 
were the images likewise. But the 
images of Baal were of the deeve or ox 
kind (see under Ὁ) III.), often made of 
brass or copper, and heated within for the 
horrid purpose of burning their children 
alive in honour of the sun (see under 42 
X. and Ὁ Il.); and such were the 
ἘΞ ΩΤ, or sun-images. The word occurs 
also Isa. xvii. 8. xxvii. 9. And for the 
further illustration of 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, 
it may be proper to observe from the 
_ learned Jos. Mede, Works, P- 391, fol. 
that the Bw or altars of the Gentiles, 
in general, ‘‘ were suggesta or scabella 
sculptilium et simulachrorum, ¢dol-stools 
or footstools of their images, in respect 
_ οὗ the accommodation the one had to 
_the other; which was such, as [that] 





uncertaiu, but in Arabic it signifies, inter 
al. To be foul, as water by being troubled 
or disturbed. See Castell. Hence there- 
fore, and from its application in Heb. I 
suspect that the meaning of the root is 
to disturb, agitate. 

As aN. fem. ΤΡ and in Reg. non 
Butter, which is made by the agitation of 
the milk or cream. Prov. xxx. 33. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 29, ἃ al. The ancient way of ma- 
king butter in Arabia and Palestine was 
probably nearly the same as is still prac- 
tised by the Bedoween Arabs, and Moors 
in Barbary, and which is thus described by 
Dr. Shaw. ‘ Their method of making 
butter is by putting the mk or cream into 
a goat’s skin turned inside out, which 
they suspend from one side of the tent to 
the other, and then pressing it to and fro 
in one uniform direction, they quickly 
occasion the separation of the unctuous 
and wheyey parts.” Travels, p. 168. So 
ΚΕ the butter of the Moors in the empire 
of Morocco, which is bad, is made of all 
the milk (comp. Prov. xxx.33, above) as 
it comes from the cow, by putting it into 
a skin and shaking it, till the butter se- 
parates from it.” Stewart's Journey to 
Mequinez. And, what is more to our 
purpose, as relating to what is still prac- 
tised in Palestine, Hasselquist, speaking 
of an encampment of the Arabs, which 
he found not far from Tiberias, at the 
foot of the mountain or hill where Christ 


TON: 


. preached his sermon, says, ‘‘ They made 
éutter in a leather bag hung on three 
poles, erected for the purpose, in the 
form of a cone, and drawn to and fro by 
two women.” Travels, p. 159. 

II. As a N. fem. M80N seems to denote the 
butter-milk, which as well as the dutier is 
formed by agitation, Jud. v. 25. (comp. 
Jud.iv. 19.) Job xx. 17. He shall not see 
the streams of honey and msn butter- 
milk, Judea is often extolled as a land 

flowing with milk and honey. And the 

surprise of the mere English reader at 
finding butter-milk mentioned in Serip- 
ture as a dainty liquor will perhaps 
cease, when he is informed, from Stew- 
art’s Journey to Mequinez, that the mo- 
dern Moors, “are so fond of butter-milk, 
which is their chief dessert, that when 
they would speak of the extraordinary 
sweetness (or agreeableness) of any thing, 
they compare it to that.” See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 281, &c. and for 
the explanation of Gen. xviii. 8, p. 322, 
&c. 

ΠῚ. As a participial N. fem. plur. nsono 
or, according to the fuller reading of the 
Complutensian edition, and of more than 
seventy of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 
msxonn, occ. Ps. lv. 22, The buttered, 
or buttery (words, butyracea) of his 
mouth were smooth. 

IV. Chald. son See under ton V. 

TON 

I. To desire earnestly, covet. Exod. xx. 16. 
xxxiy. 24, & al, 

II. This word is applied to all sorts of sa- 
cred things, both of the true and false 
worship, which were to the respective 
parties eminently the objects of their de- 
sire and affections. See inter al. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 10, 19. Isa. i. 29. ii. 16. xliv. 9. 
Ixiv. 11. Lam. i. 10. Ezek. xxiv. 21. 
Dan. xi. 8. Hag. ii. 7, 55 nIon ww) 
man And the desire of all nations shall 
come. Since none of the printed editions, 
nor any of Dr. Kennicoti’s MSS. read 
nen, with the plural 1, nton must be 
regarded as the true reading ; and I con- 
sider the word as a N. fem. sing. in Re- 
gim. (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 20.) referring 
to some one thing or person. And who 
can this be, after that sublime introduc- 

_ tion, ver. 6, but the Messiah? Comp. 
Mal. iii. 1. And to clear the gramma- 
tical construction of the text, I remark 
that it is a well known Hebraism for a 
Participle or a Verb to agree beth in 
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miei} 
Number and Gender with the latter of 
two connected Substantives, though in 
sense it strictly relates to the former. For 
instances I refer to Gen. iv. 10. 1 Sam. 
ii. 4, Neh. ix. 6. Job xxix. 10. Proy. 
xxix. 25. Isa. xxy. 3. Eccles. x. 1; but 
I know of none so nearly parallel in 
construction to Hag. ii. 7, as Jer. ii. 34, 
and 2 Sam. x. 9; for in Jer. the V. 
ΣΕ) precedes the several Substantives, 
and agrees in Number with the latter 
3718 though in sense it refers to the 
former ἘΞ. So in 2 Sam. the Verb 
i777 precedes both the Substantives, and 
agrees with the latter monbn, though it 


J 


properly relates to the former 5 *. And- 


now I am upon this subject, I add that 
Hag. ii, 9, might best be rendered, The 
latter glory of this house shall be greater 
than the former (glory). So the LXX 
understood it, Avr μεγάλη esas ἡ Joka 
Te oims rete, Ἢ EXXATH ὑπὲρ THN 
IIPQTHN; and that they were right 
appears from ver. 3, Who is left among 
you that saw THIS HOUSE IN HER FOR- 
MER GLORY? Where observe that Ze- 
rubbabel’s temple is mentioned as the same 
with that of Solomon, and so in the pro- 
phetic style might that of Herod, ver. 9, 
likewise be for the same reasons. ‘The 
Rabbinical distinction therefore of a se- 
cond and a third temple, different from 
the first, vanishes, and with it. another 
objection against the true interpretation 
of ver.7. Comp. Bp. Newcome on Hag. ii. 
7, and his Appendix ; and Dr. Campbell's 
Note on John ii. 20. 

From this Root the pretended prophet Mo- 
hammed, or (according to our corrupt 
pronunciation) Mahomet, had his name ; 
but whether this was his original appella- 
tion, or whether he assumed it after he 
set up for the + Messiah of the Jews, the 
Desire of all Nations, 1 cannot find. It 
may not however be amiss to transcribe 
from the Modern Universal History, vol. i. 
p- 22, the following paragraph, on which 
the reader will make his own reflections. 
« App’ at Moraties, Mohammed's 


* Candour, however, requires me to remark, that 
six of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. omit the word 28. 

+ See Lampe’s Synopsis Hist. Eccles. p. 198; 
Leslie’s Short Method with the Jews, § VI.; Jortin’s 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. book 3, 
Ρ. 363, 2d edit.; Kidder’s Messias, part iii. p. 169; 
Modern Univ. Hist. 8vo. vol. xili. p. 210, 211, and 
Note (Q) and vol. i, p. 101, and Note (G) and 
p- 116, and compare Bayle’s Dictionary, Ariicle 
Maxromet. Note ΒΒ. : ᾿ ; ; 
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grandfather, the seventh day after his 
birth, made a great entertainment, to 


which he invited the principal of the 
Koreish, who, after the repast, desired 


him to give the infant, he had invited 
them to see, a name. Add’ al Motalleb 
immediately replied, I name this child 
Mohammed. 'The Koreish grandees, asto- 


- nished at this, asked him again, Whe- 


7 


ther he would not choose to call his 
grandson by a name that had belonged to 
some one of his family. He answered, 
May the Most High glorify in heaven him 
whom he has created in earth! In which 
he seemed to allude to the name Moham- 
med, signifying praised, glorified, &c. "Tis 
worthy of observation, that this account 
of the imposition of Mohammea’s name 
is nothing more than an imitation of 
what St. Luke has related on a similar 
occasion ; which is an additional proof, 
that the history of Mohammed, as given 
us by the Arabs, abounds with fictitious 


_ circumstances, and that the veracity of the 


Moslem Aistorians, in this point at least, 
as not much to be depended upon.” 
on : 


‘With a radical, but mutable, 4 
It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but hence 


the V. Hon or nN in Chald. signifies to 
hide, protect (see Targum in Proy. xxviii. 
26, 27.), and son in Arabic, to guard, 
defend, protect from evil. See Castell, 


. under ion. 


. As aN. fem. ΠΟῚΠ and non A wall, as 


of a city, for shelter, protection or defence. 
See Deut. iii. 5. xxviii. 52. Josh, vi. 5, 
20. 1 K.iv. 18, Isa. ii. 15. xxii. 10. Jer. 
i. 18. xv. 20. 


Il. As a N. mase. in Reg. 9m 4 woman’s 


Sather-in-law,ahusband’s father ; so call- 
ed, 1 apprehend, from the protection he 
does or ought to afford his daughter-in- 
law. occ. Gen. xxxviii. 13, 25. 1 Sam. 
iv. 19, 21; in all which passages it is 
written "2M, the » referring to the Root 
Man, as δ} in Reg. to nas, ms in Reg. 
to mms. As aN. fem. sing non A hus- 
band’s mother. Ruth i, 14, & al. freq. In 
this word also the termination ΠῚ shews 
it to be from Mn, as minw a sister from 
mms, ΠΣ a captivity from 3, ΠῚ 2 rai- 
ment from D5, and others. 


nn 
AsaN. A kind of lizard. SoLXX, Zavpa, 
_ and Vulg. Lacerta. Once, Lev. xi. 30, 


In Chaldee the V. signifies, to bow down, 
depress, prostrate, and the animal might 





be called by this name, from its being 
(by reason of the shortness of its legs) 
always prostrate, as it were. 

In Josh. xv. 54, we have noon the name 
of a town in Canaan, perhaps so called 
from the emblematic reptile there wor- 
shipped. Comp. Deut. iy. 18, Wisd. xii. 
24. Rom, i. 23. 

bon 

I apprehend with Schultens, in his MSS. 
Origines Hebraice, that the radical idea 
of this Root is soft, tender, whence it is 
applied in Heb. to denote a soft or tender 
affection of the mind. 

As a V. in Kal, To have a@ soft or tender 
affection, to be moved with tender com- 
passion, to compassionate, pity. It is used 
either absolutely, 2 Sam. xii. 6. Job 
vi. 10. Proy. vi. 34. Jer. xiii. 14, & al. 
freq. or with sy upon, with respect to; see 

Exod. ii. 6. Deut. xiii. 8. 1 Sam. xv. 3. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. Job xx. 13. Mal. 
iii. 17; or with 5s to, towards follow- 
ing; see Isa. ix. 19. Jer. li. 3.1. 14, 
yn dss von bss Do not spare, 4. 4. have 
no pity upon, the arrow. As a N. fem. 
in Reg. noon Tender affection, compas- 
sion. occ. Gen. xix. 16. Isa. lxiii.9. As 
a N. masc. bon An object of tender af- 
fection. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 21. 

Hence perhaps the Greek ἀμαλὸς in the 
sense of soft, tender, and αἰμυλος bland, 
hind. 

on See under ton VILL. 

Don 

I. In Kal, To cast, pluck, or force off or 
away, either from others or oneself, de- 
ripere, excutere. Job xv. 33, pom. He 
shall cast off his unripe grape as the vine. 
Lam. ii. 6. And he hath forced or vio- 
lently taken away Ais (i.e. Israel's, comp. 
ver. 5.) hedge, as (that of) a garden. 
Comp. ver. 8. Isa. v.5. Used absolutely, 
or with the Noun which should follow 
understood, Jer. xxii. 3, 1DDNN ὃς Do 
not force or take away (i. 6. any thing) 
by violence. Do no violence, Eng. Trans- 
lation. Prov. viii. 36, And he who hates 
me wer Don casts away his life, or him- 
self; but comp. Sense III. Ezek. xxii. 26. 
Her priests ‘n\n ἸΘΩΤ have cast off 
(LXX, ηθετησαν have rejected, Vulg. 
contempserunt have despised) my law. 
So Zeph. iii. 4. In Niph. 70 be stripped 
by violence. occ. Jer. xiii. 22, The soles of 
thy feet are stripped, i.e. of thy sandals, 
aS persons going into captivity. Comp. 
Isa, xx. 2, 3, 4. Jer. 11, 25. 


4 


yon 


done by violence, outrage, violence. Gen. 
vi. 11, And the earth was filled with vio- 
lence, rapine, or outrage. The heathen 
had a traditional knowledge of this truth. 
So Ovid of the times not long preceding 
the deluge, Metam. lib. i. fab. 8. lin. 2. 


—Qua terra patet fera regnat Erinnys, 
Throughout the earth, the fell * Erinnys reigns. 


Comp. under ΠῚ III. 
See Jud, ix. 24. 1 Chron. xii. 17. Ps. 
xi, 5. xxv. 19. Jer. li. 35. Hence 

Ill. Injustice, wrong, damage in general. 
Gen. xvi. 5. Exod. xxiii. 1, Don WY A 
witness of injustice, i. 6. An unjust wit- 
ness. Prov. xxvi. 6, nw Don Drinking 
dvwn damage, i. 6. having enough of it. 
Comp. under πη. And from. this use 
of the N. we may explain that of the V. 
Job xxi. 27, The devices (which) yDonn 
ye wrongfully imagine against me. This 
last text, and those cited under Sense I. 
are all wherein the Root occurs as a 
Verb. 

IV. AsaN.pnnn A species of unclean bird. 
“* A night-hawk.” Eng. Translat. occ. 
Lev. xi. 16. Deut. xiv. 15. The LXX 
render it γλαυκα, and Vulg. noctuam. 1 
think therefore it was some kind of ow/, 
and considering the radical import of its 
Heb. name, it might not improbably be 
that which Hasselquist, Travels, p. 196, 
describes as “ bf the size of the common 
owl, and being very ravenous in Syria ; 
and in the evenings, if the windows are 
left open, flying into houses and killing 
infants, unless they are carefully watched, 
wherefore the women are much afraid of 
Ry 

From Heb. pon perhaps χαμψα Champsa, 
the ancient Egyptian name of the croco- 
dile. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 69; and by 
prefixing n, Timsah, his modern Egyp- 
tian name. Shaw's Travels, p. 408. 

yon 

To ferment. ‘ Fermentation,” says the New 
and Complete Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, ‘* may be defined a sensible in- 
ternal motion of the constituent parts of a 
moist, fluid, mixed or compound body, 
by the continuance of which motion these 
particles are gradually removed from their 
former situation or combination, and 
again, after some visible separation is 





* So called from Egis Contention, and feigned to 


be a Fury of hell delighting in discord, war, and 
murder, 
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Il. As a N. oon Violent rapine, injustice 





pont 


made, joined together in a different order 
and arrangement.” This definition, if 
limited to vegetables, to which only yon 
is applied in a physical sense, does, I ap- 
prehend, very well answer that Hebrew 
word. It is well known, that intense 
cold stops all fermentation, and that 
great heat rather weakens. than promotes 
it, and that excluding the external air, by 

a close stopped vessel, entirely destroys 

it; whence it is evident, that warm air 

is a causa sine qué non, or a necessary 
assistant cause of fermentation +. 

To ferment, be leavened, as bread. occ. 

Exod. xii. 34, 39. As a N. pon Fer- 

ment, leaven. Ley. xxiii. 17. Also as a 

Participle, Leavened. Exod. xii. 15, & al. 

freq. As aN, fem. in Reg. nson Fer- 

mentation, a being fermented. occ. Hos. 

vii. 4. 

II. To. ferment, as liquors do. It occurs not 
as a V. in this sense, but hence as a N. 
yon Vinegar, which is made by strong 

Jermentation. Num. vi. 3. Psal. Ixix. 22. 
Prov. x. 26, & al. As a Particip. paoul. 
pron Sprinkled, as with wine in fermen- 
tation. oce. Isa. Ixiii. 1. 

ΠῚ. pon dda “* Farrago subacida gud ju- 
mentorum fastidients stomacho sublevatur. 
A subacid, or sourish mixture of proven- 
der, to assist the stomachs of cattle when 
they loathe their food,” says Bochart, 
vol. ii. p. 118, and shews that the mo- 
dern Arabs have the same distinction of 
sour and sweet provender. occ. Isa. Xxx. 
24; where it is promised even to the 
common working cattle, as being both 
‘« palatable and wholesome.” — Bate. 

IV. In Hith. To be in a ferment as from 
grief or concern, to be soured, fretted, ex- 
asperated. occ. Ps. Ixxiii.21, 2abyonm, 
which the French translation excellently 
renders Mon Ceur s‘aigrissoit, My heart 
was exasperated, soured. So in Latin, 
Plautus, cited by Leigh, says, ‘‘ Mea uxor 
tota in fermento jacet, My wife lies all 
inaferment ;” and,‘ Ecquad habet acetnm 
in pectore? Has he any vinegar in his 
breast ?” As a Participle Benoni in Kal, 
yoin Souring or fretting others, aigris- 
sant. occ. Ps. Ixxi. 4. As a Particip. 
paoul. pron Soured, fretied, exasperated, 
grieved, aigri. occ. Isa. i. 17, YO we 
Prosper the grieved, promote his advan- 
tage and comfort. 

pon 

In Kal, To withdraw, retire. So Aquila 


+See Boerhaave’sChemistry by Shaw, vol. ii, p.117. 
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ἔκλινεν, and Vulg. declinaverat. occ. 
Cant. vy. 6. In Hith. 10 withdraw one- 
self. occ, Jer. xxxi. 22, where the LXX 
amospepers; wilt thou turn away? And 
observe that ;;ponmnn is with the } para- 
gogic for *pannn. For examples of the 
same form, see Ruth ii. 8. iii. 18. Isa. 


7M " 
mnnn § I have put them into the ut- 
most disorder, conturbando conturbavi 
illos; LXX, ἐξαλείφων skyrenba avres, 
destroying Ihave destroyedthem ; soVulg. 
delevi eos; as it follows in the Text, 
with the jaw-bone of an ass 27 I have 
sinitten a thousand men. 


xlvy. 10. AsaN, mase. plur. »pion occ.|II. In Kal, To trouble, make turbid, as 


Cant. vii. 1 or 2. It is rendered joints, 
but from the meaning of the Verb, from 
what the "pion are compared to, and 
from the context which contains a de- 
scription of the bride’s dress, I appre- 
hend with Mr. Harmer, in his Outlines 
of a New Commentary on Solomon's Song, 
p- 110, that it means the concealed dress 
or coverings of the thighs, i.e, the draw- 
ers, such as are still worn by the * Moor- 
ish and Turkish women of rank—t+ Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, in describing 
her Turkish dress, has, as my Author 
observes, most happily, though unde- 
signedly, illustrated this as well as other 
particulars in the beginning of this chap- 
ter. ‘ The first part of my dress,” says 
she, “‘ is a pair of drawers very full, that 
reaches to my shoes, and conceals the legs 
more modestly than your petticoats. They 
are of a thin rose-coloured damask, dro- 
caded with silver flowers.” Comp. under } 
5m I. Dr. Chandler, Travels in Asia 
Minor, p. 65, speaks of the oriental 
dress of the ladies, ““ consisting of large 
trowsers or breeches, which reach to the 
ancle, &c.” Adding, “‘ It is remarkable 
that the frowsers are mentioned in a 
_ fragment of Sappho 1. I must just add 


water mixed with mud. occ. Hab, iii, 15, 
2) ἘΞ 10n troubling the great waters. 
So LXX ταρασσοντας. Also in a Niph. 
sense, 710 be thus troubled or made turbid, 
as water. occ. Ps. xlvi. 4. So LXX era- 
(αχθησαν, and Vulg, turbata sunt—as 
wine mixt with the lees. occ. Ps. Ixxv. 9, 
where LXX axgare unmized, i. 6. with 
water, so Vulg. meri. Mr. Harmer, Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p. 373, remarks that 
“Τὴ the East they have no casks, but keep 
their wine in pitchers, by which means it 
is commonly a little thick,” and on Ps. 
Ιχχν. 9, he observes, p. 375, that ““ the 
turbidness of wine makes it very in- 
ebriating, and consequently,” says he, 
‘“‘expressive of the disorder affliction 
brings on the mind.” But I should think 
that the words of the Psalmist contain a 
further allusion to the intoxicating liquor 
which used to be given to criminals before 
their execution, and therefore that .on 
may relate to the turbidness of the wine, 


‘not only by its mixture with the lees, but 


also with the drugs which were put into 
the cup of malediction, as the Jews called 
it. Comp. Ps. Ix. 4. Isa. li. 17,22. See un- 
der MDI ΙΝ. Targum on Ps, Ixxv. 9, and 
Greek and Eng, Lexicon under Kegaw II. 


that Cocceius long ago saw the impro-|III. As a N.19n An epithet or name for 


priety of the common translation of 
Pry pion, and therefore in his Lexicon 
explained these words by wzpilwuara,— 
que ambiunt femora tua, what 15 girded 
about thy thighs, and in Note Lexice, 
by περιζωματα τῶν ooguwy σὰ or τὰ wa- 
ραμηριδια ov, what ts girded about thy 
loins, or what covers thy thighs. But 
drawers, as above, seem the right inter- 
pretation, 
ἽΠ : 
I. In Kal, To disturb, trouble, put into dis- 
turbance or disorder. occ. Jud. xv. 16, 
With the jaw-bone 119 of the ass, ὙΠ 


~ 


* See Shuw’s Travels, p. 228. Stewart’s Journey 
to Mequinez. 

+ Letters, vol. ii. ps 12. 

¢ “ Warton’s Theocritus, p. 304 They are now 


wine, for its effects in disturbing the 
faculties both of body and mind. occ. 
Deut. xxxii. 14, “ὦ thou didst drink 
the inebriating blood of the grape. Isa. 
xxvil. 2, 197 > A vineyard of strong 
wine. But Vetringa is of opinion, that 
in this text, and in Deut. xxxii. 14, Son 
refers to the quality of the wine itself, as 
being readily fermentable, and easily de- 
positing its faeces, according to the na- 
ture of the stronger and more generous, 
and particularly of red wines, which lat- 
ter were anciently, as they still are, most 
esteemed in the eastern countries. See 
Prov. xxiii. 31, and comp. Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol, i. p. 374. But observe 
that the reading in Isa. xxvii. 2, is by no 
means certain ; the Complutensian edition, 


§ ΒΟ ΠΟ Neh. xiii, 30; s'nmnn Jer. ix.6, or 7; 


called Bexxy,” tna Zech, xiii. 9. 
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Montanus’s by Plantin, 1572, Walton's, 
Foster’s, and many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, read 40m; but the textual read- 
ing of the Doctor’s Bible after Vander- 
hooghts, is 7M: the former reading is 
favoured by the Syriac Vulgate, the lat- 
ter by the Targum and LXX. Comp. Isa. 
xxxiil. 12. Amos y. 11 or 12. 

Chald. As Ns. .9n and Shon Wine. Ezra vi. 
9. Dan. v. 1, & al. . 

IV. As a N. 0n is applied to several sub- 

. Stances from their turbid motion or con- 
dition. 

1. Mortar for building. Gen. xi. 3. Comp. 
Exod. i. 14. 

2. Mire of the streets. Isa. x. 6. Comp. 
Job xxx. 19. Mud. Job iv. 19, houses of 
mud. This description of our frail pe- 
rishing bodies receives additional force 
from remarking that one usual mode of 
building in the East is literally with mud 
dried in the sun, and that of course such 
mud-houses soon decay, and are but of 
short duration. See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 175, &c. 

3. Potter’s clay. Isa.xxix. 16. Jer. xviii. 4. 

4. It appears from Job xxxviii. 14, that they 
ancientiy used clay instead of wax for 
sealing, as they still do for sealing up 
doors in Egypt. See Harmer’s Obserya- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 457. 

5. As a N. 10m Bitumen. LXX, acgaa- 
ros. A kind of slime usually produced by 
a turbid effervescence from the earth. 
** Bitumen, or asphaltus, is sometimes 
gathered under ground in brittle masses 
of a flat inflammable substance ; some- 
times like a glutinous matter, like the 
pitch which distils from the pine-tree, 
though generally bitumen boils up out of 
the earth, and swims on the surface of 
the water, like a black oil or scum, which 
thickens to a consistency after being 
exposed a little while to the air; and in 
this form it is found in certain springs, 
and on the waters of the Dead Sea, and 
the lake Asphalliites, which covers the 
ancient valley of Sodom.” Nature Dis- 
played, yol. iii. p. 203, 12mo. edit. occ. 
Gen. xi. 3. xiv. 10. Exod. ii. 3. Hence 
as a V. To daub over, as with bitumen. 
occ. Exod. ii. 3, where the LXX renders 
the words ΠΕ ΔῚ ION. by Ασφαλτύπισση, 
which is a composition of bitumen and 
pitch, otherwise called pissasphaltum. See 
Boerhaave's Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. 
p. 118, and note (p)- ; 

V. As aN. non and Son An ass male or 
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female (see 2 Sam. xix. 26), but gene- 
rally the male, so called (however dull 
aud sluggish his usual appearance) from 
his extraordinary turbulence, when moved 
by rage or lust. The former is perhaps 
alluded to in Jud. xv. 16, cited under 
Sense I. the latter in Ezek. xxiii. 20. 
freq. occ. Phornutus informs us, that 
some sacrificed he-asses to Mars, διὰ τὸ 
ταραχῶδες καὶ yelovos τῆς oluwoews on 
account of their turbulent nature and 
loud braying. De Nat. Deor. p. 57, 
edit. Gale. On 2 K. vi. 25, we may 
remark with Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. that 
in like manner when the army of Ar- 
taxerxes, with which he had invaded the 
Cadusii, was in extreme want of provi- 
sion,—ove κεφαλὴν μόλις δραχμων ἑξη- 
κοντὰ wyioy εἰναι, An ass’s head could 
hardly be bought for sixty drachms, i. e. 
about forty shillings (as Plutarch relates 
in Artaxerxe, tom. i. p. 1023, edit. Xy- 
landri); whereas Lucian reckons the 
usual price of an ass itself to be no more 
than twenty-five or thirty drachms. 
VI. As a N. Som A Chomer or Homer, the 
‘largest measure of capacity, in which 
consequently many things were frequently 
jumbled together. It was equal to ten 
Baths or Ephahs, and to about seventy- 
five gallons five pints English. (See 
Ezek. xlv. 11, 13, 14.) Exod. viii. 14, 
They gathered them taynn ton Ho- 
mers (upon) Homers, i. 6. by Homerfuls, 
as Num. xi. 32. 
VII. As a N. nom The buffalo, so called 
from his turbulent disposition. occ. Deut. 
xiv. 5. 1 K.iv. 23. The Vulg. in both 
passages renders it by bubalus. Dr. Shaw, 
Travels, p. 417, describes the buffalo as 
“ἃ sullen, malevolent, spiteful animal ; 
being often known to pursue the unwary 
traveller, especially if clad in scarlet ; as 
I myself,” says he, ‘‘ have seen; whom it 
will not only pursue, but, if not prevented 
by force or flight, it will attack and fall 
upon with great fierceness.” Buffon (Nat. 


Hist. vol. x. p. 109, 12mo.) says, “* The - 


buffalo is of a disposition more rough and 
less tractable than the beeve; he obeys 
with more difficulty, he is more violent, 
he is more frequent and impetuous in his 
humours (il a des fantaisies plus brusques 
et plus fréquentes); all his habits are 
gross and brutal—his aspect stupidly fe- 
rocious.”’ Another sensible * writer ob- 


* In the Universal Magazine of Knowledge and- 
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‘serves, that ‘ In general the duffiilos are 
inoffensive animals, if undisturbed, as in- 
deed all those that feed upon grass are 


- found to be; but when they are wound- 


ed, or even but fired at, nothing then can 
stop their Jury 3 they then turn up the 
round with their fore-feet, bellow much 
se and more terrible than the bull, and 
make at the object of their resentment with 
irresistible fury.” This animal therefore 
might well be denominated in Hebrew 
‘nor from his remarkable turbulence and 
Jierceness. 
But to this interpretation it may be ob- 
jected, Ist, from Bochart, (vol. ii. 910.) 
that the Greek βοξαλος of the LXX, and 
the Lat. bubalus of the Vulg. do not sig- 
nify a buffalo, but a kind of wild deer 
(according to Shaw, Travels, p. 415, 
comp. p. 170. the Bekker elwash*). And 
indeed Bochart has sufficiently proved 
that in the ancient Greek writers βε- 
ξαλος or βεξαλις signifies an animal of 
the deer kind: but then I must observe 
that the LXX, according to the Vatican 
copy, have not the word βεβξαλος either 
in Deut. or 1 K. nor do they appear to 
have given any translation at all of our 
Heb. word; and though in Deut. xiv. 5, 
according to the Alexandrian and Uni- 
versity College MS. and the Compluten- 
stan and Aldine editions, BeAxdAos an- 
swers ton’, yet this Greek word seems 
to have been supplied from the Vulg. 
Latin bubalum; which name might pro- 
bably in common language, to which no 
doubt the author of the Vulgate Trans- 
lation conformed, be applied to the buf 
Jalos of Egypt and the East ; since these, 
though really of a different species, do 
in their appearance very much resemble 
wild bulls; and since Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
lib. viii. cap. 15.) expressly informs us, 
that the unlearned vulgar called the wild 


᾿ bulls of Germany bubali. 
A 2d objection may be, that according 
‘to Bochart, vol. ii. 973, and Buffon, 


vol. x. p. 110, 111, the flesh of the buf- 
Jalo is scarcely eatable, and therefore 
cannot be supposed to be a part of Solo- 
mon’s provision, 1 K. iv. 23. In reply 


to this I observe, Ist, that the buffalo 


has the marks of a beast clean for food, 
defined by Moses, Ley. xi. 3; and 2dly, 


that though “ the flesh of a buffalo does 


Pleasure for October, 1774, p. 184; whose account 
ἀν. he τ with what Buffon says, vol. x. p. 118. 


ce Encyclopedia Britan. in CAPRA X\V.6. 
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not seem so well tasted as beef, being 
harder and more gross,” yet that in our 
times “ + persons of distinction, as well as 
thecommon people, andeven the European 
merchants eat a great deal of it, in the 
countries where that animal abounds.” 


4o1on I. To be violently troubled or dis- 


turbed, as the bowels in grief. oce. Lam. 
i. 20. ii. 11. 


Il. To be very foul, dirty, or the like ; (so 


Targ. pwownn) or else, 10 be very much 
disordered, as the countenance with weep- 
ing. occ. Job xvi. 16, where fourteen of 
Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. now read ὙΠ, 
as two more did originally. 


won 
I. To array, set in array. It occurs not as 


a V.in this sense, but as a Part. masc. 
plur. ‘won Arrayed, marshalled, in 
array, or regular order, ordine instructi. 
occ. Exod. xiii. 18. Josh. i. 14. iv. 12. 
Jud. vii. 11. [Ὁ seems worth observing, 
that in Exod. xiii. four of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read 0n fully with the 1, so 
in Josh. i. nine, in Josh. iv. three, and in 
Jud. vii. one. Exod. xiii. 18, ““ And the 
children of Israel came up out of Egypt 
marching in array.—And this their hosts 
or armies by which they came out im- 
plies. See ch. vi. 26, and vii. 4." Bate's 
Translation and note. (So ch. xii. 51.) 
Jud. vii. 11, “ Regular Soldiers.” . Bate. 
But may it not bere rather mean soldiers 
drawn up or formed, as being on guard? 
The LXX in Josh. i. 14, render it by εὖ- 
Cwvor girded, equipt ; so Targ. through- 
out by prin; LXX in Josh. iv. 12, by 
diagnevacpweros prepared, arrayed ; Aquila 
in Exod. xiii. 18, by ἐεγωπλισμενοι armed ; 
so Symmachus by καθωπλισμενοι ; and 
Vulg. after them by armati. But, as 
Fuller and Michaelis have justly re- 
marked, the Israelites when they went 
out of Egypt were not armed. For can 
we imagine that Pharaoh was such a 
fool as to permit the use of arms to six 
hundred thousand men, of military age, 
aud cruelly oppressed ? 


II. As Ns. won Five, Gen. v. 6, 10. 


Plur. m won Fifty. Gen. vi. 15. "νη 
-Lifth.: Gen. i. 23. Fem. nwnon A fifth, 
Jifth part. Gen. xlvii. 24. Ley. xxvii. 15. 
Hence as. a V.won To take a ffih part, 
quintare. occ. Gen. xli. 34. 


+“ Les gens distingués, ainsi que le peuple, et méme 


les marchands d’ Europe, en manyent beaucoup dans les 
pays ot cet animal abonde,” Niebuhr, Description 
de l’Arabie, p. 146. ᾿ 
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This word is first applied to the fifth day 
of the creation, when the world was ar- 
rayed or set in order for the reception of 
man and animals. Gen. i. 23, 

non See under ton VI. VIL. 

n 

peliotic Kindness, affection. 

I, In Kal, Transitively, To have kindness 
or affection for, in this sense to affect. 
Gen. xliii. 29. Exod. xxxiii. 19. Num. 
vi. 25. Deut. vii. 2. Isa. xxx. 19. Job 
xix. 17, 3m) ** Though I have a tender 
affection (for her) on account of the chil- 
dren of my body.” In Niph. To be gra- 
cious in a passive sense, to meet with kind- 
ness and affection. occ. Jer. xxii. 23: 
Prov. xxi. 10. Isa. xxvi. 10. Asa N. 
ps, plur. fem. man (Ps. ‘Ixxvii. 10.) 
Kindness, affection, affectionate regard. 
Prov. iii. 34, xiii. 15, in which passages 
ἹΠ [ΠΣ means 10 exert kindness. Affec- 
tionate regard is particularly expressed 
by the pleasing and benevolent look of 
the * eyes. Hence that very common 
Hebrew phrase of finding =n kindness, 
affection in the eyes of God or man. 
Gen. vi. 8. xxxii. 5. xlvii. 25, & al. freq. 
Also, What procures kindness or affection 

JSrom others, grace, gracefulness. Ps. xlvy. 

3. (Comp. Luke iv. 22.) Prov. i. 9. iii. 22. 

xi. 16, & al. Hence the expression of 

giving the }n of any one in the eyes of an- 

other, means to make him appear grace- 
ful, amiable or acceptable in the eyes of 

that other. Gen. xxxix. 21. Exod. mi. 21. 

xi. 3. As a N. pn Gracefulness, come- 

liness. occ. Job xii. 4, or 12, ἸΞῚ PN the 

- comeliness of his form, i. 6. for fighting or 
combat, “ the advantage of his structure 
both for his own security, and for de- 
stroying and devouring, &c.” Taylor's 

Concordance. 

“ For war how well adjusted his array. 
Scort. 

As a N. fem. m3mn Kindness, favour. 

Josh. xi. 20. Also, A mean of procuring 

kindness or favour. Supplication, depre- 

cation. | K. viii. 28, 38, & al. freq. 

Il. As a particle formed with a © final, 

man 

1. Out of mere kindness, gratis. Gen. xxix. 
15. Exod. xxi. 2. Mal. i. 10, & al. 

* Cicero has long ago observed in general, that as 
Nature has given to the horse and to the lion their 
ears, their tail, their bristles, so she has given to man 
his eyes, to declare the emotions of his mind. Oculos 
autem Natura nobis, wt: equo et leoni setas, caudam, 


anres, ad motus animorum declarandos dedit. _ De 
Orat. lib. iii. cap. 59. See the whole chapter. 
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2. Catselessly, without any reason. 1 Sam. 


xix. 5: xxv. 31. 


3. Fruitlessly, to no purpose. Prov. i. 17. 
pn 1 Transitively, Lo be very kind or af- 


fectionate to, to affect very much. occ. 


Gen. xxxiii. 5, 11. 2 Sam. xii. 22. Lam. 
iv. 16. And observe that Gen. xxxiil. 5, 
may be rendered, The children with, or 
with regard to, whom the Aleim hath 
been very kind, or shewn great kindness 
to thy servant. To this purpose the LXX 
τὰ παιδιὰ ΟἿΣ ἠλέησεν ὁ Θεὸς τὸν maida 
ge. ΑΒ a participle or participial N. 
ascribed only to God pin Very kind or 
affectionate, Exod. xxii. 27. xxxiv. 6, 
& al. freq. As a N. fem. nm Tender 
affection or kindness. ove. Jer. xvi. 13. 
As a N. mase. plur. ἘΞ Powerful 
means of procuring favour or kindness, 
earnest supplications, entreaties. Job xli. 
3,orxl. 22. Ps. xxviii. 2. Prov. xviii. 23, 
& al. freq. So 


II. In Hith. To make oneself an object of 


kindness, affection or mercy, 10 become 
suppliant, to supplicate. Gen. xiii. 21. 
1 K. viii. 33, 47, & al. freq: ; 


Der. Perhaps Hen, the female. of birds, 


from their tender affectton to their nest- 
lings. See Mat. xxiii. 37. 


ΓΙ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, nm. 


— 


In general, To fix, settle. 


. In Kal, Intransitively, To fiz, settle, dwell, 


remain. Isa. xxix. 1, The city (where) 
ὙΠ 73m David dwelt; so Targum sw, 
and Montanus,.mansit remained (comp. 
1 Chron. xi. 7, and see Vitringa in Isa.) 
Num. xxxi. 19, And, do ye abide with- 
out the camp. To settle or pitch, as the 
caterpillar locusts. So Vulg. considunt. 
occ. Nah. iii. 17. Comp. wnder 23 III. 
Jud xix. 9, Dyn mun, nan, where we 
may understand > before the infinitive 
nun, ‘‘ Behold, the day (is ready) to 


pitch—as a traveller to pitch his tent” ° 


{for the night, namely]. Bate’s transla- 
tion and note. And [ own I like this 
better than Mr. Harmer’s, ‘‘ It is pitch- 
ing time of the day,” meaning when tra- 
vellers in the East pitch their tents; be- 
cause I do not see how mn can signify 
pitching time. But let the reader consult 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 238, 
&c. and judge for himself. 


Il. To fix, be fixed, or pitched, as opposed to 


yD) removing or journeying. Applied to 
the sacred Tabernacle, Num. i. 51 ;—to 
the people, Num. ix. 18, 20, 22. 
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HII, As a Ν, fem, plur, ΠΟΣῚ Some places 
of confinement. occ. Jer, xxxvil. 16; 
where one of the Hexaplar Versions 
Συγκλεισμον Confinement, Eng.'Translat. 
Cells, French Translat, Cachots Dun- 
geons. . 

IV. And most generally, in Kal, To fix 
one’s tent or camp, to encamp, pitch. Gen. 
xxvi. 17. xxxiii. 18. Exod. xiii. 20, ἃ 
al. freq. This word differs from bmx as 

Jixing or pitching atent does from spread- 
ing it out. Ps, xxxiv. 7, or 8, The angel 


oon é 

In 1 Sam. xviii. 10. xix. 9, we find that 
Saul while (sitting) in his house had a 
ran or spear in his hand, Was not this 
by way of sceptre, as an ensign of his 
royal dignity? According to that of 
Justin, lib. xliii. cap. 3, speaking of the 
times of Romulus; ““ Per ea adhuc tem- 
pora reges hastas pro diademate habe- 
bant, quas Greci sceptra dixere. In those 
times the kings, instead of a diadem, still 
carried spears, which the Greeks called 
sceptres.” 


of Jehovah ΤΥ encampeth 22D round 102 


about those that fear him, i. e. the pro-|I. 
vidence of Jehovah himself; for Ps. 
exxv. 2, Jehovah is, 2:20 round about his 
people. Of this Jacob had a visible exhi- 
bition, Gen. xxxii. 2, when the angels 
of the Aleim met him ;. ver. 3, and when 
he saw them, he said, This is combs 
mind the camp or encampment of the 
Aleim, and he called the name of that 
place (in memorial no doubt of the 
Aleim who thus appeared to him as his 
protectors) ἔθ πο, The Encampers. 
Comp. 2 Κα. vi. 16,17. As a N. masc. 
or fem. 7270, plur. [71m or Mund An 
encampment, or camp, or the men, &c. 
belonging to it, See Gen. xxxii. 8, 9. 
xxxiii. 6.1.9. Exod. xxxii. 26, 27. Hence 

_ used for a company though not encamped. 
See 1 Chron. ix. 18, 19, Applied to a 
swarm of locusts. Joel ii. 11. 

_ As aN, fem. in Reg. nann An encamp- 

ο mg.oce. 2 K. vi. 8. 

V. As a N. mon plur. enn and ΤΊΤΟΣ 
A spear or halbert, which on account of 

_ its length and weight is usually pitched 
or rested on the ground, freq. occ. See 
2 Chron. xxiii. 9. Isa. ii. 4. Mica iy. 3. 
1 Sam. xxvi. 7; and observe on this last 
text, that we have a similar representa- 
tion in Homer, Il. x. lin. 150, ἅς, or line 
170, &e. of ik Translation, and that 
Homer particularly mentions the spears 
being stuck upright in the ground near 
the warriours : 





— eyyen δὲ σῷιν 
Op?” em * σαυρῳσηρος sANAaTO, : 





In Kal, 70 embalm, ““ impregnate a dead 
body with aromatics, that τέ mgy resist pu- 
trefaction,” (Johnson) condire, So Aquila 
renders ™0200 Gen. 1. 3, by apwyari- 
ζομενων and Vulg. by conditorum, occ. 
Gen. 1. 2, 3, 26. The Egyptians, at 
least in the time of + Herodotus, used 
““ἴο embalm the bodies of their princi- 
pal people by taking out the bowels, draw- 
ing out the brains, and filling the belly 


_and head with the spices and unguents 


inwardly, whereas believers only anointed 
(see Mat. xxvi. 12. Mark xvi. 1. Luke 
xxiii. 56.) and swathed up the bodies 
with them, and sometimes (as 2 Chron. 
xvi. 14. Comp. ch. xxi. 19. Jer. xxxiv. 5.) - 
made fumigations of them, outwardly. 
They who believed the resurrection of 
the body, adds my}. Author, would be 
apt to think it an abuse to mangle and 
exenterateit after those heathen fashions.” 

Thus John xix. 39, 40, we find that 

when Nicodemus embalmed the body of 
our Blessed Lord, he did it by winding 
or swathing it in linen cloths, with the 
spices, as the custom of the Jews, sub- 

joins the Evangelist, ἐδ to bury, evragia- 

tev, which includes the whole preparation 

of the body for interment, and is the very 

word used by the LXX for the Heb. pin 

Gen. 1.2. But unless the body of the 

believing Jacob and Joseph were ez- 

enterated, exenteration, pulling or push- 

ing forth, cannot,as I once thought it 

might, be the ideal meaning of this Heb. 

Root. fi 


2 Sam. xxiii. 7, non yy “the [wooden] II. To embalm as the fig-tree doth its 8 


handle of a fork—an instrument that is 
pitched down—to throw away the briars 
- with.” Bate’s Translat. and note. 


* «These spears had two points; one with which 
they struck; the other, perhaps blunter, called 
Ξαυρωτηρ, which they stuck into the gronnd.” 
; Jortin’s Tracts, 1790, vol. i. p. 880, &c. where 

there is much more on the subject. 





or first crop of figs, which are very liable 
to corrupt and fall off. Comp. under 35. 
occ. Cant. ii. 13.; where the context is 
evidently descriptive not of the begin- 
ning, but of the end of spring, or of the 


+ See Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 86. 


{ Holloway, Letter and Spirit on Gen, |. 2, 


2 Π---Ἴ 7 
beginning of summer*. For, among 
other marks of the season, it is observed 
that the rain was over and gone, ver. 11; 
but the latter rains in Judea fell some- 
times in-the middle, sometimes towards 
the end of April, O. S. (Comp. under 
root p>). The blossoming vines are also 
said to yield their scent ; but + this they 
probably do in Judea about two months 
sooner than with us, that is towards the 
end of April, or the beginning of May. 
Now the 1 Boccore, or early figs, are ripe 
about the middle or latter end of June. 
By the time before-mentioned, therefore, 
the fig-tree must have been embalming, 
moan, her early figs, or filling them with 

that clammy delicious juice which is so 
well known, and is particularly noticed 
in scripture, Jud. ix. 11. 

III. Asa N. non Wheat. See under non. 

IV. Chald. As a N. mase. plur. pon 
Wheat, from its peculiar sweetness, as 
the Heb. name toon from MN. occ. 
Ezra vi. 9. vii. 22. 

ὭΠ 

I. In Kal, To initiate. occ. Prov. xxii. 6. 
As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. »3°n Jni- 
tiated, instructed, that is in the religion 
and worship of the true God. occ. Gen. 
xiv. 14. 

II. In Kal, To handsel, begin to use, as 
a private house; which was probably 
“* wont to be done with the solemnity of 
feasting, praying, and singing of Psalms. 
See Neh. xii. 27. Ps. xxx. title.” (Clark’s 
note) to dedicate it. occ. Deut. xx. 5, 
twice. 

Ill. 70 dedicate, asa temple or house of 
God. occ. 1 K. viii. 64. 2 Chron. vii. 5. 
As aN. fem. 723m ἃ in Reg. (Heb. and 
Chald.) n53n Dedication, as of an altar, 
temple, or image. Num. yii. 13. Ezra 
vi. 16,17. Dan. iii. 2, 3. 


mn | 

In Kal and Hiph. To pollute, defile. So 
LXX, φονώκτονεω to defile with blood, 
uicivw and μολυνὼ to defile, pollute, and 
Vulg. polluo, maculo, contamino. Num. 
xxxv. 33. Ps. cvi. 38. Jer. ii. 1, 2,9, 
ἃ al. AsaN. mn A polluted wretch, a 
wicked fellow. Job viii. 13. Isa. ix. 17. 
As a N. fem. ΠΈΣ Pollution (so LXX, 
poavonos), Profligacy. Eng. Translat. 
““ Profaneness.” occ. Jer. xxiii. 15. 


* See Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 13. 

+ See Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary, 
p- 147, &e. 

$ See Shaw’s Travels, p. 144, 342. 
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This Root is by the Lexicons and Trans- 
lators rendered also hypocrite, and hypo- 
crisy. 1 cannot find any passage where 
it certainly hath this meaning, and which 
may not as well admit the sense here 
given. 

Der. Knave. 

pon 

To strangle, suffocate. occ. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. 
Nah. ii. 13. It is used in the same sense 
both in Syriac and Arabic. See Castell. 
As a N. pono Suffocation, strangling. 
oce, Job vii. 15. 

Der. Hang, Gr. αἴκω, and Lat. ango to 
suffocate, whence Eng. anguish. 

on 

It is rendered to spare, pity, or the like ; but 
as in concern or pity the eyelids naturally 
begin to close, and the eyes are half shut, 
it seems properly to denote to wink thus 
or half-close as do the eyes, to which it 
is generally applied in scripture, with >y 
upon, on account of, following, as Gen. 
xlv. 20. Deut. vii. 16. Isa. xiii. 18, 
& al. freq. (In 1 Sam. xxiv. 11, sy My 
eye is understood before pnn). But in 
some passages it is applied to the Person 
or Being himself, whether God or man, 
as the Verbs, wink, connive, are in Eng. 
though in somewhat a different sense. 
Ps. Ixxii. 13. Jer. xiii. 14. xxi. 7. Jon. 
iv. 10, 11, Thou by non hast half closed 
thy eyes, i.e. hast been concerned, on 
account of the gourd—and shall not I 
pins have pity on Nineveh? Observe 
that in the second person sing. impera- 
tive ΠΟῚΠ Neh. xiii. 22. Joel ii. 17, the 
ΤΊ is not radical, but paragogic or em- 
phatic. 

on 

Schultens, in his MS. Origines Hebraice, 
seems to have assigned the true idea of 
this root, namely succulent, abundance, 
swelling out, as it were, and readily over- 
flowing, ““ Ubertatem, vel dicam succo- 
sitatem ita turgentem ut quam promp- 
tissime fluat.” Comp. Schultens’s Com- 
ment on Prov. xxv.10. This import he 
deduces from that of the Arabic Iwn, 
where the shin, as usual, is substituted 
for the Heb. samech, and which, accord- 
ing to him, denotes, 10 flow together 
Strom all sides, to be confluent, affluent, 
and as a N. is applied to a camel which 
may be continually milked without grow- 
ing dry; so Nw py is a spring always 


(Comp. Castell in wn.) And it must be 





flowing with fresh supplies of, water. 


-. 
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confessed that this interpretation well 
suits and reconciles the several scriptural 
applications of the Heb. 1pm, which oc- 
curs but twice as a Verb in passages to 
be produced presently. 

As aN. 10n Turgescence, turgidity, af- 
Jluence or prosperity. occ. Isa. xl. 6, All 
Jesh is grass, and all s10n its swelling 
prosperity (LXX, dofa avOpwre glory 
of man) as the flower of the field; the 
grass withereth, the flower Δ) fadeth, 
which is evidently opposed to 10M (comp. 
1 Pet.i. 24.) Prov. xix. 22, The recom- 
mendation of a man is his affluence. Qu.? 
Of pretended or hypocritical piety. Hos. 
vi. 4, What shall I do to thee, Ephraim? 
What shall I do to thee, Judah? For 
210n your tumid showy goodness zs as 
the morning cloud, and as the early dew 
it goeth off. “ The dews of the night, 
says Dr. Shaw*, speaking of Arabia Pe- 
trea (as we had the heayens only for our 
covering), would frequently wet us to 
the skin: but no sooner was the sun 
risen, and the atmosphere a little heated, 
than the mists were quickly dispersed, and 
the copious moisture, which the dews com- 
municated to the sands, would be entirely 
evaporated.”—Of goodness or bounty. 
Ps. xxxvi. 11, Jaron qwo Draw out thy 
exuberant goodness to those who know 
thee. Comp. Ps. εἶχ, 12. So 
As a N. ton plur. OnoN Swelling, 
abundant goodness or kindness, exuberant 
_ bounty. See Neh. xiii. 14. Ps. xxxiii. 5. 
Ixxxix. 2. Jer. ii. 2. freq. occ. As aN. 
von Abundantly kind or bountiful. It is 

spoken both of God and man, freq. occ. 

And is with peculiar propriety applied 

to Christ God-man, Ps. xvi. 10+. Lor 


* Travels, p. 446. 

+ Few leartied men are ignorant that the con- 
_troversy concerning the true reading of this text 
was some years ago revived. For my own part, 
when I attentively considered not only the precise 
application which the two Apostles, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, had made of it to the single person of Jesus 
Christ, Acts ii. 31, 32. xiii, 35, 37; but also, that 
in ten printed Hebrew Bibles (including the Eton 
Copy) and among them in the Compiurensran, 
ant in eleven printed Hebrew Psalters, all produced 
by the learned Dr. Rutherforth, in his Letter to 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Kennicott, p. 163, 164, the 
textual reading was ὙΥ ΌΤΙ, and that in all the other 
Editions’ printed with masoretical notes, that | 
had seen, where qerpnm was in the Text ὙΤΌΙ͂ was 
the Keri or in the margin—when, L say, 1 atten- 
tively considered all this, I could not help regard- 
ing Jon without the second Jod, as the true read- 
Ing in Ps. xvi. 10. And this opinion has been 
since confirmed by the publication of Dr. Kenni- 
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OT 


- greater love (as he himself observes, John 
xv. 13.) hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. 
But (says his Apostle, Rom. ν. 8.) God 
(Jehovah, who was in Christ) commendeth 
his love towards us, in that while we were 
yet sinners (and as such enemies and re- 
bels against God) Christ died for us. 
Hence as a V. in Hith. tonnn To shew 
oneself abundantly kind, good or bounti- 

Jul. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 26. Ps. xviii. 26. 

Il. Asa N. fem. mon A species of un- 
clean bird, of which we learn from scrip- 
ture that it is a periodical bird, or bird 
of passage (Jer. viii. 7), that it has large 
wings (Zech. v. 9), and that it rests in 
twa fir or cedar trees (Ps. civ. 17). 
All these circumstances agree to the 
t Stork, which appears to bave had the 
name 77D from its remarkable af- 

Jection to its young, and from its kind- 
ness or piety in tending and feeding its 
parents when grown old. I am aware 
that this latter fact is by some treated as 
a fable; but ἷ must confess when I find 
it asserted by a whole § cloud of Greek 
and Roman writers who had abundant 
opportunity to ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of it, and especially by Ari- 
stotle and Pliny; and that among the 
Greeks in particular it passed into a kind 
of proverb in their application of the V. 
αντιπελάργειν, and of the Nouns ay7i- 
merhapyia and avrimedapyyois for requi- 
ting one’s parents, and in their calling laws 
enforcing this duty weAapyinos γομοι---- 
on these authorities, I say, [ cannot help 
giving credit to the fact just mentioned. 
Besides the passages above cited, mon 
occurs as the name of a bird. Ley. xi. 19. 
Deut. xiv. 18. Job xxxix. 13. In the 
first of which texts, and in Ps. ciy. 17, 
the LXX render it by Epwdios, so the 
Vulg. by Herodionem and Herodii, so 
Symmachus and Theodotion in Lev. xi. 19. 
Zech. v. 9, and Aguila throughout by 
Epwdi0s. Now Ἑρωδιος is usually inter- 
preted Ardea the Heron. But from Jer. 
viii. 7, it appears that this cannot be 


cott’s Hebrew B.ble, from which it appears that no 
fewer than ONE HUNDRED AnD xEI1cHty MSS. and 
ancient printed editions, read qn singular. And 
thus the LXX translated it TON OZION cy. Comp. 
Kennicoti’s Dissertat. General. § 17. Syr. and Vulg. 
and Michaelis’s Introduct. to N, T. p. 221, 447, 
Edit. Marsh. 

+ See Shaw’s Travels, p.409—11, 451; and Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 247. 

§ See Bochart, vol. ili. 327, &c. 
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the meaning of the Heb. ΠΡΟΤῚ for the 
common Heron is not a bird of passage. 
It has however so great a resemblance 
to the Stork, that it is ranged by Natu- 
ralists under the same genus ; and Suidas, 
with an eye probably to the LXX version, 
explains Epwdtos by εἰδὸς opves 6 πελαρ- 
γος λεγόμενος, ἡ ὁμοιος αὐτῷ, a species 
of bird which is called Πελαάργος, i. 6. 
the Stork, or one like to it. And were 
a reason to be required why the LXX, 
and particularly why Aguila, who is 
known almost constantly to aim at ex- 
pressing in Greek the etymology of the 
Hebrew words, chose rather to render 
mon by Epwdies than by Πελαργος; 1 
should reply that Epwdsss, considered as 
a derivative from Egws love, approaches 
very nearlg to the etymological meaning 
of the Heb. name, and denotes the most 
remarkable quality of that bird; even as 
our Eng. Stork, if deduced from the 
Greek sopyy natural affection, also does. 
And in this respect the Stork is con- 
trasted with the Ostrich, Job xxxix. 13, 
&c. The wing of the Ostriches is quivered 
or fluttered up and down ; (but) is it the 
wing DN of the Stork and its plumage? 
Is it, like that, employed in protecting 
and providing for the creature’s offspring ? 
No ; for she (the hen Ostrich) depositeth 
her eggs on the earth, and warmeth 
them (by incubation) on the dust or sand, 
and forgetteth that the foot may crush 
them, and that the wild beast of the field 
may break them. Michaelis, in his Sup- 
plem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 858, absolutely 
rejects the interpretation of ΠῚ ΤΠ by 
the Stork; ‘ principally, says he, be- 
cause in Ps. civ. 17, the fir-trees are said 
to be the habitation, domicilium, of the 
impr, which is otherwise as to the storks. 
Concerning these, who has not either 
heard or seen, that itis peculiar to them 
to make their nests, nidulari, on the tops 
of houses?” On this I would remark, 
“first, that the Psalmist does not say that 
the ΤΉ ΟῚ makes its nest on the fir-trees, 
but that the fir-trees are its house, which 
may mean no more (to borrow the ex- 
pression of Mr. Harmer, Observations, 
vol. iv. p.175) than that “ there they 
rest, there they sleep, after the wander- 
ings of the day are over.” And Doubdan, 
as cited by the same author, p. 174, po- 
sitively affirms that the prodigiously nu- 
merous storks, which he saw between 
Cana and Nazareth, in Palestine, did “in 
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the evening rest on trees,” that is, they 
roosted there. And the Psalmist him- 
self uses a different word for the birds in 
general making their nests (1321p?) and 
the non having its house (ΠῚ). But 
secondly, Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 411, 
says, ‘© The storks breed plentifully in 
Barbary every summer. They make 
their nests with dry twigs of trees, which 
they place upon the highest parts of old 
ruins and houses, in the canals of ancient 
aqueducts, and frequently (so very fa- 
muliar they are by being never molested) 
upon the very tops of their mosques and 
dwelling-houses. The fir and other trees 
likewise (when these are wanting) ave a 
dwelling for the stork, Ps. civ. 17.” The 
reader may find other testimonies to the 
same purport in Scheuchzer's Physica 
Sacra, and in Mr. Merrick’s Annotation 
on the text. To which it may not be 
amiss to add what follows, from No. 171 
of The Inspector, a periodical paper 
published about thirty-five years ago, and 
ascribed to that eminent nataralist, the 
late Sir John Hill. The author, after 
having remarked the high antiquity and 
continued tradition of the opinion, that 
young storks requite their parents by 
tending and supporting them when grown 
old, proceeds thus :—‘‘ Among those who 
have given their relation without the 
ornaments or the exaggerations of poetry 
or fable, is Burcherodde, a Dane: his 
account is the most full and particular 
of all, and he appears a person of gravity 
and fidelity. He tells us he relates what 
he has seen. 


* Storks build, says he, in the prefecture of 


Eyderstede, in the southern part of Jut- 
land: and men may be taught by look- 
ing upon them. ‘They are large birds, 
like herons, of a white colour, with black 
wings and red feet. In a retired part of 
Eyderstede, some leagues from Ton- 
ningen, towards the German Sea, there 
are clusters of trees. Among these they 
build; and if any creature comes near 
them in the nesting season, which lasts 
near three months, they go out in a body 
to attack it. The peasants never hurt 
them, and they are in no fear of them. 

“« The two parents feed and guard each 
brood ; one always remaining on it, while 
the other goes for food. They keep 
the young ones much longer in the nest 
than any other bird; and after they 


have led them out of it by day, they 
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bring them back at night; preserving it 


as their natural and proper home. 


** When they first take out the young, they 
practise them to fly; and they lead them 
to the marshes, and to the hedge sides, 
pointing them out the frogs, and ser- 
pents, and lizards, which are their proper 
food: and they will seek out toads, 
which they never eat, and take great 
pains to make the young distinguish 


τ them.” ‘This circumstance is counte- 


nanced by Linneus, who, mentioning 
the food of the stork, expressly says, 
that though they eat frogs, they avoid 
toads.’ “In the end of autumn, not 
being able to bear the winter of Den- 
mark, they gather in a great body about 
the sea coasts, as we see swallows do, 
and go off together; the old ones lead- 


~ ing, the young brood in the centre, and 
» asecond body of old behind. They re- 


turn in spring, and betake themselves in 
families to their severalnests. The people 
of Tonningen,and the neighbouring coasts, 
gather together to see them come; for 
they are superstitious, and form certain 
presages from the manner of their flight. 
At this time it is not uncommon to see 


᾿ς several of the old birds, which are tired 


and feeble with the long flight, sup- 


᾿ς ported at times on the backs of the 


young : and the peasants speak of it as 
a certainty, that many of these are, when 
they return to their home, laid carefully 
in the old nests, and fed and cherished 
by the young ones, which they reared 
with so much care the spring before.’— 


‘If the account this gentleman gives be 


singular, it is in no part unnatural. We 
see innumerable instances of what we 
call instinct ; and who shall say this is 
too great for credit ? Who shal] lay down 
the laws to determine where the gifts 
of a Creator to his creatures shall stop, 
or how they shall be limited ” 


tll. In a bad sense, As a N. ton denotes 


the turgid exuberance or overflowing of 
unrestrained lust. occ. Lev. xx. 17. 


IV. In Kal, it is rendered to reproach, in- 


sult with reproaches, or the like. SoLXX 
ovedifw, and Vulg. insulto, and thus the 
V. is often used in Chaldee and Syriac ; 
butin Heb. it seems to denote, To over- 
flow another, as it were, with anger and 
reproaches, ““ turgido fluxu tum cordis| 


_indignantis, tum oris conviciantis, in- 
. ‘sectari vel perfundere.” Schultens. occ. 


Prov. xxv. 10. As a N. 707 is likewise 





rendered a reproach, Proy. xiv, 345; but 
does not this rather belong to the first 
sense, and should not the sentence be 
translated—And bountifulness (2s) a sin- 
offering for nations ? Consider the struc- 
ture of the words in the two hemistichs : 
and comp. Dan. iv. 24, or 27; and see 
Schultens in Prov. 

mon ; 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, with 2 following, To shelter one- 
self, take shelier,in or under. Jud. ix.15. 
Ps. Ixi. 5, Isa. xxx. 2. In the first pas- 
sage the LXX render it by ὑπόσηναι to 
stand under, in the last two by σκεπάζομαι 
to take shelter. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 37. 
2 Sam. xxii. 3. Ps. xxxvi. 8, lvii. 2. 
xci. 4. As a N. fem. mon A taking 
shelter. occ. Isa. xxx. 3. As Ns. pnd 
(Isa. xxviii. 15.) and nono A shelter, 
refuge. Job xxiv.8. Isa. xxv. 4. Ps. 
Ixi. 4. civ. 18. In the two former of 
these passages the LXX render it by 
σκεπη a shelter, and in the last, together 
with Aguila, Symmachus,and Theodotion, 
by καταφυγὴ a refuge. 

II. It is often rendered, To hope or trust 
in, which is taking shelter or refuge men- 
tally. See Ps. xvi. 1. xxxiv. 9. Prov. 
xiv. 32. 

Der. Saxon Duy, and Eng. House. 

Don 

1. In Kal, To consume, eat up. So LXX; 
xarederas, and Vulg. devorabunt shall 
devour. occ. Deut. xxviii. 38, dom 
maisn the locust shall eatit up. So — 

II. Asa N. b»pn a species of insect, de- 
vouring the fruits of the earth. occ. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 46. Isa. xxxiii. 4. 1 K. viii. 37. 
2 Chron. vi. 28. Joel i. 4. ii. 25, In the 
four last cited texts it is distinguished 
from the M298 or locust properly so 
called, and in Joel i. 4, is mentioned as 
eating up what the other species had 
left, and therefore might well be called 
the consumer, by way of eminence. But 
the ancient interpreters are far enough 
from being agreed what particular species 
pn signifies. The LXX in Chron. and 
Aquila in Ps. render it Beayos, so Vulg. 
in Chron, and Isa. and Jerome in Ps. 
bruchus, the chafer, which every one 
knows to bea great devourer of leaves of 
trees. The Syriac version in Joel trans- 
lates it swyO¥, which Michaelis from 
the Arabic ὙΦ a cricket, so called from 
the V. ἽΜν to chirp, creek, stridere—in- 
terprets not the common but the mole- 
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cricket, which in its grub state is like- 

wise very destructive to corn, grass, and 

other vegetables, by cankering the roots 
on which it. feeds. Michaelis, in his 

Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 865 (whom 

see), professes himself dubious between 

the chafer and the mole-cricket, but in- 
clines to the former, as being much more 

- common and better known. 
mpn 

To shut, shut up, obstruct, occludere. 

I. To shut up, as the mouth of a beast with 
a muzzle, to muzzle. So LXX φιμωσεις. 
occ. Deut. xxv. 4. On which passage it 
may be remarked, that ‘‘ * the natives 
(of Aleppo) to this day religiously ob- 
serve the ancient custom of pa the 
oxen employed in separating the corn from 
the straw to eat what they please.” And 
Dr. Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor, 
Ῥ. 40, observes, that near the ancient 
Sigéum he saw “ oxen unmuzzled tread- 
ing out the corn.’ Comp. Wolfius’s Cur. 
Philolog. on 1 Cor. ix. 9. As a N. 
tion A muzzle, capistrum. So Sym- 
machus iw. occ. Ps. xxxix. 2. 

Il. 70 obstruct, as persons going forward. 
occ. Ezek. xxxix. 11. So Cocceius ex- 
plains it, non patitur transire doth not 
suffer to pass. The LXX_ seems to aim 
at this sense by rendering it περιοικοδο- 
μήῆσεσι τὸ mepiosousov, they shall build 
round the mouth or entrance. 

yon 

To be strong, stout, firm, compact, not easily 
broken. It occurs not as a V. in Kal, 
but hence, ΤῊΝ ᾿ 

I. As Ns. jon Strong, stout, &c. Isa.i.31. 
Amos ii. 9. pon Strong, endowed with 
strength, Ps. lxxxix. 9. 

II. As a V. in Niph. To be secured or kept 
strongly. occ. Isa, xxiii. 18. As a N. 
yon Treasure, or store, so secured. Prov. 
xv. 6, xxvii. 24. Jer. xx. ὃ. Ezek. xxii. 
25. Comp. Isa. xxxiii. 6. 

III. Chald. as a N. yon Strength. occ. Dan. 
ii. 37. iv. 27. 

IV. Chald. As a V. in Aphel, To possess, 
or keep strongly or firmly, to retain. So 
LXX κατέχω. occ. Dan, vii. 18, 22. 

Fon Chald. 

Occurs not as a V. in the Bible, but from 
the use of the word in the dialectical 
languages (see Castell), the idea seems 
to be, to beat, pound, or the like. Asa 
N. Fpn Clay, such as potters use. Dan.| 
ii. 33, 34, 41, & al. comp. Isa. xli. 25. 
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son 

I. In Kal, Absolutely, To abate, diminish, 
be wanting. Gen. viii. 3, 5. xviii. 28. 
1 K. xvii. 14. In Hiph. Zo cause to 
fail, or fall short. Isa. xxxii. 6. Also 
with o.following, To cause to fall short 
% make infertour to. occ. Ps. viii. 6. 
Thou hast made him for a little while 
inferiour to the Aleim, i. e. to the created 
Aleim of the Heathen mentioned ver. 4. 


wap ayledxes, Comp. Heb. ii. 7,9. As 
Ns. 10n Defect, want. Deut. xxviii. 48. 
Amos iy. 6. ὙΠΟ Nearly the same, 
Jud. xix. 19, 20, & al. pron Defect, 
deficiency. occ. Eccles. i. 15. 

Il. To be destitute, to want. Transitively, 
Deut. ii. 7. Ps. xxxiv. 11. Absolutely, 
Neh. x. 21. In Hiph. The same. Exod. 
xvi. 18. Also in Hiph. with the Par- 
ticiple Ὁ following, Zo cause to want, 
bereave, deprive of. oce. Eccles. iv. 8. 

SBN 

The meaning of this root is uncertain. It 

seems however to. be related to the fol- 
lowing, 75N as 802 to Ma, 82N to Nan, 
&c. In Chaldee it signifies to cover. Thus 
the Targums use it in Ith. for bezng co- 
vered, 1 K. xviii. 45. Esth. vii. 8. Isa. 
xlii. 22. 
In Kal, To cover, conceal, do secretly. 
Once, 2 Κα. xvii. 9; where LXX, ἡμφιε- 
σαντο cloaked. It appears probable from 
Ezek. viii. 12, that some of the idolatrous 
rites of Israel as well as of Judah were 
practised in secret, as if to conceal them 
from Jehovah ; and the Verb 188n may 
further allude to their cursed clandestine 
meetings for perpetrating their lusts na- 
tural and unnatural in honour of their 
idols. 

man 

With a radical, but. mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, To cover, veil, as the head in grief 
or mourning. occ. 2 Sam. xy. 50, Esth. 
vi. 12. Jer. xiv. 3, 4.—as the face of 
a condemned criminal. occ. Esth. vii. 8. 
Comp. Job ix. 24. The former custom 
was anciently used by the tGreeks and 
other nations, as well as by the Hebrews ; 
of the latter we meet with the traces 
among the Romans, in the punishment 
of a parricide, who when convicted was 
immediately hooded, as unworthy of the 


+ See Homer, Il. xxiv. lin, 163; Greek and En- 
glish Lexicon under Em€adaw IV.; and Potter’s An- 





* Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 50. 


tiquities, book v. ch. 5, p- 219. 1st edit. 


So LXX, Haarlwoas αὐτὸν βραχυ ts 




















common light*, and in that form of 
pronouncing sentence on a criminal 
ascribed by Cicero, (pro Caio Rabirio, eap. 
4.) to Tarquinius Superbus, ‘‘ I, Lictor, 
colliva manus, caput obnubito, arbori in- 
Jelict suspendito. Go, Officer, bind his 
hands, muffle his head, hang him on the 
fatal tree.”’ 

Hence French coiffe, and Eng. coif. Also, 
hive. 

II. To cover, overlay, overspread, as with 
wood or gold. occ. 2 Chron. iii. 5, 7, 
8, 9. Comp. Ps. Ixviii. 14. Isa. ‘iv. δ, 
For over all nan N12 Glory covers or 
shall cover. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 16, 17. 

III. As a N. fem man, in Reg. nan A 
kind of alcove, which was separated from 
the larger chambers in the Eastern houses 
by a veil, and in which their beds were 
placed. Comp. under Tn. occ. Ps. xix. 
6. Joel ii. 16. 

IV. As a N. ἢπ The sea-coast or land 
overhanging the sea, and covering ships 
from the winds. occ. Gen. xlix. 13. Deut. 
i.7. Josh. ix. 1. Jud.v. 17. Jer. xlvii. 7. 
Ezek. xxv. 16. 

V. AsaN. ηπ Protected, secure, i. 6. in 
innocence or virtue, as the Poet, 

Hic muruas aheneus esto, 


Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 
Horart. Epist. i. lin. 60, 61. 


Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence, 
And ne’er turn pale with guilt. 
Francis. 


And thus a heathen unacquainted with 
the infinite purity of his Creator, and the 
extent and spirituality of his Law, might 
vainly talk; but to believers the Book 
of Job itself is a demonstration of the 
folly, falsehood, and wickedness of such 
pretences. occ. Job xxxiii. 9. Comp. 
ch. xxiii. 10, 11, 12. But see ch. xl. 
3,4, &c. xiii. 3, &c. Or else An may 
mean, what will come nearly to the same 
_ sense, Involved, wrapt up, i.e. in righte- 
_ousness or virtue; Mea virtute me in- 
volvo, Says Horace; and Job speaking 
of himself, had made use of similar ex- 
pressions, ch. xxix. 14. 
VI. Asa N. masce. plur. onan The two 
hands joined together and considered as 
_ capacious, full, and covering what they 
contain. occ. Exod. ix. 8. Ley. xvi. 12. 
Prov. xxx. 4. Eccles. iv. 6. Ezek. x. 2, 7. 
On 700 cover, shelter very much or entirely. 


᾿ς δ See Kennett’s Roman Antiquities, Part IT. book 
ii. ch. 20, Pp 146. ᾿ς ν τ R 
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occ. Deut. xxxiii. 12; where LXX σκιάζει 
overshadoweth, Theodotion σκεπασεῖ shall 
cover. 

ian 

To haste, hurry, as through fear. See Deut. 
xx. 3. Ps. xlviii. 6. civ. 7. On Job xl. 18, 
see under pwy. As a N. tran Haste, 
hurry. Exod. xii. 11, & al. freq. 

yan See under man VI. 

yan 

With Schultens 1 apprehend that the ra- 
dical idea of this word is to bend, incline. 
He observes that in Arabic it signifies 
properly to bend or inflect a thing, espe- 
cially by reason of its softness, as soft 
wax ἐξ bent, also intransitively, to be thus 
bent. 

I. 10 bend. occ. Job xl. 12, or 17, He (the 
Behemoth) yan bendeth (Eng. Transl. 
moveth) his tail like a cedar. So the 
Chald. Targ. ΒΞ he bendeth, French 
Transl. 11 remué sa queué, qui est comme 
un cedre. He moyeth his tail, which is. 
asacedar. Comp. under 13 1. As a 
N. yan A bending. occ. Prov. xxxi. 13, 
And she worketh (them) m2 ypna by the 
bending, pliableness, of her hands. 

II. In a mental sense, with 5 and an infini- 
tive V. following, To incline, or be in- 
clined to. Deut. xxv. 7. Jud. xiii. 23. 
Ruthiii. 13. 1 Sam. ii. 25. Also, Transi- 
tively, 70 be inclined to, to will, desire, 
choose. Ps. li. 8, 18. exv. 3. exxxv. 6. 
With a and a N. or pronoun following, 
To be inclined to, have a tender inclina- 
tion or affection for, to delight in. See 
Gen. xxxiv. 19, (where LXX, ἐνέκειτο, 
was set upon.) Num. xiv. 8. Deut. 
xxi. 14. 1 Sam. xix. 1. 2 Chron. ix. 8. 
As aN. pan Inclination, desire, affection, 
delight. 1 Sam. xv. 22. 1 K. y. 8, 9. 
x. 13. Ps. i. 2. In Eccles. y. 7, or 8, it 
denotes the well of God, as the Targum 
explains it. 

ἽΞΠ 

To sink, penetrate. 

I. To sink or delve, as a pit, well, or the 
like. Gen. xxi. 30. Eccles. x. 8, & al. 
freq. In Ps. vii. 16, m2 denotes the 
action of digging’, or cutting with a spade, 
4an the sinking or deepening of the hole. 
Job xi. 18, mam Thou shalt dig for 
water, namely, as usual in Arabia. See 
Mr. Scott. 

Il. To delve, in a metaphorical sense, to 
fathom, penetrate, search out. Deut. i. 22. 
Josh. ii. 2,3. Job xxxix. 29, From thence 
(i. 6. from his lofty nest) the eagle yan 


ἽΞΠ 


penetrateth with his sight for food, his 
eyes behold afar off; where LXX, ζητει 
seeketh, Vulg. contemplatur looketh at- 
tentively. ‘‘ The eagle has an excellent 
sight, but little smell in comparison of 
the vulture ; he therefore hunts only dy 
view.” Buffon, Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, 
tom. i. p. 115. See Il. xvii. lin. 674—8, 
Ill. 70 sink, as the countenance in shame. 
Ps. xxxiv.6. So of persons, To be out of 
countenance. It-is more than wn, and 
therefore is placed after it. See Psal. 
Ixxi. 24. Ixxxiii. 18. Jer. xv, 9, In 
Hiph. Jo cause shame, make ashamed. 
Proy. xiii. 5. xix. 26. Also, Intransi- 
tively, Zo be ashamed, Isa. liv, 4. 
IV. It is once applied to the 729, White 
or illuminated disc of the Moon ; this me- 
taphorical use being taken from the hu- 
man countenance. Isa. xxiv. 23, The 
lunar disc shall sink, be ashamed, Comp. 
Isa. xxxili. 9. z 
ΒΞ. Hence as a Ν, fem. plur. nan 
A species of animals, Moles. So Vulg. 
talpas. These animals may well be de- 
nominated eminently the diggers or del- 
vers, since they are manifestly formed for 
this work, and pérform it so easily and 
expeditiously, as almost toexceed belief *. 
occ. Isa, ii. 20. Bochart seems to have 
well proved that this should not be read 
as two, but as one word (and thus three 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices represent it), 
and ingeniously conjectures that casting 
to the moles and to the bats was among 
the Hebrews a proverbial expression for 
treating with the utmost slight and con- 
tempt. (See his Works, vol. ii. 1032, 
1033.) We must however remark with 
Mr. Harmer, Observations, vol. ii. p.456 
(whom see), that moles have no peculiar 
relation to ruins, and that the Heb. word 
nan may denote snakes, and other 
venomous reptiles, which are known to 
Srequent ruinated buildings, and which 
Rauwolf describes as abounding to such 
a degree in the holes they have bored in 
the ruins of ancient Babylon, as to ren- 
der the approaching to those ruins ex- 
tremely dangerous. Comp. Bp. Newton 
on Proph. yol. i. p. 305, 8vo. I add, 
that Sir John Mandeville, a much more 
respectable traveller than some, who have 
never read him, imagine, observed long 
before Rauwolf, “ But is fulle longe 
sithe that ony man durste neyhe to the 


* See Mr. Addison's Spectator, No. 121. 
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Tour [of Babylon namely]: For. it, is 
alle deserte and fulle of dragouns, and 
grete serpents, and full of dyverse veny- 
mouse bestes alle abouten. Voyage and 
Travaile, p. 48. After all, Michaelis, 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 877, thinks 
that natn signifies sepulchres, which 
in Palestine were frequently cells or vaults 
hewn or dug in the rocks, and conse- 
quently were proper receptacles for bats ; 
and to confirm this interpretation, he re- 
marks that xn in Syriac, and mn in 
Arabic, denote a sepulchre. 


wan 
To free from encumbrance, confinement, bu- 


Ι. 


siness, slavery, or the like. all 
In Hith. To strip or divest oneself of one’s 
clothes or garments. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 
2 Chron. xviii, 29. 1 K. xx. 38, wann” 
And he stript himself, i.e. of his prophetic 
dress, with dust upon his eyes. Comp. 2 K. 
i. 8. Zech. xiii. 4. Also, To be stripped 
off. Job xxx. 18, With great force must 
my garment wann’ be stripped off, being 
glued, as it were, to the body by sores. 
Ezek. xxvii. 20, 92259 wan "2a, lite- 
rally, Clothes of stripping off for riding, 
seem to mean such clothes as were used 
in riding, and occasionally stripped off the 
horse or other beast, i. e. a kind of horse- 
cloths, Ephippia (Vulg. tapetibus car- 
pets), on which the ancients used to ride 
before the invention of saddles with stir- 
rups, which were not known till long 
after, in one word, Housings. See under 
wan III. Potter's Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 13, and Berenger’s History of Horse- 
manship, cited in Critical Review for 
August 1771, p. 114. 


Il. To strip off covering, to search as by 


stripping or uncovering’, to seek as by re- 
moving covers. Gen. xxxi. 35. xliv. 12. 
Prov. ii. 4. 


Ill. To free, set at liberty, from confinement 


or slavery. It occurs not asa V. in this 
sense, but as a Participle fem. Mwan 
Free, freed, set at liberty. Lev. xix. 20. 
As a N. fem. nwen Liberty, freedom. 
Lev. xix. 20. As a N. wan Free, at 
liberty. Exod. xxi. 2. Job iii. 19, & al. 
Comp. Job xxxix. 5. Ps. Ixxxviii. 6, 
Free among the dead, “ that is, set at 
liberty or dismissed from the world, and 
separated from all communication with 
its affairs, as dead bodies. are.” Dr. 
Horne’s Comment. 


IV. As a N. nowan Freedom, or retirement 


Jrom business. Thus Bate. oce, 2 K. 














ΓΙΝΓῚ Δὲ 


xy. 5. 2 Chron. xxvi. 21. And s0 it 
follows in both texts that the King’s son 
was over his house, and judged the people 
of the land. One of the Hexaplar ver- 
sions has given the general sense though 
not the idea of the word, by rendering it 
κρυφαίως privately, Comp. Ley. xiii. 46. 
Prov. xxviii. 12, When the wicked are 
exalted ἘΣ τις war men retire, 


« When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station.” 


Appison’s CaTo. | > 


ayn 

I. To cut, cut out, hew. It is spoken of the 
earth, Deut. vi. 11. viii. 9. Comp. Isa. 
y. 2.—of wood. Is. x. 15; but generally 
of stone, 1 K. v.15. 2 Chron. ii. 2. Job 
xix. 24, & al. Comp. Isa. li. 1. 

Il. To cut, cut out, divide, as lightnings. 
Ps. xxix. 7; where observe that 23n, or, 
as thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read, 
ayin, may be referred to mn, dividing, 
or who divideth, and then there should 
be only a comma at the end of the verse. 

Ill. To cut, wound. Spoken of Egypt. Isa. 
li. 9. | 
Hence Stab. Qu.? 


nn 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. « To part, divide asunder, whether into 
equal or unequal parts.” Bate. Gen. 
xxxiii. 1. 2 K. ii. 8. Jud. vii. 16. ix. 43. 
Dan. xi. 4. Isa. xxx. 28, And his breath, 
as a whelming torrent (which) I8¥ IY 
myn’ parteth at (i. 6. reacheth, not to 
the midst of, but to) the neck, as in 
ch. viii. 8. But when only two persons, 

' parties or shares are mentioned or im- 
plied, it imports that the parts or shares 
were to be equal (as the Verbs part and 
divide do in English), because this is 
the most obvious method of dividing. See 
Exod. xxi.35. Num. xxxi. 27. Ps. ly. 24. 
As aN.»¥n 4 division, half, midst. See 
Exod. xii. 29. xxiv. 6. xxv. 10. Josh. 
x. 13, And the solar light stood still ἡ: ὙΠ 
t-nwn in the division of the heavens, 
‘i.e. in the horizon. For doth not that 
to the inhabitants of any particular place, 
make the most natural and obvious divi- 
sion of the heavens, into an upper and 
lower hemisphere ? Comp. under V. 
From this miraculous solstice the story of 
Phaeton probably had its rise. 
Egyptian Priest in his discourse with 
sti *, tells him: Your History of 


* Apud Platon, in Timao. 
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Phaeton, whatever air it hath of fable, 
is nevertheless not without a real founda- 
tion. As Ns. fem. myn and nxn Di- 
vision, midst. It is applied only to the 
night. occ. Exod. xi. 4. Ps. exix. 62. 
Job xxxiv. 20. nyno A half. occ. Num. 
xxxi. 36, 43. meno The same. Exod. 
xxx. 13. xxx. 23, & al. freq. My¥ND 
torn The middle of the day, mid-day. 
occ. Neh. viii. 3. 
II. As a N. yn An arrow. 1 Sam. xx. 
20, 21, ἃ al. freq. Also, The shaft or 
wooden part of a spear. occ. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7. Comp. 2. Sam. xxi. 19. Both 
these seem to be so called from the di- 
vided or separated pieces or slips of wood, 
of which they are made. But being used 
for arrows, xm is also applied figura- 
tively to lightnings, which are God's ar- 
rows. See Ps. xviii. 15. exliv. 6. Hab. 
iii. 11. Comp. Wisdom v. 21.—to cala- 
mities or diseases inflicted by God. Deut. 
xxxii. 23. Job vi. 4. xxxiv. 6. Comp. 
Ezek. v. 16. Zech. ix. 14. i 
Ill. As aN. yin, fem. plor. myn A street, 
which divides the houses in a town or city. 
Isa. li. 23. Jer. v. 1. vii. 17. xxxvii. 21. 
Mr. Harmer illustrates 1 K. xx. 34, by 
shewing from the History of the Croi- 
sades, that streets with great privileges 
annexed were wont to be granted to 
other nations in the city subject to the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Ob- 
servations, vol. 11. Ὁ. 259, &c. 
IV. As aN. pin The outside or outer sur- 
Jace of a thing which is separated from 
na the inside, to which it is opposed. 
Gen. vi. 14. Exod. xxv. 11. ym used 
adverbially, Without, not within, abroad, 
as opposed to nn at home. Lev. xviii. 9. 
Eccles. ii. 25, 00 pin “ Beyond me? 
Who would outstrip me, and leave me 
behind him?” Cocceius. yrna Without, 
literally ἡη or at the outside. Gen. ix. 22, 
yinn At the outside, without. Gen. xix. 16. 
xxiv. 11, & al. freq. As aN. yin plur, 
fem. ΤΡ An out place, a field. See 
Ps. cxliv. 13. Job v. 10. (comp. Prov. 
viii. 26.) Job xviii. 17; which seems to 
allude to the want of a sepulchral monu- 
ment; for the eastern nations still bury 
their dead without their cities, in the 
elds. As a N. pyn Outward, outer. 
Ezek. xliv. 1 Καὶ. vi. 29, 30. In which © 
latter passages the word szde or the like 
is understood. Comp. Ezek. x. 5, where 
twenty-six of Dr. Kenntcott’s Codices 
read TY NN. 


wn 929 
V. As a N. yon The hele or outer-wall of a} 


house. occ. Ezek. xiii. 10... 
Hence perbaps Eng. hedge. 

psn [. To divide into a great number of 
shares or portions. occ. as a Participle. 
Proy. xxx. 27, The locusts have no king 
or commander, part of whose business it 
was to divide the spoil to his followers, 
yet they all go forth yn dividing into 
many parts, 1. 6. their prey for them- 
selves. Thus Bochart, vol. iii. 458, &c. 
where see more. The Vulg. renders the 
Hebrew word in this passage, per turmas 
suas, aud so the English translation, by 
bands; and indeed I know not why it 
might not adinit this interpretation, ifthe 
fact were true: but though the swarms 
of locusts are successive in point of time, 
I do not see how the locusts can, accord- 
ing to the most authentic accounts we 
have of them, be said to go forth to their 
ravages by bands, which would imply 
that the same swarm divideth itself into 
several parties, which does not appear to 

_ be the case. 

II. As a N. pun Gravel, grit, stone divided 
into many parts. So Vile. in Prov. cal- 
culo. LXX in Lam. Ψψηφῳ, occ. Prov. 
xx. 17. Lam. iii. 16. , 

III. As a Ν. masc. plur. in Reg. *¥¥n is 
rendered arrows (comp. Ps. cxliv. 6.) 
but perhaps may mean simply the divi- 
sions or separate flashes of the lightning. 
Comp, Ps. xxix. 7.) So Montanus, Ful- 

ura. occ. Ps. Ixxvii. 18. 

IV. As a Participle or participial N. mase. 
plur, Soryenn rendered archers, but may 
import separate or distinct bands or 
parties of the enemy. occ. Jud. y. 11. 

V.AsaV. Spoken of time, either, To de 
divided, cut off, and so be put an end to; 
or rather, To be reckoned up or out, and 
80 completed, fulfilled, from ~n an arrow, 
orpyn a pebble-stone ; both of which were 
used by the ancients in their computa- 
tions. (See Scctt.) Thus the Greek Ψη- 
φιζω to compute is from the N. ψηῷος a 
pebble, and our Eng. calculate from the 
Lat. calculus a pebble or gravel stone. 
oce. Job xxi. 21. 

yn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 
signifies, among other things, to cherish, 
and in Arabic, to defend, keep, cherish. 
(See Castell.) As aN. γυπ Lhe bosom. 
oce. Ps, cxxix. 7. Isa. xlix. 22. So LXX 
xoamos. Also, The fulds of the dress, 
covering the breast. The word bosom itself 





aSn—AEN 

is used in this latter sense in the English 

Translation of Exod. iv. 6. oce. Neh. 

v. 13; where LXX avalory garment. 

See Pole Synops. 

AYN Chald. i" 

To be strong or urgent, to urge. occ. Dan. 
ii. 15. iii. 22; where LXX ὑπερισχῦσεν 
was vehement, and Vulg. urgebat urged. 
The Chaldee Targums, and the Syriac 
and Arabic languages use the word in 
like senses. 

wn 

Occurs not as a V. but the ideais, To sur- 
round, confine, environ, as is evident from 
the things to which the word is applied. 

I. Asa N.4¥n plur. in Reg. “¥n and fem. 
ΓΛ ΤΙ An open court or building, a place 
Jenced, or walled round, but open at the 
top. See Exod. viii. 13, or 9. xxvii. 9. 

' 2 Sam. xvii. 18. ] K. vi. 36. 2K. xxi.5. 
Esth. i. 5. Isa. 1. 12. Zech, iii. 7. 

II. As a N. masc. plur. to¥n, and in 

Reg. “\¥n Translated villages, and in 

this view almost always referring to some 

larger town or city. Josh. xiii. 23, 28, 

ἃ al. freq. I observe however from Mi- 

chaelis, that its proper and original sig- 

nification seems to be such moveable vil- 

lages of tents, as those of the ancient No- 


mades, and modern Bedoweens, and call- 


ed torn from the round form in which 


they were placed (comp. under 15 V.); - 


and in this its original sense the word 
appears to be used Gen. xxv. 16, con- 
cerning the Ishmaelites in general, and 
Isa. xlii. 11. concerning the Kedarenes 
in particular, who were descended from 
Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 13. Comp. Ps. x.8, 
where perhaps it is applied in like man- 
ner, and Neh. xii. 28, where it seems to 
denote te-rporary huts. The LXX gene- 
rally render n¥n under this head by 
ἐπαύλεις a word which appears very well 
to express its meaning. 

III. Asa N, ¥n A vegetable eminenily 
tubular, a leek, or such kind of plant. 
Num. xi. 5. 

IV. Asa N. ayn An herb or. herbage, iu 
general, grass, from its tubular struc- 
ture. 1K. xviii. 5, 2 K. xix. 26. Our 
translators have in two places, Prov. 
xxvii. 25. Isa. xv. 6, rendered Wn hay: 
most unfortunately! for in those coun- 
tries they make no hay*; and if they 
did, it appears from inspection that hay 


* See Maundrell’s Journey, p. 144, 2d edit. : 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. ps 425. 
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could hardly be the meaning of the word 
in either of those texts. 

V. xn by. Baal-hazor. There is a place 
of this name, mentioned 2 Sam. xiil. 23. 
It seems to have been so called by the 
Canaanites, in honour of their god Baal 
or the Sun, considered as the maker or 
repairer of the tubes or pipes in vegetables 
and animals, by means of which it is 
certain, the circulation of their fluids is 
carried on, and their life supported. This 
then was a yery high attribute. But I 
with pleasure refer the curious reader to 
Mr. Hutchinson’s account of this matter, 
in his Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 484, &c. 

ἜΤ Hence as a N. fem. (of an un- 
common form, with the second radical 
doubled) or perhaps compounded of ἽΨΠ 
a tube, and ὙΦ to compress, the former 
being dropped in the composition. Ma¥¥n 
or myn A trumpet, a tubular instru- 

᾿ ment, which, by confining the inflated 
breath, gives a well-known sound. Num. 
x. 2. Hos. v. 8, & al. freq. Whence 
as a Participle masc. plur. in Hiph. 
D»yyny Blowing with trumpets, trum- 
peting. 1 Chron. xv. 24, & al. It must 
be confessed that this is a word of a very 
unusual form. Accordingly in Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Bible we meet with a variety of 
readings in the several passages. In the 
text of 2 Chron. y. 12, we have OND, 
but eleven of the Doctor's Codices there 
read Dyn ; and twenty-six OM¥¥ND ; 
in other places the various reading is 
Dyn. 

pn 

I. To describe, mark, or trace out. Job xxvi. 
10. Prov. viii. 27. (Comp. under an) 
Proy. viii. 29, 1pym2 when he (God) 
traced out the foundation of the earth. 

Il. To delineate, pourtray. Isa. xlix. 16, 
Behold = npn I have drawn or delineated 
thee on the palms of my hands, thy walls 
are before me pans Ae ὁ Says God speak- 
ing of Jerusalem, in allusion to the east- 
ern custom of tracing out on their hands, 
not the names, but the sketches of certain 
eminent cities or places, and then rub- 
bing them with the powder of the hen- 
nah or cyprus, and thereby making the 
marks perpetual*. The LXX give the 
general sense of the Hebrew expression 


- Κ See Michaelis on Lowth, Pralect. p. 399; edit. 
Gotting. and comp. Russel’s Natural Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 103,104. See also Maundrell’s Jouraey 
at March 27; Bp. Lowth’s Note on Isa. xlix. 16; 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i- p. 134; and Volney, Voy- 
age, tom, ii. p, 287. 
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by rendering it Ide, em: τῶν χθιρων pes 

εϑωγραφηκα oe ta τειχη: Behold, I have 

painted thy walls upon my hands. Asa 

N. fem. npnn A delineation, portraiture. 

occ. Ezek. viii. 10; where LXX diaye- 

γραμμενα pourtrayed. Ezek. xxiii. 14, 

mpm ἢ. Men of, or in portrait, i. e. 

as our English translation renders it, 

pourtrayed , so LXX εζωγραφημενδς and 

Vulg. depictos. 

ΠῚ. To describe, or delineate words by lite- 
ral characters. Isa. xxx. 8. Job xix. 23. 
Comp. Job xiii. 26. xxxi. 35, 36, and 
see under 7D. 

IV. To mark out, define. It occurs .not 
however as a V. in this sense, butas aN. 
masc. pn plur. Opn, and fem. Apn 
plur. mpn. Something marked out or de- 

Jined, a definite portion, task, time, place, 
bound, course, or order. See Gen. xlvii. 22. 
Exod. v. 14. Job xiv. 5, 13. xxxviii. 
10, 33. Prov. viii. 29. Isa. v. 14. Jer. 
xxxi. 35, 36. xxxiii. 25. But most ge- 
nerally, 4 definite statute, ordinance, or . 
appointment of God or man. Gen. xxvi. 5. 
xlvii. 26. Exod. xii. 17. xiii. 10. Lev. 
xvili. 30. Jer. x. 3. Ezek. xx. 25, & al. 
freq. Mr. Harmer, Observ. vol. iii. 438, 
has remarked that in 2 Chron. xxxy. 25, 
itseems to import a stated anntal mourn- 
ing, suchas the Persians observe for Hous- 
sain, and such as the virgins of Israel ob- 
served for Jephthah’'s daughter, which is 
expressed by the same word pn an ordi- 
nance, Jud. xi. 39. 

Proy. xxx. 8. pm tond “ Panis dimensi 
met, the bread of my competent allowance, 

TOY ἄρτὸν ἡμὼν τὸν επιδσιον, our suf 

Jicient bread, which our blessed Lord has 
taught us to pray for.” Jos. Mede’s 
Works, fol. p. 124, 125, where see more ; 
and comp. Gen. xlvii. 22. Job xxiii. 12. 
Ezek. xvi. 27. Symmachus in Prov. διαι- 
ταν ἱκανὴν sufficient food. 

ppm 1. 70 mark or trace out eminently or 
conspicuously. It occurs as a Participle 
Benoni masc. plur. »ppn, Isa. xxii. 16, 
What hast thou here, and whom hast thou 
here, that thou hast hewn out to thyself 
here a sepulchre Ἄν τι of (like) those who: 
hew out 193? their sepulchre on high, »ppn 
of those who mark out a habitation »% 

Jor themselves in a rock? Ὑ as a pron. 
suffix is in other passages used for them, 
and their; so» in 28M and *ppn may be 
plural, and not, as commonly supposed, 
paragogic. salle 

II. 70 delineate or pourtray exactly or con- 

spicuously, Ezek. iv. 1. xxiii. 14, 


apn 294 


III. As ἃ N. mase. plur. in Reg. »ppn 
joined with 25 Delineations, effigiations, 
or imaginations of the heart. occ. Jud. 
ve 15. ς 

IV. To define, determine, οὐ decree, accurate- 

ly or exactly. Proy. viii. 15. Isa.x. 1.Comp. 
Jud.v.9. ΑΒ ἃ participial N. ppno A 
definer, determiner, judge or lawgiver. 
occ. Jud. v. 14. (** Scribes.’ Bate. (Ps. 
Ix. 9. cviii. 9. Isa. xxxiii. 22. Deut. 
xxxill. 21, Also, The ensign of judicial 
authority, a staff or sceptre. occ. Gen. 
xlix. 10, Num. xxi. 18 *. 
Achilles, who was the chief of a Grecian 
tribe or clan, is described in Homer, 11]. i. 
lin. 238, 9, as holding cxyrrgov α sceptre 
or staff, which 


Ey mahaung Gopswcs δικασποῖοι, οἶσε Ocuic as 
Tigos Διος εἰρυαταις 


The Delegates of Jove, dispensing Laws, 
Bear in their hands, 


The same Poet calls king's or chiefs in ge- 
neral σκηπτδχοι sceptre-bearers. See II. i. 
lin. 279. ii. lin. 86. Odyss. iv. lin. 84. 
And indeed sceptres or staves of some 
kind or other have been among almost 
all nations the ensigns of civil authority, 
as they are to this day, being in them- 
_ selves very proper emblems of power ex- 
tended, or acting at a distance from the 
person. 
npn 
With a radital, but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ. 
I. To imprint, incide, engrave. Asa Parti- 
ciple fem. in Hiph. ΠΡ Imprinting, 
making a dent or impression in, occ. Jud. 
v.26; where LXX διηλωσεν nailed, per- 
Jorated with a nail. As ἃ participial N. 
masc. sing. mpmn An engraving, engra- 
ved or carved work. occ. 1 K. vi. 35. So 
LXX exrurwow. Asa V. in Hith. occ. 
Job xiii. 27, Hpnnin Thou imprintest 
thyself, i.e. thy wrath, on the soles of 
my feet,—thou treatest me as the vilest 
slave: for perhaps he alludes to the ba- 
stinadoing of the feet, which has long been 
a common punishment in the East; but 
whether so ancient as the time of Job, or 
whether some other impression onthe feet 
be not intended, I will not take upon 
me absolutely to determine. Michaelis 
thinks that Job moreover refers to the 
tumours and ulcers in his feet, such as 
are usual in the elephantiasis, the distem- 


* For the fuller explanation of the texts, see Mr. 
Buté’s Blessing of Judah, p. 11—13, and his New 
and Literal Translation and Notes, 





Prt 
per under which he suffered, Itis how- 
ever manifest that Mpnnn in the above 
passage is the second person masc. sing. 
fut. (in Hith.) corresponding with the 
preceding Verbs wn and own, and 
consequently that the final 5 is radical. 

II. Asa N. rn formed as #7 from On. 

1. The indented part of the human body, 
the breast or bosom, from the throat to 
the pit ofthe stomach. See Gen. xvi.5. 
Deut. xiii. 6. Ruth iy. 16. 1 Καὶ. iii. 20. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxiv. 11. Isa. ixv. 6, 7. Jer. 
xxxii. 18; in which passages the expres- 
sions are borrowed from the easterns 
holding up the fore part of their long 
garments, in order to have corn by mea- 
sure poured therein, and receiving it into 
their bosom, 

2. The bosom, concave bottom, or (as we call 
it in a waggon) the bed of an open cha- 
riot. 1 K, xxii. 35. 

3. In Ezek. ch. xliii. The base of the altar, 
ver. 12. 14, as likewise the base of the 
heart of the altar, which rested upon the 
upper imbenching or settle, ver. 17, are 
both called pn, being both surrounded 
with a border, and so in some measure 
resembling the bosom or bed of a car- 
riage. 

4, The bosom or nudst of an urn or other 
vessel into which lots are cast. occ. Prov. 
xvi. 33. 

Ill. 1. Asa N. pn The bosom. Prov. y. 20. 
xvii. 23. xxi. 14. pin The same. Ps. 
Ixxiv. 11. But observe that in all these 
passages many of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices read jn. 

2. Lhe cavity or inner part of the body. 
oce. Job xix. 27, "ΓΞ within me. But 
very many of Dr. Kennicoit’s Codices 
here likewise have ΤΡῚΣ. 

pn 

To search minutely and exactly, or to the 

bottom, to explore. Deut. xiii. 15. Jud. 

xviii. 2.. 1. Sam, xx. 12.. 1. K, vi..47. 

Jer. xxxi. 47, & al. freq. As a N. Ipn 

A thorough searching out. Proy. xxv. 3. 

Job xxxiv. 24, pn 8>—without search- 

ing, without a formal process, which he 

needeth not. See Scott. Masc. plur. in 

Reg. pr joined with 25, Searchings of 

heart, i.e. deep and serious thoughts and 

reflections. occ. Jud. v. 16. -As a N. 

masc. plur. in Reg. "pnd, joined with 

yx, The deep places of the earth, Pene- 
tralia Terre, which are opposed to the 
heights of the hills, and plainly mean the 
deepest and most retired parts of the ter- 





raqueous globe, which are explorable by 











ala) 


the eye of God, and by his only. occ. Ps. 
xcy. 4. Comp. Job xxvi. 6. xxxviii. 16. 

Der. Perhaps the Latin quero to seek, 
with its compounds acqutro, inquiro, re- 
quiro, &c. whence Eng. acquire, inquire, 
require, ὅτε. 

ἽΠ 

I. To be of a white or pale colour. occ. Isa. 
xxix. 22, And his countenance shall not 
now ὙΠ be, or grow, pale ; where ob- 
serve that 1 is inserted as usual in Verbs 
of two radicals. Asa N.11n White. occ. 
Esth. i. 6. viii. 15. 

Chald. The same. occ. Dan. vii. 9, His 
garment 3m Δ ΠΣ white as snow. Here 
the idea is clear. 

Hence Eng. hoar, and hoary. 

II. As a N. masce. sing. with a formative * 
final 4n Fine white four. So Aquila 
yupews, and nearly to the same purpose 
Vulg. Farine Meal, and LXX χονδρι- 
τῶν made of meal. occ. Gen, xl. 16, 
Three np baskets for flour, or flour- 
baskets. 

III. As a N. masc. plur. On and Onn 


Nobles, persons of the highest dignity,| 


thus named from the white robes they 
used to wear; as appears from the an- 
cient instance of Joseph, Gen. xli. 42; 
and the later one of Mordecai, Esth. 
vili. 15. See Eccles. x. 17. 1 K. xxi. 
» 8,11. 

Hence the Greeks seemed to have de- 
rived their ‘Hows, whence the Lat. Heros, 
and Eng. Hero, &c. 

IV. As a N. \rvand ἽΠ 4 hole, properly 
through which the white light appears. 
The LXX in Cant. v. 5, render it by 
ony a peep-hole. 1 Sam. xiv. 11. 2 K. 

ἡ xii. 9, Ezek. viii. 7, & al. Hence perhaps 

V.Asa N. masc. sing. "1n Network, from 
the meshes or holes into which it is form- 
ed; or rather as in Eng. margin, White- 
works, which may mean wicker-work, 
*“‘ white from the peeling of the twigs 
made use of. And certainly fish may 
be caught by wicker-work, as well as by 

_ nets; and something of that kind ap- 
pears in the Prenestine Mosaic pave- 
ment, which Dr. Shaw has given us.” 
And the V. 48 to weave, seems very 
applicable to wicker-work. See more in 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 450. 
occ. Isa. xix. 9. 

VI. AsaN.in Reg. "n Dung, excrements, 
from the manner of their discharge, say 
some (ex Foramine Ani exeuntia, Mer- 
cer.), but rather, Lapprehend, from their 
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hot burning nature ; see therefore under 
mn. 

son 
Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Chal- 
dee is equivalent to the Heb. mn to 
burn, be hot. 

I. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. ἈΠ Excre- 
ments, dung, from their hot, burning na- 
ture. occ. Isa. xxxvi. 12. This is pro- 
bably the very word which the Assyrian 
Rabshakeh used, and for which the He- 
brew Historian has substituted ΓΙ, 2 Κα. 
xviii. 27. But observe that in Isa. fifteen 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read Sn, 
and in K. three of them DSN. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. miaxinn Places for 
dung, draught-houses, lay-stalls. So the 
LXX λυτρωνα, or λυτρωνας, and Vulg. 
latrinas. occ. 2 K. x. 27; on which 
passage it may be remarked, that in like 
manner the Perszans, no longer ago than 
the year 1729, not only demolished the 
superb Mausoleum of the. late Afghan 
Sultan, Maghmud, but, ‘‘ to add yet a 
greater mark of contempt .and abhor- 
rence, in the very place on which the 
Mausoleum had been erected, they built 
a public jakes.” Hanway’s History of 
Nadir Shah, p. 34. 

The Arabic uses the Verbs nM and 89h 
for easing nature. 

an 

To waste, diminish, destroy, consume, or the 
like. 

I. To be or lie. waste or, desolate. Isa. 
xxxiv. 10. 1x. 12. Ezek. vi. 6, & al. . In 
Hiph. 70 waste or lay waste. Jud. xvi. 24. 
2 Καὶ. xix. 17. Isa. xxxvii.18. Asa N. 
masc. 299 Wasteness, devastation. Isa. 
Ixi. 4. fem. 9290 pler. maIn 4 desolate 
place, particularly a desolate building, a 
ruin. See Lev. xxvi. 31, 33. Ezra 
ix. 9. Ps. cii. 7. Ezek. xiii. 4.. But in 
Job iii. 14, matin means those dreary 
sepulchral mansions where the body is 
wasted or consumed. Such for instance 
as the pyramids of Egypt, some of which 
were probably older than the times of 
Job. See Mr. Scott's note. 

II. It is particularly applied to moisture. 
To waste, be diminished, as water. Gen. 
viii. 13. comp. the following verse, 
whence and from Job xiv. 11, and Isa. 
xix. 5, itis evident that 25n is less than 
war. So as a N. fem. 525m is used for 
the ground, which the red sea left dry, 
Exod. xiv. 21.—and for that which Jor- 
dan left dry, Josh. iii. 17. 2. K. ii. 8.— 
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and for dry land in general as opposed to 
the waters, Gen. vii. 22. Hag. ii. 7. 
Also, To be exhausted of moisture, to be 
dry or dried. Jud. xvi. 7, 8. In Hith. 
To drain, exhaust, dry up. 2 K. xix. 24. 
Isa. 1. 2. Jer. li, 36. As a N. masce. 
plur. in Reg. »n25n Droughts. occ. Ps. 
Xxxil. 4; on which text it should be re- 
marked that all their summers in Judea 
and the neighbouring countries are dry ; 
and that the parched appearance of the 
earth in an usual eastern summer, is 
what the Psalmist refers to. See Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 6, ἅς. and 
p. 18. 

ΠῚ. As aN. fem. 25h plur. mason Any di- 
minishing, wasting, or desolating matter, 
or instrument. A sword. Gen. xxvii. 40. 
xxxiv. 25, & al. freq. A knife. Josh. v. 
2,3. Comp.Ezek. ν. 1. A tool to cut 
stones with, a chisel,Exod. xx.25, An aze, 
or pick-axe, to demolish buildings, Jer. 
xxxiil. 4. Ezek. xxvi. 9. Also, Violent 
heat, which exhausts and makes one faint. 
See Gen. xxxi. 40. Job xxx. 30. Isa. 
iv. 6. xxv. 5. Hag. i. 1]. This word 
in Gen. ili. 24, should certainly be ren- 
dered by some term expressive of heat or 
burning’, as appears from its being joined 
with n> flame or flaming. Comp. Ps. 
civ. 4, and see Mr. Bate’s Enquiry into 
the Similitudes, &c. p. 85, & seq. In 
2 K. iii, 23, ἘΞ 3 ΠῚ 129N3 DIN, aN 
may be either considered as a N. and re- 
ferred to the preceding 211 blood, so LXX 
Αἷμα rato τὴς ῥομφαίας, This (ts) the 
blood of the sword; or as an Infin. Niph. 
and construed with 1297), which seems 
to be a V. formed from the N. 25n, and 
to denote they have fought one another 
with the sword; used in Niph. as 5273 
to speak to one another, tans to fight one 
another. To illustrate Ezek. xxxii. 17, 
observe that ‘‘ in the tombs of the ancient 
Muscoyites and Tartars (i. 6. of Meshech 
and Tubal) were deposited their swords 
and other implements of war.’ See 
vol. ii. of the Archzeologia, or Annual 
Register for 1784, 5, Antiquities, p.77, 
and Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 
138, and vol. iv. p. 59. 

Der. Herb, herbage (which draws moisture 
from the earth). Lat. Ferbeo, or ferveo, 
whence English fervent, fervour, fervency, 
effervescence, &c. Lat. Febris, whence 
Eng. Fever, &c. 

an 

1Ὁ shake, shudder, or quake with fear. Once, 
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Ps. xvili. 46; where Symmachus, évrpa- 
πήσονται shall be confounded. So in the 
Chaldee Targ. on Deut. xxxii. 25. nn 
as a Ν. fem. in Reg. is used for horrour, 
fear. Dr. Horne in Ps, * they shall come 
trembling from their strong holds, as 
places not able to protect them, and 
therefore they shall sue for peace.” Comp. 
Mich. vii. 17. 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, either in the 
text or margin, have 193, but this read- 
ing seems taken from 2 Sam. xxii. 46, 
where on the other hand one MS. reads 
7m. 

Der. With w prefixed, shrug. Qu. 

ὙΠ 

To move with quickness. 

I. To move nimbly, to hurry or bustle, to be 
busy, active, Fettans oce. 2 Κ΄. iy. 13. 
(comp. Luke x. 41.) Hos. xi. 10, 11, 
And the sons 119M shall hurry from the 
west, 117m they shalt hurry or flutter 
(Vulg. avolabunt, they shall fly away) 
as a bird, out of Egypt, and as a dove 
(which is remarkable for its swiftness) 
out of the land of Assyria. In Hiph. To 
cause to move quickly or flee away. Deut. 
xxviii. 26; where LXX (MS. Alex.) 
anocoSwy driving away, so Vulg. qui 
abigat. Comp. Jud. viii. 12. Zech. 
i. 21, or ii. 4. As a N. fem. nn 
Bustle, activity, diligence. 2 K. iv. 13. 
Comp. Luke x. 41. 

II. To flutter, palpitate, as the heart. 1 Sam. 
iy. 13. xxviii. 5. 


Hence perhaps Gr. xagdia, and Eng. 


heart. 

Ill. To shake, as mount Sinai did. Exod. 
xix. 18. Hence Gr. xeadaw to vibrate, 
shake.. 

IV. And most generally, Zo tremble, shake, 
or quiver through fear. Gen. xxvii. 33. 
xlii. 28, & al. freq. In Hiph. Zo cause 
to. tremble, terrify. Levy. xxvi. 6, Ezek. 
xxx. 9, & al. As aN. fem. nn T7e- 
mor, trembling, fear. See Gen. xxvii. 33. 
Jer. xxx. 5. Prov. xxix. 25. 

Hence Gr. opiwdew to fear. 

mn = 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, 710 heat, burn, or be burned. occ. 
Job xxx. 30, My substance 35n is burnt 
with heat. Ezek. xxiv. 11, ΠΣ mm 
And burn its brass; taking mn for the 
second person masc. sing. Imperat. in 
Kal, as oyn is in Hiph. at the begin- 
ning of the verse. Isa. xxiv. 6, The inha- 
bitants of the earth 17M are burned, In 
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- Niph. To be burned. Ps. cii. 5. Jer. vi. 
29. Ezek. xy. 4, & al. Ἶ 


Hence Lat. Uro to burn, areo to dry. 
II. In Hith. To heat oneself, or be heated 


as by violent exertion. occ. Jer. xii. 5, If 


thou hast run with footmen, and they have 
wearied thee, ΤΙ ys then how (to 
what a degree) wilt thou heat thyself 
with horses? Comp. Sense V. 

III. 70 be warm, or inflamed, to burn, as 
with anger and resentment. Hab. iii. 8. 
And so thé third person fut. in Kal, 47 
or 7M are used impersonally: 7 ἐδ or 
was not, there is, or was heat (as Ὑ4᾽ Gen. 
xxxii. 8, ton’ Eccles. 4, 11, m3» Job 
ili, 13, m> Job xxxii. 20, and others), 
Gen. iy. 5, ἽΝ pp> on” And there was 
great heat (wrath) to Cain, i. e. Cain 
was very hot or wroth, freq. occ. So 
1 Sam. xx. 7, 1 Ton ΓΤἽΤΙ Ds) literally, 
And if heating there shall be heat to him, 
i.e. violent wrath. Comp. 1 Sam. xxii. 8. 
Jon. iv. 9, where mn third person Pre- 
ter. in Kal, is used in the same imper- 
sonal manner, and "5 that, is to be un- 
derstood before it. Gen. xxxi. 35, 5m? ds 
ya Let there not be burning (flashes 
from rage) in the eyes. So Gen. xlv. 5. 
The Poets here will be the best commen- 
tators. Thut when Homer describing 
Agamemnon in violent anger, 1]. i. lin. 
103, 4. 


Meveos δὲ μεγὰ Peeves αμφιμελαιναι 
Πιμαλαντ᾽, οσσε δὲ of συρι λαμπετοῳντι εἴκτην. 
Black choler fill’d his breast that Loil’d with ire, 
And from his eyeballs flash’d the living fire. 
Pork. 





So of Achilles, 1]. xix. lin. 365, 6. 


Tw δὲ of orce 
Λαμπεσθην, doer Te Wupos σελας 
His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire. 
Popr. 











Comp. lin. 16, 17. 

Thus likewise Virgil speaking of Turnus, 

En. xii. lin. 101, 2. 

His agitur furiis, totoque ardentis ab ore 

Scintilla absistunt; oculis micat acribus ignis. 

With fury tost, his face inflamed with ire, 

His burning eyes dart glaring sparks of fire. 
Lavuperpate, 


Persius, Sat. iii. lin. 116, 117, 


Nunc face supposita fervescit sanguis, et ira 

Scintillant oculi 

Now boils your blood with ire, 

Now flash your eye-balls with incessant fire. 
Brewster 








I add Kons Seneca De Ira, cap. 1, Fla- 
grant & micant oculi; multus ore toto 


rubor, exeestuante ab imis preecordiis san- 
guine, The eyes flame and flash ; the face 
as all red; the blood boils in the heart.” 
For that very common phrase AS 31 see 
under ΠΕΣ V. In Niph. To be incensed. 
occ. Isa, xli. 11. xly. 24, Cant. i. 6. As 
a N. masc. 1m Heat. It is always fol- 
lowed by #8, as Deut. xxix. 24, & al. 
As a Ν, pinn, in Reg. fon, pl. Dn 
Heat, wrath. It occurs very frequently, 
and is generally followed by Fx, but not 
always. See Exod. xv. 7. Neh. xiii. 18. 
Ps. ii, 5. Ixxxviii, 17. Jer. xxv. 38. 
Ezek. vii. 12, 14. On Ps. lviii. 10, see 
under πὸ VII. 2. 
Hence Lat. Ira, trascor, whence Eng. 
Tre, ireful, irascible. 
IV. To be warm, or burn, as with grief or 
JSretting. See 1 Sam. xv. 11. 2 Sam.vi. 8. 
Jon. iv. 4, 9. So in Hith. Ps. xxxvii. 1, 
7, 8. Prov. xxiv. 19.» The LXX render 
it by Avwrew to grieve. Gen. iv. 5. Neh. 
v. 6. Jon. iv. 4, 9, Indignation and grief 
being passions nearly related, and having 
the same effect of heating the body, no 
wonder we find words expressive of heat 
applied to the latter as well as to the 
former. For instances from the profane 
writers, see Elsner’s Observat. Sacr. on 
Luke xxiv. 32, and Merrick’s Annot. on 
Ps. x. 2. To which I add from Cicero, 
Epist. vi. lib. 9, ad Attic. Non angor, 
sed ardeo dolore, I am not grieved, but 
1 burn with grief; (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 29.) 
and from Virgil, Ain. y. lin. 172. 


Tum vero exarsit Juveni dolor ossibus ingens. 
But then with grief his very bones were fired. 


V. To be warm or burn, as with zeal and 
eagerness, to be fervent, Zew. occ. Neh, 
iii. 20. So Virgil, Ain. i. lin. 427, of 
the Tyrians building Carthage, ᾿ 


Instant ardentes Tyrii 
The ardent Tyrians toil. 





In Hith. To be heated with eagerness. oce. - 
Jer. xxii. 15, Shalt thou reign because thou 
xz MIMD heatest thyself with, art so 
eager about (LXX wapokuvy) cedar? 

VI. As a N. mase. plur. ON Dung, ex- 
crements, from their hot, burning nature. 
occ. 2 K. xviii. 27. Comp. under sn I. 
It also enters into the composition of 
ton ~Pigeon’s dung. 2 Kings, vi. 25. 
(where twelve of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read 2°31" ΠῚ in two words.) * Bochart 


* Vol. iit, p. 44, & seq. which see, 
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ἘΠ 

explains this word in a figurative sense, 
taking it for a kind of pulse or vetches, 
which the Arabs to this day call pigeon’s 
dung. But as that learned writer inge- 
nuously confesses that he* knew not the 
reason of the name, it may not be im- 
proper to subjoin what Dr. Shaw+, in 
his Account of the Diet of the Inhabit- 
ants of Barbary, observes of the Gar- 
voncos, Cicer or Chick Pea. ““ They ne- 
ver,” says he, ‘constitute a dish of them- 
selves, but are strewed singly as a garnish 
over Cuscasowe, Pillowe, and other dishes. 
They are besides in the greatest repute 
after they are parched in pans and ovens ; 
then assuming the name Leblebby—They 
have been taken for the pigeon’s dung 
mentioned in the siege of Samaria. And 
indeed as the Cicer is pointed at one end, 
and acquires an ash-colour in parching 
(the first of which circumstances answers 
to the figure, the other to the usual co- 
lour of pigeon’s dung) the supposition is 
by no means to be disregarded.” 
Since the time of Bochart, most learned 
men have, I suppose, acquiesced in his 
explanation. The ingenious Mr. Har- 
mer, however, Observations, vol. iii. 
p- 184, &c. interprets this expression to 
mean strictly, the dung of pigeons, which 
he thinks might be a valuable article, as 
being of great use for quickening the 
growth of esculent plants, particularly of 
melons, during the siege of Samaria. This 
opinion he illustrates by shewing how 
much the Persians live on melons in the 
summer months, and that they use pi- 
geon’s dung in raising them. But see the 
Author himself. 

317 occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a participle or participial 
N. masce. plur. onnn Places parched or 
burnt up with heat. occ. Jer. xvii. 6. 

oman. Yo kindle or light up, continually 
or repeatedly. Applied figuratively to 
contention. occ. Prov. xxvi. 21. Comp. 
under Mn III. above. 

II. As a N. ἽΠῚΠ An extreme burning. occ. 
Deut. xxviii. 22. 

Der. Gr. Epis Contention, &c. Lat. Ira, 
&c. as above. Also perhaps Eng. Wrath, 
wroth, and perhaps hearth. 

nn 

Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 
Syriac signifies, Zo put in order, dispose 
* “ At quorsum Stercus—Colwmbarum appelletur, 


plané me latet.? Col. 47. 
+ Travels, p. 140, 2d edit. 
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regularly. As aN. mase. plur. On 
Rows, that is, of pearls, or the like, dis- 
posed in form of a necklace, LXX, ép- 
μίσκοι collars, necklaces. Once, Cant. 
i, 10; where they are’ mentioned as or- 
naments of the royal bride’s neck. So 
Lady M. W. Montague describing the 
dress ofthe Turkish Sultana Hafiten, says, 
“ Round her mzeck she wore three 
chains, which reached to her knees; one 
of large pearls, at the bottom of which 
hung a fine coloured emerald as big as a 
turkey’s egg; another consisting of two 
hundred emeralds close joined together, 
of the most lively green, perfectly match- 
ed, every one as large as a half-crown 
piece, and as thick as three crown pieces ; 
and another of small emeralds perfectly 
round.” The female Arab, of whom 
Niebuhr gives us a print, Voyage, tom. i. 
p. 242, has three strings of pearls hang- 
ing at her neck. 
bin 

Occurs not as aV.in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, to work, or make into a long and 
round form, “longum ac teres efforma- 


vit.” Castell; whence it is in that 
language applied to slenderness of 
shape. 


I. Asa N. o5n A pen for writing, from its 
Jorm, or rather a graving tool, a graver. 
occ. Isa. viii. 1. See under ΠΡ V. 

II. As.a N. mase. plur. eon. oce. Isa. 
ili. 22; where they are mentioned among 
the female ornaments. The vulg. renders 
the word Acus Bodkins. I think it means 
some such bodkins of jewels as Lady 
M. W. Montague§ mentions to be 
still worn by the Turkish ladies of 
rank, 

III. As a N. ὉΠ A longish bag or purse, 

from its shape. occ. Exod. xxxii. 4, 
2K. v. 23. So LXX in the latter pas- 
sage Θυλακίοις, and Vulg. Saccis; and 
that it ought to be understood in the same 
sense in Exod. xxxii. 4, Bochart has 
abundantly proved, vol. ii. 334. Comp. 
Jud. viii. 24, 25. 
Sir John Chardin, Travels into Persia, 
tom. iv. p.204, cited by Michaelis, says, 
Les sacs d’argent sont faits de cuir, longs 
et etroits. The money-bags are made of 
leather, long and narrow.” If the ancient 
Hebrew ones in Exod. and 2 K. were 
likewise of leather, they were able to 
bear a great weight. 


+ Letters, vol. ii. p. 135, 6. 
§ Letters, vol. ii. p. 72, 137. 
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ὙΠ 

I. To enclose or catch in a net or ἐοϊέ, occ. 
Proy. xii. 27, Deceit (i. e. the deceitful 
man) Y¥—TIm δε shall not catch his 
prey in the toil. LXX, ex επιτευξεται 
shall not obtain; which gives the general 
sense though not the idea of the word. 
Comp. under ban I. 5. 

II. As a N. mase. plur. c»a5n Lattices, 


from their reticulated form. So LXX|- 


Aimruwy, Vulg. Cancellis. occ. Cant. ii. 9 ; 
where it denotes the lattices of a Chiosk, 
or eastern arbour. Comp. under ὉΠ5. 

III. Chald. from Heb. mn To burn, singe. 
occ. Dan. iii. 275 where Theodotion εῷλο- 
γισϑη, Vulg. esset adustus.. The Targums 
often use the word in this sense. 

Dn 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. dn plur. 
to»dnn A briar, bramble, or the like. So 
the Vulg. always renders if by spina or 
sentis. occ. Job xxx. 7. Proy. xxiv. 31. 
Zeph. ii. 9. 

Der. Churl, churlish. Qu? 

on 

Denotes total separation of a thing or per- 
son from their former state, condition, or 
the like. 

I. In Niph. To be cut off, destroyed utterly. 
Exod. xxii. 19, In Hiph. To destroy ut- 
terly. Isa. xi. 15. xxxiv. 2. Jer. 1. 26, & 
al. freq. 

II. As a participial N. oon Maimed, mu- 
tilated, who has entirely lost a limb, or 
some part of his body. Lev. xxi. 18; 
where it is opposed to pnw Aim who hath 
some part superfluous. 

ΠῚ. As a Ν, ton A net, whereby fish, Sc. 

τς are separated to utter destruction. Hab. 
1.15, 16, 17, & al. 

IV. As aN. On Any thing separated ab- 
solutely from its common condition, and 
devoted to Jehovah, so as to be incapable 
of redemption. See Lev. xxvii.21, 28, 29. 
As a V. in Hiph. 70 separate or devotea 
thing thus to Jehovah. Ley. xxvii. 28, 29. 
Mic. iv. 12. The translation by the En- 
glish divines who fled to Geneva in Queen 
Mary’s reign, runs thus, Ley. xxvii. 28. 
Notwithstanding nothing separate from 
the common use that a man doth separate 
unto the Lord—for every thing separate 
from the common use 2s most holy unto 
the Lord ; yer.29, Nothing separate from 
common use, which shall be separate from 
man, shall be redeemed. 

Dex. The eastern Haram or separate apart- 
ment of the women. 





oan 
Occurs not as a V. but the idea of the word 


is evident. 


I. As aN. don A burning itch or itching, 


LXX. Κνηφη, Vulg. prurigo, an ztch, occ. 
Deut. xxviii. 27. 


II. The solar orb. occ. Job ix. 7. (see 7) 


Jud. xiv. 18. (see 52) Jud. viii. 19, And 

ideon, the son of Joas, returned from the 
battle, oinn ΤΟ Ὁ the solar orb deing 
on high, i. e. near the meridian*. 


III. mipinn aw Gate of the burnings. occ. 


Jer. xix. 2. comp. ver. 5, ch. vii.31, and 
2 K. xxiii. 10. 


Wi a: 
I. To strip, make naked, divest. It occurs 


not as a V. simply in this sense, unless, 
perhaps, Jud. v. 18, be an exception ; 
where, after the prophets had observed 
the cowardly behaviour of the other 
tribes, and particularly, that Asher con- 
tinued on the sea-shore, and abode in his 
breaches, his craggy inaccessible rocks, 
she proceeds, Zabulon was a people HN 
yw) that stript or exposed their persons 
(i.e. without fortifications or fastuesses) 
to death, and Naphtali, in the high places 
of the field. Vulg. obtulerunt animas suas 
morti, offered or exposed their lives to 
death. Hence 


II. As a N. sn The stripping season, that 


part or half of the year which strips ve- 
getables of their flowers, fruit and leaves, 
and consequently the earth of its beauty. 
It is opposed to 1? the awakening or 
awakened season (which see under yp»), 
and includes both auéumn and winter. 
occ. Gen. viii. 22. Ps. Ixxiv. 17. Zech. 
xiv. 8. Job xxix. 4, Othat I were,—as I 
was "ἜΤΙ 1992 tn the days (not of my win- 
ter, but) of my autumn; which, says Mr. 
Scott on the place, is a pleasant season in 
those hot climates; the heats are then 
abated, the rains fall, and the grapes and 
other fruits are in perfection; or—of my 
youth, as the Vulg. renders it adolescen- 
tia mez, and the Targ. harmonically 
ympnn. Thus Michaelis, who further re- 
marks, that the Hebrews and other east- 
erns began their year from the autumn. 
The autumn therefore of life was, in this 
view, the same to them as the spring of 
it with us, i. 6. the prime of it. Proy. 
xx. 4, The sluggard will not plough Fann 


* See Hutchinson’s Index, Pike’s Philosophia Sa- 


cra, p.58, and Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy 
and Theology, p. 204, 205, edit. Edinburgh. 


yw 
by reason of the winter, Eng. Trans. the 
cold, “‘ They begin to plough,” says 
Dr. Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p.16, 
** about the latter end of September, and 
sow their earliest wheat about the middle 
of October. The frosts are never severe 
enough to prevent their ploughing all the 
winter.” However, during their Maar- 
banie, i. 6. from the 12th of December to 
the 20th of January, “ the air is excess- 
ively piercing, particularly to strangers, 
even though they are but just come from 
a cold climate.” p. 12. 
Fann ma The winter-house, in the cities 
or towns, as distinguished from the swm- 
mer-house, or villa in the country. Jer. 
xxxvi. 22. Amos iii. 15. See more under 
yr Il. As a V. formed from the N. 
To autumn or spend the autumn upon, 
i.e. devour the autumnal fruits. occ. Isa. 
xviii. 6. 

III. In Niph. 70 be violated, defloured. occ. 
Ley. xix. 20. Eng. marg. “ abused by 
any man.” Comp. 2 Sam. xiii. 13. 

IV. 70 strip of honour, praise, or, &c. to 
reproach, disgrace. 2 K. xix. 22, & al. 
freq. As a N. fem. ΠΕ and in Reg. 
npn Reproach, disgrace. Gen. xxx. 23. 
xxxiv. 14, & al. freq. O»¥D ΠΕ The 
reproach of Egypt, Josh. v.9. ‘* Such of 
the children of Israel as were born in the 
wilderness having remained uncircum- 
cised, Joshua ordered that this ceremony 
should be performed upon them before 
they entered into the Land of Promise ; 
whereupon God told them he had removed, 
or rolled away, the reproach of Egypt 
Srom off them (Josh. v. 4—9), that is, 
they should thenceforward be looked 
upon as the people of God, and no longer 
as the slaves of Egypt.” Beausobre’s in- 
troduction to N.'T’. in Bp. Watson's The- 
ological Tracts, vol. iii. p. 205. Comp. 
Bp. Patrick, and Lettres de quelques 
Juifs, p. 375. : 

Der. Lat. Carpo, Eng. Carp, crop. Saxon 
hpiopan, whence Eng. reap. Also Greek 
‘Agry a sickle, ‘Agwagw to seize. Lat. 
rapio; French ravir, ravage; and Eng. 
rape, rapacious, ravish, ravage. Old 
Eng. To reave, reft; whence bereave, 
bereft. 

yon 

To shorten, cut short. So the LXX several 
times render it by συντέμνω, which seems 
Very nearly to answer the idea of the 
Hebrew. 

I. To cut short, or off; to curtail, maim. As 
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a Participle paoul prom Maimed. occ. 
Lev. xxii. 22. As a N. pron A ruin or 
heap of ruins, occ. Dan. ix. 25. Also, 4 
small piece of rock or stone cut or broken 
off. occ. Job xli. 21, or 30. 

II. As a N. pron is particularly applied to 
gold, and denotes native gold in small 
pieces or lumps, as it is * sometimes 
found. Zech. ix. 3, & al. freq. Hence 
the Greek χρυσὸς gold. 

ΠῚ. As a N. pian, plur. ΘΠ and myn 
Aninstrument sometimes used inthreshing 
corn. It was akind of heavy sledge made 
of thick boards, and farnished underneath 
with teeth of stone or iron. (See Isa. 
xli. 15.) The sheaves being laid in order, 
this was drawn over the straw by oxen, 
and at the same time ¢hreshed out the 
corn, and cut or broke the straw into a 
kind of chaff; whence its Heb. name. 
An instrument of this sort is still used in 
the + East for the same purpose. Tlie 
Roman ¢tribula or tribulum (derived from 
Gr. rpiSw to break or wear to pieces), as 
described by { Varro, was likewise of the 
same kind. occ. 2 Sam. xii. 31. Isa. 
xxviii. 27. xli. 15. Amos i. 3; where 
Symmachus and Theodotion, τροχοις σι- 
δηροις zron wheels. As aN. masc. plar. 
wn The same. occ. 1 Chron. xx. 3. In 
2 Sam. twenty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
now read »ym2) with the inserted 1; in 
Amos seven ΠῚ ΓΙ, and three myn; 
and in | Chron. one has "ΠῚ. 

IV. abn yon Lumps of (coagulated) milk. 
occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 18. The LXX render 
the words by τρυφαλιδας re yaraxros, 
and Hesychius explains τρυφαλιδας by ra 
τμηματὰ τῷ amare tues pieces of the 
(soft) tender cheese or curd, where the 
term τμήματα comes very near to the 
Hebrew ‘yn. But the text expresses 
that there were ten of these, and the 
Vulg. further illustrates it by translating 
the Heb. words, decem formellas casei, 
i.e. ten little baskets of cheese, or ten 
cheeses made in such baskets s for to this 
day in Barbary, “ after turning the milk 
with the flowers of the great headed 


* See Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 
75, and Note; and Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. 
vol. i, p. 146, edit. Edinburgh, 8vo. 

+ “ La machine dont on se sert en Syrie (pour 
battre le grain) consiste de quelques planches gar- 
nies par dessous d’une quantité de pierres a fusil.” 
Niebuhr, Description de PArabie, p. 140. 

t De Re Rustica, lib. i, See also Scheuchzer, 
Physica Sacra on Isa. xxviii, 25—28, and Lowth De 
Sacra Poesi Heb. Prel. vii. 
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curds into small baskeis made with rushes 

or with the dwarf palm, and bind them 

up close and press them,” as Dr. Shaw 
informs us, Travels, p- 168. See also 

Bochart, vol. ii. 816. 

V. To cut short a business, i.e. to act speed- 
ély and vigorously. occ. 2 Sam. v. 24. 
So Symmachus συνῆεμνεις. Isa. x, 22, 23, 
yn 79. The consummation cut short 
shall overflow with righteousness ; for the 
Lord Jehovah of Hosts will make m2 
TH) @ consummation, even one cut 
short (or a speedy one) in the midst of all 
the earth; which passage the LXX pa- 

_ Yaphrase by Avyoy ZYNTEAQN καὶ 
ZYNTEMNON εν δικαιόσυνη, ὁτι λογὸν 
ZYNTETMHMENON Κυριος ποιήσει ev 
ΤῊ οικϑμιενη ὅλῃ, Finishing the matter, and 

cutting it short in righteousness, for a 

short work will the Lord make in all 

the world. And as this paraphrase well 
expresses the sense of the Heb. St. Paul 

has very nearly preserved it, Rom. ix. 
28, which see, Comp. Isa. xxviii. 22. 

~ Dan. ix. 27. 

Asa N. prin Active, vigorous, diligent. 

It is opposed on one hand to byy Sloth ful, 

Prov. xiii. 4, and on the other distin- 

guished from ys hasty, precipitate, Prov. 

xxi. 5. As aN. yin Alertness, ““ τὸ 

ov acre.” Schultens, Prov. xii. 27, De- 

ceit shall not catch his prey ; but alertness, 
vigorous diligence (is) a@ man’s precious 

riches. Comp. Prov. x. 4. xii. 24. 

VI. To cut short, decide, determine. occ. 

1 K. xx. 40. Job xiv. 5; in which latter 

passage Mr. Scott thinks Job alludes to 

the longevity of the antediluvians, and 
the subsequent abbreviation of human 

life. Comp. Senses I. V. In Niph. 7’ 

be divided, determined. occ. Dan. ix. 26. 

xi. 36. Comp. Joel iii. 14, or 19. 

VI. As a N. masc. plur. Ovwesn The 

dregs or refuse of grapes which have 

been mashed or cut to bits, as it were, 
μὲ pressing. So LXX seuguawy. occ. 
um. vi. 4, 

VIII. As a V. formed from the sound like 

jar, gnar, gnarl and snarl in Eng. hirrio 

in Latin, and the LXX γρυζειν in Greek. 
To snarl, or more strictly as pwd the 

‘tongue is added, 70 jar the tongue like 

a dog. occ. Exod. xi. 7. Josh. x. 21. 

Comp. Judith xi. 19, or 15. 

IX. Chald. Asa N. pon The back or loins, 

from the Heb. yn, > being changed into 
1 by a Chaldaism. occ. Dan. y. 6. The 
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στ ἽΠ 
Targum uses if in the same sense, Deut. 
xxxlii. 11, & al. 


pon 
To grate, grind, gnash, or crash the teeth 


(for it is always joined with 3%, or 7), 
as in indignation or spite. It seems to 
be a word formed from the sound, as the 
Greek Bovyw, by which the LXX con- 
stantly render it, and the Eng. crash, 
crack, creak, ἄς. occ. Job xvi. 9. Ps. 
xxxv. 16. xxxvii. 12. cxii. 10. Lam. 
ii. 16. So Homer of Achilles, arming to 
revenge the death of Patroclus, among 
other signs of zndignation mentions the 
grinding of his teeth. 1]. xix. lin. 365. 


Te καὶ οδοντων μεν καναχὴ weAe— 


Thus in Virgil, Ain. viii. lin. 228, 230, 
Hercules is described furens animis,— 
dentibus infrendens, raging in mind, and 
gnashing his teeth. 

So Polyphemus, Ain. iii. lin. 664, 


Dentibus infrendens gemitu 





won 
Denotes silent thought or attention. ἡ 
I. In Kal and Hiph. To contrive, devise se- 


cretly, or in silence. 1 Sam. xxiii. 9. Prov. 
iii. 29. In the latter passage the LXX 
excellently explain it by rsxrasve ma- 
chinate. Comp. Ecclus. vii. 12, where 
it is probable that the original Hebrew 
word was likewise wn, which the trans- 
lator has rendered by apolaia plough. See 
Sense ΠῚ. 


II. As a N. wn 4 machinator, a mechanic, — 


an artificer or workman in brass, iron, 
wood, stone, ἄς. Exod. xxxi.5. 1 Chron. 
xxii. 15, & al. Also, Work or ware of 
the artificer. Gen. iy. 22. Particularly, 
Potter's ware. Ley. vi. 28. Job ii. 8, 
& al. freq. wn °919n splinters of potter's 
ware, Job xli. 21 or 30, seems to denote 
Sragments of stones or rocks as sharp as’ 
potsherds. On the general sense of the 
N. comp. Ecclus. xxxyiii. 27—30. 

On 1 Sam. xiii. 19, the reader will not 
be displeased with the following judicious 
remark of Dr. Jenkin*. “1 Pliny has 
furnished us with an instance of great 
partiality in the Roman histories, which 
conceal that Porsena in his league with 
the people of Rome obliged them to 
make no use of iron, but for the tilling of 
the grounds: this, Pliny confesses, was 
an express article of the league. And 


* Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian 


Religion, vol. ii. Preface, p. vi. 


+ “ Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv, cap, 14.” 


a 
how unlike is the Roman to the Jewish 
history in this very instance! For in the 
Scriptures we find it twice mentioned 
that the Israelites were reduced to that 
condition, that they were permitted to 
have no weapons of war, Jud, ν. 8. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 19. But the Roman historians had 
more regard to the honour of the Roman 
name than to truth.” 

On 2 K. xxiv. 16, observe that Nadir 
Shah, in like manner, after the taking of 
Dehli, “ obliged 300 masons and build- 
ers, 200 smiths, 200 carpenters, and 100 
stone cutters, to engage in his service in 
order to go into Persia.” Hanway’s Hi- 
story of Nadir Shah, p. 196. 

Ill. Zo plough, either as that was one of 
_ the first and most eminent works in which 
men were employed ; (so ἔργον in Greek 


anciently denoted agriculture or tillage, | 


see Duport on Theophrastus, Ethic.Char. 
p- 269.) or from the particular attention 
required at that work. Deut. xxii. 10. 
Proy. xx. 4. AsaN. wn A ploughing, 
(in old English) earing. Gen. xly. 6. 
1 Sam viii. 12. As aN. fem. in Reg. 
ΠΟ A ploughshare. occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 
20, 21. There is a remarkable passage 
in Hesicd, which may throw some light 
on this application of the Hebrew tn 
where he is directing the ploughman. 


Ὃς x epys μελετων, θείαν αυλακὔ eAnuvor, 
Μηκετι σαπταινων μεθ᾽ ὁμηλικας, αλλ᾽ ἐπὶ epyw 
Θυμὸν eywr. 

Epy. καὶ Ἥμ. lin. 441 .---8, 
Let him attend his charge, and careful trace 
The right-lined furrow, gaze no more around, 
But have his mind intent upon the work. 


Comp. Ecclus. xxxviii. 26. Luke ix. 62. 
2 Tim. ii. 15. To illustrate the literal 
sense of Deut. xxii. 10, we may observe 
that Niebuhr, Description de lArabie, 
p. 137, tells us, that near Bagdad he 
twice saw an ass put to a plough together 
with oxen. ° 

win is sometimes used in a metaphorical 
sense, as plough in English, for tearing, 
cutting, graving, or the like. Psal.cxxix. 
3. Jer. xvii. 1. 

IV. In Hiph. To be deaf, dumb, or silent, 
as people in deep thought, or great atten- 
tion. See Gen. xxiv. 21. xxxiy. 5. Num. 
xxx. 15. Jud. xvii. 19. 1 Sam. vii.8. In 
Hith. To make oneself silent, keep silence. 
occ. Jud. xvi. 2. As aN. won Deaf, not 
hearing, Exod. iv..11. Ps. xxxyiii. 14. 
Also adverbially, Silently, occ. Josh. ii. 1 ; 
where Theodotion “cur, and another Hex- 
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aplar Version κρυξη, secretly; so Vulg. 
in abscondito, in secret. As a N. fem, 
ΓΙ Silent, sill. So Targum xpnw. 
occ. Jon. iv. 8, mtn mrp ΠῚ A still, 
gentle east wind ; which would therefore 
be the more suffocating and intolerable ; 
but this must be carefully distinguished 
from the samim, samicl, or pestilential 
wind which kills almost instantly, and 
which, according to * Niebuhr, in those 
countries always comes from the Great 
Desert (i.e. of Syria, Diarbekr, Irak, 
and Arabia) and consequently must at 
Nineveh blow not from the east, but 
from the south-west. Comp. Judith viii. 8. 


V. The Versions and Lexicons have given 
-this word the meaning of a wood, branch, 


or the like; the following are the pas- 
sages where they have supposed it to have 
this sense. 1 Sam. xxiii. 15, 16, 18, 19. 
2 Chron. xxvii. 4. Isa. xvii. 9. Ezek. 
xxxi. 3. In Sam. it may be the name of 
a place or district, perhaps so called from 
having been lately broken up and ploughed, 
though in the wilderness of Ziph. So 
the LXX appear to have understood it 
by rendering it Καινὴν, Novale, land 
newly broken up. In Chron. thn may 
mean ploughed lands, for the defence of 
which Jotham built the castles. So in 


-Isa. xvii. 9. win means, I apprehend, a 


ploughed field. Lastly, May not byn won 
in Ezek. xxxi. 3, be best rendered, still 
with shade, and so affording a quiet co- 
vert to birds and animals ὃ comp. ver. 6. 
The LXX, according to the Alexandrian 
copy, render it auxvog ev rn oxern, thick 
in cover. But to return to Isa. xvii. 9, 
the learned Bp. Lowth on this text hath 
said that ** no one has ever been able to 
make any tolerable sense of the words 
orm wonn” (misprinted in the Bi- 
shop's note want voxm, which in the 
context, where they are represented as 
standing, would, I apprehend, indeed be 
nonsense) ; and he thought that the LXX 
have preserved the true reading by ren- 
dering the Hebrew words Οἱ Awopsasos 
καὶ of Evaios the Amorites and the Hi- 
vites, whom he has accordingly adopted 
in his translation. And yet it appears to 
me that the common Hebrew text is ca- 
pable of a very plain and natural version, 
thus—And his forfeited cities shall be like 
the leaving, or what is left, ΤῚΣ, of, or 
in, a ploughed field, or on a branch, which 
they leave before (coram) the children of 

* Description de P’Arabie, p. 7. 
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Israel. These words seem a manifest al- 
lusion to the Mosaic laws relative to the 
not gleaning of their ploughed fields, vine- 
yards and oliveyards, but leaving, ay, 
somewhat of the fruits for the poor of 
the land (comp. Ley. xix. 9, 10. Deut. 
xxiv. 19—21, in the Heb.) And surely 
the image of desolation thus presented 
must to an Israelite have been a very 
striking one. Comp. ver. 5, 6, and ch. 
xxiv. 13. 
From this root the ancient Greeks appear 
to have had the name of their God 
ΕΡΟΣ or EPQS, by which it is very 
evident they intended the material light, 
considered as possessed of a plastic or 
Jormative power: though, as usual, they 
decorated this idol with some attributes 
siolen from the zneffuble and eternal light. 
See Mr. Spearman on the Septuagint, 


letter ii. p. 107, & seq. and Aristophanes,| 


in Grotii de Veritate Rel. Christ. lib. i. 
cap. 16, not. 5. ; 

Der. Earsh (land that has been ploughed), 
Lat. ars, whence Eng. art, artful, arti- 
Jicial, artificer, δια. 

nin 

To engrave. As a participle paoul masc. 
sing. occ. Exod. xxxii. 16; where the 
LXX render it κεκολλαμμενὴ engraved ; 
so the Vulg. sculpta. Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 7. 
where St. Paul expresses it, in like man- 
ner, by evrerurwuevy engraved. 

The Chaldee and Syriac use the Verb in 
the same sense. 

Der. The Greek yaparrw to engrave ; 
whence character, characterise, &c. Lat. 
charta, whence chart, chartel, cartel. 
Also, write. 

wn 

I. To haste, hasten, make haste, Hab. i. 8, 
& al. Job xxxi. 5. Or if my foot hath 
hasted to deceit. Eng. translat. ““ To haste 
to deceit can signify nothing less than 
promptitude and eagerness to deceive ; 
which is the effect of inveterate habit. 
But a vindication of himself from a habit 
of deceiving would ‘be faint indeed. 
The translation I apprehend ought to 
have been, if my foot hath gone in silence 
to deceit. ‘The expression to go in silence 
characterises the still and private manner 
of executing schemes of fraud and seduc- 
tion—wnn silenter ivit, from ΤΙ ΤΙ silere. 
Mercer well expresseth the meaning, et 

Surtivo et silenti pede ad fraudem ivi.” 
Scott's Note and Sub-Note. In Hiph. 
To cause to haste, to hasten. It is used 
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both intransitively, as Jud. xx. 37; and 
transitively. as Isa. v. 19. Ix. 22, & al. 
In Isa. vy. 19, should not the words be 
divided thus, inwyon wm? and observe 
that the 5 in nun 1 Sam. xx. 38, & al. 
and in τις Ps. ly. 9, is paragogic, not 
radical. As Ns. win Haste, hurry. oce. 
Job xx.2; where there seems a beautiful 
ellipsis after 1)22, either of ἘΞ ΞΡ his 
agitating thoughts, or rather of fit judg- 
ment, referring to ch. xix. 29, as 132 also 
does. tm The same, but used adver- 
bially, the particle 1 being understood, 
as usual, In haste, speedily, hastily. occ. 
Ps. xc. 10. 

Il. In Hiph. To hurry, be confounded, hurry 
hither and thither, as persons inconfusion. 
Isa. xxviii. 16, He that believeth wn xd 
shall not be confounded. So the LXX 
3 μη καταισχυνθή, which word is retained 
by St. Paul, Rom. x. 11, and by St. Peter, 
1 Ep. ii. 6. Targum in Isa. pyro xd 
shall not be moved or agitated, Syriac 8b 
bn shall not fear. 

wwn occurs not as a V. but as a N. wwn 
Chaff, or the like, which is hurried hither 
and thither by the wind, occ. Isa. v. 24. 
xxxili. 11. comp. ch. xvii. 13. xxix.5. Ps. 
i. 4, & al. 

Der. Haste. Qu.? Comp. under Κις. 

awn 

To add, superadd one thing to another, to 
put together. See Ps. lii. 4. This seems 
nearly the idea of the Hebrew, but the 
English words do not fully come up to it. 

I. In Kal, To embroider, insert figures in 
stuff, whether when first woven or after- 
wards, Exod. xxxi. 4. xxxv. 32. Asa 
N. awn Embroidery, embroidered, in- 
wrought work. Exod. xxvi. 1, 31. 
xxvill. 6, & al. freq. Comp. ch. xxxy. 
33,35. The LXX often rendered it by 
ὑφαντὸς woven, and by ὑφασμα weaving, 
woof, texture. As a N. fem. nawnn 
Nearly the same. Exod. xxxi. 4. xxxv. 
32. 

II. To count, reckon, compute, by adding 
several things together. Ley. xxv. 27, 
50, 52. xxvii. 18, 23, ἃ al. As a N. 
pawn An account, or computation finished. 
Eccles. vii. 27. 

ΠῚ. To reckon, think, to lay one’s thoughts 
together. Gen. 1. 20. Psal. x. 2. xxi. 12. 
As a N. mawnn 4 reckoning, medita- 
tion, contemplation, series of thoughts. 
Gen. vi. 5. Jer. xviii. 11. xlix, 30, & al. 
freq. 

IV. 710 impute, reckon to one what does not 
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vii. 18. Num. xviii. 27, 30. 

V. To repute, reckon, account. Gen. xxxi.15. 
Deut. ἢ. 11, 20. 1 Sam. i. 13, ἃ al.* 
VI. To make account of, esteem, value. Isa. 
xiii. 17. xxxiil. 8. liii. 3. Comp. ch. ii. 

22. 

VIL. To make account, reckon as highly pro- 
bable. occ. Jon. i. 4. And the shipnawn 
made account, i. 6. was like, to be broken. 
The French apply their Verb penser, to 
think, in like manner, to things inani- 
mate. So the French translation of this 
very passage, De sorte que le navire se 
pensa rompre. 

VIII. 70 contrive, devise. (Comp. Sense IIT.) 
Esth. viii. 3. ix. 24. Ps. xxi. 12. Amos 
vi.5. Asa N. pawn, plur. fem. miawn 
A device. oce. Eccles. vii. 29. Also Mz- 
litary machines, engines, which latter 
word is in like manner from the Lat. in- 
genium genius, invention. occ. 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 15, And he made nawnd ΤΣ ΤΙ 
awin (Eng. Translat.) Engines, the in- 
ventions of cunning men, (French, des 
machines de invention d’un ingenieur ; 
Diodati, degl’ ingegni, darted ingegniere) 
to be on the towers and on the bulwarks, 
to shoot arrows and great stones withal ; 
such as the Romans, in after times, called 
catapultz and balliste. As a N. fem. 
mawnn, in Reg. nawny A device, con- 
trivance. Esth. viii. 3, & al. 

mwrt 

With a radical, (see Ps. xxviii. 1. Isa. bxiy. 
12.) but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It denotes forbearance of speaking or action. 

I. In Kal, To be silent, as opposed to 525 
speaking. Eccles. iii. 7. In Hiph. The 
same. 2 K. ii. 3, 5. Ps. xxxix.3. Also, 
To make silent, to still. Neh. viii. 11. 

Il. In Kal, J be still, inactive. Ps. xxviii. 1. 
cvii.29. In Hiph. The same. Jud. xviii. 
5.1 ἸυχῸ Ὡς 

Several texts which in the Lexicons are put 


under the former, seem to belong to this}, 


latter sense. 

Der. Hush, hist! 

nwn Chald. 

To have need or occasion for. So Theodotion, 
χρειαν exew. occ. Dan. iii, 16. As a 
N.ynwn Necessary, convenient, fitting. 
occ. Ezra vi. 9; where LXX vsegnua 
wanting. Vulg. necesse necessary. As a 
N. fem. sing. mmwn Nearly the same. 


* In the explanation of this word I am indebted 
to the learned Mr. Bate’s excellent Enquiry into the 
Similitudes, p. 108, &c. which see. 
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yon 


occ. Ezra vii. 20; where LXX χρείας 
need, Vulg. quibus opus fuerit, of what 
there shall be need. : 
ΠΝ 
I. To impede action οὐ motion, to refrain, 
restrain, keep back, stop. Gen. xx. 6. 
xxii. 12. 1 Sam. xxy. 39. Jer. xiv. 10, 
& al. freq. Ps. Ixxxviii. 19, Jwno Keep- 
ing back my acquaintance. Job xxi. 30, 
The wicked jwr is preserved, spared, 
withdrawn in the day of destruction, where 
Symmachus cvvrygeitasis preserved, Aqui- 
la ὑπεξαιρεθησεται shall be withdrawn. 
II. In Kal, To be dark, obscure, to become 
dark, or be darkened. The connection of 
this with the former sense will be evi- 
dent from producing a passage or two. 
Isa. xiii. 10, The solar light 7m stops, 
is starkened, stagnate, become inactive, 
in its going forth. Ezek. xxx. 18. At 
Tehaphnehes myn ywn the day or day- 
light shall be impeded, stagnate, Eng. 
Marg. restrained; so Montanus prohi- 
buit. Joel iii. 4, The solar light shall be 
turned or changed wn? to stagnation, 
darkness. Comp. Job iii. 9. xviii. 6. 
Isa.v.30. In Hiph. To darken, starken, 
make dark, or stagnate. Amos v. 8, DY" 
pwr itd, and starkens the day-light 
(into) night t. Also, To darken ina spi- Ὁ 
ritual or moral sense, Job xxxvili. 2. On 
Eccles. xii. 2, Mr. Harmer remarks that 
the darkening ofthe sun, moon, and stars, 
and the returning of the clouds afier the 
rain, afford a very exact delineation of an 
eastern winter. He therefore understands 
these circumstances as descriptive not of 
particular ailments incident to old age, 
but of that wintry season of life in gene- 
ral. Observations, vol. iv. p. 17, &c. 
As aN. qwn Darkness, i.e. not a non- 
entity, but the celestial fluid in a stag- 
nate, inactive, state. Gen.i. 2, 4, 5. Isa. 
xly. 7, Forming the light, jwn sv), and 
concreting the darkness. freq. occ. As a 
N. fem. πο and Chald. sx >1wMn (occ. 
Dan. ii. 22.) The same. Gen. xy. 12. 
Isa, viii. 22, & al. 
As light is in scripture often expressive of 
joy and comfort, (see under 773 V.) so is 
darkness, of sorrow and misery. See inter 


+ See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. part ii. p. 
119—124, and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 34, &c. 
« Light thickens,” says Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act iii. 
Scene 2, towards the end. Again, 

—— My lustre thickens, 
When he shines by.” 
Ant. and Cleopatra, Act ii. Sc, 2, towards the end. 
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al. 2Sam. xxii. 29. Job v.14. xv. 22, 23. 
Ps. xviii. 29. cxii. 4. Eccles. v. 16, or 17. 
xi. 8. Isa. v. 30. lix. 9. Jer. xiii. 16. 
Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. Lam. iii. 2. The pro- 
fane writers use the same image. Thus 
in 4éschylus, Pers. lin. 300, Atossa, upon 
hearing the bad news of Xerzes’ defeat, 
but that his person was safe, compares 
this intelligence to a great light and 
bright day after a dark night. 

Ἐμοις μεν εἰπὰς δωμασι Paos μεγα, 

Kas λευχον ἡμαρ νυκτος ἐκ μελαγχιμδ. 
So Horace, lib. iv. ode 4, lin. 38, &c. 
calls the distress of the Romans on As- 
drubal’s invasion of Italy, in the second 
Punic war, darkness, and likens his defeat 
to a fine day. ‘ 





Asdrubal 
Devictus, & pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris 
Qui primus almé risit adored. 


Where the old Commentator observes 
that he calls the Carthaginians darkness 
from the terrour and sorrow they occa- 
sioned. ‘ Tenebras Afros-vocavit, prop- 
ter terrorem & meerorem.’’ See Livy, 
lib. xxvii. cap. 50,51; and comp. under 
sap IT. 
As aN. masc. plur. &»2wn Odscure,mean 
persons. So Vulg. Ignobiles ignoble. occ. 
Prov. xxii. 29; where it is opposed to 
ἘΞ Kings. As a participial N. wn 
The dark or darkness. Isa. xxix. 15. xlii. 
16, & al. 

Der. Greek Iryw to hold, restrain, whence 


awn 
or scales of metal placed over each other 
for the better defence of the warriour. 
Homer has described one of these breast- 
plates as used by the Greeks at the Tro- 
jan war, Il. xi. lin. 24, 25. 


Το δ᾽ nros δεκα o1os ecay μελᾶνος κυανοιο, 
Δωδεκα δὲ χρυσοιο, και εἰκοσι κασσιτέροιο, 


Ten rows of azure steel the work infold, 
Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold. 
Porg. 


In another place, Il. xiii. lin. 439, he 
calls a breast-plate χιτώνα χαλκεον a vest 
of brass ; and Virgil comes still nearer 
to the propriety of our oriental word in 
describing Turnus, Ain. xi. lin. 487, 8. 





Thoraca indutus ahenis 
Horrebat squamis. 


Ciad in a cuirass rough with brazen scales. 


The N. Στ in Arabic, according to 
Giggeius, (cited by Le Clerc on Exod. 
xxv. 7.) signifies the breast, also a bri- 
gandine or coat of mail, particularly the 
JSorepart of them; but jwn in Heb. is 
never used for a military breast-plate, but 
only for that curious one which was by 
divine direction made for the Jewish high- 
priest, and which was itself rough with 
the twelve precious stones set init. It 
is particularly described Exod. xxviii. 
15, &c. xxxix. 8, &c. The LXX have 
once rendered the word by wepis-yfi0v a 
breast-plate, but generally by Aoyioy or 
λογειον the oracle, as containing the ora- 
cular 8, which see under 48 IV. 


the Aolic Digamma being prefixed, Lat.|FRwn 
Viscus bird-lime, and Eng. Viscous,| To strip, make bare. It is applied either to 


viscid, viscidity. Casci, the ancient in- 
habitants of Italy, dwelling in caves *. 


bwn - ἢ 


I. To wear out, spend, weaken with fatigue 
or labour. It occurs not in Kal, but as a 
Participle in Niph. occ. Deut. xxv. 18; 
where LXX xomimyras, and Vulg. lassi, 

Satigued, tired. 

Il. Chald. To wear away. So Montanus 
atterens, LXX δαμαζει, and Vulg. domat, 
subdueth. occ. Dan. ii. 40. 

ywn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
(with the initial cha) signifies to be rough, 
rugged, (see Castell); and this I suspect 
to be the radical idea of the Heb. and that 
thence the N. came to signify a military 
cuirass, or breast-plate made with rows 


ae See Note 4 on cap. 6. of Sallust, Bel. Catilin. 


+ Var. 





the thing made bare, or to the covering 
wh ge off. 

In Kal, 10 strip, make bare, as trees of 
their bark or leaves, Ps. xxix. 9.+ Joel 
i. 7.—As the body or some part of it 
by stripping off the clothes, Isa. xx. 4. 
xlvii. 2, So making bare the arm, Isa. 
lii. 10. Ezek. iv. 7, alludes to the form 
of the eastern Hykes, which having no 
sleeves, and their arms being frequently 
wrapt up in them, it was necessary, when 
they proposed exerting themselves, to 
make their arm bare. Jer. xlix. 10, I 
have made Esau bare, i. e. laid open all 
his hiding places. (See the context.) 
As a Participle in Hiph. pwn Making 
bare, as the white of a twig by stripping 
off the bark. Gen. xxx. 37. 


+ Where, in the Eng. Translat. “ discovereth” 


for uncovereth, strippeth, is obsolete. 


ϑττ-τρὺπ 


II. In Kal, To strip off or up, as the skirts 
of a garment, Jer. xiii. 26. 

Iil. To draw off, as wine covering the bot- 
tom of a vessel. Hag. ii. 16. 

IV. To scoop up, as a little water covering 
the bottom of a pit. Isa. xxx. 14. Hence 
Eng. Scoop. Qu? 

V. Asa N. masc. plur. in Reg. *swn Gra- 
zing flocks, flocks a grazing. So LXX 
σοιμνια, which from πωῦ a fiock, and this 
from waw to feed. Thus Βοσκημᾶτα is 
in like manner another Greek name for 
flocks or herds of cattle, from Bocxw to 

Jeed. occ. 1 K.xx.27 ; where observe that 
the children of Israel are compared to 
two flocks of goats rather than of sheep, 
because, according to Varro’s observation 
(cited by Bochart, vol. ii. 621.), the for- 
mer are much less numerous than the lat- 
ter. I would further remark, that *»wn 
seems more properly applicable to sheep 
or goats than other cattle, because in 
feeding, they bite the closest of all. 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the Root occurs. ~ 

pwn . 

I. In Kal, To connect, join, link together. 
occ. Exod. xxxviii. 28, pwm And he 
connected them, i. e. the pillars by the 
rods. Asa N. masc. plur. in Reg. *pwn 
and »piwn The rods which connected the 
pillars of the Court of the Tabernacle, 
and were themselves connected with them, 
by means of the to) or hooks on the 
tops of the pillars. Exod. xxvii. 10. 
xxxvili. 17, & al. freq. Hence as a Par- 
ticiple masc. plur. Huph. &pwnn Rod- 
ded, furnished with rods. occ. Exod. 
xxvii. 17. xxxviii. 17. 

II. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. pwn The 
spokes of a wheel connecting the nave and 
felloe or ring-part together. occ. 1 K. vii. 

3 


III. In Kal, To be connected with, or at- 
tached to, in heart and affection, with 2 
prefixed to the object. occ. Gen. xxxiv. 8, 
(where Vulg. adheesit hath cleaved to.) 
Deut. vii. 7, (where Aquila προσεκολ- 
ληθη, Vulg. junctus est) x. 15. (where 
Vulg. conglutinatus est) xxi. 11. Psal. 
xci: 14. Without 3, or transitively, occ. 
Isa. xxxvili. 17. With > and an infini- 
tive, occ. 1 K. ix. 19. 2 Chron. viii. 6. 
As a N. pwn The object of attachment, 
desire. occ. 1 K. ix. 1, 19. 2 Chron. viii. 
6. Isa. xxi. 4. 

wn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
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signifies to collect, gather together, “con- 
gregavit, collegit.” Castell. ee 

I. As a N. fem. in Reg. mown Collection, 
Condensation, LXX exanuvey he con- 
densed. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 12 ; where Θ᾿ 
nwn answers to n-nawn Darkness, 
constipation, of waters, in the parallel 
text, Ps. xviii. 12. 

II. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. swn The 
stocks or naves of wheels, where their 
spokes are collected as in a centre. So 
Vulg. modioli. occ. 1 K. vii. 33. 

nn 

I. In Kal, To be broken, give way, or dis- 
solve by being broken, as images. Jer. 
1. 2.—as a bow, 1 Sam. ii. 4; where 
observe that by an Hebraism, of which 
see other instances, Gen. iv. 10. Neh. 
ix. 6, NN agrees in gender and num- 
ber with to23 the immediately prece- 
ding N. though it certainly in sense refers 
to nwp the bow. In Hiph. To break. 
occ. Isa. ix. 3, or 4. As a N. fem. 
mnno A ruin, buildings broken down. 
Psal, Ixxxix. 41. On 2 Sam. xxii. 35. 
Psal. xviii. 35, see under ΤΠ I. 

II. 70 crack or chap, as.the ground very re- 
markably does by drought in the eastern 
countries. See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 208. occ. Jer. xiv. 4. 

III. 710 be broken, in a general sense, to be 
quite disabled. 1 Sam. ii. 10. Isa. vii. 8. 
viii. 9. xxx. 31. li. 7. Hence perhaps the 
Greek ἡτίαω by which the LXX render 
it in several of the preceding and in other 
texts. As a N. fem. nnno Ruin, de- 
struction. Proy. x. 14, 15, 29, & al. 

IV. In Kal and Niph. 10 be broken in mind, 
daunted, dismayed, dispirited. Animo 
frangi. See 2 K. xix. 26. Job xxxii. 15. 
Isa. xx: 5. Jer. viii. 9. Mal. ii. 5; in 
which last passage it is for once used in 
a good sense. In Hiph. 70 cause to be dis- 
mayed, to dismay, daunt. occ. Jer. xlix.37. 
As Ns. nn Dismay, dread. Gen. ix. 2. 
Job xli. 33, or 25. nnn Nearly the same. 
Ezek. xxxii. 23, & al. freq. The final 
m- seems formative, as in 992 from 2 
and many others. 

V. nm) and non See under nn. | 

nnn I. In Kal, To be broken in preces. occ. 
Jer. li. 56. | i 

Il. Asa N. nnn A great ruin or destruction. 
occ. Job vi. 21. 

III. As a N. nnn Great dismay or dread. 
occ. Gen. xxXv. 5. : 
nnnn To be exceedingly or repeatedly dis- 

mayed. occ. Eccles. xii. 5; where the 

















ἽΠΠ---Π ὙΠ 


Vulg. formidabunt shall fear, and where 
tm ’nnnn may either be a Participle masc. 
plur. or a N. as the LXX render it Oay.Go: 
Terrours. 

mann 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ. 

I. The three Hexaplar Versions of Aguila, 
Symmachus,and Theodotion, seem to have 
given nearly the ideal meaning of this 
Verb, in Proy. vi. 27, where they render 
it by Ὑποτύφειν, Suffumigare, which I 
know not how better to express in En- 
glish than, To keep fire alive, lighted or in 
a smoke, by the constant access of fresh air. 
oce. Prov. vi. 27, nnn Can a man keep 

Jire lighted in his bosom and his clothes not 
be burned? Prov. xxv. 22, For thou nnn 
(art) keeping coals lighted on his head. 
Isa. xxx. 14, A shred ninn? to keep (and 
so convey) fire lighted from a hearth. 
Hence the Ethiopic 1nn to be kindled or 

lighted, and perhaps the Greek Asdw to 
burn as fire, and Eng. heat and hot. 

Il. As a fem. Hn» and in Reg. nnno 
A censer, a vessel particularly contrived 

for keeping the fire within it alive, and 
thus fuming the incense. See Ley. xvi. 12. 
x. 1. Num. xvi. 6, 7, 17, 18. 

III. As a N. fem. plur. ninno and in Reg. 
speaking of the altar of burnt-offerings, 
mnnnn The fire-pans, i.e. “ΑΔ larger sort 
of vessels wherein, probably, the sacred 
fire, which came down from heaven (Lev. 
ix. 24.) was kept burning whilst they 
cleansed the altar and the grate from the 
coals and ashes ; and while the altar was 
carried from one place to another, as it 
often was in the wilderness. See Patrick's 
Comment.” Thus Dr. Taylor in his Con- 
cordance. Jer. lii. 19. Exod. xxvii. 3. 
xxxviil. 3, & al. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. speaking 
of the golden candlestick, ΚΠ seems 
to denote The snuff-pans, in which the 
snuflings of the lamps were received 
after they had been cut off by the 
tongs, and so were suffered to continue 
lighted, instead of being immediately 
extinguished as by our snuffers. Exod. 
xxv. 38. xxxvii. 23. 

snn 

In Niph. To be decided, determined. Τὸ 
this purpose one of the Hexaplar Ver- 
Sions ἐδοκιμάσθησαν have been approved, 
and another expiSyoay have been decreed, 
and eyen Theodotion’s συνετμηθησαν, 
though mistaken in the Vulg. probably 
meant the same thing. (Comp. σὺυν- 
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vetunweve ver. 26.) Once, Dan. ix. 24; 
where, however, observe that Jn) seems 
to be not a Verb, but a Participle or Par- 
ticipial N. What is decided or determined, 
“ decisum, fatum.” Michaelis, Supplem. 
p- 984 ; and that the sense here assigned 
to this Verb is confirmed by the Targum 
on Esth. iv. 5, which runs thus, dud 
Esther called Daniel, who was named 
nn Hatach, because that according to 
the word of his mouth ἸΏ were de- 
termined the affairs of the kingdom. See 
Bp. Chandler's Vindication of Defence of 
Christianity, Vol. i. p. 285, &c. . 

bnn 

I. To swathe, swaddle, or be swaddled. So 
LXX εν σπαργανοις ex εσπαργανωβης. 
occ. Ezek. xvi. 4; twice. 

Il. As a N. nn A swathe, roller. occ. 
Ezek. xxx. 21. As ἃ N. fem. monn A 
swaddling band. occ. Job xxxvili. 9; 
where LXX_ amine δὲ αὐτὴν εσπαργα- 
γωσα I swathed her with fogey darkness. 
Comp. Vulg. 

Der. Watile, Also, w or s being prefixed, 
swaddle. 

onn 

In general, 70 close, close up, as with some 
glutinous or adhesive matter. 

I. In Hiph. 7% be closed, stopped up, as the 
affected part in a gonorrhcea. occ. Lev. 
xy. 3; to this purpose the LXX συν- 
esyxe, Symmachus wepityyvurat, and 
Vulg. concreverit. 

If. And most generally in Kal, To seal, seal 
up, for security or testimony. See Deut. 
xxxil. 34, 1 Καὶ. xxi. 8. Neh. ix. 38. Esth. 
iii. 12. Job xiv. 17. xxxiii. 16. In Cant. 
iv. 12, A fountain sealed (LXX Iyyy 
εσφραγισμενὴ) alludes, no doubt, to what 
was sometimes practised in the East, in 
order to secure the water to the proper 
owners *. As Ns. min, ΘΠ, and 
fem. nonn A seal, a signet. Gen. xxxviii. 
18,25. Exod. xxviii. 11. Job xxxviii. 14, 
It (the earth) is changed tonin q0n2 as 
clay (of or by) the seal. ‘ During the 
darkness of the night the earth is a per- 
fect blank; in which state it resembles 
clay that has no impression. By the 
morning light falling upon the earth, 
innumerable objects make their appear- 
ance upon it: It is then changed like 
clay which has received the stamp of the 
Seal.” Scott, whom see. Soin the Or- 
phic hymn to Apollo, or the Sun, he is 


* See Maundrell’s Journey, at April 1; Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 113, 114. 
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addressed as possessing the seal which 
stamps the whole world. 


Παντὸς eyes κοσμξ SOPATIAA ΤΥΠΩΤΗΝ. 





Clay is still sometimes used in the East 
instead of wax, as for instance in Egypt, 
where “ the * doors of Joseph's granary 

(in old Cairo) are kept carefully sealed, 

but its inspectors do not make use of 

wax on this occasion, but put their seal 
upon an handful of clay, with which they 

cover the lock of the door.’’ Also “1 4 

jewel, having the name or portrait of the 

beloved person engraven onit, and worn 
next the heart or on the arm. Cant. 

viii. 6.” Comp. Jer. xxii. 24. Hag. ii. 

_ 23. Ecclus. xlix. 11. 

III. To seal up, i.e. after having completed 
a sum, as it were, of money, or other 
goods. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 12. 

IV. To set, as it were, a seal upon, to mark, 
as it were, with.a seal. occ, Job xxiv. 16. 
So LXX ergeayicay, but Vulg. condixe- 
rant had appointed. 

V. To obstruct or hinder from action, as if 
sealed up. occ. Job xxxvii. 7. So Dan. 
ix. 24, mxwn tonnd to hinder, stop sins, 
if tonnd here be the true reading ; for 
not only the Kerz, but the Coimplutensian 
Edition, and many more of Dr. Kennt- 
cott’s Codices have here tonnd with an, 
to finish; the other reading with a Π 
seems to have sprung from the following 
word tonnd before pun. 

VI. To seal up a book or roll (such as the 
ancient Jewish books were, see under 
43 IIL.) is equivalent to concealing its 
contents. occ. Isa. xxix. 11. Comp. ch. 
viii. 16. Dan. xii. 4, 9; and see Greek 
and Eng. Lexicon under E¢eayitw VI. 
and Σφραγις I. . 

VII. Τὸ seal the vision and the prophet, 
Dan. ix. 24, is “ to confirm and put an 
end to all the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah by the accomplishment of them 
on himself. Mat. xi. 13.” Clark's note. 
Comp. Vintle on Dan. p. 140, 155. 

VIII. Applied to the stars, Job ix. 7, 12) 
tonm toran19 And behind or above the 

fluxes of the stars, he (God) setteth a 
seal, i.e. He fixeth as with his own sig- 


* Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 457, where 
see more. * 

+ Dr. Taylor’s Concordance. In the pictures of 
the eastern Princesses and Heroines, “ there is some- 
times a large square jewel on the fore part of the 
arm a little below the shoulder.” Richardson on 
the Language, &c. of the Heathen Nations, in An- 
nual Register for 1779, Characters, p. 47. 





net, the orbs of the stars (the 327212 tas) 
head of the stellar fluxes, as they are called, 
Job xxii. 12.); “so that the operation 
of the skies, which moves the earth and 
planets, should not move them,” says the 
excellent Mr. Spearman in his Enquiry 
after Philosophy and Theology, p. 207. 
Edit. Edinburgh. See also Mr. Pike's 
Philosophia Sacra, p.59. Empedocles, in 
like manner, taught, τὰς μὲν απλᾶνεις 
aseous συνδεδεσθαι τῷ κρυσαλλῳ, TES 
de πλανητας ἀνεισῦχι, that the fixed stars 
were confined by the circumferential den- 
sity, (comp. under May V.) but that the 

lanets were not.”? Plutarch de Placit. 
Philos. lib. ii. cap. 13. tom. ii. p. 888. E 
Edit, Xylandri. 


thn 
Occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hith, 


signifies, 10 contract affinity by marriage. 
Gen. xxxiv. 9. Deut. vii. 3. Josh. xxiii. 12, 
& al. Comp. 2 Chron. xviii. 1, with 2 K. 
viii. 18, 27. In Josh. the LXX render it 
by επιγαάμιας woe, to make marriages ; 
so the Vulg. miscere connubia. As a N. 
ynn A male relation by marriage, Afiinis. 
See 2 K. viii. 18, 27. A son-in-law, Gen. 
xix. 14, & al. A bridegroom, Ps. xix. 6. 
Isa. Ixii. 5, & al. But it never directly 
expresses the relation of the bridegroom 
to his bride, but to his bride’s parents. 
A father-in-law, Exod. iii. 1, & al. 
Comp. ch. ii. 21. Exod. iv. 25, And 
Zipporah took a sharp. stone, and cut ὁ 
the foreskin of her son, and laid it at his 
(Jehovah's) feet, and said, Surely jon 
ἘΞ ΟἽ a father-in-law by blood art thou 
to me, a Midianitess and consequently 
an alien from the people of Jehovah, 
whom yet she claims for her hn father- 
in-law by blood, namely by the circum- 
cision of her son. And itis plain that Je- 
hovah admitted her claim, and approved 
her faith and pious behaviour ; for ver. 26, 
He ( Jehovah ) let him ( Moses, whom he 
sought to slay ver. 24.) go: then she said 
(He, Jehovah, is) 12109 ἘΘΘῚ [ΠΠ| a fa- 
ther-in-law by blood on account of the cir- 
cumcision. See more in Bate’s Crit. 
Heb. as a N. fem. in Reg. ninn A mo- 
ther-in-law. occ. Deut. xxvii. 23. Also 
A wedding, a marriage. occ. Cant. iii. 
11. ; 


Ann 
To take away by violence. So Symmachus 


ἀνάρπασει. occ. Job ix. 12. Asa N. Ann 
A robber, plunderer. So Vulg. Latro. occ. 
Prov. xxiii. 28. 
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ὧν 


n>oyam—ann 


This Root is, both in sense and sound, 
nearly related to }wN which see. 

qwnn 

I. To dig, dig downwards. occ. Amos ix. 2. 
Hence by transposition the Greek ogutIw 
to dig, by which or its compounds the 
LXX generally render the Heb. word, 

If. With 3 following, To dig in or through. 
oce. Ezek. viii. 8. xii. 5, 7, 12. Also 
transitively, Zo dig through. occ. Job 
xxiv. 16; where LXX διωρυξεν oimias 
he diggeth through houses. The Verb 
διορυσσειν is applied in like manner in 
the N. Τὶ Mat. xxiv. 43. Luke xii. 39. 
Mr. Harmer, Observations, yol.i. p. 175 
—177, points out a peculiar propriety 
in this expression in Job, by remarking 
that the Egyptians and Arabians still build 
of mud and slime, or of bad unburnt brick, 
and that the walls are of a great thick- 
ness. As a N. fem. minno A digging, 
or (as we speak) a breaking through. So 
LXX diopuypa. occ. Exod. xxii. 2, where 
see Le Clerc’s Note. Jer. ii. 34, Thou 
didst not find them (in) digging through, 
and so hadst no right to kill them, allu- 
ding to the law, Exod. xxii. 2. And ob- 
serve that in this view ΝΥ Ὁ may be the 
second person fem. sing. pret. with 88- 
fixed as in ΠΤ ver. 33. Or should not 
the words be rather rendered I have not 
Jound it (i.e. m1 the blood) by dig- 
ging (Eng. Marg.) or: (according to 
LXX, and Vulg.) in a digged hole or 
pit? Comp. Ezek. xxiv. 7. And this 
Translation seems best to suit the latter 
part of the verse. 

ΠῚ, 70 row hard, q.d. to dig hard in row- 
ing. occ. Jon. i, 13. Hence Gr. egerIw 
to row. “ 





PLURILITERALS in n. 

nbyan 

As ἃ Ν, fem. A rose, or more properly, A 
rose-bud, an opening rose. occ. Cant. ii. 1. 
Isa. xxxv. 1. The word seems a com- 
pound of nan to hide, and by to shade, 
overshadow. Accordingly Aquila appears 
to have rendered it with great accuracy, 
in both places where it occurs, in the 
former by xaAvxwots, in the latter by 
καλυξ, which words properly denote a 
rose-blossom not fully opened, from xa- 
Aurrw, to hide. So St. Jerome explains 
χκαλυξ, quam nos tumentem rosam, & 
necdum foliis dilatatis possumus dicere. 
Suidas, in Michaelis, Καλυξ, avbog pods 
μεμυκος, Καλυξ, the rose-flower, while 
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wioon—>bon 
closed. The beauty of these flowers is 
too well known to be insisted on, and 
they are at this day much admired in the 
east, where they are extremely fragrant *, 
In what esteem the rose was among the 
ancient Greeks for its beauty and fra- 
grancy may be seen in the 5th and 53d 
Ode of Anacreon; and the comparisons 
in Ecclus, xxiv. 14, or 18. 1, 8, shew 
that the Jews were likewise much de- 
lighted with it: and with regard to the 
rose-bud or opening rose in particular, the 
Jewish sensualists in Wisdom ii. 8, are 
introduced saying, Let us crown ourselves 
with rose-buds (fodwy καλυξι) before they 
be withered. Comp. Harmer’s Obserya~ ἡ 
tions, vol. iii. p. 188. 
>b2n See under dan 
ΡΣ f 
As aN. masce. plur. &»x2dn Afflicted, de- 
Jected, fainting with misery. It is a very 
expressive word, compounded of ΠῸΠ to 
be faint, languid, and ΤῈΣ to beat down, 
grieve, The Targum renders it say af- 
Slicted, the LXX πενήτων, so Vulg. pau- 
perum, poor, and Aguila acbeveoiy weak. 
Once, Ps. x. 10. 
nbn 
As aN. mase. from nbn to be faint, languid, 
and 133 to smite, afflict, Greatly afflicted, 
Saint with affliction. occ. Ps. x. 8, 14. 
Comp. ver. 10, which shews that this 
word is nearly equivalent to the prece- 
ding 82>n. The Targum explains it by 
822DD poor and )} afflicted, the LXX by 
wevys and πίωχος, so. Vulg. by pauper 
poor, and Symmachus by ἀσθενεῖς weak. 
wendn 
As aN. from 25n to break off, and nwn 
to recede, A hard stone, whose parts when 
broken recede or fly off with great force. 
occ. Deut. viii. 15. xxxii, 13. Job 
xxvili. 9. Ps. exiy. 8. Isa. 1. 7. The 
LXX render it by sepea firm, hard, 
(so Vulg. durissima very hard) Deut. 
xxxil. 13; and by segea merpa a firm 
rock, Isa. 1. 7; where Vulg. Petra du- 
rissima a very hard rock. From Deut. 
viii. 15. Ps. exiv. 8, Michaelis (in Suppl. 
p. 780, which see) thinks that it parti- 
cularly denotes the reddish granite or por- 
phyry, which, as he shews from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, abounds in and 
about Mount Horeb and Sinai. He owns, 


* See Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon's 
Song, p. 146, &c. 162, &c. 236, &c. and Jones, Poet. 


Asiat. Comment. pe 102, &c. 113, &c. 136, 138, 
181. 
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however, that in Job xxviii. 9, it must be 
taken in a larger sensé, as the skilful 
metallists, whom he consulted, could not 
recollect that metalline ores were ever 
found in porphyry. 

Deut. xxxii. 13, He made him to suck oil out 
of the hard rock, i. e. to procure it from 
the. olive-trees growing there. Comp. 
under ybp. Mr. Maundrell (Journey, at 
March 25), speaking of the ancient ferti- 
lity and cultivation of Judea, says, “The 
most rocky parts of all, which could not 
well -be adjusted for the production of 
corn, might yet serve for the plantation 
of vines and olive-trees, which delight to 
extract, the one its fatness, the other its 
sprightly juice, chiefly out of suck dry 
and flinty places.” Comp. Virgil, Georgic 
ii. lin. 179. 

bon 

As a N. from mn to fiz, settle, remain, and 
bn to cut off, Frost, or more properly 
perhaps, 4 hind of freezing vapour, which 
turning into ice, and fixing on trees, cuts 
off their buds and tender shoots ; a rime. 

o LXX wayyy, which Theophrastus, 
lib. v. De Causis, cap. 19, thus explains 
by comparing it with snow: Ἢ μεν ex 
ETIMEVEL, HAN ἀποτήκετῶι ATO τῶν κλη- 
ματων καὶ τῶν βλαστων, ἡ de mayry 
(επίμενδσα, for the opposition shews that 
that word ought to be supplied) ταὔτ᾽ ἀπο- 
καίει. Snow, says he, does not remain, 
but melts off from the shoots and buds ; 
whereas rime remaining blights them.” 
And a little lower he adds, Τμητικοτερα 
δόκει ἡ mayry τῆς χιόνος εἰναι. Rime is 
more cutting than snow ®*.” Thus ac- 
curately does our Author’s account of 
Ilayvvy agree with the derivation of the 
Heb. bain here proposed. Once, Psal. 
Ixxviii. 47. 

oBon 

It occurs in the form of a Participle Hiph. 
or Huph. pppnn, once, Exod. xvi. 14. 
The modern Translations and Lexicons, 
in conformity to the Rabbins, interpret 
it round, spherical, but not so the ancient 
versions. _ The LXX supposed this word 
to answer in sense to 13 219 like corian- 
der-seed, Num. xi. 7, and accordingly in 
Exod. explain it by woe: κοριον ; but the 
Vulg. appears to haye given the true 


* See Bochart, vol. iii. 445, to whom I am in- 
debted for these two passages from Theophrastus, 
though he proposes a different, and I think a less 
probable derivation of bmn from my to rest (by 
transposition) and 51 to cut off 





meaning, by translating it, quasi pilo 
tusum, as if pounded by a pestle, and per- 
haps the Chaldee paraphrase pd aimed 
at nearly the same idea. (See the use of 
the Chaldee »>p in the Targum on Psal. 
Ixxvili. 46.) And this our Hebrew word 
ppon is plainly a compound of ΘΠ to 
beat, pound, and ὉΞ a piece, bit, and sig- 
nifies small or fine, as if beaten or pounded 
to pieces. 


syyn See under 1¥n 
bain 
As a N. A kind of locust. So the LXX 


Οφιομαχης; and Vulg. Ophiomachum, 
literally, the Serpent-fighter, from its sup- 
posed enmity to serpents. The Hebrew 
name seems a derivative from 2157 to 
shake, and 535 the foot, and so to denote 
the nimbleness of its motions. Thus in 
English we call an animal of the locust 
kind a grasshopper, the French name of 
which is likewise sauterelle, from the V. 
sauter to leap. Once, Ley. xi. 22. 


oon τα 
As aN. masc. plur. Opn, Chald. poo in 


and emphat. sown, A kind of dzviners, 
mentioned very early among the Egyp- 
tians, Gen. xli. 8, 24; and in aftertimes 
among the Babylonians, Dan. i. 20, & 
al. freq. ‘The LXX have rendered the 
word variously —E£yyyras Interpreters or 
explainers of somewhat secret, Eraosdos 
Enchanters,’acwanxosConjurersby drugs ; 
nor do the Greek Hexaplar Versions or 
the Vulg. by their translations throw any 
more light upon the strict and proper 
meaning of the word; which may per- 
haps be best considered as a compound 
of win A pen or instrument to write or 
draw with, and ton to perfect, accomplish 
(the n being dropped after another den- 
tal, as Ἵ is before n in Ns one fem. for 
nuns), and so denote, Those who were 
perfect in drawing their sacred, astrolo- 
gical and hieroglyphical figures or cha- . 
racters, and by means of them ὁ πα spain 
to extraordinary feats (as Exod. vii. 
11, 22.), among which was the interpre- 
tation of dreams. (See Gen. xli. 8, 22. 
Dan. ii. 2, 7, 10, 11.) They seem to 
have been such persons as Josephus Ant. 
lib. ii. cap. 9, ὃ 2, calls Ἱερογραμματεις, 
Sacred Scribes, or Professors of sacred 
learning ; one of whom he says fore- 
told Moses’ birth to the King of Egypt, 
καὶ γαρ εἰσι δεινοι περι τῶν μελλόντων, 
αληϑειαν λέγειν; for they are eminent, 
adds he, for truly predicting futurities. 
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So the Egyptian magicians, who resisted 
Moses, and are in Exod. ch. vii. and viii. 
called an, are by Numenius the Py- 
thagorean philosopher, (cited in Euse- 
bius’s Preeparat. Evangel. lib. ix. cap. 8.) 
‘mentioned by their names Jannes and 
Jambres, and styled Αἰγυπτιοι Ἱερογραμ.- 
mares, avdpes adevog yrleg μάγευσαι 
κριβεντες εἰναι, Egyptian hicrogramma- 
teis, esteemed inferior to none in the arts 
of magic.” Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 8. The 
curious reader may find a further account 
of these Ἱερογραμματεις in Jablonski's 
Prolegomena to his Pantheon Egyptio- 
rum, ὃ xxxix. xl. xli. See also Michae- 
lis Supplem. p. 920. 
non See under mn VI. 
won 
As aN. from ἘΞ to separate, and ΓΙῸ to 
remove, draw back, A sickle. So LXX 
dperavoy, and Vulg. Falx. occ. Deut. xvi. 
, QO. xxiii. 25. 
ayn 
As a N. fem. plur. mayon, from yon a 
lump, and 112% to swell, Knots, the com- 
plications of a cord or bond. So (in Isa. 
LXX Συνδεσμον, and Vulg. Colliga- 
tiones. occ. Isa. lviii. 6, yw MAyIN Mp 
To loose the knots of the oppressor, i. e. 
usurious and oppressive contracts. (Comp. 
Neh. v. 1—13.) Ps. Ixxiii. 4, myay9n pr 
105 There are no knots, perplexing dif- 
ficulties, to them ; *‘ they have no knots in 
their way; ods ΒΡ 21 con their strength 
is perfect and firm.’ ‘Thus Bate ex- 
plains this very difficult passage; and 
before him Moerlius (cited by Bp. Lowth 
in Merrick’s Annotations on the Psalms, 
Addenda, p. 341) had taken the same 
method, “As to the dividing of tonind 
into two words, 1952 Job xxiv. 6, niu» 
Ps. lv. 16, mba Jer. ii. 31, and onwsn 
Jer. vi. 29, are instances where a similar 
division is necessary. But observe, after 
all, that in the Text of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Bible tn ww Ps. Ixxiii. 4, is printed as 
two words. 
tyson See under yon VII. 
Down 
As a N. down occ. Ezek. i. 4, 27, and 
Fem. nbown occ. Ezek. viii. 2,. The 
LXX rendered it throughout Haexrgsy, 
as Theodotion also does in Ezek. viii. 2. 
Now Haexrpoy signifies, 1. Amber. 2. A |} 


΄ 
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wwr 
aos, And in the midst of it (the whirl- 
wind) as the appearance of electrum in the 
midst of the or a fire, it appears that those 
translators by Hiexrgov could not mean 
either amber or crystals the former of 
which grows dim as soon as it feels the 
fire, and shortly dissolves into a resinous 
or pitchy substance ; the latter is scarcely 
ever put into a fire, and if it were, could 
hardly contract any thing from it but 
soot and dimness: it remains then that 
by Ἡλεκτρον in Ezek. the LXX meant 
the mixed metal above-mentioned, which 
is much celebrated by the ancients for its 
beautiful lustre, and which, when exposed 
to the fire, does, like other metals, grow 
more bright and shining. And by render- . 
ing ΩΤ HaAsxrpov, the LXX appear to 
have come very near its true meaning ; 
for as Ezekiel prophesied among the 
Chaldeans*, after K. Jehoiachin’s cap- 
tivity, so here, as in other instances, he 
seems to have used a Chaldee word ; and 
considered as such own may be derived 
from wn Copper (dropping the initial 3), 
and Chald. 220 Gold, as it comes from 
the mine, and so denote either a metal 
mixed of copper and gold, such as the As 
Pyropum mentioned in the ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, and thus called from 


. its fiery colour, and the noted Ais Co- 


rinthium Corinthian Brass; or else down 
may signify χαλκὸς χρυσθειδὴς a fine 
kind of copper, such as Aristotle, in Mirab. 
Says was in colour and appearance not di- 
stinguishable from gold, and of which it is 
probable the cups of Darius, mentioned 
by the same author, and the two vessels 
of fine copper, (yellow or shining brass, 

arg.) precious as gold, of which we read 
Ezra viii. 27, were made. See more 
on this subject in the learned Bochart, 
vol. iii. 871, ἅς. to whom I am in- 
debted for the explanation of this word. 
Scheuchzer +, who of the yarious inter- 
pretations of down prefers that last men- 


, tioned, adds, that this kind of fine copper 


is still known in the East-Indies by the 
name of Suassa, that it is used for making 
rings and cups for great men, and com- 
posed of equal parts of gold, and of the 
reddest copper. Cowp. Harmers Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p. 490. > 

wr . ’ 


mixed metal of gold and silver, whether| As a N. masc. plur. ἘΞ ΤΙ, once, Psal. 


natural or factitious. 3. Crysial. From 
the LXX version of Ezek. i. 4, Kas ev rw | 59 
Meow auTe ὡς ὁρᾶσις ἡλεκτρ εν μεσῳ Te 





* See Ezek.i.2. Prideaux Connect. vol. i. anno 
4, p. 74, and anno 484, p. 89, 1st edit. 8vo. 
+ Paysica Sacra on Ezek. i. 4. 
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ἸΟΣΤΙ 
Ixviii. 32, tonnwn shall “come out of| 
Ligypt. Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 972, &c. after producing and 
rejecting the other interpretations which 
have been given of this word, takes it for 
a proper name. He remarks, that in Gen. 
x. 14, among the descendants of Miz- 
raim, the father of the Egyptians, are 
reckoned t>°nbp2, or, as twelve of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read, mp5, and 
that for these the LXX have in their 
version Χασαμωνιειμν, ‘either, says Mz- 
chaelis, because in their copy of the Pen- 
tateuch they read onwn, or because, 
being well acquainted with the geogra- 

phy of their own country, Egypt, they 
knew some province of it whose name 
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was written with these very letters, and 
which they took for the ἘΞ of Moses. 
Who, I pray, can now doubt, since the 
Chasmonéans are said to come out of 
Egypt, but that those very Chasmonéans, 
whom the LXX knew to be in Egypt, 
are meant? Nor willa person moderately 
skilled in the Egyptean geography be 
long in seeking a city or nome of a cor- 
respondent denomination. In D’An- 
ville’s Maps of Egypt, longitude 48’, 35”, 
latitude 28’, 5”, in the midway between 
the Nile and Joseph’s Canal, you will 
find the city Aschmunein, with a large, 
and, according to the tradition of the 
Egyptians, a very noble country of the 
same name.” 








ὧν 


ID—ND 

sid 

Occurs not as a Verb in the simple form, 
but hence 

xoxo To sweep, sweep repeatedly. The 
Verb in this reduplicate form expresses 
the repetition of the action in sweeping. 
occ. Isa. xiv. 23. As a N. δι 4 
broom, a besom, an instrument of sweep- 
ing. occ. Isa. xiv. 23. So the Vulg. ren- 
ders this passage, Scopabo eam in scopa ; 
but the LXX Καὶ Syow αὐτὴν wre 
βαραβθρον, And I will make her a pit or 

_ ditch of mud; and this latter interpreta- 
tion is * supported by the sense of the V. 
sist in Arabic, namely, to dig or sink 
a deep ditch, and of the N. a ditch or 
low sunk ground, where any one may be 

. covered. Between these two interpre- 
tations let the reader judge for himself. 

ax Chald. 

From the Heb, 210, Well-pleased, cheerful, 
glad. oec. Dan. vi. 23, 

“Ὁ 

To be good, goodly, pleasant, amiable, cheer- 


* Sce Michaelis’s edition of Bp. Lowth’s Prelect. 
Ρ. 578, 9, and Notes; and his Sapplem, ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 995, 6; and Castell Lex. Heptag. in Oxo. 





nao 


ful. Num. xxiy. 5. Cant. iv. 10. Jed. 
xvi. 25. Esth. i. 10. In Hiph. To do 
good or well. 1 K. viii. 18. 2 Καὶ, x. 30. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 11. As aN. 210 Good in 
a very general sense, goodly, beautiful, 
grateful, useful, fit, &c. freq. oce. It is 
first applied to the dight. Gen.i. 4, which 
most glorious agent doves, in the strongest 
manner, furnish us with the delightful 
ideas above-mentioned. 


Hail, active nature’s. watchful life and health! 
Her joy, her ornament, and wealth ! rae 
Cowtey of Light. 

Comp. under 2. 

naw 

To butcher, slay, Spoken of beasts, Gen. 
xliii. 15. Exod. xxii. 1, & al—of men, 
Psal. xxxvii. 14. Lam. ii. 21. As a N. 
nat A cook, one who kills meat, for food. 
1 Sam. ix. 23, 24. Fem. plur. mnav 
Female cooks. occ. 1 Sam. viii. 13. 

ronan ow, or—a Chiefof the slaughter-. 
men or executioners, or captain of the 
guards; for princes anciently employed 
their own guards as executioners. See 
1 Sam. xxii. 17. 1 K. ii. 25. (Comp. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 23.) ‘Thus we find, so late 
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ἢ as the (ime of Herod the Tetrarch, that 
he sent orexeralwpa (speculatorem) one 
ofhis guard (Eng. marg.) to behead John 
the Baptist, Mark vi. 27*. See Gen. 
xl. 3.2 Καὶ, xxv. 8, 10, 11. Chald. Dan. 
li. 14. 

23 mnt 3 

I. Yo dip, immerge, plunge. See Gen. 
xxvii. 31. Josh. iii. 15. Ruth ii. 14. 
1 Sam. xiv. 27. 2K. v. 14. Job ix. 31. 

If. 10 tinge or dye with a certain colour, 

which is usually performed by dipping. 

It oceurs as a Particip. paoul. Ezek. 
xxiii. 15. So LXX wapafan'ra, or (ac- 
cording to the Alexandrian copy) Barras, 
and Vulg. tinctas. 

Der. Dabble. 

pipet) 

I. In Kal, To sink, as in water. Exod. 
xv. 4.—in mud, Psal. Ixix. 3, 15. Jer. 
xxxviii. 6. Comp. Psal. ix. 16. In Hiph. 
To cause to sink. occ. Jer. xxxviii. 22. In 
Huph. To be caused to sink or subside. 
oce. Prov. viii. 25, At the time when the 
mountains Yyron were caused to subside 
(i. e. the matter of which they were 

_ formed) from the inn or primitive chao- 
tic mixture of earth and water. See Gen. 
i. 2, 6—10. . 

ΠῚ In Kal, To sink, enter, or penetrate. 

1 Sam. xvii. 49. Lam. ii. 9. Comp. Job 
‘Xkxviii. 6. 

ΠῚ. As a N. fem. mya, plur. niyo, 4 
ring, into which the finger, pole, or, δ. 
enters, or is received, “ in quem immer- 
gitur aut infigitur digitus aut vectis.” 
Avenarius. Gen. xli. 42. Num. xxxi. 50. 
Exod. xxv. 12, & al. See Bate’s Crit. 
Heb. on this word, and comp. Greek 
and English Lexicon in Σφραγις. The 
very ancient custom (see Gen. xli. 42. 
Esth. iii. 10, 12. viii. 2, 8, 10.) of seal- 
éng dispatches with a seal or signet set in 
a ring, is still retained in the East. Thus 
“in Egypt,” Dr. Pococke+ says, ** they 
make the impression of their name with 
their seal, generally of cornelian, which 
they wear on their finger, and which is 
blacked, when they have occasion to seal 
with 10. And Mr. Hanwayt remarks 
that the Persian ink ‘ serves not only for 
writing, but for subscribing with their 
seal; indeed many of the Persians in high 


_* Comp. Greek and English Lexicon in Sarexse 
Aalwp. 


+ Cited in Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p- 459, 


where see more. . 
¢ Travels, vol. i. p.°317. 
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“ΠΣ Ὁ 


office could Nor write—In their rings 
they wear agates, which serve for a seal, 
on which is frequently engraved their 
name, and some verse from the Koran.” 
So Dr. Shaw δ, “5 As few or none either 
of the (Arab) shekhs, or of Turkish, and 
eastern kings, princes or bashaws, know 
to write their own names, all their let- 
ters and decrees are stamped with their 
proper rings, seals, or signets (1 K.xxi.8. 
Esth. iii. 12. Dan. vi. 17 or 18, &c.), 
which are usually of silver or Cornelian, 
with their respective names engraved 
upon them on one side, and the name of 
their kingdom or principality, or else 
some sentence of the Koran, on the 
‘other.”” The art and practice of engra- 
ving names on asignet is as old as Moses. 
See Exod. xxxix. 14. 
It is evident from Exod. xxvii. 4—7, 
compared with Exod. xxxviii. 5—7, that 
the rings at the four corners of the bra- 
zen grate passed through the two sides of 
the altar of burnt-offerings under the in- 
ner in-benching of the altar; andso the 
Staves going through those rings, the 
whole altar, when it was carried, was 
kept tight together. 

et | 

Occurs not as a V. therefore the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as a N. Wat 
The navel. So the LXX oueadros, and 
Vulg. umbilicus. oce. Jud: ix. 37. Ezek. 
Xxxviil. 12; in both which texts it is ap- 
plied to a land or country; and a» 
yxn The navel of the land, Jud. ix. 37, 
is plainly the same as MNT we the 
heads of the mountains, ver.36, and there- 
fore means the higher or elevated part of 
the country, which height or rising per- 
haps may be the idea of the Heb. as of 
Tuber, the Latin word derived from it. 

Der. Tuberous, tubercle, extuberance. 

nao 

Tebeth. The Chaldee or Persic name of the 
tenth month, nearly answering our De- 
cember O.S. and perhaps so called from 
the Hebrew 72¥ to swell, (¥ being changed 
into © as usual) on account of the swedl- 
tng of the waters by the rains which fall 
in that season. Once, Esther, ii. 16. 

Wo 

In Kal, To be pure, clean, clear. See inter al. 

Num. xxxi. 23, 24. In a transitive sense, 

To cleanse, make pure, or clean. Num. 

viii. 6, 15, & al. Also, 70 pronounce 

clean, Lev. xiii. 6, 23; & al. In Hiph. 

§ Travels, p. 247, 8. 
R2 


ΠΟ -τὶὶὸ 


To purify, \sa.\xvi. 17. As ἃ participial 
N. no Pure, clean, clear. Also, Purity, 
&c. freq. occ. © 

The word is applied not only to things 
ceremonially pure, but to the heavens, 
Exod. xxiv. 10. comp. Job xxxvii.21.— 
to gold, Exod. xxv. 11, & al. freq.— 
to silver, Mal. iii. 3.—to the heart, Psal. 
li. 12. Prov. xxii. 11.—to moral or spi- 
ritual purity, Job iv. 17. Ezek. xxiv. 13. 
As a N. 100, ““ Brightness, unsullied 
honour.” Bate. occ. Ps. lxxxix. 45. 

mio 

With aradical, but mutable or omissible, 17. 

To spin. So LXX and Vulg. occ. Exod. 
xxxy. 25, 26. As a participial N. mon 
Somewhat spun. So LUXX νενήσμιενα. 
oce. Exod. xxxv. 25. 

τ Chald. 

As aN. Fasting, supperless. So LXX Adet- 
avos, and Vulg. Inceenatus. Once, Dan. 
vi. 18, or 19; where the Syriac version 
likewise has ΠΏ. 

md 

I. In Kal, To overlay, cover over the surface, 
as of a wall, with gold. occ. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 4. (Comp. under mw V.) But ge- 
nerally, 10 overspread, daub over, as with 
mortar or plaster. Lev. xiv. 42. Ezek. 
xiii. 10, ἃ al. freq. In Niph. To de 
thus daubed or plastered. occ. Lev. xiv. 
43, 48.. Asa N. πρὸ Daubing, plaster. 
occ. Ezek. xiii. 12. 

II. To plaster or seal up, asthe eyes. Sealing 
up of the eyes, strange as it may seem to 
us, is still sometimes practised in the East 
on different occasions. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p. 277, &c. occ. Isa. 
xliv. 18; where observe that no, which 
is strictly applicable only to the eyes, is 
by the construction referred also to the 
heart. Comp. under n> V. 

III. As a N. fem. nino The inner parts of 
the human body, as the heart, liver, reins, 
&c. over all of which are spread mem- 
branes, fat or mucus, to protect and 
cherish them, and which, as sympathizing 
with the mind or soul, are considered as 
the seat of the understanding and affec- 
tions. occ. Job xxxviii.. 36. Ps. li. 8. 

Der. Tothack, or thatch, thick. Gr. τέγος 
aroof. Latin tego to cover, whence the 
compounds protego, detego, and Eng. 
tegumen, integument, protect, detect, &c. 

rw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in the Sa- 

maritan signifies to ¢mpel, drive forward, 

‘* impulit, immisit.”’ Castell. Hence as a 
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imi) 
participial N. mase. sing. "nD The shot 
or range of abow. So the LXX render 
the Heb. nwp nwn> by woe τοξθ BO- 
AHN, and Vulg. quantum potest jacere 
arcus, as far as a bow can carry. Once, 
Gen. xxi. 16. 
ri 
1. Tocomminute, reduce to powder or minute 
particles, as Moses did the golden calf. 
oce. Exod. xxxii. 20. Deut.ix.21. How 
Moses did this we are not told: but since 
the Egyptians were at that time well 
skilled in the fusing and purifying of me- 
tals, it appears very likely (even without 
alleging the authority of St. Stephen, 
Acts vii. 22, in proof of Moses’ being 
learned in all the wisdom of that people) 
that from them Moses might have learned 
the art of reducing gold to a powder ca- 
pable of being swallowed. Bie possi- 
bility of doing this by means of salt of 
ἐαγίαγ and suiphur is well known to the 
modern chemist *. And it has beenshewn 
that xatvon, which abounds in the East 
and particularly near the Nile, will have 
the same effect, and moreover give a de- 
testable taste to the water it is mixed 
with. These circumstances, joined with 
that of Moses’ making the Israelites drink 
of the water into which the powder of 
the golden calf had been strowed, render 
it highly probable that natron was the 
menstruum employed by him on this 
occasion Ὁ. 
IL. Lo grind,comminute by grinding, as corn 
or the like. occ. Num. xi. 8. Jud. xvi. 21. 
Isa. xlvii. 2. Lam. v. 13. Job xxxi. 10, 
Then let my wife grind for another. A de- 
cent expression for her committing adul- 
tery, as many learned men have under- 
stood it. This sense seems best to suit 
the context, and particularly the latter - 
part of the verse, in which, as usual in 
Hebrew poetry, the same sentiment is 
repeated in other words. 
To grind the faces of the afflicted, is to 
make them by cruelty and oppression 
look more thin and meagre than they did 
before. occ. Isa. iii. 15. - 





* “Dr. Stahl has shewn an easy method of dis- 
solving gold in water, by barely melting the gold 
with a suitable proportion of the liver of sulphur, 
or brimstone, and pot-ash; powdering the mass, 
and throwing it into water.’ Dr. Shaw’s Note (4) 
on Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 14. 

+ See more in Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. Pt. 
II. Book 11. Chap. IV. vol. ii. p. 159, edit. Edin- 
burgh, and in the excellent Lettres de quelques Juifs a 
M. de Voltaire, p. 113, &e- 
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III. As a N. fem. ρίαν. man Grinders, 
i.e. the teeth in general, so called from 
grinding or comminuting the food, though 
the English name is appropriated to the 
large broad teeth. ‘‘Dentibus molitur 
cibus, the food ts ground by the teeth,” 
says Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 54. 
where see Davies’s Note. occ. Eccles. 
xii. 3. But 

IV. As aN, fem. n3nn Digestion of food, 
including the whole process from the ma- 
stication by the teeth to the wltzmate ela- 
boration of the various animal fluids *. 
oce. Eccles. xii. 4, When the sound of 
the grinding is ow. This expression al- 
ludes to the noise made by the hand- 
mills, in which the eastern nations daily 
grind their corn. Comp. Jer. xxv. 10. 
Rev. xviii. 22, and under ton I. 

Drr. Thin, tiny; also Lat. Tenuis, whence 
Eng. Lenuity, attenuate, &c. Sax. pi- 
nan, Eng. dwindle. 

“ne 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies To fetch one’s breath deep, ““ ex 
alto spiritum duxit.” Castell ; andin Sy- 
riac, 710 pant under a burden, to strain 
hard in ehaveing the feces, ““ anhelavit 
sub onere, enixus est in exonerando ven- 
tre ;? and as Ns. sonv, δ πὸ The 
Sundament, “anus, podex.” Castell. As 
a N. masc. plur. in Reg. "70 rendered 
in our translation emerods, that is, he- 
morrhoidal swellings, piles ; but accord- 
ing to Michaelis in Supplem. (whom see) 
denotes, like the Syriac N. not the dis- 
ease, but the part affected, the intestinum 
rectum. Sothe LXX render it through- 
out ἑδρας, and the Vulg. in 1 Sam. vi. 5, 
11, 17, by anos, anorum, ani, and in the 
other texts by correspondent expressions. 
occ. 1 Sam. vi. 11, 17, according to the 
common printed editions ; but besides 
these twotexts, M.de Calasio’s Concord- 
ance gives us Deut. xxviii. 27. 1 Sam. 
γ. 6,9, 12. νἱ. 4, as containing this N. 
which is likewise presented to us not only 
by the Keri on all these latter texts, but |’ 
also on each of them (and on 1 Sam. 
vi. 5.) by more or fewer of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices. So that in these last- 
cited passages TINY or MN may be 
regarded as a real various reading. 

ra} ) 

Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 

᾿ς Chaldee signifiesin Aph. To spot. Asa 


da) 


N. ww Mire, mud, clay. So LXX, ay- 
dos and βορξορος. 2 Sam, xxii. 43. Isa. 
ΧΙ, 25. Jer. xxxviii. 6, & al. freq. 
From this Root the Greeks seem to have 
derived the names of their marine god- 
desses, Tethysand Thetis. Homer + makes 
the former the wife of Oceanus, and the 
mother of the gods ; the latter, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus or Neptune, and the mo- 
ther of Achilles. (See Il. i, lin. 357, &c.) 
But Aristotle says that the most ancient 
of those who theologized made Ocean 
and Thetis to be the first authors or pa- 
rents of the generation of thingst. ‘The 
fact is, that we have here some broken 
traditionary scraps of the true, that is of 
the Mosaic, history of the creation and 
formation. Tethys and Thetis originally 
meant the chaotic mud, or deep, existing 
before the earth and the sun, moon and 
stars, the gods ofheathenism, were formed. 
See Gen.i.2.—18 ; and Thetis, from being 
afterwards considered as the mud at the 
bottom of the sea, was personified into 
a goddess sitting there by her aged sire. 
‘Heevn ev βενθεσσιν ddog wapa Wares γερογτι. 

Ll. i. lin. 358. 
From the Heb. op the celebrated Tira- 
ves, Titans, also had their appellation. 
They were otherwise called by the Greeks 
Tvyavies, Hesiod, Theogon. lin. 50, that 
is, Γηγενεις or Τηγενεες, as Apollonius 
Rhodius denominates them, Argonaut. i. 
lin. 994. So Heszod, Theogon. lin. 697, 
styles them ybovues earthy; and Calli- 
machus coming still nearer to the strict 
import of the Heb. o names them Ily- 
Aoyovwy mud born, Hymn. in Jov. lin. 3. 
No schoolboy, who has read the first book 
of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, is ignorant of 
the fable of the giants rebelling against 
Jupiter, and attempting to scale heaven. 
This story is by the different Greek and 
Latin poets related with different circum- 
stances ; but upon the whole appears to 
be derived from some confused traditions, 
partly of the wickedness of the apostates 
(cap) before the flood, whom the 
LXX call yryavles, and we from them 
giants, and partly of the rebellious at- 
tempt at Babel, Gen. xi. 
ἘΞ man was originally formed of ΓΟ ΙΝ 


ft Qxexvov τε ϑεων γενεσιν, και MHTEPA ΤΗΘΥΝ. 
Il. xiv. lin. 201,&c. See lin. 302. 
¢ See Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the 


Christian Revelation, Part I. ch. xii. p. 252, 8vo. 


* See the learned Dr. Smith’s Solomon’s Por-| edit. Tillotson, Serm, I. p. 8, fol. Burnet, Archeolog. 
tratture of Old Age, p. 67, ἄς. 91, δι. Philos. ἢ. 189. ὰ 
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the ground or earth. The apostates men- 
tioned Gen. vi. were the descendants of 
the ἘΞ nia the daughters of men or 
Adam; and the builders of Babel are, 
Gen. xi. 5, expressly styled ἘΞΊΝΙ 32 
sons of men or Adam, as contradistin- 
guished from the sons of God. Such no- 
tices in the ancient’ traditional history of 
mankind might well give rise to the fable 
of these wicked and rebellious mortals 
being sons of the earth, and consequently 
to their several appellations of τινες, 
τηλογόνοι, γήγενεις, yiryarvies. 
to } 
Occurs not as a Verb, but the idea seems to 
be, To fix, fasten, or the like; for the 
Targum throughout substitutes pan from 
>pn to adhere, cause to adhere ; and the 
LXX, Symmachus and Theodotion unani- 
mously render it, Exod. xiii. 16, by aca- 
λευῖον zmmoveable ; and tg the same pur- 
pose, Aguila by alivaxla unshaken. So 
the LXX in Deut. vi. 8.xi. 18, ἀσαλευ- 
lov, and Aquila in Deut. vi. 8, α]ινακῖα. 
AsaN. fem. plur. npwit or nab Front- 
lets, that is, scrolls of parchment, with 
portions of the law written upon them, 
which the Jews were enjoined to bind 
on their foreheads. occ. Exod. xiii. 16. 
(comp. ver. 9.) Deut. vi. 8. xi. 18. 
Some learned men have taxed the Jews 
with superstition for understanding these 


passages literally; but if Dent. vi. 8 be} 


not a positive literal command, it will 
be hard to find one inthe law. There is 
no doubt but these outward signs, like 
all the other legal ceremonies, had an 7n- 
ward and spiritual sense; and what sense 
is so natural, as that binding portions of 
the law upon their hands should* re- 
mind them of performing it, and that 
binding them between their eyes should 
denote the constant regard they ought to 
have to it? Our blessed Saviour, Matt. 
xxii. 5, does not find fault with the Pha- 
risees for wearing these naw or phylac- 
teries +, any more than he does for wear- 
ing fringes or tassels to their garments, 
(which was another positive injunction 
of the law, Num. xv. 38, 40, and to 
which we learn from Mat. ix. 20. xiv. 36, 
& al. that Christ himself conformed) ; 
but he blames them for making the one 
broad and the other large, to be seen of 


* In Exod. xiii. 16. the Syriac version renders 


ΤΡ by x» @ memorial. 


+ Sce Greekvand Eng. Lex. in Φυλακτηριία, 





ment; for thus they rested in the opus 
operatum, and neglected the spiritual 
meaning of the law, not laying up the 
words of the Lord their God in their 
heart and in their soul, which was com- 
manded them, Deut. xi. 18, as well as 
to bind them for a sign upon their hand, 
and that they should be as frontlets ‘be- 
tween their eyes. The former ought they 
to have done, and not to have left the 
latter undone. See Mat. xxiii. 23. © 
Niebuhr, in his Description de l’Arabie, 
p. 55, speaking of the head-dress of the 
Arabs in Yeman, and particularly of their 
outermost cap, says, “ I have always seen 
upon those which my friends have shewed 
me these words, La Allah, illa Allah, 
Mohammed Resul Allah (there is no 
other God but God, Mahomet is the 
Apostle of God), or some other sentence 
of the Koran.””. The Mahometan Ara- 
bians seem to have derived this custom 
from the Jewish frontlets. Comp. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 243. 

po See under [Ὁ : 

bt 


I. In Kal, and Hiph. 70 cast or send forth, 


or out, to cast down. 1 Sam. xviii. 11. 
xx. 33. Jonah i. 4,5. Ezek. xxxii.' 4, 
Jer. xvi. 13, & al. In Niph. To be cast 
down. Job xl. 28, or xli.9, To be cast or 
tossed about. occ. Isa. xl. 15, 510 pry, 
like the small dust (which) is, or will be 
tossed about, ws being understood. So 
Aquila, ὡς λεπτὸν βαλλόμενον. See Vi- 
tringa’s Comment. Comp. under >a». 
Il. As a N. bt Dew, a moist vapour, which 
drops, or is cast down, upon the earth. 
See Gen. xxvii. 28, 39. Num. xi. 9. 
Deut. xxxili. 28. 2 Sam. xvii. 12. Prov. 
iii. 20. Job xxix. 19, And the dew abode 
“yypa upon my branch. | It is well known 
that in the hot eastern countries where 
it §rarely rains during the summer 
months, the copious || dews which fall 
there during the night contribute greatly 
to the nourishment of vegetables in ge- 


+ There is a remarkable illustration of this point 
in the Rabbinical Targum on Cant. viii. 3, printed 
in Walton's Polyglott, which runs thus, % The con- 
gregation of Israeé hath said, I am chosen ubove all 
people, because I bind the phylacteries (}3n) on my 
left hand and on my head.” 

ὁ Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 13; Shaw's 


Travels, p. 136,438 ; Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 


p: 5; Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 461—4; and Beloe’s 

Note 27 on Herodot. II, 114, and Herodot. ILI. 10. 
|| See Shaw’s Travels, p. 440, and Preface, p. 11; 

Niebuhr, Description de ’Arabie, p. 8. ᾿ 


τ 








nou 
neral. (Comp. Hag.i. 10. 1 K. xvii, 1. 
Zech. viii. 12.) And “ this dew,” says 
Hasselquist *, speaking of the excessively 
hot weather in Egypt, “ is particularly 
serviceable to the trees, which would 
otherwise never be able to resist this heat ; 
but with this assistance they thrive well, 
and blossom and ripen their fruit.” So 
Mons. Valney, Voyage, tom. i. p. 51, 
“* Dans l’Egypte, outre la somme d’eau, 
dont la terre fait provision, lors de l'in- 
ondation, les rosées, qui tombent dans les 
nuits d’été, suffisent a la végétation.” 
In Ps. exxxiii. 3, there seems an ellipsis 
before mw of bw3, or of 2 only. Comp. 
Isa. xxxviii. 14. See Eng. Translat. 
Merrick’s Annot. and Lowth’s Preelect. 
xxy. p. 336, edit. Gotting. Not. ‘* We 
were sufficiently instructed by experi- 
ence,” says Maundrell, ‘‘ what the holy 
Psalmist means by the dew of Hermon, 
our tents being as wet with it, as if it 
had rained all night.” Journey, March 22. 
Hos. vi. 4 or 5. xiii. 3,—as the morning 
cloud bn to2wn dwn, and as the dew 
Jorward to go off. Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
p. 440, speaking of the mzs/s and dews in 
Arabia Petrea : ‘ The dews particularly 
(as we had the heavens only for our co- 
vering) would [in the night] frequently 
wet us to the skin ; but no sooner was the 


sun risen, and the atmosphere a little}, 


heated, than the mists were quickly di- 
spersed, and the copious moisture, which 
the dews had communicated to the sands, 
would be entirely evaporated.” Comp. 
his Preface, p. 11. 

b> Chald. from the Heb, οὗν, being sub- 
stituted for ¥ as usual, 70 cover, shel- 
ter, i. 6. with an arch, porch, or some- 
thing of that kind. occ. Neh. iii.15. So 
the LXX eseyacey, and Vulg. texit. 
Also, To take shelter. occ. Dan. iv. 9, or 
13. So Theodotion, καεσκηνεν.  - 

200 In Hiph. To cast forth with great 
violence. As aN, fem. προσ A vio- 
lent casting forth. occ. Isa. xxii. 17, Be- 
hold Jehovah rnb ἽΝ Οἱ is about to 
cast thee forth with the utmost violence, 
(as a) strong man. LXX, exbares και 
exrpiper will cast forth and dash to 
pleces. 

Der. From the Chaldee, perhaps the Saxon 
tylo, and English é2/¢, (“any covering 

iad head.” Johnson.) . 

LS ta) 


1. To spot with large spots or patches. It 


* Travels, p. 455. 
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occurs not as a Verb, but as a Participle 
paoul in Kal, 315 Spotted, as cattle. So 
Vulg. maculosus. occ. Gen. xxx. 32, 33, 
35. Hence 

II, Asa N. x>w A young lamb, or rather, 
according to Bochart, vol. ii. 424, 5, A 
young kid, so called from its being spot- 
ted. Thus Virgil, Eclog. ii. lin, 41, 


Capreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus albo. 


Young kids, with skins yet spotted o’er with 
white, 


Which Servius on the place thus ex- 
plains, “* which have yet those spots (ma- 
culas) that appear on them when very 
young ; for in process of time their co- 
lour changes.” occ. Isa. xl. 11. 

III. As a Particip. fem. plur. in Huph. 
nsybon Patched, spoken of old sandals, 
which were therefore made of shin or 
leather. So LXX καταπεπελμαΐωμενα, 
and Vulg, pittaciis consuta. occ. Josh. 
ix, δ, 

IV. Joined with moa high places. occ. 
Ezek. xvi. 16, And thou didst take of thy 
garments, and madest thee high places 
mixdw of divers colours (Eng. Transl.) 
or rather ‘‘ Spotted, a dark ground with 
large white spots in it—such as was the 
outermost covering of their tabernacle, 
resembling evidently the sky with the 
stars in irregular spots, some bigger, 


some less.” Bate. 
mo 
With a radical ΤΠ. 


It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but seems 
nearly related to x5 to spot or patch, as 
m2n to 84n, 7Nn to NBN, Apo to snow, 
ἅς. AsaN.nbw 4 young kid, so called 
from its spots. Comp. under 850 IL. occ. 
1 Sam. vii. 9, (where observe that ndv is 
construed as a masculine Ν᾿ and there- 
fore the ΤΠ is radical) Isa. Ixv. 25. 

ROD 

In Kal, Zo pollute, defile. Gen. xxxiv. 5, 
13, 27. Jer. ii. 7. Ezek. vy. 11. To pro- 
nounce unclean. Ley, xiii. 3, 8, et al. 
Also, 10 be polluted, defiled, unclean. 
Lev. xv. 5. Ezek. xxii. 4, & al. freq. 
So in Niph. Num. v. 13, 14. Hos. v. 3, 
& al. freq. As aN. sow Unclean, im- 
pure, polluted. Lev. v. 2, & al. freq. 
Fem. nxnv Uncleanness, pollution. Lev. 
v.3. Num. v. 19, &al. freq. The Trans- ὁ 
lation of Deut. xxiv. 1—4, should run 
thus: When a man hath taken a woman 
and married her, THEN YT SHALL BE, if 
she find, &c. Ann (1F) he write her, &c. 


NBO 


ver. 2. Anp (15) she go out of his house, 
and be another man’s, yer. 8. AND (iF) 
the latter husband hate her, &c. ver, 4. 
(THEN IT SHALL BE THAT, as at ver, 1.) 
her former husband who sent her away, 
may not take her again to be his wife, after 
that mxowNM (in Hiph.) he hath caused 
her to be polluted. How? by putting 
her away while the bond of her former 
marriage remained unbroken. And this 
exactly agrees with what our Lord teaches, 
Mat. -v. 32, I say unio you, That who- 
soever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery. -Comp. Rom. vii. 3. 
On Num. xix. 11, ἄς. it may be ob- 
served, that we meet with a remarkable 
account of the notions of certain modern 
heathen concerning pollution by the dead, 
and of their ceremonies respecting it, in 
Captain Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. i. 
p. 305. Speaking of a walk he took in 
Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, he says, “ In this 
walk we met with about half a dozen 
women, in one place at supper. Two of 
the company, I observed, being fed by 
the others, on our asking the reason, they 
said taboo matiee. On further inquiry 
we found that. one of them had, two 
months before, washed the dead corpse of 
a chief, and that on this account she was 
not to handle any food for five months. 
The other had performed the same office 
to the corpse of another person of inferior 
rank, and was now under the same re- 
striction ; but not for so longa time. At 
another place, hard by, we saw another 
woman fed, and we learnt that she had 
assisted in washing thecorpse of the above- 
mentioned chief.” Is it not further re- 
markable that the words taboo mattee may 
be derived from the Heb. no xn the very 
terms used in Num. xix. 11, with less 
force than the learned editor thinks it 
reasonable to allow in other instances ? 
See his Notes on p. 237, 258, 400, 413, 
of vol.i. and p. 158th of vol. ii. 

At the expiration of the time the inter- 
dicted person washes herself in one of 
their baths, which are dirty holes, for the 
most part of brackish water. [Comp. 
Num. xix, 19.] She then waits upon the 
king, and after making her obeisance in 
the usual way, lays hold of his foot, and 
applies it to her breast, shoulders, and 
other parts of her body. He then em- 
braces her on each shoulder, after which 
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she retires, purified from her unclean- 

ness.” Vol. i. p. 410. 

This Root sn is opposed to nv clean, 
and to wip holy, set apart. 

Der. The old Latin tamino to pollute, 
whence contamino, and Eng. contami- 
nate, &c. 

mow 

With a radical, but mutable, 7. 

It is nearly related to now (as N>D to 
ἌΡ, &c.) though different from it. In 
Niph. To be or become vile, or con- 
temptible. ove. Lev. xi. 43, And ye shall 
not 1s100N be defiled or defile yourselves 
with them, and tones become vile by 
them; where the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and nine of Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew MSS. 
read ἘΠ Ὁ), and one more did so ori- 
ginally. Job xviii. 3, Wherefore are we 
counted as beasts? 131003 (Why) are we 
become (not unclean, but) vile in thine 
eyes ? 

Der. Latin, temno, contemno, to despise, 
whence contemn, contempt. 

roto 

To hide, cover up, as in the earth. Gen. 
xxxv. 4. Exod. ii. 12. Josh. vii. 21. Job 
xl. 8, or 13. Comp. Ps. ix. 16. xxxv. 
7, 8.—or with other stuff. Josh. ii. 6. 
Comp. Prov. xix. 24. pow 5p) An abor- 
tive foetus dying and hidden in the womb, 
Job iii. 16. Comp. ver. 11. As ἃ Ν. 
poon Treasure, which is usually hidden 
or covered up. Job. iii. 21. Prov. ii. 4. 
Isa. xlv. 3. Comp. Gen. xliii. 23. Jer. 
xli. 8, But ten men—said—we have 
ἘΞ treasures in the field, of wheat, 
and of barley, and of oil, and of honey : 
i. e. hidden in one or more mattamores 
or subterranean repositories, which are 
common in the East to this day. Comp. 
under 30 III. But see more in Harmer's 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 452. 

Ὧ 

Goa not in Heb. but as Ns. in Chald. po 
and x3) Mud, mire. The former word 
is used in Targ. Jonath. on Isa. lvii. 20, 
for Heb »; the latter, in Dan. ii. 41, 
43. ‘The Syriac Version likewise uses 
82) in the same sense. See Castell. 

δ) 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. and the ideal 

meaning is uncertain, but as a N. 330 

seems to denote a wicker or twig basket. 

So LXX καρίαλλος, and Vulg. cartal- 

lus. occ. Deut. xxvi. 2, 4. xxviii. 5, 17, 

Thy basket (i. 6. of first fruits. comp. 

ch, xxvi. 2. Exod. xxiii. 19.) and thy 
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remainder, what remains for thy own 
use. 


FD 
To defile. SoUXX podrvyw, and Vulg. in- 
quinabo. Once, Cant. v. 3. The Verb 


is used in the same sense both in Chaldee 
and Syriac. 

Tp 

With a mutable or omissible 7. 

To err, deviate from a way. Thus used 
in Targ. Jonath. on Isa. xxxv. 8, & al. 
In Hiph. To cause to err, to seduce. So 
Targ. ispyor, LXX ἐπλάνησαν, and Vulg. 
deceperint. Once Ezek. xiii. 10. Inwhich, 
as in other instances, Ezekiel, prophe- 
sying in Chaldea (comp. ch. xi. 24.) 
uses a Chaldee word for the Heb. yh, 
which see. 

doyp 

To taste, and like the Greek γεύομαι, and 
the Latin sapio, it is transferred from the 
body to the mind. 

I. To taste, relish, or distinguish by the 
taste, or palate. 2 Sam. xix. 35. Comp. 
Job xii. 11. xxxivy. 3. As a N. Dyp 
Taste, savour, the effect of something sapid 
on the palate. Exod. xvi. 31. Num. xi. 8. 
Jer. xlviii.11. Asa participial N. masc. 
plur. O»nynn Sapid, savoury meats. Gen. 
xxvii. 4, 7, & al. Fem. minyon The 
same. Proy. xxiii. 3,6. Comp. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 147, ἄς. 

II. To taste, eat a little. | Sam. xiv. 24, 29. 
2 Sam. iii. 35. Jon. iii. 7. Comp. Dan. 
vy. 2, and Wintle. 

Chald. In Aph. To cause to eat, in ge- 
neral. occ. Dan. iv. 22, 29. v. 21. 

Ill. To taste, try by experiment. occ. Ps. 
‘XXxiv. 9. 

IV. To taste, discern, perceive mentally. occ. 
Proy. xxxi. 18. As a N. πρὸ Mental 
taste, discernment, discretion, sense. 1 
Sam. xxi. 13. xxy. 33. Job xii. 20. Ps. 
cxix. 66. Comp. Prov. xxvi. 16; where 
being joined with »2wn returning, it im- 
ports a judicious or discreet answer ; and 
is used in the same sense in Chaldee, 
Dan. ii. 14. Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 
Act iv. Scene 1. at the end— 

«* What relish is in this?” » 


How does this taste? What judgement am I to 
make “ it? 





Jounson’s Note. 


V. It denotes the judgement, will or plea- 
sure, of a prince or superiour relative to 
the conduct of subjects or inferiours. 

- occ. Jon. iii, 7. And hence 
VI. Chald. Asa N. cop A royal or au- 
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thoritative decree or commandment. Ezra 
iv. 19; 21. v. 3, 13.-vi. 1. Dan. iii, 10, 
& al. Ἐϑνὸ bya Master of the decrees, a 
great officer, perhaps somewhat resem- 
bling our Lord High Chancellor or 
Master of the Rolls. Ears iv. 8, 9, 17. 

VI. Chald. As a N. Dy Regard, respect, 
q. d. relish, Dan. iii. 12. vi. 13 or 14. 

VIL. Chald. Asa N. yw. emphat. ΣΡ, 
An account or relation of an affair, or 
trust to a person in authority, q.d.a@ 
taste of it. occ. Dan. vi. 2. Ezra vy. 5. 

pe 

I. To pierce, stab, as with a sword. The 
Verb has the same sense both in Chaldee 
and Arabic, and is thus plainly used in 
the form ofa Particip. mase. plur. Huph. 
in Reg. Isa. xiv. 19, 9M ὩΡΙΘῸ ; so LXX 
εκκεκενίημενων μαχαίραις, stabbed with 
swords. 

II. 10 prick,.egg on, as beasts witha goad. 
occ. Gen. xlv. 17 ; where after the LX-X 
γεμισαῖε and Vulg. onerantes, it has been | 
usually rendered lade or load ; but this 
sense of the Heb. word appears irrecon- 
cileable with that which it certainly has 
in Isa. and seems to be taken from the 
usual import of the word in Chaldee and 
Syriac. 

Hence Greek Setvw to prick, as in Euri- 
pides, Kevlpw Sevoueves mwaes, Colts 
pricked with a spur. 

FD 

Occurs not as a V. in this simple form, but 

in Arabic signifies (inter al.) to be nim- 
ble, active, * agilis fuit.” Castell. From 
the application of the reduplicate FD in 
Heb. the meaning seems to be, To move 
or walk with short steps, or with a min- 
cing tripping gait, like young children. 
Hence as a collective N. ht Young chil- 
dren, a descriptive name from their man- 
ner of walking. Gen, xxxiv. 29, & al. 
freq. 
HDD To move with a mincing tripping gait, 
from affectation and nicety. occ. Isa. iii. 
16, where Syriac version ph 00 tripping, 
from ἢ “‘ tripudiavit.” Castell. Comp. 
Deut. xxviii. 56. 

Dex. To tip. Also r being inserted, as in 
the Syriac, Zo trip. | 

πε 

I. To spread out, extend, as with the hand. 
occ. Isa. xlviii. 13. Lam. ii. 22, Those 
whom *nnay I have stretched and laid 
smooth, namely, as mothers do the limbs 
of their young children, that they may 
grow straight, without deformity. 


VSN—7DD 

II. Asa N, nav A palm, i.e, the trans- 
verse measure of a man’s four fingers 
laid flat, about four digits or three inches. 
Exod. xxy. 25, (where Vulg. quatuor di- 
gitis) & al. freq. Lam. ii. 20, oman Ὁ 
Parvuli palmorum, either the children a 
hand's breadth long, of whom women pro- 
cured abortions to sustain them in the 
siege ; or rather young children, who yet 
required the constant attendance of their 
mothers to stretch out their limbs, and lay 
them smooth (as above), comp. ver. 22. 
According to either sense, the idea of the 
famine is very shocking. 

III. As a N. fem. plur. mina applied 
figuratively to time, Of a palm’s length. 
occ. Ps. xxxix. 5, or 6. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. ninpy rendered 
coping, and may mean the flat extended 
coping stones, but rather I think imports 
the roofing. occ. 1 K. vii. 9. 

V. AsaN. fem. nnavn 4 kind of loose 
garment worn by women. occ. Ruth iii. 
15. Isa. iii. 22. By the circumstances of 
the story in Ruth, it must have been 
of a considerable size, and accordingly 
Dr. Shaw * thinks it was no other than 
the hyke (of which see under tw) ; 
the finer sorts of which, such as are still 
worn by the ladies and persons of di- 
stinction among the Arabs, he takes to 
answer to the πέπλος or peplus of the 
ancient Greeks. 

at) ; 

I. To fasten or tie as with a thread. occ. 
Job xiv. 17, Sealing my transgresston 
(i. 6. the scroll or record of it) zn a 
bundle, ny dy dawn and thou tyest up 
my iniquity. 

Il. Yo fasten, tie or connect together, as 
falsehood or lies. oce. Job xiii. 4. Ps. 
cxix, 69. So the Greeks say pamresy 
δολδς to sew together deceits, δολορῥαφια 
a sewing together deceits, ὅτο. ἡ 

ya” Chald. 

From the Hebrew “bY, ¥ being, as usual, 
changed into Ὁ. As ἃ N. mase. plur. 
in Reg, "a0 The nails. occ. Dan.iy.30, 
or 33. vii. 19. 

ΒΘ ' 

It occurs only Ps. cxix. 70, Their heart 
ΤΙΣ way; where the LXX mistaking 
nbn for milk, have rendered waw by ετυ- 
ewby is coagulated, so the Vulg. coagu- 
latum est. Aguila translates the words 
* Travels, p. 225. Comp. Note 9, p, 224 


+ See Duport on Theophrast. Ethic. Char. p. 
468, 9. ae 4 
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iy) 

by ελιπανθη ὡς seap, and Symmachus by 
εμυαλωθὴ ὡς seap; but to be fat, or 
marrowy, like fat, seems but an odd, tau- 
tological, uninstructive expression. Je- 
rome renders the Hebrew Jncrassatum est 
velut adeps cor eorum, Their heart is in- 
crassated like fat. But what clear ideas 
can one annex to these words? The He- 
brew expression seems to mean, Their 
heart is become gross, stupid, insensible, 
like fat ; for in the Chaldee Targum wato 
is used not only for being or making fat, 
but also for bezng stupid, foolish, or the 
like, (see Targ. on 1 Sam. xiii. 13. Jer. 
x. 8, 21.) and it is well known that the 
Jat of the human body is absolutely zn- 

sensible t. Or else, with Coccetus we may 

in ΓΞ suppose an ellipsis of the prepo- 

sition 2 and render the Hebrew accord- 
_ ingly, Their heart is become gross, in- 
sensible, as with fat. As Persius, Sat. iii. 
lin. 32, 


—Stupet hic vitio, et fibris increvit opimum 

Pingue. 

Gross fat involves each fibre of his heart, 

Grows o’er the whole, and deadens every part. 
Brewster. 


Comp. Isa. vi. 10, pown (Chald. Targ. 
wnt) Make fat the heart of this people ; 
and see Greek and English Lexicon in 
Tpec¢w III. and Wetstetn’s Note on Matt. 
xiii. 15. 

“Ὁ ᾽ 

Denotes order, regularity, regular dis- 
position. It occurs not asa V. in Hebrew, 
but hence 

I. Asa N. 0 A vow, range, orderly dis- 
position. See inter al. Exod. xxviii. 17, 
18. 1K. vi. 36. 2 Chron. iv. 3, 13. 

II. As a N. myo, plur. nyo A vow, or 
range. occ. Ezek. xlvi. 23. Also, A 
ac, or castle, so called from the regu~ 

arity or order of its structure. Ps. Ixix. 
26. (comp. Mat. xxiii. 38.) Gen. xxy. 16. 
On Cant. viil. 9, see Harmer’s Outlines 
ofa New Commentary, p. 358. 

Ill. Chald. as a N.1w 4 mountain. So 
the LXX opocs, and Vulg. mons. occ. 
Dan. ii. 35, 45. The Targums often use 
it in the same sense. 

Der, Lat. Turris, Eng. Tower, a tier, row ; 
to tire, i. e. dress, adorn. 

Hence likewise perhaps the words “ oo 
and tre, a town in the modern Welsh, 
and soin Corn.and Armor. But it sig- 


+ “The fat is both insensible and unirritable.” 





Haller’s Physiology, Lect. 11, § xxii. edit. Mihles. 
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nified anciently a house or home. Hence 

so many tre's in the names of places in 

Wales; as Trebarried,. Tredeger, Tre- 

grose, Tref-Ithel, And thetre’s are very 

common also in Cornwall, which were 
for the most part. but single houses, and 
the word subjoined to it only the name 
of a Briton who was once the proprietor, 
as Tref-Erbin, Tref-Annian,. T're-Ge- 
rens, Tre-Lownydd, &c.” Richards’s 

Welsh and English Dictionary. 

No a 

Occurs not as a V..in Heb. but in Syriac 
and Arabic signifies to impel, propel, 
thrust forward. See Castell and Mi- 
chaelis. - 

. As aN.‘ Either Impulsive, impetuous, 
or continual, when one thing doth, as it 
were, continually propel or thrust forward 
another. occ. Proy. xix. 13. xxvil. 15. In 
the former text Symmachus renders it by 
κατασπευδϑσαι hastening, rushing down ; 
in the latter Aguila by συντομος conti- 
nual, 

If. Chald. To drive or thrust out or away. 
occ. Dan. iv. 22, 29, 30. v. 21. It is 
used in the same sense by the Targums. 

Der. Lat. trudo, whence Eng. trusion, in- 
trude, obtrude, truss, thrust, &c. Also 
tread, dread, &c. 

mM 

With a radical, but mutable, 7. 

It denotes newness, freshness, or moisture, 
in both which senses the word is used in 
Arabic. See Castell and Michaelis. It 
occurs not, however, asa V. in Heb. but 
as a N. fem. 70 is applied to the fresh 
jaw bone of the ass with which Samson 
slew the Philistines, and to a moist run- 
ning wound. occ. Jud. xv. 15. Isa. i. 6. 

my 

In Hiph. To weary, tire, wear away, dis- 
solve. occ. Job xxxvii. 11, Also the pure 
bright ether m0» wearieth, or weareth 
away ay the condensed matter ; his light 
scattereth the cloud. 

“ The burnish’d ether sheds a smarter day, 
And not a cloud endures the vivid ray.” 
Scorr, 
And in order further to illustrate Job 
xxxvii. 11, comp. Wisdom ii. 4, in the 
Greek, and Lucretius, lib. vi. lin, 512, 
Preterea, cum rarescunt quoque nubila ventis, 
Aut dissolvuntur solis super icta calore, 
Mittunt humorem pluvium 
And when the clouds are rarefied by winds, 
Or are dissolved smit by the solar rays, 
They loose their watery stores 
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ow 


As aN. πὴ Weariness, fatigue. occ. 
Deut. i. 12, Isa.i. 14.’ 

Der. Gr. Teiew, Lat. Tero, Eng. To tire, 
weary, to tear. 

ce i) 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in 
Arabic signifies to fill, fill up, and from 
this oriental Root seems to be derived the 
Greek Tepua, and Lat. Terminus, a 
bound, limit, whence Eng. Term, termi- 
nate, termination, determine. AndIap- 
prehend that our Eng. Verb Toterminate, 
and the N. A term, very nearly expresses 
the idea of the Hebrew tv, whicli is 
always applied to time. I must explain 
myself by instances, which will, at the 
same time, illustrate the texts. It is then 
once used in the form ofa Participlepaoul, 
ton Time terminated, defined or precise. 
occ. Ruth iii. 14, (where observe that 
many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
to102) And she lay at his feet ypan ny 
till the morning, and she arose 3" Tay. 
at the precise time when (a man) would 
know his friend. The time preceding 
this was now just terminated, and the 
fact of knowing his friend was future to 
that point of time, wherefore the V. »2» 
is in the future. So after Ma, 2 Κα. 
ii. 9, Ask what I shall do for thee D702 
npbs in the time J am yet hereafter to be 
taken from thee, i. e. before 1 am taken 
from thee. So Jer. i. 5, s¥n mwa) And 
in the time thou wert yet to come out of 
the womb, i.e. before thou camest. Comp. 
Ps. xc. 2. Prov. xviii. 13. Job x. 21. And 
thus to is often applied by itself, 2 be- 
ing understood as usual, as Exod. xii. 34. 
The people took the dough yan? ἘΞ in 
the time when zt was yet to beleavened,i.e. 
before it was so. Isa. Ixv. 24, 1s py tow 
At the time when they are yet to cry, i. 6. 
before they cry, I will answer. Thus also 
where it is by some rendered not yet ; as 
Josh. ii. 8, And as for them Δ ιν tor 
at the time they were yet to lie down, or 
before they did lie down. Exod. x. 7; 
where the expression is elliptical—Send 
away the men wn town (wilt thou send 
them away) at the time when thou shalt 
be about to know that Egypt is destroyed ? 
Exod. ix. 30, And as for thee and thy. 
servants, I know that pwn mw (it és) 
the time, or (ye are in) the time (in 
which) ye are yet to fear God, i. e. your 
fear of him is yet future or to come. 
1. Sam. iii. 3, And as for the lamp of 
God 133» Dw (δ was) the time when 


F70 
_ it was yet to be extinguished, i. e. before 
it was so. Comp. ver. 7. 


meet with but one undoubted instance 
where 712 is used before a Verb preter, 
namely Prov. viii. 25 yawn ONT Ow. 
At the time when the mountains were 
subsiding or caused to subside ; before the 
hills, I was (had been) brought forth 
(comp. Ps. xc. 2.) ; and but one, where 
ἘΞ, without the a, is thus applied, 
Gen. xxiv. 15. And it was 15> BW sn 
at the time when he had just done speak- 
ing. ἘΣΘ is once used before aN. Isa. 
xxviil. 4. yx? ἘΞ at the initial term of, 
just at the beginning of, summer; and 
once before an infinitive mood. Zeph. 
ii. 2, pn: n> 102 at the time when the 
decree is bringing forth, and in the fol- 
lowing verse it is twice joined very re- 
markably with a V. future preceded b 
sb, 8027 ND OWA at the time there shall 
not be come upon you, &c. 
toy with a Verb infinitive. occ. Hag. ii. 
15, tow town From the time of placing 
a stone upon a stone*, 
AND 
I. To tear or pluck off, as a leaf or shoot. 
It occurs as a Participle paoul Gen. viii. 
11. Asa N.masc. plur.in Reg.*10 Shoots 
or twigs plucked off. occ. Ezek. xvii. 9 ; 
where mnny °D7 the shoots of its (the 
vine's) produce plucked off, symbolically 
denote the children of Zedekiah who 
were cut off by a violent and untimely 
death. See 2 K. xxv. 7. 


* In the explanation of the above Root I am 
greatly indebted to the notes in the Jena edition of 
Noldius’s Particles. 
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Hence Eng. Turf, and perhaps (w being 
prefixed) a strap, and strip. . Also Gr. 
Tpowasov, Lat. Tropeum, and Eng. Tro- 
phy, a monument consisting of spoils 
taken or stripped off from an enemy. 

II. Yo tear to pieces, ravin, as a wild 
beast. See Gen. xlix. 27. Exod. xxii. 12. 
Psal. xvii. 12. xxii. 14. Ezek. xxii. 27. 
Mica v. 7, or 8. Hence applied to God, 
Ps. 1. 22. Hos. v. 14.—or to men, Deut. 
xxxili. 20. Ps. vii.3. Jer. v.6. Asa N. 
Ano Prey, ravin. Gen. xlix. 9. Num. 
xxiii. 24. Job xxxviii. 39. 

Hence Gr. Opurrw to break in pieces, 
and Teibw to wear away. 

Ill. As a N. ἢ Food, what is torn to 
8 by the human teeth in eating. occ. 

rov. xxxi. 15. Mal. iii. 10. As a V.in 
Hiph. To give to eat or tear to pieces 
with the teeth, to feed. occ. Prov. xxx. 8. 
Hence Gr. Tpegw to feed, nourish. 
wo See under 1710) 
no See under mw 


PLURILITERALS in Ὁ. 


nix See under 80 

Span Chald. 

As aN. (from the Chaldee pa» To make 
quiet, reduce into order, and Ὕ a ruler, 
comp. 1 Chron. xv. 22.) A captain, com- 
mander. occ. Jer. li. 27. Nah. iii. 17. 
The former prophet threatening Babylon, 
and the latter Nineveh, they both use a 
Chaldee or Assyrian word. 
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NY 

Lo desire earnestly. So the LXX emeTrobay, 
and Vulg. desiderabam. Once, Psal. 
cxix. 131. 

me? 

To be suitable, fit, to become. So the LXX 
τσρεπει. occ. Jer, x. 7; where hs may 





rN’ 


be the third person fem. sing. preter. from 
mx (as πὰ from 753) agreeing with 
my Fear understood. But Dr. Blayney 
translates nx’ 732 When he shall ap- 
proach unto thee, i.e. ““ in the way of 
worship and supplication, as the V. is 
used ch. ili, 22.” 





nY—N) 
by 

I. In Kal, To will, resolve, determine, un- 
dertake. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 39. (where 
fifteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
dan) Job vi. 9. In Hiph. Nearly the 
same. See Gen. xviii. 27. Exod. 11, 21. 
Deut. i. 5. Josh. vii. 7, And O that 
yobs we had resolved, and stayed on the 
other side Jordan ! Hos. v.11, Ephraim 
ts broken in (or by) judgement, because 
55m Sin he willed, determined to walk 
ee the commandment, i.e. of Jero- 

oam, to worship his calves. 1 K. xii. 28, 
ἄς." Clark’s Note. 
Hence perhaps the Latin volo, velle, and 
Eng. to will. Also G. Aaw to will, and 
AtAaiw to desire. 

H. In Niph 5x03 To be wilful, self-willed, 
obstinate, and consequently foolish. occ. 
Num. xii. 11. Isa. xix. 13. (Comp. ver. 
11.) Jer. v. 4. 1. 36. In which last text 
if 15s) be of this Root, the 3, for », is 
dropped before the &, as in some other 
instances ; but eighteen of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read 153313; see however 
under ds). 

Ill. As a N. δὶς See under dis II. 

4s? See under 4s II. 

wn? 

I. In Kal, To renounce, give over, bid adieu. 
So the LXX amdakaria:, and Vulg. re- 
nunciavit. Eccles. ii.20, And J went about 
225 ΠΝ wed that my heart might renounce, 
(or to cause my heart to renounce) all 
the labour which I had laboured under 
the sun. 

I]. In Niph. waa with Ὁ following, spoken 
of Persons, To be desperate concerning, 
despair of, abandon as desperate, occ. 
1 Sam. xxvii. 1; where LXX avy ar’ — 
may cease from, abandon; Aquila ano- 
γνωσεῖαι will renounce; Symmachus aro- 
oxyla: may abstain. As a Participle in 
Niph. or participial N. ws Desperate, 
oce. Job vi. 26, Have ye devised to cavil 
at words, wai Sox ΠΥ and at the 
breath of the words of him who is de- 
sperate ? says Job, meaning himself. Also, 
Absolutely of things, 70 be desperate, 
hopeless. occ. Isa. lvii. 10. Jer. ii. 25. 
xviii. 12, 

The Root occurs only in the passages above 
quoted. 

ns’ 

To consent, agree, acquiesce. occ. 2 K. xii. 9. 

Gen. xxxiy. 22, and with the } inserted 

before the n, Gen. xxxiv. 15, 23; in 

which last text it occurs also with 77 final, 
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nms3. And as the V. is never found 
with a radical », this last-cited form 
makes me suspect that the true Root in 
all the above passages is ΠΣ to come to- 
gether, approach, so to agree, come into 
terms with each other, as convenio is used 
in Latin. For Jer. x. 7, see under Mx. 

22) 

To cry out aloud, exclaim. Vulg. ululabat, 
‘ed cried out. Once, Jud. y. 28. The 
Chaldee and Syriac use the word in the 
same sense. In 2 K, iii. 24, it occurs, 
according to the printed text, in the sim- 
ple form, 7212" and they shouted against — 
it, i.e. the army of Moab. And this 
seems a better reading than that of the 
Keri, and about twenty of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices, 12" and they smote. But 
our Translators, after the LX X and Vulg. 
take 12% for 182°), and render it accord- 
ingly, and they went forward. 

Der. Hubbub. Qu? 

D2) 

I. In Hiph. To bring or carry along from 
one place to another, the word implying 
length or distance. Ps. Ix. 11. Jer. xi. 19. 
xxxi. 9, & al. freq. In Niph. To de thus 
brought or carried. Ps. xly. 15, 16. Job 
x. 19. Isa. liii. 7, & al. 

II. As a N. 5a» or bay 4 stream or current 
of water, a water-course. occ. Isa. xxx. 
25. xliv. 4. Jer. xvii. 8. 

Ill. Asa N. daisx A river. oce. Dan. viii. 
2,3, 6. In the two latter texts very 
many of Dr. Kennicoti’s Codices read 
Dain. 

IV. As aN. >a The produce of the earth, 
the fruit brought forth from it. Lev. xxvi. 
4. Jud. vi. 4, & al. freq. Also, The 
shoot or rather fruit of a vine. So the 
LXX γεννημαῖα. Hab. iii. 17. 

V. As aN. 5a» The blast of a trampet, i.e. 
the air carried along it in sound. Exod. 
xix. 13. Comp. ver. 16,19. Hence 

VI. Asa N. 52, and bay The jubilee, so 
called from the blast of the trumpet with 
which it was proclaimed. It was to be 
celebrated after seven times seven years, 
(comp. under pat’) even every fiftieth 
year, and was a most lively and anima- 
ting prefiguration of that grand consum- 
mation of time which was to be intro- 
duced in like manner by the trump of 
God (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52. 1 Thess. iv. 
16.) when the children and heirs o 
God should be delivered from all their 
forfeitures, and restored to the eternal 
inheritance allotted to them by their 
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Father, and thenceforth rest from their 
labours, and be supported in life and 
happiness by what the field of God 
should supply. See Ley. xxv. 8, & seq. 
Josh. vi.4,; 13, ἘΣ ΛΠ Maw The trumpets 


wa’ 
must marry out of her kindred, but shall 
resign up herself and her fortune to her 
nearest relation; and by the same law, 
the nearest relation was obliged to marry 
her.” 


of the jubilees. So Vulg. Buccinas quarum | Among the modern eastern nations we still 


usus est in jubileo, Zraumpets used in the 
jubilee. 

Josh. vi. 5, bay pop The jubilee horn, so 
the LXX (according to the Ozford copy, 
and that which Kircher made use of) τῇ 
caAmiyy! Te ιωξηλ. ; 

‘I cannot find that the word ever signifies 
a ram; neither have the LXX, Vul. or 
other ancient versions ever so rendered 
it; Exod. xix. 13, is plain against this 
vablinical sense of the word. Comp. 

.. “ver, 16. 

VII. As aN. fem. noo’ A kind of ¢etter or 
spreading eruption. occ. Ley. xxii. 22 ; 
where the LXX render it, as if it were a 
Participle, by μυρμηκιωνῖῆα affected with 
the puppyxias i. 6. eruptions resembling | 
those occasioned by the bites of pismires. 
But the Vulg. translates it papulas, and 
Ainsworth explains papula by ‘a kind of 
pimple or swelling with many reddish 
pimples that eat and spread.” 

Der. Latin Jubilum, jubilo, jubilatio, and 
Eng. Jubilee, jubilant, jubilation. 

om 

To marry, or take to wife, by right of af- 

Jjinity. The Vulg. once renders it by 
sociare associate, the LXX by συγοικήσει 
cohabit, and more accurately by erryap- 


ξρευω. oce. Gen. xxxviii. 8, Deut. xxv, | war 


meet with the law or custom of marrying 
the brother’s widow. Thus Olearius, in 
The Ambassadors Travels into Persia 
(p. 417, English edit.) informs us con- 
cerning the Circassians: “ Whenaman 
dies without issue, his brother is obliged 
to marry the widow, to raise up seed to 
him.” So Complete System of Geo- 
graphy, vol. ii. p. 168, col. ii. In the 
Annual Register for 1779, Characters, p. 
45, we read, “‘ Marrying a brother's 
widow, if childless, is still customary in 
some parts of Tartary, particularly Cir- 
cassia.” And Mons. Volney (Voyage en 
Syrie, tom. ii. p. 74, French edit.) ob- 
serves, that “‘ the Druzes retain, to a 
certain degree, the custom of the He- 
brews, which directed a man to marry 
his brother’s widow ; but this is not pe- 
culiar to them, for they have this as well 
as many other customs of. that ancient 
people, in common with the inhabitants 
of Syria, and with the Arabians in’ ge- 
neral.”” But Niebuhr (Description de 
lArabie, p. 61, French edit.) says, * It 
does indeed happen among the Maho- 
metans that a man marries his brother’s 
widow, but she has no right to compel 
him so to do.” 


5,7. Asa N.mase. Oar A husband's | Cocceius has justly observed, that this word 


brother. oce. Deut. xxv. 5,7. As aN. 
fem. nor A brother's wife. occ: Deut. 
xxv. 7; 9. Ruthi. 15. t: 

It appears from the book of Ruth, that the 
law (Deut. xxv. 5, &e.) concerning ἃ}. 
man’s taking the widow of his deceased 
brother, and raising up seed unto his 
brother, extended farther than: to the 
husband's brother, namely, to sach kins- 
man as had the right of redemption. See 

« WRath Hr 12913 ς 26. 

It is also evident from Gen. xxxviii. 8, 


is spoken both of the moisture itself, and 
of the thing which was moist. 

In Kal, To dry, dry up, or become dry, 
as waters. 1K. xvii. 7. Job xiv. 11. Joel 
i. 20, ἃ al. In Hiph. To dry, make dry. 
Josh. ii. 10. ivy. 23. In Hos. xiii. 15, 
seventeen of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. and 
one ancient printed edition read way, 
which agrees with the LXX xa ava- 
ξηραάνει, and with the Vulg. et siceabit 
and shall dry up 3 ὉΔῚ would most pro- 
perly signify and shall be ashamed. 


that the custom of marrying the deceased 11, In Kal, 10 be dry, dry up, become dry, 


brother’s wife was far more ancient than 
the Mosaic law; and from this ancient 
custom, or rather from the Mosaic insti- 
tution, the Athenians appear to have had 
that remarkable law, that “ * no heiress 


* Lex est, ut orbe, qui sint genere proxumi, 
lis nubant: et illos ducere eadem hac lex jubet. 


wither. It is spoken of the earth after 
the flood. Gen. viii. 14d—of the bones, 
Proy. xvii. 22. Ezek. xxxvii. 4, 11.— of 
the miraculous withering of Jeroboam's 
hand, 1 K. xiii. 4. (comp. Zech. xi. 17. 


See also Archbishop Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, 


vol. i. p. 159, Ist edit. Grotius de Verit. Rel. Christ. 


Tenrent. Phormio, Act I. Sc. 2. lin. 75, 6. | lib. 1. cap. 15, not. 2, 














ae 


In Kal and Hiph. 70 afflict, grieve. Job 


—_— 


‘3 -— 3) 

Luke vi. 6, 8.)—of the withering of 
vegetables, Job xviii. 16. Ps. xc. 6. Isa. 
xv. 6. Ezek. xvii. 9. Joel 1. 11, & al. 
In Hiph. To make dry, dry up, as green 
wood, Ezek. xvii. 24.—as fruit, Ezek. 
xix. 12.—as herbs, Isa. xlii. 15, 16. Z'o 
be or become dry. Joel i. 10, 12, 17. 
Also, To wither or blast, the counte- 
nance of others, as with chagrin and 
grief. occ. 2 Sam. xix. 6. Comp. under 
wa. Asa N. war Dry. Num. vi. 3. xi. 6. 
Josh. ix. 5. Isa. lvi. 3. As a N. fem. 
mwa The dry, the dry land. Gen. i. 9, 
10, ἃ al. freq. So LXX ξηρα. 

13’ See under 23: 

ΓΔ . 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 


xix. 2. Lam. i. 5, 12. iii. 32, 33, & al. 
freq. The LXX frequently render it by 
tameivowto humble, bring down. In Niph. 
As a Participle, Afflicted. occ. Lam. i. 4. 
Zeph. iii. 18, +23, a Participle Niph. 
masc. plur. in Reg. with » my postfixed, 
And I will gather my afilicted ones, 
those of my people who are afflicted, 
syn for, i. e. for want of (as Ὁ some- 
times signifies) the solemn assembly. As 
Ns. px» Affliction, grief. Gen. xlii. 38. 
xliv. 31. A21n Nearly the same. Ps. cxix. 
28, & al. 

da’ 

I. In Kal, To labour. Josh. xxiv. 13. Prov. 
xxiii. 4. Lam. v. 5, & al. As aN. yy» 
Labour, effect, or produce of labour. 
Gen. xxxi. 42. Deut. xxviii. 33. 

Il. To be weary, or fatigued with labour. 
2 Sam. xxiii 10. Isa. xl. 28, 30, 31, 
& al. In Hiph. To weary, fatigue. Isa. 
xliii. 23. Mal. ii. 17. As a participial 
N. yi Weary, fatigued, Deut. xxv. 18. 
2 Sam. xvii. 2. 

Ph 

I. To shrink or draw back for fear, be 
afraid of: It is frequently followed by 
Ὁ from, or 2D from the face of, as 

- Num. xxii. 3. Deut. ix. 19. xxviii. 60. 

~ Psal. xxii. 24. This word seems in sense 
nearly to answer to the Greek vmos-eAAw, 
by which the LXX translate it Deut-i, 17. 
As aN. 10 A shrinking for fear. Isa. 
xxxi. 9. Asa N. fem. 30 The object 
of fear, cause of shrinking. Prov. x. 24, 

sa. xvi. 4. 

Il. This word in Gen. xxxi. 47, is gene- 

- rally supposed to be a Chaldee or ancient 
Syriac N. signifying a heap, as the LXX 
and Vulg. render it ; the former by Bevoe, 
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the latter by tumulus ; and it is certain 
that 13° is so used in Chaldee. See 
Castell. It may howeverbe justly doubted 
whether it had this sense in the age and 
country of Laban, whose words snyinw 
2” we may render with the learned Mr. 
Bate, in his New and Literal Trans- 
lation, ‘* May the witness of the ap- 
potnted bounds be a terrour (to us) i. e. 
from passing these bounds to each other’s 
hurt. See ver. 52.” And accordingly at 
ver. 48, 49, Laban calls the heap not 
only by the name Jacob had given it, i.e. 
sya the heap of witness, but he adds the 
word Mb¥n, i. 6. the watch, for he said 
Jehovah x watch between me and thee ; 
where Ἦν» corresponds to 13 in the for- 
mer appellation ἘΣ ἽΓΤΩΣ 2’. 
m7 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
That the 7 in this V. is radical appears 
_ from its forming the infinitive in ΠῚ, 
ni Zech. i. 21, and from the follow- 
ing Hiph. form ΓΤ in which the final 
7 is often retained. This V. n+ seems 
nearly related to 71h which see, and in 
general signifies, 70 put forward, hold, 
or thrust forth, proferre, protendere. © 
I. To cast, cast forth, cast out. It is ap- 
plied to arrows. oce. Jer. 1. 14.—to lots. 
occ. Joel iii. 8. Obad. ver. 11. Nah. iii. 
10.—to horns. occ. Zech. i. 21, or ii. 4. 
—to a stone cast on the mouth of a pit 
or dungeon. Lam. iii. 53. Comp. Dan. 
vi. 17, or 18. 
It. As a N. fem. plur. nv Public pro- 
Jessions or confessions, namely of Je- 
hovah, which were as great and essential 
a part of the Jew’s, as they are now of 
the Christian’s duty. See Rom. x. 10. 
Mat. x. 32, 33. Mark viii. 38. occ. Neh. 
xii. 8; where Vulg. Hymnos Hymns. 
Comp. ch. xi. 17. | 
ILL. In Hiph. myn To put or hold forward 
or forth, either by the voice or some overt 
act, to profess, confess, openly and free- 
ly, whether as an object of praise or 
worship ; see Gen. xxix. 35. 2 Sam. xxii. 
50. 1 K. viii. 33, 35. 1 Chron. xvi. 4; or 
of sorrow and repentance, as sin or trans- 
gression ; so Ps. xxxii. 5, »ywa Sy Ame 
mind Iwill confess concerning my trans- 
gressions to Jehovah. Prov. xxviii. 13 ; 
where observe 1719 confessing is opposed 
to mD2n covering, cloaking, as indeed 
ims is to DD In the Psalm. And in 
this latter view it is most commonly used 
with the words expressive of guilt. 


χὰ 


In Hiph. the formative ΓΠ is retained 
after a servile in three passages, Ps. 
xxviii. 7. xlv. 18. Neh. xi. 17; as in 
yin? which see under pw. In Hith. 
mun 10 confess. Lev. vy. 5. xvi. 21. 
xxvi.40. As aN.itt1n Open confession, 
or profession, See Josh. vii. 19. Ezra x. 
11... Ps, xlii..,. lyi. 13.) bax. 81. Plor; 
nan seems to be used in Neh. xii. 31, 
for companies or choruses of persons con- 
Jessing. So Vulg. choros laudantium, and 
Montanus, choros. 171 M31, or simply, 
mun, Sacrifice of confession. See Lev. 
vii. 12, 18, 15. 2 Chron. xxix. 31. Psal. 
]. 14, 23. Jer. xvii. 26. xxxiii.-11. 
Hence Gr. vdw to celebrate, sing, whence 
the Ν' ὕμνος a hymn, and the Verb ὑμγεω 
to hymn, which in the LXX twice an- 
swers to Heb. rn Isa. xii. 4. xxv. 1. 
Also Greek Adw, and asidw to sing, and 
the Nouns Δοιδὴ and Ὡδη, A Song, an 
Ode. 
IV. Partly from this Verb 7°10, the Patri- 
arch Judah had his name. Gen. xxix. 35, 


This time (saith Leah on his birth) M38} 


mi nx I will confess Jehovah: there- 
Jore she called his name AN Jehudah. 
So this name ΓΤ) is a plain compound 
of 7 (or Mm) and ΓΙ to confess. And 
Jacob, in the spirit of prophecy, observes, 
Gen. xiix. 8, nn AN Thou (art) Je- 
hudah, thy brethren 7)" shall confess, at- 
tribute the superiority to, thee :—thy fa- 
ther’s chiliren shall bow down to thee. 
But the prefixing the divine name "ΠΡ in 
the. name of Jehudah, and the great 
things foretold of him, shew that Je- 
hudah or Judah according to the flesh, 
is to be considered only as a type of the 
true Jehudah, even of Christ, who did, 
in the most eminent manner, confess and 
glorify Jehovah, and to whom every knee 
must bow, and every tongue confess that 
he is Lord. 
From this name 11> we have, after the 
defection of the ten tribes, as a N. mase. 
ynm A Jew, one who belonged to the 
kingdom of Judah, 2 K. xvi. 6. xxv. 25. 
Jer, xxxii. 12. xxxiv. 9. xxxviii. 19. xl. 
ΤΊ, 
tivity the appellation tom or Jews 
was extended to all those who retained 
the Jewish religion, whether they be- 
longed to the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, or to the ten revolting tribes, 
whether they returned to Judea (as no 
doubt * some of the ten, as well as of the 
* Sce Ezra vi. 17, Witsii Δεκαφυλον, cap. δ; Pri- 
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** But after the Babylonish cap-|p 
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two, tribes did) or not. For, as the 
learned Bishop Newton on the Proplie- 
cies (vol. i. p. 212.) has well observed, 
it appears from the Book of Esther, 
that there were great numbers of Jews 
(Nn) in all the hundred twenty and 
seven provinces of Ahasuerus or Ar- 
taxerzes Longimanus King of Persia, and 
they could not all be of the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, who had refused 
to return to Judea with their brethren ; 
they must many of them have been the 
descendants of the ten tribes whom the 
kings of Assyria had carried away cap- 
tive ; and yet they are all spoken of as 
one and the same people, and all with- 
out distinction are denominated Jews.” 
(Heb. tain, Chald. s°17 Ezra iy. 12, 
23. v-5, LXX Iedass). See Esth. iii. 
6, 13. iv. 3. viii. 5, 9, 11, 17. ix. 2, and 
following verses, and Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in Igdaice.- Hence 

In Hith. Tojudaize, become a Jew as to 
religion. It occurs once as a Participle 
masc. plur. Ἱ being dropped}, Min 
Esth. viii. 17; where LXX Iséaifov. As 
a N. fem. nn (used adverbially and 
elliptically for ny pda) Jewishly, in 
the Jewish language, so LXX Isdaiss. 
2 Κι xviii. 26. Isa. xxxvi. 11. Neh. 
xiii. 24. In which passages the fem. Ns. 
mis and ntws are in like manner 
applied to speaking in the language of 
Aram (which by the way is the same as 
what we call Chaldee, see Dan. ii. 4.) 
and of Ashdod. So LXX Συριςι and 
Aftwrist. 

V. Asa N. fem. 1 plur, to". 

1. The hand of man, so called from its 
being naturally capable of being pro- 
tended or thrust forth from the body ; 
(comp. under yr II.) so in Heb. it is 
very frequently joined with nbw to put 
or thrust forih, as Gen. iii. 22. vill. 9, 
& al. freq. And since the hand of man . 
is the 1 chief organ or instrument of his 


deaux Connect. Part I. book iii. towards the begin- 
ning and the end; Whitby on Jam.i. 1; and Bishop 
Newton’s 8th Dissertation on Prophecies, vol. i. 
o 212, 
+ One of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, however, reads 
fully om. : ; 
1 Quam vero aplas, quamque multarum artium mi= 
nistras, manus Natura homini dedit ! says Balbus the 
Stoic in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib ii. cap. 60; and 
then proceeds to illustrate the important offices of 
the human hand, by an induction of particulars. 
The Reader may also find some ingenious observa- 
tions on the wonderful powers of the human hand 
and arm, in Nature Displayed, vol. v. p. 29, &c. 
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power and operations, hence the Heb. + 
is used in a very extensive manner, for 
power, agency, ability, means, instru- 
mentality, dominion, possession, assist- 
ance, custody, and the like. See Exod. 
iv. 21. Proy. xviii. 21. Jud. 1. 35. Lev. v. 
7. xxvii. 8. Exod, ix. 35, xxxv. 29. Gen. 
ix. 2. Exod. iii. 8. 1 Sam. ix. 8. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19. 1 K. x. 29. Esth. ii. 3. 

Hence we see the propriety of stretching 
Sorth or lifting up the hands towards hea- 
ven in prayer, which was practised both 
by believers (see Job xi. 13. 1K. viii. 22. 
2 Chron. vi. 12, 13. Ps. Ixiii. 4. Isa. 
i. 15.) and by the* heathen. What was 
this but emblematically acknowledging 
the power, and imploring the assistance 
of their respective Gods? Comp. Psal. 
xliv. 21, 22. Ixviii. 32. xxviii. 2. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 350. 
Hence also we may account for that very 
ancient ceremony of lifting up the hand 
in swearing. See Gen. xiv. 22, and 
comp. Dan. xii. 7. In man this was 
confessing and invoking the power of the 
Deity to punish in cases of perjury; in 
God, it was appealing to or swearing by 
his own power. See Exod. vi. 8. Num. 
xiv. 30. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 40. We 
find this significant ceremony practised by 
the ancient Greeks and Trojans. Thus 


Agamemnon swears in Homer, Il. vii. lin. 
412, 





TO σκήπτρον ἀνεσχεθε wact Θεοισιν" 


“Τὸ all the Gods his sceptre he uplifis. 7 


And Dolon requiring an oath of Hector, 
Il. x. lin. 321. 


— μοὶ TO TANMT POY ἀνασχεῦ, eu Μμοιομοσσον. 

But first exalt thy sceptre to the skies, 

And swear —-~ Porr. 
So in Virgil, An. xii. lin. 196, we find 
Latinus, when swearing, looking up to 
heaven, and stretching his right hand to- 
wards the stars, 








Suspiciens calum, tenditque ad sidera dextram. 


And we even meet with traditionary 
traces of their Gods swearing in like man- 
ner. Thus Apollo in Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
: lin. 119, 120, orders Lachesis, one of the 


Eng. edit. 12mo. See also Galen de Usu Partium, 
cited in tial ead Orig. Sacr. B. HL. ch. i. § 16; 
and Derham’s Physico-Theol. B, V. ch. ii. 

* See Homer, II. i. lin. 450. iii. lin. 318. vi. Jin. 
257, 301. viii lin. 177. xviii. lin. 75; and Virgil, 
Ain. i. lin. 97. iv. lin, 205. ix. lin. 16. x. lin. 667. 
xii. lin, 196. Comp. Wetstein on 1 Tim. iis 8. 





Fates. “yetpas ἀντειναι, Θεων δ᾽ ὅξκον 
μεγαν μὴ πσαρφαμεν, tolift up her hands, 
and not violate the great oath of the 
Gods.” On Isa. xlix. 22, Vitringa ob- 
serves, that ‘whereas the lifting up of 
the hand is used in swearing, threatening, 
striking, shewing one’s power; none of 
these are intended in this text ; but it 
only means to command or denounce some- 
thing to another with the hand lifted up, 
to give a sign or token of one’s will, as is 
plain from the following member of the 
sentence.’ Comp. Ezek. xx. 5. “" Where, 
says my Author, let no one think about. 
swearing. When God swears, he lifis 
up his hand to heaven. Deut. xxxii. 40.” 
Thus my Author. Yet in ver. 15 of 
Ezek. xx. God’s lifting up his hand refers 
to his swearing, as is plain from Num. 
xiv. 30. Ps. xcv. 11. Comp. Ps. evi. 26. 
Giving one’s hand under, or to, another 
was a token of submission. It was ac- 
knowledging his own power subject to 
that of the other. In this manner all the 
Princes submitted to Solomon, 1 Chron. 
xxix. 24. (comp. Ezek. xvii. 18. 2 Καὶ. 
x. 15,and Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. 
Ῥ. 330); and Hezekiah commands the 
children of Israel, 2 Chron. xxx. 8, to 
give the hand to Jehovah, that is, to 
submit themselves and ascribe the power 
(LXX dofay the glory) to him. Comp. 
Jer. 1. 15. Lam. vy. 6. Homage is still 
performed in many places by the ho- 
mager’s kneeling down, and putting his 
hands between those of his lord, then 
taking an oath of fealty to him; after 
which they kiss each other in token of 
friendship and fidelity +. 

Giving the hand was also a token of pro- 
mising ; it was a kind of staking their 
active powers for the performance of 
something. See Ezra x. 19. 

> 1 Prov. xi, 21. xvi. 5, Though hand 
join in hand—say our Translators, mean- 
ing, | suppose, in sign of confederacy. 
(Comp. under ypn V.) But the reader 
will consider for himself, whether Mz- 
chaelis’s manner of supplying the ellipsis 
(Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1056) be 
not preferable. “Manu in manum in- 
serta tibi promitto, Joining my hand to 
yours, I promise you.” This latter sense 
may be illustrated by Homer's expression, 
Il. xxi lin. 286, where Neptune and 
t See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Homagium, and 


Rapin’s Hist. of England by Tindal, tol, vol. i. 
Ρ. 000, at the year 1464. 
5 
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Minerva appear to Achilles in a human 
form, and confirm their promise by taking 
his hand in theirs, 

ΧΕΙΡῚ δὲ XEIPA λαθόντες ἘΠΙΣΤΩΣΑΝΤ᾽ επεεσσιν. 


So Il. vi. lin. 233, Glaucus and Diomed 
took hold on each other’s hands, and 
plighted their faith, 


ΧΕΙ͂ΡΑΣ τ᾽ αλληλων AaSsryy καὶ TIISTQSANTO. 


On which verse Eustathius remarks σι στιν 
ἀλλήλοις ἐποιησαν dia τῆς συνηθδς δεξιω- 
σεως" wiswoews yap δηλοτικον τῶν δεξι- 
wy» συμξζολη. They plighted their faith 
to each other by the accustomed cere- 
mony of joining their right hands.” Comp. 
Tl. xxiv. lin. 672. 
. In condescension to our capacities the 
almighty power of God is expressed by his 
hand. Gen, xlix. 24. Exod. ix. 3. Num. 
xi. 23. Job x. 8. xii. 9, 10, & al. freq. 
And particularly, A devine agency or im- 
pulse on the mind. 2 K. iii. 15. Ezek. 
1. 3, ἃ al. Pendar, Olymp. x. lin. 25. 
has the expression—Oee σὺν waraya by 
the hand of God, i. e. says the Scholiast 
δυναμει καὶ βοηθείᾳ by the power and as- 
sistance. 

Since the hands are placed on each side 
of the body, hence 7 signifies, A side, 
border ,extremity,as hand sometimes does 
in English. See Exod. ii. 5. 1 Sam. iv. 
13, 18. Deut. xxiii. 12, or 13. Ezek. 
xlvili. 1. Hence an extensive country is 
said to be > nam wide of hands, i. e. 
wide on all hands or sides, as we say, 
Gen. xxxiv. 21. Jud. xviii. 10. 

Ἵν is used for a trophy or monument of 
victory, probably because made in the 
shape of a large hand (the emblem of 
power) erected on a pillar. Thus Saul, 
after smiting the Amalekites, in the pride 
of his heart, Ἵν 15 2°81 erected to, or for, 
himself (not for Jehovah) a hand, 1 Sam. 
xv. 12, where LXX yeipa a hand; and 
David smote Hadadezer king of Zobah, 
when he was going 11) 2'¥179 to erect his 
hand or trophy by the river Euphrates, 
2 Sam. viii. 3. 1 Chron. xviii. 8, And 
this appears to be the most ancient use of 
these memorial hands; whence Absalom 
seems to have taken the hint of erecting 
one merely to keep his name in remem- 
brance, 2 Sam. xviji. 18; where observe 
that this monument is expressly called 
not only Ἵν» a hand, but max a pillar, 
which, together with the use of the Verb 
ΜΓ in the above texts, shews that the 
hand was wont to be put on a pillar. 
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to represent that of Ali.” 


ΠΡ 


See more in Bate’s Crit. Heb. and comp. 
Josephus, Ant. lib. vii. cap. 10.§ 3. Nie- 
buhr (Voyage en Arabie, tom. ii. p. 211, 
French edit.) speaking of 4li’s mosque 
at Mesched Ali, says, that ‘at the top 
of the dome, where one generally sees on 
the ‘furkish mosques a crescent, or onl 
a pole, there is here a hand stretched out, 
And another 
writer informs us, that, at the Alhambra 
or red palace of the Moorish kings in 
Grenada, “‘ on the key stone of the out- 
ward arch [of the present principal en- 
trance] is sculptured the figure of an 
arm, the symbol of strength and domi- 
nton.” - Annual Register for 1779, Anti- 
quities, p. 124. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that to 
this day in the East Indies the picture of 
a hand is the emblem of power or autho- 
rity. Thus! am assured by a gentleman 
of undoubted veracity, who resided many 
years on the coast of Coromandel, that 
when the Nabob of Arcot, who in his 
time was governour of five provinces, ap- 
peared on public occasions, several small 
flags with each ahand painted upon them, 
and one of a large size with five hands, 
were solemnly carried before him. And 
a model of the procession with the stags, 
as here described, I have myself seen, in 
the possession of this gentleman. 


VI. Asa N. fem. plur. nv and nv 


1; 


2. 


5. 


Hands, handles, or tenons of wood, to be 
received into sockets. occ. Exod. xxvi. 
17, 19. xxxvi. 22, 24, 

Stays, props, perhaps in the shape of 
hands, supporting a seat ; or else it may 
mean, according to Mr. Bate in his New 
and Literal Translation, &c. Arms like 
those of an arm-chair. occ. 1 K. x. 19. 
2 Chron. ix. 18. 


. Handles, though rendered ledges. occ. 


1 K. vii. 35, 36. 


. Axle-trees, q. d. Handles for wheels. occ. 


᾿ K. vit, 32,33. 

Parts, portions, or shares,q.a. Handfuls, 
what are handled or taken into the hand 
at once. Gen. xliii. 34. xlvii. 24, 2 Sam. 
xix. 43, 44, & al. Comp. Neh. xi. I. 


VIL. As a N. with a formative 8, 1% An 


exhalation, vapour, mist, thrust forth or 
ejected from the earth or waters. occ. 
Gen. ii. 6. Job xxxvi. 27. In Gen. two 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices now have, and 
another had originally, 181; and in Job 
no fewer than fifty-one have ΡΣ with 
the ». 


ee ee 
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VIIL. As a N. τὴς Calamity, affliction. In 
the second edition of this work, I thought 
this sense of the word was to be derived 
from that of mistiness, cloudiness, gloomt- 
ness, as from thick vapours. But though 
it is certain that calamity or affliction is 
in the Heb. Scriptures often denoted by 
words expressive of cloudiness or gloomi- 
ness; yet from the application of the N. 
Ps it seems rather to imply violence, im- 
petuosity,and so from to project, should 
berendered violent, orimpetuous calamity. 
See Job xviii. 12. Prov. i. 26, 27. vi. 15. 
xxiv. 22, The LXX render it in Job 
xviii. 12, by a@rwpya a fall, ruin; in Job 
xxi. 17, by xaraspogy an overturning ; 
so Jer. xlix. 32, by τροπὴν; and very 
frequently by ἀπώλεια destruction. 

IX. As a N. ‘1x A fire-brand, or rather, 
according to the nature of the eastern 
fuel, a small twig on fire, emitting flame 
or smoke. occ. Amos iv. 11. Zech. iii. 2. 
Isa. vii. 4. On this last text, “ον 
lively the image!” says Mr. Harmer. 
“The remains of two small twigs, burn- 
ing with violence at one end, as appears 
by the strong steaming of the other, sure 
therefore soon to disappear, reduced to 
ashes: so shall these two kings soon be 
nomore.’” See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. i. p. 263, 4. 

X. As aN. fem. plur. mis, Ns and 
nis, Propelling,, or impelling causes, mo- 
_ tives. These words aregenerally preceded 
immediately by the Participle by, and 
the phrase may be rendered, On account 
of, by reason of. Gen. xxi. 11,25. xxvi. 32. 
& al. freq. Jer. iii. 8, Tw mts 52 by 
For all the causes that, i. e. because that, 
Proeo quod, as the Vulg. rightly expresses 
_ the sense. nx is once preceded by dx, 
2 Sam. xili. 16, And she spake to him 
ns Ds on account of this great MnNod 
succeeding evil which (says she) thou hast 
done to me in sending me away. Comp. 
Acts i. 4. In 2 Sam. twelve of Dr. Ken- 
_ nicott’s Codices for sx now read ὃν), as 
_ one more did originally. 

yr 

I. To perceive or feel by the body or out- 
_ ward senses. Gen. xix. 33. Proy. xxiii. 35. 
In a Hiph. sense, 70 cause to feel, make 
feel, as we say for putting to pain. Jud. 
_ viii. 16; where many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read fully in Hiph. yt), and 
. where LXX has ἡλοησεν threshed, or, ac- 
cording to the Alex. MS. xaleZavev tore, 
and the Vulg. contrivit and comminuit 


express the general sense, but not the 
‘ideal meaning, of the Hebrew; > unless 
they read differently, uw, comp. ver. 7. 
In Huph. 710 be made to feel. Proy.x. 9. 

II. To know carnally. Gen. iv. 1, 17. xix. 
5, 8, ἃ al. 

ΠῚ. Zo know with the mind or understand- 
ing. It occurs very frequently, and in 
this view has as great variety of applica- 
tions as the V. to know in English, which 
however it seems unnecessary particu- 
larly toenumerate. Also in a Hiph.sense, 
To cause to know. Job xxxyviii. 12; where 
it is applied figuratively tothe dawn. As 
a N. fem. nyt Knowledge. Deut. iv. 42. 
Job xxxv. 16, xxxviii. 2, & al. freq. As 
Ns. ΜῈ and ny Nearly the same. See 
Job xxxii. 6, 10, 17. Ps. Ixxiii. 1]. Also, 
fem. in Reg. ny Acquaintance. occ. 
‘Ruth iii. 2. As Ns. ym Knowledge, sci- 
ence. 2 Chron. i. 10, 11, & al. yD or 
yno A person known, an acquaintance. 
So LXX γγωριμος. occ. Ruth ii. 1. Prov. 
vil. 4. 

Tn Prov, xxiv. 14. nyt may be not a N. 
but a V. 2d person sing. masc. imperat. 
answering to >>: in the preceding di- 
stich, and may be translated, Feel, taste, 
i.e, mentally. LXX render it αἰσθησῃ 
thou shalt perceive. 

For nyt Isa. xii. 5, not only the Ker/, 
but very many of Dr. Kennicott's Codices ὦ 
have nyo, the Participle fem. Huph. 
made known; and perhaps the proper 
word to be supplied is *1n—this shall be, 
or, let this be known. To this purport 
LXX avaylerale ravla, declare these 
things, and Vulg. annunciate hoc, declare 
ye this, 

To know (yt) good and evil, evidently 
means to discern or distinguish the one 
from the other. Deut. i. 39. Comp. Isa. 
vil. 15. 2. Sam. xiv. 17. Heb. v. 14. 
Hence the tree nyin of the knowledge of 
good and evil (Gen. ii. 9, 17.) was so 
named by God, not from any natural 
power which it had of conferring this 
knowledge, but from its being appointed 
by God as the moral cause of teaching it; 
inasmuch as, by the divine precept of 
abstaining from it, though good for food, 
pleasant to the eye, and (as Satan after- 
wards asserted) a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, Gen. ili..6. (comp. ver. 5.), it 
instructed our first parents, and through 
them all mankind, in that great article 
of all true understanding, prudence, or 





discretion, (712°2) namely the departing 


"ἢ 


ΡῈ 


Jrom, or avoiding of, evil, Job xxviii. 28; 

or, in other words, the mortifying all in- 
ordinate and forbidden concuptscence, even 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life (1 Joh. ii. 16.), to which 
the above-mentioned qualities of the tree 
respectively corresponded. But for fur- 
ther satisfaction on this highly interest- 
ing subject, I with pleasure refer to Vi- 
tringa’s Observationes Sacre, lib. iv. 
cap. 12, 13. 

IV. Toknow, take notice of, acknowledge, 
respect, regard. See 1 Sam. ii. 12. Jer. 
1.5. xxii. 16. Ps: 1.6. xxxi. 8. ‘Prov. 
xii. 10. Hos. ii. 8. xiii’ 5. Amos iii. 2. 
Ezek. xix. 7, »miands ym And he (Je- 
hoiakim) took notice of their (men’s) pa- 
laces, in order to plunder them, as it fol- 
lows in the text, and he laid waste their 
cities, &c. Comp. 2 K.- xxiii. 35. Jer. 
xxii. 17, 18. 

V. AsaN. 11) A wizard, a cunning man, a 
pretended conjurer or diviner. Ley. xix.31. 
xx. 6, 27, & hl. The LXX several times 
render it by yyws-ys, 4. d.a knowing one, 

VI. As a Particle piv and yt». 

1. Wherefore, for what reason. Gen. xxvi. 
27. Exod. iii. 3, ἃ al. 

2. How? Exod. ii. 18. Ezek. xviii. 19. It 
is a plain compound from Mp what, and 
pt or 15 knowledge or reason. The 7 is 
omitted in the composition, as in mn 
what is that? for πὶ τὸ, Exod. iv. 2; 
to2dn What (is) to you? Isa. iii. 15. 

VII. Chald. In Kal, ν᾽, and with 3 added 
after a servile, y13 Jo know. See Dan. 
v. 21. ii. Ὁ, 30.° iv. 17, or 14. Ezra 
iv. 15. In Aph. ynn To make known, 
shew. Dan. ii. 15, 25, & al. freq. Asa 
N. 330 Knowledge, understanding. Dan. 
v.12. iv. 31, or 34. 

Der. Greek εἰδὼ and esdew to know, see, 
whence Eng. zdea, tdeal;‘Latin video, 
visum, to see, whence Eng. vision, visual, 
and by composition provide, &c. evident. 
Also Saxon pizan to know, whence Old 
Eng. Verb. to weet or wit, and the Ns. 
wit, witness. 

m See under mn XI. 

am 

Lo give supply. It is used in Chaldee, Dan. 
ii, 21, 23. Ezra iv. 20, & al. and in Sy- 
Tiac, in this sense; but as a V. in He- 
brew it occurs only in the Imperative 
Mood. 35 occ. Prov. xxx. 15. 75 Gen. 
xi. 3, 4, & al. 2m occ. Ruth iii. 15, in 

plur. 125 Gen. xlvii. 15, 16, & al. freq. 
It denotes a desire of having some wani 
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a) 


supplied. When another Verb follows, as 
Gen. xi. 3, it may be translated, Come 
come, pray, prithee ; otherwise it includes 
both Verbs, andshould be rendered, Come 
give, pray give, pray bring, pray put, set, 
or the like. See Gen. xxix. 21. xxx. 1. 
Deut. i. 13. 2 Sam. xi. 15. As a N. an” 
A gift, allotment. occ. Ps. lv. 23, Cast 
427 thy allotment, whatever is allotted 
thee, or rather, thy supply, i. e. the care 
of supplying thee, upon Jehovah. Comp. 
ΤΡ yes 

anaim occurs not as a V. but hence as aN. 
masc, plur. in Reg. :1nan My continual 
or frequently repeated offerings. So Sym- 
machus excellently, Oucias ἐπαλληλδς, 
q. d. Sacrifices offered one upon another. 
occ. Hos. viii. 13. 

ἽΠ᾽ Ἵ 

As a Participle in Hith. snp, see under 
my iv. 

om See under 797 

ty See under ὩὩ)" 

p See under mn» 

7” See under jt 

yy See under Νὴ 

WT 

I. To unite, make one. occ. Gen. xlix. 6. Job 

ii. 6. Psal. Ixxxvi. 11. Isa. xiv. 20. Asa 
N. ‘v1 Only, single, solitary. Gen. xxii. 2. 
Ps. xxv. 16. Ixviii. 7, & αἱ. As a Par- 
ticle 1m’ Together, q. ἃ. united together. 
1 Sam. xi. 11. xvii. 10, & al. So with 
the 1 collective postfixed, 11m’ Together, 
all together. Gen. xiii. 6. xxii. 6, & al. 
freq. Ps. iv. 9. ““Ὑ1Π’, ext τὸ avlo, LXX 
at once; I lay me down and immediatel, 
sleep. I see no difficulty that should force 
one to have recourse to correction with 
Hare and Houbigant.” Dr. (afterwards 
Bp.) Lowth in Merrick’s Annotations. 
Also, Compactly, firmly, wholly. Uniter. 
Ps. iv. 8, or 9. cxxii. 3, tr Together. 
oce. Jer. xlvi, 12, 21. xlix. 3. Asa N. 
fem. in Reg. with» my postfixed, "ΠΡ 
My united one seems used for the huma- 
nity of Christ in unton with the divinity. 
Ps. xxii. 21. xxxv. 17. (Comp. Zech. 
xiii. 7.) The Targum interprets ἘΠῚ Τ᾽ 
by *owiat ἘΠῚ the spirit of my body. 

If. Asa N. an One, the first, a certain one.’ 
Gen. xi. 6. i. δ. xxi. 15, & al. freq. Ged- 
des renders Deut. vi. 4. ““ The Lord, the 
Lord only is our God.” But the Heb. text 
will not bear this sense, to express which 
the Heb. should be 13°58 929 Mr mn. 
The LXX has, Kugsog 6 Θεὸς ἥμων, Κυ- 
ρίος εἷς est. The Greek Translation lately 











bm 


MS. Ὁ ovrwrns ὃ Θεὸς ἡμων 6 ovrwrys 
εἷς. Fem. nnx (fer nines, the Ἢ being 
dropped before another dental) One, &c. 
Exod. xxvi. 6, & al. freq. Piur. Orns 
Alike, the same (q. ἃ. ones). Gen. xi. i. 
Also, A few. Gen. xxix. 20. tn2 
tons like a few (or units of) days. So 
chap. xxvii. 44. m8 and fem. nm re- 
peated, One—and another. Excd. xvii. 12. 
xviii. 3, 4. 1 K. xviii. 6. Ezek. xxxvii. 
16, 17. Zech. viii. 21, & al. freq. So 
one—andone are often applied in English, 
It once occurs as a V. in Hith. spoken 
of a sword. Ezek. xxi. 16, "mann Unite 
thyself; i.e. collect thyself, unite or col- 
lect all thy force. But 1 almost suspect 
that the first four words of this verse are 
military terms of command, addressed, 
by a lively poetical prosopopezia, to the 
sword; as thus, Close, Zo the right, 
charge, to the left. 

If. Chald. tn, Fem. 81m and mn The 
same as the Heb. 1nx; One, a, French 
Un. See Dan. ii. 9, 31. iv. 16. vi. 2. 
41 is once used for ins in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Ezek. xxxiii. 30. mn> To- 
gether, α. ἃ. as one thing, Lat. Una. occ. 
Dan, ii. 35. 

bm 

I. In Kaland Hiph. 70 remain, abide, stay, 
wait, expect, freq. occ. See Jud. ili. 25. 
1 Sam. x. 8. xiii. 8. 2 Sam. iii. 29. 2 K. 
vi. 33. Job xxx. 26. Mic. v. 6. The 
LXX have rendered the werd inter al. by 
μένω to remain, and by προσμένω and 
ὑπομένω to wait, expect. In Niph. To 
wait, expect patiently. occ. Ezek. xix. 5. 

_ As Ns. mon (occ. Job vi. 10. Qu?) and 

- nbmn Patient expectation, lingering hope. 
Psal. xxxix. 8. Prov. xiii. 12, & al. 

IL. As aN. >n Persevering strength, firm- 
ness of body or mind, adzlity, virtue. So 
Cocceius, Not. Lexic. “Mevos, vis με- 
veod.” 1 Sam. xxii. 40. Exod. xviii. 
21, 25. Strength of substance, wealth, 
Gen. xxxiy. 29. Job xxxi. 25.—of an 
army, Exod. xiv. 4, 9, ἃ al. freq.—-of 

- trees, Joel ii. 22. It is printed without 
the » nm Obad. i. 20; where, however, 
three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codiceshave nn. 

III. As a N. bin Sand of the sea, which by 
its weight remains in its place. “ Arena 
gravitate sud manens.” Cocceius, See 
Proy. xxvii.3. Job vi. 3. Jer. v. 22. 

It is foretold of the two tribes of Zabulon 
and Issachar, Deut. xxxiii. 19, that they 
should suck, i. e. enjoy, not only the abun- 
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ar—oom 
dance of the sea, an extensive maritime 
traffic, but also the treasures hid Syma in 
the sand, which latter word Scheuchzer, 
in his Physica Sacra on the place, refers 
to the river Belus, which ran through the 
tribe of Zabulon, and which, according to 
Strabo, Pliny, and Tacitus, was remark- 
able for furnishing the sand of which they 
anciently made glass. But it seems much 
more natural with Mr. Bate*, to ex- 
plain the treasures hid in the sand of 
those highly valuable murices and pur- 
puree, or purple fishes, which were found 
on the sea-coast near the country of Za- 
bulon and Issachar, and of which those 
tribes partook in common with their 
heathen neighbours of Tyre, who ren- 
dered the curious dyes made from those 
shell-fish so common among the Romans, 
by the names of Sarranum ostrum, Tyrit 
colores, &c.t 
om 
I. In Kal, 70 conceive, admit into the wom), 
as a female. So the LXX constantly 
render it by κισσαω or εγκισσαω, and 
the Vulg. generally by concipio. occ. 
Gen. xxx. 38, 39. xxxi! 10. Ps) li. 7. 
On Gen. xxx. 38, observe that mom (on 
which Dr. Kennicott’s Bible furnishes no 
various reading) is the third person plur. 
fat. fem. with the. prefixed instead of n. 
mw 1 Sam. vi. 12, andy Dan. viii. 
22, are Verbs of the same form. As 
a N. or a V. infinitive used as a N. torp 
Conceiving , conception.oce. Gen. xxx. 41. 
IT, As a N. fem. non See under ton. 
Der. Saxon pamb, Old Eng. Wemb, Eng. 
Womb. 
a 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
the cognate Root On signifies To have the 
hoof or feet smooth and worn by walking 
as a beast, or even as a man, ““ Leevem, 
attenuatam, tritamque ungulam habuit 
jumentum ; vel pedes ex incessu, etiam 
homo.” Castell. And in Chaldee Fr sig- 
nifies To be worn away, or wasted by at- 
trition, and is particularly applied to 
shoes or sandals by Onkelos on Deut. viii. 
4, 19m’ xb ΟῚ And thy sandals were 
not worn away or out, ‘‘ attrita sunt.” 
Walton. As a participial N. in Heb. 
spoken only of the feet, =n» Foot-worn, 


* See the Note in his New and Literal Transla- 
tion, &c. 

+ See Goguet, Origin of Laws, &c. Part II. 
book ii. chap. ii. art. 1. vol. ii. page 95, Edinburgh 
edit. 
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having the feet sore or tender by walking 
barefoot. Isa. xx. 2, At the same time 
spake Jehovah, saying, Go—and put off 
thy shoe or sandal from thy foot: and 
he did so, walking—nr foot-worn. It 
occurs also in this sense, ver. 3, 4, and 
2 Sam. xv.30. The LXX haying in all 
these passages rendered it by avuroderos 
unshod, and the Vulg. either by discal- 
ceatus unshod, or nudis pedibus livetaal, 
have given the general sense, but not the 
precise idea, of the word. Jer. ii. 25, 
Keep thy foot mr, Vulg. a nuditate, 
from nakedness, LXX απὸ δδε τραχειας 
from the rough road; but it seems strict- 
ly to mean, from wearing, or being worn, 
away. 

qm 

In Kal, To delay, tarry, so LXX ἐχρονισεν 
and Vulg. moratus est. Once, 2 Sam. 
xx. 5. It is evidently of the same im- 
port as Inks. 

wry 

Toreckon up, number or distribute, according 
to families or genealogies. It occurs not 
as a V. in Kal, but in Hith. To be reck- 
oned by genealogies. 1 Chron. ν. 7, 17, 
& al. freq. As a N. wn A genealogy, 
register of families. occ. Neh. vii. 5. 
1 Chron. v. 1, Reuben’s birthright was 
given to the sons of Joseph, or (as six of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read) to Joseph. 
mad ΤΌΤ sbi, but not so as to be 
reckoned in the genealogy as first-born, 
and consequently to have the title and 
all the rights of primogeniture. For 
(ver. 2.) Judah prevailed above his bre- 
thren, and of him came the chief ruler, 
but the birthright (i. 6. the double portion 
of the inheritance allotted to Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Joseph’s two sons) was 
Joseph's. See more on this subject in 
Vitringa’s Observationes Sacree, lib. ii. 
cap. 3, 3d edit, 

This Root occurs only in the Books of 

“ Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

ato? 

It is nearly related to 10, which see. To be 
good, well, right, agreeable, cheerful, or 
the like. Gen. xii. 13. x], 14. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 5. Jud. xix. 6. In Hiph. To do 
or make good. Gen. xii. 16. Deut. viii. 16. 
Proy. xxx. 29. Followed by 9 and a V. 
in the Infinitive mood, it denotes to do 
that action which is expressed by the lat- 
ter Verb, well, rightly or thoroughly, as 
Jer. i. 12, ΠῚ natn thou hast done 
well for seeing, i. 6. thou hast seenrightly. 





ra 


Comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 17. With 3» anda 
V. infin. Mic. vii. 3, (They are wont, see 
under 5 21.) ΜΡ to prepare, make 
ready (D2 (both) hands to do evil. So 
LXX, em τὸ κακὸν τὰς χειρᾶς αὐτῶν 
ετοιμαΐδσιν, They prepare their hands 


Jor evil. But sometimes the > between 


the Verbs is omitted, as Isa. xxiii. 16. 
Followed by a N. To make the thing ex- 
pressed by the N. good or goodly. See 
Prov. xvii, 22. Hos. x. 1; or, if an ac- 
tion be meant, Todo it well. See Prov. 
xxx. 29. Ruth iii. 10. ΟΊ and 20°F are 
often used adverbially, for well, rightly, 
thoroughly, as Deut. ix. 21. xvii. 4. 2 K. 
xi. 18. As a Participial N. aw The 
good, the best. occ. Gen. xlvii. 6, 11. 
Exod. xxii. 4, or 5. 1 Sam. xv. 9, 15. 


bio» 
The same as 51, which see, To cast, cast 


down. See Psal. xxxvii. 24. Prov. xvi. 33. 
But observe that 5 in both these pas- 
sages may be in Huph. from $v, as 1>win 
Jer. xxii. 28, may be likewise. For Isa. 
xl. 15. see under δ I. 


7? See under n» 
nm 
To be plain, manifest, evident. It occurs 


I. 


not as a V. in Kal, but 
In Hiph. To make manifest, shew, shew 
plainly, point out by facts. occ. Gen. xxiv. 
14, 44; in the former of which texts 
Symmachus has given nearly the idea of 
the word by rendering it aredakas thou 
hast shewn. See Gen. xxxi. 42. (comp. 
ver. 29.) Heb. i. 12. 


Il. Zo make manifest, shew, demonstrate 


by words. See Job xiii. 3, 15. xix. 5. 
xxxil. 12. Isa. ii. 4. i. 18, where Eng. 
Translat. Let us reason; but Dr. Taylor 
in Concordance, Jet us settle, and deter- 
mine the affair; you repent, ver. 16,173 
I forgive, ver. 18, 19. Gen. xxxi. 37, 
193 pra ima)" And let them shew, make 
manifest (the truth), i.e. as the Eng. 
Translat. let them judge between us. So 
as a Participle or participial N.m219 dn 
umpire between parties, q. d. a demon- 
strator of what is right. Job. ix. 33. In 
Niph. ΠῚ) To be shewn, proved by words. 
occ. Job xxiii. 7. N33 also Gen. xx. 16, 
has been supposed to be of this Root, but 
it belongs to Root m33, which see. In 
Hith. To make oneself manifest, produce 
one’s cause or reasons, lay oneself open, as 
we may say. occ. Mic. vi. 2. AsaN. 
fem. nan, plur. nin A proof, a rea- 
son. Job xiii, 6, xxiii. 4. The LXX have 
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generally rendered this V. ΤΣῊ by 
eAsyxelv, whose primary sense seems to 
be, to demonstrate, shew by evident or con- 
vincing reasons or arguments. See Greek 
and English Lexicon in Ἐλεγχω. 

ΠῚ. Because shewing or reasoning by words 
is often in the way of reproof (as Prov. 
ix. 7, 1010 pwd M210) And he who shews 
to a wicked man his faults—supply from 
the former part of the verse, getteth to 
himself shame; hence the Verb 2177 sig- 
nifies To reprove, rebuke, in words. Gen. 
xxi, 25. Ley. xix. 17. Prov. xxiv. 25. 
As Ns. fem. nn31n Reproof, rebuke. 2 K. 
xix. 3. Isa. xxxvii. 3. nn21n Nearly the 
same. Proy. x. 17. xii. 1, & al. 

IV. To rebuke by action, to correct, chas- 
tise, 2 Sam. vii. 14. 2 K. xix. 4. Ps. 
xxxvili. 2. In Huph. To be corrected. 
occ. Job xxxiii. 19. As a N. fem. Hn2\n 
Correction, chastisement. Hos. v. 9. Psal. 
Ixxiii. 14. 

bo 

Denotes almost any kind of power or ability. 

I, In Kal and Hiph. followed by a V. in- 
finitive with or without Ὁ prefixed, To be 
able to do a thing; it may often be ren- 
dered by can or could. See Gen. xiii. 
6, 16. xxxvi. 7. xliv. 1. Deut. xiv. 24. 
As a V. infinitive with the » uncommonly 
pater, or rather as a N. fem. τὺ) 4 

eing able. occ. Num. xiv. 16. Deut. ix. 
28. 

II. To be able consistently with custom or 
duty, so it may often be rendered may, 
might, οἵ must. See Gen. xliii. 32. Deut. 
xii. 17. xvi. 5. xvii. 15. 1 K, xiii. 16. 
Lam. iv. 14; which last text may per- 
haps be best rendered, what they might 
not, they touched with their garments. 
See Cocceius. 

ΠῚ. In Kal and Hiph. To prevail. Gen. 
xxx. 8. xxxii. 28, Also, Transitively, 
or with Ὁ following. ΤῸ prevail over, over- 
come. Ps.. xiii. 5. Gen. xxxii. 25. Jud. 
xvi. 5, & al. So with 5s Hos. xi. 4, 
which see under x I. 

IV. 70 endure, be able to bear, whether 
transitively, Ps. ci. 5. Isa. i. 13. Amos 
vii. 10.—or with } and another V. fol- 
lowing, Esth. viii. 6. 

V. In Hiph. To be able to attain. Hos. 
viii. 5; where the LXX 8 μη δυνωνται 
καθαρισθήναι, can in no wise be cleansed. 
So Vulg. non poterunt emundari. 

VI. As a Ν. 5>n joined with nn water, 
seems to denote shallow water which 
may be passed through, q. d. a practica- 
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ble water. occ! 2 Sam. xvii. 20; where 

the LXX wapyasoy μικρὸν τὰ ὕδατος, 

they passed over a little water. Here 
μικρὸν expresses thegeneral sense, though 

not the precise idea, of the Heb. 23). 

From this form and application of the 

Heb. Root the Arabs appear to have de- 

rived their Verb 520, which is by them 

often applied to a channel or well having 
but little water; and from this use of 
the Arabic word Schultens in his MS. 

Origines Hebraic makes 590 a He- 

brew Root of the same import, and ccn- 

sequently the Ὁ in 52.9 to be radical ; 
but the former interpretation seems the 
truer. 

b25> in Kal and Hiph. To be fully able, to 
support or sustain. (Comp. Sense LV, of 
by above.) occ. Prov. xviii. 14; where 
Vulg. sustentat sustains. Mal. iii. 2; 
where LXX vroweves will support. 

n> See under n> 

. 

To cry or shriek out, as a woman in labour, 
occ. 1 Sam. iv. 19, n>> mn Big with 
child (for) to cry out; the first Ὁ in nbd 
being considered as servile, and the infi- 
nitive n> being formed as usual in Verbs 
with » for the first radical. 

bby I. Tocry out, shriek or howl violently or 
repeatedly. \t occurs not as a V. in Kal, 
but asa Participle 55» Howling violently, 
yelling. occ. Deut. xxxii. 10; and fre- 
quently as a V. in Hiph. but it never 
changes the initial » into 1. See Isa. 
xiii. 6. Jer. xlvii. 2. Hos. vii. 14; and 
for b> Isa. xiv. 12, see in 5>m III. 
Also in a transitive sense, Jo cause to 
howl violently. occ. Isa. 111. 5; where 
observe, that in the Hiph. Verb isbn 
the formative 7 is retained after a ser- 
vile », as in ywim from yw’, 1717) from 
ITT ; 

As a N. fem. 15>» and in Reg. nb>> A 
howling or yelling. Zeph. i. 10. Jer. xxv. 
36, & al. 

Hence Greek Ολολυζω, Lat. Ululo, Eng. 
howl, wail, yawl, yell, Lat. ulula, Eng. 
owl; if all these words should not, as 
well as the Heb. » and 5%, be rather 
considered as formed immediately from 
the sound, let the reader judge. 

II. »>51n Ps. cxxxvii.3,is by some referred 

to this Root, and considered as a N. masc. 

plur. in Reg. from 5, and nnnw wwddin 
is accordingly translated our ejaculations 
ofjoy. But 1st, Thereis no other instance 

where a deflection from >> assumes a 1 
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instead of the»; nor, 2dly, is there any 
other instance where a word of the Root 
is used ἴῃ ἃ good sense; and 3dly, the 
structure of the sentence in the Psalm 
requires, according to the usual style of 
the poetic parts of Scripture, that 1»>>1n 
should correspond with 1221, our capti- 
vators, those who took us captive; and it 
is accordingly rendered by the LXX oi 
amalovles, and by the Vulg. qui abdux- 
eruut nos those who led us away: 1 can- 
not therefure help thinking, with the 
learned De Dieu, that the interpretation 
which makes 19>%n to be put by a 
Chaldaism for 1»¥nw those who spoiled 
us, is by no means contemptible; espe- 
cially since the Psalmist is here speaking 
of the Babylonians, and since the Chaldee 
Paraphrast explains it by x12 they who 


spoiled us. It must however be confessed |: 


that I do not meet with the V. 55n used 
for bw elsewhere either in the Biblical 
Chaldee or in the Targums. 


deduced the sense of the V. in Gen. 1]. 23. 
The children of Machirv712 by 11 * were 
brought up, dandled, treated as children 
or boys, upon the knees of Joseph: aplea- 
sing picture of an old man’s fondness for 
his descendants! So in Homer, Odyss. 
xix. lin. 401, the nurse places Ulysses, 
then lately born, on his maternal grand- 
father Autolycus’s knees, 


Tov ῥα of Ἐυρυκλεία φίλοις ems γενασι IKE 


And on the other hand, Il. ix. lin. 455. 
Amyntor imprecates it as a curse upon 
his son Phenix, that he might have no 
son to sit upon Amyntor’s knees: 


Mymore γενασιν οἷσιν εἐφεσσεσθαι Φιλον υἱον 

Ἐξ ἐμεθεν γεγαωτα- ; 
As Ns. fem. ΠῚ) 4 girl, a damsel. oce. 
Gen. xxxiv. 4. Joel iii. 8, or iv. 3. Zech. 
viii. 5. nid» Youth, time of being young. 
occ. Eccles. xi. 9, 10. As a N. mase. 4 
A child, offspring. occ. Gen. xi. 30, and 





ΠῚ. As a N. fem. 15> See under 52. (according to the Keri, and more than 
qo forty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices) 2 Sam. 
To procreate or breed young, to beget or| yi. 23. 1 One born. Gen. xvii. 12. 


bear; for, like the Greek yevvaw and 
Latin gigno, it is spoken both of the 
male and female. It is also applied both 
to man and beasts. See Gen. iv. 1, 2, 
16, 18. xxx. 39. xxxi. 8. Also, To cause 
to bring forth, to deliver of a child, as a 
midwife. occ. Exod. i. 16. In Niph. 13 
To be born. Gen. iv. 18. Lev. xxii. 27. 
1 K. xiii. 2, & al. freq. Also, To de born 
again, as it were, to become by a total or 
great change. Eccles. iv. 14. Job xi. 12, 
That vain hollow man (glancing at Job) 
may become wise, and the wild asse’s colt 
<>) tos ~may become, be regenerated a 
man. ‘This use of the V. is beautifully 
expressive, and is common in Arabic. 
See Schuliens’ Comment. and Scott, and 
comp. John iii. 3. In Hiph. pn To 
beget. Gen. xi. 27. xxv. 19, & al. freq. 
To bring forth, but ina figurative sense. 
Ps. vii. 15. Isa. lix. 4, & al. Comp. 
Proy. xxvii. 1. Also, To cause to bring 
Sorth. Isa. xvi. 9. Applied to the earth. 
Isa. ly. 10. In Hiph. To be barn. oce. 


Gen. xl. 20. Ezek. xvi. 4, 5. In Hith.|45 


shonin Toreckon one’s descent,declare one’s 
genealogy or pedigree. occ. Num. i. 18. 
AsaN. fem. πὸ A bringing forth, birth, 
parturition. Hos. ix. 11. Asa N. 1 
A son, a child, a young man, a lad. See 
Exod. i. 17. ii. 6, 7. Gen. iv. 23. xxi. 8, 
14, 15, 16. And from this N. may be 





Ley. xxii. 11. As Ns. fem. ni» Of- 
spring, progeny. occ. Ps. ex. 3. N19" A 
midwife, an assistant in bringing forth, 
Gen. xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 28. Exod. i. 15, 
& al. Fem. in Reg. ΠΡΟ Nativity. 
Gen. xi. 28: xxiv. 4, 7, ἃ al. Kindred. 
Gen. xiii. 7. Offspring. Gen. xlviii. 6. 
As a N. fem. plur. ΠΥ Generations, 


successive productions, or occurrences. See 


Gen. ii. 4. vi. 9, xxxvii. 2. Num. i, 20. 
From this Root is derived the Greek E:- 
λιθυια, in plur. EsAsbuias used in Homer 
as the name of a Goddess or Goddesses 
who presided over child-birth. See Il. xvi. 
lin. 187. Il. xix. lin. 108, 119. Tl. xi. 
lin. 270. In this last passage Homer 
makes the EsA:duies the daughters of 
Juno, or the air; but in the Orphic 
Hymns to Προθυραια (which see under 
bh IV.) that goddess also is herself 
called EsAsSuiaand Apremis, i. 6. the moon. 
Hence also Eng. to yield, i. e. produce. 
Also, A lad, and perhaps, by prefixing 
w, Child. 

? 
It has the same signification as sbi, but is 


*See English Translat, of 2 Sam. xxie 8; but 
observe that in this text one of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. 
omits 52%, one for that name reads Δ, and an- 
other ay. See 1 Sam. xviii. 19. -But comp. Tar- 
gum on 2 Sam. xxi. 8, and Glassii Philol. Sacr. in 
loc. col. 93, edit. Lips. 410, 1743. 
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used only in the future, imperative, and 
infinitive of Kal, and in Hiph. 

In Kal, To walk, go, in almost any man- 
ner, to come, go away, depart. Mic. i..8, 
& al. freq. To go, as a ship or vessel on 
the water. Gen. vii. 18. 1 K. xxii. 49. 
To go or be let down, as a corpse into 
a grave, 2 K. xiii. 21. To go forward, 
grow as a plant, Jer. xii. 2. Hos. xiv. 7. 
To flow, as rivers with water, Joel iii. 18, 
or 23. To act, behave, lead one’s life. 
Exod. xvi. 4. Deut. viii. 6. x. 12. xxix. 
18. Prov. ii. 13, & al. freq. In Hiph. 
pant and pot To cause to go, to lead, 
carry, bring, take away. Deut. viii. 2. 
Exod. ii. 9, & al. freq. 

aa 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb, but in Arabic 
the cognate Root *>1 signifies fo stick fust, 
adhere. So as aN. fem. nd» seems to 
signify 4n obstinate eruption or scabbiness, 
adhering to the skin, a tetter. So LXX 
Λειχὴν, and Vulg. Impetigo. occ. Lev. 
xxi. 20, xxii. 22. 

po See under pd 

wo 

This word is nearly related to ton, which 
see, (if indeed it ought to be reckoned a 
different Root,) as 7 to 117, 75» to 757, 


Dp 
understood, is equivalent to when. See 
Gen. ii. 4, 17. Isa. xi. 16. Lam. iii. 57. 
ton with the m emphatic prefixed, The 
day, is used for this day, to-day. Exod. 
xiv. 13. 2K. vi. 28. Also, At the time, 
now, Lat. Jam. Deut. xxxi. 21. 1 Sam. 
ix. 9. Neh. i. 6, & al. Also, In the day 
time. Neh. iv. 22. Hos. iv. 5. tov3 dt 
this day or time. Gen. xxv. 31. 1 Sam. 
ii. 16, ix. 27. 1K. i. 51. Isa. lviii, 4, 


‘Ye fast not at this day (see marg.), or, 


at this time, so as to make your votce to 
be heard on high, i. e. by Jehovah. See 
Vitringa. 

Plur. and fem. nin» (occ. Deut. 
xxxli. 7. Ps. xc. 15.) Days. Gen. viii. 
10, 12, & al. freq. Some days. Num. 
ix. 22. Neh.i.4. Also, A certain period 
of days, a year. See Exod. xiii. 10. Lev. 
xxv. 29. Jud. xvii. 10. xxi. 19. 1 Sam. 
i. 3. (comp. ver. 7.) xxxvi. 7. 

tn Two days, as this word always sig-. 
nifies, when the Ἱ is inserted. oec. Exod. 
xvi. 29. xxi. 21. Num. xi. 19. 

As a Particle formed with & postfixed, 
mn By day, in the day time, Exod. xiii. 
21, 22, & al. freq. - Also, Daily, ever 
day. Ps. xiii. 3. (so Symmachus καθ᾽ 
ἡμερανὴ Ezek. xxx. 16. 


_and, like ton, it denotes Tumult, tumul-|II. As a N. to» The or A sea, from its tu- 


iuous motion. It occurs not as V. but 
hence 
I. As a N. τῷ" The or A day, from the 
tumultuous motion or agitation of the ce- 
lestial fluid, while the sun is above the 
horizon. Gen. i. 5, 18. viii. 22. Psal. 
exxxvi. 8, ἃ al. freq. ‘‘ A good tele- 
scope,” says an excellent and pious Phi- 
losopher *, “ will shew us—what atumult 
arises in the air from the agitation of the 
sun-beams in the heat of the noon-day. 
The heaven seems transparent and un- 
disturbed to the naked eye; while a 
storm is raised in the air by the impulse 
of the light, not unlike what is raised in 
the waters v the sea by the impetuosity of 
thewind. It increases with the altitude of 
the sun; and when the evening comes 
on, it subsides almost into a calm.” 
iy His day, means the day of his birth. 
Job iii. 1. comp. ver. 3, 4, 8. Hos. vii. 5. 
dra In the day, is often used for at the 
time, for our time is measured princi- 
pally by days, and so, ἽΝ which being 


* The Rev. Mr. William Jones, in his Essay on 
the First Principles of Natural Philosophy, p. 241. 
pi: see more in his Physiological Disquisitiuns, p.91, 

58." ᾿ 





multuous motion by winds or tides. freq. 
occ. It is used more extensively than our 
Eng. word sea usually is, as for any large 
collection of waters, a lake. See Num. 
xxxiy. 3. Josh. iii. 16. xii. 3;—for a 
large river, as the Euphrates, Jer. li. 36. 
Zech. x. 11. comp. Isa. xxi. 1.—the 
Nile. Nah. iii. 8. Ezek. xxxii. 2, 3. 
Isa. xix. 5. xxvii. 1. Job xli. 22, or 81. 


‘See Vitringa on Isa.’ xix. 5. ‘ As the 


Nile in summer overflows the country of 
Egypt, the inhabitants from the most 
ancient times have called and still call 
that river the sea.” Michaelis, Supplem. 
p. 1083, who proves the latter part of 
his assertion from the Arabic writers.— 
For the large brazen or molten vessel in 
Solomon’s Temple for the Priests to wash 
in. This sea was emblematical of those 
sufferings and afflictions (comp. under 
ypp) whereby Christ the great High 
Priest was made perfect or consecrated to 
his office, (Heb. ii. 10.) and also of those 
by which his faithful servants, who in an 
inferiour sense are Priests also, (comp. 


| Pet. ii. 5. Rey. i. 6. v. 10.) are δαρ- 


tized (see Mat. xx. 22, 23.) and purified. 
See 1 K. vii. 23—25. 2-Chron. iv. 2—4. 
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It is further evident that in Gen. i. 10. 
Job xxxviii. 8. Ps. xxiv. 2, to» and plur. 
t=’ comprehend not only the ocean or 
sea as we Call it, but also 2° toinn the 
great abyss, or vast collection of waters 
an the bowels of the earth. 

Since the Mediterranean or Great Sea (as 
it is styled Josh. i. 4.) lay all along the 
western coast. of the Holy Land from 
north to south, hence t often denotes 
the west. Gen. xxviii. 14. Exod. x. 19. 
xxvi. 22. Isa. xlix. 12, & al. 

III. As a N. masc. plur. with a formative 
D, to and in Reg. "Ὁ, the final = being 
dropped in Reg. as it is in all other plurals 
which in their absolute form end in >’. 

1. Waters or waters in general, thus de- 
nominated like t the sea, from their 
being so susceptible of, and frequently 
agitated by, tumultuous motions. Gen. 1. 


370: 

2. Spoken of tears, Ps. cxix. 136. Jer. ix. 1. 
Lam. i. 16. 

3. Water having always been, as it still is, 
the principal drink, as bread the principal 

food (see under ton) II.) of the eastern 

nations, (see 1 K. xiii. 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 
22.). hence bread and water denote in 
general the necessaries of life. Isa. 111..1. 
xxxiil. 16, ἃ al. 

4, It signifies the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit through the preaching of the 
Gospel, or the doctrine of the Gospel at- 
tended by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
See Isa. xliv. 3. xxxv. 7. xli. 18. lv. 1. 
xii. 3. Ezek. xlvii. 1. Zech. xiv. 8. Comp. 
John iv. 10, 14. vil. 38,39. Rey. xxi. 6. 
Xun. ty 17. ͵ 

5. Waters denote a numerous and powerful 
nation or nations, especially as hostilely 
invading a country. Isa. viii. 7. Jer. xlvii. 
2. Comp. Isa. xvii. 12, 13. Ezek. xxvi. 
3, 10. 

6.—Inevitable and overwhelming calamities 
or afflictions. 2 Sam. xxii. 17. Ps. xviii. 17. 
Ixix, 2, 3, 15, 16. cxxiv. 4, 5. cxliy. 7. 
Isa. xxviii. 17. xliii. 2. Lam. iii. 54. 

7.—Posterity springing, as it were, from 
a common source. Num. xxiv. 7. Isa. 
xlviii, 1. Comp. Deut, xxxiii. 28. Psal. 
Ixviii. 27. 

IV. As a reduplicate N. masc. plur. in 
Reg.:m0 Waters, numerous or abundant 
waters. Exod. vii. 19. viii. 6, or 2. Josh. 
iv. 7, & al. freq. 

V. As a N. mase. plur. ἘΞ" or, as more 
than sixty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read, 0 Gen, xxxvi, 24. The Rabbins 





explain this by mules; the Vulg. renders 
it aquas calidas, warm waters; but the 
interpretation of the learned Bochart 
seems far better, namely, that tn here 
is the name of a people, probably the 
same as the gigantic Dn» Emim, men- 
tioned Gen. xiv. 5; of whom see under 
mx. Accordingly the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch here reads t0’n’87; and the Tar- 
gum in Gen. xxxvi. 24, renders the word 
by 8°23 giants; and Aguila and Sym- 
machus retain the Hebrew name res 
lamer the Emim; so that the passage 
ἼΔΩ Mon ns kYO uss should be ren- 
dered, who found, or lighted upon, the 
Emim in the desert. s¥0, when spoken 
of enemies, is used for lighting upon them, 
or even attacking them suddenly. See 
Jud.'i. 5. 1 Sam. xxxi.3. 2 Chron. xxii. 
8. Ps. xxi. 9; and Bochart, yol. ii. 238, 
& seq. 

Der. Jumble, from tov and 52 to mix, 
tumultuous mixture. Saxon gelioma, 
light, and English gleam, from m4 to 
reveal, appear, and 1; whence also, 
perhaps, Glimmer, glimpse. 

12) : ; 

In Hiph. To enlarge, amplify, make large, 
roomy, or spacious. Once, Ps. xvi. 4, 
Thou min shalt enlarge my Jot. Vulg. 
restitues shalt restore. 


This Root is not to be found in the com-. 


mon Lexicons, and "21 in the Psalm is 
usually referred to the Root Jon To sus- 
tain, support, as if it were the Participle 
Benoni in Kal from that Verb; but since 
on this supposition ὙΠ with the » in- 
serted would be a very irregular, and, I 
believe, unexampled form, and siuce the 
Root 4) in Arabic signifies To be large, 
ample, spacious, whence the N. 120) in 
Coli and Castell, Spactousness, freedom, 
** amplitudo spatii, libertas,” I have with 
Schultens in his, manuscript Origines He- 
braicze ventured to restore this Root; 
and very readily submit this interpre- 
tation of it, which a little differs from 
his *, to the Reader’s judgment. Thus 
far I had written in the second edition. 
I must now add, that in Ps. xvi. 4, two 
of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. read Jon, and 
nineteen of his MSS. and four ancient 
editions 01h, either of which words may 
be considered as the Participle masc. sing. 
Benoni, in Kal, from Jon to hold up, 
support. 

* “ Tu sortem meam facies laxissimam, omni sci- 

licet amplitudine bonorum auctam,” Schultens, 
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Ὧν 

Sait not as a V. in Kal, but seems to 
have nearly the same radical meaning as 
yor to be steady, firm. Thus the V. ‘In 
is of the same import as 778, and 9M’ as 
TTS. 

I. As a N. po The right hand, with or 
without +, from its steadiness or constant 
employment in work, comparatively with 
the left hand. See Gen. xlviii. 13, 14, 
17, 18. Jud. iii. 15, 16. So in Greek 
the right hand is called Δεξιὰ from de- 
ξασθαι to receive, take, on account of its 
aptitude for this purpose, and I suppose 
is in English denominated right from its 
fitness or rightness to perform our various 
works. 

The right hand figuratively denotes power 
or agency of God or man steadily and ef- 
Jectually exerted. See inter al. Bod. xv. 
6,12. Job xl. 9, or 14. Ps. Ixxiv. 11. 
Ixxvii. 11. Ixxxix. 43. exvili. 15, 16. So 
the right hand is the place of dignity 
or honour. See 1 K. ii. 19. Ps. xlv. 10. 
Ixxx. 18. ex. 1. But on this last text see 
Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 4. 
Eccles. x.2, The heart (understanding or 
sense) of a wise man is at his right hand, 
i.e. ready to be employed with dexterity 
and effect. 
From the hand, }1» and »9°, fem. m2" 
are applied to the ear, the foot, the eye, 
the shoulder of a beast, the finger, a pil- 
lar. See Exod. xxix. 20, 22. Zech. xi. 17. 
Lev. vii. 32. 1K. vii. 21, 2 Chron. iii. 
17. ‘3 ) 
In Hiph. To use the right hand. occ. 
1 Chron. xii. 2. Also, To go or turn to 
the right hand. occ. Gen. xiii. 9. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19. Ezek. xxi. 16. Isa. xxx. 21. 
ὙΠ 9718 1 When ye shall turn 
to the right hand, and when ye shall turn 
to the left. In this last text the δα is 
plainly substituted for the » which is used 
in the three others, and this manner of 
spelling confirms the near relation be- 
tween the Roots 7) and os above ob- 
served. 

If. As a N. jm» is used for the south, or 
southern part, and in this sense opposed 
to pby, the north, Ps. Ixxxix. 13. Comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 46. Job xxiii. 8, 9. It is 
highly probable from Gen. i. 27, com- 
pared with Gen. ii. 18—22, that Adam 
was formed on the morning of the sixth 
day, and so would naturally turn him- 
self first to the east, where the solar light 
first appears ; and thus the south would 
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be at his right hand, and might therefore 
be denominated from it. Milton has 
finely touched upon this circumstance, 
where Adam is giving Raphael an ac- 
count of himself, and the objects around 
him at his first formation : 


Straight toward Heav’n my wand’ring eyes I turn’d, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky. 
Thou Sun, said 1, fair Light—— 
While thus I call’d and stray’d I knew not 
whither, 

From where I first drew air, and first beheld 
This happy Light. 

Par. Lost, B. viii. lin. 257, 8, 273, 283, ἄς. 








But is it not more probable that the south 
was denominated ἢ», because, taking 
top the east for the fore-part of the 
earth, the south would be to the right 
hand? Comp. under tp III. 

ΠῚ. As Ns. jon The south, Josh. xii. 1, & 
al. freq. Also, The south wind. occ. Ps. 
Ixxviii.26. Cant.iv. 16. Comp. Zech. ix. 
14. jon The south. occ. Job ix. 9. 

“Ὁ ' 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To change, alter, ex- 
change. Ps. xv. 4. Jer. ii. 11. (where 
the first ἡ in on is plainly radical ; 
very many, however, of Dr. Kennicott’s 
read Yon without it) Lev. xxvii. 10. 
Mic. ii. 4, & al. freq. In Niph.1n3 To 
be changed. oce. Jer. xlviii. 11. In Hith. 
To change or alter oneself, or one’s condi- 
tion. Qu? occ. Isa. Ixi. 6. Compare the 
context. As a Ν, fem. ΠῚ An ex- 
change, commutation. Ley. xxvii. 10, 33. 
Ruth iv. 7. Comp. Job xv. 31. xx. 18, 
and Scott on these texts. 

II. As a N. 493 A Leopard, so called per- 
haps from this Root, on account of his 
variegated skin. But see Root 403. 

wi? | 

To feel, grope. It occurs in Hiph. Jud. 
xvi. 26. "wom And let me feel. And 
if this word be the true reading, we must 
say, that the Roots wn» and wn are of 
the same import as 20° and 20, > and 
νὴ. But seven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 
and among them the Complutensian edi- 
tion, read ‘wim and about twenty of 
his Codices, together with the Kerz, have 
yum. Comp. under wn. 

mm 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To press, squeeze, oppress, depress. So the 
LXX frequently render it by OAsbw. It 
occurs as a Verb ina natural sense. Psal. 
exli. 5, Let the righteous smite me kindly, 
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or (it shall be) a kindness, and reprove 
me, (it shall be) oil to my head, or a most 
excellent oil, (see Exod. xxx. 23.) 1° ds 
ws it shall not depress me (i. e.) my 
head, (comp. Gen. ili. 15.) it shall not 
make me hang down my head, as per- 
sons in great sorrow or dejection do; 
see Isa. lviii. 5; to which is opposed 
wre conn lifting up the head. Psal. iii. 4. 
Comp. Proy. xxvii. 6. In Psal. exli. 5. 
thirty-two of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. and 
one ancient printed edition, for »» read 
xy, But by the other applications of 
the Root 3 (which see) 32) seems the 
truer reading. 

IJ. As a N. 3» (with the first » radical, and 
formed as ἢ» from Mp, Ὁ}5 from MDD, PY 
from my, &c.) Wine, which is made by 
squeezing the grapes, the expressed juice of 
grapes. Gen. ix. 21. xlix. 11, & al. freq. 
It seems worthy of remark, that the Heb. 
name for wine has been retained with 
little variation in many other languages, 
as in the Greek O:vos, Lat. Vinum, whence 
Italian and Spanish Vino, and French 
Vin; in the Celtic or Welsh Gwin; in 
the Cimbric Uin, Gothic Wein, Old Ger- 
man Uuin, Danish Vien, Dutch Vin, 
Saxon pin, and Eng. Wine and Vine *. 

III. As a N. py (formed as yin from ΠΥ 
and "5 from 109, &c.) Mud, mire over- 
whelming or oppressing one on all sides. 
oce. Ps. xl. 8. lxix. 3. 

IV. As a V. in Kal, To oppress, afflict, or 
the like, in a moral sense. occ. Psal. 
Ixxiv. 8, 0333 We will oppress them. 
Comp. 13n Jer. xxii. 3. As a Participle 
Benoni in Kal, or as a participial N. 
masc. or fem. 13)" Oppressing, or an op- 
pressor. occ. Jer. xxv. 38. xlvi. 16. 1. 16. 
Zeph. iii. 1, ἃ al. In Hiph. myn 70 
oppress. Ezek. xviii. 12, 16, & al. 

V. As aN.niy The pigeon or dove, because 
particularly defenceless, and exposed to 
yapine and violence. See Ps. ly. 7. 
Hos. vii. 11. xi. 11. It is evident, that 
according to this interpretztion 7) in 
the form of a Particip. active, is used in 
a passive sense; and it requires but a 
slight acquaintance with the Hebrew 
language to know that not only the Par- 
ticiples active of some Verbs, but also 
the Verbs themselves in Kal have a pas- 
sive as well as an active signification, 
especially in those instances where the 
Hiph. conjugation is used as Kal, or in 
an active sense, as in this Root. 

* See Junius’s Etymol. Anglican. in Wine. 


Ἴ"-- ΤῊ} 

The poets, who are often the best describers 
of nature, forget not to paint the dove as 
the object of rapine. Thus Homer, 1]. xxi. 
lin. 493, &c, 

woe πσελεια 

Ἧ ῥα Y ὑπ᾽ ἐρηκος κοιλὴν εἰσεπτατο τσετρὴν 
Χηραμον" wd apa τῇ γε αλωμεναι αἰσιμον neve 
So when the falcon wings her way above, 


To the cleft cavern speeds the gentle dove, 
(Not fated yet to die.) 








Porr. 
Again, Il. xxii. lin. 139, ἅς. 


Hire κίρκος ocer Guy ελωφροτατος τσετεήνων 

ἱῬηΐϊδιως οἰμησε μετα τρηρωνα τσελειαν" 

Ἡ ὃὲ 9᾽ ὑπαιθα GoGerras ὁ δ᾽ ἐγγυθεν οξυ λεληχως 

Ταρφὲ ἐπαΐσσει» ἐλεεῖν TEE ἥυμος ἀνωγει- 

Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies, 

(The swiftest racer of the liquid skies) 

Just when he holds or thinks he holds his prey, 

Obliquely wheeling through th’ aérial way 

With open beuk, and shrilling cries he springs, — 

And aims his claws, and shoots upon his wings. 
Pore. 


So Virgil, Ain. xi. lin. 721, &c. 

Quam facile accipiter saxo sacer ales ab alto 

Consequitur pennis sublimem in nube columbam, 

Comprensamque tenet, pedibusque eviscerat uncis; 

‘Tum cruor & vulsw labuntur ab ethere plume. 

Not with more ease the falcon from above 

Shoots, seizes, gripes, and rends the trembling 

dove; 

All stain’d with blood the beauteous feathers fly, 

And is loose plumes come fluttering down the 

SKY. 
: Pir. 

mi See m3 and ΠΣ 

a 

I. In Kal, 70 suck. Job iii. 12. Joel ii. 16. Isa. 

Ix. 16. Ixvi. 11. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 19. 

As a participial N. px or px A suck- 

ling, a sucking child. Num. xi. 12. Jer. 

xliv. 7. In Hiph. 10 give suck, to suckle. 

Gen. xxi. 7. Exod. ii. 9. As a parti- 

cipial N. fem. np32 or ΠΡῸ 4 woman 

who gives, or has given suck, a wet 
nurse. Gen. xxiv. 89, xxxv. 8}. Exod. 

ii. 7. 

II. Applied to plants. As a N. pay 4 
young twig, shooting from a stock, a 
sucker. occ. Isa. liti. 2. As a N. fem. 
in Reg. Πρ» The same. Job viii. 16. 
Ps. Ixxx. 12. So Plur. in Reg. mp. 
oce. Ezek. xvii. 4. 

Der. Young, younker, &c. 

Ὁ» 

I. To found, lay the basis or foundation. See 
inter al. Josh. vi. 26: Ps.civ.5. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 7, As participial Ns. 10 A foun- 
dation, basis. Exod. xxix. 12. 2 Chron. 


+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 587. 








ADD" 
xxiv. 27, & al. 1019 Nearly the same. 
Deut. xxxii. 22. Isa. lvili. 12, & al. In 
Hiph. To lay for a foundation. 2 Chron. 
iii. 3, and shove (measures namely) Solo- 
mon 1D) laid as a foundation for build- 
ing. In Huph. To be founded, have the 
foundation laid. Ezra iii. 11. 
tmrown niipio 2 Sam. xxii. 8. The foun- 
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In two passages, namely, Exod. ν, 7; 1 Sam. 


ἽΜ.--- 


xviii. 29, it is supposed to be used with 
is instead of »; but in Exod. for ppoxn 
not only the Samaritan text, but like- 
wise three of Dr. Kennicott’s Heb. MSS. 
read p)’D1n, and four others ΟΠ. And 
in FON” 1 Sam. xviii. 29, the 8 is want- 
ing in the text of seven MSS. and in the 
margin of one more. (Comp. ver. 12, 15.) 


dations of the heavens are those founda- 
tions which were made by the heavens,| And with these various readings agree 
when they divided the waters from the] the Chaldee Targ. and the Syriac, LXX, 
waters, by forming the shell or hollow] and Vulg. Versions. 
sphere of earth between the two spheres |1D° 
of water. In the parallel place, Psal.|It is in sense, as well as sound, nearly re- 
xviii. 8, these are called 1M "ΟῚ the} lated to 4D. Comp. under jo’. 
Joundations of the mountains, and else-|1. In Kal, 70 restrain, check, discipline. See 
where yx ΥἹΟῚ the foundations of the| Isa. viii. 11. Jer. xxxi. 18. Ley. xxvi- 
earth, Ps. Ixxxii. 5. Prov. viii. 29. Isa.| 18, 28. Deut. iv. 36. viii. 5. xxi. 18. 
xxiy. 18. Comp. Job xxxviii. 4. Ps.| 1K. xii. 11. 2 Chron. x. 14. Psal. xciv. 
xvili. 16. xxiv. 2. civ. 5. Prov. iii. 19. 10. In Niph. To be restrained, disci- 
II. As a N. 1D», or, according to twenty-| plined, to receive discipline or correction. 
four of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS, Ἢν A be-| Lev. xxvi. 23. Ps. ii. 10. Jer. vi. 8. 
ginning. occ. Ezra vii. 9. Il. As a N. 1019 In general, Restraint, 
ΠῚ. In Kal, To found, as a nation or peo-| somewhat restraining. 
ple. Isa. xxiii. 13. In Niph. 70 de thus|1. Plur.. in Reg. “pid and fem. nD 
Sounded. Exod. ix. 18. comp. ver. 24. Bands or bonds. Ps. exvi. 16. Isa. lii. 2. 
IV. To found, settle, establish. Isa. xiv.32.| Jer. ν. 5. xxvii. 2. Job xxxix. 5; in 
V. To establish, ordain, decree. Ps. viii. 3.} which last-cited passage, as well as in 
civ. 8. 1 Chron. ix. 22. Esth. i. 8. mtn} others, it is opposed to mnb opening, 
mipin The decreed rod. occ. Isa. xxx.32.| loosing. The LXX frequently render 
VI. In Niph. To be founded, firmly fixed, or| ny Dy by decpes bonds. 


resolved. occ. Ps. ii. 2. xxxi. 14. 2. Restraint, roe sg Deut. xi. 2. Job 
VII. As Ns. 10 and ‘nb See under 4D. v. 17, ἃ al. freq. Job xii. 18, Dip 
yor @ nna t2bn He looseth the bond of kings, 


“‘ He destroys their * binding power, 


This Root is nearly related to 4D (which 
their authority, by dethroning them. The 


see) as 2 to 10, ἅς. 70 smear over, 


anoint. Once, Exod. xxx. 32; but ob-| expression may allude to the royal belt, 
serve that for 10» fifteen of Dr. Kenni-| one of the insignia of majesty. Comp. 
cott’s Codices read 7b’, and the Samari-| Isa. xlv. 1.” Scott, whom see. As aN. 


tan Pentateuch 101»; both which words| fem.in Reg. ΠῚ Discipline, correction. 

may be considered as the 3d pers. masc.|* occ. Ezek. xx. 37. 

sing. fut. in Huph. from the Root 7p. |4» 

As aN. yo See under Jo I. I. In Kal, To appoint, constitute. occ. Jer. 
FD? xlvii. 7. Mic. vi. 9. 2 Sam. xx. δ; And 
1. In Kal and Hiph. To add, increase. See| he tarried v1y" Swe spoT [Ὁ beyond the 

Lev. v. 16. vi. 5. Ps. exv. 14. Isa. xxvi.] set time which he had appointed (to) him. 

15. xxxviii, 5. Jer. xlv. 3. Job xlii. 10.) So in Hiph. To appoint, fix, particularly 

Prov. i. 5. as time. occ. Job ix. 19, Who will or can 
II. With the infinitive mood following,| appoint me a time? for trial namely. 








with or without >, or with another Verb 
connected with θ᾽ by 1, To repeat, do 
again. See Gen. iv. 2, 12. xxv. 1. 2 K. 
xxiv. 7. freq. occ. It is sometimes fol- 
lowed by another Verb in the same form 
without } intervening, and then also de- 
notes a repetition of the action expressed 
by the latter Verb. See Prov. xxiii. 35. 


Isa, ii. 1. Hos. i. 6. Comp. Isa. xlvii. 1. 





Who can sit as judge between me and 
God ?—** Who shall be the judge of 
God?” Scott. Jer. xlix. 19,— spy», 
or, according to the fuller reading of 
forty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, »»y1, 
Who will appoint me the time? i.e. to 
fight or contend with me. So Jer. 1. 44, 


* Comp. 1 K. xii, 11, 14, Ps ii. 3. 
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where twenty-eight of the Doctor's Co- 
dices read sy. As a N. mase. “ΜΘ 
plur. Oy and (2 Chron. viii. 13,) 
ΤῊΝ A set regular time, a season. Gen. 
i. 14. xvii. 21. xxi, 2, ἃ al. freq. Ps. 
civ. 19, He made the lunar light (not for 
seasons or set times in the sense of sacred 
seasons or periodical feasts, comp. under 
win II. but) according to (its) seasons, 
or periodical returns of continually in- 
creasing or waning light; so it follows 
in the text, the solar light knoweth 1820 
his going off, or setting. As aN. fem. 

. ΠΡ Appointment. occ. Josh. xx. 9. 

II. Spoken of a woman, 70 betroth, to ap- 
point her for a wife. occ. Exod. xxi. 
8, 9. The word implies the solemn re- 
cognition of the contract. So LXX xa- 
θομολογησηται. 

III. In Niph. To be convened, to meet or 

assemble by appointment. See Num. x. 4. 
xiv. 35. Josh. xi. 5. Amos. iii. 3, Can 
two men walk together, except \1¥)3 they 
be agreed, or meet by appointment? As 
8 Ν. 30 A meeting. Hence ἽΜ bax 
the tabernacle of meeting, so called be- 
cause God promised there 33 to meet 
with Moses and the children of Israel. 
See Exod. xxv. 22. xxix. 42, 43. xxx. 36. 
In Ps. Ixxiv. 8, we read of All the “yn 
of God, which the learned Prideaux (Con- 
nect. vol. i. p. 387, &c. 8vo.) whom see, 
thinks were rather proseucheé than syna- 
gogues, i.e. rather open courts where the 
people met to pray each man for himself, 
than covered buildings, where a public 
service was μα αν νέδος resembling that of 
our parish churches, and consisting in a 
form of common prayers, and in reading 
and expounding the law and the —. 
to the congregation there assembled *. 
But Vitringa (De Synagog. Vet. tom. i. 
p. 403, &c.) thinks bx ‘yo 52 means, 
sep to Exod. xxv. 22, all those 
places where God had formerly met with 
the Patriarchs, and where some monu- 
ments or memorials of those divine ap- 
pearances had been erected. Comp. 
Michaelis, Supplem. p. 1111. 
In Job xxx. 23, the grave is called n'a 
sw the house of appointment, or rather, 
of meeting, to all living. Comp. ch. ili. 
18, 19. 

IV. As aN, fem. sy (formed as 17> from 
3°) in Reg. my An assembly met by 


‘ * See Greek and English Lexicon to New Test. in 


Προσευχὴ and Suveywyn, and the Authors there 
quoted, 
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previous appointment. ‘Thus it is applied 
not only to the regular meeting of Israel, 
Exod, xii. 3, 6, 19, 47, & al. freq. but 
to the seditious assembly of Korah and his 
associates. See Num. xvi. 5, 6, 11, 16. 
xxvi. 9, 10. xxvii. 5. -So it differs from 
bp, which denotes any assembly whether 
regular or irregular. freq. occ. In Jud. 
xiv. 8, ἘΞ Δ ΠῚ is used for a swarm of 
bees, whose wonderful and regular polity, 
or economy in their works, it is well 
known, resembles that of human society. 
Virgil particularly observes, Georg. iv. 
lin. 153, 5, 

Sole communes natos, consortia tecta 


Urbis habent, magnis agitant sub legibus evwm; 
Et patriam sole, et certas novére penates. 
They, they alone, a general interest share, 
Their young committing to the publick care, 
And all concurring to the common cause, 
Live in fix’d cities under settled laws. 

Warron. 


And again, lin. 215, 216, speaking of 
their king, or, as the moderns call it, 
their queen, 


Omnes 
Circumstant fremitu denso stipantque frequentes. | 











——With awe they him surreund, 
And crowd about him with triumphant sound. 
Warton 


Comp. under 729 IV. 

my? 

I. It is rendered to sweep away, but, as it 
is spoken of hail, seems rather to signif 
to overturn ; so the Vulg. subvertet, Theo- 
dotion ταραξει shall disturb. oce. Isa. 
xxviii. 17; where observe that the struc- 
ture of the sentence proves that My is 
the third person masc. preter. and con- 
sequently that the " and 7 are both ra- 
dical. 

II. As a N. masc. plur. tory Shovels, for 
turning up the ashes of the brazen altar 
of the tabernacle or temple on a heap. 
See Exod. xxvii. 3. 1 Κὶ, vii. 45. 

wy 

It seems nearly related to 1» (which see) as 
ot? to 2, &c. 

To. strengthen. It occurs not as a V. 
but hence, as a Participle Niph. 113 
Strong, robust. So Targ. ΡΠ Once,’ 
Isa. xxxiii. 19. Symmachus renders the 
word αναιδὴ impudent, and the Vulg. in 
like manner, impudentem. Comp. Deut. 
xxviii. 50. 

toy 

I. To cover. It occurs, according to some, 
Isa. lxi. 10. But see under nvy. 





αὐ ne 
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If. Chald. from the Heb. yy To. counsel, 
advise, καὶ being, as usual, changed into Ὁ. 
In Hith. To consult one another, to con- 
sult together. occ. Dan. vi.7, or 8. As 
Ns. soy Counsel. occ. Dan. ii. 14. oy 

, A counsellor. occ. Ezra vii. 14, 15. 

7 

I. In Hiph. To profit, benefit, advantage. 
1 Sam. xii, 21. Job xv. 3, & al. freq. 
In Job xxx. 13, does it not signify, To 


yp—"y 
or information. Exod. xviii. 19. Num. 
xxiv. 14, & al. freq. In Niph. To δὲ 
counselled, consult, take counsel. Isa. xl. 
14. Psal. Ixxi.10, & αἱ. In Hith. Το take 
counsel together, consult among themselves. 
occ. Ps. Ixxxiii. 4. As a N. fem. ΠῺΣ 
Counsel, advice given, Proy. xii. 15,—or 
taken, Isa. xiv. 26. As aN. fem. plur. 
niyo or niyyD Counsels, designs. Prov. 
xxii. 20. Jer. vii. 24. Ps. ἰχχχὶ, 13, ἃ al. 


esteem or reckon again, in lucro ponere, |1¥» See under My 
lucro apponere, and so to rejoice, triumph | wy See under nwy 


in? See Scott. 


mp? 


Hence perhaps, Eng. Adjective Well,| With a radical, but. mutable or omissible, 1. 
also weal and wealth. In Kal, To be fair, beautiful. Cant. iv. 10. 


II. As a N. by» The ibex, a species of wild 
goat. See under my XI. 

py’ See under my 
’ 

To dissolve, melt, dissipate. This seems the 
idea of the word; accordingly the LXX 
frequently render it by exAvw, as 1 Sam. 
xiv. 28. 2 Sam. xvi. 2, 14. xvii. 29, and 
(according to the Alexandrian MS.) Jud. 


vii. 7. Ezek. xxxi. 7, & al. Also in a 
transitive sense, To make beautiful, deco- 
rate. occ. Jer. x. 4. In Hith. To make 
oneself fair or beautiful. occ. Jer. iv. 30. 
As aN. masc. and fem. na’ Fair, beau- 
tiful. Gen. xxxix. 6, xii. 14, & al. freq. 
So Fem. in Reg. nb Gen. xii. 11, xxix. 
17, & al. As aN. "Βν Beauty. Isa. iii. 
24, & al. freq. 


viii. 15. 2 Sam. xxi. 15. So the other|M 5» 70 be exceedingly beautiful. occ. Ps. 


ancient Greek versions, in Isa. xl. 28. 


xlv. 3. 


I. In Kal, To be tired, spent, or dissolved|n®’ 


with fatigue. Isa. xl. 28, 31. Jer. ii. 24./I. 


As a N. ἢν» Tired, spent. 2 Sam. xvi. 2. 
Isa. xl. 29, & al. Fy (formed as dn 


In Kal, Jo breathe or blow, as the air 
in motion *. Gen. ii. 7.. Comp. Ezek. 
xxxvil. 9, So in Hiph. Cant. iv. 16. 


from dn», yp from yp’) Nearly the same,| II. In Kal, To breathe out, utter by breath 


Gen. xxv. 29, 30, & al. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. mpyin Dissolutions, 
meliings. occ. Job xxii. 25, Mipyin FDI 
Silver of meltings, i. e. silver that hath 
been several times melted in the fire. So 
the LXX qwemvpwuevoy that hath under- 
gone or been melted in the fire. 

ILL. As aN. fem. nan That which causeth 

fatigue to others, indefatigable strength. 
So Targum xbpin Overpowering strength, 
Syr. muny, and Vulg. Fortitudo. occ. 
Num. xxiii. 22. xxiv. 8. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. mayin The high 
tops of mountains (so LXX uy, Vulg. 
altitudines) whose ascent wearies the 
traveller. occ. Ps. χον, 4, Montis anheli. 
Claudian De Rapt. Pros, IIL. 384, 


So pleased at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky: 


or voice, Prov. xix. 9. Hab. ii. 3. Psal. 
xxvii. 12, bon na “ And such as breathe 
out cruelty.” Eng. Translat. So Homer, 
Il. iii. lin. 8, Mevex τῦνείόντες, Breath- 
ing courage; Cicero, Catilin. ii. 1, Sce- 
lus anhelantem, Breathing out or puffing 
with wickedness; Ad Herenn. iy. 55, 
Anhelans ex intimo pectore crudelitatem, 
From the bottom of his breast breathing 
out cruelty. Comp. Acts ix. 1, Eumvewy 
ἀπειλῆς καὶ Gove, ““ Breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter,” Eng. Translat. but 
see Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Eunvew. 
In Hiph. The same. Prov. vi. 19, & al. 
comp. Ps. xii. 6. In Hith. nan To 
draw and emit the breath strongly, as in 
ain, to pant, anhelare. occ. Jer. iv. 31. 


III. In Hiph. To puff at. See under ΠῈΣ 


Il 


Th’ eternal snows appear already past, IV. As aN. 1°) Cinders, ashes. See under 


And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way: 


m3, to which Root m5” is nearly related, 
as 21} to 1¥3, Wp» to wp. 


Th’ increasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes, yd? . p 3 ἢ 
_ Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ᾿ Occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hiph. To 


Popn’s Essay on Criticism, lin. 227, &c. 


yy 


* See Hutchinson’s Introduc. to Moses’ Sine 


In Kal, To advise, give counsel, advice,| Princip. p. 36, 37. 
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radiate, irradiate, as a stream of light. 
occ. Job iii. 4. To irradiate, shine forth, 
as God in glory. occ. Deut. xxxiii. 2. 
Ps. 1. 2. Ixxx. 2; and that either in 
vengeance. occ. Ps. xciv. 1,—or in kind- 
ness. occ. Job x. 3. Also, 70 cause to 
shine or trradiate. occ. Job xxxvii. 15, 
way De wpm And causeth the light of 
his cloud to irradiate. This seems an 
allusion to that glorious and wonderful 
phenomenon, the rainbow. See Scott on 
the place, and comp. Gen. ix. 13, 14. 
Ecclus. 1. 7. As aN. fem. in Reg. nya’ 
Splendour, brightness, glory. oce. Ezek. 
xxviii. 7, 17. Asa N-ypn Light shining. 
occ. Job x. 22, yam And the light as 
thick darkness. 

Hence perhaps Gr. φεγγος splendour, gey- 
yw to shine, &c. 


no 
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or out. freq. occ. In Huph. xyin To be 
brought forth or out. Ezek. xxxviii. 8, 
& al. 


This V. is applied, inter al. to the produc- 


tions of the earth or of vegetables. Gen. 
i. 12. Dent. xiv. 22. 1K. iv.33. Job 
viii. 16. Isa. xi. 1—to the offspring of 
man, Gen. xv. 4. xxxv. 11. 2 K. xx. 18. 
—to the solar light’s going forth upon 
the earth, Gen. xix. 23. Jud. ν 31; so 
to the stellar lights, Neh. iv. 15, or 21. 
Comp. Ezek. vii. 10.—to the springing 
or coming forth of waters, Deut. viil. 7. 
Ezek. xlvii. 1.—to a protuberant eye, Ps. 
Ixxiii. 7—to a projecting tower, Neh. 
iii, 25.—to words uttered, Jud. xi. 36. 
1 Sam. ii. 3. comp. Isa. xlviii. 20.—to 
the termination of a border or limit, 
Num. xxxiv. 9, 12. Josh. xv. 3, 4, 9.— 
to money expended or disbursed, 2 K. 


This word is nearly related to Mna 70 en- 
tice, persuade, as 17» to 1). 
I, It occurs as a V. in Kal, Gen. ix. 27, 


xii. 11, 12.—to an estate going out of the 
buyer’s or mortgagee’s hand to the ori- 


n> ross nb’ God shall persuade (—at- 
tire en douceur, French Translat.) Japhet ; 
which was fully accomplished by his pos- 
terity’s conversion to christianity. ‘The 
name Iamelos, i.e. Japhet, continued fa- 
mous among his descendants the Grecks, 
and was also well known to the Romans. 
See Bochart’s Phaleg. lib. iii. cap. 1. In 
Niph. Job xxxi. 27, 929 9ND2 nan And 
my heart hath been secretly enticed. But 
observe that in both these texts ND’ may 
be referred to Mnb, which see. 

IJ, As a N. n5io plur. ἘΞ ΠΒῚ Ὁ and nbn 
A persuasive fact, event or sign, given for 
conviction, whether strictly miraculous 
and exceeding the powers of nature, as 
Exod. vii. 9. xi. 9, 10; or not, as Isa. xx. 
3. Ezek. xii. 6, 11. xxiv. 24,27. So Zech. 
iii. 8. Joshua the high priest and his com- 
panions were ΠΕῚΘ wx typical men, i.e. 
men raised up by God as types of Christ, 
and as proofs that God would bring his 
servant the BRANCH. 

III, As a N. nan 4 sign or example to 
others, ὑποδειγμα (see 2 Pet. ii. 6.); 50 
Vulg; exemplum. occ. Job xvii. 6, He 
(Eliphaz) has made me a by-word of the 
people, and I shall be, or that I may be, 
han an example before them. For the 
interpretation of this difficult text I am 
indebted to Mr. Scott, whom see. 


RY? 


In Kal, To come or go forth, or out, in al- 
most any manner, In Hiph. 70 cause to 
come forth or out, to bring or carry forth 





1. 


ginal owner, Lev. xxv. 28, 33.—to a 
servant going out free, Exod. xxi. 2. Lev. 
xxv. 54.—to the heart leaping or starting 
in sudden fear, Gen. xlii. 28; where the 
LXX, preserving the idea of the Heb. 
e¢es-y, and the French Translation excel- 
lently, tressaillit started. 


The final κα of this Root (as in 82, 8¥D and 


others) is twice dropt, namely in the V. 
‘ny for *ns¥? Job i. 21; and in the Par- 
ticiple Benoni Kal, fem. ΠΡ for navy 
Deut. xxviii. 57; where, as to the ex- 
pression coming out from between her feet, 
it may be remarked, that Homer uses a 
similar one for being born, Il. xix. lin. 110, 
‘Os κεν weor μετὰ moro! γυναικος, who- 
ever shall fall between (‘ intra” Clarke) 
the feet of a woman, And observe that 
in Job about twenty, and in Deut. about 
ten of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices supply 
the radical x. 


As a participial N. sy, and more rarely 


YD A coming, going, or being brought 
out or forth; it is applied to the same 
subjects and in almost as extensive a 
manner as the V. and denotes 

The act of going or coming forth. Num. 
xxxili. 2, Ps. xix. 7. Ezek. xii. 4. Mic. 
vy. 1, or 2, vows And his (the Mes- 
siah's) goings forth have been from of old, 
mb mn from the days of antiquit y,— 
not his eternal generation from the Fa- 
ther, as this word has been tortured to 
signify, but his goings forth to action, his 
proceedings or acts for the benefit of his 
people and the destruction of his enemies, 


9 
ae 


3. 


= A 
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as the Verb s¥ is often applied. See 
Mic. i. 3. Jud. iv. 14, Ps. Ik. 12. Ixviii. 
8. Ixxxi. 6. Isa. xxvi. 21. Hab. iii. 13. 
Zech. xiv. 3. Comp. Hos. vi. 3. 

—The thing which goeth or cometh out. 
Num. xxx. 13. Deut, viii. 3. xxiii. 23. 
Ps. Ixxxix. 35. 

—The place whence any thing comes. Job 
xxviii. 1. Isa, lviii. 11. Ps. Ixv. 9. Ixxv. 
7; in which last passage 8¥1 is used for 
that part of the heavens whence the 
solar light 88° cometh forth, i.e. the east. 
Comp. Ps. xix. 6, 7. 

Spoken of water, A spring. 2 K. ii. 21. 
Isa. xli. 18. 


As aN. fem. plur. nisy1n and nxyin Goings 
Sorth, as of a border. Num. xxxiv. 8. 


Josh. xv. 4, 11. Ps. Ixviii. 21, mind 
mxsin Goings forth with regard to (i.e. 
from) death. Prov. iv. 23, For out of it 
(the heart, are) to»M ΓΙ the issues of 
life. This is true both in a natural and 
a spiritual sense. 

s a N. fem. πὲν and in Reg. πεν Ex- 
crement. Isa. xxviii. 8. Deut. xxiii. 14. 
Ezek. iv. 12. Also, Filthiness in a spi- 
ritual sense, Prov. xxx. 12. Isa. iv. 4. 
Hence as a N. mase. plur. Spoken of 
garments ἘΞ, and Day Filthy. occ. 
Zech. iii. 3, 4. 


ss¥n¥ occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 


form, but as a N. masc. plur. dropping 
the initial > Conysy. 


§ 1. Produce of the earth. Job xxxi. 8. Isa. 





ΧΙ. 5. xxxiv. 1; in which last cited 
passage it seems to denote, not literally 


. the vegetable produce of the earth, as 


trees, plants, &c. but poetically and figu- 
ratively its animal produce, i.e. the men 
who are produced in it. So the Heb. 
MRYRY 55) is explained by the Targum 
ma pwns 52) And all who dwell in it, and 
the LXX καὶ ὁ λαὸς ὃ ev αὐτῇ And 
the people that ἐξ in it. See Vitringa. 


2. Offspring of man. Job xxvii. 14. Isa. 


xlviii. 19. Comp. Isa. xxii. 24. 


3. Spiritual offspring. Isa. \xi. 9. 
Der. French and Eng. Issue, by which 


word our Translators render the V. xy 
Isa. xxxix. 7, the N. mgyn Ps. Ixviii. 20. 
Prov. iy. 23, and the N. ξεν Isa. 
xxii. 24. 


ay 
‘This word is nearly related to 233, as wp» 


to ὥρη; but I concur with those Lexi- 
con-writers who make it a distinct Root, 
because I never find 1 inserted after 3 in 
Δ. as it should regularly be, if 2¥2 were 
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the Niphal Conjugation of ἃν, and be- 
cause the 5 15 plaizly radical in the Hith. 
ayn. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To set, settle, place 
steadily or firmly, in a certain situation 
or place, statuere, constituere. The word 
implies fixedness or steadiness. See Gen. 
xxi. 28, 29. xxxiil. 20, xxxv. 14. Ps. 
Ixxivy. 17. Isxvili. 13. Prov. xv. 25, 
(where LXX esygice hath settled, esta- 
blished) Jer. ν. 26, (where LXX esyoay 
have set) Lam. iii. 12. 1 Sam. xiii. 21, 
A file—j2777 YT? to set the goad, as we 
likewise speak. In Hith. ann To set 
or place oneself steadily and firmly, to 
stand still, Exod. viii. 20. xiv. 13. xix. 17. 
Num. xi. 16. xxii. 22. Deut. vii. 24, & 
al. freq. It is once in Hith. written 
without the », Exod. ii. 4. 

If. As a N. a¥n. 

1. A station, place of standing still or firm. 
Josh. iv. 8,9. So Eng. Translation in 
the former verse. The place where the 
priests’ feet stood firm. 

2. A station or stiuation in life, apparently 
fixed or firm. Isa. xxii. 19. 

3. A miliiary station, post or garrison. 1 
Sam. xiv. 1, 4, 6, 11, 15. 

4. A stationary army. 158. xxix. 3. Comp. 
Luke xxi. 20. 

if. As a N. fem. F230 A military station. 
oce. 1 Sam. xiv. 12, Binet 

IV. As Ns. fem. M2¥D and πεν (2 Sam. 
xviii. 18.) A standing pillar. It is often 
used for those sacred, memorial οὐ re- 
presentative pillars which, till forbid- 
den to the Israelites (see Ley. xxvi. 1. 
Deut. xvi. 22.) probably on account 
of the idolatrous abuse of them, were 
used in the true as well as in the-false 
worship. See Gen. xxviii. 18, 22. 
xxxi. 13. xxxv. 14. Exod. xxiii. 24. 
xxxiv. 13. Deut. xii. 3. 2 K. x. 26, 27. 

_ And they brought forth the Mayo, or 
(as fifteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read) nay, so LXX syAzy (sing.) of the 
house of Baal, Ma xw and burnt it (the 
mayo) and they brake in pieces the 
naxy of Baal. Our Translators render 
the word here zmages or statues, but 
the LXX σηλὴν a pillar, or σηλας pil- 
lars; and 1 cannot help thinking that 
this pillar or pillars were of a similar 
kind to that described by Herodian as 
being consecrated to the sun under the 
title of Ελαιαγαξαλος Elaiagabalus, and 
to be seen in his magnificent temple 





at Emesa in Syria; in which, says my 
T 
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Author, * “ there stands not any image 
made with hands, as among the Greeks 
and Romans, to represent the god; but 

‘there is a very large stone, round at the 
bottom, and terminating in a point, of a 
conical form, and a black colour; which 
they pretend fell down from Jupiter.” 
What could this conical black stone stand- 
ing in the Temple of the Sun represent 
but the spirit or gross air perpetually 
returning from the circumference of the 
system, and supporting the action of the 
solar fire at the centre? Comp. under 
bya LI. and 35 V. 38 Note. 

Fossius, De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. 
cap. 5, derives the name Edazagabalus, 
or, as it was otherwise spelled, Elagabalus 
or Alagabalus, from 7% a god, and the 
Syriac 221 0 form, and so makes it equi- 
valent to Ὁ Ἥλιος Δημίιδργος, Lhe Sun, 
the Former or Maker of the universe +. 
This is, I think, in a general view right. 
But I am persuaded that these Eastern 
idolaters, at least in ancient times, meant 
something more precise and particular 
by calling the solar fire 23 mds the for- 

' mative god, namely, that he was conti- 
nually forming the gross air or spirit, 
which flowed to him, into light, and in 
this form emitting it towards the extre- 
mities of the system, to be there starken- 
ed or reformed into spirit, which was 
again to be returned to the central fire, 
and again, as light, emitted, and that, by 
this. continual transmutation and circula- 
tion of the celestial fluid, their god was 
perpetually keeping up and renewing all 
the various forms of animals and vegeta- 
bles with which our earth so wonderfully 
abounds. The several pillars in the house 
of Baal, 2 K. x. (if there were several) 
might be intended to represent the seve- 
val streams of the spirit. In Jer. xliii. 13, 
mention is made of ΠΣ ΤῸ the pillars of 
Beth-shemesh, i. e. the Temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis in Egypt, which pil- 
lars it is there foretold that Nebuchad- 
μοῦσαν should break in pieces s and no 
doubt he did so when he ravaged Egypt. 


* Ayaka μεν ἐν, ὥσπερ wap? Ἕλλησιν ἡ Ῥωμαίοις, 
Mey ᾽ ba backs ee 


pay 
But they were afterwards renewed, and 
became famous in profane history under 
the name of the Obelisks. Ammianus 
Marcellinus has described them, lib. xvii. 
cap. 4, where he has a long account of 
the Obelisk removed to Rome by:Con- 
stantius, besides two others which Augus- 
tus had transported thither from Helio- 
polis. And Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 424, 
speaking of the Preenestine pavement, of 


‘ which he has given a print, says, ‘* At 


Heliopolis (i.e. Beth-shemesh, or the house 
or city of the sun, Jer. xliii. 13.) we are 
very agreeably entertained with the obe- 
lisks that were erected before it.” One of 
which fifty-eight feet high remains to this 
day. See Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 
tom. i. p. 80. Many authors have ob- 
served, that as obelisks were dedicated to 
the sun, so their zapering and pointed 
form was intended to represent his rays- 
See Shaw’s Trav. p. 365. 


In Gen. xxxv. 20, we read that Jacob set 


up Mayo a pillar upon or near Rachel's 
grave. So in Homer, 1]. xi. lin, 371, 
Paris, when going to shoot at Dzomed, 
couches behind the pillar which had been 
erected upon or near the tumudus ‘or 
grave of Ilus, 


STHAH: xexAsuevog, ανδροχμήτῳ exs Tumby, 
lAw Aapdovsdac—— 


So at the funeral of Elpenor, Odyss. xii. 


lin. 14, we find Ulysses and his com- 
panions 


Τυμθον χευαντες, καὶ ἐπὶ STHAHN epuoayresy © 


forming a tumulus, and erecting a pil- 
lar; and in Il. xvi. lin. 457 and 675, a 
heap of earth and a pillar are mentioned 
as the usual tokens of respect paid to the 
dead, al 


TYMBQ, re, ΣΤΉΛΗ, τὰ τὸ yap yepas ἐστι 5α- 
YOVTWY. ἶ , 
And that women, as well as men, were 
honoured with them, appears from Il.xvil. 
lin. 434, 5, i 
STHAHi—————jr_ ert TYMBQ: 
Ἄνερος εἱστήκει reOvnoros, ne TYNAIKOS. 
And Dr. Chandler, Travels in Greece, in 
his account of Athens, remarks, that ‘‘in 


------ 








εἰδὲν ἑστηκε χειροποιήτον, Θεξ Pegor εἰκογα: Λιθος δὲ τις ες 
βεγιστος, κατωθεν τπεριφερης, Anywy εἰς οξυτητα" κωνοει- 
δὲς αὑτῳ τὸ σχημα, μελαινα τε ἡ χροια" διοπετὴ τε αὖ- 
Τὸν εἰναι σεμνολογεσιν. Herodian, lib.-v. cap. 5, 
p. 182, edit. Oxon. See Leland’s Advantage and 
Necessity of Christian Revelation, Part I. ch. xx. p. 
419, ἄς. Bvo. edit. and Jablonski Prolegom, in 
Panth. egypt. p. 80, &c. ᾿ 
f Comp, Bochart, Canzan. lib, iicap. δ. 


the courts of the houses lie many round 
stele, or pillars, once placed on the graves 
of the Athenians, and a great number are 
still to be seen applied to the same use in 
the Turkish burying grounds before the 
Acropolis.” Comp. Solon’s Law cited by 
Cicero De Leg. ii. 26. 














δὲ χα. J's! 

V. As aN. fem. nayo Firm, abiding, sub- 
stance, as the stock or stump of a tree, 
**statumen, stipes.” Vitringa. Isa. vi. 13. 

VI. To set, constitute, appoint. Deut. xxxii. 
8. So LXX εςησεν. 

VII. Chald. As a Participle or participial 
N. ay» Firm, certain, true, occ. Dan. ii. 
8, 45. vi. 12, or 13. AsaN. fem. s2°¥" 
Certainty, truth. occ. Dan. iii. 24, vii. 
16, 19. 

ay 

In Kal, but more frequently in Hiph. To 
place, set or leave in a certain situation 
or condition. See Gen. xxx. 38. xxxiii. 
15. Deut. xxviii. 56. Jud. vi. 37. vii. 5. 
1 Sam. vy. 2. Job xvii. 6. Jer. li. 34. 
Hos. ii. 3. In Niph. To be left. occ. 
Exod. x. 24, 

yy See under nyy 

py? 

I. In Kal, To pour, pour out, liquids, as oil, 
blood, water. See Gen. xxviii. 18. Lev. 
viii. 15. ix. 9. 2 K. iii. 11, & al. freq. 
Job xxix. 6, And the rock with or near 
me pix? (was) poured out (into) streams 
of oil, So LXX exeovrs, or MS. Alex. 
εχειτο, were or was poured out. Comp. 
under wnobn. As a participial N. fem. 
plur. mpyin Pipes, q. d. pourers, Vulg. 
Infusoria. occ. Zech. iv. 2. In 2 Καὶ. 
ili. 11, Elisha’s being the attendant or 
servant of Elijah is expressed by his pour- 
ing water on that prophet’s hands. The 
same office is performed by the servants, 
both male and female, in Homer.’ Thus, 
Odyss. iv. lin. 216, Asphalion, the ser- 
vant of Menelaus, pours water on the 
hands of him and his guests, 

Ασφαλίων δ᾽ ag’ ὕδωρ emt yeipag ἔχευεν 

Orpnpos Pata > Chet inde tinias ΠΝ 

And at lin. 52, and Odyss. i. lin. 136, 

xv. lin. 135, and xvii. lin. 91, female 

servants are employed in like manner. 

So when the Tyrian or Phcenician Dido 

entertains Aneas in Virgil, Ain. i. lin. 

705, 


Dant famuli manibus lymphas, 





This custom still continues in the East. 
Mr. Hanway, speaking of a Persian sup- 
per, Travels, vol. i. p, 223, says, “« Sup- 
per being now brought in, a servant pre- 
sented a bason of water, and a napkin 
hung over his shoulders: he went. to 
every one in the company, and poured 
water on their hands to wash.” 

Il. To pour out, as melted metals, to Suse, 
Sound, cast, fundere. See Exod. xxv. 12, 
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1 K, vii. 24, 46. Job xxxvii. 18. As a 
N. fem. mpryy A casting. 1 K. vii.24. As 
a N. pyio Nearly the same. 1 K. vii. 37. 
Also, A molten mass. Job xxxviii. 38, 
py ‘ay npya When the dust is fused 
or melted into a molten mass, i. e. after 
the constant drought and intense heat of 
an Arabian summer, when the sandy dust 
is rendered in a manner as fine as the 
particles of melted metals. Thus * Sir 
John Chardin observes, that one advan- 
tage of the eastern people carrying what- 
ever they want, whether dry or liquid, in 
goat, or kid skin vessels is, that the dust 
cannot get in, of which there are such 
quantities in the hot countries of Asia, 
and so fine that there is no such thing as a 
coffer impenetrable to it. Observe that in 
the passage of Job just cited npy is the 
proper form of the infinitive of py but 
not of p¥ or pix. “Comp. Schultens on 
the text. Job ΧΙ]. 14, 15, or 23, 24, The 
flakes of his flesh are sodered together, pry 
molten (metal) 2s upon or covers him, it 
will not give way. His heart (is) molten, 
like a stone, i, e. it is as hard as iron or 
copper molten from the ore, comp. chap. 
xxviii. 2; (it is) molten as (hard as) the 
nether millstone. See Schultens and Scott. 

III. 70 pour or spread out, or abroad, as 
separate solids. Josh. vii. 23. 2 Sam. 
xiii, 9. 

IV. In Kal, To pour, pour forth, as the holy 
spirit. Isa. xliv. 3. Comp. Joel ii. 28, 29. 
Acts ii. 17, 33.—as a heinous accusation, 
Ps. xli. 9, where Symmachus exxsyurohad 
been poured out. In Huph. To be poured 

Sorth, infused, as graciousness, or affeca 
tionate kindness. Ps. xlv. 3. Comp. 
Luke iv. 22. 

ay 

1, In Kal, To form, fashion, shape, model to 
a particular shape. Gen,ii. 7. Isa. xliv.12. 
xlv. 18, In Jer. i. 5, very many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read ΤΕΣ, As ἃ par- 
ticipial N. 0¥* or ὙΦ A former, especially 
a potter, from the manner of his work. 
See Isa. xxix. 16. xly. 9. Jer. xviii. l—6. 
As a N. 4¥° A thing formed, a form or 

Jrame. Isa. xxix. 16, Hab, ii. 18. Ps. ciii. 
14. Comp. Job xvii. 7, My lineaments or 
limbs; so Vulg. membra mea, As aN, 
fem. in Reg. ΠΝ A form, model. Ezek. 
xii. 11, four times. 

II. To form or make a people, to raise them 

Jrom small beginnings, and give them 


* Cited in Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 133. 
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© their political form. Isa. xiii. 1, 21. xliv. 
25) 24; Bc αἱ... 

ΠῚ. In Kal, To form in the mind, imagine. 
Isa. xlvi. 11. Jer. xviii. 11. Hence as a 
N. νῦν An imagination. Gen. vi. 5. viii. 


21, & al. rod Ὑ» “© Stayed in mind.”| 


Bp. Lowth. Isa. xxvi. 3. 

IV. To plan, project, design. Isa. xxii. 11. 
xxxvil. 26. xlvi. 11. 

my? 

In Kal, To burn or be burned, as fuel. Isa. 

~ xxxiil. 12, Jer..li. 58. In Niph. To be 
burned. Neh. i. 3. ii. 17. Also, To be 

- kindled, as wrath. 2 K. xxii. 13,17. In 

Hiph. To kindle, sect on fire, burn. See 
Josh. viii. 8, 19. 2 Sam. xiv. 30. Jer. 
xi. 16. xxxii. 29. 
Several texts, as Jer. ii. 15. iv. 7. ix. 
10, 12. xlvi. 19, are in the Concordances 
and Lexicons placed under this Root, 
though they seem more properly to be- 
long to Root n¥3, which therefore see. 

‘ap? See under 3)73 

qp 

1. In Kal and Hiph. 70 burn, as fire. Deut. 
xxxli, 22. Isa. x. 16. Ixv. 5. Lev. vi. 2, 
or 9. Jer. xv. 14, ἃ al. As Ns. 1p A 
burning. Isa. x. 16. Comp. Isa. xxx. 14; 


where Vulg. de incendio from a burning |. 


or fire. 1pi0 A burning. Isa. xxxiii. 14. 
Lev. vi. 2, or 9, po bY On account of, 
concerning its burning; so LXX emi τῆς 
nxavoews aviyg. Also, 4 fire-brand, or 
stick. Ps. cii. 4; where LXX φρυγιον, 
Vulg. Cremium, A stick for burning, ἃ 
fire-stick. 


II. Chald. As Participles fem. emphat.| 


xnip? and snvp» Burning. Dan. iii. 6, 
26, & al, 

mp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 

‘ the cognate Root 1p) signifies 70 obe 
readily and cheerfully. See Castell Lex. 
Heptag. and Schultens in Proy. xxx. 17. 
As a N. fem. in Reg. nnp» Obedience, 
submission, occ. Prov. xxx. 17. Gen. 
xlix. 10, where Targ. Onkelos pyonw 
they shall hearken, obey, and the Greek 
Translation lately published by Ammon 
from the Venetian MS. Ὑπακοὴ Obe- 
dience, 

~ Hence Gr. esxw to yield, obey. 

YP 

“Ὁ strain, stretch, distend. 

1. In a Niph. sense, 70 be strained or 
stretched from its usual place, as a bone 
that is out of joint. occ. Gen. xxxii. 25. 

IT. Ina mental sense, in Niph. To be dis- 





YP—FIp* 
jointed, or alienatcd, in affection. océ. 
Jer. vi. 8. Ezek. xxiii. 17, 18, 22, 28. 
ΠῚ. In Hiph. To hang, hang up. occ. Num- 
xxv. 4. 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9. In Huph. To 
be hanged up. occ. as a Participle mase. 
plur. 2 Sam. xxi. 13. ͵ 
Fp? See under ἢΡΣ 
YP? ' 


I. In Kal, and Hiph. Intransitively, To _ 


awake, recover from sleep or inactivity. 
Gen. ix. 24. xxviii. 16. 2 K.iv. 31. Psat. 
xxxv. 23. lix. 6. Ixxviii. 65. Prov. xxiii. 
35. Joel i. 5. Comp. Dan. xii. 2. 

II. As a N. yp (as nm from Ὁ), Fy from 
FY). The summer, or more properly that 
part of the year which comprehends both 
spring and summer; for the year is in 
scripture plainly distinguished into the 
two parts of yp the awakened, and "Nn 
the stripping season. See Gen. viii. 22. 
Psal. xxiv. 17. Zech. xiv. 8. So Mar- 
tinius (Lexic. Etymol. in Hiems) ob- 
serves, that the Germans usually divide 
the year into winter and summer. 

The Poets fail not to make use of the de- 
scriptive image denoted by the word yp : 


When winter’s rage abates, when cheerful hours 
Awake the spring, and spring awakes the flowers, 
Dryoven’s Virg. 


In that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and ’wuke the rising — 
OPE. 


Now active spring awakes the tender buds, 
And genial life informs the verdant woods. 
Prior, 


ΤῊ is also used for summer fruits, or fruits 
ripe in summer. 2 Sam. xvi. 1. Jer. xl. 10, 
& al. and once as a V. 710 summer, spend 
the summer, i.e. devour the summer fruits. 
Isa. xviii. 6 ; so NM is in the same verse 
applied as a V. to the autumn. 

«There is a distinction made in the Pro- 
phets betwixt winter and summer-houses 
(Fon pea and ppr-n2) Jer. xxxvi. 22. 
Amos iii. 15.—The account Dr. Shaw * 
gives of the country-seats about Algiers, 
though not applied by him to the illustra- 
tion of these texts, may explain this af- 
fair. ‘ The hills and valleys round about 
Algiers are all over beautified with gar- 
dens and country-seats, whither the inha- 
bitants of better fashion retire during the 
heats of the summer season. They are 
little white houses shaded with a variety 
of fruit-trees and evergreens. The gar- 
dens are all of them well-stocked with 


* Travels, p, 34, 2d edit. 
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amelons, fruit and pot-herbs of all kinds ; 
and (what is chiefly regarded in these hot 
climates) each of them enjoys a great 
command of water, ἄς. These summer- 
houses are built in the open country, and 
are small, though belonging to people of 
fashion ; and as such, do they not ex- 
plain in the most simple manner the 
words of Amos? I will smite the winter- 
house, the palaces of the great in the for- 
tified towns, with the summer-house, the 
‘small houses of pleasure used in the sum- 
mer, to which any enemy can have ac- 
cess ; and the houses of wory shall perish, 
those remarkable for that magnificence ; 
and. the great houses shall have an end, 
saith the Lord, those that are distinguished 
by their amplitude as well as richness, 
built as they are in their strongest places, 


NY—Wp 

dices read ἽΡΊ with the 1 of Hiph. and 
the LXX render the Heb. word by σπα- 
voy εἰσαγε rarely introduce. As ἃ Ν, 20 
A price or value set upon a person. Zech. 
xi. 13. Precious, rare. 1 Sam. iii. 1. 
Proy. i. 13. xx. 15. xxiv. 4. It is par- 
ticularly applied to stones, whether. as 
importing what we commonly call pre- 
cious stones, as 2 Sam. xii. 30. 1 K. x. 
2, 10, 11. 2 Chron. xxxii. 27; or only 
extraordinary or valuable stones for build- 
ing, as 1 K.v. 17. vii. 9, 10, 11. Comp. 
Isa. xxviii. 16. As ἃ N. 1p Precious, 
dear, carus. occ. Jer. xxxi. 20. Chald. 
Rare, extraordinary. occ. Dan. ii. 11. 
to «4p» The precious part of lambs, 
i. e. their fat which, in sacrifices, was 
always consumed by fire upon the altar. 
Psal. xxxvii. 20. 


yet shall all perish like their country|From this Root Homer had his Iywe Ichor, 


seats.” Thus Mr. Harmer, Observations, 

vol. i. p. 225, 226. 
ap: 
1, To be bright, splendid, shining. It oceurs 
- not as a V. in this sense, but as a N. 
ap Bright, splendid. Job xxxi. 26.—And 
the lunar light \p* bright, 77 increasing. 
‘Comp. Prov. iv. 18. As a N. fem. plur. 
np The bright or shining atoms of light. 
oce. Zech. xiv. 6; which* prophecy re- 
lates to the latter and glorious days of 
the christian church on earth. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, (that) there 
shall not be mip» ss bright light, ΠΕΡῚ 
(as the Keri, the Complutensian edition, 


a name he gives to the blood of his Dei- 
ties. Thus, when Venus was wounded 
by Diomed, 1]. v. lin. 339, 
fee δ᾽ apSporev atuce θεοιο 
IXQP, οἷος weg σε fest μακαρεσσι θεοισι- 
From the clear vein * “ th’ immortal Jchor” 
flow’d, 
Sueh stream as issues from a wounded God; 
Pure emanation! uncorrupted flood, 
Unlike our gross, diseased terrestrial blood. 


Porn. 
Again, lin. 416, 
H pa, xtsauGorepnow an tIXQP yerpog opogyw. 


This said, she wiped from Venus’ wounded palin 
The sacred Ichor, and infused the balm. Pore. 


and very many of Dr. Kennicoltt’s Co-| wp? 
dices read) and (then) gloominess; δι} To lay, set, or spread, as asnare or toil. Ps. 


there shall be one day: it is known to 
Jehovah; Nor DAY, AND NoT ΝΙΘῊΤ (i.e. 
without the vicissitude of day and night) ; 
and tt shall come to pass that at even- 
tide there shall be light (i. 6. the light 
shall admit no evening.) Nearly to this 
purpose Vitringa on Isa. lx. 20, whom 

» 866, as also Bp. Newcome on Zech. 

il. As a N. 4p» Splendour, honour, glory. 


exxiy. 7. cxli. 9. Jer. 1. 24. In Niph. 
To be ensnared, caught as in a@ snare. 
Deut. vii. 25. Prov. vi. 2, & al. As par- 
ticipial Ns. wp A setter of snares, a 
snarer, a fowler. See Ps. xci. 3. :cxxiv. 7. 
wip» A snare. Jer. vy. 26, & al. wpin A’ 
snare. Exod. x.7. Amos iii. 5, & al. freq. 
So fem. plur. mwpo Snares. occ. Psal. 
exli. 9. 


See Esth. i. 4. vi. 3, 6. Psal. xlix. 13.)8'7 


Chald. Τῆι same.. Dan. iv. 27, 33 or|I. 
30, 36. So Emphat. s5p. Dan. ii. 37. 

v. 18. 
III. In Kal, 710 be precious, esteemed, re- 
; penis See 1 Sam. xviii. 30. xxvi. 21. 
sal. Ixxii. 14. Isa. xliii. 4; in which 


In Kal, with or without the Particle Ὁ 
following. To fear, be afraid. See Gen. 
111. 10. xv. 1. xix..30. Deut. vii. 18. 
xxviii. 10. Jud. vii. 3. viii. 20. 


* «A stream immortal.” Pops. 
+ Observe that [ywp is here undeclined, exactly 


last three passages, as in others, observe according to the oriental idiom. And I would just 
that it is joined with p12 zn the eyes. hint to the Reader’s consideration, whether the 
Also, To be prized, set at a certain price. Greeks giving this name to the blood of their Gods 


Zech. xi. 13. In Hiph. 10 make precious 


or rare. occ. Isa. xiii. 12. Prov. xxv. 17,10 





might not be from an imperfect tradition of the 
preciousness of that blood of God by which mau was 


be redeemed. Comp. Ps, xlix. 9, 1 Pet. i. 18— 


where twenty-one of Dr. Kennicott’s Co-|20. Eph. ie 7, Acts xx. 28. 
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As a participial N. or participle Niph. 
avi Lerrible, dreadful. Isa, xviii, 2. 
xxi.1,xxy.3. It is particularly applied 
to what is dreadfully dazzling*. Ezek. 
i. 22. Comp. Exod. xv. 11. Jud. xiii. 6. 
Josephus, Ant. lib. xix. cap. 8. § 2, de- 
scribing the gorgeous robe worn by Herod 
Agrippa, when celebrating shows in ho- 
nour of Claudius Casar, observes that 
“the silver of it being illumed by the 
rays of the rising sun was wonderfully re- 
splendent, μαρμαιρων τὶ POBEPON, καὶ 
τοις εἰς αὐτὸν ageviteriv ΦΡΙΚΩΔΕΣ, 
and so dazzling as to strike those who 
looked attentively at him with dread and 
terrour.” Ina Hiph, sense, To cause to 
Jear, make afraid, terrify. occ. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 15. 2 Chron. xxxii. 18, Neh. vi. 19. 
As a Participle svn Affrighting, terri- 
JSying. occ. Neh. vi. 9,14. As a Parti- 
ciple or participial N. fem. msn ‘Ter- 

. rifying, terrible. occ. Zeph. iii. 1. comp. 

ver. 3. : 
The Verb is once used in the infin. Kal, 
without the », 1 Sam. xviii. 29, #4 for 
8°, which latter is, however, the read- 
ing of two of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. 

I]. With or without Ὁ following, To fear, 
to venerate, reverence mle See Lev. 
xix. 14, 30. Josh. iv. 24. 1 K. xviii. 3. 
2 K. xvii. 7, 35, 37, 38. In Niph. To be 

Jeared, revered, Ps. οχχχ, 4. As a Par- 
ticiple or participial N. 83 4wfil, ve- 
nerable. Gen. xxviii. 17, Exod. xy. 11. 
mi Δ Those who fear Jehovah. Be- 
sides the more usual and extensive sense 
of this expression as comprehending all 
those who are truly religious, it seems 
justly observed by Michaelis (Supple- 
ment ad Lex. Heb. p. 1153), that where 
those who fear Jehovah are distinguished 
from Israel, from the family of Aaron, 
and the Levites, as in Ps. exy. 9, 10, 11. 
cxviii. 2, 3, 4. cxxxv. 19, 20, hardly 
any other persons can be meant than the 
stoic who are likewise in the New 

estament denominated ¢obsmevo: rov 
cov, those who fear God, Acts xiii. 26, 


and ευσεξεις religious ; see Acts il. 2, 7.1. 


xxii. 12. Michaelis understands the He- 
brew phrase in the same sense, Psal. 
ΧΧΙΙ, 24, also. 

The same author remarks that the N. 
mv Fear, reverence, is used for prety, 
or the fear of God, though the name of 
God is omitted, Job iv. 6. χνυ. 4. In2 
Chron. xxvi. 5, fifty of Dr. Kennicott’s 


* See Spearman on LXX, p. 277. 


Codices now read nya as three more 
did originally. 

III. To reverence, respect. See Ley. xix.3. 

Josh. iv. 14. 
In Niph. Yo be reverenced, respected. 
Prov. xi. 25, soy NIT a MID) And 
he that watereth oy satisfieth (others) 
shall be himself respected ; where if 81° 
be the true reading, there is a parono- 
masia or turn on the words in the ori- 
ginal, as in + many other passages of 
the Prophets and Proverbs, and indeed 
in the proverbial expressions of all lan- 
guages; as for instance Proy. vi. 23, 
ἫΝ mM, which may be preserved in 
the Latin, Et Lex Lux. Comp. Prov. 
xiii. 20. xviii. 24. Mic.i.10—15. But 
in Proy. xi. 25, no fewer than twenty- 
six of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 7m 
which, if it might be rendered shall be 
rained upon, i.e. blessed from above, 
would give a very good sense. Comp. 
mv Hos. x. 12, Remark however that 
in this last text none of the ancient ver- 
sions favour the sense of raining, but the 
Syriac renders the word by sind shew, 
and Vulg. by docebit shall teach. 

As aN. fem. mv, in Reg. ΠῚ Fear, awe, 
reverence. Ps. ii. 11. lv. 6. exi. 10, & al. 
freq. 

As a participial N. #01 

1. Fear, dread, awe, reverence. Gen. ix. 2. 
Deut. xi. 25. Mal.i. 6. 

2. Somewhat to be feared. See Deut. iv. 34. 
xxvi. 8, (where the 1 is dropped) Psal. 
Ixxvi. 12. Isa. viii. 13. 

IV. As a V. from Heb, n, 7100 cast, shoot. 
oce. 2 Chron. xxvi. 15. 2 Sam. xi. 24, 
msn win And the shooters shot. As 
we are not told of what nation Joadl’s 
messenger was, we are, I think, at li- 
berty to suppose that he used these words 
by a dialectical variation from the He- 
brew. It is not improbable that the man 
might be a Hittite, as Uriah himself also 
was. But observe that five of Dr. Ken- 
nicott's Codices read 11" and six 20/7. 

Der. Greek ‘Iecos sacred, &c. whence in 

composition Eng. Hierarchy, hierogly- 

phic, χα. 

” 


This Root is both in sense and sound nearly © 


related to M17 (which see) as ND to ΠῚΞ. 
I. In Kal, Zo descend, go or come down, 


+See Lowth De Sacra Poesi, Prelect. xv. Note 
on Isa. x. 28—$2, p- 183, edit. 8vo. Oxon. p. 292, 
edit. Michaelis, and Glassii Philolog. Sacra, lib. v. 
tract. ii. cap. 2, p. 1996, edit. Leipsic. Vitringa 
Proleg. in Comment. in Isa. p. 9. Bp. Lowth’s 





Note on Isa. v. 7. 
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~ In general, Z'o direct, put straight or even, 
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© Gen. xxviii. 12, Exod. xv. 8. xix. 18. 
2 Sam. xi. 9, 10, & al. freq. As they 
usually encamped on hills or rising 
grounds, and fought in the plains or 
valleys between them, hence we see the 
propriety of that common phrase of going 
down to the battle. See 1 Sam. xvii. 
8, 28. xxvi. 10. xxix. 4. xxx. 24. In 
Hiph. To make or cause to descend, to let 
or bring down, Exod. xxxiii. 5. 1 Sam. 
xxi, 13. xxx. 15, 16. Lam. ii. 10, & al. 
freq. In Huph. To be caused to descend, 
to be brought down. Gen. xxxix. 1. Isa. 
xiv. Ll. As a participial N. Ὑ A 
going down, a descent, a declivity. occ. 

osh. vii. 5. x. 11. Jer. xlviii. 5. Mic. 
i. 4, But Ὑ nwyn 1 K. vii. 29, is 
inlaid or inrun work, the gold namely 
being run down into the engraved figure, 
as 1 K. vi. 32, 35, which see. 

IJ. In Hiph. To be brought down, or de- 
jected in mind. occ. Ps. lv. 3, wa WS 
I am dejected in my meditation. LXX 
ελυπηθὴν ev ΤῊ adorcoyia wa I was 
grieved in my meditation. Symmachus, 
narevexdyy τροσλάλων ἐμαυτῷ IL was 
brought down speaking to myself. Je- 
rome, F/umiliatus sum in meditatione mea 
I was brought low im my meditation. 
As a N. Τὴ 4 being brought down, or 
low, affliction. oce. Lam. 1. 7. iii. 19, 
Also, Brought down, afflicted. occ. Isa, 
lviii. 7. 

wy 

With both the * and Mradical, but mutable 
or omissible. Ἴ 


oint forward, guide, aim, or the like. 

{. In Kal, To place straight, erect, as a pil- 
lar,-so Vulg. erexi. occ. Gen. xxxi. 51. 
To adjust, lay even, as the key-stone of 

_ anarch.oce. Job xxxviii. 6. Soin Hiph. 

~ Job xxx. 19, Sond mm He hath set me 
upright tm the mud. 

Il. In Kal, Yo direct, guide. occ. Exod. 
xv. 4, Pharaoh's chariots and his army 
i1 hath he guided or led into the sea, as 
he had einem Exod. xiv. 17, 18. So 
in Hiph, Gen. xlvi. 28, Eng. Translat. 
And he (Jacob) sent Judah before him 
unto Joseph mim to direct his face unto 
Goshen, i. e.that Joseph might direct his 
face towards Goshen, and there meet 
his father, as it follows in the next verse. 
The idea of the V.in this passage is eyi- 

dent. 

ΠῚ. In Hiph. To direct, guide, teach. Exed. 


dv. 12,15, ἃ al. 1 Sam. xii. 23, nM 


And I will teach or guide you im the gocd 
way. Here, though the whole expression 
is figurative, the idea of the word is 
clearly preserved. So Psal. xxv. 8, 12. 
xxvii. 11. 
As aN. fem. tn in Reg. nn A law, 
institution, q.d. a directory, freq. oce. 
IV. In Kal, To direct, or regulate, as lots. 
occ. Josh. xviii. 6, where it is rendered 
cast 3 but the casting of lots is expressed 
by other words, namely ΓΤ and DOr 
V. In Kal and Hiph. 70 direct, aim, point. 
or shoot forwards, as darts, arrows, or the 
like. See 1 Sam. xx. 20. 2 Sam. xi. 20. 
2K. xiii. 17. 2 Chron. xxxv. 23. Prov. 
xxvi. 18. 
VI. As a N. mase. m0 A razor, which 
in being used is directed, guided or potmt- 
ed forward by the hand. oce. Jud. xiii. 5. 
xvi. 17.1 Sam. i. 11. In the second of 
these passages it is mentioned with m3 
to shave. On Psal. ix. 21. comp. Isa. 
vii. 20; and see Michaelis Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 1548. ὃ 
VII. As a N. may The former rain, which 
according to Dr. Shaw* falls in Judea 
about the beginning of November (0.8.); 
and therefore, if we may suppose that the 
Jews anciently sowed their early wheat 
about the middle of October (N.S8.), as 
+ the people near -dleppo still do—on this 
supposition, I say, we may deduce the 
Heb. name of the { former rain from its 
making the corn shoot up or spire, as the 
latter rain is in like manner denominated 
wipdo from its preparing the corn for 
gathering. occ. Deut. xi. 14. Jer. v. 24. 
Hos. vi. 3. And he shall come as the rain 
upon us, TV wip as the latter (and) 
the former rain (upon) theearth 3 in which 
passage, as in |j many others (see parti- 
cularly Hab. iii. 11, and Bp. Newcome’s 
Note, we must, I think, with our Trans- 
lators supply the copulative, and, as the 
LXX do καὶ, and the Vulg. et. Asa 
N. mo The same: oce. Joel: ii. 29. 
(where observe 1 is prefixed to wip>n) 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 7. M0 Moy ΠΣ DA Yea, 
the former rain covereth, i.e. filleth:the 
pools, which had been dry during the 
drought of summer. Comp. under my 
If]. m7" is in our Translation once ren- 
dered rain, as a Verb, Hos. x. 12; but 
comp. under x? ΠῚ. From Harmer’s 


* Travels, p. 335. 

+ Dr. Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 16. 
¢ The spearing rain. Bare. 
ἢ See Noldius’s Particles under p. 75. 
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Observations, vol. iii. p. 1, &e. it ap- 
pears that Dr. Shaw was not quite ac- 
curate in saying (Travels, p. 335), that 
the first rains, in these countries [inclu- 
ding Judea], usually fall about the begin- 
ning of November d. e.O.8.); for Har- 
mer produces the testimony of an eye- 
witness (which Dr. Shaw was not) to 
prove, that “on the 2d of November, 
N.S. he found some rain between Joppa 
and Rama, and that on the 4th of that 
month he was nine hours and a half in 
the rain, which fell not constantly but 
in heavy showers: that the day after his 
arrival at Jerusalem, November 5, he 
was prevented from going out by rain ; 
and that it continued unsettled weather 
until the 19th, when he left that city.” 
** This traveller then, says Harmer, found 
the rain fell in the Holy-land sooner than 
the beginning of November, O.S. for he 
found it descended on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, N.S. which answers to the 22d of 
October of the style which Dr. Shaw 
made use of. It is not unlikely that they 

_ might begin to fall still sooner in Judea, 
since he found the peasants ploughing 
up their stubbles for wheat as he passed 
through the vale of Esdraelon—for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw (p. 137), the Arabs 
do not begin to break up the ground to 
sow wheat and beans, till after the fall- 
ing of the first rains. He found them also 
ploughing between Joppa and Jerusa- 
lem.” Thus Harmer, in whom see more. 

ny 

I. Occurs not as a V.in Hebrew, but as a 
N. masc. my The moon, or more strictly 
speaking, The lunar light, or flux of 
light reflected from the moon’s body or orb. 
That this is the true sense of the word 
is evident from the following passages 
(inter al.) Deut. iv. 19. Josh. x. 12. 
Job xxv. 5. Ps. civ. 19. exxi. 6. Isa. 
lx. 20*. Deut. xxxiii. 14, For the pre- 
cious (produce) tn wha put forth by— 
what? Not the orbs of the moon surely, 
(for the orb is but one) but by the fluxes 
or streams of light reflected from it, which 
are not only several but various, accord- 
ing to the moon’s different phases and 
aspects in regard to the sun and earth. 
And this may lead us to the radical idea 


_ * For further: satisfaction I refer the eurious and 
intelligent Reader to Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. 
Pt. ii, p. 463, &c.; to Pike's Philosophia Sacra, 
p- 46, &c.; and to Spearman’s Enquiry after Philo- 
sophy and Theology, p. 247, &c. edit. Edinburgh. 


VON 


of the word >; for as 1m and Sn, ἼΤ᾽ 
and ons &c. are very nearly related to 
each other respectively, so likewise I 
conjecture that nv is to M8, in sense as 
well as in sound, and consequently that 
it signifies to go in a track, or in a con- 
stant customary road or way; and this 
affords us a good descriptive name of the 
lunar light ; for, Behold, says Bildad in 
Job, ch. xxv. 5, even to the n> or lunar 
light Sms wb) and he (God) hath not 
pitched a tent (for it) ; as he has for the 
wow or solar light. (See Ps. xix. 5, and 
under ὅτις 111.) No! The lunar stream 
hath no fixed station from whence it 
issues, but together with the orb which 
reflects it, and which like a human ¢ra- 
veller moves now a quicker now a slower 
pace, is continually performing its ap- 
pointed journey, and proceeding in a con- 
stant, though regularly irregular, track. 

IT. As aN. nv 4 month, so called because 
nearly equal to a synodical month, or to 
the time that the light of the moon en- 
dures before its disappearance and reno- 
vation, an artificial or civil month con- 
sisting of a certain, whether equal or un- 
equal, xwmber of days, a month of days, 
tn mm, as it is called Deut. xxi. 13. 
2 K. xv. 13; and therefore n>» is nei- 
ther a synodical nor a periodical month, 
for to neither of these is a day commen- 
surate. But we find the term my ex- 
pressly applied to several of their artif- 
cial months, twelve of which and no more 
made up a year nearly equal to the solar 
tropical one. See 1 K. vi. 37, 38. viii. 2. 
Ezra vi. 15, and comp. under win II, 

oy 

To turn aside, turn over. occ. Job xvi. 11. 
Also, To be turned aside, be perverse. 
occ. Num, xxii. 32. As ἃ Participle 
wo. See under 070 III. 

Der. Writhe, wreath. Qu.? Lat. verto to 
turn, &c. whence Eng. advert, convert, 
invert, conversion, inversion, &c. 

™ 

Occurs not as a Verb, but the ideal mean- 
ing seems to be the same as that of ΤῊΝ 
to le long, extended iv length. Thus an» 
and “nx, 3m and %ns& have the same 
sense respectively. 

I. As aN. > A lateral length or side of a 
building, altar, Sc. Exod. xl. 22, 24. 
Lev. i. 11. 

II. As aN. fem. 725", in Reg. nov A side 
of a country. Gen. xlix. 13.—of the 
earth, Jer. vi. 22.—of a building. Exod, 
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εὐ xxi. 22. 1 K. vi. 16.—ofa house. Ps. 
cxxvili. 3.*—of a mountain. Jud. xix. 
1, 18.—of a cave. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4.—of 
a ship’s cabin. Jon.i. 5. 

ill. Asa N. Ὁ The thigh-bone, which is 
“ the longest of the whole body, exceed- 
ing the Os Humeri [or upper bone of 
the arm] in length about a third+.” Gen. 
xxxii. 25, 31. So the thigh. Jud. iii. 
16, 21. Gen. xxiv. 2. xlvii. 29. In 
which two last cited passages putting the 
hand under the Patriarch’s thigh was a 
solemn form of swearing by the Messiah, 
who was to come out of his thigh (xx 
12%") or descend from him. Comp. Gen. 
xlvi. 26. Exod.i.4. Jud. viii. 30. 
Smiting on the thigh is mentioned as a 
gesture of violent grief, not only in the 
sacred, (see Jer. xxxi. 19. Ezek. xxi. 12.) 
but likewise in the profane writers. See 
Homer, 11. xii. lin. 162. Tl. xv. lin. 113. 
& lin. 397. 1]. xvi. lin. 125: So in Xe- 
mpien (Cyropeed. lib. vii. p. 390, edit. 

utchinson, 8vo.) When Cyrus heard of 
the death of Abradatas, and the sorrow 
of his wife on that account, eraivaro apa 
τὸν unpov he smote his thigh. 

IV. The shaft, or main trunk of the golden 
candlestick, so called from its greater 
length comparatively with the 2p or 
side-branches. So LXX Kavaos and Vulg. 
Hastile. occ. Exod. xxv. 31. xxxvii. 17. 
Num. viii. 4. 


2 


10 is of the same import as »5 to break ; so 
a and 3. 

J. In Kal, To be broken, afflicted. occ. as a 
V. or Participle fem. Isa. xv. 4. Other 
texts are in some of the Lexicons and 
Concordances put under this Verb ; but 
they seem more properly to belong to 
24, which see. 

II. AsaN.fem. ny A curtain, a distinct 
or separate piece of cloth or stuff used in 
forming a tent or tabernacle. Exod. xxvi. 
1, 2, 7. Isa, liv. 2. Jer. iv. 20, & al. 

ἣν 

To throw out somewhat liquid or moist. 

I. To spit, spit out. oce. Ley. xv. 8. Num. 
xii. 14. Deut. xxv. 9; in which two last 
cited texts we render the*phrase 9353p» 
by spitting in the face; but it probably 
means no more than spitting on the 
ground before or in the presence of an- 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p- 197, &c. 
But comp. Merrick’s Annot. Dr. Horne’s Comment. 
and Targ. on the Text. 

TF Drake's Anatomy. 


other (as 285 is used Josh. x. 8. xxi, 44, 
xxiii. 9. Esth. ix. 2, & al.) For by thus 
spitting, the Arabs to this day express 
extreme detestation or contempt. See He- 
rodot. i. 99, and Beloe’s Note. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 509, and Nie- 
buhr Description de lArabie, p. 26. 
Comp. Job xxx. 10. In Theocritus, 
Idyll. xx. lin. 11, a damsel, to express 
her aversion from a clown, who attempted 
to kiss her, spits thrice on her bosom— 
τρις εἰς δον enruce κόλπον. Hence as a 
N. p> Spitile, moisture of the mouth. occ. 
Job vii. 19. xxx. 10. Isa. 1.6. Τὸ what 
the reader may find in Bishop Lowth’s 
Note on this last text, I add, from Mr. 
Hanway, that in the year 1744, when a 
rebel prisoner was brought before Nadir 
Shah’s general, ‘* The soldiers were or- 
dered to spit in his face, an indignity of 
great antiquity in the east.” ‘Travels, 
vol. i. p. 298. 

Hence Saxon bpzcan, whence Eng. t 
reatch and retch. 

Il. Asa N. po: The moist tender shoot of a 
plant or tree, a green shoot or twig. Gen. 
i. 30. Exod. x. 15. Num. xxii. 4, & al. 

Ill. AsaN. ppv A disease of corn, arising 
from moisture, || mildew. 1 K, viii. 37, 
& al. Applied to the human countenance, 
Sallowness, a yellowish livid paleness, as 
of corn mildewed. Jer. xxx. 6. 
pipy» Intensely green, inclining to yellow. 
occ. Lev. xiii. 49. xiv. 37. Ps. lxviii. 14. 
And her (the ἀουθ᾽ 8) feathers pon prpy2 
with the verdancy of pure gold ; which is 
of this colour; whence Milton, speaking 
of the Old Serpent, Par. Lost, book ix, 
lin. 501. 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold. 


But the LXX render the Heb. words in 
the Psal. ev yAwporyrs xpucte with the 
pallid yellowish hue of gold. Comp. 
Greek and English Lexicon under XAwpos 
II. and Note, 

wen? 

To succeed another ina possession, or to pos- 
sess something in succession. 

I. In Kal, Transitively, applied to persons, 
To succeed them in a possession, be heir to 
them. See Gen. xv. 3, 4. Jud. xiv. 15. 
Jer. xlix. 2.—to a thing, Zo possess or 
take possession of it by succession, toinherit 


+ See Junius Etymol. Anglic, in Reatch. 

|| « Mildew is a disease that happens in plants by 
a dewy moisture which falls, and by its acrimony 
corrodes, gnaws and spoils the inmost substance of 
the plant.” Hill in Johnson’s Dictionary, 
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it. See inter al. Gen. xv. 7, 8, Lev. 
xx. 24. Num. xiii. 30. Jer. xlix. 1. Hos. 
ix. 6. Also absolutely, To inherit, be heir. 
Gen. xxi. 10. In Hiph. Yo cause to in- 
herit. Jud. xi. 24, 2 Chron. xx. 11. Ezra 
ix. 11. Also, 710 inherit. Num. xiv. 24, 
As aN. fem. nt A possession by succes- 
sion, an inheritance. Num. xxiv. 18. 
Deut. 11. 5. As aN. tn An inherit- 
ance. occ. Isa. xiv. 23. Obad. ver. 17. 
Plur. in Reg. ΣῪ. oce. Job xvii. 11. 
Possessours of my heart, i.e. thoughts or 
purposes which hadtaken entire possession 
of it. See Scott. As a N. fem. nwin 
An inheritance, heritage. Exod. vi. 8, 
Ezek. xi. 15. 

II. In Hiph. Of persons. 700 cause them 
to be inherited or hetred, i.e. to make 
another person or persons succeed to a for- 
mer possessour; so it is equivalent to 
driving out such former possessour. See 
Num. xxxii. 21. Deut. iv. 38. Josh. 
xxill. 13. Jud.i. 19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 29, 
& al. freq. It is supposed to be in four 
passages used in Niph. but these rather 
belong to the Huph. of w5, which there- 
fore see. 

111. Asa N. tan and wn New wine, 
so called from its strongly intoxicating 
quality, by which it does as it were take 
possession of a man, and drive him owt of 
himself, according to that of Hos. iv. 11. 
Whoredom wryn ~ and wine, and new 
wine take away the heart, i.e. the un- 
derstanding. Comp. the following verse, 
and Isa. xxviii. 7; and observe that in 
the text just cited from Hosea the LXX 
render wivn by μεθύσμα drunkenness, so 
Vulg. by ebrietas. See Mic. vi. 15. 
Proy. iii. 10. In Isa. Ixy. 8, it is used 
for the intoxicating juice yet in the grape. 
(Comp. Isa. xxiv. 7.) So Ovid (Trist. 
lib. iv. Eleg. 6.) applies the Latin me- 
rum, which properly signifies pure wine 
as it ts pressed out of the grape, im the 
same manner, 


Vixque merum capiunt grana, quod intus habent, 
And scarce the grapes contain the wine within 


Derr. Latin, Heres, whence Eng. Heir, 
heritage, inherit, inheritance, &c. 

at 

I. In Kal, Zo sit, stt down. Gen. xviii. 1. 
1 K.i. 13, 17,20, 24. Ps.i.1. & al. freq. 

I]. To sit down, settle, to fix one’s abode, or 
dwell in a place. Gen. iv. 16, 20. xi. 2. 
xiii. 7. In Niph. Zo be dwelt in, inha- 





bited. Jer. vi. 8. Ezek. xii. 20. In 
Hiph. Of persons. 70 cause to inhabit. 
Hos. xi. 11. Zech. x. 6; where for 
niaunim twenty-five of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices have t*nawim Of cities, To 
cause to be inhabited. Ezek. xxxvi. 33. 
As Ns. aunn A seat, dwelling, or habita- 
tion, Ps. 1.1. Job xxix.:7. Gen. xxvii. 39. 
& al. freq. aunn A sojourner, a stranger, 
dwelling in another country. Gen. xxiii. 
4, Exod. xii. 45. Lev. xxv. 47. Asa N. 
fem. Maw A sitting still. occ. Isa.xxx. 15. 
So Montanus, quiete. As aN. fem. in 
Reg. nan A sitting down, staying. occ. 
2 Sam. xix. 33. 

ΠῚ. In Hiph. To marry, literally, To cause 
to dwell or cohabit, as wives. See Ezra 
x. 2, 10, 14, 17, 18. Neh. xiii. 23,27. 
This application of the Heb. Verb resem- 
bies that of the Italian accasare, casare. 

ry 

Denotes existence, subsistence, reality. 

I. w» Is, are, was, were. It is joined with 
both genders and numbers. See Gen. 
xvill. 24. xxiv. 23. xxxix. 4, 5. “Num. 
ix. 20, 21. Deut. xxix. 17. Ruthi. 12. 
1 Chron. xxv. 8. Isa. xhii. 8. It seems 
to have rather the nature of a Noun than 
of a Verb, taking after it several of the 
same suffixes as Nouns. Thus 13 he ἐδ 
or be, Deut. xxix. 14, or 15. 1 Sam. 
xxii. 23. Jt is or be, 1 Sam. xiv. 39. 
There is, Esth. iii. 8. τῶν Thou art, Gen. 
xxiv. 42. xliii. 4; Jud. vi. 36. Dw 
Ye are, Deut. xiii. 3, or 4. Repeated, uw» 
w) It is, and it ts, ¢t certainly ts, “ om- 
nino est,” Cocceius ; French Translation, 
Il Vest, oui il l’est, Jt is so, yes tt ts so. 
2%. %. 1D» 

II. Asa N. w» Substance, reality, the true 
riches, Prov. viii. 21. So LXX ὑπαρξιν. 
Comp. Prov. xiii. 23. Gen. xxxix. 4. 

III. wss Mic. vi. 10, may be a N. As yet 
there is fire (so Vulg.) in the house of the 
wicked, the treasures of wickedness ; and 
the scant measure, wrath. Comp. Isa. ix. 
18,19. In 2 Sam. xiv. 19, the woman 
of Tekoah might use ws by a dialectical 
variation or vulgar pronunciation for uw 
is. Comp. under was IT. 

IV. As a N. with a formative 8, ts, fem. 
mw dropping the », A being, or thing 
subsisting or existing. The word has no 
relation to hind or species, though, ac- 
cording to its different genders, it has 
to sex, but is applied to almost any di- 

ἢ stinct being or thing ; as for instance, to 
man. Gen, ii. 23, 24, ἃ al. freq.—to 
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clean and unclean beasts. Gen. vii. 2.— 
to the isles of the Gentiles. Gen. x. 5.— 
to the curtains of the tabernacle. Exod. 


xxvi. 3, 5, 6.—to the faces of the Che-} 


rubim. Exod. xxv. 28.—to their wings. 
Ezek. i. 9, &c. It may be and frequent- 
ly is rendered, each, every one. Gen. 
xlv. 22. xlvii. 20. Comp. Esth. i. 8, ἃ 
al. freq. 

Used impersonally as a man in Eng. i.e. 
any man. 1 Sam. ix. 9. 

Repeated, wns, wx, Whatsoever man, or 
person, whosoever. Lev. xx. 9. xxii. 4. 
Ezek. xiv. 4, 7. 

wes Collectively Men, as in English we 
commonly say year, pound, for years, 
pounds, Josh, vii. 3. viii. 3. ix. 7, ἃ al. 
fr be 


Plur. mase. torts Persons, men. occ. 
Psal. cxli. 4. Prov. viii. 4. Isa. liii. 3. 
Plur. fem. nts, or, as fourteen of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read, nyws, Women. 
occ. Ezek. xxiii. 44. 

V. As a N. poms Substance, the very ipsis- 
simus, as of the eye. occ. Deut. xxxii. 10. 
Psa. xvii. 8. Prov. vii. 2.—of night or 
darkness. occ. Prov. vii. 9.xx. 20; where 
wr pws means gross darkness, crassa 
caligo. So toxy Substance, which see, 
is applied to the day. 

VI. As aN. fem. mun. 

1. Reality, truth. occ. Job xxvi. 3. So our 
Eng. worth from Saxon popipan to be. 

2. Any thing real, substantial or lasting. 
Job vy. 12. Comp. Prov. ii. 7. 

3. Subsistence, permanency. Job vi. 13. 
Comp. Job xii. 16. 

4, Any thing solid or wise. Prov. xviii. 1. 

5. Sound wisdom. Job xi. 6, Wwind odp> 
double as to, or in wisdom. Prov. iii. 21. 
viii. 14. Isa. xxviii. 29. Used for wise 
persons, as other abstract words for con- 
cretes. Comp. under Mea lV. occ. Mic. 
vi. 9. 

6. In Job xxx. 22, thirty-four of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices in the text, and two 
more in the margin, have "wn; and our 
Translators, by rendering the word sud- 
stance, seem to have followed this read- 
ing; so the French, toute ma substance, 
all my substance, and Diodati’s Italian, 

ogni virt, all strength. But the Com- 

τ αϑλαίδᾳ Walton’sand Plantin’s edition 

of 1572 (with Montanus’s interlineary 

version) read mtn, which is likewise the 

‘Keri of other editions, and the present 

or original reading of thirteen or four- 

teen of Dr. Kennicoti’s Codices. This 
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reading, which seems the best, may be 

rendered, Failure, nothing, from nw 

which see. What to make of πη ἢ the 
word in Vander Hooght’s, Forster's and 

Kennicott’s text, [know not ; unless, ac- 

cording to the Keri, we interpret it to 

the same sense as MWh. 

The texts above cited are all wherein the 
N. wn occurs. 

wir and wir Very old or ancient, very far 
advanced in years, one who has been or 
lived a great while, grandevus. It is 
more than }pi old or aw decaying, and 
therefore is put after them, 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 17. Job xv. 10. | 

Der. Is, yes. Also perhaps the Saxon Ip, 
or Iyy, whence Eng. Ise or Ice. 

mw? See under nnw 

ttt» 

Occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hiph. 
win To extend, stretch out, asa sceptre. 
So the LXX exreww, and Vulg. tendo, 
extendo. occ. Esth. iv. 11. v. 2. viii. 4. 

my 

Of the same import as tow, if indeed it 
should be reckoned a distinct root. So 
a» and an, ἄς. &e. 

1. To place, set, put. occ. Gen, xxiv. 33. 
1. 26. Jud. xii. 3. But in Gen. xxiv. 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Keri, and 
at least ten of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
have Ow") which may be the Huph. of 
tow to place; and five others hum and 
he (the man) put. In Gen. |. ten at least 
of his Codices, with the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, have Mw, and three Dw; 
and in Jud, more than seventy, as also the 
Keri, read no wx. 

Il. Asa V. in a Niph. sense, To be waste, 
desolate. occ. Ezek. vi. 6; where how- 
ever twenty-nine of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices have minwn. Comp. therefore 
under Dw XIV. 

III. As a N. prow or pow A waste, desert, 
wilderness. Num. xxi. 21. Psal. Ixviii. 8. 
cvii. 4. Isa. xliii. 19, & al. 

yw 

I. In Kal, To sleep, be in a sound sleep. 
Gen. ii. 21. Κα, 5, & al. freq. In a 
Hiph. sense, 70 cause to sleep, lay asleep. 
Jud. xvi. 19. As a N. fem. maw and 
in Reg. niw Sleep. Proy. vi. 4. Gen. 
xxxi. 40, Esth. vi. 1, & al. freq. sw 
The same. occ. Ps. cxxyii. 2. But ob- 
serve that sixteen of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices here read mw, and three, 
mw. 

II. To sleepin death. Job iii. 13. Ps, xiii. 4. 


yw 


Dan. xii. 2. As a N. fem. in Reg. ns 
Sleep of death. Job xiv. 12. 

Ill. Spoken of God. To be seemingly inac- 

tive, as if asleep. Ps. xliv. 24. Comp. 

Ps, Ixxviii. 65. exxi. 4. 

IV. As a participial N. yu Laid up in store, 
laid by or asleep, as it were, i. 6. in a quiet 
undisturbed state, Applied to provender. 
occ. Lev. xxv. 22. xxvi. 10. Cant. 
vii. 13, or 14, 75 *nspy¥—toru» old (store 
which) Ihave laid up for thee.—to a gate. 
occ. Neh. iii. 6. xii. 39.—to a pool. occ. 
Isa. xxii. 11. As a Verb in Niph. occ. 
Deut. iv. 25. When thou shalt have be- 
gotten children and children’s children, 

/toniwin and ye shall have remained 
long quiet in the land. Asa Participle 
yuna Long laid by or undisturbed. occ. 
Ley. xxvi. 10; “μη: pw Old store, which 
had been dong laid by. ΤΣ) ny An 
inveterate leprosy. So LXX waratewery. 
Ley. xiii. 11. May not naw, as many 
editions read, in Proy. v. 9, mean thy 
old store? So LXX σὸν Buoy thy li- 
ving. 

yw 

Lo save. Thus the LXX usually render it 

by σωζω. It isa very general word, and 
signifies to preserve or deliver from cala- 
mity, distress, danger or wrong. It is 
said, on the authority of the Points, that 
it never occurs as a V. in Kal; but see 
1 Sam. xxiii.5. 2 Sam. viii. 6, where 
the V. yt wants both the characteristics 
of the Hiphil Conjugation. It is used 
however most commonly in Hiph. and 
that either transitively, Exod. ii. 17. 
Deut. xx 4, & al. freq. or with > fol- 
lowing, q.d. to cause or work salvation 
or deliverance for, Josh. x. 7. Jud. vii. 2, 
& al. freq. 1 Sam. xxv. 26, Because, or 
since Jehovah hath restrained thee 8\10 
ἘΞ ΟἿΣ from coming into blood (i. e. from 
being guilty of murder) Ἵν JP yunm that 


thy own hand should save or deliver thee ; | 


our Translation—< from avenging thy- 
self with thy own hand,” expresses the 
sense, but not the grammatical form, of 
the Heb. So ver. 33. comp. ver. 31. 
Comp. Isa. Ixiii. 5. 
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yur. 

he is just and yw) saved (that is,-in’the 
divine counsel who calleth those things 
which be not as though they were—saved, 
notwithstanding the number and power 
of his enemies and his present meek and 
humble appearance) ‘riding upon an ass, 
even upon a colt, the ass’s foal. Comp. 
Isa. xhii. 5, and see Glassii Philolog. 
Sacra, lib. i. tract. i, § 80, col. 167. 
edit. Lips. and col. 826. Michaelis, Sup- 
plem. p. 1173, after remarking that yuna 
is the unvaried reading in Zech. ix. 9, 
and that it is badly and ungrammati- 
cally rendered by the LXX, Vulg. Syr. 
and Chald. a saviour in an active sense, 
prefers the explaining of it by aided by 
God, i. e. victorious, but (from the con- 
text) without a battle; just, whose just 
cause God assists without any warlike 
apparatus. 


As Ns. yw Salvation, deliverance, safely. 


Job v. 11. Ps. xii. 6. Hab. iii. 13, & al. 
freq. Also, A Saviour, so Targ. LXX, 
and Vulg. Isa. Ixii. 11. Fem. manu and 
in Reg. nyu» Salvation, deliverance, 
victory. See Exod. xiv. 13. xv. 2. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 45. 2 Κι ν. 1. freq. occ. myiw Did 
The cup of salvation, Ps. exvi. 13. What 
can this mean but the cup containing the 
wine for the libation or drink-offering? 
At ver. 14, David says he would pay his 
vows, and ver. 17, that he would offer the 
sacrifice of confession, or thanksgiving ; 
but by Num. xv. 4, 7, 10, all their sacri- 
Jices for a vow were to be accompanied 
with a Libation of wine, and so were like- 
wise their sacrifices of confession, if mat 
ver. 3, includes these, as I think it does. 
(Comp. Aznsworth on the place, and 
Ley. vii. 11, 12.) And well might the 
cup containing this divinely-instituted 
libation be called the cup of salvation ; 
since the wine to be poured out from 
it was such a striking emblem of the 
blood of Christ to be once shed for the 
salvation of all*. nnyiw, with two fem. 
characteristics Π and ΓΤ, is supposed to be 
an emphatic word denoting all kind of 
salvation, omnimoda salus; but Qu. ? 


* « The cup of salvation, mentioned Ps. exvi. 13, 


Observe that in the Hiph. Verb yun is, says the learned Joseph Mede, Works, fol. p. 380, 
1 Sam. xvii, 47. Ps. exvi. 6, the for- the libamen or drink-offering, annexed and poured 
mative 7 is retained after a servile ", as| upon the sacrifice, at what time they used (as here 


in >4r> from $d» Isa. 1. 5; in WAN] you a " call Naat maine of sports «Be 
ἡ nak a synecdoche, where the pa pu ‘ 
I ΒΝ τν ὅν, Savi τὲ ΠΝ ΠῚ Also, To take is here To offer, by that figure, 
Ee Niph. To be saved. Num. x. 9. eut. qué ex antecedente intelligituwr consequens,” by 


xxxill. 29. Isa. xlv. 17, ἃ al. Zech.} which the consequent is understood from the an~ 
ix. 9—Behold thy King cometh unto thee, | tecedent. 











Ww" 

occ. Ps. ili. 3. Ixxx. 3. Jon, ii. 9, or 10. 

Fem. mywn. Salvation, deliverance, vic- 

tory. 1 Sam. xi. 9, 13. 2 K. xiii. 17, & 

al. freq. So ΠΡ ἢ in printed text, 2 Sam. 

xix. 2, 3; but twenty-seven of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read Hywn). 

Der. Greek cww or cwfw to save, σόος 
safe, σωτὴρ a Saviour, σωτήρια, and 
σωτήριον salvation; which three latter 
Nouns, as well as the Verb, are often 
employed by the LXX to express the 
deflections of pw. 

AL 

As a Ν. naw 4 jasper-stone. occ. Exod. 

. xxviii. 20. xxxix. 138. Ezek, xxviii. 13. 
The Greek and Latin names Jaspis, as 
well as the English Jasper, is plainly 
derived from the Hebrew, and leave little 
doubt what species of gems is meant by 
maw; but the ideal meaning of the 
word is uncertain, for Ft” never occurs 
as a Verb. 

su 

To be straight, even, smooth, right. 

A.In Kal and Hiph. 70 direct, make straight, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 30. Isa. xlv. 2, 13. Psal. 
‘vy. 9. Also in Kal, To keep straight in 
going,1 Sam. vi.12; where observe that 

maw (on which there is no various 
reading in Dr. Kennicott’s Bible) is the 
third person plur. fut. fem. with» pre- 
fixed instead of Nn, as in Mom which 
see under tor’. In Hiph. Prov. ix. 15. 
dommes ἘΞ ὉΠ Making straight their 
ways, i. e. keeping straight in their ways. 
Proy. xxiii. 31. ὩΣ Tony. It may 
go down rightly or smoothly, but in the 
end it will bite like a serpent ; Vulg. in- 
greditur blande, it enters agreeably. So 
Cant. vii. 9, Good wine tonurnd—qoin 
that goeth down sweetly (Eng. 'lranslat.) 
See Green’s Poetical Parts of the Old 
Testament, p. 107. 

In Job xxxvii. 3, 17>u may best be un- 
derstood as a N. with the Pron. suffix 
i, and so corresponding with 1s in 
the latter hemistich. ‘‘'The translation 
should have been, The flash thereof, (rec- 
tus impetus ejus) is under the whole hea- 
ven; even his lightning [or why not, 
its light?] unto the ends of the earth.” 
Scott. 

Josh. x. 13, 1&7 1D, which we translate 
the book of Jasher (as ifsu-, though then 
is prefixed, were a proper name), seems 
to be more properly rendered by the LXX 
according to the Complutensian and Al- 
dus’s edition, τα βιξλιβ τ cubes the right 
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analy 

or correct book, the authentic record, as 

we should say; and to this purpose Jo- 

sephus explains it, Ant. lib. v. cap. 1. § 

17, by τῶν avaneimevwy ev Tw leew γρᾶμ»- 

ματων the writings or books laid up in 

the Temple. Comp. Ant. lib. iii. cap. 1, 

§ 7, ad fin. and 2 Sam. 1. 18, 

II. As a participial N. Sum and tn 
Plain, even, smooth, ground, a plain. 
Deut. iii. 10. Zech. iv. 7. But 1 K. vi. 
35, as a participle, 1w Made even, ac- 
curately spread over, exactly filted. 
Gold fitted (Eng. Translat.) upon the 
carved work. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, To be right, proper. AsaV. 
in this sense it is generally joined with 
‘yd, and the phrase is rendered, to be 
right in the eyes, Num. xxiii. 27, & al. 
freq. 

IV. In Kal, Of institutions, To keep straight, 
observe exactly. occ. Ps. cxix. 128. 

V. In a moral and spiritual sense. Asa 
Ν. ὦ Right, upright, righteous, Num. 
xxiii. 10. Job i. 1. Ps. xxv. 8. Eccles. 
vii. 30. Also Rightness, Righteousness, 
uprightness, Deut. ix. 5. 1 Καὶ, ix. 4. As 
aN. mase. plur. oyun q.d. Rectitudes, 
righteousnesses. Ps. xvii, 2. νη}. 2, & al. 
As aN. pw Jeshurun, Upright, or Up- 
rightness in the abstract. It occurs asa 
name of Israel in four passages, Deut. 
xxxil. 15. xxxili. 5, 26. Isa. xliv. 2, and 
was given, says Vitringa (on Isa.), to 
this people, first, with respect to the ori- 
ginal institution of their condition, as 
being the only nation which had the 
right knowledge of God, and professed 
the true religion; 2dly, with respect to 
the seed of the true Israel, which was 
preserved in this people, among whom 
were some properly Dw upright, men 
of pure sentiments, and sincere affection 
towards God, and true confessors of 
his Name, the seed and foundation of 
the church of that time. Comp. Jer. ii. 
2, 3. 

m 

I. Chald. As a Particle of the same import 
as the Heb. n&. So pin is the same as 
tons Them, Dan. iii. 12. 

ΠῚ. Chald. ns, and ns Js, are. Construed 
like Heb. ὧν, with the same Suffixes as 
Nouns. See Dan. ii. 10, 11, 26. iii 
14, 18. 

III. non. See under Tnx VIII. 

an’ Chald. 

The same as the Heb. rw, To sit. occ. 

Dan. vii. 9, 10, 26. 70 dwell, oce. Ezra 
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iv. 17. In Aph. To cause to settle, or 
dwell. occ. Ezra iv. 10. 

an 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the cog- 
nate Arabic ἽΠῚ signifies 10 thrust or drive 

‘ in and so fix firmly, as a pin, stake, or 
the like, ‘ firmiter adegit, impegitque, 
seu depegit palum.” Castell. Comp. Isa. 
xxii. 23, 25. liv. 2. As aN. Sm A 
stake or pin, so named from being thrust 
or driven firmly into the ground, wall, 
or, &e. : 

1. A pin or stake, to which the ropes of a 
tent, or the like, are fastened. See Exod. 
xxvii, 19. xxxv. 18. Jud. iv. 21, 22. 
v.26. Dr. Shaw*, describing the tents 
ofthe Bedoween Arabs, says, ‘These tents 
are kept firm and steady by bracing or 
stretching down their eves with cords tied 
to hooked wooden pins well pointed, which 
they drive into the ground with a mallet ; 
one of these pins answering to the naz/ 
as the mallet does to the hammer, which 
Jael used in fastening to the ground the 
temples of Sisera, Judg. iv. 21.” 

2. A pointed stake or paddle, to be used as 
Deut. xxiii. 13. 

3. A pin fixed in a wall or the like, to hang 
any vessel upon. Ezek. xv. 3. Comp. 
Isa. xxii. 23, 25. Zech. x. 4. Jud. xvi. 14. 
In which last cited passage it seems to de- 
note, as our Translators render it, the pin 
of the beam, i. 6, which was driven into 
the beam to prevent its running back. 
But for want of being acquainted with 
the form of the ancient eastern looms, I 
cannot presume to be positive. Dr. Tay- 
lor in his Concordance seems to make it 
the same as the deam; but that is de- 
noted by another word, 1130, which see. 
For the explanation of the other texts, 

_ comp. Ecclus. xxvii. 2, and see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 190. Bp. Lowth 
on Isa. and Bp. Newcome on Zech. 

4, A fixed, settled abode. Ezra ix.8; where 
LXX syorypa, a firm settlement. » See 
Eng. marg. Comp. Michaelis Supplem. 
on this Root. 

on 

In Arabic, among other meanings, it has 
that of being single and solitary, “ unicus 
et solitarius fuit.” Castell. 

I. In Kal, To be without, to lack, not to 
have, carere. occ. Ps. xix. 14, Then Divs 
I shall be without (carebo) and innocent 
Jrom the great transgression. Four of Dr. 
Kennicoti’s Codices, and one other in the 

* Travels, p. 221, 2d edit. 





margin, read coms, as if from ton to be 
upright, perfect; and, to say nothing of 
the modern versions, it is rendered ac- 
cordingly by the Targ. In 3a TR T 
shall be without spot, so by the LXX 
ἀμομοὸς ecouas, and Vulg. immaculatus 
ero. But does not this interpretation 
make an anti-climax in the verse? Let 
the reader consider and judge for himself. 
II. As a participial N. in plur. opin 
and tn: Solitary, bereaved, destitute. 
Job vi. 27. But it generally denotes Be- 
reaved of one’s father, fatherless, an or= 
phan, LXX oppavos. See inter al. Exod. 


xxii, 22, Deut. x. 18. xiv. 29. Psal. cix. 


9. Lam. γ. 3. 

sn 

To exceed, go beyond certain limits, be re- 
egal It occurs not as a V. in Kal, 

ut 

I. In Niph. To eacel, exceed, i. 6. in dig- 

nity. Gen. xlix. 4. In Hiph. To cause 
to exceed or abound, to make plenteous. 
Deut. xxviii. 11. xxx. 9. As a N. ont 
Excellence, abundance. Gen. xlix. 3. So 
2 Sam. xxii. 33,1299 mon ann And his 
way is the excellency of perfection, i. e. 
excellently perfect. Comp. ver. 31. print 
Excellence. Eccles. ii. 13. vii. 12. 
Chald. As a N. ‘try fem. tn and Sn 
Exceeding, excellent. Dan, ii. 31. ve 
12, 14, & al. “nm, used, as it were, 
adverbially, Exceedingly. Dan. iii. 22. 
vii. 19. 

II. As Ns. 5h A rope, string, or cord, pro- 
perly of the smaller size, so called from 
its being capable of great distension. Jud. 
xvi. 7, 8, 9. Ps. xi. 2. Ἵν Nearly the 
same. Exod. xxxv. 18. Jer. x. 20. ‘In? 
is particularly used for a dow-string, 
which from its elasticity is capable of 

᾿ considerable extension. Ps. xi. 2. So per- 
haps, Job xxx. 11, if with the Kerz, and 
upwards of twenty of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, we read nm Because he (God) 
hath loosened my bow-string, i.e. hath 
made me weak and helpless (in opposi- 
tion to what he had said by a like image, 
ch. xxix. 20), and afflicted me, therefore 
they (my rascally persecutors before de- 
scribed) have let go the rein, i. 6. thrown 
off all restraint, before me. But if in Job 
xxx. 1], we embrace the more common 


textual reading 7M" it may be worth re-' 


marking, that the LXX and Vulg. in- 
terpret Irv a quiver, considered I suppose 
as distended with arrows,—*‘ gravida sa- 
gittis.” LXX, Avoikas yap PAPETPHN 





be Vb 
- ΑΥ̓ΤΟΥ͂ exaxwoe με, For opening his 
‘quiver he hath afflicted me. So Vulg. 
Pharetram enim suam aperuit, et afflixit 
me. Comp. Job vi. 4. vii. 20. xvi. 12. 
Ill. In Niph. To remain over and above, io 
be left as a residue. Exod. x. 15. Num. 
xxvi. 65. Isa. i. 8, & al. freq. In Hiph. 
To leave behind, leave remaining. Exod. 
x. 15. xvi. 19, & al. As Ns. tn Resz- 
due, remnant, remaining. Exod. x. 5. 
Num. xxxi. 32. Josh. xii. 4, & al. freq. 
pon Remainder, overplus, profit. Eccles. 
i. 3. ii. 11. As Particles nm» and Shy 
. Exceedingly more. Eccles. ii. 15. vii. 16. 
With Ὁ following, More than. Esth. vi. 6. 
IV. 3295 nim The redundance of the liver. 
Exod. xxix. 22, called Exod. xxix. 13. 
Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15, 3290 5y mon The re- 
dundance or protuberance upon the liver. 
{ am convinced by Bate, Crit. Heb. that 
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these expressions must mean the gall- 
bladder, which however, [ think, was so 
named from its protruding or julling out 
from the liver, to which it is an append- 
age. Ifthe great excellency of the d7- 
ious juice, and its importance to the 
well-being of the animal, together with 
its influence and instrumentality in the 
passions, both concupiscible and iras- 
cible, be duly considered, we shall see the 
reason why the gall-bladder was espe- 
cially ordered by God to be taken off and 
consumed on His altar. 

Der. Lat. iterum, itero, whence Eng. ite-. 
rate, re-iterate, &c. 


PLURILITERALS in ». 


mim See under nt IV. 
mim See under myn IIT. 








al 


Φ 55... 
3 


This letter is often prefixed to other words 
as a Particle of Similitude, Lzke, as, &c. 


See under 72 VIL. | 
385 
To mar, spoil. 


ΝΘ 


should infalliby be slain.” And to this 
interpretation I was in the second edi- 
tion of this work strongly inclined, but 
now find myself obliged to abandon it, 





I. To mar, spoil, Spoken of land. oce. 2 K. 
iii. 19. And every good piece ye shall mar 
(LXX ayeeimoere ye shall render use- 
less) with stones; ‘though it doth not 
appear, says Mr. Harmer (Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 473), very easy to conceive 
how this was to be done to any pur- 
pose, and indeed without giving as much 
trouble, or more, to Israel to gather these 
stones, and carry them on their lands, as 
to the Moabites to gather them up again, 
and carry them off.” This ingenious 
writer therefore proposes it to the con- 
sideration of the learned, whether the 
above text may not denote a kind of na- 
tional Lxoreriouwos—an Arabian custom 
mentioned in the Digest. De extraord. 
Crimin. and which “ consisted in placing 
stones in the grounds of those with whom 
they were at variance, as a warning that 





any person who dared to till that field| 


from remarking that at the 25th verse 
it is written, that on every good picce of 
land every man cast his stone, ΣΟῚ and 
filled it; which surely must import much 
more than placing stones as a warning 
not to till it. It should, moreover, be 
carefully observed, that marring every 
good piece of land with stones was only 
a part of the mischief done to the Mo- 
abites. Comp. ver. 19, 25. Josephus, in 
relating this history, takes no notice of 
any thing like a σκοπελισμος, but says, 
the confederate kings “ ravaged the fields 
of the Moabites, καὶ yoavicay waypsyres 
τῶν ex τῶν χειμαρῥων λιθων, and marred 
them by filling them with the stones from 
the torrents, or gullies.” Ant. lib. ix. 
cap. 3, § 2. 


II. In a Niph. sense, Z'o be marred, cor- 


rupted, rot, as the flesh of a dead man. 
oce. Job xiv. 22. 


ΠῚ. 70 be ulcerated or sore, as the flesh by 


ἽΝ2- ΠΝ 


a wound. occ. Gen. χχχῖν. 25. In Hiph. 
To make sore. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 24. 
Comp. Job ν. 18. 

IV. Yo be sore, as the heart in sorrow. occ. 
Prov. xiv. 13. Comp. Ps. Ixix. 30, In 
Hiph. Yo make thus sore, to exulcerate. 
occ. Ezek. xiii. 22. Comp. Prov. iii. 12, 
where the LXX render 2x2) by xa: 
pastyo, and scourgeth, cited by St. Paul, 
Heb. xii.6. As Ns. 2820, MIND, AND 
Soreness, exulceration of body or mind, 
grief. See Job ii. 13. xvi. 6. xxxiii. 19. 
Isa. liii. 3. Ixv. 14. Jer. li. 8. 

TRI 

With a radical (see Ps. cix. 16. Dan. xi. 30), 
but mutable or omissible, m. 

It occurs not as a V. in Kal, but the ideal 
meaning seems to be, to bruise, break, 
beat, beat down. 

- In Niph. 70 be beaten or broken to pieces, 
as wine-jars. occ. Isa. xvi. 7. Comp. 
wus II. under tx. 

Il. As a participial N. fem. nx23 Spicery, 

“‘ such as is bruised or broken in a mor- 


tar.” Bate LXX, Θυμιαμα, Incense. occ. 


Gen. xxxvii. 25. xii. 11. 

111. To be beaten, as men. occ. Job xxx. 8. 
1x2) They were beaten or scourged out 
of the country. 

IV. To be broken, as the heart or spirit of 
man; so Montanus, contritum. occ. Ps. 
cix. 16. Prov. xv. 13. xvii. 22. xviii. 14. 
Comp. Dan. xi. 30; where the Vulg. 
percutietur, shall be smitten. In Hiph. To 
break, afflict. occ. Ezek. xiii. 22 ; where 
Montanus, conterere. 

Hence perhaps Gr. xww, to grieve, vex. 
abs) 

To pierce, penetrate, Occ. Ps. xxii. 17, M82 
Piercing or the piercers of my hands and 
my feet; for the word in this form may 
be considered either as a N. masc. plur. 
in Reg. or as a Participle mase. plur. 
agreeing either with the preceding Noun 
of multitude, nay, or with Dyn, and 
put in Regimine as the Participle Ὁ 
Gen. iii. 5, and others. Comp. Psal. 
xxxy. 4. xxxiv. 6.* Thus it appears 
that the common reading "183 in this 
text is very defensible. But Dr. Kenni- 
cott in his Bible refers to three MSS. and 
two printed editions, besides the Complu- 
tensian, which read 18> with the final 9 ; 
and agreeably to this reading both the 
LXX and Vulg. render it as a Verb, the 
former by wevgay they digged, and the 
* See the learned Mr. Comings’s printed Heb. 

Text of the Old Testament Vindicated, p. 111. 
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latter by foderunt.. So the Syriac Ver- 
sion 12 they penetrated, perforated +. 
To pierce, penctrate, or the like, appears 
then to be the idea of the Heb. word ; 
and the prophecy was accordingly fulfilled 
when the hands and feet of our blessed 
Lord were pierced and nailed to the cross. 
Comp. Zech. xii. 10. Luke xxiv. 39, 40. 

ὙΠ t 

I. To be heavy, weighty. Job vi. 3. Asa 
N. 929 Weight, weighty. Proy. xxvii. 3. 
In Hiph. 170 make heavy, or weighty. 
Isa. xlvii. 6. 

Ul. To be weighty in a figurative sense, to 
be weighty or heavy in quantity, quality, 
greatness, multitude, honour, number, 
or riches. Also in a transitive sense, 
To make or regard as weighty, to honour. 
It is applied to a great variety of sub- 
jects. See inter al. Gen. xii. 10. xiii, 2. 
xviii, 20. 1. 9, Exod. ix. 3. 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 3. Exod. xx. 12. Isa. xxix. 13. 
xliii. 23. & al. freq. In Hith. 70 make 
oneself many or numerous. occ. Nah. iii. 
15, twice. 

III. It implies difficulty or impediment. 
In ‘Kal, To be dull, see with difficulty, 
as the eyes. So the LXX very happily 
eCapuwrycay. Gen. xlvili. 10. 10 be 
heavy, slow, or impeded, as the mouth or 
tongue of an ineloquent man. Exod. iv. 
10.—or as that of a foreigner appears te 
be. Ezek. iii.5,6. In Hiph. Zo make 
heavy, dull or stupid, as the ears. Isa. 
vi. 10.—as the heart or understanding. 
Exod. viii. 15, 32. x. 1. Comp. Exod. 
vii. 14. ix. 7. 

IV. Asa N.129 and ‘N25 The liver of an 
animal or man, from the specific weight 
of that bowel. “9 So, says Dr, Taylor in 
his Concordance, the lungs, the lightest 
of the bowels, are in our language called 
the lights.” Exod. xxix. 13. Prov. vii. 23. 
It is mentioned as the seat of love and 
affection. Ps. xvi. 9, My heart is glad’ 
and 123 (with ) inserted, but five of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read it without): 
my liver 53 rejoiceth. And so perhaps: 
the word is used Gen. xlix. 6. (where 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and eighteen 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices have 23 
with the Ὁ inserted, and the LXX render 
it τὰ ἡπατὰ we my liver), Ps. xxx. 13. 
lyii. 9. cviii. 2. That the ancient hea- 
then likewise regarded the diver as the 
seat of the concupiscible passions may 
+ Comp. Walton Prolegom. p. 92, col. 1. 
¢ Welsh, y-cavad. 
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ΡῈ seen in Horace, lib. 1. ode 13. lin. 4. 
ode 25, lin. 15, and lib. iv. ode |, lin. 12, 
and in the Notes of the Delphin edition. 
Comp. Persius, Sat. y. lin. 129. Juvenal, 
Sat. vi. lin. 647. 

Ezek. xxi. 21, He looked in the liver—A 
well-known method of divination, after- 
wards much practised among the Greeks 
and Romans: the former of whom called 
it Ἡπατοσκοπίια the looking into the liver, 
which afterwards became a general word 
for divination by inspecting the entrails 
of sacrifices, because the ἥν; was the 
first and principal bowel observed for 
this purpose*. The LXX in the above 
cited passage of Ezek. have used the very 
term of art, Ἡπατοσκοπησασθαι. - 

V. As aN. fem. mna2 The heavy Bag- 
gage, Impedimenta. So LXX Bzgos, and 
French Translation, le bagage. occ. Jud. 
xviii. 21. 

VI. As aN. 125 and 155 Glory. It plainly 
denotes some action of the light, or ra- 
ther of the heavens, in irradiation; (see 
Isa. Ix. 1. Ixii. 2. Ixvi. 11. Ezek. xliii. 2, 
as the Greek Aofa.is also used in the 
N. T. Luke ii. 9. ix. 31. Acts xxii. 11. 
1 Cor. xv. 41, & al.) properly, I appre- 
hend, that action which gives weight or 
gravity to all material things. Comp. 
2 Cor. iv. 17. To illustrate this, I shall 
borrow what appears to me an excellent 
passage from Mr. Pke’s Philosophia Sa- 
era, page 91, 92. “The gravitation or 
inclination of the earth and of the pla- 
nets towards the sun, is thus plainly ac- 
counted for. Be pleased to recollect, that, 
according to the Scripture system, there 
is a continual flowing of the light, or 
atoms from the sun, and of the spirit or 
masses [of gross air] to it; and that the 
heavens are finest at the centre, and 
grossest at the circumference; and that 
they are finer the nearer to the sun, and 
grosser the farther off from it, in a very 
regular proportion : + the necessary con- 


* See more in Abp. Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, 
book ii. ch. xiv. 

¢ To explain this, it is, I apprehend, necessary 
to be remembered, that in the annual course of the 
earth and planets round the sun, the fineness of the 
ether is greatly increased by the reflection of the 
light from their orbs on that side which is turned 
toward the sun, as the grossness of the ether is also 
greatly increased on the other side by their inter- 
cepting the light, and so preventing its acting so 
powerfully as it does in other parts of the heavens 
equally distant from the sun: and indeed, were not 
other circumstances to be taken into the account, this 
prevailing pressure would drive the earth and pla- 
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seguence of this is, that all the planets 
must gravitate or incline towards the sun, 
because there is a prevailing pressure 
towards the centre. 
Besides this, it is known, that the moon 
and all earthly. bodies gravitate towards 
the earth, and that the satellites of Ju- 
piter and the moons of Saturn gravitate 
towards the bodies of these planets re- 
spectively : whichis thus produced by the 
heavens. The ztherial fluid, as has been 
proved, is a mixture of light and spirit, 
in continual commotion and struggle ; so 
that. some of the particles of the hea- 
vens in each part of space are moving 
one way, and some another, in all di- 
rections ; so that those opposite motions 
resist and balance each other mutually. 
If therefore these motions are in any 
measure stopped in one direction, there ΄ 
will follow a pressure’and inclination of 
the fluid in the contrary. Now then 
any solid body placed in these conflicting 
thers does actually stop some of the 
motions of the ether more than others; 
for it obstructs most of the motions that 
would otherwise have passed from the 
body outward all around it, and there- 
fore the wether must have a prevailing 
pressure towards the body inward. This 
observation will hold equally true of the 
earth and moon, and of all the planets, 
both primary and secondary, and ought 
therefore to be applied to them.” 
VIL. mina. The Glory of Jehovah, 
lst, That Person of Jehovah who is called 
122 750 The King of Glory, or more 
literally, The King, the Glory: Ps. xxiv. 
7,9; andthe Sun (wow Light) of Righ- 
teousness, the Effulgence (Aravyacuc) 
of the divine glory, the true Light, &c. 
See Hab. ii. 14. Isa. xl. 5. lx. 1, 2. 
Comp. Mal. iii. 20, or iv. 2. Heb. i. 3. 
John i. 4, 9. 
2dly, A supernatural visible appearance of 
Sire, light or splendour, which shewed Je- 
hovah to be peculiarly present. See Exod. 
xxiv. 16, 12 34,35. 1 K. viii. 11. 
Comp. Luke ii. 9. Acts xxii. 6, 11. 
xxvi. 13. This glory was sometimes in 
a human form, prefiguring the future in- 
carnation of Jehovah, as for instance that 


ce 


nets into the sun. Fully to explain those other cir- 
cumstances would lead me far beyond the bounds of 
a Lexicon; I therefore refer to those writers who 
have already done it with great clearness and force 
of reasoning. See Mr. Catcott’s Veteris et Veraz Phi- 
losophie Priacipia, p. 6, gc. and Mr. Spearman’s 





Enquiry after Philosophy and Theology, ch. ii, 
U 
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over the cherubim. Ezek. i. 28. viii. 4, 
ix. 3. x.4, 18. xi. 22,23. Comp. ch. 
ΧΙ]. 2, 3, 4, 5. xliv. 4*. 

maa 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, n. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. 70 extinguish, quench, 
put out, as fire, a live coal, a lamp, or 
the like. See 2 Sam. xiv. 7. xxi. 17. 

2 Chron. xxix. 7. Isa. xlii. 3. Also in 
Kal, To be extinguished or quenched, as 
fire, or &c. See Isa. xxxiv. 10. Ixvi. 24. 
Jer. xvii. 27. . Ezek. xx. 47, 48. Also, 
To go out, for want of supply or fuel. 
See Prov. xxvi. 20. Comp. Lev. vi. 12, 
13. Prov. xxxi. 18. 

Il. It is applied figuratively to what may 
be considered as burning or shining, as 


to God’s wrath. 2 K. xxii. 17. Jer. iv. 4.} 


vii. 20, & al.—to love or ardent affec- 
tion. Cant. viii. 7.—to a glorious prince. 
Ezek. xxxii. 7.* 

dap 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but: in 
Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic signifies, To 
bind, enchain, &c. comp. bam. Hence 

I, Asa N. 529 A chain, bond. occ. Ps. cv. 
18. cxlix. 8. 

Il. As a N. 5:25 occ. 1 K. ix. 13, pos 
by29 The land of Cabul, a name which 
Hiram gave. to some cities of Galilee in 
disgust. Marius and others explain it 
from 523 a chain; but, as Bate+ has 
observed, the reason they give for these 
cities being called so, because the clay 
held the foot as a chain, is, though far 
fetched, weak and trifling. He there- 
fore interprets the word as a compound 
of 5 like, as, and a2 Nothing ; and so 
signifying that those cities were worthless, 
next to nothing. But since it does not 
appear that 12 ever signifies nothing, we 
may perhaps with Michaelis (Supplem. 
p- 1201) best render dy2> pox by “terra 
obstricta, zd est, debita, ex debito data, 
Bond-land, land granted in discharge of 
a debt,” and consider this name as sar- 
castically imposed by Hiram, to express 
how ἡ Solomon had discharged his od/i- 
gation to him. 

Der, Cable. 

Dad 

In Kal, To mash, cleanse by washing, Gen: 


* For further satisfaction on these interesting 
subjects, see Mr. Hutchinson’s Treatise, entitled, 
Glory or Gravity. 

t See his Reply to Dr. Sharp’s 2d Part on Berith, 
Ρ. wea and his Enquiry into the Similitudes, &c. 
Ρ. 214, 
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xlix. 11, Ley. xv. 17. In Niph. 70 be 
washed. It occurs in the infinitive, D290 
Lev. xiii. 55, 56. As a participial N. 
pain A fuller, one whose business 
it is to wash, cleanse, or scour cloths, 
&c. Isa. vii. 3, & ἃ]. As a participial 
N. masc. plur. corpaa0 Washers, ful- 
lers. So LXX mavyovrwy. occ. Mal. 
iii. 2. 

The Rev. Mr. Pilkington in his Remarks 

upon several Passages of Scripture, &c. 

p- 137, 8, justly observes, that ‘in the 

Hebrew language there are two words 

to express the different kinds of washing ; 

and that they are always used with the 
strictest propriety: 022 to signify that 
kind of washing which pervades the sub- 
stance of the thing washed, and cleanses 
it thoroughly; and yn> to express that 
kind of ae A which only cleanses the 
surface of a substance, which the water 
cannot penetrate. The former is used 

Exod. xix.10. Gen. xlix. 11. Ley. xiii. 

6,” and applied to washing clothes. 

“‘The latter is met with Gen. xviii. 4. 

xxiv. 32. Exod. ii. 5. Deut. xxi. 6,” 

and used for washing some part of the 

body. Comp. Lev. xiv. 8, 9. ‘ I must 
not omit to observe,” says my Author, 

“πα by a beautiful and strong metaphor 

David uses Dad Ps. li. 2, 7, or 4, 9; 

Wash me thoroughly from mine miguity, 

and cleanse me from my sin—Wash 

me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 

So in Jer. iv. 14, it is applied to the 

heart. 

I add, that there is a similar distinction in 
the {Greek language; in which Agw is 
properly to wash the whole body—varreiv, 
the hands and feet—and qwdvveiv, the 
clothes. And accordingly the LXX never 
render the Heb. D1> by Agw or vinrw, 
but constantly by wAvyw and aorAvyw, 
except in 2 K. xviii. 17. Isa. vii. 3. 
xxxvi. 2; where for the participial N. 
Daa they use yvagevs or Ἀναφεὺυς a 
JSuller. 

Der. 2 being transposed, the Saxon pay-- 
can, whence the English wash, &c. Qu? 

yas 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies ΤῸ stop, keep off; ‘« prohibuit— 
propulsavit.” Castell, whom see. AsaN. 
yarn A piece of defensive armour for the 
head, a helmet. 1 Sam. xyii. 5. Isa. lix. 
17, & al. 


¢ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Aww. 
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ἽΔ22 ς 
Denotes multiplicity, frequency, abundance. 
I. In Kal, Zo multiply. occ. Job xxxv. 16. 
So Vulg. multiplicat. As a N. ‘pa 
Copious, numerous, many, abundant,— 
of people. Isa. xvi. 14.—of waters, Isa. 
xvii, 12, xxviii. 2.—of wind, Job viii. 2, 
How long (shall) the words of thy mouth 
(de) a2 mn ‘a full or strong. wind ; 
that keeps blowing, repeating and mu/- 
tiplying its blasts?” Bate.So Vulg. mul- 
tiplex—of God, Job xxxvi. 5, Behold 
God (is) 23 abundant, and will not de- 
spise (any)13 M2 ὝΣ5 abundant in strength 
of heart, i. 6. in wisdom and (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) in magnani- 
mity. See Scott, and comp. ch. ix. 4. 
xii. 13.—of days or age, Job xv. 10. 
Abundant in wealth or power, mighty. 
Job xxxiy. 24. Also, Abundance, plenty, 
much. Job xxxi. 25. Used as an Adverb, 
Abundantly, Job xxxiv. 17. Asa N. 
‘ann Abundance. occ. Job, xxxvi. 31, 
He giveth food 1202 in abundance. 
Hence the Cabiri (the Three Might 
Gods, Divos Potes, as Varro and Tertul. 
lian explain the term) of the Samothra- 
cians may have had their name*. Or 
else, if the a be radical, Cabzrt may be 
considered as a compound of 5 like, and 
“pass the mighty ones (which see under 
sas II.) and so denoting the representa- 
tive images; as Heb. 23 from 3, and 
at 
Hence also either by transposition or in- 
serting 7 the Latin creber frequent, cre- 
bro frequently, often, &c. Eng. crebrous. 
Il. As a N. 5250 A grate, of network, so 
called from its numerous holes or open- 
ings. See Exod. xxvii. 4. xxxviii. 4. 
Ill. As a N. fem. m29 A sieve or searse 
for the same reason. occ. Amos ix, 9, 
Hence Latin cribrum a sieve. 
IV. As a N. Ὑ25 4 kind of network. occ. 
1 Sam. xix. 13, 16, And she put "12 ns 
the net work of goat’s hair ynws nn before 
its (the Teraphim’s) pillows. Observe, 
that in the former verse four of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices, and the latter six, read 
ymwsod. The2> here mentioned seems 
to have been akind of mosquito-net, which, 
says Dr. Shawt, is ‘‘a close curtain of 





* See Bochart, vol.i.394, &c.; Boyse’s Pantheon, 
2d edit. p. 153; Selden de Diis Syris, p. 212, 284; 
Stillingfleet, Orig. Sacr. book iii. ch. iv. § 14. 

+ See Cooke’s Enquiry into Patriarchal and 
Druidical Religion, &c. p. 54. 

1 Travels, p. 221, 2d edit. 
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oun or fine linen, used, all over the East, 
people of better fashion, to keep out the 
ies.” And that they had such anciently 
cannot be doubted. Thus when Judilh 
had beheaded Holofernes in his bed, she 
pulled down the mosquito-net (τὸ xwrw- 
meioy from κων a gnat or mosquito) 
wherein he did lie in his drunkenness, 
from the pillars. See Judith xiii. 9, 19. 
So Horace, speaking of the Roman sol- 
diers serving under Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, Epod. ix. lin 15, 
Interque-signa (turpe !) militaria 
Sol aspicit conopeum. 
Amidst the Roman eagles Sol survey’d 
(O shame!) th’ Egyptian canopy display’d. 
Francis. 
As a N. 1290 Nearly the same. occ. 
2K. viii. 15. “ Something of the gause 
kind which the water thickened so that 
it suffocated him.” Bate's Note in his 
New and Literal Translation, &c. Comp. 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 405— 
411. 

V. Asa N. fem. in Reg. n523 joined with 
ys. occ. Gen. xxxv. 16. xlviii. 7. 2 K. 
v.19. It is rendered a little way or a 
little piece of ground, but rather means ὦ 
good way, or some distance. And ac- 
cordingly, from the best ὃ modern ac- 
counts, Rachel’s monument (Gen. xxxyv. 
16.) appears to have been half way be- 
tween Jerusalem and Bethlehem, or 
about three miles from the latter. 

VI. As a Particle 425 denotes ὦ consider- 
able length of time, a good while, as we 
say, past or tocome, It occurs only in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes ; let us go through 
the passages, Eccles. i. 10, It hath been a 
long while ago. iii. 15, What is (now) 
ἘΠ 929 it (hath been) a good while ago, 
and what (is) to be 1425 hath been a 
good while ago. vi. 10, That which hath 
been 129 a good while ago, its name is 
named. ix. 6, tis long ago, some time 
since, perished, ver. 7, for God hath al- 
ready, some time since, accepted thy 
works. 

VII. In composition, 

1. δῦ Who long ago, or some time since. 
—occ. Eccles. iv. 2. 

2. saDwa, (compounded like t.w2) of 5 
in, w that, and 92> a long while. In that 
(or for as much as) in the process of days 
to come, all is forgotten. occ. Eccl. ii. 16. 


ὁ See Hasselquist’s Voyages, p. 143; and Maun 





drell’s Journey, Wednesday, March 31. 
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ὭΣ 


was 

I. In Kal, 70 subdue, subject. Gen. i, 28. 
2 Sam. viii. 11. 2 Chron. xxviii. 10, 
& al. In Gen. i. 28, the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and seventeen of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read mwas. In Niph. To be 
subdued, subjected. Num. xxxii. 22. 
Neh. ν. 5, & al. In Hiph. To bring into 
subjection. Jer. xxxiy. 11. 

II. In Kal, To humble, force, ravish. occ. 
Esth. vii. 8. 

III. As a N. wap q. d. Subjectum pedum, 
A footstool. So Vulg. Scabellum. occ. 
2 Chron. ix. 18. 

IV. As a N. pwap A furnace, properly, I 
apprehend, A lime-kiln, wherein stones 
are subdued by the force of fire to a 
yielding friable substance. occ. Gen. xix. 
28. Exod. ix. 8, 10. xix. 18. 

V. Asa N. was, fem. nwa, plur. way 
and nwa, or (as a number of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read in Gen. xxi.) Mwa5 
A lam, male and female, from their re- 
markably meek and submissive temper. 
See Exod. xxix. 38, 39. 2 Sam. xii. 3, 
4, 6. Gen. xxi. 28, 29, 30. Jer. xi. 19; 
on which last cited text, see under ΡῈ ΠῚ, 

ἽΞ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but from the 

use of this word in Arabic (see Castell 
under 172) and the things to which it is 
applied in Hebrew, the. idea seems to be, 
To propel, shoot, dart forth, or the like. 

. As a N. 13 A kind of vessel, whence 

οὐ water or liquor is shot out or emptied into 
another, a pitcher, Gen. xxiv. 20, & al. 
To illustrate, 1 K. xvii. 12, Harmer, Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p. 277, &c. remarks 
from Norden, Sandys, and Chardin, that 
in Egypt and Palestine they still keep 
their corn, to preserve it from worms 
and insects, in earthen jars, as "13 
plainly signifies, Jud. vil. 16, 19, 20. 
The women also in those countries still 
use earthen jars to carry water in, as 
Gen. xxiv. 14, 15. Comp. Observations, 
vol. iy. p. 479. 

On Eccles. xii. 6, comp. 5353 IV. under 3. 
To which I shall in this place only add 
that Plato (in Timeéo, quoted by Longinus 
De Sublim. sect. xxxii.) in like manner 
calls the heart, ΠΗΓῊΝ re ILEPIGEPO- 
MENOY σφοδρως aiwalos, the fountain of 
the briskly circulating blood;” and that 
Ilyyy is the very word which the LXX 
use, in the text just referred to, for the 
Heb. yan. And for proof that the 
circulation of the blood was known to 
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other ancients, besides Plato, particularly 
to Hippocrates, 1 refer to the learned 
Dutens, Enquiry, &c. Part HI. ch. iii, 
Hence Gr. xados, and Latin cadus a jar 
or jug to keep wine in. 

II. As a N. ‘9 Sudden or violent ruin or 
fall. Symmachus wrwow a fall. oec. Sob 
xxi. 20. 

ΠΠ. As a N. p> A kind of short spear, or 
javelin, which was thrown or darted at 
the enemy, Josh. viii. 18, & al. It is 
evident that this word signifies neither 
the larger spear nor the shicld; because 
it is distinguished from both. See 1 Sam. 
xvii. 6, 41, 45. Job xxxix. 23.0 7 

112 Hence as a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 
v2 Sparks or flashes of fire darting 
forth. occ. Job xii. 10, or 19. τ 

4279 Some kindof precious stone, so called 
from its sparkling or flashing, perhaps 
the pyropus, of which Ovid, Metam. lib. 
ii. lin. 2, 

flammasque imilante pyropo. 
occ. Isa. liv. 12. Ezek. xxvii. 16. 

Der. Lat. Cado, to fall, whence cadence, 
case, casual, occasion, accident, &c. &c. 

215 Chald. : 
Tt occurs not as a V. in the Bible, but 
often in the Targums in the same sense 
as the Heb. 2:9 to fail, deceive, from 
which it is corrupted. As a N. fem. 
219 Failing, deceitful. occ. Dan. ii. 9. 

W713 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Ara- 
bic denotes, Zo be turbid, agitated (see 
Castell), which seems nearly the idea of 
the Hebrew word; for hence as a N, 
“102 Military tumult, an attack, onset, 
charge. Once, Job xy. 24. 

waa" 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 
7 final. . 

It denotes Restriction, constriction, or the 
like. 

I. Yo restrain, repress. 1 Sam. iii. 13, sy 

2 nn And he did not restrain (or, laid 

no restraint upon) them. Applied to the 

leprosy, 112, stopped or restrained from 
spreading. Lev. xiii. 6, 28, & al. Ezek. 

xxi. 7, or 12, nv b> MND) And every 

breath shall be retained or restrained. In 

grief men naturally retain their breath 
longer than. at other times, and sighing 
is only a * violent and audible emission 
of breath, which has been long restrain- 
εἰ." Johnson. Comp. ver. 6, or 11, and 
Isa. Ixi. 3, As a N. ΠῚ A restriction or 
repairing. Nah. iil. 19. 
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II. To shrink, contract, as the eyes of old 
persons do, by the wasting of the humours, 
whence their eyes become less transpa- 
rent, and their form more flat; so that 
fewer rays of light are transmitted, and 
the images of external objects are more 
confusedly painted on the retina, whence 
the sight of persens advanced in is 
both odscure and confused. Gen. aoe x 
And his eyes nut ΠΣ ΠῚ were contracted 

_ from seeing, i.e. so shrunk, that he could 
not see perfectly. Comp. Deut. xxxiv. 7. 
1 Sam. iii. 2. Zech.xi.17. It is evident 
even to common observation, that great 
sorrow and weeping will have nearly the 
same effect on the eyes as old age. See 
Job xvii. 7. Comp. Ps. vi. 8. xxxi. 10. 

IL. It is applied to smoking flax, or a smo- 
king wick, where the fireis restrained from 
breaking out. Isa. xlii. 3, 502 nnwa 

#1322) 85 And the smoking flax shall he 
not quench. So LXX καπνιζομενον and 
Vulg. fumigans. An ingenious writer 
speaking of fire says, ‘‘ It smokes by car- 
rying off the watery and other particles 
which it is capable of raising, and among 
which it is enveloped, being in too little 
quantity to encompass and overpower 

_ them so far as to strike immediately 

. against the body of the light.” And 
again, “ The brightness (of fire) ceases, 
when the aqueous particles are too abun- 
dant, and when the fire enclosed within 
the masses of smoke it drives away, does 
no longer act immediately on the body 
of light.” Nature Displayed, vol. iy. p. 
161, 162, small Eng. edit. 

IV. To be languid, dull, hebescere. occ. Isa. 
xlii. 4; where it seems to allude to the 
sense of 772 in the immediately prece- 
ding verse ; accordingly the LXX render 
mina xd by avarauver he shall shine: 
and Montanus by non caligabit, he shall 
not be dim. 

V. As Pronoun suffixes, restraining or li- 
miting the discourse or subject to the per- 
son or persons addressed ; 5 and 72 masc. 
> and 5 fem. Thee after a V.-Thine after 
a N. So plur. masc. 3, fem. 75 and 
n> You, or Your, freq: occ. 22 is also 
used for fem. Ruth i. 9, 11, 13. 2 Sam. 
1, 24. 

VI. 13 A Particle of restriction or limitation 
of manner, place, or time. 

1. Thus, in this manner. Gen. xxxii.5, & al. 
freq. Comp. Jer. xxiii. 29. ; 
122, Repeated, In this, and that manner. 

1 K. xxii, 20. 





2. 


3. 


are) 


22 According to this manner, exactly in 
this manner. Num. viii. 26. xi. 15, & al. 
freq. 

With w (for \w) prefixed, πο Which 
so. Ps.exliv.15. Also, Because, or that, 
so, Cant. v. 9. 

Here, in this place. Gen. xxxi. 37. 
Repeated m2) 72 Here and there, this way 
and that. Exod. ii. 12. comp. Num. xi. 
31. xxiii. 15. 

may Unto such a place, yonder. Gen. 
xxii. 5. 
Repeated 3 ΣΙ 53 ἽΣ Here and there, 
on this and that side, French Translation, - 
De tous cotés, on all sides. occ. 1 K. 
xviii. 45. 

Of time, 73 Ἵ» Unto this time, hitherto. 
Exod. vii. 16. Hence, 


VII. By abbreviation, as 2 from 73, 0 


hk. 


mo Ns 


ὃ. 


from 7D, 3 a Particle of restriction to ἃ 
particular manner, quantity, place, or 
time. 

Of manner. As, hike as. Ps.i.3, & al. freq. 
According to. Gen. i. 26. 


. Of number or quantity. About. Exod. xii 


37. Ruth ii. 17. 
Of place. About, as it were. Num. xi.31. 


. Of time. About. Exod. xi. 4. Josh. x. 13. 


When, at the time that. Deut. xxiy.13. 
Exod. xxxi. 18, & al. freq. 

2 Repeated denotes /zkeness of condition, 
state, or &c. between two. Gen. xviii. 25. 
ΣΌΣ priya pm And the righteous shall 
be as the wicked. Lev. xxiv. 16, And all 
the congregation shall certainly stone him 
rsa 139 as well the stranger, as he that 
zs born in the land. Comp.1 K. xxii 4. 
Isa. xxiv. 2. 


VII. τ Martinius, in kis Lexicon Ety- 


molog. in QUIA, deduces this Particle 
“ from 3 According to, as, denoting the 
agreement of cause and effect;” but it 
seems more accurate to say, that "5 is a 
Particle derived from ΠῚ éo restrain, and 
denotes restriction or limitation, parti- 
cutarly of fact, cause, effect, and time. 


. Conjunctive. That, defining the fact, 


Gen. i. 4. Esth. i. 5. 1 Sam.xivy. 22, & al. 


. Affirmative. Surely, certainly. Ps. cxviii. 


10, 11, 12. Isa. vii. 9. Lam. iv. 18, & al. 


. Yea, imo, quin imo. 2 Sam. xiii. 15. 


Isa. v. 10. xxxit. 13. Jer. xvi. 5. Lam. 
i. 10. 


. Causal. Because, for. Lat. Quia. Exod. 


xviii. 11. Num. xi. 13. Dent. ii. 19. 


. Illative. Therefore, for thai reason. Ps. 


exvi. 10. Comp. 1 Sam. ii, 23. Isa, liv. 
14. Jer. xviii. 12, 
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6. Of time. When. Exod. iii. 21. Jud. xvi. 
16. 1 Sam. xiv. 29. Job i. 5. So Num. 
xxii. 22, si ‘>i 12 When or as he (was) 
going, which is the literal rendering, and 
clears the text. 


7. But. Exod. xvi. 8, ἃ al. The restrictive 


sense here is evident. Comp. Deut. xi. 7, 


Ruth i. 10. 1 Sam. x. 19. Zech. x. 3. 

8. It is often used in znterrogations, but not 
so as always to exclude one or other of 
the preceding senses. See 1 Sam. xxiv. 20. 
2 K. xviii. 34. Isa. xxix. 16. xxxvi. 19. 

9. The Lexicons render this Particle Though, 
although. But in those passages, where it 
is supposed to have this sense, and which 
do not come under one of the foregoing 
meanings, the expressions seem elliptical, 
and "5 may be rendered for, or because. 
Thus Josh. xvii. 18, Zhou shalt drive 
out the Canaanite, 13 though (or, this I 
particularly promise, because) he hath 
chariots of iron, though (because) he is 
strong. Comp. Gen. xlvii. 15. xlviii. 14. 
Exod. xiii. 17. xxxiv. 9. 

bn Chald. 

The same as the Heb. b>», To be able, ca- 
pable. occ. Dan. ii. 26. iv. 15. v. 8, 15. 

3 

Th Arabic signifies 710 minister, particularly 
in the priest’s office, and as a N. ἡ 
An administrator or manager of another's 
business. 

I. To minister, or officiate in the priest's of- 
fice. Exod. xxviii. 1, & al. freq. As aN. 
772 A priest, whether of the only true, 
Gen. xiv. 18. Exod. ii. 16. xxix. 30. 

- xxxi. 10, & al. freq.—or of false gods. 
2 K. x. 11, 19. xi. 18. 2 Chron. xiii. 9. 
Amos vii. 10. *Zeph. 1.4. As a Ν, fem. 
mina Priesthood, or priest's office. Exod. 
xxix. 9, & al. 

Hence Kosys or Κοης the name, according 
to Hesychius, of the priest of the Cadirz. 
See under 529 I. 

II. As a V. formed from the N. oce. Isa. Ixi. 
10.—as a bridegroom i8b 7112) “ decketh 
himself with a priestly crown.” Bp. 
Lowth, whom see. Comp. Exod. xxviii. 
40. Aquila’s Version ws νυμφιον ἱερατευο- 
μενον SeGavw comes very near to the 
Hebrew. Comp. under 5by II. 

iff. As a N. γ1πὸ is used for a great officer 
in a king’s court, from his duty of mznz- 
stering in civil affairs. See 2 Sam. viii. 18. 
(comp. 1 Chron. xviii. 16.) 2 Sam. xx. 
26. 1 Καὶ. iv. 5. Job xii. 19. 

Hence Greek xovew to minister, whence 
Chaxovew, διάκονος, and Eng. Deacon. 
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ms 

With both the 1 and 77 radical, but the for- 
mer mutable, and the latter mutable or 
omissible, as in Mtv. 

I. Zo burn, scorch, as fire. It occurs ina 
Niph. sense, 70 be burned, Prov. vi. 28. 
Isa, xliii. 2. As Ns. "5 (formed as Y 
from my, ὋΣ from mw) A burning, 
scorching, as by the sun, “ a sun-burnt 
skin.” Bp. Lowth. occ. Isa. iii. 24. Mi- 
chaelis (Supplement. ad Lex. p, 1226.) 
takes "2 for a N. in the sense of a burn- 
ing, τε des Reg Num. xxiv. 22, When 
there shall be 13 a conflagration, (i shall 
be) to consume Kin, i. 6. the Kenite. Fem. 
nn A burn, Exod. xxi. 25. ΓΙῸ and in 
Reg. man A burning, as of fire. Lev. 
xiil. 24, 25, 28; where it is applied to 
the leprosy. 

II. As a N, p> for p53, as 3 for 1D. occ. 
Amos v. 26, But ye have borne the ta- 
bernacles of your Molech, ἘΞ ΔῸΣ 705 NEN) 
tombs 2912 and the Chiun of your 
images, the star, shine or glory, of your 
Aleim, which ye made to ἐπ τοὶ τὸ: Here 
it is manifest that 7}}2 is equivalent to 
2312. Accordingly the LXX in their 
translation entirely omit 3,2, and only 
retain 1319, which they render ro ἄστρον 
the star. }v2 therefore ought rather to 
be referred to this root M5 to burn, than 
to 73 to establish. But what does > more 
distinctly signify? If we recollect that 
the Cherubim were at their original in- 
stitution, Gen. iii. 24, attended by nis 
npannon mnt wd the flame of fire 
turning upon itself, and in like manner 
at their exhibition to Ezekiel, chap. i. 4, 
by a great cloud, and nnpbnn wr a fire 
infolding itself; that the divine appear- 
ances under the Old Testament were ge- 
nerally in fire, light, or glory surrounded. 
with a cloud; that Jehovah promised to 
meet with Moses and to commune with 
him, from above the mercy-seat, from be- 
tween the two Cherubim, Exod. xxy. 22. 
(comp. Num. vii. 89.); and that he says 
to Moses, Lev. xvi. 2, I will APPEAR in 
the cloud upon the mercy-seat ; and if to 
all this we add that St. Paul, Heb. ix. 5, 
expressly styles the Cherubim, the Cheru- 
bim of glory, it will be evident that the 
Cherubim-in the Holy of Holies of the 
Tabernacle, and no doubt of Solomon’s 
Temple likewise, (see 1 Καὶ, viii. 10, 11.) 
were constantly attended by a supernatu- 
ral light or glory, Jehovah thus miracu- 
lously attesting his presence with his own 
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divinely instituted emblems. And as the 
idolaters could not procure this superna- 
tural glory to their images, no wonder 
they endeavoured to imitate it as well as 
they could by the splendour of burnished 
metal, gold, silver, and precious stones,— 
stones of fire, as they are called, Ezek. 


xxviii. 16. And since in Amos the ido- |. 


laters are said to have borne the}\"9 of their 
émages, that word may denote either some 
glorious, resplendent seat, or throne, 


(Clara micante auro, flammasque imitante pyropo. 
With shining gold and flaming pyrope bright.) 


whereon their idols were placed and oc- 
casionally carried in procession. (Comp. 
under 7D I.) Or else it may signify the 
lustre of their idols themselves shzning 
with gold and precious stones. So Dio- 
dorus Sic. lib. xvii. speaking of the image 
of Jupiter Ammon, which was perhaps 
one of the most ancient idols in the world, 
says To δὲ ra See foavoy ex σμαραγδων 
καὶ λιθων ἀλλων περιέχεται, The image 
of that god is set round with emeralds 
and other gems. 

I. Chald. As a N. masc. plur. 05 Win- 
dows,which admit the heat. occ. Dan. vi. 
10, or 11. The Noun occurs singular in 
the same sense in the Chaldee Targum 
on Zeph. ii. 14. 


The above-quoted are all the passages of 


the Bible, wherein the Root is found. 


Hence Gr. καίω, xavew to burn, and Eng. 


at 
I. 


caustic, cautery. 

5 } 
In Kal, Intransitively, To,fail in a natu- 
ral sense, and so balk one’s expectation. 
Isa, lviii. 11, 4 spring of water, whose 
waters yaI> > fail not, or will not fail. 
So LXX efeamev, and Vulg. deficient. 
Comp. Jer. xv. 18. 


II. To fail in a moral sense, and so deceive, 
. Num. xxiii. 19. 2 K. iv. 16. Hab. ii. 3. 


Proy. xiv. 5. In Niph. 70 be made to fail, 
Job xli. 1, or 9. Proy. xxx. 6; where our 
Translation, be found a liar, which comes 


᾿ς to the same sense; “ de cast on trial,” 


Bate. Job xxxiy. 6, In my judgment or 
in my being judged, 2138 | am made to 


. fail, i. e. unjustly, or as Schultens, Con- 


trary to my right 1 am cast, causd cado, 
damnor. In Hiph. To cause to fail, con- 


. wict of falsehood. Job xxiv. 25. As aN. 
. δ What fails or will fail, and so de- 


ceive, a lie in this view, Ps.ivy. 3; where} 


it is joined with pr Emptiness. Ps. xii. 10, 
where it is joined with b3n Vanity. Ps. 
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exvi. 11. Prov. vi. 19. xiv. 5, & al. freq. 
Comp. Ezek. xiii. 6, 8, As a N. 228 
A fuiler, deceiver. occ. Mic. i. 14. Jer. 
xv. 18, Wilt thou be unto me as a de- 
ceiver, (as) waters which are not con- 


_ stant? In which passages perhaps, as the 


learned * Michaelis has observed, the 
very meaning of 2198 may be ὦ spring 
whose waters sometimes fail, Comp. Isa. 
lviii. 11, above, and Job vi. 15, 16, 17. 


Ἵ2 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea ap- 


pears to be nearly the same as that of the 
Arabic 102 probably corrupted from it, 
namely, 70 break or break 5 γᾷ with 
force and violence. See Castell’s Lexicon 
under D5, and Schultens on Prov. xi. 17. 
Hence 


As a N. with a formative s, 158 Violent, 


outrageous, breaking through all restraint 
or opposition. lt is applied to the poison 
of asps, Deut. xxxii.33 ; where the LXX 
aviaros, and Vulg. insanabile, incurable 
—to a man of intrepid courage, Job 
xli. 2, or 10. (So ΣΕ. in Syriac is a 
soldier or trooper.) —to an implacable ene- 
my, Job xxx. 21.—to breaking through 
the ties of natural affection, Lam. iv. 3. 
comp. ver. 10, and ch. ii. 20. Asa N. 
(formed like »37: with an initial κα and 
a final») “138 Nearly the same. Prov. 
v. 9. xi. 17. xii. 10. xvii. 11. Isa. xiii. 9. 
Jer. xxx. 14. vi. 23. 1.42. Observe that 
in the two last cited passages of Jeremiah, 
the LXX, by rendering it srauos violent, 
fierce, precipitate, have given nearly the 
idea of the Heb. word ; and that in Isa. 
xiii. 9, (where see Vitringa) Proy. xii. 10. 
Jer. 1. 42, "128 is used as a substantive, 
Atrocity, cruelty. Had the word in the 
two last texts been an adjective, it should 
have been to*1DN. As a N. fem. plur. 
nas Violent impulses breaking through 
all restraints. occ. Proy. xxvii. 4, (There 


. are) the impetuosities, gusts of anger, 


and the inundation of wrath. 


The above cited are all the passages of the 


Bible wherein the Root occurs. 


ΠΩ 
To be strong, vigorous, firm. It occurs not 


however as a V. in Heb. but hence 


I. As a N. n> Strength, vigour, as of man, 


Gen. xxxi. 6. Deut. viii. 18. Jud. xvi. 
freq. 1 Sam. xxvili. 20, 22.—of a horse, 
Job xxxix. 21.—of the ground in vegeta- 
tion, Gen. iv. 12. comp. Job xxxi. 39.— 


* Lowth’s Prelections, p. 276, 296, edit. Gotting. 
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of God. Exod. ix. 16, xv. 6, & al. freq. 
Ability, of wealth. Ezra ii. 69. Eirmness, 
as of stones. Job vi. 22. Strength, of 
constitution. Ezra x. 13. It seems once 
used for the body itself considered as vi- 
gorous and abounding in moisture. Corpus 
solidum & succi plenum. occ. Ps. xxii. 16, 
My n> ts dried up like a potsherd, 
My flesh, its vital moisture drain’d, 


Dry as the clay-form’d vase appears. 
Merrick. 


This N. is once, namely Dan. xi. 6, 


spelled with a1 inserted, m3, in many 
editions, but not in the Complutensian, 


nor in more than thirty of Dr, Kenni- 
cott’s Codices. 

Il. As a N. na A species of Lizard well 
known in the East, and called by the 
Arabs Alwarlo, or, corruptedly from 
them, Warral or Guaril, and so remark- 
able for its vigour in destroying Ser- 
pents and Dhabs (another species of 
Lizards) that the Arabs have many pro- 
verbs taken from these its qualities. It 
may be worth adding, that the V. ΤῚΣ in 
Arabic signifies to.overcome in war. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. 1069, &c. and Dr. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 178, 438, 2d edit. occ. Ley. 
xi. 30. 

Hence Greek Κικυς. Strength, vigour, 
and xsxuw to be strong, vigorous. Lat. 
queo, to be able. 

WH 

I, In Kal and Hiph. To take off or away, 
to remove, ἃ medio tollere, delere. Sym- 
machus, in Ps. lxxxiii. 5, agavers wosy- 
ower, let us remove out of sight. Exod. 
xxiii. 23. 41K. xiii. 34. 2-Chron. xxxii. 
21. Zech. xi.8. In Niph. Zo be taken off. 
Exod. ix. 15. Job iv. 7. 

Il. To take away, take out of sight, conceal 
or hide. Gen. xlvii. 18.. Josh. vii. 19. 1 
Sam. iii. 17, 18. In Niph. To be hidden. 
Psal. cxxxix. 15. Comp. Zech. xi. 9, 16. 

bn 

Tocolour, paint, tinge. Once, Ezek. xxiii. 40 ; 
where Jehovah speaks of Israel and Judah 
under the emblem of a whorish woman, 
(comp. 2 K. ix. 30,) yyy nbn thou 
didst colour thy eyes. Vulg. circumlinisti 
stibio oculos tuos, thou didst paint round 
thine eyes with stibium or lead ore; but 
the LXX coming still nearer to the He- 
brew, Esibile. res ὀφθαλμδς oa thou 
didst paint thy eyes with stibium, As 
i he manner of doing this, see under 
8 II. 


wns 


Sandys, Travels, p. 35, speaking both of 
the Turkish and Grecian women, long 
ago observed, that “‘ They put between 
the eyelids and the eyes a certain black 
powder, with a fine long pencil, made of 
a mineral brought from the kingdom of 
Fez, and called Al-cohole, which by the 
not disgraceful staining of the lids do 
better set forth the whiteness of the eye.” 
Dr. Shaw* says that the Moors to this 
day call the powder of lead-ore, with 
which the ladies tinge their eyelids, 4/ 
Kahol. And so Niebuhr, + speaking of 
the women in Arabia Felix: ‘ Elles se 
peignent jusques aux bords des paupieéres 
en noire avec la mine de plomb preparée, 


nommée Kéchhel. They paint even the 


edges of their eyelids black with lead-ore 
prepared, which is called Kochhel.” But 
I apprehend that the Heb. Verb dna it- 
self properly signifies to tinge or colour in 
general, and that the Arabs called the 
lead-ore >n>, from its fitness for, and 
application to, this purpose. Thus Sa- 
vary (Lettre xi. sur Egypte, p. 131, 
Note) tells us, “ Le Cohel est une pre- 
paration detain brulé avec de la noix de 
galles, dont les femmes 'Turques se servent 
pour se noircir, & δ᾽ alonger les sourcils.” 
Cohel is a preparation of burnt tin with 
gall nuts, which the Turkish women use 
for blackening and lengthening their eye- 
brows. And so the Chaldee Targum, 
agreeable to the Heb. does not use the 
V. ὑπ5 by itself to express tinging with 
lead ore, but both in 2 K. ix. 30, and 
Jer. iy. 30, adds xT1¥2 to express the 
mineral paint made use of. 

Der. Lat, Color, Eng. Colour, Also Coal. 
Qu? 

wns 

I. In Kal, To fail, be deficient in substance. 
Ps. cix. 24, My flesh yowo wna faileth 
of fatness, (Eng. Translat.) or wasteth 
(being) without fatness. (Comp. Isa. 
xvii. 4.) Hos. ix. 2, The new wine shall 
fail in it, i.e. in the Lord’s land, ex- 
pressed next verse. Hab. iii. 17, The 
produce of the olive fail. 

Il. In Kal, To fail, be deficient in truth or 
veracity, to lie. Gen. xviii. 15. Lev. vi. 2. 
xix. 11. 70 belie. Job xvi. 8; And wD 
he that belieth me riseth up against me. 
So Symmachus καταψευδόμενος. See Scott. 
As a N. ὕπ A failure in truth, a lie. 
Ps. lix. 13. Hos. vii. 3, & al. 


* Travels, p. 229, 2d edit, 
+ Description de lArabie, p. 58. 
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Ill. In Kal, with 5 and a Noun or Pro- 
noun following. 700 fail with regard to 
another, and that, whether in point of 
permanency and courage, as Deut. xxxiii. 
29. Ps. xviii. 45. Ixvi. 3. Ixxxi. 16. (So 
in Hith. 2 Sam. xxii. 45.)—or of duty, 
as Job xxxi. 28. 

IV. With 2 and a N. or Pron. following, 
To fail another, in respect of support or 
acknowledgement, Job viii. 18, 12 wma) 
Then it will fail him, (saying) I have not 
seen him ; or of duty, Josh. xxiv. 27, Lest 
ye fail with regard to your Aleim. Comp. 
Isa. lix. 13. Jer. v. 12. In this latter 
sense it is used absolutely, Prov. xxx. 9. 


So Isa. xxx. 9, mown. 02 Failing, 


children. 

In several of the above cited passages it is 
rendered to deny, but does not appear 
ever ‘to have strictly this meaning. 

Der. Latin Cesso, Eng. Cessation, cease. 
Also Lat. Cassus void, empty, casso to 
wake void, French Casser, and Eng. To 
quash, cashier. 

Ὁ See under) VIII. and m3 I. 
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Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
3312 signifies to glister, glitter, shine; 
and as a N. Any glittering thing, but 
generally a round one. See Castell. 

I. As aN. 515 Something glittering or 
shining. occ. Amos v. 26; where 1519 
to2"17>8 the shine ofyour Aleim is plainly 
synonymous with to»30>¥ p> the Chiun 
of your images, and means, I apprehend, 
that artificial glory of gold and precious 
stones, with which the idolaters digni- 
fied their images. Comp. v2 under m3 
Il. 

Il. As a N. A star, i.e. the orb or body of 
a ficed star or planet. Gen.i. 16; where 
ἘΞ 3312 are joined with the greater and 
lesser 18 or instruments of light, i. 6. 
with the ors of the sun and moon. Gen. 
xv. 5, Look now toward heaven, and 
number the stars, plainly the orbs. Comp. 
Jud. v. 20. Isa. xiv. 13. Obad. ver. 4. 
Job xxv. 5. xxxviii. 7, When spr "2515 
the morning stars sang together, i. 6. the 
Holy Angels, glorious and shining like the 
morning star. Comp. 1 K. xxii. 19. Dan. 

᾿ xii. 3. 1 Cor. xv. 41. Luke xx. 36. 

III. And most generally as a N. A star, 
i.e. the stream or flux of light from the 
orb of a fixed star or planet. ‘Thus the 
5°2519 are very frequently joined with 
wow and my the solar and lunar light, 
as Ps, exxxyi. 7,8, 9, exlyiii. 3. Jer, xxxi. 
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35. Ezek. xxxii. 7. Joel ii. 10; and all 
these Jehovah is said, Deut. iv. 19, to 
have pn divided or portioned out to all 
nations under the heavens; “ which ex- 
pression, as an excellent writer observes, 
though it is not with any propriety ap- 
plicable to the bodies of the sun, moon, 
and stars, is literally true of the fluxes 
or streams of light from them.” So the 
ἘΞ᾽ 3313, as well as the wow or solar 
light, are said nxy¥ to come forth, namely, 
in the evening, Neh. iv. 21; and Eli- 
phaz in Job xxii. 12, the more accu- 
rately to define the orbs or bodies of the 
stars, 6815 them 02519 we the head of 
the stellar fluxes. 

The t>2319, whether planets or fixed stars, 
were ordained by God to govern and en- 
lighten the night. See Ps. exxxvi. 9. Jer. 
xxxi. 35. And the modern philosopher, 
who imagines the moon and planets to 
be inhabited worlds, and the fixed stars, 
suns to other systems, may, perhaps, find 
enough to awaken him from this amu- 
sing, but delusive* dream, in the ex- 
cellent Mr. Baker’s Reflections on 
Learning, ch. viii. (comp. Keili’s Astro- 
nomy, sect. x. towards the end) or in 
the learned Catcott on the Creation, p. 
20, &c. 

That infamous Jewish impostor, Bar Co- 
cab, or, as the Romans called him, Bar- 
chochebas, in the reign of the Emperour 
Adrian, assumed this pompous title, 72 
2219 Son of a Star, from Num. xxiy. 17, 
as if he were the Star out of Jacob ; but 
this false Messiah was destroyed by the 
Emperour’s General Julius Severus, with 
an almost incredible number of his de- 
luded followers 7. 


* It may be worth remarking, that the famous 
Kepler wrote a book with the following title : * Som- 
nium Astronomicum; de Astronomia Lunari, 
sive de iis, que acciderent Lune Incolis, quam Lu- 
minis ἃς Dierum Diversitatem experirentur, ali- 
isque astronomicis phanomenis hujusmodi: AN 
ASTRONOMICAL DREAM; concerning Lunar 
Astronomy, or what things would happen to the Inha- 
bitants of the Moon, what Diversity of Light and Days 
they would experience, and concerning other Astro- 
nomical Phenomena of this kind.” What Kepler 
proposed as a dream, Huygens, and a long list of 
Kepler’s Newtonian followers have treated as a reality, 
or at least as a high probability. 

+ See Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. libs iv. cap. 6; 
Echard’s Eccles. Hist. at A. Ὁ. 134—137; and 
Bishop Newton's Dissertations on the Prophecies, 
vol. ii. p. 316, &c.; Vitringa on Isa. tom. i. p. 167, 
Not.A; Bayle’s Dictionary in Barochebas; Modern 
Univ. Hist. vol. xiii. p. 151, το, 8vo, 
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Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but asa N is 
applied to several things of a flat round- 
ish form, which therefore seems to be 
the idea of the word.’ 

1. As a N. 32 4 level tract of country, 
surrounded with hills, a plain. Gen. xiii. 
10, xix. 17, & al. freq. 

2. As a N. 939 plur. nY23 A flat round 
cake of bread. Exod. xxy. 39. Jud. viii. 
5. 1 Sam. x. 3, & al. 

3. As a.N.939 plur.ton23 4 flat roundish 
cake of metal, see Zech. v. 7. As a cer- 
tain weight, A talent of silver or gold. 
It appears from Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26, 
that a 29 or talent of silver weighed or 
was equal to 3000 shekels, i. e. accord- 
ing to Bishop Cumberland, to 933 pounds 
avoirdupois, or, in our money, to 3531. 
115. 10d.; and a talent of gold of the 
same weight to 5075/. 15s. 7d. Exod. 
xxy. 39, & al. freq. But Michaelis, Sup- 
plem. p. 367, reckons the Jewish talent 
to be equal to little more than 30 Paris 
pounds, that is, I think, to somewhat 
more than 32; Eng. avoirdupois. And 
this lower estimation of the talent will 
best suit what we read 2 Sam. xii. 30, 

_ which see. 1 Chron. xxii. 14, Now behold, 
in my trouble I haveprepared forthe house 
of the LORD Fd>) APS TD DD AM 
"929 pds σις an hundred thousand 
talents of gold, and a thousand thousand 
talents of silver; and of brass and iron 
bow pus without weight (for it is in 
abundance).—And with the Hebrew and 
English, as to the sums of gold and silver 
here mentioned, agree both the LXX 
and Vulgate of our present copies. Let 
us then consider the amount of these 
sums according to Bp. Cumberland’s esti- 
mation of the gold and silver Jewish ta- 
lent; and we shall find that, according 
to this, 100,000 talents of gold could 
not be less than 507,575,000 pounds 
sterling, and 1,000,000 talents of silver, 
than 353,500,000 pounds sterling. And 
these two sums added together amount to 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE MIL- 
LIONS AND SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
POUNDS STERLING. A most prodigious 
and incredible sum ; since, as Whiston * 
has remarked, it is ‘‘ perhaps more than 
our earth ever had upon it at one 
time, and vastly too great for the par- 


* In his Description of the Models of the Taber- 
nacle and Temple prefixed to his Translation of Jo- 


"23 


ticulars” in which the gold and silver were 


to be employed. If therefore we mean to ἡ 


defend the veracity of the sacred histo- 
rian, what shall we say to these things ? 
We must, I think, say either, Ist, that the 
talent, both of gold and silver, intended 
in 1 Chron. xxii. 14, is much less than 
Bp. Cumberland reckoned it; or 2dly, 
that the Hebrew text, and consequently 
the LXX and Vulg. Versions are here 
erroneous; or, 3dly, that both these 
causes must be alleged in order to recon- 
cile the history in Chron. to credibility. 
As to the Ist, I observe, that Michaelis 
(Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1269) esti- 
mates even the Mosaic talent of gold at 
43973 golden Hanoverian ducats, which, 
reckoning each ducat at 9s. 3d. will 
amount to 2033/. 16s. nearly, or to 
very little more than ξ of the value at 
which Bishop Cumberland estimates the 
Jewish talent. And as to the Mosaic ta- 
lent of silver, Michaelis estimates it at 
787+ rix-dollars, which, at 3s. 6d. a rix- 
dollar, makes the talent of silver amount 
to nearly 1371. 16s. or about 2 of the 
Bishop's valuation.—2dly, As toany error 
in the Heb. copies of 1 Chron. xxii. 14, 
it is true that Dr. Kennicott’s various 
readings will not assist us in correcting 
it, whatever it be. But’in the Arabic 
version of this text, ‘* Gold a thousand 
talents, and silver a thousand talents,” 
are the traces of a very important yva- 
rious reading in that copy of the LXX, 
from which this version was madet. 
And indeed it may not seem improbable 
that the original text of the Heb. was 
agreeable to this version. MND might 
easily be an erroneous insertion, arising 
from the & (in ancient MSS.) and & of 
the preceding and following word, and 
tbs might spring from Abs preceding 
and 22) following. Or else, in such 
a very extraordinary case as the present, 
may we not say that some early Jewish 
transcriber, to enhance the riches of Da- 
vid, and the consequent costliness of the 
Temple, did probably by design add ΠΝ Ὁ 
and pbs: to this verse? And it is very 
easy and natural to conceive, that, when 
this reading had once, whether by mis- 
take or design, got admission into the 
text, it would from national vanity be 
eagerly embraced and propagated by the 
Jewish copyists both of the Heb. and of 


+ Sce Du Pin, Dissertat. Preliminaire, tom. i, 


sephus’s Jewish War, ch. xiii, part 2, p. 692, 
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‘the LXX. Now according to the Ara- 
bic version, the talents of gold would 
amount, by Bp. Cumberland’s estimation, 
to 5,075,7501. sterling, and the talents 
of silver to somewhat more than 353,500/. 
and both these sums together to about 
5,429,500/. sterling. 

Josephus, who is sufficiently fond of rela- 
ting whatever might redound to the ho- 
nour and splendour of his nation, yet in 
his Ant. lib. vii. cap. 14, § 2, states the 
precious metals prepared by David for 
the building of the Temple at 10,000 
talents of gold, and 100,000 talents of 
silver, which is just a tenth part of what 
is mentioned in the present Heb. and 
LXX text of 1 Chron. xxii. 14, and con- 
sequently amounts, on Bp. Cumberland’s 
estimation, to 86,107,500/. sterl. But 
is not even this too large a sum for Da- 
vid to have prepared zz (his) troudle or 
even, as the Heb. y2 may perhaps be 
rendered, by (his) labour or pains ? 

Josephus himself seems to have thought 
that it would appear exaggerated, for 
when he has occasion again to mention 
these riches, § 9, though he specifies the 
100,000 talents of silver, he denominates 
the gold only by the general terms of 
χρυσὸν woruy much gold. 

In an age when kings and princes used to 
hoard up vast quantities of gold and sil- 
ver, as the eastern princes still do, it is 
by no means improbable that David in 
those successful wars which he waged 
against the Philistines, Moabites, Ama- 

᾿ς Iekites, and the kings of Sobah, Syria 
and Edom, (see 2 Sam. viii. 1—14. 
1 Chron. xviii. I—11.) might collect 
gold and: silver to the amount of jive 
millions and a half of our money ; but I 
must leave the reader himself to deter- 
mine whether it be probable that he 
could amass above eighty-six millions ; 
and submit it to his own reflection, if he 
embraces the account of Josephus, in- 
stead of that in the Arabic version, whe- 
ther he will not be inclined to reckon 

~ the talent at a lower rate than Bp, Cum- 
berland has done. The talents of gold 
and silver in Josephus would, according 
to Michaelis’s computation, amount to 
about ξ of 86,107,500/. or to nearly 
; 34,443 ,000/. sterling. 
» 

I. In Kal, Tohold, contain, comprehend. occ. 

» Isa. xl..12, 55).And comprehended, or 
contained the dust ofthe earth in a mea- 
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sure. Jer. ii. 13. Cisterns which o> 85 
will not hold water. In Hiph. The same. 
2 Chron. vii. 7, Because the brazen altar 
—bond by xd was not able to hold the 
burnt offerings, and the meat offerings 
and the fat. So 1 K. viii. 65, & al. 

II. As a N. fem. τι A fold, or the like, 
to hold or contain the flocks. occ. Hab. 
iii. 17. So one of the Hexaplar Versions 
Μανδρας, and Vulg. Ovili. Buzxtorfand 
others have supposed that this word was 
written for T8920, from 85> ; and one of 
Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. now reads 8>200, 
and one more did originally, and another 
has ΡΟΣ: ΠΟΘ however may very 
naturally be referred to this root >. 

III. Zo hold in, contain, as wrath or ven- 
geance. occ. Jer. vi. 11. 

IV. To hold in, retain, restrain. 1 Sam. vi. 
10. xxy. 338. Should not 75> 4pin 2po 
Ps. lxxiv. 11, be rendered, restraining it, 
i. e. thy hand within thy bosom? 

V. As Ns. 9 and > A tenacious, close, 
man, a gripe-all. oce. Isa, xxxii. 5, 7. 
ὈΠῸΣ I. To hold, contain or comprehend en- 
tirely. 1 K. viii. 27. 2 Chron. ii. 6. vi- 

18. ee 

VI. To hold in, contain, refrain. occ. Psal. 
exli. 5, (where LXX οἰκονομήσει will re- 
gulate) Jer. xx. 9, D218 891 5999 "ΓΗ 
And I was weary with containing (the 
word of the Lord), and I could not, or 
had no (more) power. Comp. Jer. vi. 11, 
above. 

ND 

Denotes,in general, Separation, restriction, 
restraint, separare, dirimere, coercere. 

I. To separate, restrict, distinguish by certain 

marks, characters or qualities. It occurs 

not however as a V. in this sense, but 
as a N. masc. plur. 20°52 signifies Se- 
parate or distinct species ofanimals, seeds, 

or materials for clothing. The LXX 

render it, as relating to seeds, by dsa- 

ῴορον different. occ. Lev. xix. 19, thrice. 

Deut. xxii. 9.. Such heterogeneous mix- 

tures seem to have been forbidden the 

Israelites, in order to inculcate on them 

simplicity and uniformity of life and man- 

ners, particularly to caution them against 
mixing with idolaters in marriage or con~ 

cubinage (comp. Lev. xix. 19, in LXX 

with 2 Cor. vi. 14.), and probably to 

guard them (as intimated in Deut.) from 
some particular abominationsusual among 
the heathen. 

II. In Kal, To keep back, separate, keep 
off; restrain, prohibit, in, deed or word. 
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See Gen. viii. 2. Hag. i. 10..Num. xi. 
28. Psal. xl. 10. In Niph. To 6e restrain- 
ed. Exod. xxxvi. 6. Ezek. xxxi. 15. 

Ill. In Kal, 70 restrain, confine. Jer. xxxii. 

2,3. Asa N. x59 Confinement ; so nD 
sor or 852 m2 A house of confinement, 
a prison. 1 K. xxii. 27, 2 K. xvii. 4, 
& al. freq. δῦ ma The same. occ. 
Jer. xxxvii. 4. 1ἢ, 31. woo 12. The 
garments of his confinement, his prison- 
garments, occ. 2 K. xxv. 29. Jer. lii. 33. 
“ Such garments are still [or rather 
were] in use, even in Europe, as for 
instance in the state-prison of Bicélre, in 
France*.” fe: 
Hence Greek κωλυὼ to restrain, hinder 
(by which the LXX frequently render 
85D), xoAatw to restrain, punish, and 
xAgiw to shut, shut up. (The LXX use 
the compound xaraxagw for #92 Jer. 
xxxii. 3.) Κλεις, and Lat. Clavis, a key, 
Καλος a cable, Κολλα Glue, Lat. Gelu 
ice, whence Gluten, q. Geluten, and Eng. 
Glue. Hence also Lat. Cella, whence 
Eng. A cell, and cellar. Also Lat. Celo, 
whence Eng. to conceal. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. msbo0 Places to 
confine cattle in, folds. oce. Psal. 1. 9. 
Ixxviii. 70. 

ie Lat. Caula of the same import. 
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Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to be, Zo CLAP close together, to 
unite closely by insertion, or the like; 
and accordingly the Verb is used in Ara- 
bic for sewing together two parts of a 
hide with a thong of leather. 

Hence perhaps Eng. To cleave together, 
to clap, add one thing to another, to clip, 
embrace, enfold. 

I. As.a participial N. 2155 


1, A wicker-basket made of twigs closely 


enterwoven or entwined with each other. 
occ. Amos viii. 1, 2.; where Symmachus 
Καλαθος omweas a basket of autumnal 
σις. Comp. Joel iii. 13. 

2. A wicker-cage for birds. occ. Jer. v. 27; 
where by the comparison it seems to de- 
note a kind of trap-cage. So LXX wayis 
episapmevy, and Vulg. decipula. Comp. 
Ecclus. xi. 30, or 32, Περδιξ Sygeurys ev 
καρτάλλῳ A decoy-partridge in a cage.— 
See Shaw's Travels, p. 236. 

Hence Greek KAw8os or KAgSos a wicker- 
basket or cage. 
* Editor’s Note on ᾧ K. xxv. 29, in Bate’s New 


and Literal Translation. See Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March 1767, p- 118, 


Ii, Asa N. 255 A well-known species. of 
unclean animal, a dog, so called from the 
Jast hold of bis teeth and his tenaciousness 
in biting. Thus Bochart, though in some- 
what a different view. See his learned 
and entertaining account of this animal, 
and of what the Scriptures say concern- 
ing him, vol. ii. 662, &c. and Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 220. To which 
in order further to illustrate Psal. lix. 
7, 15, 16, I shall add from Busbeguzus 
(Legat. Ture. Epist. iii. p. 178, edit. 
Elzev.) that ‘the Turks reckon a dog 
an unclean and filthy creature, and there- 
Sore drive him from their houses ; that 
these animals are there in common, not 
belonging to any particular owners, and 
guard rather the streets and districts than 
particular houses, and live of the ἍΝ 
which are thrown abroadt.” In Deut. 
xxiii. 18, 255 seems to be used for a 
Pathic, a Catamite, called plainly, wip 
in the immediate preceding verse, and 
joined, as here, with the whore. Such 
abominable wretches appear to be like- 
wise denoted by thesterm xvves dogs, 
Rev. xxii. 15, where we may also read 
their doom. Comp. Rev. xxi. 8. The 
pagan Greeks in like manner, though 
they practised the abomination without 
remorse, as St. Paul (Rom. i. 27, 28.) 


tify ¢, yet called male prostitutes xvvasdos 
from xuwy a dog, and asdws modesty, q. da. 
no more modest than dogs. See more in 
Le Clerc’s Note on Deut. xxiii. 18, and 
in Daubuz on Rey. xxii. 15, and comp. 
under wap V. 
Hence perhaps Eng. Whelp. 
III. As a N. »25> (according to the Keri, 
and many of Kennicott’s Codices) 1 Sam. 
xxv. 3, seemsto denote passionate, furious. 














So the Syriac Version 299 rabidus, rabid. 
See Castell. The LXX render it Κυγικος, 
canine, doglike, cynical, snarling ; and 


+ Canis apud eos obscenum ἃς impurum animal 
habetur ; ideoque domo arcent—Cum—illi (canes) 
communes sint, nec proprios habeant dominos, vi- 
corum potius et regionum quam certe domis cus- 
todes, victitentque de purgamentis que in publicum 
ejiciuntur. So Dr. Russel remarks concerning 
Aleppo (Nat. Hist. p. 60.), that dogs abound in their 
streets without any owners, and live upon the most pu- 
trid substances. Comp. Sandys’s Travels, p. 45; 
Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 8; Baron 
de Tott’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 209, edit. Robinson ; 
Volney, Voyage, tom. i. p. 216, tom. ii. p. 355. 

t See Leland’s Advantage, &c. vol. ii. p. 49, &es 
61, 126, ἄς. 8vo.; Grotius de Verit, lib. ii. cap. 13, 
Not. 4; Weéistein on Rom, 1. 27. 


and their own writers abundantly tes- 
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’ from them Josephus, Ant. lib. vi. cap. 13, 


§ 6, ex KYNIKH® acxyorews τσεποιημενος 
τον Biov living and behaving like a Cynic. 
See more in Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. 


" Heb. p. 1274. 
1129 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 5. 
It denotes Totality, completion, finishing, 


ie. 
I. In Kal, To jinish, complete, in a good 


or middle sense. Gen. ii. 2. xvii. 22. 
xviii. 33, & al. freq. Also, 70 be finished, 
completed. 1 K. vi.38.2 Chron. xxix. 29, 
& αἰ, As Ns. 1>2 Completion, or adverbi- 
ally, completely, altogether. Dan. ix. 27. 
Gen. xviii. 21. Exod. xi. 1. s92n Com- 


| pleteness, perfection. occ. Ps. cxix. 96. 
“ἢ Nearly the same. Job xi. 7. Psal. 


exxxix. 22. Also, End, extremity. Neh. 
iii. 21. Job xxviii. 3; where see Scott. 
As aN. fem. nosh. See under d2n 


II. As a N. fem. 52 and in Reg. nbs, 


plur. in Reg. mb> and *nba A term of 
affection and esteem, used to express the 
relation of a son’s wife to his father and 
mother, q. d. A perfect one; so the French 
call a daughter-in-law une belle fille, i. 6. 
a fine daughter. Gen. xi. 31. 1 Sam. 
iy. 19. It is applied to Thamar in re- 
spect of Judah. Gen. xxxviii. 11, 16, 24; 
and to Orpah and Ruth, Ruth i.6, 7, 8, 
in respect of Naomi their husbands’ mo- 
ther, when they were widows; and there- 
fore the name >> cannot refer either to 
the perfection of the bride’s attire, nor 
(as | once thought it might) to her fizzsh- 
ing her state of virginity or widowhood. 
It is remarkable that this term 479 does 
not appear to be ever directly applied in 
reference to the bridegroom or husband, 
but to his parents. Comp. jnn. In Hos. 
iv. 13, 14, cama being joined with 
your daughiers, may as well, if not bet- 
ter, signify your daughters-in-law than 
your wives, or spouses ; and throughout 
the Canticles, though the bridegroom 
often calls the bride "nn My sister, and 
twice "non My perfect one, Cant. vy. 2. 
vi. 9, yet he never once calls her "Ὁ 
My 1153, but only 5. See Cant. iv. 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12. vil. 


III. In Kal, To determine fully. 1 Sam. xx. 


7, 9, 33. xxv. 17. Ἐπ vii. 7: 


IV. In Kal, To finish, to consume, bring to 


nought. Gen. xli. 30. Exod. xxxii. 10. 
Num. xxv. 11, & al. Also, To be con- 
sumed, brought to nought, to waste, fail. 
Gen. xxi. 15. Psal. cxix. 81, 82." Isa. 
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i. 28, & al. As Ns. πὸ An entire con- 
sumption, a full end. Jer. v. 10, 18. xxx. 
11, }»5> A failing, consumption. Deut. 
xxviii. 65. Isa. x. 22. fem. in Reg. nbo0 
Consumption, as of provisions. occ. 1 Καὶ, 
y. 11, or 25, where two of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read n>>x0 food. nan 
End, cessation. Job xxvi. 10. In Isa. x. 
22, 23, Michaelis Supplem. p. 1277, 
interprets the Ns. }»>2 and 42 of the 
completion or accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy, which makes a sense more agree- 
able to the context than consumption or 


Full end. 
V. AsaN. 53 All, every. Gen. ii. 5, & al. 


freq. Any of all, any one. Exod. xx. 4. 
Lev. iv. 2, & al. freq. As this word is 
joined with both genders and numbers, 
and constantly precedes the N. with which 
it is construed, it appears to have rather 
the nature of a substantive than of an ad~ 
jective, and may often be rendered the 
whole. In Jer. xxxiii. 8, the common 
printed editions have 5125 ; but many of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 53>. 

In Ezek. xxxvi. 5, 899 is used for 753, 
speaking of Edom, probably in their own 
dialect; but nine or ten of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read 1173. 


VI. As a N. %> plur. o> and in Reg. 


5 Anutensil, instrument, furniture, dress 
or armour, of whatever kind, whatever 
is prepared and finished for the use of 
man. Gen. xxiv. 53. xxvii. 3. Deut. 
xxii. 5. Isa. Ixi. 10. Ps. Ixxi. 22, & al. 
freq. Hence Gr. KyAa, Armour. 


VII. As a N. fem. plur..m>2 and ms 


The reins or kidneys of an animal body, 
so called either from the wonderful man- 
ner in which they perfect the urine or 
prepare it for excretion, or, according to 
Bate, because they are the wastes or 
drains of the body, and do ‘‘ themselves 
waste (at least their fat) and drain off 
the strength of the body, when under 
the dominion of any strong, and which 
we call pining desire.” But I must con- 
fess I should prefer the first or second of 
these reasons of the name to the last. 
“And as common experience shews that 
the workings of the mind, particularly 
the passions of joy, grief, and fear, have 
a very remarkable effect on the reins or 
kidneys (see Prov. xxiii. 16. Psal. xxiii. 
21.), so from their retired situation in 
the body, and their being Azd in fat, they 
are often used in Scripture to denote the 
most secret workings and affections of the 


Ἂν») 


soul*.”. See Psal. xvi. 7. Jer. xii. 
Lam. iii. 13. And to see or examine the 
reins, is to see or examine those most se- 
cret thoughts or desires of the soul. Psal. 
vii. 10. xxvi. 2. Jer, xx, 12, & al. 
Hence we can be at no loss why the hid- 
neys and their fat were always to be 
burnt in sacrifice. This was symboli- 
cally. devoting to God their most. secret 
thoughts, desires, and affections, and taught 
them to beware of all hypocrisy towards 
Him. See Exod. xxix. 3. Ley. iii. 4, 10, 
15. iv. 9. vii. 4: viii. 16, 25. ix. 10,19. 
mon nv. 2>n Deut. xxxii. 14. The fat 
of the kidneys, of wheat, i. e. the best 
and richest part of the largest and finest 
wheat. 

VIII. In Kal, To restrain, keep back, with- 


9 


ae 


hold. So UXX xwaveei, and Vulg. pro-| 


hibere poterit. occ. Gen, xxiii. 6; where 
observe that a Hittite is the speaker, 
and that 752» seems to be used dialecti- 
cally for #559. 

bb> I. As a V. To complete entirely, to make 
quite perfect, Ezek. xxvii. 4, 11. So Vulg. 
impleverunt, compleverunt, and LXX in 
the latter text ἐτελείωσαν. As Ns. d5 
Entirely complete or perfect, absolutely 
all, Ezek. xvi. 14. Exod. xxviii. 31. 
Deut. xiii. 16, & al. As a N. fem. in 
Reg. nbn Perfection. Lam. ii. 15. Ezek. 
xxvii. 3. 

II. As participial Ns. $20 41] over, clothed 
all over. occ. Ps. 1. 2. 9520 plur. 550 
A long loose robe, 4. d. a surtout. occ. 
Ezek. xxiii. 12. xxxvili. 4. xxvii. 24. 

ΠΙ. As a N. 55 An holocaust (from ὅλον 
the whole, and καίω to burn), a sacrifice 
which is entirely burnt on the altar. 
Lev. vi. 22, 23. Deut. xxxiii. 10. 

IV. As a N. 95> Whole or entire consump- 
tion. Jud. xx. 40. Comp. Deut. xiii. 16. 
V. As aN. fem. plur. ndyb> Jer. ii. 2, 
Rendered ‘Espousals, but rather means 
Consummation, complete marriage. UXX 
τελειώσεως. See Jer. ch. iii. Ezek. ch. xvi. 
and xxiii. particularly ch. xvi. 8, 60, and 
comp, Lowth, Preelect. xxxi. De Sacr. 
Poes. Heb. 

ΣΌΣ I. To nourish, support with food, i. e. 


to complete or make up continually the 


waste of the body from labour, &c. Gen. 

xlvy. 11. xlvii. 12, ἃ al. freq. 19252) 

1 K. xx. 27, may either be rendered, 

And were victualled, as the Vulg. ac- 

ceptis cibariis ; or, nd were enrolled, as 

Montanus, Et in calculum redacti sunt ; 
* Greek and Eng, Lexicon in Neppos, 
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or as the English Translation, And were 
all present. The first seems preferable, 
because the word is so often used in that 
sense. Hence Gr. ysAog provender. 

II. To contain enitvely, contain the whole. 
See under 5>. ; 

III. To be able to support or sustain. See 
under >>,” : 

ἽΣ 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, 70 be of a crabbed, wrinkled 
countenance (see Castell and Michaelis in 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb.) ; and perhaps 
this may be the idea of the Heb. for as a 
N. 152 is used for extreme old age, when 
the human countenance, however beauti- 
ful it had been in youth, usually becomes 
contracted, wrinkled, and disgusting. Ju- 
venal, though with such a degree of ex- 
aggeration as must be expected from a 
professed satirist, takes particular notice 
of this circumstance in his picture of 
Old Age, Sat. x. lin. 190, ἀξ. 


Sed quam continuis & quantis longa Senectus 

Plena malis! Deformem & tetrum ante omnia 
vultum 

Dissimilemque sui; deformem pro cute pellem, 

Pendentesque genas, & tales aspice rugas, 

Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus, 

In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. 


Alas! what ills continually await 

Helpless Old Age, that miserable state! 

How dismal are its looks! a visage rough, 

Deform’d, wnfeatured, and a skin of buff ; 

A stitch-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw: 

Such wrinkles as a skilful hand would draw 

For an old grandame ape, when, with a grace, 

She sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. 
ὌΠΥΡΕΝ altered by Baker. 


occ. Job ν. 26. xxx. 2, ΓΙῸΣ Jas Io dy 
In them or “in whom.old age was pro- 
Jligate”’ or abandoned. Thus Mr. Scott, 
whom see. 

todo 

The LXX have frequently rendered it by 
evroemouas to turn away one’s face for 
shame, and once, Ezek. xvi. 27, by ex- 
xdivw to withdraw for shame; and this 
seems nearly the true and proper idea of 
the word, as denoting the shyness which 
arises from shame. 

In Niph. To sneak, be shy from shame, to be 
(in this view) ashamed, ““ subterfugere,” 
Cocceius. See Num. xii. 14. 2 Sam.x. 5. 
xix. 3, or 4. 2 Chron. xxx. 15. Jer, 
xxii, 22, & al. freq. It is more than wa, 
and therefore is generally put after it, as 
Ezra ix. 6. Ps. xxxy. 4. Isa. xli. 11. 
liv. 4, & al. In Hiph. Zo put to shame, 
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make ashamed. Jud. xviii. 7. Ruthii. 15. 
| Sam. xx. 34, & al. As aN. nnd5 
Shame, LXX Evrpory, Ps. Ixix. 8. 7053 
Shame hath covered my face, i.e. I was 
ashamed to shew my face. So Jer. li. 51. 
freq. occ. In the two last cited texts six- 
teen or seventeen of Dr. Kennicott's Co- 
dices read 703; and so M. de Calasio 
gives the word in his Concordance. On 
1 Sam. xxv. 7, 15, comp. Eng. Marg. 

Der. Calumny, &c. 

FADD 

Occurs not asa Verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, To impel, urge, force. AsaN. 
fem. plur. ΠΊΕ) Instruments for cutting 
or breaking wood to pieces, axes, ham- 
mers, or the like. Once Psal. lxxiv. 6; 
where LXX Aafeurypiw a pick-ax, Vulg. 
Ascia an az. | 

Der. Greek xoAamrw to knock, beat, κο- 
λοξος maimed, xoAAvbos a small piece 
of money, χαάλεπτω to damage, hurt. 
Also Eng. 10 cleave asunder, a cleft, 
collop, club. Lat. Clava. To clap the 
hands. 

29 

I. To be warm or hot, as with desire. This 
interpretation is greatly confirmed by the 
words ARDY, WY, ΠΣ and =p °%a, which 
we meet with in the same verse. occ. 
Psal. Ixiii. 2. Symmachus renders it iwei- 
perat,and Jerome desideravit hath desired. 

I], Asa N. Π2 3. It seems to denote ge- 
nial heat or warmth, as opposed to a 

_ parching blighting air on the one side, and 
to rigid contracting cold on the other. It 
occurs only in the three following pas- 
sages. Job ix. 9, Making wy the blight, 
b:p2 the cold, and ΥἹῸΣ the genial warmth, 
pon 1m and the chambers (thick clouds) 
of the south. Job xxxviii. 31, Canst thou 
ind up (constringe) m0 the delicacies 
of 712° or loose the bands (contractions) 
of 202? In this passage Hod NWN is 
plainly parallel to wow nian 3200 the 

recious fruit, the produce of the solar 

ight, Deut. xxxili. 14; and we all know 
that ““ heat opens and produces all the 
delicacies of nature which the cold stops 
and binds up.” Bate. And I think this 
text of Job clearly determines the mean- 
ing both of ΤΠ and of 3. So Amos 
v. 8, Who maketh ΓΙΟΥ͂ the heat 5»D5\ and 
the cold, and turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning, and darkeneth the day 
(into) night ; where‘10") well corresponds 
tothe morning, as Ὁ)Ὸ5 does to the night ; 
for in the eastern countries the nights are 
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very cold, even when the mornings are 
warm, and the days excessively hot. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 73, ἅς. 

The very loose and inaccurate Greek trans- 
lation of the Book of Job, which we have 
under the title of the LXX, renders these 
three Hebrew words wy or wy, D2, 
and ΤῸ in Job ix. 9, by wasada, 
éomecoy and aoxlepoy, and in Job xxxviil. 
OL, 59, by ἑσπερον, πλειάδος and ὠὡριω- 
γος; whence it is plain that these trans- 
lators took them for the names of some 
stars or constellations, though they knew 
not which. If it be asked why they 
pitched upon those just mentioned rather 
than any others, I think the reason is, 
because they found them particularly no- 
ticed in the old Greek Poets. Thus on 
the shield of Achilles in Homer, II. xviii. 
lin. 486, we find pourtrayed 


TiAniadas, δ᾽ Ὕαδας τε, τὸ τε σθενος Qowvos. 
The Pleiads, Hyads and Orion fierce. 


So Hesiod, Opera et Dies, lin. 613. 


Πληΐαδες, S αδες τε, To re σθενος Ὡριωνος- 
3 ? θ 


Arcturus ἴα mentioned by Hesiod as rising 
acronycally, or in the evening, sixty days 
after the winter solstice, Opera et Dies, 
lin. 562, &c. 


Eur’ av δ᾽ ἑξηκοντα μετὰ τροπὰς Ἥελιοιο 
Χειμερί exreAcon Ζευς ἡματα, δὴ ῥα ror acne 
APKTOTPOS, τυξολιπὼν ἱερον ῥοον ὠκεανοιον 
Πρωτοῦ wapOasvwy, ἐπιτελλεται ακροχνεζφαιος. 


Hesiod speaks again of Arcturus, lin. 608, 
of Orion, lin. 596, 607, 613, 617, and of 
the Pleiads, lin. 517. So Anacreon men- 
tions Orion and the Pleiads, Ode xvii. 
lin. 9, 10, 
My ςῦυγνον ὩΡΙΩ͂ΝΑ" 
Tr ΠΛΕΙΑΔΕΣΣΙ κάμοι: 

As for the ἕσπερος, or evening star, as we 
commonly call the planet Venus, while 
tending from its upper to its lower con- 
junction with the sun, when consequently 
it appears to the eastward of him in the 
zodiac, and so rises and. sets after him, 
and is ordinarily visible only in the even- 
ing after sun-set—as for this resplendent 
orb, I say, it was impossible for the an- 
cient Greeks or any other people not to 
observeit ; accordingly Homer introduces 
it in a comparison with the glittering of 
Achilles’ spear, Il. xxi. lin. 317, ἄς, 


Olog δ᾽ Acne εἰσι mer ἀςρασι νυχῖος ἀμολγῳ 
‘ESNEPOS, ὁς καλλίςος ev Ουρανῳ ἴξαται ας-ηρ' 
‘Qs Arypng ἀπελαμπ᾽ eunneos. 





Ἐκ πολ 
As radiant Hesper shines with keener light 
Far beaming oer the silver host of night, 
When all the starry train emblaze the sphere; 
So shone the point of great Achilles’ spear. 
Pore. 
But perhaps I have dwelt too long on this 
subject, and shall therefore only add, that 
the mistake of the LXX in making ty, 
4:5, and nD stars or constellations has 
been adopted by the Vulgate and modern 
Translations ; and that the Vulg. varies 
as much as the LXX in rendering these 
words in the three different texts. Thus 
in Job ix. 9, it substitutes for them re- 
spectively, Arcturum, Oriona, Hyadas ; 
in Job xxxviii. 31, 2, Vesperum, Arctu- 
rum, Pleiadas; and in Amos v. 8, for 
mo and p> it uses Arcturum and Ori- 
onem. 

Ilf. Asa N. 25 Cummin, an herb and seed 
so called from their warm qualities. So 
LXX Κυμινον, and Vulg. Cyminum. It 
is evident that the Greek, Latin, and 
English names are derived from the He- 
brew. occ. Isa. xxviii. 25, 27. 

Der. Gr. Xywia, whence Eng. Chemy, che- 
mical, chemist, chemistry. Also Gr. Καμι- 
γος a furnace, French Cheminée, Eng. 
Chimney. 

102 See under πὸ VII. 

a=) 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, To gather or compress into a 
roundish form. As aN. 1013 Some fe- 
male ornament, probably a kind of girdle, 
swathe or zone compressing the breasts in 
such a manner as to make them look 
plump and round, Fascia pectoralis. See 
Bochart, vol. i. 718. It is mentioned as 
made of gold, in the two only passages 
wherein it occurs, Exod. xxxv. 22. Num. 
xxxi. 50. 

Hence perhaps Gr. Κομξος a knot, and 
κομψος neat, elegant. 

ΤῸ 

Occurs not as a Verb in the Hebrew Bible, 
but frequently in the Chaldee Targums, 
and signifies, 10 hide, lay up, hoard. 

I. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 3920 Hid- 
den treasures, hoards. occ. Dan. xi. 43. 

II. As aN. }o2 Cummin. See under 702 III. 

on 

To lay up, treasure up. Once, as a participle 
paoul, Deut. xxxii. 34; where Symma- 
chus renders it ἀπόκειται is laid up; so 
the Vulg. condita sunt. 

25 

To convolve, contract. 

I. It occurs not as a Verb in Kal, but in 
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Niph. To be convolved, rolled together, or 
(as we say) to yearn, as the bowels do in 
compassion. ‘The LXX haye excellently 
rendered it, Gen. xliii. 30, by cuvesge- 
elo, convolvebantur, were rolled toge- 
ther; so the Chaldee.Targ. by 1>>1an8. 
oce. Gen. xliii. 80. 1 K. iii, 26. Hos. 
xi. 8. 

Hence the Lat. Camurus, which * Ma- 
crobius on Virgil, Georg. iii. lin. 54, 


Camuris hirte sub cornibus awres, 





observes is a foreign word signifying re- 
turning upon itself, in se redeuntibus ; and 
perhaps, adds he, we have framed our 
word camera, an arched roof, in the same 
manner. From the Lat. Camera how- 
ever are derived the French Chambre 
and Eng. Chamber. 
Il. To be shrivelled, scorched or contracted, 
as the skin by famine. occ. Lam. vy. 10, 
Our skin or skins (for twenty-four of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read13"11Y) (15 orare) 
like a furnace, i.e. hot and feverish ; 
1093 they are shrivelled before the scorch- 
ing blasts (alluding to the eastern burning 
pestilential winds) of famine. LXX συν- 
εσπασθησαν, were contracted. 
Ill. As a N. mase. plur. O02 Certain of- 
Jficers in the idolatrous worship. From 2 Κα, 
xxiii. 5, it seems that their peculiar bu- 
siness was to offer by fire. Hence the 
faithful Jews seem to haye called them 
2902 in contempt, as being continually 
scorched by their sacrificial and fumi- 
gating fires. They aredistinguished from 
the ἘΞ. or priests properly so called, 
Zeph. i. 4. occ. 2 K. xxiii. 5. Hos. x. 5. 
Zepha, i. 4. 
Many have been of opinion that from 
n> (by the not unusual change of 7 into 
1) were derived the names of the Tus- 
can Camilli and Camille, inferiour mi- 
nisters, male and female, attending on 
the priests. See Macrobrius, Saturnal. 
lib. iii. cap. 8; Vossii Etymol. Lat. in 
Camitius; Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. 
lib. i. cap. 7. Not. ad fin; Mr. Lowth’s 
and Bp. Newcome’s Notes on Hos. x. 5. 
IV. As a N. Ἵ29 A net or toil, which 
taketh prey by being contracted or drawn 
together. occ. Ps. exli. 10. Isa. li. 20. 
But ἼΩ" in this latter passage might 
perhaps be rendered as a Participle, En- 
toiled, caught in a net; so Aquila ἡμφι- 
Says pevuevos, and Vulg. illaqueatus. As 





* Satarnal, lib, vi. cap. 4. 














wos” 
aN. fem. nono A net. occ. Isa. xix. 8. 
~~ Hab. i. 15, 16. 
03 occurs not as a V. but as a N. 
masc. plur. in Reg. "22 (formed like 
ὝΠΟ from 110) Thick, convolved dark- 
ness. occ. Job iii. 5; according to that 
of Horace, Epod. xiii. lin. 1, 


Horrida tempestas celum contraxit 
A horrid storm contracts the skies 








Hence the Greek Καμμερος, Thick mist 
or darkness; and hence perhaps, Κιμμε- 
¢101, the name of a people in /ta/y, whom 
Homer, Odyss. xi. lin. 14, &c. thus de- 
scribes : 


Ἔνθα δὲ Κιμμερίων ἀνδρων δημὸς τὲ, worse Te, 
Ηερι καὶ νέφελῃ κεκαλυμμενοι, wde wor” αὐτες 
“Hedsog φαεθων επιδερκεται axtwecow,— 
Ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ νὺξ oron τεταται desroros βροτοισι-͵ 





Here the Cimmerians dwell, unhappy men, 
Involved in cloudy darkness, whom the sun 
Never beholdeth with his cheering beams,— 
But dreary night inwraps the wretched race, 


This description of a people, placed by 
the Poet within a day's sail of Circe’s 
Island, is regarded by Bochart, vol. i. 
591, asa mere fiction. The learned Bp. 
Lowth * however thinks it may allude to 
those prodigious argille or catacombs, 
which are still to be seen about Cume, 
Baie, Misenum, the Avernian Lake and 
Naples; all of which, he doubts not, 
were not a little prior to the age of Ho- 
mer, ““ who,” says he, “ places in these 
- countries those Cummerians who dwell in 
darkness ; as does also Ephorus in Strabo, 
lib. v. who writes, αὐτὸς ev καταγείοις 
οἰκίαις οἰκεῖν, ος καλϑσιν ApytAAas, και 
δια τινων ορυγμᾶτων wap GAAYARS φοι- 
row that they dwell in habitations under 
ground, which they call argille, and come 
to each other through certain subterra- 
neous passages. And that this account 
is not entirely fabulous, the catacombs 
still remaining plainly testify.” Comp. 
Martyn’s Note on Virgil's Georgic. iii. 
lin. 357. 

wns 

ccurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 
Arabic signifies, To be swift, active, agile, 
penetrating. See Castell. As aN. win> 
or tn> (Jer. xlviii. 7; so in the com- 
pound 255 Isa. x. 9. 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20, & al. But in Jer. xlviii. 7, more 
than twenty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 


* De Sacra Poesi Heb. Pralect. vii. p. 85. Edit. 
Oxon. 8vo. p. 131, Edit. Michaelis, Not. ~ 
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now read wind, as ten others did origin- 
ally,) Chemosh, the Aleim or abomina- 
tion of the Moabites and Amorites. The 
name may be derived either from the V. 
wn in the sense just mentioned, or from 
mo> to be hot, warm, and w Substance, 
as denoting ‘he hot or warm substance of 
the heavens. And thus the Greek A:dyp,, 
whence Lat. and Eng. Aither, may be 
from ArSw to be hot, and Zevs Jupiter, by 
which they most usually mean the ether 
or warm generative air, from few to be 
hott. wind then seems to denote the 
solar light or ether considered as the ani- 
ma mundi, or soul of the world, the prin- 
ciple of heat, life, activity and vigour 
to all nature f. 





— DEUM namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, catumque profundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitus, 


For Gop the whole created mass inspires : 


Through heaven and earth and ocean’s depth he 


throws 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence flocks andherds and men and beasts and 
fowls 

With breath are quicken’d, and attract their 
souls, 


Thus Virgil, Georgic. iv. lin. 221, &c. 
and his translator Mr. Dryden. And 
again, Aun. vi. lin. 724, &c. 

Principio cwlum ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Taucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra - 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Inde hominum, pecudumque genus, vileque volan- 

tum, 

Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub equore pontus. 
Igneus est ollis vigor et ccelestis origo 

Seminibus 











Know first, that heav’n and earth’s compacted 
frame, ; 

And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common soul 

Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole.’ 

This active mind infused through all the space, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 

Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of airand monsters of the main. 

The ethereal vigour is in all the same, 

And every soul is fill’d with equal flame. 
Drypen. 


Could a Moabite have read these verses, 
he would, I believe, have allowed them 
to give no bad description of his god Che- 
mosh; nor, on the same principles, could 
he have objected to the orthodoxy of Mr. 


+ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Ζεύς» 
$See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol, i, p. 
Edit. Birch. 
xX 
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Pope’s creed, furnished him by the late 
Lord Bolingbroke* from the ancient sages 
of apostasy and materialism. 


+ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, changed thro’ all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.— 


But is it not shocking to see the beauties 
of language and poetry thus misapplied 
in dressing up the abomination of the 
Moabites, and in substituting Chemosh, or 
the Almighty Father Ether of { Virgil, in 
the place of Jenovan ; or at best in con- 
founding Jenovau with the fluid of the 
heavens, which is merely His creature and 
servant, and was designed to declare His 
glory and shew forth His handy-work to 
man? Such however always has been 
and ever will be the consequence of 
slighting divine revelation, and trusting 
to human imagination, whether our own 
or that of others. 

As to the form of the idol Chemosh the 
Scripture is silent ; but if, according to 
§ Jerome, it were like Baal Peor, it must 
have been of the beeve kind, as I appre- 
hend all the Baals were, though accom- 
panied with various insignia. Comp. under 
“yp. And there can be little doubt but 
part of the religious services performed 
to Chemosh, as to Baal Peor, consisted 
in revelling and drunkenness, (see Jer. 
xlviii. 11, 26.) obscenities and impurities 
of the grossest kinds. And from [2125 
the Greeks seem to have derived their 
Kwyog (called by the Romans Comus), 
the god of lascivious feasting and revel- 
ling ; whence Kwy.og itself and the Verb 
xwuatey, as likewise the Latin Comissor 
and Comessor, were used for revelling ||. 
occ. Num. xxi. 29. Jud. xi. 24. 1 K. 
xi. 7, 33. 2 K. xxiii, 13. Jer. xiviii. 
7, (where some editions read 2) 
13, 46. 


* See Johnson’s Life of Pope, p. 102—110, 8νο, 
++ Essay on Man, epistle i. lin, 259, &c. 
t Georgic. ii. lin. 325. 
Tum Pater Omnrrorens fecundis imbribus 
ETHER, &c. 


§ “In Nabo was worshipped the idol Chamos (or 
Chemosh), which by another name is called Beelphe- 
gor.” Hieronym. in Isa. xv. 9. 


}| See Greek and Eng. Lexicon in ΚΩ͂ΜΟΣ, 


12 7 
I. To make ready, to fit, adapt, dispose, pre- 
pare, confirm, establish, machinate, freq. 
occ. See inter al. Ps, Ixxxix. 3. xciil. 1. 
xevi. 10. Isa. xl. 12. Jer. x. 12. Prov. 
viii. 27. Zech. xi. 7, 79>, for 2112, to 
confirm, strengthen the poor of the flock. 
Thus Vitringa on Isa, xi. 4. In Niph. 
To prepare, establish. Prov. xix. 29.1 K. 
ii. 45, 46. As a Participle or participial 
Noun, 112) Prepared, established, fixed, 
certain. See Hos. vi. 3, or 4. 1 Chron. 
xvii. 24. Job xii: 5. Ps. xxxviii. 18. 
lvii. 8. Deut. xiii. 14 or 15. In Hiph. 
To procure, establish, confirm, freq. occ. 
In Huph. To be prepared, established. 
Isa. xxx. 33. xvi. 5. Zech. vy. 11. As 
a N. p> Right, firm, true, fit to be depend- 
edon. Gen. xlii. 11. Exod. x. 29. Num. 
xxvii. 7, ἃ al. freq. Or as an Adverb 
Rightly. See Num. xxxvi. 5. 2 K. vii. 9. 
In Ps. cxxvii. 2, the word 13 rendered so 
produces a sense, which could never be 
intended by the Psalmist. The Targum 
explains 15 by p72) Mx» rightly and jitly, 
which yields a consistent and good sense. 
(Jehovah) fitly or duly giveth to his be- 
loved sleep. But the Xx and Vulg. 
seem here to have read "5 for 32, which 
reading is favoured by one or two of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices ; and if we render 
the word in question by Sut, the sense of 
the 2d verse will be still easier. 
II. As a Particle [5 denotes 
1. A particular disposition, order, or esta- 
blishment. So, thus. Gen. i. 7. xxix. 26. 
Josh. ii. 21. 2 K.xv.12, ἃ al. freq. Surely, 
certainly. 1 Sam. ix. 13. Zech. xi. 11. 
With Ὁ for prefixed, 129 Therefore, where- 
fore. Jud. x. 13, & al. freq. For a cer- 
tainty, certainly, surely. Jer. v.2. Yet 
wo nevertheless. Jer. xvi. 14. Hos, ii. 
14, or 16. In Gen. iv. 15, the LXX, Sym- 
machus and Theodotion by their Trans- 
lation sx ὅτω or érws appear to have 
read 15 Ἀν. So Vulg. Nequaquam ita 
fiet. Comp. Gen. xxx. 15, and LXX. 
15 by» Therefore, wherefore, accordingly. 
2 Sam, xxii. 50. Gen. xx. 6, & al. freq. 
Because, Jer. xlviii. 36. Comp. Ps. xlii. 7. 
13 by 13 Because, since. Gen. xviii. 5. 
Num. x. 31. Jud, vi. 22. : 
2. A particular point of time. Now, at this 
or that time, immediately. 1 Sam. ix. 13. 
So in the phrases 12 "ns After that time, 
fone Exod. iii. 20. 
19 1 To this time, yet. Neh. ii. 16. 
Ill. As Ns. 7> An establishment, a post or 





᾿ 
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office. Gen. xl. 13. xli, 13. Also, A 
base, Exod. xxx. 18, & al. freq. Fem. 


2 


were called Collyridians, from the Greek 
κολλυρις a cakey. 


m2 A prepared place or ground, or ra-| VI. As aN. 705 Chiun, See under m9 II. 
ther, 4 plant, a scion, a set. Itis spoken] VII. As a N. masc. plur. 093 or 233 


of the scion of a vine, which requires to 
be firmly set and supported. occ. Ps. 
Ixxx. 16. p20 A place prepared. Exod. 
xv. 17. 1 K. viii. 18, Fem. πὴ) A 
base, foundation. 1 K. vii. 27, 28. Zech. 
v.11, ἃ ἃ]. On Ps. civ.5, comp. Job 
xxxvili. 6. NIN A disposition of parts, 
JSashion. Ezek. xliii. 11. Also, Prepa- 
ration, apparatus, furniture, store. Nah. 
ii. 10. Also, A seat, or place of residence, 
or rather, A tribunal or judgement-seat. 
Job xxiii. 3; where see Schultens and 
Scott. 

IV. Chald. As a N. fem. 139. See under 

τ 5 I. 

V. AsaN. masc. plar. 19 Certain idola- 
trous cakes artificially prepared of dough, 
and offered to the Moon under the title of 
Queen ofheaven. See under q50 III. Je- 
rome in his Comment on Jer. vii. 20, 
renders 51313 by preeparationes prepara- 
Zions. 

From what the idolatresses say, Jer. xliv. 
17, 18,19, it is manifest, that by this ser- 
vice they meant to acknowledge her in- 
fluence in vegetation, (see under 15 V.) 
and in producing plenty of food; and by 
the curse on her worshippers, Jer. vii. 20, 
it is probable that they also attributed to 
her the increase of men and animals. occ. 
Jer. vii. 18. xliv. 19, In both which 

_ passages the Vulg. render it placentas 
cakes, and the LXX yavwvas or xavw- 
yas, which may be a Greek derivative 
from xaiw, xavow to burn, but seems ra- 


Some winged insects, gnats, οὐ mosquitos. 
So the LXX render it cxvimes oroxvives 5 
and one can hardly suppose but these 
Translators, who dwelt in Egypt, knew 
in general what was intended by the 
Heb. name ; especially as their interpre- 
tation is confirmed by Philo, himself also 
an Alexandrian Jew, and by Origen, a 
Christian Father, who likewise lived at 
Alexandria. Both Philo and Origen t 
represent them as being very small, but 
very troublesome. The latter describes 
them as winged insects, but so small as 
to escape any but the acutest sight ; and 
says that when settled on the body, they 
wound it with a most sharp or painful 
§ piercer.” So these insects seem to have 
had their Hebrew name from their firm 
settling or fixing on the bodies of men or 
animals. And in this view [2 may 
include several species of noisome cnsects 
(of which there are many sorts) ; and to 
preserve the analogy with the other 
plagues of Egypt, I should suppose that 
they were of some of those species which 
the Egyptians worshipped as their re- 
presentative gods, or as emblems of the 
supposed independent powers of their 
arch-idol the heavens. See Wisdom xi. 
15, 16; and Holloway’s Originals, vol. ii. 
p- 230, ἅς. who has some curious re- 
marks on this subject. occ. Exod. viii. 
12, 13, 14, or 16,17, 18. Peal. ev. 31. 
Comp. Isa. li. 6, and Vitringa and Bp. 
Lowth there. 


ther to be a word formed from the He-| VIII. As a Particle of affirmation, or de- 


brew "315. 
In Epiphanius (Advers. Heres. Ixxviii. 
ixxix.) we find some women of Arabia, 


noting firmness and certainty, [Ὁ Surely, 
verily, truly. Gen. xxviii. 16. Exod. ii. 14. 
Isa. xl. 7, & al. freq. 


towards the end of the fourth century, | 1X. As a N. γ)5» Ichin or Jachin, LXX in 


had set up another gueen of heaven, too 
well since known under that name and 
character; I mean the * Blessed Virgin 
_ Mary, whom they likewise worshipped 
as a goddess, by holding stated assemblies 
every year to her honour, and by offer- 
ing a cake of bread in her name, and all 
partaking of it; whence these hereticks 


Chron. Κατορθωσις Establishment, the 
name which Solomon gave to the brazen 
pillar placed on the right hand of the 
porch of the Temple. occ. 1 K. vii. 21. 
2 Chron. iii. 17. Hutchinson, in his post- 
humous Treatise on these columns, vol. xi. 
seems to have proved in general that the 


+ See Epiphanii Lib. iii. Heres. Ixxviii. § 23, and 


: * The Roman Missal itself, in the Missa Sacra-| Heres. ]xxix. § 15. Additional Discourses to Chil- 
εἶδα. Rosarii Beatiss. Virginis expressly addresses her | lingworth’s Works, p. 18, &c.; Mosheim, Hist. Ec- 
by this title—Ave, Rrcina Coztorum! See also] cles. Sac. iv. pars ii. cap. 5, § 25. 


Dr. Brevint’s New Ways of Salvation, ch. v. and vi. 
Aénsworth on Idolatry, ch. v. § 4, and Bp, Newton 





+ See the passages in Bochart, vol. iii. 572. 
ὁ See Scheuchzer Physica Sacra on Exod, viii. 16, 


on Proph. vol. iii. p. 295, 2d edit. 8vo. and tab. cxxvi. 





X 2 


2», 


orreries, or representations of the material 


system, with its orbs, their courses, &c.|. 


in miniature. If so, it seems most pro- 
bable, that as the placing of these orre- 
ries before the Temple of Jehovah was 
, an actual reclaiming of what they repre- 
sented for his creatures ; so Solomon, by 
calling one of the columns 5555 (He hath 
prepared or made it a machine), meant to 
perpetuate this claim for Jehovah, and 
to inculcate it on all those who entered 
the Temple, or viewed these columns. 
The same claim of Jehovah's making this 
wonderful machine (machina mundi, the 
machine of the world, as Lucretius calls 
it, lib. v. lin. 97.), the universe and its 
parts, is frequently asserted by the pro- 
phets under this word 72 or (in Hiph.) 
P27, or 739. See inter al. the texts 
quoted under 72 I. and under 739 below. 
The other pillar on the left hand was 
called ty. In strength or power (LXX 
in Chron. Ixus Strength) ‘ either in 
his power who made it, or in power it is 
possessed of,” says Hutchinson, Columns, 
p- 83. And I apprehend, that as each 
column or pillar supported a similar re- 
presentation of the mundane system ; so 
the two words p>) and tpa may be re- 
garded as parts. of the same sentence; 
and that taken together, they express 
that Jehovah formed this system into a 

_ machine by His essential and almighty 
power,and gaveitthat mechanical strength 
or power which it has. See Ps. xxix. 1. 
xcix. 4. Ixviii. 35, cl. 1. 

3 To prepare, adapt, establish, or confirm 
entirely, or completely. Exod.xv.17.Num. 
xxi, 27, Deut. xxxii. 6. 2 Sam. vii. 13. 
Ps, viii. 4. xlviii. 9. cxix. 90. Prov. iii. 
19. Isa. xlv. 18, & al. 

From this Root 73 or 719 one would be al- 

. most tempted to suppose that the Peru- 
vians had the name of their idol Choun. 
For they relate, ‘ that a man of extraor- 
dinary shape, whose name was Choun, 
and whose body had neither bones nor 

muscles, came from the north into their 
country; that he levelled mountains, filled 
up valleys, and opened himself a passage 
through the most inaccessible places. 

_ This Choun created the first inhabitants 
of Peru, giving them the herbs and wild 
Sruits of the field for their sustenance. They 
also relate, that this first, founder of Peru 
having been injured by some savages who 

ἡ inhabited the plains, changed part of the 
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chapiters on their tops were a kind of|: 


Ὁ29 


ground, which before had been very fruit- 

ful, into sand, forbade the rain to fall, and 

dried up the plants. But that being after- 
wards moved with compassion, he opened 
the springs, and suffered the rivers to flow. 

This Choun was worshipped as a god till 

such time as Pachacamac came from the 

south.” Ceremonies and Religious Cus- 

toms of all Nations, vol. iii. p. 199. 

Der. To conn, count, canton, cunning, king, 
queen. Qu? From Particip. Hiph. p20 
Greek pyxavy, Lat. machina, whence 
machine, machinate, mechanism, mecha- 
nical, Gr.xavwy, properly an erect piece 
of wood, whence canon, canonical. Per- 
haps Latin cano, canto, whence cant, 
chant, enchant. 

35 , he: 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΓΤ. 

1. To surname, or more properly to call a 
person by a name which does not strictly 
belong to him, and that, generally, 7n com- 
pliment or flattery. Thus the Verb is used 
in Arabic; see Castell, and Schultens on 
Job, who explains it by ‘* blandius cir- 
cumloqui, adulari, titulo honorifico in- 
signire ;” and Scott on Job xxxii. 21, in- 
forms us from Pococke, that ‘* the Arabs 
makecourt totheir superiours bycarefully 
avoiding to address them by their proper 
names, instead of which they salute them 
with some title or epithet expressive of re- 
spect. occ. Job xxxii. 21,22. Isa. xliv. 5. 
But in Isa. xlv. 4, which M. de Calasio 
puts under this Root, 432 may perhaps 
be best rendered I have established 
thee. 

If. Chald. As a N. fem. sing. M132 (formed 
in n) like many other Chaldee Nouns) 
it is always used as a term of relation to 
some particular person or persons, and 
so seems strictly to denote a soczety, com- 
pany or class of people, surnamed from 
such person or persons, q.d. 4 denomi- 
nation, Nomen. Ezra iv.7, & al. freq. ᾿ 

Ὁ" j 

{. To gather, collect, or heap together. 
1 Chron. xxii. 2. Neh, xii. 44, Ps. xxxiii. 
7. Eccles, ii. 8. iii. 5. 

IL. In Hith. pipnn 70. wrap oneself up, to 
involve oneself, q. ἃ. to collect oneself. 
occ. Isa. xxvill. 20. : 

ΠῚ. As a N. mase. plur. D330. It is 
rendered breeches; but by the account 
of them, Exod. xxviii. 42, and from the’ 
meaning of the Root, they seem more 

- like the Roman feminalia, i.e. swathes, 
or bandages of linen or stuff, wrapped. 
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close round the middle of the body. So 
εἰ Vulg. feminalia. 

Der. Gr. κανης, xaviseov, and Lat. canis- 
trum, a basket into which things are ga- 
thered, whence Eng. a canister. Gr. xw- 
vos, Eng. a@ cone, which is, as it were, 
gathered to a point, &c. 

yas 

{In general, To lay down, place on the ground. 

I. To lay down, expose on the ground, as 
merchants or traders do their wares for 
barter or sale. It occurs not as a V. 
strictly in this sense, but hence, asa N. 
fem. in Reg. nyi> Merchandise, wares, 
so Targ. PND. occ. Jer.x. 17. Asa 


N. 125, plur. in Reg.2333. 4 merchant, | 


trader. occ. Ezek. xvii. 4. Hos. xii. 8. 
Job xl. 25, or xli. 6. (where Symma- 
chus MeraSoawy and Vulg. Negociatores, 
Traders); Isa. xxiii.8; where Aguila 
| Eurooo, Vulg. Institores, Hucksters. 
Comp. Zeph. i. 11. Prov. xxxi. 24. and 
ες the following sense. 
Il. As a N. ty: Canaan, the son of Ham; 
* prophetically so named because his de- 
scendants in Pheenicia were long the 
greatest traders in the ancient world ; and 
their descendants the Carthaginians in 
Africa followed their example. freq. occ. 
Many have thought (and I was once my- 
self of the same opinion) that merchants 
were called 3)}}5 from the name of the 
Canaanites ; but the passages quoted un- 
der Sense I. shew that 7.755 strictly means 
» ἃ merchant or trader, and consequently 
that Canaan himself was denominated 
from the word in this sense. See more 
on this subject in Bate’s Crit. Heb. 
ΠῚ. Figuratively, in Niph. To be laid down, 
© brought low, humbled, abased. 1 K.xxi.29. 
2 Chron. xii. 7, & al. freq. In Hiph. 10 
bring down, humble, abase. Deut. ix. 3. 
Job xl. 7, Look at every one (who is) ΥἹῸΣ 
elated 7YI3™M and abase him, & al. freq. 
The formative» of Hiph. is omitted in "59 


Jud. iv. 23. Psal. evii. 12. which therefore 


ες may be in Kal. Comp. Neh. ix. 24, 

‘Der. Greek Tov. Lat. Genu (whence in 
composition Genuflecion), Goth. Kniu, 
Saxon cneop, and Eng. Knee, whence 
Kneel, 

29 


Denotes Extremity, outermost, or Sarthest | 


distant from the middle. 
I. To remove to the extremity, put at a di- 
᾿ stance. occ. Isa. xxx. 20. 719 Ny FDNY 
And He (the Lord) shall not remove any 
more to a distance thy tcachers, 
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19 ἀῶ. 
IJ. As ἃ Ν, ἢ5)5, plur. in Reg. 535, and 
mpi. The extremity, border, or skirt of a 
garment. Num. xy. 38. Deut. xxii. 12, 
& al. freq. Thus the LXX render it by 
ἄκρον the extremity, Hag. ii. 13; and so 
Symmachus in 1 Sam. xy. 27. 
ΠῚ. As a N. fem. plur. nia39 The borders, 
extremilies or edges of the earth with re- 
gard to the spectator. occ. Job xxxyii. 3. 
(Comp. Matt. xxiv. 27. Luke xvii. 24.) 
Job xxxviii. 13, Hast thou commanded the 
morning since thy days? Hast thou caused 
the day-spring to know his place, to (or 
that it might) take hold on yx MD32 the 
extremities of the earth? when in Ho- 
mer’s language, II. viii. lin. 1, 
Ηως μεν κροχοπεπλος εκιδνατο wacey ex” αἰαν" 
The saffron morn is spread o'er all the earth; 


So we read of the four mp1) of the earth» 
i. e. the four cardinal extremities, or the 
eastern, western, northern and southern 
extremities of it. occ, Isa. xi, 12.—of a 
land. Ezek. vii. 2. 

IV. As a N. 35, plur. torn29 The wing of 
a bird. Exod. xix. 4. Lev. i. 17.—of the 
cherubim. Exod. xxv. 20, xxxvii. 9. 1 Ki 
vi. 24.—of an army, Isa. viii. 8. n> 58} 
The wings of the spirit, on which Jeho- 
vah is represented as flying. occ. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 11. Ps. xviii. 11. civ. 3.. So Ζεὺς 
or Jupiter was sometimes represented by 
the Greeks as riding on a flying eagle, 
the emblem of the spirit. 

Ps. cxxxix. 9, Ἵτ ἘΠῚ swe Should I lift 
uy my wings or take my flight to the 
dawn, (or) dwell in the utmost extremity 
ofthe (western) sea..'To'this purpose the 
learned Bishop Lowth*, after the LXX, 
Vulg. and Syriac; thus making an op- 
position between the two hemistichs, as 
in. the immediately preceding verse ; in 
which I would further remark, for the 
sake of the less expert Hebréan, that the 
τ local is twice omitted, namely after 
torow and after digw, just as it is after 
nw in this. And in answer to an ob- 
jection of Michaelis, we may observe 
with Mr. Merrick (Annot.) that there is 
no more impropriety in attributing to a 
man wings than horns. See Ps. Ixxv. 5, 
6, 11. Ixxxix. 18, 25. 
Wings for shelter are attributed to the 
true God, either agreeably to that most 
beautiful and affecting similitude of our 
Blessed Lord, Mat. xxiii. 37.—or rather 


* De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. xyi. ["- 197. 





Edit, Oxon. ὄνος pe319. Edit. Gotting. 
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in allusion to the wing's of the cherubim, 
Ruth ii. 12. Ps. xvii. 8, where see 
Mr. Merrick’s learned and entertaining 
Note; but comp. Ps. Ixi. 4. χοὶ, 4, 
And observe that in all the four texts the 
Targum paraphrases the expression by 
the shadow of the Shechinah. 

The wow, or Light of Righteousness, is 


said to arise or be diffused with healing | 


7322 in its wings, i.e. to its utmost ex- 
tent or expansion, Mal. iii. 20, or iv. 2. 
That excellent commentator Vitringa in 
Isa. xviii. 1, N39 νον sox NT Ho ! thou 
land shadowed with wings, which art 
1290 on this side of the rivers of Ethiopia, 
explains the wings here mentioned of the 
chains of mountains ; by which he shews, 
particularly from Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 543, 
that the land of Egypt was bounded, and, 
as it were, overshadowed both on the 
western side towards Libya, and on the 
eastern towards Arabia, and which chains 
of mountains in running from the south 
towards the north diverged on each side 
to a greater distance, like two wings*. 

933 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. 735 plur. 
m3) and ny35, and once (Ezek. xxvi. 
13.) plur. masc. in Reg. 935 A musical 
instrument of the stringed kind, a lute, 
harp, or the like, played on with the 
hand according to 2 Sam. xvi. 23; 
though Josephus, Ant. lib. vii. cap. 12, 
§ 3, edit. Hudson, says, that the Cinyra 
David made for the Levites was furnish- 
ed with ten strings, and played on with 
a plectrum. 

From this word no doubt are derived not 
only the Greek xivuga a harp, by which 
the LXX very frequently render it, but 
also xivupos and κινυρεσθαι, signifying 
lamenting or moaning. Whence, as Bo- 
chart, vol.i. 729, has observed, it is pro- 
bable that the Greeks used this instru- 
ment chiefly on mournful occasions ; 
whereas among the Hebrews, playing 
on the 1133 was a sign of joy, as Gen. 
xxxi. 27. 2 Chron. xx. 27, 28. Job xxi. 
12. Ps. exlix. 2, 3, & al. freq. Hence 
however, as he further remarks, it will 
not follow that the Hebrew 133 and 
Grecian xivuga were instruments of dif- 
ferent kinds ; since the same sort of in- 
strument might affect the mind in different 
manners, according as it was differently 
played upon. And comp. Isa. xvi. 11. 


* Comp. Herodotus, ii. 8. Shaw’s Trav. p. 295, 6, 
and Complete System of Geography, vol, ii. p. 382, 3. 
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39 Chald. 

In Kal, To gather together, occ. Dan. iii, 2. 
In Ith. To be gathered together. occ. Dan. 
iil. 3. Comp. D3. : 

Ὁ2 ' 

Ι. To reckon, number, count. LXX Συναρι- 

§uew to number or reckon together. occ. 
Exod. xii. 4, Each, according to his eat- 
ing 1DDN ye shall number to the lamb, i.e. 
ye shall number so many persons as are 
sufficient to eat the whole lamb. Asa 
Participle paoul. fem. "D2 A computed, 
reckoned, ny time or season namely. If 
the Participle were from the Verb D2 
with a7 final, it would have been writ- 

-ten D2, from the masc. D2, Psal. 

xxxii. 1. oce. Ps. Ixxxi. 4. Comp. Num. 

x. 10, and under wn II. and observe 

that the textual reading in the Psalm con- 
firms that the win month-day, or first day 
of the month, was settled by computation, 
not by the visibility of the moon. But at 
least fourteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
there have 8D2. Comp.so2 ΠῚ, Asa 

N. fem. in Reg. ΠΟΘ A numbering, rec- 

honing. occ. Exod. xii. 4. Ley. xxvii. 23. 

As aN. 020 An assessment, an assessed 

levy or tribute, Num. xxxi. 28, & seq. 

II. As a participial N. masc. plur. °D33. 
Such riches as were usually counted, as 
precious stones, money, &c. occ. Josh. 
xxii. 8. 2 Chron. i. 11, 12. Eccles. v.18. 
vi. 2. 

III. Chald. As a N. mase. plur. 7°D23, and 
in Reg.1D23 Riches, goods. occ. Ezra vi. 
8. vii. 26. 

Der. With x inserted, the Latin censeo, 
census, and more plainly Eng, cess. 

SDI 

To set, settle. It occurs not however as a 
V.in Heb. but hence 

I. As a N. x03 A seat. 1 Sam, i. 9. iv. 
13, 18. 2 K. iv. 10.: Prov. ix. 14. In 
all which passages the LXX accordingly 
render it διφρος, and Vulg. sella. And 
observe that the LXX once translate it, 
when meaning a royal throne, by διῷρος, 
Deut. xvii. 18. It is remarked by Mr, 
Harmer, Observations, vol. iii. p. 338, 
&c. that though the sitting on mats and 
carpets benow almost the universal usage 
of the East, yet that anciently not only 
kings and supreme magistrates (see 1 Sam. 
i. 9. iv. 13, 18.), but sometimes 2nferiour 
magistrates (see Neh. iii, 7, and Harmer, 
vol. iii. p. 304.) in those countries sat 
upon a ND2 throne or raised seat, and 
that this was considered as a piece of 
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‘ splendour, and offered as ἃ mark of par- 
ticular respect. ‘ It was doubtless for 
this reason,” he adds, “ that a seat of this 
kind was placed, along with some other 
furniture, in the chamber the devout 
Shunamitess prepared for the prophet 

_ Elisha, 2 K. iy. 10, which our version 

has very unhappily translated a stool, by 
which we mean the least honourable kind 
of seat in an apartment; whereas the 
original word [8D2] meant to express 
her respect for the prophet by the kind of 
seat she prepared for him.” 
And as the le woman described by So- 
lomon, Prov. ix. 14, &c. is seated at the 
door of her house, on a D2 or throne, 
with a design, no doubt, to render herself 
conspicuous, and the more easily to in- 
veigle passengers ; so my author observes 
from Pitts, * that the whores (at Grand 
Cairo) use to sit at the door, or walk in 
the streets, unveiled,”—and that “ when 
they sit at their doors, a man can scarce 
pass by but they will endeavour to decoy 
him in.” But see more in the ingenious 
writer himself, as above cited. 

Il. 4 royal seat, a throne. Gen. xli. 40. 
Exod. xi. 5, & al. freq. When used in 
this sense, the LXX generally render it 
by @goves, and Vulg. by Solium. 

III. It is once applied to time, Prov. vii. 
20, x02 tod At the day settled, or as 
our Translation, appointed ; so the French 
Au jour assigné. 

πῸ5 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

I. In Kal, Transitively, ΤῸ cover, overspread, 
veil, See Gen. ix. 23. xxxviii. 15. 

- Exod. viii. 6. xv. 5. (where 12)» is put 

᾿ poetically for 1nvD>», the formative } being 
dropped, and the » being substituted for 
ΤΊ as in other instances; but eight of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 19D"). 
Num. iv. 5. ix. 15. Jud. iv. 18, 19. Job 
xxxvi. 30. Behold he spreads upon it (i.e. 
the cloud) his light (lightning) mm wiwn 
mD2 and overspreads (namely with the 
lustre of it) the bottom of the sea; when 
according to Ovid's highly poetical ex- 
pression, Metam. lib. xi. fab. x. lin. 523, 

— Fulmineis ardescunt ignibus unde. 

The waters kindle with the fiery blaze. 

So with »5y or dy upon, following. Num. 

xvi. 33. Job xxi. 26, xxxvi. 32, DoDD dy 

us D2 He (God) spreads the light (light- 

ning) over the vaults (of heaven) or vault- 
ed skies, and he (God) gives a command- 
ment to tt concerning him that prayeth,i.e. 
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not tohurt him. So Mal. il. 16, For Je- 
hovah the Aleim of Israel saith he hateth 
nbw him who putteth away (the divorcer), 
rad by pon mp2) and him who spreads 
violence (i. 6. the blood of violence used 
against his wife. comp. Isa. Ixiii. 3.) 
upon his garment. This is a strong in- 
stance of the Jewish σκληροκαρδια hard- 
heartedness mentioned by our Saviour, 
Mat. xix. 8. Comp. the use of D3 
Ezek. xxiv. 7. In Niph. 7 be covered, 
overspread, Gen. vii. 19, 20. Jer. li. 42. 
In Hith. To cover, veil, or clothe oneself. 
Gen. xxiv. 65. 1 K. xi. 29. 2 K. xix. 
1,2. As a participial N. 05 What is 
overspread, a covering. occ. Num. iv. 
6,14. AsaN. fem. nip2 A covering, 
raiment. Gen. xx. 16. Exod. xxii. 26. 
Job xxiv. 7. As a N. mp20 A covering, 
Gen. viii. 13. Exod. xxvi. 14, & al. freq. 

II. In Kal and Hiph. To cover, hide, con- 

ceal. See Gen. xviii. 17. xxxvii. 26. 
Prov. x. 18. xii. 16, 23. Job xxiii. 17. 
Covering of sin is spoken in several senses. 
God D> covers sin when he hides it, as 
it were, from his sight, and will not ob- 
serve it, Neh. iv. 5, or iii. 37. Ps. Ixxxv. 3. 
Comp. Ps. xxxii. 1 ; man covers his own 
sin, when he clokes or palliates it, Job 
xxxi. 33. Ps. xxxii. 5. Prov. xxviii. 13. 
that of another when he conceals or says 
nothing of it. Prov. xvii. 9. Comp. Prov. 
x. 12. 
Hence Greek Kisy, Lat. Cista, Eng. a 
Chest. Lat. Cassis a helmet, Casa a 
house. Also Eng. To case, a case. French 
Cacher to hide, Une Caisse, a Chest, 
whence Eng. Cash, money at hand. 
Nummus in Arca. 

III. Asa N. 02 The covered or canopied 
part of a throne. occ. 1 K. x. 19, twice. 
But observe that for the former mp3} fif- 
teen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, and for 
the latter thirteen, read 3025, and that 
in four other Codices the min both words 
is written on a rasure. In Job xxvi. 9, 
mo. The covering seems to be the same 
as 1p the cireumferential density of the 
universe ; 1D 93H Insp Seizing or taking 
possession of, the face of the covering, he 
spreadeth his cloud upon it. 

LV. As a N. fem. DD, see Ps. xxiii. 5. Lam. 
iv. 21, and in construction D3 (2 Sam. 
xii. 3.) 4 drinking cup which covers or 
encloses the liquor. Gen. xl. 11, ἃ al. freq. 
In Prov. xxiii. 31, not only the Kerz, 
but likewise many of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices have D122 with the). Soin Jer, 
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xxxv. 5, twenty of his Codices read 
p13). 
. From the * ancient custom of the master 
of the feast’s appointing to each guest 
his cup, i.e. his kind and measure of li- 
quor 12 is used for that portion of hap- 
piness or misery, which God sends upon 
men in this life. See Ps. xi. 6. xvi. 5. 
xxiii. 5. But in Ps. Ixxv. 9. Isa. li. 
17, 22. Jer. xxv. 15, 17, 28. Ezek. xxiii. 
31, 32, 33, there seems rather to be an 
allusion to the cup of malediction, as the 
Jews called that mixed cup of wine and 
JSrankincense which used to. be given to 
condemned. criminals before their execu- 
tion, in order to take away their senses. 
. So the Chaldee Targum paraphrases Ps. 
Ixxv. 8, ““ Because 157 D> a cup of male- 
. diction. is in the hand of the Lord and 
strong wine, full ΣΟ na of a mix- 
- ture of bitterness to take away the under- 
. Standing of the wicked.” Comp. Ps. Ix. 5 ; 
in which text, as likewise in those just 
. cited from Isaiah and Jeremiah, the Tar- 
. gum mentions the wine or cup of male- 
- diction by the same term as in Ps, Ixxv. 9, 
namely to1d or ΟῚ. 
In Jer. li. 7, Babel or Babylon is called 
4 golden cup in the hand of Jehovah that 
made all the nations drunken—and mad, 
i. e. with her abominable idolatries ; the 
. gaudy and plausible allurements to which 
are denoted by the golden cup; so the 
- mystical Babylon is described as having a 
golden cup:in her hand, Rev. xvii. 4. 
And no doubt golden cups (xpuceia xv- 
weAad, as Homer calls them, II. iii. lin. 
248.) were actually used in quafling wine 
to the honour of their idols +. 
Exod. xvii. 14, And Jehovah saidto Moses, 
Engrave this for a memorial on a table, 
- (comp. Isa. xxx. 8.) and rehearse it in 
the ears of Joshua; for Iwill surely blot 
out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven. Ver. 15, And Moses built 
an altar, and called the name of it Jeho- 
vah Nissi, i.e. Jehovah (is) my banner. 
Ver. 16, And he said > D> by 392 Surely 
the hand upon the cup of Jah (és or de- 
notes) war from Jehovah with Amalek, 
From generation to generation. “ This was 
a monumental device as a record that the 
wrath of God (denoted by the cup, as in 
Ps. Ixxv. 9, and the other passages above 
cited) was declared against the Amalek- 


* See Homer, Il. iv. lin. 261. 


+ Comp. Greek and Eng, Lexicon in Kegaw 11. ]" 
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ites.— The hand was cut (we may sup- 
pose) on one of the stones of the altar ; 
and if the cup was zz the hand, the hand 
must be on the cup; and so the words 
describe the device exactly as it was; 
and this is a specimen of hieroglyphical 
writing.” Thus the learned Bate in his 
valuable New and Literal Translation of 
the Pentateuch, &c. and he is the only 
Author I have met with, who has ex- 
plained this very difficult passage. Comp. 
Hab. ii. 16. 

V. AsaN. pi A species of unclean bird, 
the owl, so called from constantly hiding 
itself in the day time, and coming abroad 
only in the evening or at night. Thus 
the LXX, Aguila, Theodotion, and the 
fifth Greek Version in the Hexapla, ren- 
der it νυκτικοραξ. which is a kind of owl 
(according to 1 Michaelis, the horned 
owl), and so the Vulg. Bubo. occ. Ley. 
xi. 17.. Deut. xiv. 16. Ps. cii. 7. 
Bochart suspected that 013 might denote 
the onocrotalus, thus named from its 
monstrous cup or bag under the lower 
chap, and has illustrated this interpreta- 
tion in his works, vol. iii. 272, &c. And 
indeed it must be admitted that D123 might 
afford no improper name for that bird 
from this very extraordinary circumstance 
in its form. But as, upon the best en 
quiry I have been able to make, [ do not 
find that there is any difference between 
the pelican of the ancients and the ono- 
crotalus, and as ΠᾺΡ is mentioned in all 
the same contexts with D)2, and rendered 
by the ancient versions either the pelican 
or onocrotalus, I think D)3 cannot have 
this meaning ; especially since in Ps. cii. 
7, it is called 3 of Maqn (not of the 
desert, as we render it, but) of desolate or 
ruinated buildings, which, as every one 
knows, is a very proper epithet for the 
owl, but does not seem so suitable to the 
onocrotalus, Comp. ΠΕΡ under ANp. 

VI. Asa N. 03 A purse or bag for cover- 
ing or enclosing money or weights. occ. 
Deut. xxy. 13. Prov. i. 14. xvi. 11. Isa. 
xlvi. 6. Mie. vi. 11. 

mD5 f 

Many of the Lexicons make this a distinct 
Root in the sense of grubding, or cutteng 
up by the roots, and so the LXX render 
mm Ps. Ixxx. 17, as a Participle paoul, 
αἀνεσκαμιμενη, and Vulg, suffossa digged 
up; but in this word, as well as in N1D2 
+ Recueil de Questions, p. 321, & Supplem.. ad 

Lex. Heb, p, 1240, which see. 














Sonn | 313° mos 
- Isa. v. 25, the > seems servile, and the 
. Root to be Amd, which therefore see. 


But since the Verb mo> both in Chald. 
and Syr. as well as in Arabic (see Castell), 
signifies to prune, cut off, the reader will 
consider for himself whether my p 
tomo) Isa. xxxiii, 12, may not best 
be rendered thorns cut off, or cut up, as 


_in our translation. Comp. Isa. ix. 17. 
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The radical idea seems to be stiffness, rigi- 


L 


dity. So in Arabic the Verb signifies, to 
be numbed, torpid, dull. See Castell. 

As a N. >p> (occ. Job xv. 27.) plur. 
mp2 The loins, from their stiffness or 


_ strength. Lev. iii. 4. Ps. xxxvyiii. 8, & al. 


Il 


So Prov. iii. 26, may be rendered, For 
Jehovah shall be 72023 for (comp. Eccles. 
vii. 12.) the strength of thy loins. See 
Schultens Comment. in loc. 


. As a N. δ09 Strength, support, confi- 


dence. See Job viii. 14. xxxi. 24. (where 
the LXX Ioyuy Strength) ; Ps. xxviii. 


_ 7. Fem. in Reg. n>02 Strength of mind, 


confidence. Job iv. 6; where Vulg. For- 


_ titudo strength, fortitude. As aN. p> 


Confident. Proy. xix. 1, Better (is) the 
poor (man) who walketh in his integrity, 


- than he who is perverse with his lips, 
bp2 sim though confident, presuming, 


namely on his riches. The Syriac Ver- 
sion here renders Ὁ. by syny the rich 
(man), and Vulg. has dives rich, as 


- well as insipiens fvolish. Comp. Prov. 


Il 


xxviii. 26. 

I. As a N. >»p> The cold, or more pro- 
perly the cold, condensed, rigid, contract- 
ing air; the fluid of the heavens in this 
state. Comp. under qwn II. occ. Job 
ix. 9. xxxvili. 31. Amos v. 8. Comp. 
m2 under M9 II. 


IV. As aN. mase. plur. D2 The influres 


of gross, condensed spirit or air to the stars 
or stellar lights. occ. Isa. xiii. 10, The 
"3313 stars of the heavens, tarry) and 
their* spirits, i. e. the influxes of the 
spirit to each of them, DNs trwd 
shall not irradiate their light. For “the 
light of the stars can no more subsist 
without the influx of the spirit, than the 
fire at the sun.can do; the action of the 
spirit being as necessary to blow and di- 
sperse the light from the planets and stars, 


as it is. to ‘keep in the solar fire, and 


dispense its light and heat to us: for 
though it is the light which is the thing 


* See the Scholiast on Theocritus cited in a Note 


under xy II. below. 


irradiated, it is the influx of the spirit 
which presses it out, and irradiates it 
without which it would stay where it was 
and not reach us.” Thus the learned 
Spearman in his Index to Hutchinson's 
Moses’ Principia, p. 100 + 

V. Asa N.15p> Chisleu. The name of the 
ninth month, nearly answering to our No- 
vember Ὁ. S. or to part of our Novem- 
ber and December N. 8S. It appears to 
be so called because at that season, in 
Judea and the neighbouring countries, 
the cold becomes very sensible. Thus 
Jer, xxxvi. 22, we find King Jehoiakim 
in the ninth month, at his winter-palace, 
with a fire burning before him: And so 
Dr. Russellt informs us, that at Aleppo 
they begin to light fires about the end of 
November. occ. Neh. i. 1. Zech.-vii. 1. 
Comp. 1 Mac. i. 54. 

VI. In a mental sense, To be stupid, or, as 
it were, stiff, rigid or insensible, in mind 
or understanding. occ. Jer. x. 8; where 
it is put after v1 to be brutish, as being 
of more intense signification. Asa N. 
bp Stupidity, insensibility, folly, occ. Ps. 
xlix. 14. Eccles. vii. 26, or 25. Fem. 
m>p2 The same. occ. Ps. Ixxxv. 9. So 
fem. plur. ΤΡ» 03, occ. Prov. ix. 13. As 
a N. 9005 Stupid, insensible, foolish. Psal. 
xcli. 7. xcivy. 8. Prov. xxvi. 12. Eccles. 
iv. 5. x. 2, & al. freq. 

jam} os) 

I. To have long hair, κόμαν, comatum 6586. 
It occurs not however as a Verb in this 
‘sense, but asa N. fem. nodD Zea, Spelt, 
a species of corn, so called from its ὃ /ong 
hair. Thus barley is denominated mMyw 
from the stiffness of its hair, or beard as 
we call it. occ. Exod. ix. 32. (where 
LXX and Theodotion render it Oavpa, 

_and Aquila Zea, both which words sig- 
nify Spelt); Isa. xxviii. 25; whereLXX 
Aquila and Theodotion have Zeay. As a 
N. masc. plur, top> The same. occ. 
Ezek. iv. 9; where Aguila and Sym- 
machus Zeas or Zeias, LXX and Theo- 
dotion Ολυραν. Notwithstanding the thus 
concurring testimony of the Greek Ver- 
sions, Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 407, sup- 


+ Did not Virgil aim at something of this kind» 
when he wrote, /En. i. lin, 612. 
—Polus dum sidera pascet? 
And before him Lucretius, lib. i. lin, 232. 


Unde ALther sidera pascit ὃ 

¢ Natural Hist. of Aleppo, p. 14. 

§ See Scheuchser Physica Sacra on Exod. ix. 32; 
and a Print of the Plant in his Tab. exxxiii. A, 
Comp. Martyn’s Note on Farra, Georgic. i. lin. 73. 
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“poses NOD may mean Rice, which is 
* now commonly cultivated in Egypt. But 
Hasselquist, whom in the present case I 
regard as a better authority, in his Tra- 

Ὁ vels, p. 109, says, “ The Egyptians un- 
doubtedly learned the cultivation of Rice 

‘ under the reign of the Califs, at which 

- time many useful plants were brought 

~ over the Red Sea to Egypt, which now 

' grow there and enrich the country.’ 

_ Indeed Dr. Shaw (as above) adds that 

we learn from Pliny (lib. xviii. cap. 17.) 
that Rice or Oryza was the Olyra of the 
ancient Egyptians. But I cannot find 

- that Pliny asserts this, either in the place 
cited or any where else. The passage to 

- which I suppose the Doctor alludes is in 
lib. xviii. cap. 7, towards the end, where 

- speaking of one Turanius, he says, “ Idem 
Olyram et Oryzam eandem esse existimat. 

’ The same person thinks the Olyra and 
Oryza or Rice are the same.” But this 

: will not prove that they were so, or even 

that Pliny was of that opinion. Comp. 
Herodotus ii. 36. 

IJ. As a V. used in an opposite or priva- 

. tive sense, as 225, to¥y, whw and others, 

. To poll, clip or trim the hair of the head. 

‘ oce. Ezek. xliy. 20, twice. So Vulg. 

- tondentes attondent. 

Hence perhaps the Greek κοσμος Order, 
ornament, and the V. xoojwew, whence 
Eng. Cosmetic. 

FDI 

To be pale, wan, palluit, luridus fuit. 

I. In Niph. with 5 following, To be or be- 

~ come pale or wan, as from longing desire. 

~ occ. Psal. Ixxxiv. 3, My frame 902) is 
grown pale, mnb> toa it even wasteth or 
pineth away, nen? for the Courts of 
Jehovah, So Gen. xxxi.30. It is spoken 

- of a lion, Ps. xvii. 12; and applied ay- 
θρωποπαθως to God, Job xiv. 15. The 
above cited texts are all wherein the 

- Verb occurs in this sense. 

il. In Niph. Zo de pale or wan, as from 

- fear, concern, guilt or shame, pallescere 
culpis. occ. Zeph. ii. 1, O nation xb 

οἰ 602) that lookest not pale, i. e. art un- 

- concerned, unashamed. So the LXX 
have given nearly the sense, but by no 

τ means the idea, of the Heb. in rendering 
it ἀπαίδευτον unteachable. 

The Chaldee Targums in like manner 
often use this Verb in the sense of being 
ashamed, for the Heb. tod>, as Psal. 
xxxv. 4. xl. 15, Ixix.7, ἃ al. See Cas- 
_ tell. 
UL. .AsaN, yp2 
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1. A well known metal, Silver. And as 
gold is in Heb. called am from its re- 
splendency, so silver is denominated D> 
from its pale colour. Thus likewise the 
Greek name Αργύρος is from ἀργὸς white. 
Gen. xiii. 2. Deut. vii. 25. Mal. iii. 3. 
Gen. xx. 16, 5102 bss A thousand (shekels 
namely) of silver. Gen. xxxvii. 28, ἘΞ 
ADD Twenty (shekels) of silver. So Gen. 
xlv. 22. Deut. xxii. 19, 29. Jud. xvii. 10. 
Because stlver was the metal most com- 
monly used by the ancients as money, or 
weighed to each other in their commer- 
cial een 3 hence AD> signifies money 
in general, as Apyveiov does in Greek, 
and de l’ Argent (properly denoting Sil- 
ver) in French. Comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 22, 
24, with ver. 25. 
The price of a thing, the money it sells 
for. Exod. xxi. 35. 
mpm ban The silver cord, Eccles. xii. 6, 
seems to denote the Spinal Marrow, to- 
gether with the whole system of Nerves 
branching out from it, so called from its 
bright white colour, resembling silver ; 
from its retired secure sttwation in the 
body (comp. Job xxviii. 1.) ; and lastly, 
from its great excellency in the Micro- 
cosm, or little world of Man. See more 
in K. Solomon's Portrait of Old Age, by 
Dr. Smith, p. 178, &c.3d edit. 
nbd 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac 
denotes gibbous, protuberant. As aN. 
fem. plur. minv> Small pillows or cushions 
from their protuberant form. So the 
LXX προσκεφάλαια pillows, and Vulg. 
pulvillos little cushions, and Symmachus 
more distinctly vrayxwvia pillows or 
cushions for the elbows to lean upon. occ. 
Ezek. xiii. 18, 20. But before I at- 
tempt to explain this difficult passage, I 
must observe from Dr. Shaw* that, both 
in Barbary and the Levant, they still 
“always cover the floors of their houses 
with carpets; and along the sides of the 
wall or floor a range of narrow beds or 
mattresses is often placed upon these 
carpets ; and, for their further ease and 
convenience, several velyet or damask 
bolsters are placed upon these carpets or 
mattresses—indulgences that seem to be 
alluded to by the stretching themselves 


2. 


3. 


4, 


* Travels, p. 209, 2d edit. Comp. Maundrell’s 
Journey at March 13, and Dr. Russell's Nat. Hist. 
of Aleppo, p. 4, and 101; where the manner both 
of the Turkish men and women’s sitting or lolling 
on their Duans, or Divans, is represented in two 
prints. 
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" upon couches, and by the sewing of pillows 
to arm-holes, Amos vi. 4. and Ezek. xiii. 
18, 20.” Thus the Doctor, But * Lady 
M. W. Montague’s Description of a 
Turkish Lady’s apartment wiil, I think, 
throw still more light on the passage in 
Ezek. ‘The rooms, says she, are all 
spread with Persian carpets, and raised at 
one end of them—about two feet. - This 
is the sopha, which is laid with a richer 
sort of carpet, and all round it a sort of 
couch raised half a foot, covered with 
rich silk according to the fancy or mag- 
nificence of the owner.—Round about 
this are placed, standing against the 
walls, two rows of cushions, the first very 
large, and the next little ones— These seats 
are so convenient and easy, that I believe 
1 shall never endure chairs again as long 
as I live.” And in another + place she 
thus describes the fair Fatima: “Ona 
sopha raised three steps, and covered 
with fine Persian carpets, sat the Kahya’s 
Lady, leaning on cushions of white satin 
embroidered—she ordered cushions to be 
given me, and took care to. place me in 


wYI—IV5 


close veils (in token that the veil of Judah 
or Jerusalem should not be removed, or in 
other words that Judea and Jerusalem 
should not be taken nor exposed, parti- 
cularly the female inhabitants of them, 
to the insults of their enemies. Comp. 
yom under 4D I. and Isa. xlvii. 2.) on 
the head nmap 53 of every woman who 
riseth up to hunt or catch souls or per- 
sons. (Comp. Prov. vi. 26.) Will ye hunt 
or catch the persons of my people, and will 
ye save alive your own persons?—ver. 20. 
Wherefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Behold I am against your cushions with 
which ye hunt or ensnare souls into the 


Jlower-gardensor chiosks (see under 72), 


and I will tear them from your arms (both 
of the pretended prophetesses and of 
those women whom they furnished with 
them, i. e. I will shew the vanity and 
falsehood of your soothing prophecies of 
eace and quiet, when there is no peace), 
and will let the persons go, even the male 
persons wb) ns or men, whom ye hunt 
or ensnare into the flower-gardens.—ver. 
21, And I will tear your close veils, &c. 


the corner, which is the place of honour.’’|}¥2 Chald. 
—Supposing then such cushions for the|[t occurs not as a V. but as a Particle, 105 


like purposes of ease and indolence to have 
been in use among the Jews in Ezekiel’s 
time, as the ¢ LXX Version of minp> 
gives us reason to think they were, let 
᾿ us now offer an explanation of the pas- 


sage in the prophet, ch. xiii. 18.— Woe to|Dy> 


Now, now then, Dan. iii. 15. The Tar- 
gums use it in the same sense. May it 
not however be a compound of 3 as, and 
jy from 73y to answer, and so mean, 
Correspondently, accordingly ? 


the women who fasten cushions on ὃ αἰΐ Τὰ Kal, To be angry, irritated, provoked to 


the arm pits (LXX, and Symmachus ὑπὸ 
 WavTa aynwya xe1005, 1. e. on the whole 
upper part of the arms); thus by a stri- 
king emblematic representation (as usual 
with the prophets, both true, 1 Sam. xv. 
27, 28. Isa. xx. 2—4. Jer. xix. 10, 11. 
xxvii. 2. li. 63—4. Ezek. iv. 5. xii. 
3—l11. xxiv. 16—24. xxxvii. 16—22; 
and. false, 1 K. xxii. 11. Jer. xxviii. 
10—12.) denoting that the Jewish people 
should continue to enjoy ease and peace 


anger, to be vexed, or fretted, Ps.cxii. 10. 
Eccles. vii. 10. Also in Kal, but most 
usually in Hiph. 170 provoke, irritate, 
vex. 1 Sam. i. 6, 7. Deut. xxxii. 2]. 
iv. 25, & al. freq. As aN. pp> Anger, 
vexation. 1 Sam. i. 16. Ps. vi. 8. xxxi. 10. 
Eccles. i. 18. It is mentioned as affect- 
ing both the eye, Ps. vi. 8; and the heart, 
Eccles. xi. 10. Ezek. xxxii. 9. Also, A 
provoking or provocation, Deut. xxxii. 
19, Ezek. xx. 28. 


(comp. ver. 10, 16.) and who make |||wy> 
- ® Letter xxxii. vol. ii. p. 55. Occurs, not as a V. in Heb. but is both in 


' + Letter xxxiii. vol. ii. p. 68, 69. 
. $ For though the word wporxepadrcua. properly 
signifies bolsters or pillows for the head, yet the LXX 
here expressly apply it to the arms; and so the 
learned Duport (on Theophrastus, Eth. Char, cap. ii, 
p- 233, edit. Needham) remarks that it sometimes de- 
notes cushions to lean or sit on. 

§ Observe that, according to the Interpretation 
here proposed, " may be regularly in construction 
with map 52 following. 


sense and sound nearly related to Dy to 
be angry, vexed, as ΩΣ tombs. Asa 
N. wy. Anger, vexation. occ. Job v. 2, 
where it is joined with nip Envy, in- 
dignation ; vi. 2, jomed with min Af 
Justion ; x. 17, joined with SY witnesses ; 
xvii. 7, where it is mentioned as parti- 
cularly affecting the eye. Comp. Psal. 


~ ἢ Not unlike, I suppose, what are still worn by | Letters, vol. ii. p. 17, and the excellent Observations 


the women in Turkey. See Lady M. W. Montague’s| on 





the Religion, &c. of the Turks, p. 488, 


ΠΡ ΟἹ 


ἡ vie 8, χχχὶ. 10. And observe that in all 
_ the above cited texts of Job many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read the word with 
εἰ ὦ, 
775 
With a radical (see Proy. xxi. 14, below) 
. but mutable or omissible, 4. ' 
I. To curve, bend, inflect. occ. Mic. vi. 6. 
Isa. lviii.5. In this latter passage how- 
ever it might be better to interpret 72 as 
εν a Noun, ἤςῦ Sor the bending or bowing 
_ down. The Infinitive from ΠΕ. would 
properly be ma>. But comp. under nap I. 
Il. To appease, as wrath. occ. Prov. xxi. 14. 
_ A gift in secret hs 2 appeaseth or 
_ pacifieth fiery wrath. The idea is taken 
from fire, which, after it has burst out 
with violence, is made to bend back, and 
decline. The Vulg. translates it extinguit 
iras, extinguishes anger; but the LXX 
in rendering the Heb. expression by 
avarceres ooyas turneth back anger, have 
given the ideal meaning. In like man- 
. ner the classical Latin writers say, Flec- 
tere tras. 
I]. As a N. m2 joined with poss. occ. 
Isa. ix. 14. xix. 15; where it is ren- 
_ ¢ dered branch, but by the contexts should 
. mean some large kind of reed or bulrush, 
- 80. called from its bending or bowing. 
Comp. Isa. lviii. 5. 
TV. As a N. fem. in Reg. nb A large 
Ν bending branch of a tree, a bough, which 
English word is in like manner from the 
. Saxon bugan to bend, bow, occ. Job xv. 
32. Plur. mp. The bending branches or 
branching leaves of the palm-tree. occ. 
Lev. xxiii. 40. 
V. As a N. ἢΞ plur. top> and mip The 
__ bend, hollow or palm of the hand. Gen. 
_ xl. 11. 2 K. xi. 12. (comp. ch. xvi. 7.) 
. xviii. 21. Ps. xxiv. 4, 1 Sam. v. 4. 2 K. 
_ ix. 35, Ezek. xxi. 14, 17, or 19, 22, ἃς 
al. freq. Also, The bend, hollow or sole 
_ of the foot of man, bird, or beast. See 
Deut. ii. 5. xi. 24. Josh. iii. 13, Gen. 
viii. 9. Lev. xi. 27. Ezek. i. 7. 
VI. The bought (Eng. Marg.) or bend of a 
. sling, the bending piece of leather, 
. wherein the stone is put. occ, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 29.. So the Eng. N. Bought is of 
_ the same Root as to bow, bend*. 4 
VI. The hollow, cup, or acetabulum of the 
. Os Coxendicis or hip-bone, wherein the 
. head of the thigh-bone is received. occ. 
_ Gen. xxx. 25, 32, or 26, 33. 
* See Junius, Etymol. Anglican, Addend. in 
Bovenr, 
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VIII. As a N. fem. )2 plur. mip> rendered 
aspoon. It was, no doubt, named from 
its shape; but if a spoon, those, Num. 
vil. 14, 20, &c. being only of ten shekels 
weight of gold, must, according to Mi- 
chaelis’s estimation of the shekel (which . 
see, >pw IV.), have been smaller than 
our common si/ver table-spoons. 

IX. As a N. fem. plur. m52—of a lock, 
rendered handles. It appears they were 
some. things by which the lock was 
opened, and they probably had their 
name from their bending form. occ. Cant. 
v.5; where LXX χείρας hands, handles. 
Comp. under 1" VI. and see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 206, &c. and 
Mrs. Francis’s Note on Cant. v. 5, in 
her excellent Poetical Translation of this 
Book. 

X. As a N. masc. plur. 93. Caves, ca- 
verns in the earth, rocks or mountains. 
occ. Job xxx. 6. Jer. iv. 29, oy top>) 
And they shali ascend or go up into the 
caverns. This expression is well explain- 
ed by Jerome, who says, that the south- 
ern parts of Judea are full of caves under 
ground, and of caverns in the mountains, 
to which the people retired in time of 
danger. Comp. Jud. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii. 
6; and see Shaw’s Travels, p. 276; and 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon under ΣΠΗ- 
AAION. 

XI. As a N. mase. plur. m2 The vaults 
of heaven, the vaulted skies, Coeli Con- 
vexa, as Virgil calls them, Ain. ivy, lin. 
541; or as Lucretius (lib. iv. lin. 172, 
and lib. vi. lin. 251.), Coeli Cavernas ; 
and before hint Ennius, Cava Ceerula. 
And hence perhaps the English Cope of 
heaven, and the Latin Covum, which 
the ancient Romans used for Celum 
heavent. occ. Job xxxvi. 32. Comp. 
under D> I. 

XII. As a N. 428, the same as 39 The 
palm of the hand. occ. Job xxxiii. 7 ; 
where there is a plain allusion to what 
Job had said ch. xiii. 21. It seems used 

asa V. Jo press, urge on, as with the 
hand. occ. Prov. xvi.26, The body of the 
labouring man laboureth for himself, be- 
cause his mouth (the necessity of food) 
voy Fon urges him. So the LXX extia- 
ζεται forceth, and Vulg. compulit hath 
compelled. Or, may not Fs in this pas- 


t In Menalippe, cited by Macrobius, Saturnal. 
lib. vi. cap. 4. 

+ See Littleton’s Dictionary in Covum, and Sel- 
den De Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 2, p. 174. > 
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sage be considered as a N. and rendered 
(zs as) a hand upon him? It must how- 
ever be further observed, that ΠῈΣ is used 
as a V. in Syriac for urging, soliciting. 
See the Syriac version of Prov. vi. 7. 

ἮΞ5 To bow or bend down very much. occ. 
Psal. ivii. 7. exlv. 14. exlvi. 8. 

Der. Gr. Kurrw to bow down, καμπτω 
(see LXX in Isa. lviii. 5. Ps. lvii. 7.) 


552-82 

given in those words of our Sayiour, 
Luke xii. 47. On the other hand, when 
they repent, a double reward is promised 
for their sufferings, as in Isa. Ixi. 7. 
Zech. ix. 12. Job xlii. 10. Or else we 
may with Bp. Lowth (whom see) under- 
stand the words in Isa. xl. 2, of blessings 
double to, i. e. far exceeding the punish- 
ment of all her sins. 


Latin Cavus, concavus. Eng. Cave, ca-|Der. Lat. Copulor, Eng. Couple, &c. 
vity, cavern, concave, excavate, &c. Also|;®> 


Lat. cupa or cuppa, Eng. a cup. Also|L. 


Cope, cap, (Qu?) coop, cove, alcove. 
Eng. cuff. Latin, capio to take, hold, 
whence capacious, capacity, &c. and the 
Latin compounds accipio, incipio, perci- 


Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in 
Chaldee and Syriac signifies, To hunger, 
be hungry. As aN. [585 Hunger, famine. 
So LXX Λιμὸς, and Vulg. Fames, occ. 
Job ν. 22. xxx. 3. 


pio, recipio, &c. whence accept, &c. in-|II. The 5 in 1352 Ezek. xvii. 7, hath been 


cept, perceive, percipient, perceptible, re- 

, cevve, recipient; receptacle, &c. 

“2852 

I. To double, as the sixth curtain of goat’s 
hair on the front of the Tabernacle. occ. 
Exod, xxvi. 9. So LXX επιδιπλωσεις. 
Comp. Exod. xxviii. 16. xxxix. 9. Job 
xi. 6, munnd tordn2 double, i. e. sub- 
stantial, ix wisdom. Asa N. bad The 
doubling of a bridle. occ. Job xli. 4, or 
13, Who can come (upon him) 1305 bp23 
with the doubling of his rein, i. 6. with 
a bridle having two reins? But Bochart, 
vol, iii. 777, observing from Pollux, that 
the Greeks call those parts of the lips 


supposed radical, and the word accord- 
ingly rendered collect, apply, bend, inflect, 
intwine, &c. But it seems a compound 
of 3, and the participle Benoni fem. in 
Kal. 735 turning. So the passage may 
be translated.. And behold the Vine 23 
(was) as it were turning 7s roots to- 
wards him. Thus the Vulg. guast mit- 
tens, sending forth, as it were. Comp. 
mp ver. 6. 

I must however just observe, that 722 in 
Arabic denotes to spin, draw out into 
threads as wool, and so wow 7355 
Ezek. xvii. 7, may signify, sent forth its 
fibrous roots. 


which end at the cheeks XaAsvo: Reins,| DDD 
explains the text in Job, Who will dare| Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac 


to come within his two monstrously ga- 
pingjaws? This interpretation best agrees 
not only with the structure of the pre- 
ceding hemistich, but with the following 
verse, Vulg. In medium orts ejus quis in- 
trabit ? Who will enter into the midst of 
his mouth? See Eng. Margin. 

II. In a Niph. sense, 70 be doubled or re- 
peated, as the sword or punishment of 


signifies To connect, fasten together. As 
a N. p92 4 beam or rafter, which by 
being fastened connects the parts of a 
building. So Symmachus Συνδεσμος O1- 
xodouys, What joins or fastens the build- 
ing together; and Theodotion, and the 
fifth Hexaplar edition, Συνδεσμος. Once, 
Hab. ii. 11, where Eng. Margin, Piece 
or fastening. 


war. occ. Ezek. xxi. 14. So asa N./759 ἡ 
mase. plur, ἜΘ 35 Double, i.e. punish-|In general, 7 cover, overspread. 


ments on God’s people for their sins;|I. 


. not double of what they deseryed, but 
double of what, or much greater than, 
would have been inflicted on the heathen 
for the like offences. occ. Isa. xl. 2. 
Comp. Jer. xvi. 18. xvii. 18. Rev. xviii. 
6. For “it is to be observed, says the 
learned Daubuz on the passage last 
cited, that the method or rule of the di- 
vine justice towards men is such that he 

_ is more severe upon his own people in 

. their transgressions than towards stran- 
gers or heathen: the reason of which is 





To cover by smearing, to smear over ; 
and as a N. 999 Asphaltus or Bitumen, 
named from its fitness to smear over 
wood or other things, and so cover them 
from the wet or weather. occ. Gen. vi. 
14, mops) And thon shalt. smear it 
within and without 9922 with Bitumen. 
So Vulg. Bitumine linies; but Aguila 
aroigyrers αλοϊφη thou shalt smear 
with a smearing, LXX αἀσφαλτώσεις 
αὐτὴν τῇ ἀσῴφαλτῳ, which might not im- 
properly be rendered thou shalt pitch it 
with pitch, For “the -Asphaltum, says 


- 


a) 


- Dr. Shaw*, is of a shining black colour, 
and so like Stockholm. pitch, that were 
it not for the rank smell of that pitch, 
and the superior hardness of the bitumen, 
there would be no distinguishing them.” 
And this description obviates Mr. Bate’s 
objection that ‘pitching on the inside 
would have been nasty;” as, 1 think 
also, the authority of the LXX proves 
the sense of the word; but there is no 
proof that 155, as he takes it, signifies 
cypress ; which’ rather belongs to 753, 
which see. 

11. To annul a covenant or compact. occ. 
Isa. xxviii. 18. The idea is to be taken 
from smearing over, and so obliterating a 
covenant engraven, as the ancient ones 
used to be, on tables of stone. So Sym- 
machus ἘΞΑ ΛΕΊΙΦΘΗΣΕΤΑΙ ἡ Sov be 
ὕμων.. 

ΠῚ. As a Ν. 5 The Al-hennah or Cyprus. 
So the LXX Κυπρε and Vulg. Cypri. 
occ. Cant. i. 14. iv. 13. In both which 
passages it is mentioned as a perfume, 
and in the former, notice is taken of its 
clusters. Dr, Shaw's account of the Al- 
hennah (Travels, p. 113, 114.) will suf- 
ficiently prove the justness of the inter- 
pretation here given. ‘This beautiful 
odoriferous plant, says he, if it is not 
annually cut and kept low—grows ten 
or twelve feet high, putting out its little 
flowers in tclusters, which yield a most 
grateful smell like camphor, and may 
therefore be alluded to, Cant. i. 14.— 
The leaves of this plant, after they are 
dried and powdered, are disposed of to 
good advantage in all the markets of this 
kingdom (of Tunis). For with this all 
the African ladies, that can purchase it, 
tinge their lips, hair, hands and feet ; 
rendering them thereby of a tawney 
saffron colour; which, with them, is rec- 
koned a great beauty.” 1 Russell men- 
tions the same practice of dyeing their 
feet and hands with hennah as general 
among all sects and conditions at Aleppo. 
§ The women in some parts of Yemen, 
or Arabia Felix, have the same custom. 
And || Hasselguist assures us he saw the 
nails of some mummies tinged with the 
Bo (p) on Dr. Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. 

t See a Print of the Al-hennah in Scheuchzer Phy- 

sica Sacra, Tas, DXCVI. Comp. Harmer’s Out- 

lines, p. 218, &c. 

t Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 103. 

§ Niebuhr, Description de ’Arabie, 


, 57 58. 
|| Travels, p» 246. ΕΝ 
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Al-hennah; which proves the antiquity 
of the practice. And as this plant does 
not appear to be a native of Palestine, but 
of 41 India and Egypt, and seems men- 
tioned Cant. i. 14, as a curiosity growing 
in the vineyards of Engedi, it is probable 
that the Jews might be acquainted with 
its use as a dye or tinge before they had 
experienced its odoriferous quality, and 
might from the former circumstance give 
it the name 4p. 

See more concerning the hennah or Al- 

hennah in Harmer’s excellent Outlines 

ψ' a new Commentary on Solomon's 

ong, p. 218, ἄτα; , 

IV. As a N. 585 or 119 The hoar frost, 
which covers or is spread over the surface 
of the ground. occ. Exod. xvi. 14. Job 
xxxvili. 29. Ps. exlvii. 16. 

V. Asa Ν. ἼΒ5 4 village, a place of cover- 
ing or shelter. 1 Sam. vi. 18, ἃ al. ὁ 
VI. Asa N. 123 Some kind of vessel with 
a cover, a covered bason. 1 Chron. xxviii. 

17, & al. 

VII. As a N. ἼῈ5 4 young lion when he 
first begins to hunt and shift for himself 
(see Ezek. xix. 2, 3, and Bochart, vol. ii. 
714.) ; so called from his frequently h7- 
ding himself and lurking in dens and co- 
verts; comp. Ps. xvii. 12, Jer. xxv. 38, 
q. d. A covert-lion. freq. occ. See Ho- 
mer, Il. v. lin. 555. 

VIII. As a V. ἼΞ5 is frequently rendered, 
To atone, expiate, or appease; but in all 
these instances the attentive reader can 
scarcely help observing, that the radical 
idea of covering is preserved. In this 
view it is applied, 

1. To the person offended, Gen. xxxii. 20. 
I will cover his face with the present, i. e. 
I will shelter myself from the anger of his 
countenance. Comp. Prov. xvi. 14. Ezek. 
xvi. 63. Isa. xlvii. 11; and Vétringa 
there. 

2. To the sin, Ps. Ixxix. 9, "Ξ9Ὶ And cover 
our transgressions for thy name’s sake. See 
Exod, xxxii. 30. Ps. Ixy. 4. Ixxviii. 38. 
Jer. xviii. 23. Ezek. xvi. 63 ; and comp. 
Ps, Ixxxv. 3. xxxii. 1. Rom. iv. 7. 

3. And most commonly, to the person of 
the sinner, and denotes to cover him from 
punishment or suffering. Exod, xxx. 15, 
16. Ley. iv. and xvi. & al. freq. 

IX. As a N. ἼΒ9 Something that covereth 

the eyes of the judge, and protecteth the 

offender. It is used in a civil sense for a 

bribe; 1 Sam. xii. 3, Of whose hands 


4 See Russell and Hasselquist, as above. 





ΓΒ τὺ 
‘have I received ἼΕ5 a bribe, tory) and 
hid mine eyes therewith ? so Amos v. 12 ; 
comp. Exod. xxiii. 8. Deut. xvi. 19. 
Ecclus. xx. 29.—and in a religious one 
for a ransom, Exod. xxi. 30. xxx. 12, 16. 
—or atonement, Exod. xxix. 36. xxx. 10. 
. Comp. Ley. xxiii. 27, 28. Job xxxiii. 24. 
Hence the Arabic and Turkish Caphar, 
a tax on travellers. 
X. As aN. fem. 199 The lid or covering 
of the ark of the covenant, made of pure 
gold, on and before which the High Priest 
was to sprinkle the blood of the expzatory 
sacrifices on the great day of atonement, 
and where Jehovah promised to meet his 
people. See Exod. xxv. 17—22. Lev. 
xvi. 2, 14, 15. The LXX render it in 
Exod. xxv. 17, by Ἱλαςηριον ἐπίθεμα a 
propitiatory lid or covering, but generally 
by Ἱλαςηριον a propitiatory; by which 
name St. Paul also calls it, Heb. ix. ὃ ; 
and by applying this name to Christ, 
Rom. iii. 25, Whom God hath set forth, 
‘TAasygiov as a propitiatory or mercy- 
seat (see Locke, Whitby, and Wolfius on 
the place), assures us that Christ was the 
true mercy-seat, the reality of what the 
52 represented to the ancient believers. 
Der. Greek Kgurrw to hide, &c. Eng. Co- 
ver, coffer. 
WED 
In Hiph. Once Lam. iii. 16, 4582 ‘3wDIn 
He hath plunged me in ashes. Thus most 
οὗ the Lexicon-writers render it, To de- 
press, press down, plunge, or the like ; so 
_ the Chaldee Targum explains it by »35 

to humble, deject. But the LXX render 
it elwpice and the Vulg. cibavit, he fed; 
- which translation, it must be owned, is 

“very agreeable to the context, and to the 
expressions of Scripture elsewhere. See 

' Ps. cii. 10. Isa. xliy. 20. 

Hence perhaps the Lat. Cibus food, and the 
old Lat. Cupes a dainty. 

mp2 Chald. : 

To bind. occ. Dan. iii. 20,21, 23, 24. The 
LXX (i.e. Theodotion) and Aquila ren- 

_ dered it by wsdaw to fetter, bind the feet ; 
but perhaps from the Heb. ΠΕΣ to bend, 
it rather means 10 bind in a bowed or 
bending posture, to bind neck and heels to- 
gether, as we vulgarly express it. For 
Shadrach, &c. are said, ver. 23, 553 to 
fall down, bound into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace; and the Chaldee 
Targums particularly apply .it to the 

_ binding of Isaac for a sacrifice, Cant. vii. 

5, and Targ. Jonath. on Gen, xxvii. 1. 
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3 ; ba, 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. (unless perhaps 


in Job xl. 25, or xli. 6, Will the compa- 
nions or associated merchants voy YI 
surround him or go round about him?), 
but in Arabic signifies to be round, go in 
a round or circuit, “rotundus fuit, in gy- 
rum ambivit.” Castel/in ). 


. As a N. 59 4 circuit or pasture, where 


cattle take their rounds in feeding. occ. 
Ps. Ixv. 14. Isa: xxx. 23; where LXX 
τοπὸν mova a fat place. And to this 
sense Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 
Ρ. 1249.) refers Isa. xiv. 30, 1132 YN) 
to" And the poor shall feed in my pas- 
tures ; and he objects to the usual render- 
ing of ἘΦ Ὶ “22 by the first-born of the 
poor, observing that this expression is of 
a very different nature from ΠῚ 125 the 
first-born of Death, Job xviii. 13, which 
Vitringa here cites: the latter might be 
avery suitable denomination for the most 
violent of distempers, but the first born of 
the poor would not properly denote the 
poorest of all; since the first-born of the 
poor would probably be in a situation 
rather happier than others of them. It 
may be proper further to remark that 
five of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 432 
without the 1. 


II. A lamb or young sheep, from their re- 


markablerunning round and round in wan- 
tonnessand sport. See Deut. xxxii. 14. Isa. 
xxxiv. 6. Amos vi. 4. Hence Greek Κριος 
a ram. In 1 Sam. vii. 11, we finda place 
named35'2 The Templeofthe Lamb,pro- 
bably from the emblem there worshipped. 
It was situated within the limits of the 
tribe of Dan, but was for some time sub- 
ject to the Philistines, who were descend- 
ants of the Egyptians. But what was 
meant by the emblem of a lamé I pre- 
tend not absolutely to determine. Hero- 
dotus, however, lib. ii. cap. 42, informs 
us that the inhabitants of Thebes in 
Egypt held sheep, and particularly rams, 
to be sacred; that these people repre- 
sented the image of Jupiter, whom they 
called Aupey Ammun, with the head of 
avam; and that once a year they sacri- 
ficed a ram, and having flayed the victim, 
dressed up the image of Ammuzn in its 
skin. Strabo intimates that the inhabit- 
ants both of Thebes and Sais worshipped 
a living sheep. Lib. xvii. p. 1167. edit. 
Amstel. Τιμωσι Zairas προξαῖον, και Θη- 
Cailas. So Clemens Alexandrinus in Pro- 
treptico, p, 25, almost in the same words. 


And from Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. i. 
“eap. 21, we learn that the Libyans 
~ esteemed Hammun to be the setting. sun, 
“and represented him with vam’s horns ; 


in which, says he, the strength of this . 


animal chiefly lies, as that of the sun 
doth in his rays. Jablonski however, in 
his Pantheon Egyptiorum, Pars I. lib. ii. 
~ cap. 2, seems to have proved that by the 

- idol Ammun the Egyptians meant the 
sun, not as setting, but as gaining the 
upper hemisphere, and entering into the 
sign Aries, or the ram*, and that there- 
fore they exhibited him under ‘that ani- 
mal form. And under the similar em- 
blem of a lamb, it is probable that the 

~ vernal sun was likewise represented in the 
temple thence denominated 53 n’2 1Sam. 
vii. 11. And I would just add that a 
damb seems a more proper representative 
of the sun at this season than a grown 
sheep or ram; since the most probable 
reason why any ofthat species was chosen 
at all, as the emblem of him about the 
vernal equinox, was, because it is at that 
time of the year that Jamds are usually 
yeaned. See Nature Displayed, vol. iv. 
p- 181, &c. English edit. 12mo, and 
Listoire du Ciel, vol. i. p. 11, &e._ 

It is not unlikely that the city wD 

~ mentioned Isa. x. 9. 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, 
& al. was so named in honour of the 
vernal sun, Comp. under tno. 

III. As aN. Ἴ5 A cor, the largest measure 
of capacity, whether for solids or liquids 
(see 1 K. y. 11.), so called from its ca- 
pacious round form. It is the same as 
the sn or homer. Ezek. xlv. 14. Comp. 

- therefore under 99m VI. Chald. Plur. 
p92. oce. Ezra vii. 22. 

IV. As a N.49 seems once, Gen. xxxi. 34, 
to denote a large round pannier, such as 
the ancient Easterns, and particularly the 
women, sometimes rode in. Dr.+ Po- 
cocke informs us, that * one method of 
conveyance still used in the East, parti- 
cularly in Egypt, is by means of a sort of 
round basket slung on each side of a 
camel ( with a cover), which holds all their 
necessaries, and on it (the camel) a per- 
son sits cross-legged+.” I have little 


* See above under ἸῺΝ VII. and Savary, Lettre 
5m° sur Egypte, tom. ii. p. 67. 
. t Not having the Doctor’s own work by me, I 
am obliged to cite from the Compendium of Modern 
Travels, vol. ii. p- 41. 

¢ And long before Dr. Pococke, Moryson, whose 
Travels were printed in the year 1596, mentions at 
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doubt but the 12 of Rachel's camel was 
of this kind. ‘Rial 

V. As a N. masc. plur. o> Battering 
rams. occ. Ezek. iv. 2. xxi, 22, or 27, 
twice. The LXX render it in the former 
text Βελοςάσεις Balistas, warlike engines 
to throw darts or stones; but the Vulg. 
in both, arietes rams. And in justifica- 
tion of the propriety of the Hebrew term 


"3 in this view, it may be observed ~ 


that /ambs seem more remarkable for 
butting than grown sheep. 

VI. As a N. masce. plur. in the construct, 
used as in other instances for the absolute 
form, 2 Patrollers, soldiers who go the 
rounds, occ. 2 K. xi. 4, 19; where they 
are distinguished from the =x Runners 
or light armed guards. 

VII. As a N, 13 A furnace, for melting 
or assaying metals (See Ezek. xxii. 18, 
20, 22.), so called either from its round 
form, or rather, as 1 should think (see 
Prov. xvii. 3. xxvii. 21.), from its being 
reverberatory, or so constructed as con- 
tinually to reverberate the flame and heat, 
or make it circulate from the top or sides. 
And to illustrate the texts last cited, I 
would observe from Dr. Shaw§, that 
“ἐ Gosto Claveus, the Prince of Miran~ 
dula, Mr. Boyle and others have made 


experiments to this effect: a quantity of: 


very pure gold being placed in the eye οἵ 
a glass furnace, it was found at the end 
of two months not to have lost any sensi- 
ble part of its weight; though it had 
been all along kept in continual fusion, 
insomuch that other bodies would haye 
thus been dissipated in a much Jess time.” 
Applied to afflictions, Isa. xlviii. 10. 
Comp. Ecclus. ii. 5. 
ya 119 Comp. under dyh2. 
VIII. As a N. 3 A kind of furnace or 
stove. occ. Zech. xii. 6. So Vulg. Ca- 
minum. As a N. mase. plur. without 
the 1, to" Furnaces. occ. Ley. xi. 355 
where Harmer, Observations, vol. i, 
p. 267, ἅς. (whom see) thinks it signi- 


p. 247, in his Journey from Aleppo to Constanti-~ 
nople, “Two long chairs like cradles covered with 
red cloth, to hang on the two sides of our camel 
(which chairs the Turks used to ride in, and sleep 
upon camels’ backs; but we bought them to carry 
our victuals.)” Hanway, likewise, in his Travels, 
vol. i. p. 190, mentions kedgavays, which “are a kind 
of covered chairs which the Persians hang over camels 
in the manner of panniers, and are big enough for 
one person to sit in.” Comp. p. 249, and under 
3273 II. below. * ' 
§ Note (c) on Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. ἃς 
Ρ. ζ4. ” ἃ 
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fies a small kind of temporary furnaces, 
such as the Arabs still use for placing 
their pots in to boil their meat. Comp. 
Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 
188. 

IX. As Ns. 52 and ‘v3 A round shaped 
vessel for washing, a laver. See Exod. 
xxx. 18. x1. 30. 1 K. vii. 30. 2 Chron. 
iv. 6, & al. freq. Also a round pot or 
caldron for boiling meat in. occ. 1 Sam. 
ii. 14. 

X. As a N. 59 rendered A scaffold. occ. 
2 Chron. vi. 13, For Solomon had made 
aw of a μη cubits its length, and 
Jive cubits its breadth, and three cubits 
its height. It appears therefore to have 
been square, and consequently had not 
its name from its form, but from its 
affording room to the person who was 
upon it to go round and round, as he 
thought proper. And perhaps this was 
what the LXX aimed at by rendering it 
Baciv. The Syriac Version explains it 
by Pwo (from the Greek Zradwy) a 
stage. It is elsewhere in Scripture called 
oy a stand. 2 K.xi.14, And behold the 
King stood woyn dy upon the stand, as 
the manner was, or according to custom ; 
so it is denominated ΤῸ Ais, i. 6. the 
King’s stand, 2 Chron. xxiii. 13. Comp. 
2 K. xxiii. 3. 

XI. As a N. fem. non, plur. in Reg. 
ὙΠ. See under m2 I. 

329 1. To dance round and round in circles, 
It occurs not as a V. but as a Participle 
Hiph. occ. 2 Sam. vi. 14, 16; where 
David's performing this service before 
Jehovah was emblematically acknow- 
ledging his supreme power both in the 
heavens and in the earth, in opposition to 
the agents of nature, the powers of the 
air or heavens, which were the objects 
of the heathenish worship. See what 
David says himself in the Psalm he de- 
livered on this occasion. 1 Chron. xvi. 23, 
& seq. Hence plainly the Greek χορὸς 
a company of persons dancing with musick 
and singing (whence Lat. and Eng. cho- 
rus, also choir and chorister), and the V. 
xoceuw to dance in this manner. 
it has already been observed under 3n 
that this religious service of dancing was 
used both by believers and idolaters, as it 
is by the latter even to this day; and I 
cannot forbear remarking that in Herodian 
(lib. v. cap. 13, edit. Oxon. 1678) we meet 
with a remarkable instance of its being 
celebrated by the emperor Elagabalus 
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inhonour of his Syrian or Pheeniciair idol, 
from whom he took his name, and whom 
he had then lately brought to Rome. 
For weg te τὸς Βωμᾶς EXOPEYEN ὑπὸ 
πανϊηδαποις yyolg ὀργάνων, yuvaim Te 
ἐπιχώρια EXOPEYE σὺν αὐτῷ, πέριθε- 
cvla τοῖς Βωμοις, κυμξαλᾳ ἢ τυμπᾶνα 
μετα χειρας φεροντα. He danced round 
the altars to the sound of all kinds of in- 
struments ; and the women of his coun- 
try danced with him, running round the 
altars, and carrying cymbals or tabrets 
in their hands.” Comp. i Sam, x. 5. 1 
Chron. xv. 28. See also Exod. xv. 20. 
Jud. xi. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. And observe 
that Michal, David’s wife, instead of de- 
spising him for his zeal in playing and 
dancing before Jehovah, ought, in imita- 
tion of the holy woman mentioned in 
these last cited texts, to have come forth 
to meet him, and to have joined in the 
solemnity; but for her contemptuous be- 
haviour on this great occasion she was 
curst with barrenness. 2 Sam. vi. 23. 
II. As a N. fem. plur. n>. occ. Isa. 
Ixvi. 20. It is rendered in our translation 
swift beasts, and by the Vulg. Carrucis 
Cars ; but denotes, I think, such panniers 
or baskets as have been above mentioned 
under 92 1V. And ΠῚ 55 is here in the 
reduplicate form, because these baskets 
were in pairs, and slung one on each side 
of the beast. The LXX render the Heb. 
word by Σκιάδιων, q. d. shaded vehicles, 
by which perhaps they meant baskets or 
cradles of this kind: for Thevenot, who 
calls them Couwnes, says that over them 
they lay a cover, which keeps them both 
Jrom the rain and sun; and Maillet de- 
scribes them as covered cages hanging on 
each side of acamel*. The Complete Sy- 
‘stem of Geography, vol. ii. p.435,6, speals- 
ing of the wandering Arads in the king- 
dom of Morocco, says, “‘ When they re- 
move to a new habitation, they put their 
wives and childrenintolarge oszer-baskets 
or panniers, thrown over the back of their 
camels, and covered with a coarse cloth, 
by which means they are kept from sight, 
sun and dust, and yet have air enough to 
breathe in.” I shall only add that Dr. 
Russel + mentions “ the women of in- 
feriour condition about Aleppo, being in 
their journeys commonly stowed on each 
side a mule, in a sort of covered cradles.” 
Der. Latin Currus, Currum; Eng. A car, 
* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p, 445. 
+ Natural Hist. of Aleppo, p. 89. . 
Y 
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cart, chariot. Perhaps Latin Curro to 
run, whence Eng. Current, currency ; 
French Courir, Eng. Courier, courant. 

ba spe) 

As a N, mase, sing. 2193, plur. toy" and 
212, A cherub, plur. Cherubim or 
Cherubs. 


In briefly explaining these important words, |. 


it shall be my endeavour to give the 
reader some satisfaction as to the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

I. What was the form of the artificial che- 
rubs in the Tabernacle and Temple. 

IJ. Of what these cherubs were emblems, 
and with what propriety. 

III. What is the zdeal meaning of the word 
3192; whence I shall be Jed, 

IV. To explain some other scriptural appli- 
cations of the terms 319 and 9129). 

V.1 shall produce some of the heathen imi- 
tations of the sacred cherubic emblems. 
And , 

Lastly, I shall answer some objections to 
the explanation of them here proposed. 
1. Then as to the form of the artificial che- 

rubs in the Tabernacle and Temple. 

Moses was commanded, Exod. xxy. 18, 19, 
Lhou shalt make two cherubs: of beaten 
gold shalt thou make them at the two ends 
of the mercy-seat. And thoushalt make one 
cherub at the one end, and the other che- 
rub αὐ the other end: nrb21 30, out of 
ihe mercy-seat (margin Eng. Translat. of 
the matter of the mercy-seat) shall ye 
make the cherubs at the two ends thereof. 
All which was accordingly performed, 
Exod. xxxvii. 7, 8; and these cherubs 
were with the ark placed in the Holy of 
Holies of the Tabernacle, Exod. xxvi. 
33, 34. xl. 20; as those made by So/o- 
mon were afterwards in the Holy of Ho- 
lies of the Temple, 1 K. vi. 23, 27. 

We may observe that in Exodus Jehovah 
speaks to Moses of the cherubs as of fi- 
gures well known and no wonder, since 
they had always been among believers in 
the Holy Tabernacle from the beginning. 
(See Gen. iii. 24. Wisd. ix. 8.) And 
though mention is made of their,faces, 
Exod. xxv. 20. 2 Chron. iii, 13; and of 
their wings, Exod. xxv. 20. 1 K. viii. 7. 
2 Chron. iii. 11, 12; yet neither in Ex- 
odus, Kings, nor Chronicles have we any 
particular description of theirform. This 
is however very exactly, and, as it were, 
anxiously supplied by the Prophet Eze- 
kiel, ch. i. 5. Out of the midst thereof 
(i. 6. of the fire enfolding itself, ver. 4.) 
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mins the likeness of four living creatures 
or animals. And this was their appear- 
ance. 37> toa ΠΥ, I formerly thought 
that this last Hebrew expression could 
not mean that they, i.e. the four animals, 
had the likeness of a man; which inter- 
pretation, I then apprehended, would 
make the Prophet contradict himself 
(comp. ver. 10.); but that it imported 
that the likeness of a man in glory, called 
ver. 26, ἘΞ MIND M07 the likeness as 
the appearance of a man, and particularly 
described in that and the following verses, 
was with them. But on attentively re- 
considering the words 7279 MN ΠῚ 
(ver. 5.), and observing how hyn" is ap- 
plied, ver. 13, my present opinion 18, 
that they may mean that the four ani- 
mals had the likeness or resemblance of a 
man in the erect posture and shape of 
their body*. Ver. 6, And there were 
four faces to one (ΓΟ or similitude), and 
Sour wings to one,tan> to them. So there 
were at least ¢wo compound figures. Ver. 
10, And the likeness of their fees 3 the 
Jace of aman, and the face of alion ; onthe 
right side, to them four ; and the face of an 
ox on the left side, to them four ; and the 
face of an eagle, to them four. Ezekiel 
knew, ch. x, 1—20, that these were che- 
rubs. Ver. 21, Four faces snd to one 
(cherub) and four wings to one. This text 
also proves that the Prophet saw more che- 
rubs than one, and that each had four faces 
and four wings. And we may be certain 
that the cherubs placed in the Holy of 
Holies were of the form here described 
by the Priest and Prophet Ezekiel; be- 
cause we haye already seen from Exod. 
1 K. and 2 Chron. that they likewise had 
Juces and wings, and because Ezekiel 
knew what he saw to be cherubs, and be- 
cause there were no four-faced cherubs 
auy where else but in the Holy of Holies ; 
for it is ‘plain from a comparison of 
Exod. xxvi. 1, 31. 1K. vi. 29,32, and 2 
Chron. iii. 14, with Ezek. xli. 18, 19, 20, 
that the artificial cherubs on the curtains 
and vail of the Tabernacle, and. on the 
walls, doors and vail of the Temple, had 
only two faces, namely those of a lion, 
and of a man. 

For it must be observed further, that, as 
the word 2199 is used for one compound 
figure with four faces, and 912172 in the 

_ plur. for several such compounds (see 
* Comp. Vitringa in Apocalyps. ch. iv. 6,7, Ρ. 

184, edit. 2de. 
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Exod. xxy. 18, 19. xxxvii. 8. 1 K. vi. 
23—26.), so is 212 applied to one of the 
cherubic animals, as to the ox. Ezek.x.14. 
(comp. ch. 1. 10.)—to the coupled Che- 
rub, or Lion-Man, Ezek. xli. 18.—and 
21") to several of the cherudic animals, 
as to several oxen, 1 K. vii. 36. (comp. 
ver. 29.)—to several coupled Cherubs, 
Exod. xxvi. 1. 1 K. vi. 32, 35, ἃ al. I 
proceed to shew 

‘Il. Of what the Cherubs were emblems, 
and with what propriety. 

That the cherubic figures were emblems or re- 
presentatives of something beyond them- 
selves is, I think, agreed by all, both 
Jews and Christians. But the question 
is, of what were they emblematical? To 
which [ answer in a word, Those in the 
Holy of Holies were emblematical of the 
Ever-blessed Trinity in covenant to redeem 
Man, by uniting the human nature to the 
Second Person; which union was signi- 
fied by the union of the faces of the 
Lion and of the Man ih the cherubic 
exhibition, Ezek. i. 10. Comp. Ezck. 
xli. 18,19. The Cherubs in the Holy of 
Holies were certainly intended to repre- 
sent some beings in heaven; because St. 
Paul has expressly and infallibly deter- 
mined, that the Holy of Holies was a 
figure or type of heaven, even of that 
heaven where is the peculiar residence of 
God. Heb. ix. 24. And therefore these 
Cherubs represented either the Ever- 
blessed Trinity with the Man taken into 
the Essence, or created spiritual Angels. 
The following reasons will, I hope, 
clearly prove them to be emblematical of 
the former, not of the latter. 

Ist. Not of angels ; because (not now to 


insist on other circumstances in the che-|. 


rubic form) no tolerable reason can be 
assigned why angels should be exhibited 
with four faces apiece. 
2dly. Because the Cherubs in the Holy of 
olies of the Tabernacle were, by Jeho- 
vah’s order, made out of the matter of the 
mercy-seat, or beaten out of the same prece 
of gold as that was, Exod. xxv. 18, 19. 
xxxvil. 9. Now the mercy-seat made 
of gold and crowned, was an emblem of 
the divinity of Christ. (See Rom. iii. 25, 
and mp) under 1»> X.) The Cherubs 
therefore represented not the angelic, but 
the divine nature. 
3dly. That the cherudic animals did not re- 
present angels is clearly evident from 
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Rey. v. 11. viie 11, where they are ex- 
pressly distinguished from them. 

4thly. The typical blood of Christ was 
sprinkled before the Cherubs on the 
great day of atonement. (Comp. Exod. 
xxxvii. 9. Lev. xvi. 14. Heb. ix. 7, 12.) 
And this cannot in any sense be referred 
to created angels, but must be referred 
to Jehovah ouly ; because 

5thly. The High Priest’s entering into the 
Holy of Holies on that day, represented 
Christ’s entering with his own blood into 
heaven, to appear in the presence OF 
GOD for us, Heb. ix.7, 24. And 

Gthly, and lastly. When God raised Christ 
(the humanity) from the dead, he set him 
at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, FAR ABOVE, ‘TMIEPANQ*, 
all principality and power, and might and 
dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come (Eph. i. 21.), angels 
and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto him (1 bet. iii. 22 +.) 

If it should be here asked, since it appears 
that one compound Cherub solely was the 
representative of the ever-blessed Three 
with the Man united to the Second Per- 
son—why then were there two of these 
in the Holy of Holies? I answer, Had 
there not in this place been two com- 
pound Cherubs, it would have been na- 
turally impossible for them to represent 


* When the High-Priest entered into the Holy 
of Holies, and sprinkled the sacrificial blood on and 
before the mercy-seat, he was below or under the 
Cherubs ; and therefore, if the Cherubs were emble- 
matical of Angels, he could not then represent Christ 
ascended into heaven, fur above all Angels; as St. 
Paul however assures us he did. See Mr. Bate’s 
Enquiry into the Similitudes, p, 104. 

t I once thought that Ezek. x. 20, taking nnn 
in the sense of a substitute (as in Gen. xxx. 9. |. 19.), 
afforded a good argument for the Cherubim being 
Emblems of the Aleim. Bat on attentively consi- 
dering that Jaceb, by seeing the Angel who wres- 
tled with him, Gen. xxxii. says, ver.31, 1 have seen 
the Aleim face to face (comp. Hos. xii, 4 and 5.); 
and that Moses and the Elders, Exod. xxiv. 9—11, 
saw the Aleim of Israel, and there was under his feet 
as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and as 
tt were, the body of heaven in his clearness; and con 
comparing these texts with Ezek. i. 26. x. 1, 20, 
I am now inclined to think that the God-Man in 
Glory, called the Glory of the Aleim of Israél, ver. 19, 
is also styled the Aleim of Israel, ver. 2G, as, being 
their visible representative: and consequently that 
nnn in this verse denotes wader as to place or situa- 
tion, and that the two Cherubim are at the be- 
ginning of the verse called in the singular pr tre 
living Creature, because perfectly similar to each 





{thai they are mentioned as plural- 


other; bat at the end of it, it should be observed 
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what was there designed ; for otherwise, 
all the faces would not have leoked in- 
ward toward each other, and down upon 
the mercy-seat, and on the interceding 
high-priest sprinkling the typical blood 
of Christ (see Exod. xxxvii. 9.), and 
at the same time have looked outwards 
toward the Temple. mad (Vulg. ad 
domum exteriorem, to the outer-house), 
2 Chron. iii. 13. Or in other words, the 
Divine Persons could not have been re- 
presented as witnessing to each other's 
voluntary engagements for man's re- 
demption, as beholding the sacrifice of 
Christ's death, typified in the Jewish 
Church, and at the same time as extend- 
ing their gracious regards to the whole 
world, See Isa. liv. 5, and Spearman's 
Enquiry, p. 382, edit. Edinburgh. 

Though I have said, p. 292 of the 2d 
edit. of this Lexicon, Note +, that the 
Cherubim ave never, so far as I can find, 
by believers called Aleim; yet 1 Sam. vi. 
20, seems to deserve a more distinct 
consideration than I have there given it. 
Beth-shemesh was a town or city of the 
tribe of Judah, belonging to the priests 
(see Josh. xv. 10. xxi. 16.), and that 
the inhabitants were believers appears 
from tlicir sacrificing to Jehovah, 1 Sam. 
vi. 15. Now as the Philistines (1 Sam. 
iv. 6, 7, 8.), when they understood that 
the Ark, of which the Cherubim were in- 
separable appendages, was come into the 
camp of Israel, were afraid, for they said 
combs the Aleim zs come into the camp. 
Wo unto us: Who shall deliver us out of 
the hands W280 D4 wi7 Tbh of these 
mighty Aleim ? so, in like manner, when 
the ark came to Beth-shemesh, and the 
men of that place had been smitten, be- 
cause. they had looked into, or rather 
upon it, the men of Beth-shemesh said, 
Who is able to stand before tombs mim 
mm wispn reais holy Jehovah Aleim, 
and to whom my shall ux go up from 
us? 1 Sam. vi. 20. Do not then the 
Beth-shemites here call the Cherubim by 
the name of Jehovah Aleim? And thus 
the Jeraphim, a smaller sort of Cherubim, 
are also called ἔπος Gen. xxxi: 30, 32. 
comp. ver. 19,34, and ch. xxxy. 4. 

The coupled Cherub, or Lion-Man, on the 
vail and curtains of the outer Taberna- 
cle, and on the vail, doors, and walls of 
the Temple, accompanied with the em- 
blematic * Palm-tree, is such a striking 

* Comp. under yay 11. 
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emblem of the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
(Rev. ν. 5.) united to the Man Christ 
Jesus, as is easy to be perceived, but 
hard to be evaded. These coupled Che- 
rubs appropriate the Tabernacle or Tem- 
ple and their vails, as emblems of Christ, 
and express in visible symbols what he 
and his apostles do in words. See John 
ii. 19, 21. Heb. x. 20. comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 51. And as the texts just cited 
from the New Testament afford us suf- 
ficient authority for asserting that the Ta- 
bernacle or Temple, and their vails, were 
types of the body of Christ ; so they fur- 
nish us with an irrefragable argument to 
prove that the Cheruds on their curtains 
or walls could not represent Angels. For 
did Angels dwell in Christ's body? No 
surely. But x Him dwelleth all the Ful- 
ness of the GODHEAD bodily. Col. ii. 9. 
I go onto consider the propriety of the ani- 
mals in the cherubic exhibition represent- 
ing the Three Persons of the ever-blessed 
Trinity. And here, to obviate any undue 
prejudice which may haye been conceived 
against the Divine Persons being sym- 
bolically represented under any animal 
Jorms whatever, let it be remarked, that 
+ Jehovah appeared as Three Men to 
Abraham, Gen. xviii.; that the Serpent 
of brass set up by God’s command in 
the wilderness, was a type or emblem of 
Christ, God-Man, lifted up on the cross 
(Comp, Num. xxi. 1—9, with John iii. 
14, 15.); that at Jesus’ baptism ¢ the 
Holy Spirit descended in a bodily shape, 
like a dove, upon him. Luke iii. 21, 22; ~ 
that Christ as aboveintimated is expressly 
called the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
Rey. v. 5; and continually in that sym- 


+ This is evident from the first and second verses 
of that Chapter. Jehovah appeared unto him in the 
plains of Mamre—and he lifted up his eyes and looked, 
and, lo! Three Men stood by him. And accordingly 
in the course of the Chapter they are spoken of 
sumetimes in the singular, sometimes in the plural: 
and the more attentively any one considers the whole 
chapter, the more clearly he will perceive that the 
Three Men there mentioned were no other than an 
appearance of Jehovah subsisting in Three persons, 
and conversing with Abraham as their friend. And 
to assist the Reader’s meditations on this important 
subject, I would beg leave to recommend to his at- 
tentive perusal the late learned Mr. George Watson’s 
Discourse on Gen. xviii, and Mr. Bate’s Enquiry into 
the Similitudes, p. 11, &c. To which he may, if he 
pleases, add my pamphlet in answer to Dr. Priestley, 

. 15, &e. 
5 ¢ Sce some excellent Remarks on this Appearance 
of the Holy Spirit, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Nov, 1750, vol, xx. p. 511... 
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bolical book set before us under the si- 
militude of alamb*. All these are plain 
scriptural representations, each of them 
aamirably suited, as the attentive reader 
will easily observe, to the particular cir- 
cumstances or specific design of the exhi- 
bition. Why then should it appear a 
thing incredible, yea why not highly pro- 
bable, that Jehovah Aleim should under 
the typical state order his own Persons 
and the Union of the Manhood with the 
Essence to berepresented by animal forms 
in the Cherubim of Glory? Especially if 
it be considered that the three animal 
Jorms, exclusive of the man (who stood for 
the very human nature itself ) are the chief 
of their respective genera ; the oz or bull, 
of the tame or graminivorous ; the dion, of 
the wild or carnivorous ; and the eagle, of 
the winged kind.—But this is by no 
means all, For as the great agents in 
nature, which ‘carry on al/ its opera- 
tions, certainly are the fluid of the hea- 
vens, or, in other words, the fire at the 
orb of the sun, the Zzcht issuing from it, 
andthe spirit or gross air constantly sup- 
porting, and concurring to the actions 
and effects of the other two; so we are 
told, Ps. xix. 1, that Nad DDD nw 
bss the heavens (are) the means of decla- 
ring, recounting, or particularly exhibiting 
the Glory of God, even his eternal power 
and godhead, as St. Paul speaks, Rom. 
i. 20. And accordingly Jehovah him- 
self is sometimes, though rarely (I pre- 
sume for fear of mistakes), called by the 
very name Dw or wnt’ Heavens in the 
Old Testament, see 2 Chron. xxxii. 20. 
(comp. 2 K. xix. 15. Isa. xxxvii. 15.) 
Dan. iv. 23, or 26; as he is more fre- 
quently expressed by Ougavog Heaven in 
the New. See Mat. xxi. 25. Mark xi. 
Luke xy. 18, 21. xx. 4, 5. 
John iii.27 +. Yea not only so, but we 
find in the Scriptures both of the Old 
and New Testament, that the persons of 
the eternal Three and their economical 
offices and operations in the spiritual are 
represented by the three conditions of the 
celestial fluid, and their operations in the 
material world. Thus the peculiar em- 
blem of the Word or Second Person, is the 
ww or Light, and He is and does that 
to the souls or spirits of men which the 


'* See Vitringa in Apocalyps. ch. v. 6, 7. 


+ Comp, Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Ουρᾶνος 
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material or natural light is and does to 
their bodies. See inter al. 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. 
Isa. Ixix. 6. Ix. 1. Mal. iv. 2, or iii. 20. 
Luke i. 78. ii. 32. Johni. 4—9. viii. 12. 
xii. 35, 36,46. The third Person has no 
other distinctive name in Scripture, but 
nv) in Hebrew, and Πνευμᾶ in Greek ; 
(both which words in their primary sense 
denote the material spirit or air in mo- 
tion ;) to which appellation the epithet 
wip ἅγιον, holy, or one of the names of 
God is usually added: and the actions of 
the Holy Spirit in the spiritual system 
are described by those of the air in the 
natural. See John 111. 8. xx. 22. Acts 
ii. 2, Thus then the Second and Third 
Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity are 
plainly represented in Scripture by the 
material light and air. But it is farther 
written, Pscwih thy Alcim is a consu- 
ming fire. Deut. iv. 24. Comp. Deut. 
ix. 3. Heb. xii. 29. Psal. xxi. 10. 
Ixxviii. 21. Nah.i.2. And by fire, de- 
rived either immediately or mediately 
from heaven, were the typical sacrifices 
consumed, under the old dispensation. 
Since then Jehovah is in Scripture re- 
presented by the material heavens, and 
even called by their name, and especially 
by that οἵ fire ; and since the Second and 
Third Persons are exhibited respectively 
by the two conditions of light and spirit ; 
and since fire is really a condition of the 
heavenly fluid as much distinct from the 
other two as they are from each other ; it 
remains that the peculiar emblem of the 
First Person (as we usually speak) of the 
Eternal Trinity, considered with respect 
to the other two, be the fire. 


Bearing then in mind, that the personality 


in Jehovah is in Scripture represented by 
the material Trinity of Nature; which 
also, like their divine antitype, are of 
one substance ; that the primary scriptural 
type of the Father is Fire; of the Word, 
Light ; and of the Holy Ghost, Spirit, or 
Air in motion; we shall easily perceive 
the propriety of the cherubic emblems. 
For the ox or bull, on account of his 
horns, the curling hair on his forehead, 
and his unrelenting fury when provoked, 
(see Ps. xxii. 13.) is a very proper ani- 
mal emblem of fire ; as the lion, from his 
usual tawny gold-like colour, his flow- 
ing mane, his shining eyes, his great vi- 
gilancy, and prodigious strength, is of 
the Light ; and thus likewise the eagle is 
of the Spirit, or atr in action, from his 
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being* chief among fowls, from his im- 

etuous motion (see 2 Sam. i. 23. Job 
1x. 26. Jer. iv. 13. Lam. iv. 19.), and 
from his towering and surprising flights 
in the air (see Job xxix. 27. Prov. 
xxiil. 5. xxx. 19. Isa. xl. 31, and Bo- 
chart, vol. ili. p. 173). And the heathen 
used thee emblematic animals, or the 
like, sometimes separate, sometimes join- 
ed, in various manners, as representatives 
of the material Trinity of Nature, which 
they adored. These particulars Mr. Hut- 
chinson has proved with a variety of use- 
ful learning, vol. vii. p. 381, & seq. and 
any person who is tolerably acquainted 
with the Heathen Mythology, will be 
able to increase his valuable collection 
with many instances of the same kind 
from modern as well as ancient accounts 
of the pagan religions. And this I shall 
endeavour in some measure to do below 
under my Vth head. 

Thus then the faces of the ox, the lion, and 
the eagic, representing at second hand the 
Three Persons of Jehovah, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Spirit; and the 
union of the divine Light with Man be- 
ing plainly pointed out by the wnion of 
the faces of the lion and the man (see 
Ezek. i. 10. xli. 18), we may safely as- 
sert, that the Cherubim of Glory (Heb. 
ix. 5.) in the Holy of Holies were di- 
vinely instituted and proper emblems of 
the Three Eternal Persons in covenant to 
redeem man, and of the union of the di- 
wine and human natures in the person of 
Christ. And we find, Gen. iii. 24, that 
immediately on Adam’s expulsion from 
Paradise, and the cessation of the first or 
Paradisaical dispensation of religion, Je- 
hovah Aleim himself set up these em- 
blems, together with the burning flame 
wHaaNnnn rolling upon itself, to keep the 
way to the tree of life; undoubtedly, con- 
sidering the services performed before 
them, not to hinder, but to enable man, 
to pass through it. I come 

Jif. To enquire into the édeal meaning of 
the word 2199. And here it is to be ob- 
served, that 293 never occurs as a Verb 
in the Hebrew language, nor is ever ap- 


* APXOS OIQNOQN, as Pindar calls him, Pyth. i. 
lin. 12, and OLQNQN BASIAHA King of Birds, 
Oiymp. «xiii. lin. 30. So Horace, ode iv, lib.) 4. 
Jin. i. &e. 

Qualem ministrum filminis alitem, 
Cri Rex Dearum regnun in aves vagas 
Permisit——-— 


plied to any thing from whence we can 
collect its ideal meaning, as an uncom- 
pounded word. We have already seen 
that the sacred imagery, to which it is 
most usually applied, was emblematical 
of the Great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Tit. ii. 13. Accordingly the He- 
brew 25 is one of the highest epithets 
known in that language, and signifies 
great in power, wisdom and glory, or 
whatever can be termed perfection. 
«© Nomen formale magnificentize et domi- 
nii. It is the formal name of Magnifi- 
cence, or Majesty, and Dominion,” says 
Marius de Calasio ; doubtless, therefore, 
it is applicable to the true God; and we 
find it in fact so applied in the Heb. 
Scriptures. Psal. xlviii. 3. (comp. Proy. 
xxvi. 10.) and in the Chaldee, Ezra y. 
8. Dan. ii. 45. 





2 is indisputably a Particle of likeness or ἷ 
similitude; and we have shewn that each 
compound Cherub in the Holy of Holies 


was similitude, or substitute, of the Ma- 
jesty on High, or in the (Heavens) as Ἢ 
St. Paul speaks, Heb. i. 8. viii. 1. But a 
what is more rational than to suppose 
that in a language so inimitably descrip- 
tive as the Hebrew, 212 should also be 
descriptive of the emblems to which it is 
applied? And if we consider it as a 
word compounded of 5 Like, and 215 the 
Majesty, what can be more so? For then 
it will literally signify aw Emblem or Re- 
presentation of the Majesty. And not- 
withstanding what some have asserted, 
the Hebrew Bible abounds in such com- 
pound words, as Mr. Batet has fully 
proved, and the attentive reader may 
easily observe. When 219 is applied to 
one of the animal forms in the Cherubim, 
it may literally be rendered an emblem of - 
a great one: for inboth the material and 
eternal Trinity, none is greater or less 
than another, but the whole three Condi- 
tions or Persons are coagent together, and 
coequal. And this may lead us 

IV. To explain some other scriptural ap- 
plication of the words 3123 and 253. 

For we read, Ps. xviii. 11. 2 Sam. xxii. 11, 
And he (Jehovah) rode upon 3172 a Che- 
rub, and did fly, yea he did fly (Sam. 
was seen) upon the wings of NY) the Spi- - 
rit. ver. 12. He made darkness his se- 
cret place, &c.—Where nothing can be 
plainer than that one of the conditions of 
the material Heavens, namely the ΠῚ 


+ Enquiry into Similitudes, p, 213. 
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r Spirit, is itself called 2199 a Cherub or 
Emblem of a great one, 1. 6. of the imma- 
terial Spirit. The Targum explains m7 
in this passage of the Psalms by xayt the 
whirlwind. : 
in the second edition of this Lexicon, 
Ρ. 295, I have said that where Jehovah 
is described as 272M Aw» dwelling in 
the Cherubs, we are to understand the 
term (1272 as denoting the celestial, not 
the artificial, Cherubs ; but since in2 Sam. 
vi. 2, the word >» may most obviously 
and easily be referred to the Ark, and 
consequently the latter part of this verse 
be best translated—the Ark ofthe Aleim, 
where is invoked the name of Jehovah o 
Hosts, voy tan aw, inhabiting the 
Cherubs upon it, it is evident that in 

this text 2597 2w’ imports Jehovah's 
dwelling in, or being present with, the 

- artificial Cherubs which were on the Ark ; 
andin the same view the expression may 
be understood in ali the other places 
where it occurs; namely, 1 Sam. iv. 4. 
2K. xix. 15. 1 Chron. xiii. 6. Ps. Ixxx. 
i. xcix. 1. Isa. xxxvii. 16. 

There is yet another application of the 
term 2192 which seems to require parti- 
cular notice, namely, when it is said 
of the King of Tyre, Ezek. xxviii. 14, 
PNA Jon nwoo and πὰ Thou (art) 

» the anointed Cherub that covereth : and 
I have set thee (so). Eng. Transl. These 

- words, I think, relate to that Prince in 

' his political capacity. For it seems evi- 

--dent from ver. 15, that the King of 
Tyre, though now a blasphemous apo- 
state, ver. 2, 9, was once a believer, and 
a worshipper of the true God, as his pre- 

_ decessor Hiram also appears to have 
been, from 1 K. vy. l—7. 2 Chron. ii. 
1—12; that he had only a mountain 
and holy place dedicated to God’s ser- 
vice, ver. 14, 18; and that at least the 
principal Sanctuary or Temple was, like 
that of Solomon (2 Chron. iii. 6.), 
adorned with precious stones, ver. 13, 14; 
and that* here it was that this impious 
Prince, after his apostasy, set himself zn 
the seat of God to receive divine honours, 
ver. 2, 16. But still the title of the 
anointed Cherub that covereth, ver. 14, is 
mentioned, not as what he had impiously 
assumed to himself, but as a character 
with which God had invested him, whilst 

" abeliever. He was set up as a King by 
* See a remarkable citation from Philostratus re- 

lative to the King-of Babylon below under 19p II. 
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God (nn, saith Jehovah), and, as 
such, he was a type of Christ in his regal 
office; so he was a Cherub,an Emblem or 
Representative of a Great One ; anointed 
as Kings in general were, and 7 still are 
to this day with the typical oil ; and in 
virtue of his royal character, a coverer or 
protector, as all Kings are of ought to be 
to their subjects. Comp. Lam. iv. 20. 
Ezek. xxxi. 16,17. Dan. iv. 9, 18, 19. 
or 12, 21, 22. 

This interpretation of the passage is con- 
firmed by the Targum thereon, which 
runs thus: 5 mn 195d 2290 Jon ΠΕ 
ΠΣ Thou (art) a King made great, or 
exalted to a Kingdom, and I have given 
to thee Greatness ; where not only the 
Heb. 212 is explained by 750 a King, 
but there seems moreover in the words 
8270 and #25 an allusion to the same 
term 215 considered as a compound of 5 
like, and 27 a Great One. But however 
this be, yet if the exposition above given 
of Ezek. xxviii. 14, be just, that text 
will of itself shew that the zdeal emport of 
3102 was well understood in the time of 
the prophet. Ezekiel, not only by the 
Jews, but by their Gentile neighbours. 
I am now in the 

V. Place to produce some of the heathen 
imitations of the sacred Cherubic em- 
blems. 

But here it should be carefully remem- 
bered that the institution of the Cherubim 
was, as above intimated under the Ist 
and IId general head, far prior to the 
giving of the law by Moses, and was 
even coeval with the cessation of the first 
or Adamical Dispensation of Religion, 
and with the removal of Man from Para- 
dise; for we read Gen. iii.24, So he drove 
out the man, y2w" and placed (in at 
Tabernacle) 32925 ns THE. Cheru- 
bim or Cherabs (so 'Targ. Onkelos, mn 
wan, LXX. TA χερβξιμ, and Geneva 
English Translation ‘THE Cherubim δ) 


+ See (inter al.) The Ceremonies and Prayers at 
anointing the Kings of England. 

1 See Note under jDw 1. 

§ But Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, Cherubes; our 
present authorised Version, Cherubims; Cassiodore 
de Reyna’s Spanish, Cherubines ; Diodati’s Italian, de? 
Cherubini; Martin’s French, des Cherubins (both 
with the indefinite article). One great source of all 
these mis-translations seems to be the Vulgate’s ha- 
ving retained the original Hebrew word Chernbim 
without a definite Article (in which indeed the Latin 
language is deficient), or any other word, correspond- 
ing to the Heb. “7 mx and Septuagint TA, 
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and the flame. of fire, turning or rolling 
upon tiself (calied nnpbno wrx the fire 
catching or enfolding itself, Ezek. i. 4.) 
to keep the way to the tree of life. Now 
what in reason can be meant by THE 
Cherubim here mentioned, but such as 
were well known to the Israelites by that 
name at the time of Moses’ writing? 
And what these were we have seen un- 
der the Ist head. It is true, indeed, that 
the Jews in general have in this text, 
though without any authority from Scrip- 
ture, made the Cherubim, Angels; but 
that some of the Jews, even * since the 
time of Christ, understood them here to 
mean two Cherubs similar to those in the 
Mosaic Tabernacle, is evident from the 
Targums of Jerusalem and of Jonathan 
Ben Uziel on the place. The former runs 
thus: ‘‘ And he thrust out the man, and 
caused the glory of his presence to dwell 
of old at the east of the garden of Eden 
above ἘΔ PON the two Cherubim.” 
The latter thus: ‘‘And he drove and 
thrust out the man; from which time he 
caused the glory of his presence to dwell 
of old between 872199 7 the two Che- 
rubim.” And since the design of the 
Cherubs thus set up by Jehovah Aleim, 
and of the services to be ‘performed be- 
fore them, was no less than to preserve 
the way to the true Tree of Life (comp. 
Rey. ii. 7. xxii. 14) ; and since they are 
indeed mentioned (Gen. iii. 24.) as the 
sum and substance of the second and patri- 
archal dispensation, as the + Jews truly 
confess the ark with the mercy-seat and 
cherubim to have been of the whole Le- 
vitical service; there can be no doubt 
bat these sacred emblems were carefully 
preserved by Adam and his believing 
posterity to the time of Noah, and 1 from 
him to Moses. After the flood, indeed, 
the worship of the Heavens gradually 
spread and prevailed among mankind : 
but as it is certain from history, sacred 
and profane, that the apostates to this 
worship observed in effect the same cere- 
monies, and performed the same services 
(though in process of time miserably cor- 
rupted) to their false Gods, as had been 
by divine institution performed to Jeho- 
vah; so we meet with very many and 
remarkable traces of the Cherubic exhi- 
bition, among the Gentiles throughout 
* See Walton, Prolegom. xii. 11, 13. 


+ See below towards the end of 27. 
+ See note under aw above referred to. 


the world. Some of these I now pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader. The order 
I shall observe is, to place those first 
wherein the greatest number of animal 
forms appear. 

1. CHEMENS or ZEMES, or, as § Mo- 
rinus calls them, CHEMIM, or CE- 
MIM. These were West-Indian idols. | 
Their name is plainly taken with little 
variation from Drow or ‘ow The hea- 
vens. Some of their worshippers are said 
to have regarded them much in the same 
manner as Maimonides (de Idololatria) 
says the first idolaters did the heavenly 
bodies; namely, as the messengers, agents 
or mediators of a supreme, sole, eternal, 
infinite, almighty, invisible Being, called 
by them Jocanna (832 mm Jehovah the 
Machinator. Qu? See the texts cited 
under [3 I. and 733). In Picart's Ceremo- 
nies and Religious Customs, ἅς. vol. iii. 
p. 142, is a remarkable figure of one of 
these Chemens or Zemes, having the body 
of a man with a serpent wreathed about 
his legs, and the head of some bird at 
his middle, and having five heads ;. those 
of a lion, of an eagle, of a stag, of a dog, 
and of a serpents and in his right-hand a 
trident. 

2. SERAPIS, an Lgyptian idoi. His name 
may be derived from the Heb. "pw to 
burn, or compounded of Fw and wr 
Fire, or uw» Substance, and so denote the 
burning fire, or substance. The Egyp- 
tians or rather the Greeks from them in 
their confused way, have said, that Se- 
rapis was the same as Oszris, or the Sun ; 
but it seems more probable that under 
this name they worshipped the whole ex- 
panse of the heavens, or, according to 
Ennius’s description, 


Hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem, 
This glowing height which all invoke as Jove. 


And no doubt by Serapis was signified 
more than one of the natural, even as by 
the top ow Isa. ch. vi. were typified more 
than one of the divine agents. For this 
|| idol was “ represented under the form 
of a man, with a kind of trradiation (or, 
as some say, a4 basket, denoting plenty), 
upon his head, near whom lay a creature 
with three heads, a dog’s on the right 


§ De Ling. Primev. pag. 135. 

|| See Macrobii Saturnal. lib. i.; Pierii Hiero- 
glyph. lib. xxxii.; and Tooke’s Pantheon. In the 
last of these is a print of Serapis, at p. 335. 

{ See Montfaucon, Antiquité Expliquée, vol, iv. 
Ρ. 297, and Shaw's Travels, p. 358, 
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side, a wolf’s on the left, and a lion's 
head in the middle: a snake, with his 
fold, encompassed them, whose head 
hung down into the god’s right band, 
with which he bridled the terrible mon- 
ster.” And thus monstrously, though at 
the same time evidently, did the Egyptian 
idolaters corrupt the divinely instituted 
Seraphic, or, which are the same, Che- 
rubic emblems. (See below Fw IIT.). 
And here we have again jive heads, 
and the human form separated from the 
others. 

. The Egyptians ‘are said to have given 
their supreme God four assistants: Ist, 
Horus, wnder the form of a boy; 2dly, 
One distinguished by a dog’s face ; 3dly, 
One under the form of a hawk, whom 
they called Thaustus (from the Heb. 85 
Qu?), and signalized with Hammon’s 
horn; Athly, A formidable lion*. 

. In an island near Bombay (belonging 
to the Portuguese, and called Elephanto, 
from a huge artificial elephant of stone, 
bearing a young one upon its back) is 
an idolatrous temple of a prodigious big- 
ness, cut out of a firm rock. It is sup- 
ported by forty-two pillars, and open on 
all sides except the east, where stands an 
image with three heads, adorned with 
strange hieroglyphics, and the walls are 
set round with monstrous giants, where- 
of some have no less than eight heads. +” 
The three-headed image just mentioned in 
the island of Elephanto, is a great bust 
with three human heads, and four hands 
(comp. Ezek. i. 8.), of which the two 
on the right side hold each a serpent 
(cobra capella), at one of which the head 
on that side seems to be smiling. See 
Niebuhr, Voyage en, Arabie, tom. ii. 
p. 25, &c. who has given a particular 
description of the temple of Elephanto, 
and a plate of this three-headed bust. In 
his 6th and 9th plates are other smaller 
figures with three human heads. 

5. Orpheus, who was the great introducer 
of the rites of the heathen worship among 
¥* See Witsii Aogyptiaca, lib. i. cap. 9, § 1; and 

Hutchinson's Works, vol. vii. p. 385. 

+ Gordon’s Geographical Grammar, p. 261, 12th 
edit. and Sir John Maundeville, who travelled into 
the East in the 14th century, speaking of the East- 


Indians, says, “ Sume worschippen Ydoles—made of 


lewed Wille of Man, that Man may not fynden 
among kyndely thinges; as an Ymage that hath 
four hedes, on of a Man, another of an Hors, or of an 
Ox, or of sum other Best that no Man hath seyn 
aftre kyndely disposicioun.” Voiage and Travaile, 
p. 198, edit. 1725. 
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the Greeks, being charged with having 
invented the very names of the gods, 
and declaring their generation and their 
several actions, wherein he was for the 
most part followed by Homer, is yet said 
to have been totally silent in his Theo- 
logy, as to any thing intellectual, as un- 
speakable and unknown, and to have 
made one of his principles to be a dra- 
gon, having the heads both of a bull and 
of a lion, and in the midst the face of a 
godt (i. 6. a human one) with golden 
wings on his shoulders.— Timotheus adds, 
that the same Orpheus also wrote that all 
things were made by one Godhead, with 
three names, and that this God is all 
things §. 

DIANA, a Roman idol. The name 
seems to be derived from the Heb. 1 
sufficient and px labour, activity, and pri- 
marily to denote the expansion or heavens, 
from their zncessant labour. (Comp. un- 
der 7 11.) This idol “ was called Trifor- 
mis and ‘Tergemina, i.e, Three-formed 
and Triple, and was represented with 
three heads ; || the head of a horse on the 
right side, ofa dog on the left, and a hu- 
man head in the midst; whence some 
call her three-headed and three-faced. 
** Others ascribe to her the likeness of 
a dog, a bull, anda lion. ΤΊ Virgil and 
+t Claudian also mention her three coun- 
tenances.” Tooke's Pantheon. Ovid like- 
wise§§ repeatedly mentions the three 
heads or faces of the Colchian Hecate or 
Diana, but without determining their 
species. In Montfaucon’s Antiquité Ex- 
pliquéc, tom. i. p. 150, plate 90, she is 
represented by ¢hree women joined at 
their backs. And Mr. Spence, in his 
Polymetis, plate xiv. fig. 1, presents us 
with such a@ triple Hecate or Diana, 
which has not only three female heads, 
but three bodies; and p. 102, he says, 
“this way of representing her was very 


6. 


t See Cudworth’s Intellect. Syst. vol. i. p. 298. 
edit. Birch, 

§ Universal Hist, vol. i. p, 32,33. 

|| See Pierit Hieroglyph. fol. p. 48; and Orpheus 
in Argonaut. lin. 973—7. 

4 Τρισοκεῷζαλον & τριπρόσωπον. 
midor. 2 Oneiroc. 

** Porph. ap. Ger. 

++ Tergeminamque Hecaten, Tria Virginis Ora 
Diane. An. iv. lin, 511. 

$t Ecce procul ternis Hecate variata figuris. 

§§ Tuque triceps Hecate 


Cornut. & Arte- 





Metam. lib. vii. lin. 194. 
Per triplicis vultus, arcanaque sacra Diana. 
Heroid. epist, xii. lin. 79. 
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common among the ancient figures of this 
Goddess.” 

. PROSERPINE, another Roman idol, or, 
as they called her, Goddess. The name 
is from the Greek Tlepregovy, which 
seems a plain compound of the Heb. 
D1 to break in pieces, or wp to disperse, 
and 8) the forms. Accordingly she was 
reckoned one of the infernal Goddesses ; 
but Orpheus (Hymn. Ess Tlegcegovyy) 
styles her Zwy καὶ Θάνατος, both Life 
and Death, and says of her, 


Φερεις Yap Ker, καὶ τσαν]α Φονευεις. 





Thou both producest and destroyest all things. 


Which like a true Greek he assigns as 
the reason of her name Φερσεφονεια. 
He prays, 





καρποὺς δ᾽ ἀγαπεμπ᾽ ἀπὸ 08h ς- 
From earth send forth the fruits. 


He also calls her, xegoecox horned, and 
evgeyyys splendid, 

Some have said Proserpine was the same as 
the last-mentioned Hecate or Diana, and 
indeed she seems to have originally de- 
noted the whole celestial fluid, which, in 
its different conditions and by its active 
impulses (denoted by horns, comp. under 
ty IV. and pop II.), doth indeed produce 
and destroy all things. To this also 
agreeth* the account produced by Por- 
phyry and Eusebius, which this Goddess 
15 said to have given of herself. ‘I am 
called, says she, of a three-fold nature, 
and also three-headed. Many and various 
are my forms, and three my symbols; I 
bear three similitudes or images, of the 

_ earth, the air, the fire.” 

Here then are a threefold image and three 
heads, which, as they were to represent 
the earth, air, and fire, probably were, 
one a human, another a bird’s, perhaps 
an eagle's, and the third a bu//'s, or some 
horned animal's. 

8. TRIGLAF. ‘The Vandals had a God 
called Triglaf; one of these was found 
at Herlungerberg, near Brandenburg. 
He was represented with three heads — 


* Thus rendered into Latin by Gyraldus, De Diis 
Gentium, Syntag. vi. 


Nature triplicis dicor, Lucina, puella 

Taurica; itemque triceps missue caloaurea Phebe, 
, Quam multe variant forme, quam trinaque signa, 

Que terna et simulacra fero, terre, aéris, ignis, 

Quippe meis atris terrarum est cura Molossis. 
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‘This was apparently the + Trinity of 
Paganism.” ° 
The species of heads here are not men- 
tioned; but if they were not all§ hu- 
man, may we not from the sacredness of 
the cherubic animals, particularly of the 
lion and the eagle among the northern 
nations, presume that these made part 
of this compound idol ? 
““RODIGAST, an ancient German idol, 
bears an ox’s head upon the breast, an 
eagle upon its head, and holds a pike in 
its left hand |j.’’ 
Here were three of the Cherubic heads, 
the ox’s or bull’s, the eagle’s, and the 
man’s, with the rest of the figure, hu- 
man, 
The name Rodigast may be a compound 
of the Heb. Ἢν to tremble, and wya to 
shake, and so denote the tremulous mo- 
tion of the o»pnw of conflicting airs, 
which was perhaps intimated by the pike 
in the idol’s left hand. 

10. 4 One of the idols of Tabasco in Mex- 
ico was a strange figure, with the head 
and body of a man, the legs and feet ofa 
goat, and three dogs heads about his 
middle. Comp. below 14. and 24. 

11.** DOLICHENIUS is thought by some 

to be the same as the sux. ‘The name is 

perhaps derived from the Heb. 5+ to 
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+ TRIUM DEAT, or Lord in Trinity, was wor- 
shipped in a most magnificent temple at Upsal in 
Sweden with human sacrifices (ouly indeed on extra- 
ordinary occasions), and was in general acknow- 
ledged by all the northern heathens, from whom we 
ourselves are descended. See Motraye’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 357, London edit. 1723. 

t Memoires de Brandebourg, by the King of 
Prussia, p. 255, small French edit. 1751. 

§ As those were of the Chinese idol San Pao, con- 
cerning which Navarette, in his account of China, 
book ii. ch. x. and book vi. ch. xi. has the following 
remarkable testimony; remarkable, I mean, as 
coming from a Popish missionary: ‘ This same sect 
(of Foe) has another idol they call SAN PAO. It 
consists of Three equal in all respects. This which 
has been represented as an image of the most blessed 
Trinity, is exactly the same with that which is ou 
the high altar of the monastery of the Trinitarians 
at Madrid. If any Chinese whatsoever saw it he 
would say the SAN PAO of his country was wor- 
shipped in these parts.’—O shame to Popery ! 
Comp. Baudier’s Hist. of the Court of the King of 
China in Lord Oxford’s Collection of Voyages, fol. - 
vol. ii, Capt. Hamilton, in his New Account of the 
East Indies, vol. ii. p. 307, speaking of the idols of 
Japan, says, ‘‘One has three faces, and he is the 
father of the sun, moon, and stars,” . 

|| Banier’s Mythology, vol. iii. p. 381. Comp. 
Montfaucon, Antiq. Expliq. vol. iv. pe 410. 

4 Ceremonies and Religivus Customs, vol. iii. p. 167. 

** Sec Banier’s Mythol. vol. iii. p. 275. 
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draw forth, i. 6. the light, and 5 to ma- 
chinate. But by this idol must have been 
denoted a plurality of agents or condi- 
tions. For in digging the port of Mar- 
seilles was found a groupe of marble, 
eleven or twelve feet high, representing 
the God Dolichenius (in a * human form 
I suppose, as nothing is said to the con- 
trary), standing upona bull, below which 
was an eagle displayed. . 
Here we have plainly three of the che- 
rubic forms. 

12. MITHRA, or MITHRAS, according 
to Dr. Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 4, 
denoted the sun or solar light, and wast 
represented by a man, sometimes winged, 
in the habit of the Persian kings, kneel- 
ing or standing on a dull, which he is re- 
presented as holding by the horns, or 
stabbing. This Dr. Hyde explains of the 
sun now about to leave behind him the 

sign Taurus, or the Bull, half-dead as 
it were, and at this season of the year 
(namely in April) fertilizing the earth, 
and causing the whole vegetable world to 
spring and flourish. And probably this 
might be what the latter Persians meant 
by this hieroglyphical figure. But might 
not the more ancient ones rather intend 
to exhibit therein the Mediator Light 
kindly interposing and stopping the Fire's 
rage denoted by the Bull? For the Per- 
sian namet Mzhr, which the Greeks 
corrupted into Μιθρα Mithra, signifies 
love, conpassion, mercy ; and Mithras is 
sometimes styled Meoirys, or the Medi- 
ator. And perhaps the human form was 
anciently designed to intimate the in- 
carnate Saviour, who was more or less 
the expectation and desire of all nations. 
But however this be, in the above exhi- 
bitions of Mithras, we have at least two 
of the cherubic emblems; and if we con- 
sider the wings with which he was some- 
times furnished as borrowed from the 
Eagle, three of them; and Mithras was 

- sometimes called Τριπλάσιος or Triple. 
|| Montfaucon gives us two figures of Mi- 
thras, each of which has a human body, 
a lion’s head, and four wings on the 


* The statue was like that of a Roman warriour. 


shoulders, two extending towards hea~ 
ven, and two descending towards the 
earth. (Comp. Ezek. i. 11.). In both 
these a serpent also makes part of the 
imagery. 

13. GRYPHIN, perhaps from Heb. ἘΠ 

to gripe.4] Apollo, or the Sun, represented 
in a human shape with rays about his 
head, was sometimes attended by gry- 
phins, which have the head of an eagle, 
and the rest of their form like a lion, and 
wings of a monstrous size. The god him- 
self was sometimes called Gryphenius. 
ἊΣ Gryphins were among the Indians sa- 
cred to the sun; and it seems from a 
passage in Plutarch’s Symposium, and by 
a medal of Gallienus, as if the Egyptians 
paid them symbolical worship on that 
account. Gryphins, says Pierius, of 
many and various forms, appear not. only 
in Egypt, but in ++ Greece, and in all 
Italy, and to the utmost bounds of the 
Roman empire. 
And to this head may, I think, be re- 
ferred the Chinese dragon (compounded 
of a bird, a wild beast, and a serpent) 
“το which the Emperour and his Man- 
darins pay a deep worship, by prostra- 
ting themselves to it often, with their 
faces quite to the ground, and burning 
incense and other rich perfumes upon its 
altars tt.” 

14. CHIMERA. Hesiod, in his Theo- 
gonia, or Generation of the Gods, among 
the rest reckons Chimera, the daughter 
of Echidna, who was a monster, unlike 
to all, both gods and men, resembling, 
in her upper parts, a black-eyed nymph, 
in her lower, a‘dreadful serpent. This 
seems a fanciful description of the prim- 
eval darkness, when first mixed with the 
light. See Gen. i. 2, 3. This Echidna, 
says the §§ poet, brought forth Chimera, 
breathing terrible fire, horrible, great, 
q Pierii Hierogly ph. fol. edit. p, 916. 

** Voss. De Orig. et. Prog. Idol. lib. iii cap. 100. 
tt We are informed by Dionysius, Perieges. that 


there was the image of a dragon in Apollo’s temple 
at Delphi. : ; 





ἡχι Δρακονῖος 
AtAGurng τριποδεσσι Θεοῦ τσαρακεκλίῖαι ὅλκος, 
Lin. 284, 5, edit. Wells. 





Universal Hist. vol. xvii. p, 578, Note. See the 
figure in Monifaucon, tom. i. p. 5, plate 18. 

t See the plate in Hyde, cap. 4, and Montfaucon, 
planches 215, 216, 217. ; 

Φ Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 4, ad init, 

§ See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. i. Ρ- 
2838, edit. Birch. 

“|| Antiquité Expliquée, tom. ii. p. 368, 369, 

planche 215. 


$f Complete System of Geography, vol.ii. p. 234. 

§§ Ἢ δε χιμαιραν elixle, wveoveay ἀμαιμακεῖον συρ, 
Δεινὴν Te, μεγαλὴν Te, Wodwnex σε, xpalepny TE. 
Τῆς δ᾽ ἣν τρεις κεφαλαι" μια μεν, χαροποιο λεονῖος, 
Ἢ δε, χιμαιρηςγ 79, οφιος xpalecoso δρακονῖος, 
Προσϑε λεων, οπιθεν δὲ δρωκων, μεσση δὲ χιμαιραν 
Δεινὸν ἀποπγεουσοῖ πυρὸς μενος αἰθομένοιο, : 


ΤῊΣ @écyoy. lin. 319, &e. 
Comp. Homer, 1]. vi. lin. 180, &c. @esov yevos. 
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swift, and strong. (See Gen. iii. 24. 

Ezek. i. 4, 13.) She had three heads, 

one of a bright-eyed lion, the second of a 

goat, the third of a strong serpentine 

dragon; before, a lion; behind, a dra- 
on; in the middle, a goat*.” 

15. SPHINX, an idolatrous emblem, well 
known, not only to the + Egyptians, but 
also to the Greeks. 1 The Sphinx was 
represented with the head and breasts of 
a woman, the wings of a bird, the claws 
of alion, and the rest of the body like a 

. dog, or,as some say, alion. Hesiod makes 

her the daughter of Chimera, probably 
because she succeeded that idol in the 
Pagan worship ; whence in fact we find 
that among the Egyptians and Greeks, 
images compounded of several forms grew 
much more common than those with se- 
veral heads. 
Is not the same Sphinz derived from the 
Heb. pnw daadinia and ty Strength, 
so denoting either the abundant strength 
of the heavens, or rather that strength of 
theirs which affords abundance to man, 
which is also intimated by the female 
breasts in the figure ὃ Comp. under tw V. 
These Sphinzes, says || Pzertus, you may 
see every where placed before the tem- 
ples. Comp. Spearman's Letters on the 
Septuagint, p. 124. 

16. To the above particulars may be added 
the general testimony of Tacitus in re- 


* Though the Greeks, who were remarkably fond 
of reducing every thing to their own country and 
language, have made χιμαιρ signify a she-goat, as 
if from χίμαρος a goat ; yet perhaps that sense of the 
word is rather to be deduced from the figure of 
the Chimera, which was in part goat-like; and it 
seems probable that the true derivation ot χίμαιρα, 
Chimera, is, as Mr. Bate, Enquiry into the Simili- 
tudes, p. 186, has remarked, from 7m the creature, 
and ΤΙΝ the representation (see Ezek. i. 1.), and 
so it denotes the representative creature ; to wit, of 
thé tovaw, or heavens (sprung in some sense trom the 
mixture of primeval darkness with the light. See 
Gen. i. 6—8.) and of their light, activity, and vi- 
vifying power, intimated by the lion, goat, and ser- 
pent respectively. 

+ See Bochart, vol. i. p. 143. 

+ See Tooke’s Pantheon, and Pierii Hieroglyph. 
p. 14. Ausonius thus describes the Sphinx: 


Terruit Aoniam Volucris, Leo, Virgo, triformis 
Sphinx, Volucris pennis, pedibus Fera, fronte 
Puella: 


And on a reverse of Marcus Aurelius we see Mi- 
nerva mounted on Sphinx, which exactly answers 
this description. (See Addison on Medals, dial. ii. 
series 2d. tig. 22.) Was not this a manifest perver- 
sion of the appearance of the God-Man above 
the Cherubim, Ezek. i. 26? 

|| Hieroglyph. p. 14. 





lation to the Egyptians. §* They wor- 
ship, says he, most kinds of animals and 
compound images.” As an excellent com- 
ment on which words, I cite the follow- 
ing passage from the late learned Lord 
President Forbes: “Many Egyptian 
monuments shew two, sometimes three 
heads of different creatures to one body ; 
in vast numbers of gems, particularly 
those called ** Abraxas, human bodies, 
have the heads sometimes of dogs, some- 
times of lions, sometimes of eagles, or 
hawks, &c. and no one can doubt that each 
of these representations was symbolical.”’ 
Come we now to such emblematic idols 
among the heathen wherein at least two 
of the Cherubic, or similar forms appear. 

17. t+ In the Sanctuary of the temple of 
the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis were the 
statues of (Jupiter and Juno) Zevs and 
“Hoa, as the Greeks were pleased to call 
them, though Lucian assures us the in- 
habitants had other names for them. 
These statues were of gold, in a human 
form. Juno sat upon ons, and Jupiter 
was supported by dudls. 

18. ASTARTE (in Heb. ninwy which see 
below,) a Syrian idol, was tt repre- 
sented as a woman, with a bull’s head or 
horns, as we learn from Sanchoniathon. 

19. ISIS, an Egyptian female idol, was in 
like manner figered with |||] bud/?s horns, 
and her §§ head was moreover adorned 
with the feathers of a vulture, which is 
nearly allied to the eagle. Comp. be- 
low 52. 

20. MOLECH, the abomination of the 
Moabites and Ammonites, had the head 
of a calf or steer, and the body and arms 
of a man. Comp. under 95n II. 

21. 44 APIS, of the Egyptians, was a bull, 
with horns like the moon on its increase. 
In his forehead he had a white square 


ὁ £gyptii pleraque animalia effigiesque compo- 
sitas venerantur. Hist. lib. v. cap. 5. Comp. Porphyr. 
De Abstin. lib. iv. cap. 9; and Minucius Felix, § 28. 
p- 144, edit. Davies, and Notes. 

41 Tracts, vol. i. p. 197, edit. Edinburgh. 

** See Montfaucon, tom. iv. lin. 3; Mosheim. In- 
stitut. Hist. Eccles, p. 101, Not. (w) edit. Helmstad, 
1725; Shaw’s Travels, p. 355, &c 

tt See Lucian De Ded SyrA, tom. ii. p. 901, 2. 
edit. Bened. and Univ. Hist. vol. ii. pe 284. 

+t See Voss. De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 21. 

lI || See Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 41, & Voss. lib. ix. 

- 12. να 

ἷς See Tovke’s Pantheon, p. 336, 7. 

{{ See Herodot. lib. iii, cap. 28, and Tooke’s Pan= 
theon. Apis was worshipped till the time of the 
Emperour Vespasian, See Sueton. in Tit. cap. 5. 
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shining figure, and the efligies of an eagle 
on his back. The name Apis may be a 
derivative from the Heb. ἨΝ heat or MS 
to heat, and ws fire or ὧν substance. He 
was sacred both to the sun and moon*. 

22. APIS, or SERAPIS, who was not only 
+ worshipped by the Egyptians, but in 
Greece, especially at Athens, and also at 
Rome, is represented on a Roman medal 
having this inscription, SECURITAS 
REIPUB.' The Security of the Common- 
wealth, in the form of a dull, having 
two stars over his head and back, with 
an eagle and two garlands, one of which 
it seems to present to the bull. 

23. JUPITER AMMUN, or the Sun, was 
figured by some of the Egyptians, and by 
the Ammonians, with a t ram’s (instead 
of a bull's) face. Comp. under jos VIL. 
and 79 II. 

24. MENDES of the Egyptians, and PAN 
of the Greeks, had the || face and legs of 
a goat, and the body of a man. Comp. 
above 10. 14. and under ty IV. 

25. §The Egyptians placed under the throne 
of the Sun, /ions with their manes dread- 
fully bristling, in imitation of the solar 
rays. 

26. DIANA; of whom above, 6. 4 [πῃ 
her temple of Olympia was seen a winged 
figure, with the right side like a panther, 
the left like a lion. 

27. ** HERCULES, by whom, as we learn 
from the Orphie hymn, was anciently 
meantthe Sun, or rather, the solar Light, 
was commonly represented in a human 
form, clothed with a /ion’s skin ; the ++ 
human form, as usual, intimating the ex- 
pected Saviour. Comp. under ty V. 

28. ADAD. The Sun, whom the Assyrians 
called Adad, that is, says my author, 
One (perhaps from the Chaldee 17 one 
by reduplication 1m" one alone, emi- 
nently one) is by them sometimes figured 
as a man riding upon a lion, and sur- 
rounded wi'h rays ΤΤ 

29. ||| The Hiteropolitans, who are de- 


* See Jablonski, Pantheon A2gyptiacum, lib. iv, 
cap, 2, p. 181, 9. 

+ Tooke’s Pantheon, p. 336, 7. 

} Κριοπροσωπον, Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 42: 

|| Διγοπροσωπον, Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 46. 

§ Pierii Hieroglyph. p. 1. 

41 Pierii Hieroglyph. p. 11. ' 

Ἀπ See Tooke’s Pantheon, and comp. Pierii Hiero- 
glyph. p. 10. 

++ See Spearman’s Letters on the Septuagint, 
p+ 88, ἄς. 

See more in Macrobii Saturnal, lib. 1. cap. 23. 

Π| Mucrobii Saturnal, lib. i. cap. 17. 
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scended from the Assyrians, place several 

flying eagles near the image of Apollo, or 
the Sun, whom they represent in a hu- 
man form. 

30. JUPITER among both the Greeks and 
Romans was generally attended by an 
eagle, sometimes placed on the top of 
his sceptre, sometimes bringing him 
thunder-bolts, and on which he some- 
times rode. Hence the eagle is continu- 
ally called by the poets, the bird and mi- 
nister of Jove. 

I shall now produce some of the principal 
proofs of the sacredness of each Cherubic 
animal, when separate. 

31. MNEVIS. §§ Besides Apis (mentioned 
above, 22), who was kept at Memphis, 
the Egyptians of Heliopolis, or the city 
of the sun, called by Jer. ch. xliii. 13, 
ww m2, worshipped another dull, con- 
secrated to the sun, and called Mnevis, 
Μνευις, The name may be a derivative 
from the Heh. 1 to distribute, and ws 

Jire ; and so denote the fire either as dis- 
tributing light throughout the whole ma- 
terial system, or rather perhaps as distr?- 
buting (by the joint assistance of the 
light and spirit) things into their respect- 
ive places and orders, &c. and seconda- 
rily dispensing food and other natural 
blessings to man. Comp. under M30 IX. 

32. PACIS. 4 41 At the city of Hermunthus 
likewise, in the magnificent temple of 
Apollo, the Egyptians worshipped a bull, 
consecrated to the Sun. Pacis seems a 
plain compound of the Heb. 75 to dis- 
solve, and ws fire, or Ww substance, so 
imports the dissolving fire or substance. 

33. BAAL. The Sun was by this name 
worshipped under the form of an animal 
of the ex or beeve kind, by the idolaters 
of several other nations, as well as by 
the Egyptians. So we expressly read of 
the *** Heifer Baal, Tobit i. 5. Comp. 
Rom. xi. 4. and the LXX in Hosea ii. 8. 
Baal was equivalent to Molech. Comp. 
Jer. xix. 5, with Jer. xxxii. 35. See 
above, 20. 

34. “The +++ Gauls worshipped a brazen 
bull.” 


§§ Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1158, edit. Amstel.; Voss. 
lib. iii. cap. 74. 

44 Macrobii Saturnal. lib. i, cap 21. Comp. 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1171, edit. Amstel. 

##¢ Josephus, De Bel. lib.iv cap. 1, § 1, mentions 
a place in Galilee (where the fountains of Daphne 
or Dane ran into the lesser Jordan) called τὴς χρυσης 
Boog νεων, the temple of the golden heifer. 

tt+ Univers, llist. vol. xviii. p. 351. 
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35.* Of all living animals the Pagan East- 
Indians have the greatest veneration for 
a cow, to whom they pay a solemn ad- 
dress every morning, and at a certain 
time of the year they drink the stale of 
that worshipful animal, believing it hath 
a singular quality to purify all their de- 
filements. “" These people believe there 
is something so diwne in a cow, that 
happy is the man who can get himself 
sprinkled with the ashes of a cow burnt; 
by a Bramin, or the man who happens 
to lay hold of a cow’s tail in the agonies 
of death+.” 

“© + The East-Indians likewise set on a 
pillar a little cow of wood or stone in a 
great many places.” 

36. || “ As formerly the Egyptians, so now 
the Indians, who inhabit the kingdom of 
Cuchin, worship an ox ina peculiar man- 
ner for God, and call him 7améeran.” 
May not this name be from Dn perfect, 
and 2 to create, so denote the perfection 
of the creation? or is it not rather from 
ton and 72 to purify, and signifying the 
perfection of the purity, i.e. the celestial 
fluid in the highest degree of purity, and 
from which they expected purification 
from sin? Comp. 35, and under 73 X. 
and see Job xxxvii. 11. Cant. vi. 10. 

37. § On the frontiers of Bengal is an ox 
of a prodigious size, which stands on the 
high road, and has two rubies for its 
eyes. The Indians of that country sel- 
dom set out upon a journey, without 
first invoking that animal. Those of the 
kingdom of Var anoint or daub their 
horses with the fat of a new slain oz. 
Those of Melipaur carry some bull's hair 
along with them, and tie it to the necks 
of their horses, thinking it to be an ex- 
cellent preservative. Others who also 
worship oven, first kill them, then break 
their bones to pieces, and therewith make 
a kind of ointment to rub themselves 

- withal, as Marcus Paulus assures us.” 

38. 4 JAGARYNAT’S temple in the East- 


* Gordon’s Geograph. Gram. p. 259. 

+ Complete Syst. of Geography, vol. ii. p. 304. 
Comp. Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 14, 18. 

£ Conformity of the East Indians with the Jews, &c. 
ch. 9. 

\| Casar Scaliger in Voss. lib, ix. caps 146° 

; § Conformity of the Eust Indians with the Jews, δίς. 
ch. 9. 

41 Complete Syst. of Geography, vol. ii. p. 324. 
“ The figure of this idol is only an irregular pyra- 
midical bluck stone, of about four or five hundred 
weight, with two rich diamonds near the tep to re- 
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Indies has in the middle of it an ox, cut 
in one entire stone bigger than the life. 
The Javanese sacrifice a buffalo on the 
eve of every extraordinary enterprise**, 

39. The lion was dedicated to the Sun, as 
Pierius, Hieroglyph. in Leo, continually 
teaches us: ΤΊ Macrobius, to nearly the 
same purpose, says, that the Mother of 
the Gods, that is, the Earth, in the form 
of a woman, was represented as carried 
by lions, animals endued with great 
strength and heat, which, adds he, is the 
nature of the heavens, in whose circum- 
ference is contained the air which carries 
the earth. So the Orphic Hymn to the 
mother of the Gods, 


Ταυροῴονων ζενυξασα ταχυδρομοὸν ὡρμα λεοντων. 


The bull-destroying lions to thy car 
Thou joinest 


40. tt Creesus dedicated a golden lion to 

(pollo at Delphi. 

41, |||| Arnobius upbraids the heathen, say- 
ing, “* We see among your gods, lions, 
with a stern countenance, daubed over 
with vermilion, and called frugiferi, i. e. 
corn-producers.” This the solar light emi- 
nently is in a physical sense. 

42.§§ The Egyptians consecrated to Vulcan 
a lion, because he is a ery animal. 

43.94] The Leopolitans in Egypt worship- 

ed a lion, as an emblem of the sun. 

44, *** At Dandera, anciently Tentyra, in 
Egypt, is standing part of a temple or 

oe γϑῃ of surprising dimensions. Two 

ions of white marble, as big as horses, 
stand about half the length of their bo- 


present eyes, and the nose and mouth painted with 
vermilion.” Is not the name Jagarynat originally 
derived from 3x» (Chald.) a heap, and my toreturn ? 
And is not the black pyramidical pillar an emblem 
of the spirit or gross air returning from the circum- 
ference to the ἕω Jire, intimated by the or in the 
middle of the temple? The Canaanites appear to 
have had several nn, or temples to the spirit under 
this attribute of my The returner. See Josh. xv. 59. 
xix. 38. Jud. i. 33. And it is observable that in the 
two latter texts my ma is immediately joined with 
wow ma The temple of the Sun or Solar Light. Comp. 
under ay IV. See Encycloped. Britan. in JaGcrn- 
ναῦτ; and Dr. Buchanan’s Christian Researches in 
Asia, p. 19, &e. ᾿ 

** Sir George Staunton’s Embassy to Cl.ina, p. 
289. 

++ Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 21. 

tt Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 50. 

{ΠΠ| Adversus Gentes, lib. vi. 

§§ Voss. lib, iii. cap. 53. ; ; 

4:4 lian. De Animal. lib. xii. cap. 7 ; Voss. lib. 
iil, cap.74, 

**® Univers. Hist. vol. i. p. 453, 4 
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dies out of the wall. The side is above 
300 paces long, filled also with sculptures 
of the same kind, and has three lions jut- 
ting out, of the same size with the former. 
—The columns have each on their 
cornice a capital, composed of four wo- 
men’s heads, with their head-dress, set 
back to back, and appearing like the faces 
of a double Janus.—The tradition of the 
country is, that this was a temple of Se- 
rapis, which seems to be confirmed by a 
Greek inscription, wherein the name of 
that deity appears. Comp. above 2. 

45. * One of the idols of Tabasco in Mexico 
was a lion. 

46. + YAGHUTH and NASR, whom the 
Arabians pretend to be antediluvian idols 
(as, considering that the Cherubic em- 
blems were set up from the fall of man, 
they might not improbably be), were 
worshipped by them under the forms of 
a lionsand of an eagle. 

47. The eagle. « Let aman, says { Pierius, 
peruse the histories of the Assyrians, 
Medes, or Persians, or the records and 
glorious achievements of the Greeks and 
Macedonians, or of the Romans, who af- 
terwards eclipsed them all—what will he 
meet with among these more frequently 
than the eagle, what more honoured, 
what more sacred?—To this bird alone, 

’ by the consent of all ages and augurs, is 
the honour given of always portending 
prosperous events.” 

48. || The Persians, long before the Romans, 
consecrated an eagle with the wings ex- 
panded. 

49. Martinius (Lexicon Etymol.in Aquila) 
proposes the derivation ofthe Greek naine 
of an eagle, ὃ ἀετός, from aw to breathe 
(from which verb, says he, ayo the air is 
derived), because it is sacred to Jupiter, 
who is allegorically the air. 

50. 4 The hawk, under which genus was 
also comprehended the eagle, was among 
the Egyptians sacred, and, from its swift 





* Ceremonies and Religious Customs, &c vol. iii. 
p- 167. 

+ Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 5, p. 132,3. See 
Univers, Hist. vol, xviii. p. 384, 5. q 

+ Hieroglyph. lib. xix. 175. Comp. Joseph. De 
Bel, lib. iii. cap. 6. $2; and the Rev. and learned 
William Joncs’s Physiological Disquisitions, p. 282. 

{| Pierii Hieroglyph. lib. xix. p. 175. Comp, Voss. 
lib. iii. cap. 76, and Xenophon, Cyroped. lib. vii, 
ad init. 

§ So Voss, lib. ix. cap. 17. 

41 See Voss. lib. ix. cap. 11; and lib. iii, cap, 87; 
and Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1167, edit. Amstel. 
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flight, the emblem of wind, or of the air 
in motion. 

51. ** Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. informs us, 
that the inhabitants of Thebes, in Egypt, 
worshipped an eagle, because, says he, 
they thought it a royal bird, and worthy 
Jove. 

52. t+ JUNO, that is, the air, was an- 
ciently worshipped with human sacrifices, 
at a city of Upper Thebais in Egypt, un- 
der the form of a vulture, a species of 
bird (as observed above, 19.) nearly al- 
lied to the eagle. 

53. 1 Many δνη ναι sat in the temple of 
the Genius of the Roman people, and 
that of Concord. 

54, |||| At the famous temple of Apollo at 

_ Delphi, were two golden eagles; for 
which the Greeks, and from them the 
Romans, being ignorant of the true, have 
assigned a ridiculous reason. 

55. §§ The rotunda before the temple (sup- 
posed to have been the Sun’s) at Balhbec 
appears to have been covered and embel- 
lished with the figures of eagles. You are 
no sooner under the portal, but looking 
up you see the bottom of the lintel en- 
riched with a piece of sculpture hardly to 
be equalled. It is a vast eagle in bas- 
relief, and carrying a 4] caduceus in his 

ounces. 

56. *** Over the door of the temple of the 
Sun, at Palmyra, you can just trace out 
a spread eagle, as at Balbec, with some 
angels or cupids accompanying it on the 
same stone; and several eagles are seen 
upon stones that are fallen down. 

57. ttt Among the T'ensas, a people of 
Missisippi, two eagles, with extended 
wings, hang in the closet or tabernacle 
of the temple of the Sun, and look to- 
wards him. 


58. 111 In the apotheosis of the Roman em- 


** See Voss. lib. iii. cap. 100. 

++ See Univer. Hist. vol. i. p. 483. Qu. Is not 
the Roman name Juno from the Heb. may, the com- 
pressor, on account of the air’s compressing force? 

$f Voss. lib. ix. cap. 28, from Dio. 

|| \| See Pzerii Hieroglyph, lib. xix. 

{i See Univ. Hist. vol. ii. pe 266, 268. 

4q That: is, two serpents entwined about a rod, 
which serpents, thus supported by the eagle, were 
probably emblems of the light and fire, supported by 
the spirit. See Cooke’s Enquiry into the Patriarchal 
and Druidical Religion, &c. p. 56, 2d edit. 

*** Univers. Hist. vol. ii. p. 275. Comp. Wells’s 
Sacred Geography, vol. iii. p. 128. 

ttt Ceremonies and Religious Customs, vol. iii. 
Ρ. 86. 

Ἠ: Herodian, lib. iv. § 3, cited Pierii Hierogly ph. 
lib. xix. and Voss. lib, iii, cap. 76. 
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perours, as soon as fire was put to the 
funeral pile, an eagle was let loose, which 
seemed to carry the emperour’s soul into 
heaven. 

89. ‘* Within the enclosures of the temple of 
the Syrian goddess (see above, 17.) they 
kept oxen, horses, lions, bears, eagles ; all 
which were no way noxious to men, but 
all sacred and tame *.”’ 

60. As to the human form in the Cherubim, 
it seems quite needless to produce in- 
stances of that being idolized among the 
heathen; since it appears in far the 
greater part of their idols throughout the 
world. 

I come now, in the 

VI. and LAST PLACE, To answer some 
objections which may be made to the ex- 
planation of the cherubic emblems above 
proposed. 

But as several of these have been already 
obviated, I shall have the fewer to con- 
sider under this head. 

Ist, then, it may be suggested, That the 
above explanation of the Cherubim fa- 
vours that idolatry or image-worship, 
which is so expressly forbidden in the se- 
cond commandment, and in many other 
passages of Scripture. In answer to this 
objection I would observe first, that if it 
have any force at all, it holds as strongly, 
at least, against the supposition of the 
Cherubim’s representing created spirits, as 
it does against the doctrine which teaches 
that they were emblematical of the three 
divine persons with the man in union. For 
that they were exhibited with faces and 
wings we learn from Exod. xxv. 20, 
& al. and that they had the likeness of a 
compound animal Ezekiel expressly de- 
clares. 

But indeed the objection drawn from the 
second commandment immediately va- 
nishes on attentively reading the words 
of it; Exod. xx. 4, Thou shalt not make 
+ > to thyself any graven image, &c. 
Ver. 5, Thou shall not bow down to them, 
&e. Now the Cherubim, whatever they 
represented, were not made by the peo- 
ple to themselves, i.e. out of their own 
uninstituted use; but were formed by 
God's express command, according to a 
divine pattern, by men divinely inspired 
for that purpose. See Exod. xxv. 18, 
ἄς. xxxi. 1—11. xxv. 9, 40. Comp. 


* Univ. His!. vol. ii. p. 286. 
t So B35 to yourselves, Deut. iv. 16. Exod. xxx, 
357. Comp. Exod. xxxii, 8. Atmos v. 26. 





1 Chron. xxviii. 6, 11—19. And as to 
the use made of them, the people were 
so far from bowing down to, or serving the 
Sour-faced Cherubs, placed in the Holy of 
Holies, that they could not even see 
them, because they were always separated 
from the outer tabernacle or temple by 
a thick t vail (see Exod. xxvi. 31, &c. 
2 Chron. iii. 14.); and no one but the 
High Priest, and he only once a year, 
was permitted to enter the Holy of Holies 
(see Ley. ch. xvi.); and when he did 
enter therein, according to God’s ap- 
pointment, and in order to sprinkle the 
typical blood upon the mercy-seat before 
the Cherubim, it was expressly ordained, 
Lev. xvi. 17, that no man (not even a 
Levite or a Priest) should be in the taber- 
nacle of Iy\d i. 6. in the outer tabernacle, 
or holy place. Nor 
2dly, Will the Cherubim, set up by God's 
express appointment, and the service he 
ordained to be performed before them, 
give the least countenance to the image- 
worship common among the Papists ὃ 
Till they can produce a positive and clear 
command from God to erect, bow down 
to, and serve the images of Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and other saints, 
the second commandment remains in full 
force against them: They do make to 
themselves graven images, or likenesses, 
and worship them, and therefore, notwith- 
standing all their well-known evasions 
and distinctions on this subject, are but 
too justly charged with being zdolaters. 
A 3d objection may be taken from the hymn 
of the Seraphim (which is another name 
for the Cherubim; see under Fw Lil.), 
in Isa. vi. 3 ; and from the like hymn of 
the cherubic animals, Rev. iv. 8. In Isaiah 
they cry one to another, Holy, holy, holy, 
(is) Jehovah of hosts ; the whole earth is 
Full of thy glory. In Rev. They rest not 
day and nighé saying, || Holy, holy, holy; 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and ts, 
and is to come. But surely the answer to 
this objection is as satisfactory as it is 
short ; namely, that the emblems are in 
these passages represented as confessing 
to the realities, and proclaiming the glory 
of that Holy, holy, holy Lord, Three Per- 
sons or Aleim, and One Jehovah, in the 
knowledge of whose Power, Unity, Per- 
sonality, and Union with Man, they were 
+ See under ΤΊΒ IL. 
|| Or rather, Holy, holy, huly, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty. 
Ἅγιος, ἅγιος, cays, Κυριος ὁ Θεὸς ὁ τταντοκρατωρ. 
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τ tntended in the most striking and con- 
vincing manner to instruct mankind. 
4thly, It may be further objected, that the 
ες four animals, as well as the four-and- 
. twenty ee down before the Lamb, 
Rev.-v. 8, and worshipped God, πσροσεκυ- 
γησαν τῷ Θεῳ, Rev. xix. 4. ‘* Now it is 
scarce to be conceived, if these four beasts 
were representatives of the Divine Per- 
sons, that they could with any propriety, 
or without the greatest solecism, be said 
and described to fall down before and 
worship other emblematical representa- 


tions of the same divine nature and per- |. 


fections. And therefore, whatever these 
beasts were emblems of, they could not 
be Cherubim in Mr. H.’s sense of that 
word: it being as contrary to the ra- 
tional explanation of a vision to say that 
one emblem of the divinity should wor- 
ship another emblem of it, as it is con- 
trary to the reason of mankind, and to 


all our notions either of the godhead or 


of worship, to say that the Trinity wor- 
shipped the Trinity, or any one person 

- in the Trinity.” Thus have I given the 
᾿ς objection its full force, by stating it in 
the strong and well-chosen words of Dr. 
Sharp (on Cherubim, p. 305). And very 
plausible indeed it must appear to those 
who have not been accustomed to consi- 
der the emblematic representations with 
which both the Lawand the Prophets, as 
well as this Book of Revelation, abound. 
But let it be carefully observed that these 
representations in Rey. ch. v. and xix. 
are not only visional but Aieroglyphical, 
and therefore must be explained accord- 
ing to the analogy of such emblematical 

- exhibitions ; and as at ver. 6, the Lamd, as 
ut had been slain, having seven horns and 
seven eyes, standing in the midst of the 
throne, and of the four animals, and of 
the four-and-twenty elders, is evidently 
symbolical of the Lamb of God now raised 
from the dead, and invested with all 
power, knowledge, and providence, both in 

_ heaven and in earth ; sothe four animals 
ες falling down before him, yer. 8, and, as it 
is expressed, ch. xix. 4, worshipping God 
who sat upon the throne*, must, in all 
reason, be explained symbolically like- 
wise; not from any abstract or metaphy- 
sical notions we may have framed to our- 
selves of worship in general, but from the 
Specific and peculiar circumstances of the 


_ * Comp. Rev, xxi, 23, with Rev. xxii 5, and con- 
sider ver, 8. ee 
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case before us+. ‘Thus likewise, when 
in 1 Chron. xxix. 20, All the congrega- 
tion worshipped Jehovah and the king, 
namely David, the worship to both is 
expressed by the same strong phrase.— 
> yinnw prostrated themselves to, UXX 
moorvexvveray; yet surely no one will say 
that the people meant to worship David 
as God, but only to acknowledge him as 
king {. So Adonijah, who had contested 
the crown with Solomon, came innwy 
and worshipped King Solomon (1 K. 
i. 53.), not as God doubtless, but as 
king, thereby surrendering his own claim 
to the throne. However “ contrary there- 
fore it may be to the reason of mankind, 
and to all our notions either of the god- 
head or of worship, to say that the Tri- 
nity worshipped the Trinity, or any one 
person in the Trinity,” i. e. with divine 
worship, as a creature worships his Crea- 
tor; yet it is by no means contrary to 
the rational and scriptural explanation 
of an emblematic vision, to say that the 
hieroglyphical emblems of the whole ever- 
blessed Trinity fell down and worshipped 
the hieroglyphical emblem ofthe God-man, 
or God who sat upon the throne; since 
such falling down, prostration, or worship- 
ping was the usual symbolical act, as it 
still is in the East, not only of divine 
worship, but of acknowledging the regal 
power to bein the person so worshipped, 
and these acts of the cherubic animals in 
Rey. ν. 8. xix. 4, meant nothing more 
than either a cession of the administration 
ofsall divine power to Christ, God-man, 
or a declaration of the divine persons, by 
their hieroglyphical representatives, that 
He must reign, till all his enemies were 
made his footstool δ. Comp. Mat.xxviii. 
18. 1 Cor. xv. 25. But, 


+ “EMBLEMATA PROPHETICA INTERPRETAN- 
DA SUNT SECUNDUM ORATIONIS CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIAS,” says the truly learned and judicious Vi- 
tringa, Comment. in Isa, xi. 6, p. 331, col. i. ad 

ne 

{Pari gestu, animo distincto,” says Grotius, 
So the other Persian conspirators, “ 1POSEKYNEON 
μὲν Δαρειον ὯΣ BASIAHA, Worshipped Darius as 
king.” Herodot. 111. 86. 

§ Bp. Newcome, to whom the public is obliged for 
what he modestly entitles his ATTEMPTS towards 
an improved Version, &c. of the twelve Minor Pro- 
phets, and of Ezekiel, says in his Note on Ezek. i. 10, 
“Cherubim cannot represent Jehovah; because 
Rey. iv. 8, and v. 8, 9, they pay worship in heaven, ἢ 
But what heaven? Even that mentioned Rey, iv. 
1, 2, namely, not the place-we commonly call hea- 
ven, but the visional heaven, which John, being in 
the spirit, saw under the form of a temple, in which 


᾽ν» 
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5thly, and lastly, As a sequel and confirma- 
tion of the preceding objection, it may be 
urged, that in Rev. v. 8, 9, the four ani- 
mals, as well as the four-and-twenty el- 
ders, confess to the Lamb, saying, Thou 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood ; but 
* this can relate only to some members 
of the Church of God in this world. It 


om 


diate antecedent, only, and not to twa or 
the four animals, which is of the neuter 
gender, And so the words, Thou hast 
redeemed us (ver. 9.) may be the words of 
the elders alone, and not of the animals, 
who only ratify all, and give their assent 
by saying Ament.” ver. 14. Comp. 
Rey. iv. 8—11. 


can refer only to MEN.—Now let us for] Thus have I endeavoured, in as narrow a 


a moment admit the validity of this ob- 
jection, and see the consequences of it. 
For ifthis be so, then I say that the four 
cherubic animals mentioned in the fourth 
chapter, which are evidently the same as 
those in the fifth, must also represent 
men; and, as the emblematic exhibition 
of the throne, and of the four animals in 
the fourth chapter, is plainly similar to 
that in the first and tenth of Ezekiel, it 
follows that the animals in Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion likewise represented men. But the 
Prophet (ch. x. 1—20.) knew these to be 
Cherubim, i. e. such four-faced cherubs as 
were in the Holy of Holies (as above 
proved under my Ist head.) From the 
interpretation of Rey. v. 8,9, above laid 
down, then, the conclusion will be, that 
the Cherubim of Glory in the Holy of 
Holies represented MEN; which, for 
five of the reasons given under my [14 
general head against their representing 
angels, is absurd and impossible. 

Let us now return to Rey. v. 8, 9, and re- 
mark, nearly in the words of alate learned 
twriter, that ‘if the grammar of the 


compass as I could, to present the reader 
with what appears to me the true, be- 
cause the only consistent, explanation of 
the cherubic emblems, which the§ Jews 
truly confess to be the foundation, root, 
heart, and marrow γ' the whole Taberna- 
cle, and so of the whole Levitical service. 
I pretend not however to have gone 
through every particular relative to this 
glorious and extensive subject. This 
would require a considerable yolume. 
And for further satisfaction I must beg 
leave to refer the truly candid and se- 
rious to the sixth and seventh volumes of 
* Hutchinson’s Works, to Lord President 
Forbes’s Thoughts concerning Religion, 
in his Tracts, vol. i. p. 190, edit. Edin- 
burgh; to the learned Spearman’s En- 
quiry after Philosophy and Theology, 
chap. vi.; and especially to an excellent 
Treatise of the late Rev. Julius Bate, en- 
titled || 4n Enquiry into the occasional 
and standing Similitudes of the Lord 
God, &c. The learned Reader may also 
meet with some pertinent observations 
in Noldius’s Particles, Annot. 322. 


8th verse be strictly examined, the text |73 centage 
says, every one of them had harps and | With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 5. 
golden phials ; where the words in the} 10 cut, cut up, penetrate. 3 


Greek are eyovres éxasos, in the mas-|I. 


culine gender, and may certainly refer to 
mgeoturegos the elders, the more imme- 


a door was opened. And, to borrow the expressions 
of that excellent commentator Vitringa on Rev. iv. 
1,“ What is here said is to be understoed mystically. 
For heaven here, as in other places of the Revelation 
(ch. xi. 19, xii. 1, &c.) denotes the whole church of 


To dig, cut out, with a spade or other 
instrument, as a well, a pit, a sepulchre. 
See Gen. xxvi. 25. 1.5. Exod. xxi. 33. 
2 Chron. xvi. 14. As a N. fem. nip. A 
digging n2 ΠῚ) literally, Folds or cotes of 
digging seem to mean such holes or caves 


¢ The learned Herman Witsius, in his Egyptiaca, 


the elect of God, which under the new dispensation is {lib. ii.cap. 13.§35, shews, even without insisting on 
governed by Christ the heavenly king after a hea-|the strict grammatical construction, that eyovres 
venly manner ; and together with Jerusalem, which |éx«cos, &c. may relate to the elders only, and pro- 
is above, forms one house of God, the upper part of |duces Neh. xiii. 1, 2.(compared with Num. xxii. 3.) 
which is in heaven, the lower on this earth”? In|{and Jer. xxi. 7. (compared with Jer. lii. 11.) as si- 
this mystical heaven the cherubic representatives, | milar instances from the Old Testament. 


Rev, iv. 8, 9, do not pay worship, but proclaim the 


§ “ Quemadmodum etiam ipsi Hebrei fatentur,— 


glory of their principals, as observed in answer tu|quod Fundamentum, Radix, Cor et Medulla totius 
objection 8d above: and in this same heaven they also} l'abernaculi, atque adeo totius Cultus Levitici fu- 
surrender the administration of all divine power to the|erit Arca cum Propitiatorio et Cherubinis (ut Cosri 
Lamb who had been slain, or acknowledge it to be|scribit, Par. iis Séct. 28, et ibi R. Jehudah Muscatus) 
vested in Him, as in answer to objection 4th. —et ad eam referebantur et respiciebant,” Buxtorf, 


* See Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance under 373. | H 
t Mr. Spearman in his Enquiry after Philosophy 





ist. Arce Foederis. p. 151. 
|| Printed for late Withers, at the Seven Stars, near 


and Theology, p. 381, edit. Edinburgh. Temple Bar, Fleet-street, London. 
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as the shepherds dug in the rocks or 
mountains to shelter themselves and their 
flocks from the weather, especially from 
the extreme heat. oce. Zeph. ii. 6. Comp. 
Cant, i. 7.. And for the further illustra- 
tion of Zeph. ii. 6, | remark from Har- 
mer, Observations, vol. iii. p. 60, “That 
the eastern shepherds make use of caves 
very frequently ; sleeping in them, and 
_ driving also their flocks into them, at 
night ;” and especially “that the moun- 
tains bordering on the Syrian coast are 
remarkable for the number of caves in 
them, and that they are found in particu- 
lar in the neighbourhood of Ashkelon.” 
This last circumstance he proves by a 
citation from the Archbishop of Tyre’s 
History of the Croisades. As a N. 720 
A pit. occ. Zeph. ii. 9.. As a N. fem. 
in Reg. N30. Plur. in Reg. M2, and 
nnn 4 being digged out, as it were, i.e. 
produced. occ. Ezek. xvi. 3, (where it is 
joined with yn1bo thy nativity) xxi. 30. 
(where the land pnvi2n is equivalent 
to the place where thou wast created) 
xxix. 14, (where the Vulg. explains 
ἘΞ by nativitatis sue of their nati- 
vity, and the LXX by οθεν εληφθησαν, 
whence they were taken.) Comp. Isa. 
li. J. 
Il. Spoken of Water. To dig for. occ. 
Deut. ii. 6. So Montanus, fodietis. 
III. Because this V. is often applied to dig- 
ging a pit or pitfall, as Ps. vii. 16. lvii. 
7. xciv. 13. cxix. 80. Prov. xxvi. 28 ; 
hence, the word for a pit being under- 
stood, it denotes To dig a pit or pitfall, 
‘i. 6. to devise secret mischief. occ. Job vi. 
27. Prov. xvi. 27. 
ΙΝ, Spoken of the ears, by David in the 
erson of the Messiah. occ. Ps. xl. 7. 
> ma torn, literally, Ears hast thou 
digged for me. Many interpreters have 
supposed in these words an allusion to the 
law, Exod. xxi. 5, 6. Deut.xv. 17; where 
the servant who loved his master, and was 
not disposed to leave him, was to have 
his ear bored through with an awl, and 
fixed to the door or door-post, and serve 
him till the Jubilee. But observe that in 
the text of the Psalm, and in the appli- 
cation of it by St. Paul, Heb. x. 5, 
Christ is introduced in the character, not 
of a servant but of a priest ; and further, 
that in the case of the servant, Exod. 
xxi. 6, not his ears, but only one ear was 
to be bored, and that this boring is ex- 
pressed not by 5 but by "νὴ. The 


expression in Isa. 1. 5, The Lord Jehovah 

ΤῊΣ Ὁ mind hath opened my ear, and Iwas 

not rebellious (comp. Isa. ΧΙ ΗΠ]. 8.) seems 

to come nearer to that in the Psalm ; but 
then it must be allowed that the Psalm- 
ist’s is the stronger expression, and that 
in this view digging the ears must mean 
removing wax or other obstructions to 
hearing ; but, as such obstructions can- 
not in a spiritual sense be ascribed to 
Christ, it should seem that m7) digging 
the ears (like yw) planting them, Psal. 
xciv. 9.) refers to their original conforma- 
tion; and that the former of these phrases 
further imports the original aptitude to 
hear and do God’s will, in which the hu- 
manity of Christ was formed. And the 
expression according to this interpreta- 
tion will in sense coincide with the Sep- 
tuagint’s explanation of it, Σωμα de κατ: 
yeriow 0Ii—A body hast thou prepared 
or adjusted for me, which is accordingly 

adopted by the Apostle, Heb. x. 5.* 

V. To cut up, i.e. meat for a banquet. occ. 
2K. vi. 23. Job xl. 25, or xli. 6; where 
the Vulg. concident shall cut in pieces ; 
but comp. under 42. AsaN. m2 Acut- 
ting up.oce. 2 K. vi. 23. 

On Hos, iii. 2. comp. under 197 I. 

VI. As a N. with a formative 8, Ἵν 4 
husbandman,onewho cultivates the ground 
by digging, ploughing, or otherwise cut- 
ting and. dividing the soil. 2 Chron. xxvi. 
19. Jer. li. 23, & al. 

VII. Chald. In Ith. To be pierced, wounded, 
grieved. occ. Dan. vii. 15. 

m3 . 

In Aph. To cry aloud, proclaim. occ. Dan. 
vy. 29. Asa N. 2 4 crier, an herald. 
occ. Dan. iii. 4. The Targums. use this 
word in the same sense. 

Hence the Greek xgatw to cry, and κη- 
ρυσσω to proclaim; by which latter V. 
Theodotion renders 15, Dan. ν. 29, as 
he does the N. m3 by κηρυξ, Dan. iii. 4. 

9 

Occurs not as ἃ Verb in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble, but in Chaldee and Syriac signifies, 
To involve, wrap up. Hence as a N. 
Pp 3n An outer garment, a robe. occ. 
Esth. viii. 15. 

Den. 1 being changed into L, Cloak. Qu? 

m1 

Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in Sy- 
riac denotes, To prune, cut off. Hence as ~ 
aN. 099 4 vine, or vineyard, which is 


* See more in the Appendix to Merricik’s Anno- 





tations on the Psalms, No 3. 
* 
Z2 
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cultivated in that manner. Gen, ix. 20. 
Exod. xxiii. 11. 1 K. xxi. 18. In plur. 
mn Pruners, vine-dressers. 2 K. xxy. 
12, & al. 

Der. Lat. Carmen, verse (where superflu- 
ous syllables are cut off, comp. under 4D} 
IV.); whence Eng. Charm, Charmer, 
&c. Also, crum, or crumb. Qu ? 

Ὁ 

Comp. under wns, and as ἃ N, 
among the Pluriliterals. i 

v3 

I. To bow, sink down, as the knees. | K. 
xix. 18. 

II. 70 bow, sink down, as a man upon his 
knees. Jud. vii. 5, 6. 1 K. viii. 54. 2 K. 
i. 13. , 

III. To couch, as a lion by bowing his legs 
under him. Gen. xlix. 9. Num. xxiv. 9. 

IV. To bow or sink down the head with the 
bulk of the body, in token of respect. 
Esth. iii. 2, 5. 2 Chron. vii: 3. xxix. 29. 

V. To bow or sink down, as females in 
bringing forth. 1 Sam. iv. 19. Job 
XXxix. 3. 

VI. To bow or sink down, as a person slain 
or wounded. Jud. v. 27.2 K. ix. 24. In 
Hiph. To make to sink down thus. Psal. 

_ xvii. 13. xviii. 40. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 31. 

VII. In Hiph. to bow or bring down, in a 
figurative sense, to afflict, humble. Jud. 
xi. 35. ' 

ΨΠΠ. As aN, mase. plur. Opn The legs 
of animals from their bowing or bending 

- at the knees, or other joints. Exod. xii. 9. 
Lev. i. 9, & al. Lev. xi. 21, OD Sus 
yd ΡΟ Which have benders or 
crouching joints above their feet or lower 
part of their legs, to leap withal upon the 
earth: such as our common grasshopper, 
and such as the locusts, enumerated in 

Ὁ the next verse, havé in their two hinder 
legs with which they leap. (See Scheuch- 
zer, Physica Sacra, on the place.) And 
this shews that the Kerz and Compluten- 
sian reading 1b, which also agrees with 
many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, and is 
supported by the LXX and Vulg. ver- 
sions, is the true one. Comp. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 240. 

Der. 70 cowre or cower (immediately per- 
haps from the Welsh cwrrian the same), 
properly to sink by bending the knees. 
Lat. curvus, whence Eng. curve, incur- 
vate, incurvation. Lat. Crus, cruris, the 
leg, whence crural. Also » in 59 having 
its nasal sound, cringe, crank (bending), 
whence crankle. ᾿ 


SDD see 
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wna 

Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 
Arabic signifies, 710 contract, gather toge- 
ther. Asa N. wos The belly, abdomen, 
where the intestines are contracted or con- 
volved. So the LXX κοιλίαν, and Vulg. 
ventrem. occ. Jer. li. 34. The Chaldee 
Targums use D2 in the same sense; and 
observe that in Jer. fourteen of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read 1079, and nine 1D". 

ns 

I. To cut off, as abranch. Isa. xviii.5. To 
cut up, as a tree. Deut. xx. 19, 20. 
2 Chron. ii. 8, 16. comp. Exod. ix. 25. 
As aN. fem. plur. nim> Beams cut out. 
1 K. vi. 36. vii. 2, 12. As aN. mase. 
plur. in Regim. *ni20 Instruments of 
cutting, swords. So Eng. marg. occ. 
Gen. xlix..5. 

11, To cut off, by death, cessation, or the 
like. Gen. ix. 11. xvii. 14. 1 Sam. xx. 15. 
Ps, xxxiv. 17, & al. freq. 

III. As a N. fem. nno> or ΠῚ A cut- 
ting off (so Aquila in Deut. κοπης, and 
Symmachus diaxorys), as of a woman 
from her husband by divorce, a divorce. 
Deut. xxiv. 1, 3. Isa.1. 1. And though 
the V.n> occurs not in this sense in the 
Bible, yet there is no reason to doubt but 
it was used in the Hebrew of Ecclus. xxv. 
26, or 36, If she (thy wife) go not as thou 
wouldst have her, cut her off (Gr. amo- 
ree) from thy flesh. 

IV. To chew meat, cut it in pieces with the 
teeth. Num. xi. 33. ait 

V. To cut in pieces, applied to sacrifices. Jer. 
xxxiv. 18, The men who have not perform- 
ed nv 215 the terms of the purification- 
sacrifice, which \n2 they cut in pieces 
before me, bayn the calf which in 
tonwa they cut 7x twain. Here the calf 
is plainly called m2 the purifier or puri- 

Jication-sacrifice, which was cut in twain. 
So Ps. 1. 5, ma >» sma ἘΠῚ who have 
cut in pieces my purifier or purification- 
victim in sacrifice. Comp. Gen. xy. 9, 
10, 17, 18. This custom of N42 MD 
cutting in pieces a purification-sacrifice, 
was used both by believers and * hea- 


* See Homer’s 1]. 11, lin. 124. (on which place 
Eustathius remarks, Ais TOMHS ZQQN @TOMENQN 
of exs μεγαλοις ὅρκοι ἐγίνοντο, By the cutting of sacri- 
ficed animals, oaths in important affairs were con- 
firmed.) ll. iii lin, 108, 104, 105, 107, 245, et seq. 
Virgil, ADn. viii, lin. 641. xii. lin. 169, et seq. 
Dionysius Halicarn. lib. v- ad init.; Livy, lib. 1. 
cap. 24; and Hooke’s Roman History, book, i. 
p. 67; to which by all means add the learned Bo- 
chart, vol. ii, 325, fe. 

















ΤΌΣ i 
then, at their solemn leagues ; at first 
doubtless with a view to the great sacri- 
fice, who was to purge our sins in his own 
blood ; and the offering of these sacrifices, 
and passing through the parts of the di- 
vided victim, was symbolically staking 
their hopes of purification and salvation 


on their performance of the conditions|: 


on which the m2 was offered. Hence 
the phrase Nn 2 ΠῪΞ implies the making 
of a league or covenant ; and doubtless a 
Sacrifice was generally offered on these 
occasions. And from this custom the ex- 
pression is sometimes figuratively applied, 
where we cannot suppose there was any 
_ actual sacrifice; as Job xxxi. 1. Hos. 
ii. 18. It is known even to school-boys 
that the Romans had the similar expres- 
sions ferire, icere, percutere feedus, for 
᾿ making a covenant ; and Ainsworth de- 
rives the word fcedus itself from foeta 
. porca, the pregnant sow, which was sa- 
crificed in making it, or rather, says he, 
from foedus, i. e. Soy, quia sine cruore 
non feriebantur foedera, because agree- 
ments (or covenants) were not struck with- 
out blood. 
ΠῚ the reader is desirous of seeing this 
important phrase m2 n72_ thoroughly 
explained, and cleared from objections, 
he will do well to consult Bate’s Scripture 
Meaning of Aleim and Berith, Part II. 
(with the Reply in defence of it against 
Dr. Sharp), and Moody's Evidence for 
Christianity contained in the words Aleim 
and Berit, &c. Part II. I shall however 
observe here that Homer's phrase éguia 
τέμνειν, to cut off; or in pieces, the oath- 
offerings, which he expressly says, Il. iii. 
lin. 245, 246, (comp. lin. 269.) were 
agve duw two lambs, wonderfully agrees 
with the Heb, na nD, cutting off a pu- 
rification-sacrifice ; and that if it be ob- 
jected that n> is in Deut. xxix. 11, 13, 
_ or 12, 14, comp. Isa. lvii. 8, joined with 
"Fx an oath, as well as with na, it may 
be replied, that there are many other in- 
εν, Stances, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, of two Nouns being joined with 
one Verb or Participle, which is strictly 
and properly applicable only to one of 
the Nouns (see Gen. iy. 20. xlvii. 19. 
Exod, xx. 18. Deut. iv. 12. xxxii, 14. 
2 Sam. xxi. 18. Job ivy. 10, Hos. ii. 18. 
or 20. Zeph. i, 17. Luke i. 64. xii. 
. 84, 55, 1.Cor. iii. 2, Rey. xvii. 4. 
 Xvill, 16.); that the same mode of 
expression is. not uncommon in -the 
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Greek* and Roman writers; and, that, 
with regard to the particular phrase. in 
question, Homer likewise, Il. ii. lin. 73, 
94, 256, in the same sentence applies 
τάμοντες cutting off, and τάμωμεν let us 
cut off, to φιλοτητα friendship, as well as 
to ὅρκια the oath-offerings, to which latter 
alone it is properly applicable. As for 
the expression ΠΟΣΌΝ ἘΞ ΠῚ Neh. ix. 38, 
I think with Moody, p. 140, that, it 
strictly importscutting off a faith- offering 
or confirmation sacrifice (comp. Exod. 
xxiv. 48.) and so corresponds with the 
‘Ooua ΠΙΣΤᾺ faithful oath-offerings of 
Hose, Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon 
in AMNOZ, 
Der. Lat. Curtus, whence French court, 
Eng. curt, curtation, decurtation, curtail, 


curtlass. Also with w prefixed, the 
Danish skorter, and English short, &c, 
Qu? 

ey) ss ae 


As aN. 4 sheep. Gen. xxx. 32, Lev, iii. 7, 
& al, Fem. maw 2 An ewe. occ, Lev. 
y. 6. The word occurs not as a Verb, 
and the ideal meaning is uncertain. 

Der. Germ. Schaf, Sax. seeap, Eng. 

Sheep. 

mw = 

Nearly the same as 102, 70 cover, to be co- 
vered, or enclosed. Once, Deut. xxxii, 15 ; 
where three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read mp3. Comp, Job xv. 27, ‘ 

bud 

I, To stumble, as against an obstacle. Lev. 
xxvi. 37. Ps. xxvii. 2. Jer xlvi, 12. Nah. 
iii. 3.—or through weakness or faintness. 
Isa. xl. 30. Comp. 1 Sam. 11. 4. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 15. Lam, v. 13. Neh. iv. 10. As 
Ns. δ 75 A stumble or fall. Proy. xvi. 18. 
bwon and diwan A stumbling block. Lev. 
xix. 14. Comp. Ezek. xviii. 30. Jer. 
vi. 21. ; 

If. To totter, as the knees from weakness. 
Ps. εἶχ. 24. Isa. xxxv. 3, ' 

Ill. 70 totter, be ready to fall, in a politi- 
cal sense. Isa, iii. 8. So asa N. fem. 
mbwon A tottering condition of public af- 
fairs. Isa, ili. 6. 

ΓΝ, To stumble spiritually, in the ways or 
law of God. Hos. xiy. 2,10, or 1, 9. In 
Hiph, 70 cause thus to stumble into sin 
and ruin. See Jer. xviii. 15, 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 23. Mal. ii. 8. As a N. ‘won 
A stumbling block in a spiritual sense. 
Ezek. vii. 19. xiv. 3, 4, 7, where it re- 


* See Davies’s Note 5, on Cicero De Nat. Deor, 


lib. i, cap. 17. : 
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fers to idols, as the fem. plur. m>won 
likewise doth Zeph. i. 3. Comp. Ezek. 
iii. 20; where it seems to denote ‘ such 
a temptation to sin, and particularly to 
idolatry, as the man might have re- 
sisted.” 

V. As aN. diwan A stumbling block. to the 
heart or conscience, 1. 6. something on 
which it zmpinges, as it were, and for 
which it condemns aman. 1 Sam. xxv. 31. 
Comp. Acts xxiv. 16, and Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon in Argocxoros. 

VI. As a Ν. ὃν. Some instrument of 
throwing down buildings or their parts, 
an ax, pick-ax, crow, or the like. But 
Michaelis thinks it more agreeable to the 
meaning of the Root to interpret it a 
battering engine, ram, or the like. occ. 
Ps. Ixxiv. 6. 

Der. To jostle or justle. Qu? 

Fwd 

In Arabic the Verb signifies, 70 discover, 
disclose, reveal, and is always in the He- 
brew Bible applied to some species of 
conjuring, so may be thought to have 
particular reference to the pretended dis- 
covery of things hidden or future, by ma- 

gical means. The LXX constantly trans- 
late it by gapuaxoy a drug, or some of 
its derivatives; it may therefore be ren- 
dered 

Asa V. in Kal, To use pharmaceutic enchant- 
ments, or to apply drugs, whether vege- 
table, mineral, or animal, to magical pur- 
poses. occ. 2 Chron. xxxili. 6*. As aN. 
masc. plur, nts Pharmaceutic enchant- 
ments, sorceries. 2 Κα. ix. 22. Isa. xlvii. 9, 
& al. Also, Enchanters. Jer. xxvii. 9. As 
a N. ἢ An enchanter, sorcerer. Deut. 
xviii. 10, & al. Fem. wan An enchant - 
ress, sorceress. Exod. xxii. 18. 

“5 

The idea of the word seems to be Straight, 
direct, right, as opposed to crooked, 
erroneous, or wrong. , 

I. As a V. in Kal, To proceed rightly. So 
the LXX somew to prosper well, occ. 
Eccles. xi. 6. In Hiph. To direct. occ. 
Eccles. x, 10, Hoot Pwo inn And the 
excellency of directing, i. e. the most ex- 
cellent directréss (is) wisdom. 

Il. Asa N. ‘usa A spindle or turning pin, 
which regulates the position of the thread 
* The reader may find some account of these 

abominable processes, as practised by the heathen, 

in Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, book ii. ch. 18; 

in Horace, Epod. vy. and the Notes. of the Delphin 


eager in Ovid, Metam. lib, vii. fab. 2; and Lucan, 
ib. vi. 
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from the distaff. occ. Prov. xxxi. 19; 
where 5p must be the distaff, and there- 
fore 1w'3 is some other part of the ap- 
paratus; but what cannot be precisely 
ascertained without knowing the strac- 
ture of the ancient spinning instruments. 

Ill. As Ns. sw Right, agreeable. occ. 
Esth. viii. 5. ows Righteousness, agree- 
ableness. occ. Eccles. iv. 4. v. 10, or 11. 
nica Ps. Ixviii. 7, may be rendered 
either In righteousness (so Theodotion ev 
ευθυτησιν), or, as the Syriac Version, 

snvwo3 In or with prosperity. Comp. 
Eccles. xi. 6. 

na : 

I. In Kal, To pound, beat, or wear to pieces. 
occ. Deut. ix. 21. Job iv. 20. In Niph. 
To be thus pounded or beaten. Isa. xxiy. 
12. Mic. i. 7. 

II. As a N. fem. 1n33 4 beating or pound- 

ing. occ. 2 K. xx. 13. Isa. xxxix. 2; in 

which passages 723 2 may mean the 
house not only where the spices were 
pounded for sacred and civil uses, but also 


᾿ 


where the gold and silver were beaten or 


stamped for coin. Comp. under tn3. 
Aquila and Symmachus render 133 in 
Isa. by τῶν ἀρωμάτων αὐτοῦ of his spices ; 
and the Targum in both texts by "ΠῚ 
of his treasures. 

Ill. In Kal, To beat or destroy, as an 
army, Deut. i. 44. In Niph. Zo de thus 
beaten or destroyed. Jer. xlvi. 5. 

nn2 Denotes the repetition or intenseness 
of the above action. 

I. To beat, pound over and over again, or 
into small pieces. 2 K. xviii. 4. 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 7. Isa. ii. 4. As a N. ΠΠΞ is 


spoken of oil obtained by expression or — 


pounding. occ. Exod. xxvii. 20. 1 K. vy. 
11, or 25. 

II. Figuratively, To beat in pieces, destroy 
by repeated beatings. 2 Chron. xv. 6. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 24, 

Der. Cut, Lat. cedo to beat, cudo to strike, 
hammer. 

an3 

To mark, engrave, draw, or form a repre- 
sentation of any thing ; generally used for 
drawing letters or literal characters, i. 6. 
writing, as Exod. xxiv. 4. xxxi. 18. 
xxxii. 15. Deut. xvii. 18, & al. freq. 
but sometimes applied to other marks, as 
Exod. xvii. 14. (comp. under D2 IV.) 
Ley. xix. 28. In Josh. xviii. 6, 8, 9, it 
is used for delineating a country, or draw- 
ing geographical maps (see Scheuchzer 5 
Physica Sacra on the place); in Ezek. 
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τ xliii. 11, for drawing the plan of a house. 


Mr. Harmer, Observations, vol. ii. Ὁ. 168, 
Note, mentions, from Peter della Valle, 
an eastern method of writing what was 
soon to be obliterated onthe ground, which 
was first strewed over with fine sand; and 
to this he thinks Jeremiah alludes, ch. 
xvii. 13. Comp. John viii. 6, 8. 

On Isa. x. 1, see Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 289—291. 


bno 


O 


ccurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but in 
Arabic signifies, To confine, restrain, and 
in Heb. and Chaldee, as a N. dnd A 


- wall, So all the interpreters. occ. Cant. 


ii. 9. Ezra, vy. 8. Dan. v. 5. The Chaldee 
Targums use the word in the same sense. 
Mr. Harmer, in his excellent Outlines of 
a New Commentary on Solomon's Song, 
thinks that in Cant. ii. 9, bn means the 


- green wall, as it were, of a chiosk or 


eastern arbour; which is,thus described 
by * Lady M. W. Montague: “In the 
midst of the garden (says she) is the 
chiosk, that is, a large room commonly 
beautified with a fine fountain in the 
midst of it. It is raised nine or ten 
steps, and enclosed with gilded lattices, 
round which vines, jessamines and ho- 
ney-suckles make ἃ sort of green wall. 
Large trees are planted round this place, 
which is the scene of their greatest plea- 
sures,”’—See more in Outlines, &c. Ob- 
sery. x. p. 140, &c. 


ons 


1, 


II 


To mark with an engraving, impression, 
stamp, or the like. It occurs in Niph. 
Jer. ἢ. 22, Thy iniquity tn) is marked 
(so Montanus, signata est) before me ; 
which the Syriac Version explains by 
‘IP DMN Da p> yon2, thus rendered 
in Walton’s Polyglott, ““ Cicatrices tamen 
impresserunt in te peccata tua coram me, 
Yet thy sins have made scars upon thee 
before me.” And this Syriac application 
of the Verb may serve to confirm the 
true sense of the Hebrew. Comp. Greek 
and Eng. Lexicon in καυτηριαζω. 

. As a participial N. ton> Stamped, 
signatum, gold namely marked with a 
stamp to shew its genuineness and pu- 
rity. Job xxviii. 16. Ps. xly. 10. Prov. 
xxv. 12. Cant. v. 11 ; in which last pas- 
sage there seems an allusion to the gold- 
en “egy worn by Solomon. Comp. ch. 
i, 11. 


* Vol. ii. letter xxxii, p. 58. Comp. vol, iii, letter 


xliii, p. 6. 





III. As a Participle or participial N. On20 
occurs in the titles of Ps. xvi. lvi. lvii- 
lviii. lix. lx.; and is always either pre- 
ceded or followed by 72 of or jor 
David, so may imply either that these 
Psalms were written by the typical 
David, or that they were designed to 
be especially remarked by the real 
David or Beloved One, the Son and 
Lord of the King of Israel. See Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. - 

rn 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, To adhere, stick closely ; and this 
seems nearly the idea of the Heb. for 
hence, as a N. fem. nin, plur. ΠῚ) 2 
and mind. A strait coat, an inner garment 
or tunic ; so allthe Greek Versions yilwy, 
and Aguila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
in Ley. vili. 13, Uxodurys an under or 
inner garment, freq. occ. It is particu- 
larly applied to the High Priest’s coat or 
tunic that sat close to his body, which the 
by or robe did not. Exod. xxviii. 4, 39, 
& al. So Josephus (Ant. lib. iii. cap. 7, 
§ 2.) describes this nnd as yirwy wegi- 

εγράμμενος TW TWAT, καὶ TAS χεῖρι- 
ας σερι τῦις ἔοι κατεσφιγμενος, a 
tunic circumscribing or closely encompass- 
ing (arcte ambiens, Hudson) the body, 
and having tight sleeves for the arms. 
Hence plainly the Greek χίτων, and per- 
haps by abbreviation the Eng. Coat. 
na 

| saa not as a V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 
and Arabic signifies, Zo bind together, 
to bind hard, tightly, or compactly toge- 
ther. Hence 

As aN. Π5, plur. 5n3 or Nand. 

I. The shoulder; but it seems strictly to de- 
note the head of the os humeri, or of the 
upper bone of the arm, with regard to 
which bone an eminent+ anatomist ob- 
serves, that “at the upper end it has a 
large round head, which is covered with a 
very smooth cartilage, which is received 
into the cavity of the scapula (or shoul- 
der blade), and makes a juncture per 
arthrodiam. 'This head of the bone being 
much larger than the socket into which 
it is received, the part extant is strictly 
embraced by a ligament, one edge of 
which is fastened to the margin of the 
cartilaginous socket of the scapula, the 
other to the lower part of the -head of this 
bone, thereby undtiing them firmly toge- 
ther.” —If binding strongly together then 


+ Dr. Drake, Anatomy, p.408. 


APL 


be the ideal meaning of the Heb. nono, 
we see why the head of the os humeri was 
called by this name, and may now un- 
derstand Job xxxi. 21, 22, which is thus 
excellently paraphrased by Mr. Scott: 


“Tf at an orphan’s head I shook my hand, 
Secure the hall of judgment to command ; 
That hand be shatter’d, let my shoulder’s ball 
Disjointed from its guilty mortise fall.” 


For as 4N2 in this passage denotes the 
head of the os humeri (LXX * wos) 

- Ans must signify the shoulder-blade into 
which it is znserted, and with which it is 

Jirmly connected. In a more general view 
we may say that nD denotes the upper 
and fore part of the shoulder, as ta>w the 
hinder or back part. See Exod. xxviii. 12. 
Isa. xlvi. 7. xlix. 22. Ezek. xii. 6. 

Il. The shoulder of a beast. Isa. xxx. 6. 

III. Of buildings or the like, A sede or part 
resembling a shoulder. See Exod. xxvii. 
14, 15. xxxviii. 14. 1 Κ΄. vii. 39. Ezek. 
xl. 40, 41, 44, 

IV. Of countries, 4 side or border. See 
Num. xxxiy. 11. Josh. xy. 8, 10, 11. 
Isa. xi. 14. 

V. As a N, plur.npn2 spoken of the High 
Priest’s dress, Shoulders or shoulder- 
pieces. Exod. xxviii. 7, 12, & al. 

VI. Asa N. fem. plur. ΠΊΕ. or npn The 
shoulders or undersetters in the frame of 
the lavers, occ. 1 Καὶ. vii. 30, 34. 

“nod 

I. In Kal, To enclose, encompass, surround. 
occ. Jud. xx. 43. Ps. xxii. 13. exlii. 8. 
Job xxxvi.2,%> In, Montanus, Sta circa 
me, Stand round me, i. e. Stay near me, 
In Hiph. Nearly the same, 710 encompass. 
occ. Hab. i. 4. 

11. Asa N.4n2 A royal crown or diadem. 
occ. Esth. i, 11. ii. 17. vi. 8. Hence as 
a V. in Hiph. To make a crown, or be 
crowned. occ. Prov. xiv. 18, The prudent 
shall make (to themselves) a crown of, or 
be crowned with, knowledge. So Theo- 
dolion, segiycovras γνωσιν. 

Hence Greek Kidagis a diadem. 

Ill. As aN. fem. non2 is applied to each 
of the chapiiers or circular crowns which 
were placed on the top of the two co- 
lumns or pillars in the porch of Solo- 
mon’s temple. It sometimes denotes 
these chapiters in general; see 1 K. vii. 
16, 17, 18. Jer. lii. 22; sometimes only 
the diadem or hoop part, as distinguished 
from the cross-ring part which formed 

* See Hederic’s Lexicon. 
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the top. 2 K. xxv. 17. Comp. nia. ander 
ba Χ. τῶν ἯΝ 


Mr. Hutchinson, in his Treatise on The 
Columns, vol. xi.-has shewn in general 
that these chapiters were a kind of orre- 
ries or representations of the material sy- 
stem, with the planets, fixed stars, &c. 
And in the explanation of the several 
Heb. words relative to these myin> 1 
propose to confirm and illustrate the same 
truth: to them therefore I must refer 
the reader; observing in the mean time 
that it is certain the ancients had ma- 
- chines similar to our orreries. Thus Ci- 
cero, Tusculan. Disput. lib. i. cap. 25, 
says, + “When Archimedes comprised the 
motions of the moon, of the sun, and of the 
Jive planets in a sphere, he contrived it so 
that a single conversion of it regulated se- 
veral motions which were very different 
inrespect of celerity ;’’ and in his De Nat. 
Deor. lib. ii. cap. 34, he introduces the 
Stoic Balbus, speaking of t “a sphere, 
which his friend Pos:donius had then 
lately made, each conversion of which 
did the same with regard to the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets, as 1s done in 
the heavens every day and night.” —* But 
there is an§ orrery described by Valerius 
Flaccus, that seems far to have exceeded 
either of the former; if that Poet bor- 
rowed his thought from any work of this 
kind, that he had seen. He makes it 
serve for a lustre in the temple of Phe- 
bus. ‘In the midst of the temple,’ he 
says, ‘there stood a vast statue of Atlas ; 
which statue supported a sphere of the 
heavens. The planets and constellations 
were represented on it, all in their proper 
courses, to enlighten the dome. Surely 
there never was a temple more properly, 


+ “ Cum Archimedes lune, solis, quinque erran- 
tium motus in spheram inligavit, effeett———ut 
tarditate. et celeritate dissimillimos motus una regeret 
conversio.” 

+“ Spharam,—quam nuper familiaris noster effe- 
οἷ! Posidonius, cujus singule conversiones idem effici- 
unt in sole, et in Jun, et in quinque stellis erranti- 
bus, quod efficitur in colo singulis diebus et nocti- 
bus.” See also Dr. Davies's Note on the latter part 
of this chapter, and the authors there referred to. 

§ —— Ilii propere monstrata capessunt 

Limina ; non aliter quam si radiantis adirent 
Ora Dei, verasque eterni luminis Arces : 
Tale jubar per tecta micat. Stat ferreus. Atlas 
Oceano; genibusque tumens infringitur Unda: 
At medii per terga senis, rapit ipse nitentes 
‘Altus equos, curvoque diem subtexit Olympo. 
Pone, rota breviore, soror, denseeque sequuntur! 
Pleiades, et madidis rorant e crinibus ignes. 

‘ Arg. ν. lin, 416, &e. 
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» or more nobly, illuminated!” Thus the 
- elegant and learned Mr, Spence (in his 
_ Polymetis, dial. xi. p. 180, where see 
_ more); but. we perceive he had some 
doubt whether the Poet drew his descrip- 
tion from a real temple of Apollo. He 
_ probably would have entertained less 
scruple of this kind, had he been aware 
that the chapiters onthe pillars before So- 
lomon’s temple were likewise orreries *. 
wns 
To bray, pound, beat to pieces. occ. Prov. 
xxvil. 22. As a N. wnao A mortar. 
occ, Proy. xxvii. 22; where there seems 
_ an allusion to a cruel punishment, which 
might be sometimes inflicted anciently 
- as it is in our days. Thus the Turks 
_. © hold that by their law a mufiz (or head 
_ of the law) is not to be put to death; but 
» yet, if a mufti were guilty of high-trea- 
. $0n, Or any enormous crime, it would be 
« in.vain for him to plead the privilege 
. of the law; for he. would be degraded, 
sent to the Seven Towers, and there 
pounded alive in a mortar +.” And Baron 
τ de Tott tells us 1, that “ the Ulemas, or 
. men of the law, in general, in Turkey, 
τ are put to death by being bruised [brayed | 
ina mortar.” Also, A mortar-hole, a hole 
like a mortar. occ. Jud. xv. 18,19, And 
he was sore athirst, s1p" and he called 
to Jehovah—And Jehovah Aleim clave 
mba ws woo ΠῈΣ the mortar-hole 
which (is) in Lehi (comp. ver. 14, 17.) 
_. And there came water out of it; and 
Ὁ when hehad drunk, his spirit came again, 
. and he revived ; wherefore he called the 
οἱ name thereof snr py, i. e. the fountain 
. of him. that called, which (is) *m2 in 
_ Lehi to this day.. So wn does not re- 
ες fer to the jaw-bone of the ass, but to the 
_ place thence called Lehi. Comp. Har- 
_ mer’s Observations, vol. iv. p.508, &c. 
In Zeph. i. 11, wna is by the Chaldee 
Targum rendered ΣΡ 83m) the brook or 
torrent of Kedron: but how could this be 
inhabited ? Aguila renders it τὸν ὅλμον 
the mortar, so Vulg. pila, and T’heodotion 
by τῷ Babes the depth. Castell thinks 
it means the valley, which, according to 
Josephus’s Description of Jerusalem, Ant. 
lib. v. cap. 4, § 1, divided the upper 


- * See accounts: of two comparatively modern 
planetariums or orreries, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1785, p. 586, 758. 

‘ : Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 16. 
col, 2. 5 x 

. ¢ Memoirs, vol. i. p. 28, edit. Robinson. , 
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from the lower city, and was in his time 
called the valley of the cheese-makers, and 
is by Jerome denominated the valley of 
Siloé. 





PLURILITERALS in 5. 


3912 See under 1 

bob> See under 55 and 1179 

8032 Chald. 

As a particle, Of this sort, in this manner. 
The derivation of the word is uncertain ; 
but it seems to be compounded of 15 
thus, and "0 what. occ. Ezra iv. 8. v- 
4,11. ; 

ns 

From "53 to bend, and ‘n to turn. 

I. As aN. ἼΠ85 A round or spherical knob 
in the golden candlestick. Exod. xxv. 
31, 33, ἃ al. So LXX Σφαιρωτηρ; and 
Vulg. Spherula. 

II. As a N. tna? plur. in Reg. Sn53, An 
hemispherical or roundish porch over a 
door, as of the temple. occ. Amos ix. 1. 
—or of a house. occ. Zeph. ii. 14. 

5252 See under 53 

2293. Chald. 

To clothe, invest. occ. 1 Chron. xv. 27. As 
a N. fem. plur. nban2 Vests, tunics. occ. 
Dan. iit. 21. Comp. under 920. 

2999 

As aN. from 5 like and 135 ἃ carriage, as 
15 from 5 like, and 15 great. It means, 
1 apprehend, a kerd or ledge going round 
the inside of the altar, which served as ὦ 
rest to carry or support any thing which 
the priests in ministering at the altar 
had occasion to place there. oce. Exod, 
xxvii. 5. xxxviii. 4, The Vulgate trans- 
lation of this word, by arulam, an hearth, 
which is distinguished from the craticula 
zenea, or brazen grate, plainly favours 
the interpretation here given. 

m5"5 ‘ 

As a N. (from 5 to cut, penetrate, and 
mod to be hot, warm). The crocus or 
saffron. “Τὸ is, says Dr. Quincy, one 
of the greatest cordials of any simple the 
whole Materia Medica supplies, and as 
effectually promotes a diaphoresis.”” And 
the ingenious authors of the New and 
Compiete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
say, “ It is a high cordial, and a yery 
powerful aperient, detersive, and resol 
vent.” This account fully justifies the 
composition here given of its Hebrew 
name, and shews the propriety and de- 
scriptiveness thereof, [Ὁ is once used in 
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setting forth the charms of Solomon’s 
royal bride, Cant. iv. 14; where LXX 
Kpoxos, and Vulg. Crocus.. 

bp 

Perhaps from 193 or ἘΞ ἐο cut off, and bn 
for xbn to fill, as in Job xxxii. 18. Ezek. 
xxvii. 16. 

I. AsaN. A full ear of corn, or collectively, 

Sull ears of corn, cut fromthe stalk. Lev. 
ii. 14. xxii. 14. 2 K. iy. 42. 

Il. A fruitful field or country. Jer. ii. 7. 
iv. 26. xlviii. 33, & al. Isa. x. 18. xvi. 16. 
xxxvii. 24, the forest of its (Lebanon's) 
fruitful field. Such a fruztful spot thére 
actually is in a rupture of the mountain 
Lebanon, concerning which see Vitringa, 
and under 72? VI. 

III. Carmel. It is the name of two places ; 
one, “ a city in the tribe of Judah, 
situated on a mountain of the same name, 
in the southern part of Palestine. Josh. 
xv. 55, & 4]. The other, a moun- 
tain to the south of Ptolemais, and the 
north of Dora, upon the Mediterranean. 
It belonged (probably) to the Tribe of 
Manasseh, Josh. xix. 26.” Calmet. No 
doubt both these places had their names 
from the fruitfulness of their soil. See 
1 Sam. xxy. 2. Jer. 1. 19. . Amos i. 2. 
Micah vii. 14; and Bochar, vol. ii. 
532, 533. Cant. vii. 5, or 6, Thy head 
upon thee is like Carmel ; namely, on ac- 
count of the various coloured ribbands, 
flowers, and jewels inimitation of flowers, 
with which it was adorned. Comp. Κλ- 
tringa on Isa. xxxv. 2; Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague’s Letter xxix. vol. ii. p. 14, 15; 
and Harmer’s Outlines, p. 111, &c. 

IV. As a N. 549 A kind of purpura or 
purple fish, which used to be taken near 
the last mentioned mount Carmel. Hence 
it is used for purple or crimson, 2 Chron. 
ii. 7, 14, or 6, 13.iii. 14. See Bochari, 
vol, iii. 725. 

055. Chald. 

As aN. A throne, from Heb. sd the same, 
4 being inserted, as in the Chald. px 
from Heb. 738, in Chald. oranw from 
Heb. naw. It occurs not in the absolute 
or emphatic form singular, but in the 
construct, and in the plur. 7iD72. occ. 
Dan. vii. 9. See Chaldee Grammar, 
sect. lii. rule 9. 

ἘΞΟἽΣ or pod 

It occurs only Ps. Ixxx. 14, and is rendered 
by some translators, 10 root up, to eradi- 
cate, thus the Targum 1921)" hath dug or 
rooted up, and Vulg. exterminavit ; by 
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others, To ravage, waste, so the LXX 
ελυμηνατο, and Jerome vastavit. But, 
according to either of these interpreta- 
tions, I know not of what words the V. 
can be probably compounded, On the 
authority of thirteen MSS. and one 
printed edition D129 is the belly, Jer. 
li. 84. (comp. under w2); and hence 
as a V. may very naturally signify to 
cram or fill the belly. Aben Ezra lon 
ago explained ΤΠ) 2) by μμαπάμθν "αν 

ed his belly, 710, with, or from it; 
which seems as probable an exposition 
as any I have met with; and in this 
view 39092" may perhaps be best di- 
vided into two words, though printed as 
one; and for other instances of a similar 
kind, see under 1490. The Syriac trans- 
lation favours Aben Ezra’s interpreta- 
tion; for it renders the word by 7328 
hath eaten tt; so Symmachus by κατε- 
veunoaro αὐτὴν hath fed upon it; and 
another Hexaplar version to the same 
purpose, xareCoonyby αὐτῆς. 

a} 2p) 

As aN. once, Esth. i. 6; where the LXX 
render it by a word derived from the He- 
brew, καρπασίινοις, and Vulg. carbasini. 
But what did the translators intend by 
these words? Scheuchzer in his Physica 
Sacra conjectures that the Heb. p52 
may mean cloth made of the Asbestos or 
Amiantus. That this extraordinary mi- 
neral and its use were well known to 
the ancients is evident from the follow- 
ing passage cited from Dioscorides, lib. v. 
cap. 156. ““Λιθος ἀμίαντος yevvaras μὲν 
εν Κυπρῳ, ςυπτηριᾳ onxisn eormws, ὃν 
ἐργαζόμενοι ὑφασματα τοοιδσιν εξ aure, 
ovros ἱμαντωδες, woos Ssav, ἃ Bandera 
εἰς WUC, φλόγενται μεν, λαμπρότερα δὲ 
εξερχονταὶ, μὴ κατακαίομενα. The mi- 
neral called amiantus is produced in 
Cyprus, and resembles the scissile or 
plumose alum: and as it is flexible, they 
manufacture and make it into cloth, 
an an object of curiosity; for 7f one 
throws this cloth into the fire, it burns 
indeed, but without being consumed, and 
comes out more beautiful.” Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. xix. cap. 1, speaking of the 
same, says, “‘ Inventum est edzam quod 
ignibus non absumeretur. Vivum 7d 
vocant, ardentesque in focis convivi- 
orum ex eo vidimus mappas, sordibus 
exustis splendescentes igni magis, quam 
possent aquis. Regwm inde funebres tu- 
nice corporis favillam ab reliquo separant 
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cinere. Nascitur in desertis adustisque sole 
Indie, ubi non cadunt imbres, inter diras 
Sserpentes ; assuescitque vivere ardendo,ra- 
rum inventu, difficile textu propter bre- 
vitatem. Rufus de cetero color splen- 
descit zgni. Cum inventum est, eequat pre- 
tia excellentium margaritarum.—Huic 
lino principatus in toto orbe. We meet 
also with a kind of linen which is not 
consumable by fire. They call it living 
(or immortal) ; and I have at feasts seen 
towels made of it, burning in the fire, and 
in this manner more thoroughly cleansed 
than they could have been by water. Of 
this are made the funereal vests of kings, 
to preserve the ashes of their bodies se- 
parate from the rest. It is produced in 
. the desert and parched regions of India, 
where no rain falls, and horrid serpents 
abound ; and is wont to thrive by heat, 
is rarely to be found, and hard to weave 
by reason of its shortness. Moreover its 
red colour grows bright by fire. When 
found it is in price equal to the best pearls. 
—This is the most valuable kind of linen 
in the whole world.” And therefore, sup- 
posing it known at that time, was the 
more proper to adorn the royal banquet- 
ing place of Ahasuerus. Thus have [ 
given at large Scheuchzer’s conjecture 
that ΘΕ 5 might mean the cloth made of 
the mineral called Asbestos or Amiantus. 
But I must now remark, that, though 
we suppose this kind of cloth well known 
to the Persians in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, yet it is hardly to be ima- 
gined that it could be procured in quan- 
. tities sufficient to form any considerable 
part of that vast * veil or umbrella, which 
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gardens, which court, we are informed, 
was sufficient to contain all the people 
in Shushan, the metropolis (for so we 
ought, with Montanus, to render the 
Heb. m2"), both great and small, and 
which therefore must consist of many 
acres. Thus Josephus, Ant. lib. xi. cap. 6, 
§ 1. “SKHNQMA σηξαμενὸς ex χρυ- 
TEWY καὶ ἀργυρεων “χίονων, ὕφη λιγεᾶ και 
τοορφύρεα κατ᾽ αὐτῶν διεπετάσεν, wise 
πολλᾶς μυριαδας κατακλινεσθᾶ!ι. (Ατ- 
taxerxes) having caused a tent, or pavi- 
lion, to be pitched, supported by golden 
and silver pillars, hangings of linen and 
purple were spread over them, so that 
many myriads of persons might sitdown.” 
As ἭΠ᾽ and ban, with which D572 is 
joined, denote white and blue; so the 
Chaldee. Targumist, the English and 
French translators take this last word 
for the name of a colour, green. -But the 
LXX and Vulg. whose authority seems 
preferable, render it, the former by καρ- 
πασίνοις, the latter by carbasinis, made 
of fine linen; and Taylor says, “1 in- 
cline to think it is callico,” and accord- 
ingly translates the text (under) white 
callico, and blue, fastened with cords of 
Jine linen and purple, &c. So Castell had 
formerly interpreted D> by cotton, and 
remarked that this interpretation was 
confirmed by the Syriac Version ‘ny 
2191 Thorn-wool, and by the Arabic 
word DH) signifying cofton. "The ety- 
mology of ὉΞῚ9 is uncertain; but the 
Greek xacracos, and Latin carbasus, 
seem plain derivatives from that oriental 
word. 





Concordance in p593, and Harmer’s Observations, 


was expanded over the court of the royal| νο" i, ps 189. 


* See Shaw's Travels, p- 208 ; Taylor’s Hebrew 
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b 2. With a V. of the infinitive, To, for to. 
A Particle. It seems to be derived or} Gen. i. 14, & al. freq. 

abridged from 5s, and before Nouns has|3. Into. Lev. viii. 20. Cant. iv. 16. 

nearly the same uses as that Particle. 14, Towards, Isa. li. 6. Ezek. v.10. Jon. 
1, To, unto. Gen. xxiv. 54, & al. freq. 


Ὁ 


about. Gen. xii. 15. 

5. For, because of, on account of. Num. vi. 
7. 1K. xx. 7. Ps, exix. 20. Comp. Gen. 
iv. 29, 

6. After. Gen, vii. 10. Ἶ 

7. With an infinitive V. After that. Exod. 
xix. 1. 

8. According to, Gen. i. 11, & al. 

9, Of, concerning, touching. Gen. xx. 13. 

10. As to, as for, κατα. Ley. xi. 26. Ec- 

~ cles. ix. 4. Isa. xxxii. 1. . 

11. In respect of, for. Gen. iv. 1, 9. 

12. For, instead of. Gen. xi. 3. 

13. As it were. Josh. vii. 5. Lam. i. 17. 

14. For, for the use of. Gen. xlvii. 12. 

15. Of time. At, about, Gen, viii. 11. Josh. 
ii. 27. Within, Ezra χ. 8. 

16. Of place, it denotes nearness, At, about, 
before, with. Num. xi, 10. 1 K. vi. 22. 
Exod. xiii. 7, & al. 

17. It denotes possession or property, Gen. 
xlviii. 5. ton > Mihi sunt, They are to 
me, t.e. they are mine, & al. freq. Comp. 

_ Exod. ix. 4. 

18. With, together with. Gen. xlvi. 26. 
Exod. xiy. 28. 1 Chron. xiii. 1. 

19. In, denoting the state. Isa. i. 5. 

20. Out, out of, Lat. E, Isa. liv. 12. Psal. 
xii. 7. Exod. xxxv. 34, Lev. vii. 26. 

21, When 5 is prefixed to the infinitive 

. mood, the expression is often elliptical, 
and must be supplied by such words as 

. began, Ezra iii. 12. 1 Sam. xiv. 21 ;— 
could, Jud. i. 19;—can, Eccles. iii. 14. 
Ezra ix. 15;—might, ought, or must, 
Esth. iv. 2, 1 Chron. xv. 2. xxii. 5. 
Comp. Esth. i. 15. vi. 6. 2 K. iv, 13, 14. 
—is, are, or were wont, use or used. Isa. 
ii. 4. xxi. 1. Prov. xvi. 30. Jer. iii. 1. 
xliv. 19. Mic. vii. 3. 

22, Redundant, or rather abridged from > 
the. See 1 Chron. iii. 2. v. 2. xxix. 22. 
2 Sam. xvii. 16. Joby.2. Psal. xxi. 9. 
Prov. xxii. 6. Jer. xxx. 12. xl. 2. Ezek. 
xv. 3. Mal. ii. 12. 

ad 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 


asd or 212 signifies 10 be thirsty. ΑΒ ἃ], 


N. fem. plur. nixon Droughts. occ, 
Hos. xiii. 5; where many of Dr, Kennz- 
colt’s Codices read mi21xbn and masxdn. 
To confirm this exposition the learned 
Bochart has observed, that from this 
Root ad or 21d, a part of Africa was 
anciently called Libya, from its parched 
dies soil, according to that of Lucan, 
ib. 1. 
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per calidas Libye sitientis arenas, 

Thro? thirsty Libya’s burning sands. 
The tora or Libyans are mentioned in 
Scripture. 2 Chron. xii. 3. xvi. 8. Dan. 
xi. 43. Nah. iii. 9. 

m2 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal and Niph. To be weary, tired, 
wearied or tired out, to faint or fail, as 
JSrom weariness. See Gen. xix. 11. Exod. 
vii. 18. Isa. i. 14. Job iv. 2, “Mm Wilt 
thou not, (annon?) (if) we attempt to 
speak to thee, xn be weary or unable to 
bear it? Comp. ver. 5. In Hiph. To 
make weary or faint. Job xvi. 7, And 
now it (my grief, ver. 6.) hath made me 
weary. Isa. vii. 13. Mic. vi.3. AsaN. 
fem. n> Weariness. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 12, 
nxbn tonsn Labours, (have been or are) 
a weariness, i.e. Great pains have been 
taken by Jehovah (comp. Isa. i. 14, Mal. 
ii. 17.) and his Prophets with this filthy 
pot. To this purpose the Vulg. Multo 
labore sudatum est. As aN. fem. mon 
Weariness, travel. occ. Exod. xyiii. 8. 
Num, xx. 14. Lam. iii. 5. Neh. ix. 32. 
So with Ὁ for mp what? prefixed (as 
in mo Exod. iv. 2. t02>n Isa, iii. 15. 
Comp. under Ὁ 11.) mxbno What weari- 
ness? occ. Mal. i. 13. seg 

II As a Particle denoting defect or ne- 
gation, xd, as ps Not, from ps; and ba 
Not, from 92 to wear, waste away, 
which see, 

1. Not, Gen. iii. 1, & al. freq. It is written 
with a} inserted, >. Jer. xlix. 20, & al. 

2, Nay, no. 1 Sam, viii. 19. 

3. Joined to nouns, Without. 2 Sam. xxiii. 

.A, 1 Chron. ii. 30. 

. It is frequently interrogative (and..so 
affirms in the strongest manner), even 
though no sign of interrogation be added, 
as 2 K. ν. 26. Lam. iii. 38. Jon. iy. 11. 
Hos. ii. 2, & al. 

5. It is used like a N. Job vi. 21. For now 

Ὁ tone ye are become a not, a nothing, 
τὸ μηδεν. Job iv. 6, δὴ thy piety, &c. 
nothing? ‘ Adeone nihil?” Schultens. 
Job viii. 9, For we are of yesterday 8» 
ya and know nothing—ede τὶ ἰδμεν. 
Comp. Obad. ver. 16, and observe that 
many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices there 
read 85>. Comp..under 8 VI. 1. 

6. εὐ preceding a N- imports the total ne- 
gation of what is expressed by the Noun: 
pond the no-wood, i.e. the staff's master, 
who is of a quite different and far su- 
periour nature to that of the wood, Isa. 
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NOON) 
x. 15; where see Vitringa and Bp. 
Lowth ; and comp. Isa. xxxi. 8. lv. 2. 
Job xxvi. 2, 3. Amos vi. 13. Hos. 
xi. 9. 
ILI. x5, compounded with 2 in, with, into, 
ἈΞ or 813 
1. Of time, In not—i. e. before. Job xv. 32. 
2. Beyond, besides. Lev. xv. 35. 
3. With not—i.e. without. Num. xxxv. 23. 
Isa. lv. 1. 
4. By not—Deut. xxxii. 21. Jer. v. 7. 
5. In not—in defect of, for want of. Prov. 
xiii. 23. : 
6. Into (what) not—SJer. ii. 11. 
7. For (what) not.—Isa. lv. 2. 
8. Not according to, otherwise than. 2 
Chron. xxx. 18. 
9. Not by, not by means of, without. Job 
o> Oe δι} 0. 
IV. #5, compounded with > with, to, of, by, 
for, on account of. 
sob 
1. With not—i.e. without. 2 Chron. xv. 3. 
2. To (who) not—Hos. ii. 23, or 25. Job 
οἱ xvi. 2. 
OF or by (who) not—Isa. ἴχν. 1. 
or not, on account of not—Amos yi. 
13. . 
5. For not—as it were not. 
16. 
V. As a Particle sid expressing weariness 
or failing of mind from longing desire.— 
O that! Would to God that! occ. Isa. 
xlyiii. 18. Ixiv. 1. 1 Sam. xiv. 30. In 
. this last cited text the expression is ir- 
_ regular and unconnected, but beautifully 
pathetic. For similar instances see Exod. 
εὖ xvi.8,. 1 Sam. xxv.22. On Lam. i. 12, 
see Targ. and Vulg. O, and LXX οἱ, 
Interject. 
ord 
I, To involve in a covering, hide. occ. 
2 Sam. xix. 4, or 5, And the King ox) 
vip Ms covered his face. So the LXX 
ἔκρυψε τὸ τορόσωπὸν αὐτῷ. Comp. under 
mani. In an intransitive sense, To be 
hidden, to lie hid. occ. Job xy. 11, As 
a N. wx Concealment, secrecy. occ. Jud. 
iv. 21, onda In secret, secretly. xd used 
~adverbially, Secretly, quietly. occ. Isa. 
viii. 6; where LXX ἡσυχη, and Vulg. 
cum silentio, silently. 
If. δῦ Stooping. See under ox. 
Der. Greek Ayfw (2d Fut. Aadw) and 
ἡ the Latin /ateo to lie hid, whence Eng. 
. latent. 
ND 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 


3. 
4, 


Job xxxix. 
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and Arabic signifies to send, and in the 
Hith. or passive conjugation of the for- 
mer language, to serve, minister unto, 
From these uses of the oriental Root, and 
from the applications of the following 
Heb. Nouns, I apprehend the Eng. 
Verb To employ, meaning either others 
or oneself, will very nearly express the 
idea of the Heb. ἐκ ἃ ᾿ 

I. As ἃ N. with a formative Ὁ. 4850 One 
sent or employed by another, a messenger, 
a legate, an agent. As St. Austin says 
of Αγγελος in Greek (by which the LXX 
generally render this N.), so we may truly 
say of ἽΝ᾽ in Heb. “ Nomen non Na- 
ture sed Officii; It is a name not of 
Nature, but of Office.” It is applied, 

1. To ahuman agent, messenger, or ambas- 
sador. 2 Sam. ii. 5. xi. 19, 22, 23, 25. 
Proy. xiii. 17. 

. In Plur. To soldiers, or rather perhaps 
generals or lieutenants, legati. occ. 2 
Sam. xi. 1; on which text see Bate’s 
Note in his New and Literal Transla- 
tion; but observe that twenty-four of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read torndnit 
the Kings, which is also the word in 1 
Chron. xx. 1. 

3. To a prophet. Hag. i. 13. 

. To a priest. Mal. ii. 7. Comp. Eccles. 
v. 5, or 6. 

5. To the created agents of nature or powers 

of the heavens, as being Jehovah's agents 

or ministers. See Psal. ciii. 19, 20, 22. 

civ. 4. cxlviii. 2,3, 4. Jobiv. 18. Comp. 

Psal. Ixxviii. 49; and see Dr. George 

Campbell's Prelim. Dissertations to the 

Gospels, p. 371, &c. 

6. We often read of the bn Angel (and 
sometimes Angels) of Jehovah, or of the 
Aleim ; that is, his agent, personator, 
mean of visibility or action; what was 
employed by God to render himself visible 
and approachable by flesh and blood. 
This ἽΝ or angel was evidently a hu- 
man form surrounded or accompanied by 
light or glory, with or in which Jehovah 
was present. See inter al. Gen. xix. 1, 
12, 16. (comp. Gen. xviii. 1, 16, 22.) 
Jud. xiii. 6, 21. Exod. iii. 2, 6. Comp. 
Gen. xlviii. 16. And on this subject of 
angels the reader will do well to consult 
Bate’s Critica Hebreea, under x50, and 
his excellent Enquiry into the Similitudes, 
p- 30, ἅς. 

7.1n several of the passages referred to un- 
der Sense 5, as well as in others, ΡΟ 
has been supposed to signify created intel- 
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ligent Angels: the strongest of these texts 
are, I apprehend, Psal. xci. 11. ciii. 20. 


(comp. 2 Thess.i. 7.) Ps. civ. 4. exlviii. 2. 


(comp. 1 K. xxii. 19, under δὲν III.) 
Job iv. 18, Ps. Ixxviii. 49; in which 


last text evil angels are mentioned, and 


are by some thought to mean evil spirits 
or devils (comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 14, &c.) ; 
and this opinion seems in some measure 
confirmed by Wisdom xvii. particularly 
by ver. 4,9, 15. But the several texts 
above cited, together with their respect- 
ive contexts, and parallel passages, the 
attentive reader will, no doubt, consider, 
and then judge for himself. 

II. As a N. fem. nsdn plur. ΠΊΘΗ An 
embassy or message. occ. Hag. i. 13. 

II]. As aN. fem. 12890 Employment, work, 
workmanship, business, affair. See Num. 
iv.3. Jon. i. 8. Exod. xx. 9. xxxv. 21. 
Gen. ii. 2. xxxiii. 14, xxxix. 11. 

Dex. Lat. Lego to send asa deputy, whence 
compound delego, and Eng. Legate, de- 
legate. Also French Laguazs, Spanish La- 
cayo, Danish Lacket, and Eng. Lackey. 

TON 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew ; but Verbs, 
which seem derived from this Root, in 
Arabic signify, To meet together, to co- 
alesce, agree, or the like.. See Castell. 
As a N.tond and ond A people, or na- 
tion, a number of men consociatedtogether, 
and composing acommunity. Gen. xxv.23, 
& al. freq. In Isa. li. 4, seven of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices for the printed read- 
ing 18> my nation, have TK nations, 
i. e. O ye Gentiles ; so for the preceding 
word ny O my people, two of his Co- 
dices read tony O peoples. See Bp. 
Lowth’s Note. 

Der. Loam, tenacious earth; also, aloom. 


? 
a) ma 


Occurs not as a Verb in the simple form 
(see below 125), but the idea appears to 
be, To vibrate, librate, move to and fro, 
or up and down. Hence 

I, As aN. 25. The heart, from its vibratory 
motion, pulsation or beating. ““ This 
motion of the heart is wonderful ; it con- 
tinues to the utmost period of life, day 
and night, without a single moment’s 
interruption or intermission, and is per- 
formed more than an hundred thousand 
times every day*.” Gen. xlv. 26, & al. 


* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences. 


freq. ““ The Scripture, saith Cocceius, 
attributes to the heart, thoughts, reason- 
ings, understanding, will, judgment, de- 
signs, affections, love, hatred, fear, joy, 

‘sorrow, anger; because when these 
things are in a man, a motion is perceived 
about the heart.’ This confirms the 
observation that the Hebrew language 
describes the motions or passions of the 
mind by the effects they have on the 
body. Comp. under ΠΕΣ V. See Gen, yi. 
5, 6. Exod. iv. 14, & al. freq. 

2 25 A heart and a heart, i. e. a double 
heart, or, as it were, two different hearts. 
Psal. xii. 3. 1 Chron. xii. 33. Comp. 
Deut. xxv. 13. Jam. i. 8. 

25 by 755 To speak according to the heart, 
is, to speak what is pleasing or comfort- 
able. See Gen. xxxiv. 3. Ruth ii. 13. 
2 Sam. xix. 7, 2 Chron. xxxii. 6. Isa. 
xl. 2, But this expression, when applied 
to the heart of the person speaking, im- 
ports to speak in one’s own heart, i. 8. in- 
wardly, or to oneself. See 1 Sam. i. 13. 

oe 25 cow, or b—To put the heart to, is to 
attend to, regard, mind or consider. See 
1 Sam. xxv. 25. 2Sam. xviii.3. Jobi.8. 
So τῦ ab nw 2 Sam. xiii. 20. Comp. 
Ps. Ixii. 11. 

25 5x mw To lay or take to heart. 2 Sam. 
xix. 19. 7 

Plur. ΠΣ and nab Hearts. Ps. vii. 10. 
Isa. xliv. 18. 

II. The middle or inner part of any thing, 
as the heart is of the body. Exod. xv. 8. 
Deut. ivy. 11. 2 Sam. xviii. 14. Jon. ii. 4, 
& al. 

Ill. As a N. fem. in Reg. nab The heart, 
or midst. Ezek. xvi. 80, Exod. iii, 2. 
But in the last quoted passage may it not 
signify the brandishing flame from its v= 
bratory motion? So the Targum explains 

“it by mandw, the LXX (Alexand.) by 
λόγι; and the Vulg. by flamma, fame. 

229 I. To move, or toss up and down. It is 
spoken of cakes fried in a pan, or of pan- 
cakes. occ. 2 Sam. xiii. 6, 8, And she took 
the dough, wom and kneaded, 229m 
and tossed (it) in his sight, bwam and 
dressed the cakes. In this passage it 1s to 
be observed, that 225 is distinguished 
both from w> to knead, and from 22 to 
dress, which agrees with the interpreta- 
tion of the word here given. As aN. 
fem. plur.my229 Cakes tossed and fried in 
a pan, pancakes. So Montanus, Lagana. 
occ. 2 Sam. xiii. 6, 8, 10. 

Or else perhaps the V. 22> in the aboye 
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_ passages may refer to the turning of the 
cakes while baking, and so M229 denote 
cakes frequently turned. Thus Rauwolf* , 
speaking of his entertainment in a tent 
on the other side of the Euphrates, says, 
“« The woman was not idle neither, but 
brought us milk and eggs to eat, so that 
we wanted for nothing: she made also 
some dough for cakes—she laid them on 
hot stones, and kept them turning, and at 
length she flung the ashes and embers 
over them, and so baked them thoroughly. 
They were vety good to eat, and very 
savoury.” Do not these circumstances 
seem to agree with those of Zhamar's 
cookery? 

II. As a N. 125 The heart. Gen. xx. 5, 6, 
& al. freq. (See above 25 I.) Hence as 
a V. in Niph. To be endued with heart, 
i. 6. with wisdom or understanding. occ. 
Job xi. 12. comp. Exod, xxxy. 25, 26. 
Proy. ii. 2. viii. 5, Isa. vi. 10. xxxii, 4. 
xliy. 18. Dan, x. 12. John xii. 40. 
Luke xxiy. 25. Also in a privative sense, 
as τὺ, wow, &c. in Kal, fo take away, 
ravish the heart. occ. Cant. iy. 9, twice. 
On 1 Sam. xiii. 14, comp. Acts xili. 22, 
and see Chaldee Targ. and Dr. Chandler's 
Review of Hist. of the Man after God’s 
own Heart, p. 85, &c.; and to what he 
has written I add, that, by translating 
12259 in the most obvious and natural 
manner, after his (instead of hzs own) 
heart, the expression would convey a 
much less emphatical meaning than it 
has been supposed to have. 

Der. Lat. libro, whence Eng. librate, libra- 
tion. Also Eng. leap. Lat. liber free, 
whence liberty, liberal. Lat. lubet, libet, 
and Libido, denoting inclination or de- 
sire ; whence Eng. /ibidinous. Also, love. 
Saxon libban, and lypian; whence Eng. 
live. Saxon leor, beloved, agreeable ; 
whence Eng. lief or lieve, and old Eng. 
lever or liver, rather. Perhaps Lat. La- 
bium, and Eng. Lip. 

sad 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies in the first conjugation to milk 
or stroke. out the beestings or first milk, 
and in the fourth to suckle with the first 
milk ; and hence, says Bochart, the name 
of the lioness, whose milk is thick like 
beestings. Comp. Castell. As aN. then 
72 A lioness, properly when giving suck, 
ἢ τς σχυμγᾶς SyAateca. Thus Ezek. 


* Cited in Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 248. 


xix. 2, What is thy mother? wad a 
lioness : M¥27 she lay down among lions, 
ΣΡ ΠΩΣ she brought up her whelps 
among young lious. Bochart farther re- 
marks that 3°25, notwithstanding its ter- 
mination, may as well be feminine, as 
Ἵ ἃ mare, iY ἃ she-goat, pins a she-ass, 
and others; and that it has two plurals, 
one t'829 (as he writes it, and as many 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read), Psal. 
lvii. 5, ending like a masculine Noun (as 
tony she-goats, ἘΞ ὈΤΤῚ ewes, &c.) and the 
other plainly feminine ns2> Nah. ii. 13. 
Nor need we wonder, adds he, that the 
825 or lioness is reckoned among the 
fiercest lions ; as in Gen. xlix. 9. Num. 
xxiii. 24, xxiv. 9. Deut. xxxiii. 20. Job 
iv. 11. xxxviii. 39, or xxxix. 1. Psal. 
lyii. 5. Isa. v. 29. xxx. 6. Hos. xiii: 8, 
Nah. ii. 11, 12, or 12, 13; for the dion~ 
ess equals, or even exceeds, the lion in 
strength and fierceness, as he proves from 
the testimonies of ancient writers, which 
see in his vol. ii. 719, 720. The above 
cited are all the passages (except Joel 
i. 6.) where the word occurs. Nor do I 
see any text where it may not signify a 
lioness or lionesses actually giving suck, at 
which time they are peculiarly fierce and 
dangerous. See Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. 
viii. p- 120, 12mo. 


525 See under 72 
iad 


To fall, tumble. occ. Prov. x. 8, 10, ps. 


iv. 14. The LXX in Prov. x. 8, render it 
by ὑποσκελισθησεται shall be supplanted, 
tripped up. 


Der. Lat. Labor, lapsum, whence Eng. 


i 


μὴν 


lapse, collapse, elapse, &c. 


[. In Kal, To whiten, make white. occ. 


Dan. xi. 35. In Hiph. To be white. oce. 
Ps. li. 9. Isa. i. 18. Joeli. 7. In Hith. 
To be made white. Dan. xii. 10. As aN. 
125 Whiteness, white. Gen. xxx. 35, 37, 
& al. freq. 


II. As a N. fem. m5, plur. toad, 4 brick, 





from its whiteness, for in the east their 
+ bricks are of this colour. In Ezek. iy. 
1, 7325 seems to denote a tile flat and 
thin, like a Roman brick. 

Isa. Ixv. 3, ἘΣΘ Dy Combpn, Offering 
by fire upon the tiles which formed the 
flat roofs of their houses. (Comp. under 
aa.) This idolatrous practice is men- 
tioned Jer. xix. 13. xxxil. 29. Zeph. i. 5; 


¢ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i p. 175, &c. 
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and from 2 K, xxiii. 12, it appears that 
the idolaters sometimes on the roofs of 
their houses erected altars, probably of 
érick or tile. See Diodati’s and Bishop 
Lowth’s Notes on Isa. Ixy. 3. As a V. 
To make bricks. Gen. xi. 3, & ἃ]. It is 
evident from the texts just cited that the 
Tower of Babel was built of burnt bricks 
and asphaltus. So, according to Berosus, 
cited by Josephus (Cont. Apion. lib. i. 
cap. 19, 20.) both Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nabonnedus built the walls of Babylon 
εξ omrns wawie καὶ acgaare of burnt 
brick and asphaltus. 

nad nwyn A paved work, or pavement 
(as) of bricks or tiles; so LXX Ἐργον 
αὐλινθε a tiled work ; and French Trans- 
lation, Un ouvrage de quarreaux. Exod. 
xxiv. 10, ““ The expression—seems to 
point to that sort of pavement which is 
formed of painted tiles (or bricks), and is 
common to this day in the east, accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw, p. 209.” Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. 1. p. 186; where see 
more ; and on Isa. ix. 9,10, see his Ob- 
servations, vol. iii. p. 87. 

As a N. 390 occ. Jer. xliii.9. It is ren- 
dered brick-kiln ; but surely this would 
hardly be placed at the entrance of Pha- 
raoh’s palace. The word more probably 
means an area paved with brick or tile, a 
bricked area. So the Hexaplar Versions 
ev Tw πλινθιῳ. 

Also, dn instrument for making bricks, a 
rectangular mould or frameinwhich bricks 
are shaped out of the clay, a brick-frame, 
‘* Forma qua ducuntur lateres.’” Coc- 
ceius. occ. Nah. iii. 14, Go tnto the clay, 
tread the mortar, 72> spun take hold on 
the brick-frame. ‘‘ When the clay was 
well trod, tempered and mixed, the next 
thing was to form it into bricks *.” 

Il]. As a N. fem. mad The white of the 
moon, the white illuminated lunar disc. 
It answers to Mn the solar flame, with 
which it is joined in the only three pas- 
sages where the word occurs in this sense. 
Cant. vi. 9. Isa. xxiv. 23. xxx. 267. 
IV. As a N. mad A species of tree, the 


white poplar, so called from the whiteness 


of its leaves, bark and wood, occ. Gen. 
xxx. 37. Hos. iv. 13. In both passages 
the Vulg. interprets it poplar, in the lat- 
ter the LXX and Aguila render it Acunys 


* See Dr. Chandler’s Life of David, vol. ii. p. 229, 
Note. 

+ See Hutchinson’s Moses’s Princip. partii. p. 463, 
c+; and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 56, 57+ 


white (i. e. poplar). So Virgil, Eel. ix. 
lin. 41, 42, 

—— Hic candida populus antro 

Imminet. 
Here o’er the grot 

Hangs the white poplar. 
And Horace, lib. ii. ode iii. line 9, 
Albaque populus. 








V. As a N. fem. 2125 and mad Frankin- 
cense, a resinous substance, produced 
from a shrub growing in the East, parti- 
cularly in Arabia. It is ofa whitish colour, 
and the best is nearly transparent. Exod. 
xxx. 34. 1 Chron. ix. 29, ἃ al. freq. 
See Bochart, vol. i. 103. ; aa 
Hence Greek Λιξανος, λιξανωτος, and 
the barbarous Lat. Olibanum. ἐπ 

VI. As a Ν. 535 Lebanon or Libanus, “a 
famous mountain (or ridge of mountains) 
which separates Syria from Palestine. 
This name was given it in all probability 
by reason of the snow, with which it is 
always covered in many places. Jeremiah 
speaks of the snow of Libanus, ch. XVlil. 
14. And Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 6, 
Precipuum montium Libanum erigit, mi- 
rum dictu, tantos inter ardores opacum 
fidumque nivibus. Of the mountains (of 
Judea) Libanus is the chief; and, what 
is surprising, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme heat of the clime, is shaded with 
trees, and perpetually covered with snow.” 
Calmet. Whether this of Zacitus be 
strictly true, may be doubted. ‘The au- 
thors of the Universal History inform us, 
in a Note on vol. ii. p. 263, that «* Rauw- 
wolf, who visited the cedars [of Libanus] 
about Midsummer, complains of the ri- 
gour of the cold and snows here. Rad- 
zeville, who was here in June, about five 
years after him, talks of the snow that 
never melis away from the mountains. 
Other travellers speak to the same pur- 
pose; among whom our Maundrell(Jour- 
ney, May 9.) represents the cedars as 
growing amongst the snow; but he was 
there in the month of May. From all 
this we might have formed a judgment 
that the cedars stand always in the midst 
of the snow: but we are assured of the 
contrary by another traveller (La Roque, 
Voyage de Syrie, tom. i. Ὁ. 89.), according 
to whom the snows here begin to melt in 
April, and are no more to be seen. after 
July; nor is, says he, any left at all but 
in such clifts of the mountains as the-sun 
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cannot come at; that the snow begins not 
to fall again till December; and that he 
himself, when he was there, saw 210 
snow at all; and it is probable he speaks 
nothing but the truth.” However, the 
snow's lying on this mountain for seven 
or eight months in the year, according 
to La Roque's account, is sufficient to 
show the propriety of its being called 
in Hebrew 7525 white. Thus perhaps 
the Alps were denominated from }2>x 
or tabi (the ἢ being dropped) by reason 
of the snows with which they are always 
covered. See Bochart, vol. i. 678. But 
besides the snows on Lebanon, Maundrell 
informs us (Journey, May 6), as to one 
part of it, that “the ground, where not 
concealed by the snow, appeared to be 
covered with a sort of white slates, thin 
and smooth.” And these might afford 
one reason for its name; even as our 
British isle might have been denominated 
Albion by the Phoenicians from }25n or 
pa>s to be white, on account of the white 
- rocks on its south-eastern coast. 
Hos. xiv. 6, His smell as Lebanon. Cant. 
iv. 15, Streams from Lebanon. Not only 
both the great and small cedars of Le- 
banon have a fragrant smell;* but Mr. 
Maundrell+ found the great rupture in 
that mountain, which “ runs at least seven 
hours travel directly up into it, and is 
on both sides exceeding steep and high, 
clothed with fragrant greens from top to 
hottom, and every where refreshed with 
fountains, falling down from the rocks 
in pleasant cascades; the ingenious work 
of nature. These streams all uniting at 
the bottom make a full and rapid torrent, 
whose agreeable murmuring is heard all 
over the place, and adds no small plea- 
sure to it.” 
Hos. xiy. 7. The excellency of the wine 
of Lebanon has been particularly noticed 
by the travellers Rauwolf. Le Bruyn, 
and La Roque, whose testimonies the 
reader may find in Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iv. p. 136, &c. to which we 
may add that of Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. 
ii. p. 366: “Le vin du Mont Liban, 
dont le Prophte Osée a fait déja Véloge, 
chap. xiv. est encore excellent.” See 
also Bp. Newcome or Hos. xiv. 7. 
wad 
I. In Kal, To put on, clothe. Gen. xxvii. 15, 


* Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 98, 
«li, 
+ Journey, p. 143, 2d edit. Sunday, May 9, 
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xxxvili. 19, ἃ al. freq. In Hiph. Zo 
cause to put on, to clothe, Gen. xxvii, 16. 
Exod. xxviii. 41, & al. freq. As aN, 
wnad and wad A vesture, garment. 2 K. 
x. 22. Gen. xlix. 11, & al. freq. Some- 
times the word wa is applied to Jehovah, 
who is said to be clothed with majesty, 
strength, honour, or the like. (See Psal. 
xciii. 1. civ. 1. Job xl.5, ἃ al.). To un- 
derstand which expressions we must re- 
collect the glorious manner in which he 
vouchsafed to appear to his people in fire, 
light and clouds. See inter al. Exod, 
xix. 16,17. Ezek. ch. i, As aN. fem. 
nwadbn Clothing. occ. Isa. lix. 17. 


II. It is particularly applied to putting on 


defensive armour. See 1 Sam. xvii.5, 38. 
Hence as a N. Job xii. 4, or 13, Who 
hath opened wir »s» ihe face of his mo- 
rion, 1. e. his morioned face? For in- 
stances of a similar Hebrew phraseology 
see Dent. i. 41. Proy. xxiv. 31. Isa. 
ii. 20. Ezek. ix. 1, 2. xxvi. 16. 


HI. In a figurative sense, 70 put on, be in- 


vested, as with salvation, 2 Chron. vi. 41... 
Isa. Ixi. 10;—with righteousness, Job 

xxix. 14;—with beauty, Isa. lii, 1. These 

and the like expressions plainly refer to 

that additional clothing which was in- 

stituted by God, and was emblematical 

of the clothing of Christ, his graces and 

righteousness, and of those glorified bo- 

dies with which true believers shall be 

clothed at the resurrection. (Comp. Rom. 

xiii. 14. Gal. iii. 27. Eph. iy. 24. Rev. © 
iii. 18. vii. 9, 13, 14. xix. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 
53, 54. 2 Cor. ν, 2—4.) So the oppo- 
site phrase of being clothed with shame, 
Ps. χχχυ. 26, & al. refers to the naked- 
ness of fallen man (comp. Gen. ii, 25. 
iii. 7, 8, 9, 10, 21.) ; and his exposure 
to the divine vengeance. 


ΓΝ. It is applied to the Spirit of God coming 


upon, and investing a man, Jud. vi. 34. 
1 Chron. xii. 18. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20.; and 
admirably expresses not only the super- 
added assistance of the Holy Ghost, but 
the sufficiency and continuance thereof. In 
the same manner St. Luke, in the New: 
Testament, recording a speech of our 
blessed Lord, applies the word evduw en- 
due, invest, to the Holy Spirit, Luke 
xxiv. 49, Tarry ye in the city of Jerusa- 
lem uniil. ye be endued, invested, evdu- 
anobe, with power from on high. And by 
a like phrase the Spirit is said to rest 
upon Christ and his disciples, Isa. xi, 2. 
1 Pet. iv. 14, 
AA 
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As aN. A Log, the smallest measure of cas 
pacity for liquids among the Hebrews. It 
contained about three quarters of a pint. 
Lev, xiv. 10, 12, & al. It occurs not as 
a V. and the ideal meaning is uncertain. 
But have we not the traces of this Root 
in the Greek Ayyw to cease, in the Swedish 
lage extremity, in the Teutonic laecken 
to be diminished, and in the Eng. lag, 


oy 


pind 


ther 3 may not be considered as ἃ Ν, 
from the Verb man, to meditate, and sv 
the passage in Eccles. rendered 305) 
And to much study (ts or is annexed) 
weariness of the flesh. 

If the > in and be radical, we may thence 
derive the Greek λέγω to speak, λογὸς a 
word or speech, whence Logic, logician, 
and Latin dego to read; whence lecture, 
lection, &c. 


lack, and leak? See Junius's Etymolog.| ond 


aah in LACK, LAG and LEAK. Ι. 

7 Ἶ 

I. To faint, fail. So the Targum nd>nwx, 
and the LXX ἐξελιπε. occ. Gen. xlvii. 13. 

II. Asa negative Particle, Not, as > from 
mx) to fail. Once, with 9 interrog. pre- 


To burn up, set on fire, kindle. Deut. 
xxxii. 22. Ps. evi. 18. Job xli. 12, or 21. 
(where see Scott.) Isa. xlii. 25. Mal. 
iv. 1. As aN. o> Flame, ignited va- 
pour. Gen. iii. 24. Comp. Ps. civ. 4. 
Ezek. i. 4. 


fixed, 5m Annon? Deut. iii. 11. So/II. As aN. masc. plur. in Reg. ΟΠ occ. 


Targ. xbit. Comp. under *515 among the 
Pluriliterals. But observe that in Deut. 
iii. 11, eleven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read 85m and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
δ}, 

ποτ In Hith. To make oneself very faint, 
to tire oneself very much. occ. Prov. 
xxvi. 18, mbmbnod As he who tireth 
himself in throwing, &c. 

Some deduce this word, as likewise mn 
Gen. xlvii. 13, from >5n to be mad, and 
render them accordingly. It is not de- 
nied but this interpretation would make 
good sense; but Ϊ do not find such a 
formation of words sufficiently authorized 
by similar instances, and the genius and 
use of the Hebrew language. Cocceius 
renders nbnbnoa by ut fariosus, as a 
madman, and adds, that it probably 
means such a madman as greatly fatigues 
himself, “ guz se multum fatigat.” Qu. 
therefore if it might not best be rendered 
a raving madman? 

an 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in the 
dialectical languages, signifies, as a Verb, 
Toflame, burn, inflame, kindle, setonfire. 

I. As Ns. and and mand 4 flame of fire. 
Jud. xiii. 20. Ps. Ixxxiii. 15, & al. 

Il. The blade of a sword, or tron-head of a 
spear, from their flashing or glistening. 
Jud. 111. 22, 1 Sam. xvii. 7. Nah. iii. 3. 
Comp. under p52 II. 

III. Asa N. fem. nanbw 4 raging flame. 
χὰ among the Pluriliterals in w. 

ἈΠ 

As a N. Meditation, study. Once, Eccles. 
xii. 12. So the LXX weacry, and Vulg. 
meditatio. It may be doubted whether 
the 5 in this word be radic¢al, and whe-| w 





Exod. vii. 11. The LXX and Theodo- 
tion render it by 'φαρμάκειαι enchant- 
ments by drugs. And I once thought the 
word might properly refer to the burning 
or heating of their magical drugs, which 
frequently made a part of their incanta- 
tions, and no doubt was originally de- 
signed to do honour to, and procure the 
assistance of, their physical gods, the 
Jjire and air. 
Thus the sorceress Canidia in Horace, 
Epod. v. lin. 24, orders her abominable 
ingredients 

Flammis aduri Colchicis. 

To be burnt in magic flames. 


Ovid in like manner describes another 
enchantress, Metam. lib. vii. fab, ii. lin. 
258, &e. 


: Passis Medea capillis 

Bacchan‘éim ritu flagrantes circuit aras, 

Multifidasque faces in fossd sanguinis αἰνὰ 

Tingit, & intinctas geminis accendit in aris. 

Terque senem flamma, ter aqud, ter sulphure lus- 
trat. ‘ 

Interea validum posite medicamen aéno 

Fervet & exsultat, spumisque tumentibus albet. 





Furious Medea, with her hair unbound, 

About the flagrant altars trots around ; 

The brands dips in the ditches black with blood ; 

And at the altars fires th’ infected wood : 

Thrice purges* him with waters, thrice. with 

ames, ἢ 

And thrice with sulphur, mutt’ring horrid names. 

Meanwhile in hollow brass the med’ cine boils, 

And, swelling high, in foaming bubbles toils. 
' Sanpys. 


And somewhat in this yiew I say I was 
formerly inclined to explain the mond of 


* Old son, whom, by her enchantments, she 
as to make young again. 


nb iii aries ἐν», 
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the Egyptian conjurers, but am now con- 
vinced that Bate’s interpretation of it by 
Jtames is both more simple and more just ; 
and with him I would refer it to those 
arlificial flames by means of which those 
jugglers deceived the sight, and substi- 
tuted serpents for staves. See his Note 
on Exod. viii. 11, in New and Literal 
Translation, &c. Comp. Wisd. xvii. 7. 

ΠῚ. As a participial N. mase. plur. oon 
Persons set on fire, i. 6. with rage and 
malice, or perhaps setters on fire, kindlers 
of mischief, incendiaries. occ. Ps. lvii. 5. 
Comp. p+ Ps. vii. 14, and Jam. iii. 6. 

Der. Light, in the sense perhaps both of 
illumination and of levity. 

Dn) 

In Hith. To be soft, mild, gentle. occ. Prov. 

xviii. 8. xxvi. 22. The LXX render it 
in the latter passage by wxAaxo1 soft, and 
the Vulg. in both places, by quasi sim- 
plicia, as it were simple, undesigning. 
Comp. Ps. lv. 22. Prov. xx. 27, 30. 
Hence perhaps Eng. A lamb. 
Schultens, however, on Prov. xviii. 8*, 
observes that in Arabic 079 signifies to 
swallow down quickly, or greedily, “ in- 
glutire celeriter, ayidé,”’ and hence he 
explains toyonbnn> in Prov. by like 
things or dainties eagerly swallowed. And 
it must be owned that this explication 
gives a very good sense, and is much 
favoured by the latter hemistich in both 
passages, DN &c. for they also (i.e. like 
things thus greedily swallowed) descend 
into the inner parts of the belly. Comp. 
Prov. xx. 27, 30. 

> Chald. 

As a Particle, 

1. The same as the Heb. 725, Therefore. 
Dan. ii! 6, 9. 

2. Besides, except. Dan. ii. 11. iii. 28. 

3. But. Ezra ν. 12. Comp. Dan. ii. 30. 

pn? ; 

Occurs. not as a V. in Hebrew, but is re- 
tained as a V. in the Ethiopic, in the 
sense of growing, increasing, augment- 
ing. Asa N. fem. npn A large company 
or assembly. So the LXX Exxayoiay, 
Aquila Ὅμιλον, and Symmachus Lus¢o- 
φην. Once, 1 Sam. xix. 20. 

mb 

I. To join, add, adjoin, couple, associate. 

Gen. xxix. 34. Num. xviii. 2. Esth. ix, 
27. Ps. Ixxxiii. 9. Isa. xiv. 1. Jer. 1. 5, 
ὃς al. As aN. nb An addition, so Aquila, 


* Comp. also Schultens’s Triga, p. 32, & seq. 
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προσθηκή, or rather (according to the 
LXX, who render it segavog a crown) 
A wreath, a diadem. oce. Prov. i. 9. iv. 9. 
Comp. Eccles, viii. 15. 

II. It is applied to binding or obliging one- 
self to a person by borrowing money or 
goods of him. In Kal, To borrow. In 
Hiph. 700 let another borrow of oneself, 
to lend, Deut. xxviii. 12, will afford an 
instance of both applications, O43 mM 
mn αὐ Ans) tora) And thou shalt cause 
to borrow (lend to) many nations, and 
(as for) thyself thou shalt not borrow, i. e. 
Thou shalt thus make many nations be 
bound to thee; but thou shalt not bind 
thyself, or be hound to them. So Isa. 
xxiv. 2, mba mbro9 As the lender, so the 
borrower ; or as the obligeor, so the obli- 
gee. Sometimes the word "D3 silver, or 
money, is added to mb in this sense, as 
Exod. xxii. 25, ny mxmbn 09 or. If 
thou shalt lend money (to) my people, or 
more literally, Jf (in or by) money thou 
shalt bind my people, i.e. to thyself, the 
particle 2 being understood (as in many 
other instances) before D2. So Neh. 
v. 4, D9 19"> We have bound (for) mo- 
ney—our lands and vineyards. 

III. As a N. fem. plur. nvd Coupled figures. 
oce. 1 Καὶ, vii. 29, 30,36. From a compa- 
rison of the former part of ver. 29th, 
with the latter, and with ver. 36, it ap- 
pears that 
Lions, Oxen and Cherubs, answer to 
Lions, Oxen and nv coupled figures, 
and to 
Cherubs, Lions and nv coupled figures. 
These n> then were Cherubs, and doubt- 
less those of the coupled kind, mentioned 
by Ezek. ch. xli. 18, 19, and having two 
faces, those of a dion and of a man, in 
union. Comp. Ezek. i. 10, and see un- 
der 32 1. This is further confirmed by 
their being attended in 1 K. vii. 36, as in 
Ezek. xli. 18, by the emblematical palm- 
trees. See more in Bate’s learned En- 
quiry into the Similitudes, &c. p.132—35. 

IV.1> A Participle expressing the adhesion, 
attention, or cleaving of the mind to any 
object. 

1. Of wishing, Would to God! O that! 

Gen. xvii. 18, & al. 

Of contemplating the object as present, 

Gen. 1. 15, FHDWIIDDUId Assuredly, Jo- 

seph will hate us. Also, If, supposing such 

a thing actually to happen, Ἐμεῖς. xiv. 15. 

Mic. ii. 11. 

V. As aN. fem. >is The large tail of one 

AA 2 


2. 
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be so called from being, as it were, a kind 
of appendage or addition to the animal. 
occ. Exod. xxix. 22. Ley. iii. 9. vii. 3. 
vili. 25. ix. 19. Bochart, vol. ii. 494, 
&c. cites many writers both ancient and 
modern who have mentioned this kind 
of sheep, and proves from their testimo- 
nies, that, in some, their faz/s equal ten 
or twelve, and in others exceed even forty 
pounds. See also Scheuchzer’s Physica 
Sacra, and plate, on Exod. xxix. 22. Lu- 
cas, Voyage au Leyant, tom. i. p. 192. 
I shall here add the curious account of 
these large-tailed sheep given by Dr. 
Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 51; 
where, after observing that they are in 
that country much more numerous than 
those with smaller tails, he adds, ‘‘ This 


tail is very broad and large, terminating, 


in asmall appendix that turns back upon 
it. It is of a substance between fat and 
marrow*” (which, by the way, shows 
the reason why in the Levitical sacrifices 
it was always ordered to be consumed by 
fire); ‘‘and is not eaten separately, but 
mixed with the lean meat in many of 
their dishes, and also often used instead 
of butter A common sheep of this sort, 
without the head, feet, skin, and entrails, 
weighs about twelve or fourteen Aleppo 
+ rotoloes, of which the tail is usually 
three rotoloes or upwards; but such as 
are of the largest breed, and have been 
fattened, will sometimes weigh above 
thirty rotoloes, and the tails of these, ten ; 
a thing to some scarce credible, These 
very large sheep being about Aleppo kept 
up in yards, are in no danger of injuring 
their tails; but in some other places 
where they feed in the fields, the shep- 
herds are obliged to fix a piece of thin 
board to the under part of the tail, to 
prevent its being torn by bushes, thistles, 
&c. as it is not covered underneath with 
thick wool, like the upper part; and some 
have small wheels to facilitate the drag- 
ging of this board after them; whence, 
with a little exaggeration, the story of 
having carts to carry their tails.” And 
this contrivance, we may add, is at least 
as old as Herodotus, who expressly men- 
tions it, lib. iii. cap. 115; where speak- 
ing of the Arabian shepherds management 
to prevent this kind of sheep from having 
* Shaw says it “ consists ofa hard solid fat, not in- 


feriour in taste to marrow.” Travels, p- 169. 
+ “A rotoloe of Aleppo:is five pounds.” 


Auagidas yap ποιευντες, ὑποδεδσι auras 
THO ϑρῆσι, ἕνος ἑκασ8δ UTHVEDS τὴν BERY 
em αμαξιδα ἑκαςην καταδεόντες. “ They 
make little cars, and fasten one of these 
under the tail of each sheep.” 

VI. As a N. znd, see among the Pluri- 
literals. 

m> Chald. 

Asa Particle, With. It occurs single in 
the Targum, in this sense, but in the 
Bible only with ;o preceding, mb yo, 
From, ᾳ. 4. From with, as the French 

: say, D’avec. occ. Ezra iv. 12. 

Ι ; 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To turn aside, decline, 
depart. occ. Prov. iii, 21. ivy. 21. In 
Niph. as a Participle nb Perverse, that 
hath turned aside or declined from the 
right way. occ, Prov. ii, 15. ili, 32. 
xiv. 2. In Isa, xxx. 12, 1153 is rendered 
perverseness, but may mean what 7s turned 
aside or diverted from the right owner. 
AsaN. nud Perversion. occ. Prov. iv. 24. 
Hence Gr. Aofos oblique. 

II. Asa N. nb The hazle or nut-tree, (so 
LXX xaguivyv), probably so called from 
its flexibility or readily turning any way. 
occ. Gen. xxx. 37. In Arabic nb sig- 
nifies the almond-tree (see Castell), and 
several Jearned men have thought that 
the word should be so interpreted in Gen. 
The almond iree, however, is in Hebrew 
expressed by avery different word, pw, 
which see. 

III. As a Pron. >, with 4 emphatic pre- 
fixed, This, this here, spoken of an ob- 
ject, to which one turns, as if it were pre- 
sent. It is either masc. 1 Sam. xvii. 26. 
Zech. ii, 4, or 8, & al. or fem. 2 K. iv. 25. 
m> The same, mase. occ. Gen. xxiv. 65. 
xxxvii. 19, So > fem. oce. Ezek. 
XXXxvi. 35. 

Der. Lose, Old-Eng. leese. 

nn? 

The idea of the word seems to be smoothness, 
or the like. [Ὁ occurs not as a V. but 

I. As a N. my, plur. mm} and mind, and 

once (Ezek. xxvii. 5.) tonn> (formed 

as naw from mpw), 4 smooth table or 

plank of wood or stone. Exod. xxiv. 12. 

Deut. ix. 9, 10. Proy. iii. 3. Cant. viii. 

9, & al. 

II. Itis spoken of the wiridity of vegetables, 
or floridity of animals, Every one knows 
the ase bland and agreeable feel with 
which these are attended. 





Of vegetables, As ἃ N. πῦρ Smooth, fresh, 
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green not withered. Gen. xxx. 37, & al. 

Ὁ is opposed to war dry, withered. Num. 

vi. 3. Ezek. xvii. 24, xx. 47. 
Of aman, As ἃ Ν. π᾿ or 4nd Floridity. 
smoothness of complexion, as opposed to 
the wrinkles, dryness, and harshness of 
the skin* in old persons. occ. Deut. 
xxxiy. 7. Comp. under np. 

Ill. As a N. δι The maxilla inferior, or 
lower jaw-bone of an animal, from its 
smoothness. Jud. xv. 15, 16; where it is 
spoken of the jaw-bone of the ass with 
which Samson slew the Philistines, 
from which transaction the place itself 
was called *nd Lehi, ver. 19: comp. ver. 
9, 17, and under who. 

{V. When spoken of man it may some- 
times be rendered the cheek; but in 
those passages it seems strictly to de- 
note the jaw-bone. See 1 K. xxii. 24. 
Ps. iii. 8. Lam. iii. 30. 

Der. A leek. Gr. λειος, and Latin levis, 
smooth. Qu? whence Eng. levigate, le- 
vigation. Also, A lea, Qu? 

Was 

To lick, lick up. See Num. xxii. 4. 1K. 

xviii. 38. Ps. Ixxii. 9. To illustrate the 
comparison, Num. xxii. 4, we may ob- 
serve from Buffon (Hist. Nat. tom. vi. 
p- 204, French edit. 12mo.) that ‘* the 
horse eats day and night, slowly, but 
almost continually ; the ox or beeve, on 
the contrary, eats quick, and takes in a 
little time all the nourishment he wants ; 
after which he ceases to eat, and lies 
down to chew the cud.” 
Hence Greek Agyw (by which or its 
compound exAzyw the LXX constantly 
render the Heb. V.) French lecher, and 
Eng. to lick. Also A leech. Qu? 

ton 

The radical idea of this word may, I think, 
with the late learned Professor + Robert- 
son, be expressed by the Latin conseruit, 
inseruit, and in Eng. by insert, join, lay, 
put or engage together, as the V. likewise 
signifies in Arabic. 

I. Asa N. cond Food, victual, in general, 
which is added to or inserted into the 
body for the sustenance of life, whether 
of men; see Gen. iii. 19. 1 Sam. xx. 27. 
Job xx. 14. Ps. xli. 10. cii. 5. Prov. 
xxxi. 14. Comp. Dan. v. 1.—or of 
other animals, Ps. cxxxvi. 25. exlvii, 9. 
Proy. vi. 8. xxx. 25. Hence as a V. in 
Kal, To eat, Vesci. occ. Job xx. 23. 


* Freshness. Bate 


cm 


Ps, cxli. 4. Prov. iv. 17. ix. 5. xxiii. 1, 6, 
Fw xond Eaten up, consumed, with 
burning heat. occ. Deut. xxxii, 24. 
Comp. under ὅθ If. and aya II. 

tom) is applied to that part of the sacri- 
fice which was burnt upon the altar, and 
which is called tond the food of God. 
See Lev. iii. 11, 16. xxi. 6. Comp. Mal. . 
i. 7, and Lowth’s Note there. 

Zeph. i. 17. cannd Their carcases (so 
Targ. pinbaz), literally, Their food, 
what might be so for the wild beasts of 
the field, and the fowls of the air. See 
Jer. vii. 33. xix. 7, 

tond Fruit, what is eatable, of a tree. Jer. 
xi. 19, Let us destroy the tree von>a with 
his fruit, i. 6. the Prophet with his pro- 
phecies or doctrine. Comp. Mat. vii. 16 ; 
and see Noldii Particul. Heb. Annot. 684. 
Chald. As a N. tond An eating, a feast. 
oce. Dan.v. 1, Comp. Job xx. 23. 

Il. As a N.tond Bread, which was and is. 
the principal part of the, food of men in 
almost all countries, particularly of the 
eastern nations; who, Dr. Shaw observes 
(Travels, p. 230), “‘ are great eaters of 
bread ; it being computed that three per- 
sons in four live entirely upon it, or else 
upon such compositions as are made of 
barley or wheat flour. Frequent men- 
tion is made of this simple diet in the 
Holy Scriptures.” So Niebuhr, Voyage 
en Arabie, tom. i. p. 188, tells us that 
“the principal nourishmentof the Orien- 
tals in general is fresh-baked bread, and 
that therefore they take especial care not 
to want for meal when they travel in the 
Desert.” freq. occ. Hence 

III. Bread-corn. occ. Isa. xxviii. 28. Comp. 
Isa. xxx. 23. Num. iv. 7. Job xxviii. δ. 
Eccles. xi. 1, and Bp. Lowth’s Note on 
Prelect. x. De Sacra Poesi Heb. p. 120, 
edit. Oxon, Svo. and p. 211, edit. Gotting. 

IV. In Kal, To engage in fighting, to fight, 
Manum seu preelium conserere. occ. Ps. 
xxxv. 1. lvi. 2,3. Comp. Jud. ν. 8. In 
Niph. To be engaged in war or battle to 

Jight. In this form it occurs very fre- 
quently; and with > following, it de- 
notes 10 fight for one, or on his side. 
Exod. xiv. 14, 25. Josh. x. 14. (Comp. 
Ps. lvi. 3.) But followed by 2 Num. 
xxi. 1, & al, freq—by toy Deut. xx. 4. 
2 K, xiii. 12.—by ὃν Deut. xx. 19. 2 K. 
xii. 17. Jev. xxxiv. 22.—by δι Jer. i. 19. 
xv. 20.—by ns Ps. xxxv. 1. Jer. xxi. 
4, 5, it signifies 710 fight against or in 
opposition to another. As a N. fem. 
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+ See his Clavis Pentateuchi, No. 379, and 2105. 


mondo Engagement, battle, war.Gen. xiv. 
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2,8, ἃς al. freq. mondo The same. occ. 
1 Sam. xiii. 22. . 

From this Root may be derived not only 
the Islandic Jem, and northern English to 
lamme, beat, and Greek Avyaivw to de- 
stroy, ravage, λοιμὸς a pestilence, λαιμος 
the gullet, λαιμαζω or λαιμασσω to 
gorge or eat tmmoderately, but also the 
Etruscan Zucumo. For the ancient “ Etru 
ria was divided into twelve tribes or can- 
tons, called in the Tuscan language Lu- 
cumonies: each of these was governed by 
its own Prince or Lucumo, and over the 
whole a King presided—As the Etrus- 
cans were a very warlike nation, and 
spoke at first a language not very differ- 
ent from the Hebrew or Pheenician, the 
word Lucumo might possibly have de- 
noted a warrior or captain. The Hebrew 
ton> had undoubtedly such a significa- 
tion.” Universal History, vol. xvi. p. 38. 

yn> Chald. 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. plur. 
in Reg. nin> Concubines. So Theodotion 
Tlagaxcirror, and Vulg. Concubine. occ. 
Dan. v. 2, 23. The Targum uses the 
N. syd, sno, and ΠΣ in the same 
sense. Perhaps they are all derivatives 
from the Heb. nd smooth, delicate, or the 
like. 

ynd 

I. To press, squeeze, crush. It is used 
both transitively or intransitively. See 
Num. xxii. 25. 2 K. vi. 32. 

II. Metaphorically, 700 crush, oppress, as an 
enemy doth. Exod. iii. 9. Jud. i. 34, 
& al. Comp. Exod. xxii. 21. xxiii. 9. 
As a N. ym Oppression. Exod. iii. 9, 
& al. 

wr 

Denotes a low hissing, whistling. or whis- 
pering sound, and may be a word formed 
by an Onomatopeia, like the English 
words just mentioned, the Greek ψιθυ- 
pitw, and French chucheter and siffler. 

I. In Hith. To whisper together. occ. 2 Sam. 
xii. 19. Ps. xli. 8. So LXX, ψιθυριζω. 
AsaN, πὸ A whisper, i. 6. a whisper- 
ing or secret prayer. occ. Isa. xxvi. 16. 
Also, A low whispering voice, such as 
their conjurers used occ. Isa. iii. 3; on 
which text observe that the prophet and 
ἘΞῸΡ the diviner are mentioned in the 
preceding verse, and that the Vulg. ren- 
ders wn? 123 by prudentum eloguit my- 
stict, skilled in mystic speech. Comp. 
Isa. viii. 19. xxix. 4. 

I]. In Hiph. To make a soft whistling 
sound, to whistle, in order to charm ser- 





pents, and render them harmless. occ. 
Ps. lviii. 6. As a N. wnd Such a charm- 
. ing or incantation of serpents. occ. Eccl. 
x. 11, Jer. viii. 17. Comp. Ecclus. xii. 
13. 
That serpents might be charmed and ren- 
dered harmless by musical sounds, was 
well known to the ancients, both Greeks 
and Romans, as the reader may find 
abundantly proved in Bochart, vol. iii. 
385, & seq. He also cites Texeira, a 
Spanish writer, who, in the first Book of 
his Persian History, says that “in India 
he had often seen the Gentiles leading 
about enchanted serpents, making them 
dance to the sound of a flute, twining them 
about their necks, and handling them 
without any harm.” To this testimony I 
shall subjoin another passage or two from 
modern writers. Thus then the Author 
of The Conformity of the East-Indians 
with the Jews and other ancient Nations, 
ch. xxviii. “Their (the Indians) en- 
chantments, or atleast such as I have 
any knowledge of, have not very much 
in them, and extend no farther than to 
taking of adders, and making them dance 
tothe music of a flute. They have several 
kinds of adders, which they keep in 
baskets: these they carry from house to 
house, and make them dance whenever 
any body will give them money. When 
any of these reptiles get into the houses, 
they get these Indians to drive them out: 
these have the art to bring them at their 
feet by the sound of their flutes, and by 
singing certain songs ; after which they 
take them up by handfuls, without recei- 
ving the least hurt.” 'To which is added 
in Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious 
Customs of all Nations, vol. iii. p. 268, 
Note, ‘‘ As to serpents, it is very proba- 
ble they may be delighted with musical 
sounds, and that the whole enchantment 
of the Bramins may centre there. Bal- 
deus, Author of the Description of Co- 
romandel, in Dutch, relates that he him- 
self was an eye-witness to this conjura- 
tion with serpents *.” 
So the judicious Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arabie, tom. i. p. 152, speaking of the 
Egyptian amusements. ‘‘ Other persons 
make serpents dance. This perhaps will 
appear incredible to those who do not 


ἘΠῚ have likewise heard a gentleman of veracity» 
who resided many years on the coast of Coromandel, 
affirm, that he himself saw an Indian by the sound of 
his flagelet bring out a very dangerous serpent who 
had hid himself in ‘a garden. 
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know the instinct of those animals: dud 
certain species of serpents appear to love 
music ; on hearing the drum they natu- 
rally rear their head, and the upper part 
of their bodies; and this is what they 
call dancing Ἐν" 

ΠῚ. Asa N. masc. plur. =»wnd Some female 
ornaments, probably so called from their 
yielding a low, whistling or tinkling sound. 
We are told by Pitts (p. 99, 100.) that 
the women of pleasure at Cairo wore their 
hair in tresses behind reaching down to 
their very heels, with little bells or some 
such things at the end, which swung 
against their heels, and made a tinkling 
sound as they went. Supposing the 
Jewish ladies to have had such a fashion, 
I should rather think it referred to by 
this word town), than, as Pi/ts himself 
does, by the Hebrew D3»; but I pre- 
sume he relied on the Eng. translation of 
this latter term by ‘‘tinkling ornaments 
about their feet.” For the citation from 
Pitis lam obliged to Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, yol. ii. p. 385; and agree with 
the excellent anthor of that work, that 
‘it is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give a sure explanation of the 

Jemale ornaments mentioned in the third 

of Isaiah.” A Lexicon-writer, however, 
is bound to do his best; and it may be 
added, that the above-cited account of 
Pitts is confirmed by Niebuhr, Voyage 
en Arabie, tom. i. p. 133; and comp. 
Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 58. occ. Isa. 
iii. 20. But, after all, Own may per- 
haps mean, as the Vulg. and our trans- 
lators render it, ear-rings. Vitringa ob- 
serves that if this be not its signification, 
then we must say, that the prophet has 
omitted this capital article of female de- 
coration, since there is no other word in 
his list to express it. A kind of ear- 
rings might be thus called from being 
made in such a manner as on the motion 
of the head to yield a low tinkling 
sound. 

109 

I. To hide, involve, inwrap, wrap up or over. 
oce. 1 K. xix. 13. 1 Sam. xxi.9. Isa. xxv. 
7. 022 In covert, covertly, secretly. occ. 
Ruth iii, 7..1 Sam. xvili. 22. xxiv. 5. 
As aN. > A covering. occ. Isa. xxy. 7. 

Il. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 5 Can- 

ες juring secrets or tricks, sleights, Preesti- 

Ὁ giz. occ. Exod. vii. 22. viii. 7, 18; in 

. * See also Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. 

p- 306. 





the two former of which passages Aquila 
renders it ygeuains sly tricks, and Sym- 
machus amoxgupxy secrets, Comp. under 
ond II. 


Ill. As a N. οὗ A kind of gum. The 


LXX and Vulg. render it Stacte, which 
is the purest kind of myrrh, distilling from 
the tree of its own accord: but this is 
expressed by a different word, F03, which 
see. And the most probable interpre- 
tation of the N. 05 seems to be that of 
Junius and De Dieu, who take it to mean 
ladanum or labdanum, which, “ is a bal- 
sam or gum oozing out of the leaves of 
the cistus tree, which is common in Cy- 
prus, and some parts of Arabia, Diosco- 
rides saith it is pulled off the beards of 
goats+, who feeding upon those leaves, 
the viscoxs juice by degrees gathers and 
hardens into little lumps upon the hair. 
Mons. Tournefort, in his Voyage to the 
Levant, describes the method of gather- 
ing this gum, in Candia. He says it is 
brushed off the shrub, in a calm day, by 
a sort of whip, to which it adheres; and 
after it is scraped off the straps, it is made 
into cakes of different sizes.” Dr. Quin- 
cy’s Dispensatory. The above account 
is sufficient to show that this gum might 
with great propriety be called by the 
Hebrew name 0 (q. d. the inwrapper) 
from its viscidity and stickiness. occ. 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. xliii. 11, The Greek 
name ληδᾶνον or λάδανον, and the Latin 
one dadanum, seem derivates from ἰοῦ. 
Hence perhaps Lat. Lethum, and Old 
Eng. Lethe, death. 


IV. To this Root may perhaps be best re- 


ferred the N. 50, which occurs. Jer. 
xliii. 9, and by the context denotes a 
hiding place, a vault, or something of that 
kind. So the Hexaplar Versions, except 
the LXX, render it by κρυφιῳ, and the 
Vulg. by Crypta; both of which words 
are from κρυπτω to hide, 


33109 
Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Arabic 


signifies, To adhere, or stick close to the 
ground. As ἃ N. fem. πο A species 
of poisonous lizard called in Arabic Wa- 
chra, and remarkable for adhering closely 
to the ground. Thus Bochart, vol. 11. 
1074, where see more. Once, Ley, xi. 30. 
The LXX render it Καλαξωτῆς, and 
Vulg. Stellio a Newt, which may con- 
firm the interpretation here given. 


t Comp. Herodotus, lib. iii, cap. 112, edit. Gale ; 


and Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xii, cap. 17. 


+ 
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win? 

I. In Kal, To whet, sharpen, or set an edge 
on a tool or instrument of metal. occ. 
1 Sam. xiii. 20. Ps, vii. 13. lii. 4. So 
Gen. iv. 22, Tubal-Cain, the seventh from 
Adam in the line of Cain, was 55 wid 
Dia) nwn) tina whetter or sharpener of 
every instrument of copper and iron (so 
Monianus, acuentem omne artificium zeris 
& ferri). This account implies great 
skill in metallurgy. For though we 
should with Mons. Goguet suppose that 
*copper might be found in a pure un- 
mixed state, yet still the discovering and 
fusing and forging of iron, and the setting 
of an edge on copper, so as to make it fit 
for a tool or instrument (which the mo- 

_ dern artist finds it very difficult to do) 
shows that Tubal-Cain had great know- 
ledge in his art. But for further satis- 
faction on the subject of ancient metal- 
lurgy I with great pleasure refer the 
curious reader to the learned, sensible, 
and entertaining account given by Mons. 
Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. 
book ii. ch. xiv. p. 140, &c. edit. Edin- 
burgh, 8vot. 

II. In a figurative sense applied to the eyes, 
Tosharpenthem, make them look sharp and 

δα τ’ as with anger. occ. Job xvi: 9. 

i 

I. To take, as a city or town, in war. Deut. 
ii. 34, & al: freq. Comp. Jud. vii. 24. 

Il. Yo take, by lots. Josh. vii. 14. Comp. 
1 Sam. xiy. 41, 42. 

Ill. To take or catch, as in a pit, snaring 
net, or the like. Isa. xxiv. 18. Jer. v. 26. 
xvili. 22. 1. 24. As a N. fem. in Reg. 
maby A trap, a gin. oce. Job xviii. 10. 

IV. To take, or catch, as a wild beast doth 
his prey. Amos iii. 4. 

V. In Hith. To catch or take hold on each 
other, as the scales of the leviathan, Job 
xli. 9, or 17 ;—as the superficial parts of 
water in freezing, Job xxxviii. 30. Comp. 
Ecclus. xliii. 20. 


Occurs not as a Verb, but the idea is evi- 
dently, 710 wind, to turn, or move round, 
or out of a rectilinear course. 

I. As a N. mase. plur. O15 Winding- 
stairs. So the LXX Ἕλικήη, and Vulg. 
Cochleam. occ. 1 K. vi. 8. 

II. As Nouns, 5% and nd, The night, q. ἃ͵ 


* Comp. Boerhaave’ 3 Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. 
p- 12, and Notes. 

+ Comp. Hesiod, Opera & Dies, lin, 149, 150; 
Annual Register for 1784, 5. Auntiq. p.78. 





the deviatrix. freq. occ. It seems pro- 
perly to denote the dark condensed air 
on the back part of the earth, which was 
and is the principal cause of its conti- 
nual deviation from a rectilinear to a czr- 
cular course. bi 

We are informed by Moses, Gen. i. 3, 
Then God said, Let light be,andlight was. 
Ver. 4, And God saw the light, that (it 
was) good (proper to perform the im- 
portant offices intended for it), and God 
divided between the light and between the 
darkness (reciprocally changed the con- 
ditions of the celestial fluid by his own 
immediate power, as the sun and moon 
afterwards mechanically did, and _ still 
do, ver. 18.) Ver. 5, And God called the 


light day (oy the bustier), and the dark- _ 


ness called he night (715): and there 
was evening and there was morning, one 
(the first) day. From the evening being 
mentioned first, it is apparent that the 
first push or action of the Spirit, when 
God divided between the light and between 
the darkness, was on the evening or 
western{ side or edge of the earth, or 
in other words, that the earth was zm- 
pelled or pushed forward from west to 
east. But the consequence of the divi- 
sion just mentioned must be, that the 
earth would decline from a rectilinear 
path the moment it began to move. For 
since it is an unvaried law of nature 
(confirmed by every possible experiment, 
and indeed by every breath we draw). 
that the grosser air constantly tends to 
rush into the finer, and will press against 
any intervening obstacle with a force pro- 
portionable to the different degrees of 
fineness on the one side and on the 
other; hence it is evident, that the air, 
being by the interposition of the earth 
made more gross on the back part there- 
of, than on that which was turned to- 
wards the centre of light, must, as soon 
as the light began to act, have pressed 
on the said back part with a considerable 
force, and caused the earth to deviate from 
a right-lined course into an ¢ntermediate 
one, between the directions of the per- 
pendicular and lateral impulse above 
mentioned; and as the same forces are 
now constantly kept up by the natural 
+ The evening edge of the earth is very properly 
called the western, because, as it is just entering into 
the darkened hemisphere, the'sun always rises later 
to it than it does to the morning edge, which is just 
entering into the enlightened one, and is therefore 
called the eastern. 
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and mechanical action of the celestial 
fluid, the earth must continue to move 
forward not in a right line, but (since 


the two forces approach to an equality) |} 
in an orbit nearly circular*. 1; 


III. As ἃ Ν. fem. mo) Some night-bird, 
the noctua, strix, or screech-owl. occ. Isa. 
xxxiy. 14. 

IV. As Particles > and xbib See among 
the Pluriliterals. 

ssbb 

Occurs not as a V. but its radical mean- 
ing seems nearly the same as that of 5}, 
namely to wind, or turn round. Sota 
and S12, 73 and #72, 3n and 83m, re- 
spectively, are nearly related in sense as 
well as in sound. As a N. fem. plur. 
nxb$ Round loops, so called from their 
form. Exod. xxvi. 4, 5, & al. The LXX 
render it by ayxvaas, which from ayxu- 
Aos, curve, bending, expresses a similar 
idea. 

“οὗ 

1. In general in Kal, To accustom or habi- 
tuate, to be accustomed or habituated. occ. 
Jer.ii.24. So Vulg. assuetus. But see 
under 7p III. 

Il. In Kal, To learn; like the English 
word learn, it is used both in the sense of 
learning oneself, and of teaching others. 
Deut. iv. 5, 10. Jer. xii. 16, & al. freq. 
Asa Particip. Hiph. Teaching. Deut.iv.1. 
2 Sam. xxii.35.—Huph. Taught. 1 Chron. 
xxv. 7,&al. Asa Participle in Kal and 
Huph. it is particularly applied to the 
beeve kind as accustomed or broken to the 
yoke. occ. Jer. xxxi. 18. Hos. x. 11. 
As aN, vobn One taught, a disciple, 
scholar. occ. 2 Chron. xxv. 8. 

ΠῚ. Asa Ν. τοῦ 4 goad, by which beeves 
are habituated or broken to the plough, 
and managed. Aquila renders it ideally 
didaxlyps.occ. Jud. iii.31; where Shamgar 
—slew of the Philistines 600 men with 
an ox-goad: and Maundrell in his Jour- 
ney, &c. at April 15, informs us, that an 
ox-goad which he had seen them still use 
in that part of the world, was of such a 
make and strength as to be a formidable 
weapon. And from Homer, Il. vi. lin. 130, 
&c. it should seem that the ox-goads used 
in his time and country were of a similar 
kind; since he there describes the vota- 


* For a further account of the scriptural principles 
of philosophy in relation to the earth’s motion, see 
Catcott’s Verw & Veteris Philosophie Principia; 


p> 


ries of Bacchus as pursued and slain by 
Lycurgus with an oa-goad, Sevowevas 
βεπληγι. See Bochart, vol. ii. 385. 


In Kal and Hiph. (dropping the forma- 
tive 1) To stay, abide, remain. See 
Ruth i. 16. Job xvii. 2. xix. 4. xxix. 19. 
xli. 13, or 22. Ps. xxv. 13. xlix. 13. 
Proy. xv. 31. Isa. i. 21. Zech. ν. 4. In 
Hiph. To cause to lodge. Job xxiv. 7. 
«It is by no means confined to the night, 
as if it wereto stay or lodge a night, orin 
the night only,” Bate ; unless this circum- 
stance is either expressed, as Gen. xxxii. 
13, 21. Num. xxii. 8.—or implied in 
the context, as Gen. xix. 2. xxiv. 54. 
xxviil. 11. xxxi. 54. Exod. xxiii. 18. 
xxxiy. 25. Jer. xiv. 8. Butsince this V. 
p> is often applied to the night, hence 
may with great probability be derived 
the Lat. /una the moon; whence Eng. 
lunar, lunation, lunacy, lunatic, sublu- 
nary. AsaN. pon A place to lodge or stay 
in. 2K, xix. 23. Josh. iv. 8; particularly, 
A place where travellers used to stop and 
lodge. Itis rendered an inn. But these 
places were very different from the 
present inns among us, and, no doubt, 
rather resembled the connacs, khanes, or 
caravanseras, which, to this day, in the 
eastern countries rarely afford any other 
accommodations than bare walls (and 
sometimes not even them) and a wretch- 
ed lodging. Travellers therefore in these 
countries are obliged to take their bed- 
ding, wine, oil, and other provisions with 
them. occ. Gen. xlii. 27. xliii. 21. Exod. 
iv. 24. Jer. ix. 2. comp. Gen. χὶν. 23. 
Luke x. 34+. As aN. fem. nnn A 
lodge, hovel, shed. occ. Isa. i. 8. xxiv. 20. 
On the former passage we may observe, 
that in the East they still have in their 
uninclosed cultivated spots lodges or 
booths, which Sir John Chardin describes 
as “ Places defended from the sun by sods, 
straw and leaves, made for watching the 
fruits of those places, such as cucumbers, 
melons, grapes, when they begin to 
ripen; under which also they sell the 
produce of such gardens.” Thus Harmer, 
Observations, vol. i. p. 454; who judi- 
ciously adds, that ‘‘ as it was so easy to” 
get over some of their fences (namely 
such as consisted of unarmed plants), 
such watch-houses might be very requisite 


+See Preface to Shaw’s Travels, 2d Edit. p, 9, 


Spearman's Enquiry after Philosophy and Theology,}11, 14, and Notes; Maundrell’s Journey, pe 1, 2; 
ch. ii; and Catcott, the son, on Creation, p.48—52.] and Volney, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 384. 
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—Comp. Shaw's Travels, p. 138; Nie- 
buhr’s Descript. de ’Arabie, p. 139. 

II. In Kal and Hiph. To dwell or harp (as 

. we say) upon a subject with discontent 
and murmurs, to grumble, Fr. gronder. 
Exod. xv. 24. xvi. 2. Num. xiv. 29. As 
aN. fem. plur. nbn, mabn, and in Reg. 
ΡΠ Repeated murmurs or murmuring 
repetitions, grumblings. Exod.xvi.7, 12. 
Num. xiy. 27, ἃ al. 

725 In Hith. To lodge oneself, to take 
. one’s abode or resting-place. occ. Job 
xxxix, 28, Ps. xci. 1. 

yb 

I. To lick up, absorb, swallow down. occ. 
Obad. ver. 16. Used figuratively, occ. 

_ Proy. xx. 25. Ina passive sense, 710 be 
swallowed up. occ. Job vi. 3; where 
Targ. pndonwn fail. Asa N.y, or, ac- 
cording to seventeen of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, yb The throat, the gullet, q. ἃ. 

. the swallow. occ. Prov. xxiii. 2. 

11. As Ns. y5tn, fem. tyd3n, A worm. The 
learned Bochart and others deduce these 
Nouns from y> to swallow, on account of 

. the rapaciousness and voracity of these 
little reptiles (see Deut. xxviii. 39.) ; but 

it seems more proper to place these 
words under bn, which therefore see. 

Der. Lat. dingo, whence linctus. Also Lat. 
lingua the tongue, whence French langue, 
langage, and Eng. language; also Eng. 

. linguist, sublingual. 

ay 

In Hiph. To deride, sneer. So the LXX 
μυκτηριζοντες, and Vulg. subsannabant. 
Once, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. The Chaldee 
Targums often use the word in the same 
sense. 

_ Hence plainly the Greek AwSy contumely, 

. derision, and its derivatives, and perhaps 
πρὸ to laugh, &c. But comp. under ay). 

av 

In Kal and Hiph. To mock, deride, sneer, 

scorn. It is a word of gesture, and is put 
either absolutely, as Job xi. 3. xxi. 8 ; 
or construed with 5, 2 or Ὁ" prefixed to 
the Noun or Pronoun following. See 
2 K. xix. 21. 2 Chron. xxx. 10. Neh. 
iv. 1. In Prov. xxx. 17, it is spoken of 
the eye, by which every one knows that 
scorn or contempt is often signified. But 
more particularly ‘* Contempt is expressed 
by raising one side of the upper lip, so 
_as to discover the teeth, whilst the other 


side has a movement like that of laugh- 


ter : the eye, on that side where the teeth 
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(even) in such gardens as had hedges.” | 
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appear, is half shut, whalst the other re- 
mains open 3 however, both the pupils are 
depressed *.” As aN. sy Scorn, derisior , 
scoffing. Job xxxiv. 7, Ps. Ixxix. 4, & al. 
In Ps. xxxv. 16, 21D seems to be a Ν, 
from ay> (the > being dropped as in 
npo 2 Chron. xix. 7, and in mnpo 
Neh. x. 31, both of them Nouns from 
np> to take), and to this purpose the 
LXX render »ym ὩΣ in the Ps. by 
efeuuurycioay μυκτηρισυνον, literally, they 
sneered a sneering, and Vulg. by subsan- 
naverunt subsannatione. As a Partici- 
ple in Niph. or a participial N. oce. Isa. 
Xxxili. 19, ped syb3 Ridiculous (Eng. 
margin) in tongue or language, as speak- 
ing what was to the Jews mere unintel- 
ligible ridiculous jargon. So mEw Ὅν 
Ridiculousness of /ip, i. e. ridiculous lips. 
oce. Isa. xxviii. 11. And thus, when God 
did on another occasion speak to the Jews 
and Proselytes of all nations by men of 
other tongues and other lips (comp. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21.) some χλευαζοντες mocking sazd 
these men are full of new wine. Acts ii. 13. 
Comp. | Cor. xiv. 23. 
een Gothic hlahgan, Eng. laugh. 
Ww 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a Noun 
has been supposed to signify barbarous, 
i.e. using a barbarous or foreign language 
or pronunciation. So Targum 87353. 
LXX βαρξαρῳ and Vulg. barbaro. But 
the word seems rather (according to Mr. 
Bate in Crit. Heb. and in his Appendix 
to the Enquiry into the Similitudes, 
Ῥ. 281, ἃς.) to be a compound of the 
particle Ὁ of (as > is often used, see Nol- 
dius’s Particles, under >, 44.) and 1) vio- 
lence, and so to refer to the violence of 
the Egyptians towards the Israelites, or 
the barbarity of their behaviour, which 
was more to the Psalmist’s purpose than 
the barbarity of their languages; even 
supposing the reality of the latter in the 
time of Moses. Once, Ps. exiv. 1. 
toy 
To swallow down eagerly, or at once, to 
gulp. It occurs not in Kal, but in Hiph. 
Once, Gen. xxv. 30, novo Let me 
swallow down; which seems well to ex- 
press Esau’s hunger and greediness. 
Der. (y being transposed) 10 glut, whence 
glutton, &c. 
ws nh ΔΤ ΣΟΥ 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
* New. and. Complete Dictionary of Arts, Article 


Passrons in Paintings 
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signifies 70 reject, detest, ““ Abegit, pro- 
τ cul abesse jussit.’’ Castell. Henceas a 


N. fem. mayb Wormwood, so called be-|y 


ες cause animals reject or refuse to eat it on 
account of its extreme bitterness. Deut. 
xxix. 18, A Root bearing—niy> worm- 
wood. (Comp. Heb. xii. 15.) But in 
this as in all the other texts of the Old 
Testament, it is used in a figurative sense 

- either for what is offensive, odious, as 
-Amos vy. 7. vi. 12 ;—or for bitter afflic- 

. tion, Proy..y. 4. Jer. ix. 15. xxiii, 15. 
Lam. iii. 15, 19. 
The above cited are all the passages of 
Scripture where the word occurs. The 
LXX generally render it by words ex- 
pressive of its figurative sense, but the 

’ Vulg. most usually by absinthium worm- 

. wood, and so Aquila, Prov. v. 4, by 
ἀψινθιον. See Martinit Lex. Etymolog. 
in Absinthium. 

Der. A loon, scoundrel. Qu? 

mab 

Occurs not as a V. but no doubt the idea 

‘ of the Hebrew word, as of the Greek 

- Atutw, λαμπας---αδος, AaumTYp, λαμ»- 
mevaw derived from it, is to shine, or the 
like. And observe that μ᾽ is inserted, as 
usual before +, not only in these Greek 
derivatives, but likewise Ὁ in the Chaldee 
sp04, and Syriac 3155 a /amp ; the for- 
mer of which words is in Jonathan Ben 
Uziel’s Targ. on Exod. xx. 2, 3, applied 
like the Heb. 5d in Gen. xv. 17. Exod. 
xx. 18, 

» Asa N. wb, plur. conwad, torn, and 
top>, A burning torch or fire-brand *, 

: Jud. vii. 16, 20. xv. 4, 5. Job xii. 5. 
Isa. lxii. 1. Zech. xii. 6, wes wd5 like 

_ atorch of fire or jire-brand in a sheaf. 
But ws td Gen. xv. 17. means aflame 

- or cone of fire in the midst of the smoky 
cloud, the emblem of the divine presence, 
as at Sinai, Exod. xix. 18. So ton» 
Exod, xx. 18, are the fames or flashes 
of fire. Comp. Ezek.i. 13. Dan. x. 6. 
Nah. ii. 5. Job xli. 11, or 19. 
The above cited are all the passages 
wherein the word occurs as an appella- 
tive Noun. 

Der. Greek and Lat. Lampas. Eng. Lamp. 
Also Lat. Jimpidus ; whence Eng. limpid, 

τ Limpidness. 

ΠΕΣ 

To incline, turn aside, decline. It is used 
both transitively and intransitively. occ. 

Jud. xvi. 29. Ruth iii, 8. Job vi. 18. 


~.* Comp, Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 429. 
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pry 
Der. Greek λαφος (Hesych.) Latin levus, 
ogi left (hand.) Qu? Lappet. Qu? 


The Hexaplar versions very frequently ren- 
der the Verb and Nouns under this Root 
by χλευαζω to mock, deride, and its com- 
pound and derivatives sxyAcuatu, 4 ταὶ 
ass, χλευασμός. See Montfaucon’s Heb. 
and Greek Lexicons at the end of his 
Hexapla. : 

In Kal and Hiph. To deride, scoff, scorn. 
Prov. iii. 34. ix. 12. Ps. exix. 51, & al. 
As Ns. > A scoffer, scorner. Ps. i. 1, & 
al. freq. pxd Scorn, a scorning, Prov. 
i, 22. xxix. 8. Isa. xxviii. "" πο Ὁ 
nivn A scoffing of, or.in, parables, ““ a 
taunting Pritts α (Eng. Transl.) Hab. 
ii. 6. But Qu? and see under pon IV. 
Job xvi. 20, »y5 yo is by some ren- 
dered, My friends mock (are mocking) 
me, so Schultens, * illusores mez, sodales 
mei ;” it may however perhaps be best 
to refer this text to the Root p>n, which 


I. 


see. But the Reader will consider and 
judge for himself. 

Il. Asa N. yn. An advocate. See under 
yoo II. 


y¥> In Hith. To scoff or mock, repeatedly, 
or continually. occ. Isa, xxviii. 22, “ Give 
yourselves up to scofling no more.” Bp. 
Lowth. As a N. mase.-plur. towyd 
Great scorners, those who scoff repeatedly 
or continually. occ. Hos. vii. 5. 

Ἵν Chald. 

Occurs not as a V. but as a participial 
N. Ἴν δ A house-steward or butler. occ. 
Dan. i. 11, 16. Some interpret the word 
as a proper name, είχαν; but as the ΠῚ 
is prefixed, it seems rather to be an ap- 
pellative. 

p 

I. To lick or lap with the tongue, as a dog 
doth water or blood. oce. Jud. vii. 5. 
1 Κι xxi. 19. xxii. 38. 

II. Asa N. p>» A species of insect, so called 
perhaps from its licking, as it were, and 
destroying vegetables. From Ps. ον. 84, 
compared with Exod. x. 4, it should seem 
to be a kind of Mans or locust: but in 
Joel i. 4. ii. 25, it.is expressly distin- 
guished from the 7298, and in the for- 

' mer text described as ravaging after it. 
Nah. iii. 16, however, proves that after 
having ravaged (and cast its slough) it 
takes wing. And the characters men- 
tioned in Joel and Nahum agree with the 
chafer or May-bug, Bpeexés, as the LXX 
render it in fivé passages out of eight 
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wherein it occurs. So Vulg. throughout 
Bruchus the chafer. Accordingly Mi- 
chaelis * thinks >>» means the chafer, 
particularly in its vermicular state, when 
it is much more destructive to plants, 
namely, by gnawing, eating, and can- 
kering their roots, than after it has iaken 
wing. Yet he does not exclude it from 
signifying the winged chafer, especially 
in Nah. iii, 16. Jer. li. 27. If bon 
(which see) means the winged chafer, 
p>» as denoting the worm from which it 
springs, is very properly placed before 
it in the two texts of Joel above cited. 
Michaelis, however, objects to Bochart’s 
derivation of pb» from pp> licking, and 
rather refers it to Arabic pb» white, as 
the chafer-worms in fact are + (and even 
the winged chafers are sprinkled with a 
whitish dust which easily comes off), or 
to Arab. 7) to hasten. 

pp? In Kal and Hiph. To lick or lap 
again and again. oce. Jud. vii. 6, 7. 
1 K. xxi. 19. 

Der. To lick (Comp. under ynb.) Old 
Lat. 712 water or liquor in general, 
whence ligueo, liquor, liquidus, and Eng. 
Liquor, liquid. 

πρὸ 

This Root often drops its injtial >. It isa 
very general word, and signifies, 7 take, 
receive, accept, in almost any manner, 
and has even some applications which 
seem to extend beyond the common use 
of those English words ; as, for instance, 
with the particles > and dst following, To 
procure, get. Prov. ix. 7. xxii, 25. To 
bring. Gen, xlviii. 9, 1 K. iii.24. 2K. 
ii. 20. Comp. Gen. xv. 9. xviii. δ. Psal. 
Ixviii. 19. Ezek. xvii. 5. Hos. xiv. 3. 
To send for. 1 Sam. xvii. 31. To employ, 
use. Jer. xxiii. 31. To buy or purchase. 
Prov. xxxi. 16, So LXX empiaro, and 
Vulg. emit. 170 take a woman, marry. 
Num. xii. 1. Zo carry or hurry ray. 
Job xv. 12. To attract, win or gain by 
speech or persuasion. Prov. xi.30. Hence 
asaN.np> Taking, persuasive speech, or 
doctrine, persuasiveness. See Deut. xxxii. 
2. Job xi, 4. Prov. i. 5. vii. 21. xvi. 21, 23. 
Also asa V.in Kal, To be taken or taken 
away or off. Gen. ii. 23. iii. 19, 23. 
Isa. lii. 5. lili. 8, ἃ al. In Hith. To 
catch or enfold itself, like fire confined in 
an oven; but this cannot be for any time 
* Recueil d i ; le . 

Heb. p. ear Questions, p. 64; Supplem. eae 

. ‘$ Comp. Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol, ἵν. Ὁ. 23, 24. 
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in the open air without a miracle, occ. 

Exod. ix. 24. Ezek. i. 4. Asa N.mpbp 

Somewhat taken, capture, prey. Num. 

xxx. 11. Isa. xlix. 24, ἃ al. AsaN. 

masce. plur. onp9n Tongs, so called from 

taking hold, Forcipes, which Latin word 
is in like manner from the old formus 

kot, and capio to take hold. Exod. xxv. 38. 

1 K. vii. 49. As aN. masc. plur. in Reg. 

ὙΠ ΡΟ The jaws which take hold on food. 

oce. Ps. xxii. 16. So Vulg. Faucibus. 

As Ns. dropping the >, mp A prison, 

which takes and detains men. So the 

French and English prison is from the 

French V. prendre to take. occ. Isa. 

Ixi. 1. (But comp. under mpp.) npo 

A taking or receiving. occ. 2 Chron. 

xix. 7. Fem. plur. ninpo Things to be 

received for use, wares, merchandize, occ. 

Neh. x. 31. 

Der. Greek Ayyw, Aayxavw to take by 
lot. Eng. Luck, Gr. Aaxxos, Lat. Lacus, 
Eng. A Lake, a receptacle of water. Lat. 
Locus a place, whence Eng. local, local- 
ity, &c. Latin Laqueus a snare, whence 
French Lags, and Eng. illaqueate, illa- 
queues Lat. lacio to allure, whence al- 

icto, elicito, and Eng. elictte. A Lock for 
a door. Qu? From infin. nnp; perhaps 
Eng. to catch. 

pd 

I. To pick, pick up, or gather, as stones 

from the earth. Gen. xxxi. 46.—the 

manna. Exod. xvi. 4.—herbs, plants, or 
flowers. 2 K. iv. 39. Cant. vi. 1—an 
arrow. 1 Sam. xx. 38. In Hiph. To 
pick up, as wood. occ. Jer. vii. 18.—as 
meat or crumbs under a table. occ. Jud. 

i.7. As a N. wip A scrip or satchel 

into which things are gathered. occ. 1 

Sam. xvii. 40. 

Il. Zo pick up, glean, as stalks of corn. Ley. 
xix. 9. (comp. ver. 10.) Ruth ii. 2, 3, 
& al. As a N. wpb A gleaning. occ. 
Ley. xix. 9. In Hiph. Zo glean. occ. 
Isa. xvii. 5. 

Il. To pick up, gather, as money in small 
distinct sums. occ. Gen. xlyii. 14, In 
Niph. 710 be picked up one by one, as men. 
occ, Isa. xxvii. 12. In Hith. To be picked 
up, or gather themselves together, one 
after another, as men. occ. Jud. xi. 3. 

Der. Latin lego, lectum, to gather, whence 
the compound colligo-lectum, and Eng. 
collect, collection. Ὁ 

wpd ἰ δὴ 

I. To crop or cut off 80 to gather, as fruits. 


& 


occ, Job xxiv. 6, They (the poor distress- iA 























w) 


ed persons mentioned, ver. 4, 5.) crop the 
vineyard, i.e. gather the vintage of the 
oppressor. Targ. p02" they cut off or crop. 
Vulg. vindemiant they gather. The pa- 
raphrase of the LXX is here remarkable, 
and gives the general sense of the pas- 
sage: The poor labour in the vineyards 
of the wicked, ἀμισθὶ καὶ aorrs without 
wages and without food. 

II. As a N. wpb 4 crop of grass, i. e. what 
as cropped or eaten off by cattle. occ. 
Amos vii. 1, twice. Comp. under 33 III. 
and the authors there cited. 

Ifl. As a N. wipon The harvest rain, i.e. 
the rain which plumps up and prepares 
the corn for cutting or gathering. These 
rains in Judea and the neighbouring 
countries * « fall sometimes in the be- 
ginning, sometimes towards the end of 
April.” (O. 8.) Deut. xi. 14, & al. 
freq. 

Der. Latin Locusta, and English Locust, 
from their cropping the fruits of the earth. 
See Martinii Lex. Etymol. in Locusta. 


w 

I. To knead, as dough. Gen. xviii. 6. 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 24, & al. 

Il. Asa Ν, wb 4 lion. oce. Job iv. 11. 
Ῥίον. xxx. 30. Isa. xxx. 6. The Rab- 
bins will have it to signify an old decrepit 
lion; but, as Bochart, vol, iii. 720, 1, 
has well proved, this is inconsistent with 
the import of Job iv. 11, and of Prov. 
xxx. 30; to which I think we may add 
the only remaining passage wherein the 
word occurs, namely Isa. xxx. 6. The 
learned writer just cited observes, that 
both Aristotle and Pliny distinguish two 
kinds of lions, the one of a compact shape 
and curled mane, the other of a longer 
shape and straighter mane: the latter of 
these, say they, is the more fierce and 
courageous, and this Bochart conjectures 
to be the species called in Hebrew wu». 
I see no necessity however to have re- 
course with him to the Arabic language 
to explain the word. w»> seems a very 
proper Hebrew name for a fierce kind of 
lion, from his trampling upon, and as it 

were kneading, his prey with his paws. 
Comp. Mic. v. 7, or 8. And to illustrate 
Proy. xxx. 29, 30. see Isa. xxxi. 4; Ho- 
mer, Il. xii. lin. 299, &c.; or lin. 357 of 
Pope's Translation; to which may be add- 
ed part of Dr. Brookes’s description, Nat. 
Hist, vol. i. p.178. The lion <* has lively 


* Dr. Shaw’s Travels, p. 335, 2d edit. 
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sparkling eyes, with dreadful paws, and 

his steady pace cannot but excite the atten- 
tion of the beholder ; plainly showing that 
he is the king of quadrupeds.” 
Hence the Greek Avs, by which Aquila 
renders the Heb. wh Job iv. 11, and 
which Homer uses for a lion, 1]. xi. lin. 
239. Ll. xv. lin.'275, & al. 

III. Asa N. pw, and sometimes in Reg. pv, 

1. The tongue of man or animals, from its 
kneading the food in chewing ; but see 
the Root yw. Exod. iv. 10. xi. 7. 

. Tongue, language. Gen. x.5. Deut. 
xxvill. 49, 

. A bay or arm of the sea, from its form, 
Josh. xv. 2, 5, ἃ al. 

. A piece of gold resembling a tongue, which 
the French call un lingot d’or, a little 
tongue of gold; and we, corruptly from 
them, an zngot of gold. Josh. vii. 21,24. 

. A tongue, or flame of fire. Isa. vy. 24; 
where see Bp. Lowth’s Note ; and comp. 
Acts ii. 3. Hence, 

IV. ;wd is once used as a V. To accuse, speak 
against, q.d. to betongue. Prov. xxx. 10; 
and once as a Participle Hiph. in the 
same sense; Ps. ci. 5; where the LXX 
render it by xaraAaaevra speaking 
against. Comp. under jw 

su 

Occurs not as a Verb, but the idea is, To be 
wet, moist, liquid. As aN.sw> Moisture. 
So the Chaldee Targum *201. occ. Ps. 
xxxii. 4. Also Moist, liquid; and so when 
age of oil, Fresh. occ. Num. xi. 8. 

τῷ ΐ 

Asa N.fem.n>w> andinReg. naw Acham- 
ber, room. Neh. xiii. 5. 2 Καὶ, xxxiii. 11, ἃ 
al. freq. The word occurs not as a V. in 
Hebrew, nor, so faras I can find, in thedi- 
alectical languages, and the ideal mean- 
ing is uncertain; but hence the Greek 
Agony, which, as Vulcanius, on Callima- 
chus, hath observed, properly signifies an 
open place, where philosophers meet to 
discourse, &c. See Cocceius, and Herodo- 
tus’s Life of Homer, cap. 12, and 15 ; and 
Casaubon’sand Duport’s Notes on Αδολε- 
oxiain Theophrast. Eth. Char. cap. 3. 

mw) 

AsaN. A kind of precious stone, a ligure. 
So the LXX Avyupiov, and Vulg. ligurius. 
“« Theophrastusand Pliny describe thedi- 
gurius to be astone like a Carbuncle, of 

-a brightness sparkling like fire.” Calmet. 
occ. Exod. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12. | . 


Occurs not as a Verb in Heb. but the Syriac 
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(in Aph.) pw>sis Toturn about, twist, con- 
tort, ““ torsit, contorsit, Castell. Hence, 
perhaps, as a N. γῶν The tongue, &c. 
which is so formed and furnished with 
muscles, as to be capable of the greatest 
variety of contortions and fexures of an 
member of the body. Hence as a V. [ὦ 
To speak against, q. d. to betongue. Prov. 
xxx. 10. 
I have above placed jw> as a derivative 
under w> (which see), and am dubious 
whether it should be considered as a ra- 
dical or a derived word ; but must just 
observe, that I find no other instance of 
a Verb made from’a Noun, which is 
formed with a servile}, as the Verb pw) 
must be, if the N. pw or pwd be deduced 
from w>; but supposing } in pwd radical, 
there are many examples of Verbs made 
in a similar manner from Nouns, as ἘΠ]; 
»p, pout sow, &c. 

nn 

Occurs not as a V. but hence as a N. nnn 
A wardrobe, a vestry. Once, 2 K. x. 22; 
where Vulg. Vestes the vestments, but 
Targ. NDP the chests; for clothes 
namely. Comp. Zeph. i. 8. where see 
Lowth’s Note. 

snd 

Asa N. A measure of capacity containing 
half a homer or cor. So several of the 
Hexaplar versions Hysmxopov, and Vulg. 
dimidio coro. Once, Hos. iii. 2. 

yn’ i 

Tobreak in pieces ,tocomminute. occ. in Niph. 
Job iv. 10, The teeth of the young lions. 
wna are broken. So the Vulg. contriti 
sunt.i»n) is here, according to the general 
opinion, put foriyn>a, the? being dropt, as 
it often is in the deflexions of np> and in 
ΔΙῸ from ἃν. Hence, as a N. fem. plur. 
mynbo The grinders, i. e. the large flat 
teeth which comminute the food. So LXX 
Movdas, and Vulg. Molas. occ. Ps. lviii. 7. 


PLURILITERALS in Ὁ. 

pnd 

AsaN. The Leviathan, from “> coupled, 

- and jn a large serpent. See under Tn. 
jn) is.synonymous with wr a serpent, 
and with psn Isa. xxvii. 1. comp. Psal. 
Ixxiv. 13, 14; and jn is used not only 
for a dragon or large serpent, and for a 
whale or aquatic monster, but in Isa. 
xxvii. 1. li. 9, seems particularly to re- 
fer to the crocodile. Comp. Ezek. xxxi. 
3. xxxii. 2. So 

I. AsaN. nnd The crocodile, a large am- 

» phibious serpent-like animal. growing to 





the length of twenty or twenty-five feet, 
and even much more ἢ, ᾿ 
For a more particular description of the 
crocodile, see Job chap. xl. and xli. and 
Bochart’s excellent Comment on them, 
vol. iii. 769, ἃ seq. occ. Job iii. 8. 
xl, 20. or xli. 1. Psal. Ixxiv. 14, Isa. 
xxvii. 1. 

Job iii. 8, Let them execrate it, who curse 
the (natal) day (comp. ver. 1.) of those 
who are about to, or who shall, (LXX 
ὁ μελλων)ὴ rouse the Leviathan ; which 
was almost sure to be attended with im- 
mediate and horrid destruction +. See 
Job xli. 8—10; and Scott's Notes on 
Job iii. 8. f. 


* « Captain Norden saw, in the Upper Egypt, 
twenty crocodiles extended on banks of sand in the 
Nile. They were, he says, of different sizes, namely, 
from fifteen to fifty feet.” Travels, p. 61, 8vo. Scoti’s 
sub-note, 8, to Job xli. 31. 

+ The crocodile, says Hasselquist, Voyages, p. 
216, does inexpressible mischief to the people of 
Upper Egypt, often killing and devouring women, 
who come to the river to fetch water, and children 
playing on the shore or swimming in the river. In 
the stomach of one dissected before the English con- 
sul, Mr. Barton, they found the bones of the legs 
and arms of a woman, with the rings which they 
wear in Egypt for ornaments. Lucas, Voyage de 
Syrie, tom. i. p, 83, describes a horrid accident of 
this kind, Being at a house of an Arab Shek, in 
company with a Turkish Cadi, at Girge in Upper 
Egypt, he was carried to see a crocodile’s skin, the 
length of which was between twenty-four and twen- 
ty-five (French) feet; and the Turk gave him the 
following account of the monster to whomit belonged. 
«* This crocodile, said he, used every year to make 
great ravage for three weeks or a month, and he 
then disappeared till the following year. One cannot 
recount how many oxen, cows, camels, horses, asses, 
dogs, sheep, men, womey, and children he had de- 
voured. ‘The people had several times pursued, 
without being able to take him. This very year the 
women belonging to the Shek went one day to fetch 
water from the river, a little before sun-set, accord- 
ing to the custom ofthe country. Among these wo- 
men was a beautiful female slave, whom the Shek 
loved more than all the rest. This young person see- 
ing the place where she was to draw water already 
occupied by her companions went about thirty paces 
higher up the river. As she was stooping, the cro- 
codile sprung upon her, carried her to the bottom of 
the Nile, and devoured her.” Comp. Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. iv. p. 283. 

ὁ The-crocodile frequents the canals and rivers 
of this country (Batavia), and is a most voracious 
animal. It certainly is an object of fear, and by 
no very uncommon transition of sentiment, gradually 
becomes an object of veneration ; and offerings are 
made to it, as toa Deity. When a Javanese feels 
himself diseased, he will sometimes build a kind of 
coop, and fill it with such eatables as he thinks most 
agreeable to the crocodiles. He places the coop 
upon the bank of the river or canal, in the perfect 
confidence that by the means of such offerings, he 
will get-rid of his complaints; and persuaded that if 
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~ In Ps-lxxiv. 14. tn is used allegorically 
for the Egyptians (comp. Isa. li. 9. Ezek. 
xxix. 3.); and so in Isa. xxvii. 1, for 
otlier mighty oppressors of God’s church. 
In Schuchzer’s Physica Sacra, tab. dxxxiv. 
may be seen a medal with Julius Czesar’s 
head on one side, and on the reverse a 
Crocodile, with this inscription: z@yero 
capra, Eaypt TAKEN. 

Il. 4 whale, or large fish of the cetaceous 
kind. occ. Ps. civ. 26. This genus are 
known to bring forth their young alive, 
to suckle them with their dugs (comp. 
Lam. iy. 3.) to be furnished with lungs, 
and a wind-pipe, and especially to make 
a loud noise, which, together with their 
enormous size, shows the propriety of the 
name j=. Comp. pin under ΤΠ, 

The above cited are all the. passages 
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wherein jn occurs ; and we need not be 
surprised to find the same Hebrew word 
denote both a crocodile and a whale; for 
ΓΙ is used in like manner for a chame- 
leon and a species of fowl. See under 
Dwi. 

Ὁ} 

As a Particle compounded of 12. 7f, and 
> not, if not, unless, except, nisi. Gen. 
xliii. 10, & al. 

bib 

As a Particle compounded of 1 if, and "> 
denoting defect, failing, from n> which 
see, and which is used for Nothing in 
Chaldee, Dan. iv. 32, or 35. And as 
the Particle nd is of the same import as 
nd, sois 1d as Kd; Tf not, unless. Gen. 
xxxi. 42, & al. 





bsind See under bn VI. 6. 





Ὧ 


: Ὧ 

» A Particle. 

{. It is an abbreviation of 7 from mn to 
distribute, &c. 

1. From, by. Gen. ii. 2. Hos. vii. 4. 

2. Without. Job xxi. 9. Mic. iii. 6. 

3. At, near, toward—of place..-Gen. iii. 24. 
Exod. xxxiii. 6. Ruth ii. 14. Jud. vii. 1. 
—of time. Exod. ix. 6. 2 K. xviii. 10. 

4. Before, in the presence of. Num. xxxii. 
22... Jer. ji. 5. 

5. Against. Jer. iii. 20. Dan. xi. 8. 


6. OF, concerning, for. Ley. vi. 18. Josh. 

xxii. 24, 

7. From, out of. Gen. ii. 23. xv. 4, & al. freq. 

8. Rather than, more than. Deut. xiy. 2. 
Jud. ii. 19. 


any person could prove so wicked as to take away 
those viands, such person would draw upon himself 
the malady for the cure of which the offering was 
made. The worship of the crocodiles is indeed a 
folly among men of an ancient date; as Herodotus, 
in that part of his History, styled Euterpe, expressly 
says, that “ among some of the Egyptian tribes the 
crocodiles are sacred, but regarded as enemies among 
others. The inhabitants in the environs of Thebes 
and the lake Meeris, are firmly persuaded of their 
sanctity; and both these tribes bring up and tame a 
crocodile, adorning his ears with ear-rings of precious 
stones and gold, and putting ornamental chains 
about his fore-feet. They also regularly give him 
victuals, offer victims to him, and treat him in the 
most respectful manner while living, and when dead, 
embalm ‘and bury him in a consecrated coffin.” Sir 


George Staunton’s Embassy to China, vol, i. p. 275.) _ 


2) 


9. Because of, by reason of. Exod. vi. 9, & 
al, freq. 

10. According to. Ezek. vii. 27. 

11. For want of Jer. x. 14. li. 17. Zeph. 
iii. 18. . ; 

12. With a Verb infinitive it is Negative, 
From, lest, that not. Gen. xxxi. 29, Take 
heed to thyself7170 from speaking, or lest 
thou speakest, to Jacob. Isa. v. 6. viii. 11. 

“xxxili. 19. 

After Ὁ in this sense the V. infinitive nin 
to be, is sometimes understood, the N. 
only being expressed. Thus | Sam. xy.. 
23. ἼΡΟ ἸΟῪ And he hath rejected 
thee from being king. So 1 K. xy, 13. 
Isa. vil. 8. xvii. 1. xxv. 2, & al. 

13. This Particle sometimes, though rarely, 
admits another Ὁ before it, in the senses 
of from, out of, more than. See Gen. 
xvii. 6. 1 Sam. xy. 28. Comp. under 
mo VIII. 

14. With 1» unto, or ty) even unto, follow- 
ing, it may be rendered, Both, as well. 
Gen. xix. 11, They struck with blindness 
bya ΡῚ ΠΡ from smali even to great, 
or, both small and great. Comp. Deut. 
xxix. 10. Esth. iii. 13. So with} follow- 
ing, Gen. ix. 10. non 

II. As an abbreviation of nm What? pre- 
fixed, as in ΠῚ What (is) this? Exod. 





iv. 2; cmp What they—Ezek. viii. 6; 


¢ 


RONDO 
tonsa What (is): to you? Isa. iii, 18 ; 
madbno What weariness. Mal. i. 13. 

xd Chald. At 

From the Heb. πὸ, What. Thus πο Can- 
cerning what. Ezra vi. 8. The Targum 
uses 8D for what? as Jud. ii. 2. viii, 1. 

TRI 

Occurs not as a Verb, but the idea evi- 
dentlyis, 70 be strong, copious, vehement, 
or the like. 

I. Asa N. 180 Strength, ability, faculty. 
occ. Deut. vi. 5. 2 Κα. xxiii. 25. So the 
LXX render it by Δυνάμις and Ionus, 
the Vulg. by Fortitudo and Virtus. 

II. As a N. Very great, very numerous. 
See 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. xxx. 135. ᾿ 

III. As a Particle, Very, very much, vehe- 
mently, Gen.i. 31. iv. 5. 

IND repeated makes the meaning very 
intense ; tx ἽΝ Most exceedingly. Gen. 
vii. 19. Num. xiv. 7. 

ssn ip Even exceedingly, to avery great 
degree. Gen. xxvii. 34. Isa. Ixiy. 12. 

Der. Might, Mad, Qu? 

TD 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
NND, or ND signifies, 10. extend, dilate. 
See Castell. As aN, An hundred, q.d. 
an extensive number. Gen. vi. 3. It is 
often written NX like a N. fem. in Reg. 
and so may most properly be rendered, 
as a substantive, 4 century, Fr. une cen- 
taine. .Gen. ν. 3, & al. freq. In plur, 
miso Hundreds, several hundreds. Gen. 


v. 5, 7, ἃ al. freq. nso Two hundred.} 
As 2 N, fem. plur.} 


Gen. xxxii. 14, 
ΤΡ, Centuries, companies of a hundred 
men each.oce. 2 K. xi. 4, 9, 10, 15. 

Der. Saxon Ma, more, whence Eng. mo, 
more, most. 

DRd 

Occurs not as a Verb, but 

I. AsaN. miso The least thing, any thing, 
occ. Job xxxi. 7. But most usually Fem, 
moixn The least thing, any thing at all, 
or whatever. Gen. xxii. 12, & al. freq. 
Schultens in his MS. Origines Hebraicz 
takes the Ὁ in this word to be servile, 
and the Root to be tis which in Arabic 
signifies to evaporate smoke, and as a N. 
simi a thin pellicle ; whence in Heb. 
mind and mmxn Somewhat extremely 
small or slender. ; 

Tl. Chald. As a N. from the Heb. bin, 
Dison A blot, blemish. occ. Dan. i. 4. 

pRD 

I. To refuse. Gen. xxxvii. 35, & al. freq. 
Comp. Jer. xv, 18. Hence Eng. mean, vile. 

If, Chald. As ἃ Ν. mase. plur. emphat. 
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ΜΞ and in Reg. 20 (from the Heb. 

39 to distribute) Vessels, instruments, 
utensils. Ezra ys 14. Dan. vy. 2; ἃ al. 
It answers in sense to the Heb, 55. 

Ὁ μὰ 

In Arabic signifies to be dilated, as ἃ wound. 
See Castell. ms 

Ι. Lo crack and peel off, as the diseased skin 
in an elephantiasis. oce. Job vii. 57 Comp. 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. Michaelis, in his Re- 
cucil, Quest. xxxv. observes from the an- 
cient physicians, that in the elephantiasis, 
the skin “in some places laps over, in 
others itchaps. Dans quelques endroits elle 
se replie, dans d’autres elle se crevasse.” 

Il. To reject with contempt or disgust, as 
vile and worthless, to despise, abhor. Psal. 
cxviil,: 22. Jer. vis: 30. Prov. iii. 11, ἃ 
al, freq. [0 is opposed to Ina to choose. 
Isa. vil. 15, xli. 9, & al. In Hos. iv. 6, 
very many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read JDNON. 

When followed by 5 it might most li- 
terally be rendered, To nauseate, to be 
disgusted at. Ley. xxvi. 15, 48, ἃ al. 
Should not ἸΌΝ) Ps. lvili. 8, be trans- 
lated ? Let them, or they shall, become wile 
or refuse. The LXX render it e€adevw9y- 
σονται they shall be despised, esteemed as 
nothing, the Vulg. ad nihilum devenient 
they shall come to nothing, and the Ethi- 
opic (according to Walton) they shall be 
despised, Ἂ 
Asa N, piso Refuse, vile, rejectaneus. 
occ. Lam, iii. 45. So pxno2 Ps. xv. 4. 
Hence Gr. picew to hate, as the LXX 
several times render DSO Mugs a fla- 
gitious crime. 

ahs ie) 

In Arabic signifies to grow sore again, to 
rankle, as a wound, ‘* recruduit vulnus,” 
Castell. Inthe Hebrew Bible it occurs 
only as a Participle Hiph. Causing to 
grow sore or rankle, ‘Thus it is applied 
to the leprosy. occ. Ley. xiii, 51, 52. 
xiv. 44.—to a thorn. oce. Ezek. xxviii. 
24. Inthe former passages the LXX 
translation guuovos, and Vulg. perseve- 
rans énveterate, give the general sense, 
but not the ideal meaning of the word. 

Der. 70 mar, murrain. Old Eng. Murr 
catarrh, French Morve, Greek Mapaivw 
to waste away, whence Marasmus. 

and 

In general, To dissolve, melt. Ὁ 

I. In Niph. ΤῸ be dissolved, melted, as by 
water. Nah, ii. 6, or 7 (see ch. i, 8.), 
or consumed, as by fire, alluding to the 
burning of the king of Nineveh’s palace, 
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2 τσ 909 Ἴ2---Ὁ 
together with himself, his concubines 


-and wealth. See Bishop Newton’s Dis- 
sertations on the Prophecies, vol, i. p. 
266, 7, 8vo. Comp. Amos ix. 5, and 
aan LV. below. 


ΤΙ. In Kal and Niph: To melt or be melted, 


as through fear. See Psal. xlyi.7. Ezek. 
xxi. 15, or 20. Exod. xv. 15. Josh. ii. 9. 


IIL. In Niph. To melt away, be dispersed, 


as a body of men..occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 16. 
In Kal, Transitively, 7 melt away, con- 
sume. occ. Isa. lxiv. 6. 


330 1. To. melt or. dissolve very much, to 


make very soft, as the earth with rain. 
occ. Ps. Ixv. 11. 


Il. 70 dissolve, dissipate. See Job xxx. 22. 
ΠῚ. In Hith. To melt, flow or run down, 


as the hills with wine and oil, or rather 
with. milk. occ. Amos ix. 13. Comp. 
Joel iii. or iv..18. 


νυ] Hith. To melt, flow. down, as the 


hills through intense heat. occ. Nah. i. 5.| 


Comp. Jud. v. 5. Ps. xevii. 5, & al. 


V.InHith. To melt, or be melted away, as 
through fear. occ, Ps. cvii. 26. 

Der. Mug, muggy, muggish, damp, moist. 

mpi 2) 

Occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, but Verbs 


from this Root in Arabic signify, Zo 62- 
cel, exceed in glory, honour, or praise. As 
a collective N. 130 Precious fruits, va- 
luable produce, delicacies. occ. Deut. 
xxxiii, 13, 14, 15, 16. Plur. ean Pre- 
cious plants or flowers. occ. Cant. iv. 
13, 16. vii.. 13*. As a N. fem. plur. 
ΤΊΣ Δ and ΠΣ Δ Precious things, things 
of value. occ: Gen. xxiv. 53, 2 Chron. 
xxi. 3. xxxii. 23. Ezra i. 6... Michaelis 
in Supplem. observes, that in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 27, two of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
for 310 shields, read (3732 precious 
JSruits,as being joined with nwa Spices, 
aromatics. 
Hence may be derived Μαγάδις a kind 
of musical instrument among the Greeks, 
of which Strabo (lib. x. p. 722; edit. 
Amstel.) expressly remarks that the name 
is barbarous or foreign. 


bsp See under >3 XII. 


7a 
I 


[4] Z 


. With Schultens (in his MS. Origines He- 


braicee, comp. his Note on Proy, iy. 9.) 
I think that the ideal meaning of this 
Root is, to pour, pour forth with profu- 
sion, and thence to lavish, give largely, 
and as it were profusely, elargiri, as it is 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 435; and 


his Outlines, p.341, 


-used in the only three texts where it oc= 
‘curs. Gen. xiv. 20. Prov. iy. 9. Hos. 
xi. 8; in which last Symmachus exdwow 
ge—shall 1 give thee up? And hence 729 
in Chaldee as a Particle signifies gratis, 
without compensation (see 'Targ. on Gen. 
xxix. 15.); and in Arabic as a V. Not to 
care what one says or does, to be profuse 
orprodigal as it were, in thissense. “ Non 
curavit quid diceret, faceretve.” Castell. 
To which we ‘may add from Castell the 
Arabic N. 3300 4 wheel for drawing up 
water out of ariver or well, and watering 
gardens or fields, which brings us back 
again to the original idea of the word. 

II. Asa N. jan A shield. See under 73 III. 

2 

I. To throw or cast down. occ. Ps.1xxxix.45. 
Comp. 30 Ezek. xxi. 12, or 17. 

II. Chald. Nearly the same. oce. Ezra 

vi. 12. The Targum also uses it in this 

sense, as in Ezek. xxxix. 3. 

IIL. As aN. fem. plur. naan Sudbterra- 
neous repositories into which corn is 
thrown down ; for Dr. Shaw + informs us 
that in Barbary, ““ after the grain is win- 
nowed, they lodge it in { mattamores, or 
subterrancous magazines,—two or three 
hundred. of which are sometimes toge- 
ther ; the smallest holding four hundred 
bushels.””. And Dr. Russel || says, that 
“about Aleppo in Syria, their granaries 
are even at this day subterraneous grottos, 
the entry to which is by a small hole or 
opening like a well, often in the high- 
way; andas they are commonly left open 
when empty, they make it not a little 
dangerous riding ‘near the villages in the 
night.” occ. Joel i. 17; where Vulg. 
Apothecee Repositories §. ' 

nie) 

I. To measure in length and breadth. Num. 
xxxv. 5. Zech. ii. 2, or 6. Ezek. xl. and 
xli. freq—in capacity. Exod. xvi. 18. 
Ruth iii. 15. As a N. 10 A measure. 
Job’xi. 9. Jer. xiii. 25 Fem. ΠῚ The 
same. Exod. xxvi. 2. Lev. xix. 35, & al. 
freq. M12 ws A man of (large) measure 
or stature. 51 ‘Chron. xi. 23. xx. 6; 
+ Travels, p. 139. 

+ The Arabic N. ΠΎΘΩΝ is from the V. “Hw which 
in Chald. and Syr. as well as Arab. signifies to hide 
or bury in the eurth. See Castell and Shaw's Travels, 
p. 13, Note. 

|| Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 18. : 

§ Comp. Jer. xli, 8; Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
ii, p. 452; Hirtius De Bel. African. eap. ἵν, and 
edit, yar. p. 800, and Note : Guthrie’s General Hist. 


vol. vil, 269. 
BB 
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where LXX avyo ὑπερμεγεθὴης a man 
above the common size. Comp. Isa. 
xlv. 14; where LXX ἀνὴρ ὕψηλος a tall 
man ; and see Bp. Lowth’s Note. Soa 
man pt (for I) of (large) dimen- 
sions. 2 Sam. xxi. 20. And ΠῚ wis 
Men of (large) dimensions. Num. xiii. 
32; where LXX ἀνδρες ὑπερμήκεις men 
above the common height. So nia na 
A large house. Jer. xxii. 14. 


Il. Asa N. fem. in Reg. nin A share or 


allotted tribute, or toll, i.e. a certain de- 
terminate proportion of the produce of 
the lands, paid as a tribute or tax. occ. 
Neh. v. 4. Chald. ΠῚ and nia The 
same. occ. Ezra iy. 20. vi. 8. Ἢ 


1Π. As a N. mase. 19, or rather 1 A 


long robe, a garment commensurate with 
the body. occ. Lev. vi. 10, or 3. 2 Sam. 
xx. 8. Ps. εἶχ. 18. Hence plur. in Reg. 
"7D. occ. 2 Sam. x. 4. 1 Chron. xix. 4. 
As a N. masc. plur. ‘10, 1 Sam. iv. 12, 
& al. and fem. nism The same. occ. Ps. 
CXxxiil. 2, 


ac I. To measure entirely or exactly, whe- 


ther as to extent or capacity. Deut. xxi. 2. 
Isa. xl. 12. 


II. To be measured, i.e. lengthened out. Job 


Π|. In Hith. To measure oneself, i. 6. to} 


vii. 4, 5» τοὶ Then the evening’ is 
lengthened out or prolonged. See Scott. 


stretch or extend oneself, as Elijah upon 
the widow of Zarephath’s dead son. occ. 
1K. xvii. 21; where the Vulg. Et ex- 
pandit se atque mensus est—And he 
stretched himself out, and measured. 
Comp. 2 K. iv. 34. 


Der. Lat. metior. Eng. to mete, mect, meed ; 


Gr. Merpov, whence metre, metrical. Lat. 
Modus ; whence mode, mood, moderate, 
&e. Gr. Modios. Lat. Modius. a mea- 
sure for corn. 


772 See under fs II. 
yo See under » VI. 
ἰχ 16] 


I, 


2. 
3. 
4. 


1. As a Pron. Who, which, what, with- 
out an interrogation. Gen. ii. 19. Exod. 


ji. 4. Num. xxiii. 3.—with an interro- 
gation. Gen. iii. 11. iv.10. Zech. i. 9. 
Whatsoever. See Num. xxiii.3. Job 


xili. 13. Prov. ix. 13. 
As:a Particle, How? How much? Gen: 
xxvili. 17, Psal. exxxiii. 1. Prov. xvi. 16. 
How? By what means? In what manner? 
Gen. xliy. 16. Exod. x. 26. 

Wherefore? Why? Exod. xiv. δ. Psal. 


xlii. 12, 


II. With 5 in, by, for, prefixed 1902. 
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h. 
2. 


‘ 


md 


Inor by what, how. Jud. xvi. 5.1 Sam.vii2. 
Forwhat, wherefore, why? 2 Chron.yii.21. 


IIL. With 5 as, according, prefixed. ΓΞ. 


ΠΕ 


py 
. How long? Ps. xxxv. 17. 


3 
4 


5 


How many? Quot? Gen. 
xxii. 16. ᾿ 
So many, Tot. Zech. vii. 8, 


xlvii. 8. 1 K. 


. How often? Ps. \xxviii. 40. Job xxi. 17 ; 
where see Mr. Scott’s Note. © 
. Chald. How ? Dan. iii. 33. 


IV. With > for, prefixed, ποῦ 
For what, wherefore, why. See Gen. iy. 6. 


V. With 1» unto, until, prefixed, 


] 
2 


xxvii. 45. Ruth i. 11. Exod. y. 4. 
i ἽΝ 
. How long. Ps. \xxiv. 9. 


. Until, Num. xxiv. 22. 


VI. As a Pron. "2 (formed as. »3 from nD, 


1. 
2. 
3. 


&c.) 

Who, without an interrogation. 

xliii. 22. 1 Sam. xiv. 17. 

Whosoever. Exod. xxiv. 14, Eccles. v. 9. 

Comp. Exod. xxxii. 33. 

It is sometimes used in a prohibitory 

sense, as 2 Sam. xviii. 12, Take heed, 

who—i.e. lest any whosoever.— 

. With an. interrogation, Who? What? 
Gen. xxiv. 65. xxxiii. 5—Of whom? 
Whose? Gen. xxiv. 23. Jer. xliv. 28. It 
is generally applied to persons, but some- 
times, as an interrogative, to things, as 
Gen. xxxiii.8. Jud. ix. 28. xiii. 17. 1 
Sam. xviii. 18. Mic.i. 5. 


Gen. 


VII. 19, of the same Root with Md, as 1, 


1 


with πὶ, an emphatic Noun or Particle 
postfixed to 3, 2, 5, and denoting the 
very, ipsissinum, 4. 4. the what, which is 
the subject of the discourse. 

102, In, into, through or with, the very. 


—See Ps. xi. 2. Job xxxvii. 8. xvi. 4, 5. 


2. 





Isa. xliii. 2. 

102, As or like the very—or actually. 
Exod. xv. 5. Hab. 11. 14. Just as or 
when. Gen. xix.15. Repeated, ds—so. 
Jud. viii, 18, 1 K. xxii. 4. 2 K, iii. 7. 
1 Chron. xviii. 3, which I believe are all 
the texts wherein 125 is repeated, except 
Ps. lviii. 10. And since in all those texts 
it denotes a similarity or correspondence 
between the objects which it precedes, 
and must be rendered As—so, it seems 
necessary to give it a like interpretation 
in that very difficult verse of the Psalm. 
And this may justify us in explaining 
pn either by wood actually on fire, or fit 
Sor it; and perhaps Ps. lviii. 10, may be 
most strictly translated Before the (men, 
French on) can make your pots feel the 
thorn, as the fresh (or green), so the dry 

















— 


- 


“50 -ὐστὸ 


he (God) shall hurry (them) away. By 
the green, 51, meaning the less wicked ; 

' by the dry, pn, the more so. For a 
similar expression see Ezek. xx. 47, or 
xxi. 3, and Mr. and Bp. Lowth’s Notes 
on Isa. ix. 17, or 18. Hiller, quoted by 
Scheuchzer, renders the text nearly in 
the same manner, Antequam olle vesira 
senserint Cynosbatum, tam virentem, 
quam aridum, turbine auferet Deus. 

3. 190 For, to, ator on, the very —See Job 
Xxvil. 14. xxix. 21. xl. 4. 

4.10 A Pron. suffix, Him, them. See Gram- 
mar, sect. v. 5. τ 

mom As ἃ Ν, in Hith. To delay, dally, 
to stay to ask questions, what, what? how, 
how? To stand shill-I-shall-I, as we say. 
Gen. xix. 16. xliii. 10, & al. 

bap 

To mix, mingle. So the LXX, Symmachus, 


and Vulg. It occurs as a participle paoul 


once, Isa. i. 22. 

Der. French meler, to mix. Qu? whence 
pele-mele, and Eng. pell-mell. 

wo 

I. To haste, hasten. Gen. xviii. 6, & al. freq. 
As Ns. Ὑπὸ Expeditious, ready, occ. 
Ezra vii. 6. Ps. xlv. 2. Prov. xxii. 29. 
ὝΠΟ and fem. ΓΤ Haste. But these lat- 
ter Nouns are generally used adverbially, 
1 being understood. In haste, hastily, 
quickly. Exod. xxxii.8. Num. xvi. 46. 
Jer. xxvii. 16, & al. freq. 

Il. In Niph. To precipitate, fall headlong. 
oce. Job ν. 13, ‘* And the counsel of the 

Jroward 7710) is carried headlong.” 

Eng. Transl. As a Participle in Niph. 
sn Hasty, precipitate, rash, inconside- 
rate. occ. Isa. xxxii. 4, xxxv. 4, Hab. 
i. 6. 

Il. Asa N. "90 A dowry or portion of 
money or goods, which the bridegroom 
gave to his bride, or her father, as a kind 
of purchase of her person. This was the 
custom of the * Greeks and other ancient 
nations, and is to this day the practice in 
seyeral eastern countries}. This dowry 


“ See Homer, Il. ix. lin. 146, and Dacier’s and 
Pope’s Note ; Il. xi. lin. 243—5; xvi. lin. 178, 190; 


xxii, lin. 472; and Potter’s Greek Antiquities, book |. 


iv. ch. 11; Goguet’s Origin of Laws, vol. i. book 
i. art. i, p. 25; and vol. ii. book i. art. viii. p. 
62, edit, Edinburgh; Tacitus De Mor. German. 
cap. 18. 

+ See Complete System of Geography, vol. ii, p. 
19, 505; Salmon gr ora tlk Ρ. 306. ξ Mandeslo's 
Travels, p. 228; Modern Universal Hist. vol. viii. 
Ρ. 257; Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 500. 
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might be called in Hebrew ὙΠ either 
from going before the nuptials (as it is 
in Greek wok, from wpo before, and smw 
to go) or rather from its facilitating or 
hastening the marriage itself, 4. d. Ex- 
pedition-money or -payment. occ. Gen. 
xxxiv. 12. Exod. xxii. 16,17. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 25. Hence as a Verb, 70 endow. 
oce. Exod. xxii. 16. Comp. Deut. xxii. 
28, 29. Ps. xvi. 4, Symmachus, Eqay- 
θυνθησαν τὰ εἰδωλα αὐτων, εἰς TH ὁπισω 
erayvvav, Their idols have been multi- 
plied, they have hastened backward. This 
seems a very simple and easy version of 
this difficult text, if mayy, as well as 
tay, may denote idols, and Ins back- 
wards, as well as Wn. Comp. Isa. i. 4. 
Jer. vii. 24. xv. 6. But the most exact 
and literal rendering of the present He- 
brew text will be, They shall multiply 
their sorrows (who) endow another (God 
or husband, namely). 14 properly de- 
notes to endow, as a man does his bride or 
spouse; but. is here elegantly applied to 
the idolatrous Israelites, considered as the 
wife of the true God, but preposterously 
endowing an idol or false God, as a hus- 
band. Comp. Hos. ii. 1—13. Ezek. xvi. 
33, 34. “ The sorrow of them, that offer 
to another God, shall be multiplied.” Ge - 
neva Translation. 

Der. To marry. Qu? 

1m See under πὸ VII. 

Dn 

With a radical, fixed and immutable). 

It occurs not as a V. butasa N. min A 
spot, a blemish, both in a natural and spi- 
ritual sense. Ley. xxi. 17,18. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 25. Deut. xxxii. 5. 

Hence the Greek Mwos The same. Also 
Momus, the Greek and Roman name for 





the God of cavilling or sarcastic jesting. 

ti See under Nis 

ibe) 

To consume or be consumed. So the LXX 
τηκόμενοι, and Vulg. consumentur. As 
a Participle masc. plur. in Reg. Once, 
Deut. xxxii. 24. 

ΔἸ 

To mix, or mingle. ΑΒ ἃ participial N. 2] 
Wine mixed, i.e. not with water, as with 
us, to make it weaker, but with spices or 
other ingredients, to make it stronger or 
more inebriating. Comp. Cant. viii. 2. 
and see Bp. Lowth’s Note on Isa. i. 22. 
LXX κρᾶμα. Once, Cant. vii. 2. Though 
319 occurs not as a Verb in Hebrew, yet 
the Chaldee Targum uses it as such in 
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the sense of mixing, Ps. cii. 10. Prov. 
ix. 2; in both which passages it answers 
to the Hebrew JDO The Syriac and Ara- 
bic also use the V. Ἀγ in the same sense. 
See Castell. 

Der. Gr. uicyw to mix. See more under 4D». 

ΤΙ 

Occurs not as a Verb, so the ideal meaning 
is uncertain. But 

As aN. mn A girdle or belt, fastened round 
the middle of the body. So the LXX 
Cwvy, and Vulg. zona, occ. Ps. cix. 19, 
Isa. xxiii. 10 ; where it seems figurative- 
ly to denote “ a mound, mole, or artificial 
dam, which contains the waters, as a 
girdle collects, binds and keeps together 
the loose raiment.” Bp. Lowth’s Note, 
which see. Asa N. πὴ A girdle. occ. 
Job xii, 21, Comp. ois IIT. IV. 

WW 

It occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Arabic 
spelt with their dhsal or lisping 1, which 
is often substituted for the Heb. 1, it sig- 
nifies to be corrupt or rotten as an egg, or 
nut, and in the fourth conjugation is ap- 
plied to a hen s¢tting on an addle egg, or 
making it addle, 

I. As a N. ‘tn, or rather “tm (see Dr. 
Kennicott’s various readings), A corrupt, 
purulent wound or sore ; 80 Montfaucon 
in Hexapla, purulentam plagam. occ. Hos. 
v. 13, twice. 

I]. As a participial N. tn One corruptly 
or spuriously born occ. Deut. xxiii. 2. 
(where the LXX ex πόρνης of a whore, 
Vulg. Mamzer, hoc est, de scorto natus, 
A mamezer, that is, one born of a whore), 
Zech. ix. 8; where the LXX arasyevers 
strangers. 

Ill. As a N. min, LXX Μαΐζϑρωθ. occ. 
Job xxxvili. 32, Canst thou bring out 
Mazaroth nya in his season? Here nin 
is evidently constructed as a N. masc. 
sing. of the same form as ΠῚ Job xl. 

10, or 15, (which see under Dn II.), 
and as the Heb. proper names of men, 
nya), naa, nad, &c. and being in the 
text joined with u»y the blighting air ; | 

' suspect it denotes that porsonous corrupt- 
ing wind, well known in Arabia by the 
name of sém or smitm, as one of the most 
dreadful scourges in the hand of God, 
and whose season is in the heat of summer. 
See under nnw I. 

IV. As a Ν, mase. plur O10 
ot TIT. 

Sita) 

1. 700 strike or clap the hands together (so 


See under 
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the LXX constantly render it by xgorew, 
or emimporew, and the Vulg. by plaudo), 
as men. occ. Ezek. xxv. 6. It is also 
spoken figuratively of floods and trees. 
occ. Ps. xcviii. 8. Isa. lv. 12. 

II. Chald. sno or nnn To strike, smite, 
oce. Dan. ii. 34, 35. iv. 35, or 32. In 
Targum Onkelos on Exod. ix. 25, it is 
particularly applied to the hail’s smiting 
every thing. 

III. Chald. In Ith. 700 be smitten, i.e. de- 
stroyed, as aman. occ. Ezrayi. 11. 

[18]}.] 

I. To wipe, wipe clean or smooth, as a man 
wipeth a dish, and turneth it upside 
down; 2 K. xxi. 13.—or as one wipeth 
the mouth. Prov. xxx. 20. 

II. To wipe off, as tears from the face. Isa. 
xxv. 8. 

III. To wipe off; wipe or sweep away, as 
men and animals by the flood. Gen. 
m7 ve 4, 23: 

IV. To wipe or blot out an_ inscription. 
Exod. xxxii. 32, 33. Num. v. 23 
& al. 

V. To wipe or blot out a name, remem- 
brance, or the like, i. e. entirely to ob/i- 
terate and destroy them. Exod. xvii..14. 
Deut. ix. 14, & al. 

VI. To wipe off, totally destroy, as men. 
Jud. xxi. 17. 

VII. To wipe away sins. The idea is taken 
from the diss?pating or clearing away 
clouds. See Isa. xliv. 22, and Mr. Lowth’s 
Note there. 

VIL. To wipe upon or brush by, as a bor- 
der. Num. xxxiv. 11. 

IX. Asa N. "πὸ A warlike engine for bat- 
tering, sweeping away or aris. walls 
or. fortifications, a catapulta, a balista. 
occ. Ezek. xxvi. 9, Jenama yn yap "nn 
Anil an engine before him shall he place 
against thy walls. As a N. fem. plur. 
ninn Engines of destruction, spoken of 
women. occ. Prov. xxxi. 3, pabn mina 
Engines destructive of kings. Solomon 
might well. write feelingly, as he fre- 
quently does, on this subject. 

X. As a N. mn, or, according to the Com- 
plutensian reading Mn, The fat which 
filleth up, and dlotteth out, as it were, the 

interstices of the component parts of the 
body, as of the bones, sinews, veins, ar- 
teries, &c. occ. Job xxi. 24. As aN, 
mase. plur. =n Fat, fat ones. Isa. v.17. 
torn The same. occ. Ps. Ixvi. 15, And 
in the form of a Participle Hiph. masc. 
plur. πο Fat things, things covered 
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with fat. Vulg. medullatorum full of 
marrow. occ. Isa. xxv. 6. 

Hence perhaps the Lat. and Eng. mucus, 
whence mucid, mucilage, mucilaginous. 

ὑπὸ 

To drive, plunge in, or strike deeply. 

I. Spoken of arrows, To drive in deeply, 
to cause to pierce deeply, occ. Num. xxiv. 
8; or, if ἃ with be understood before 
vyn, this text may be referred to the 
following sense. 

II. 70 strike, penetrate, or wound deeply. 
Deut. xxxii. 39. xxxiii. 11. Jud. v. 26, 
& al. freq. As a N. ὑπὸ A deep wound. 
oce. Isa. xxx. 26. . 

Ill. 70 plunge in or imbrue, as the foot or 
tongue in blood. occ. Ps, Ixviii. 24. 


mo 

To break, break through. So the Chaldee 
Targum nian, LXX διηλωσεν pierced 
through, Symmachus διηλᾶσεν drove 
through, transfived. Once, Jud. v. 26 ; 
if ΠΡ in this passage. be not rather a 
Participle fem, Hiph. from npn, which 
see. 

wy 

Occurs not as a Verb, but the idea plainly 
is, To commute, exchange or barter one 
thing for another. 

I, As a N. m0 Somewhat given in ex- 
change or barter, the price or value of a 
thing. Thus not only the LXX, but the 
other Greek versions of Aquila and Sym- 
machus render it, aAAaywa and avlaa- 
Aaya, exchange, price. Deut. xxiii. 18. 

_ 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, & al. 

II. Asa N. or Particle ἽΠῸ is used for Com- 
mutation or change of time, as of to-mor- 
row for this day. Hence ἽΠΠ The mor- 
row, to-morrow. Exod. viii. 10, 23, & al. 
freq. mmo The same. Gen. xix. 34. 
Comp. Num. xi. 32. 1 Chron. xxix. 21. 
nD also denotes time at a greater di- 
stance, Time to come, hereafter, Exod. 
xiii. 14, Deut. vi. 20. Josh. iv. 6. 

Der. Morrow. Also, Morn, morning. Qu? 

pa} a) 

In general, To slide or slip. 

I, To slide, slip aside, as the foot in walking. 
Dent. xxxii.35. Ps. xxxviii. 17. Ixvi. 9. 
Comp. Ps. lv. 23; where wy seems ra- 
ther to be a N. 4 slipping, lapse, and is 
accordingly rendered by the LXX σάλον, 
Vulg. fluctuationem, Montanus nuta- 
tionem. Applied, but figuratively, to 
the whole man. Ps. x. 6. xiii. 5, & al. 
freq. And thus Prov. xxv. 26, A just 
man or slipping, (i. 6. ina moral or spi- 
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ritual sense) before the wicked—muking 

a slip or faux pas, as the French say. In 

Niph. Yo be made to slip. Ps. xvii. 5. 

II. In Hiph. or (according to the Kerz) in 
Kal. Itis spoken of the swift motion of 
lightning or flashes of fire. occ. Ps. ex. 
11. Comp. under 907. 

ΠῚ. In Hiph. spoken of affliction or mis- 
chief. Ps. lv. 4, “* For om» they slide 
mischief upon me,” (Bate) bring it upon 
me unexpectedly. 

IV. 10 be slipt or disjointed, and so dis- 
abled, as the hand, Lev. xxv. 35; where 
however the expression is manifestly 
figurative. 

V. Yo slip or fall asunder. Spoken of tie 
firm flesh of the leviathan, Job xli. 14, 
or 13.—of the terraqueous globe, Ps. 
xciii. 1, xevi. 10. Comp. Ps. lxxxii. 5.— 
of mountains, Ps. xlvi. 3. Comp. Isa. 
liv. 10; where observe that many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read mitovon—of a 
wooden or metalline idol, Isa. xl. 20. 
xh. 7. 

VI. As a N. 10 A lever or pole to carry 
things between two, 4. d. a slider. occ. 
Num. iv. 10, 12. xiii. 23, So fem. plur. 
mp oce. 1 Chron. xy. 15. 

VI. As a N. fem. ΠῚ in Reg. non, 
plur. ΠΙΘῚ and myn Properly, The cross- 
bar or slider of a yoke, which goes over 
the neck. See Jer. xxviii. 10, 12, 13. 
Ley. xxvi. 13. 

VIL. Asa N. non A couch, a rod. Also 
as a Particle, Below. See under ΠΣ. 
won In Hith. 70 slip or fall all to pieces, 
to be entirely Wisschedl occ, Isa. xxiv. 19. 
Hence the Phoenicians had their 9, 
Mwr, Mét, *‘ which some,” says * Philo 
Byblius from Sanchoniathon, * call lAvy 
Mud, others vdzrwies μιξεως σηψιν the 
corruption of a watery mixture,” Hence 
likewise may be derived the Greek Mo- 
daw to be corrupt through too much 
moisture, Eng. Mud, Dutch Modder or 
mocder, mud, mire; whence Eng. Mo- 
ther, mothery. Also perhaps Lat. Muto. 
to change, whence Eng. Mutable, muta- 
tion, and in composition commute, per- 

mute, &c. 

sion and mn Chald. 

To reach unto, come to or upon. See Dan. 
iv. 8, or 11, 21, or 24. vi. 24, or 25. 
vii. 13. This Verb seems a derivative or 
corruption of the Heb. nw. 

mon See under mn 
* Cited by Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. lib. i. 

cap. 10. j 
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Occurs not as ἃ V. in Hebrew, but in Ara- 
bic signifies, 10 hammer, forge, beat out 
by hammering, as smiths do iron. See 
Castell, As a N. bon A forged bar. 
Once, Job xl. 13, or 18. 

Der. Gr. Meraaasy, Lat. Metallum, and 
Eng. Metal, metallic, metalline. 

01D 

In Kal and Hiph. 70 shower down, cause to 
rain, Gen. 11. 5. vii. 4, & al. freq. Also 
in Hiph. Intransitively, To rain. oce. 
Amos iv. 7. In Niph. To be rained upon. 
occ. Amos iv. 7. But the V. is applied 
not only to rain, but to hail. Exod. ix. 
18, 23. Comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 22.—to 
fire and brimstone. Gen. xix. 24. Ps. 
xi. 6. Comp. Job xx. 23.—to the man- 
na. Exod. xvi. 4. Ps. Ixxviii. 24. Asa 
N. son, plur. nwo Rain, a shower of 
vain. Exod. ix. 33. Num. xi. 17. Job 
XxXvii. -6; in which last text it is twice 
joined with wa; and therefore no doubt 
has a radical signification different from 
that word. 0D is a shower in general, 
towi, a heavy vain or shower. Comp. 
ἘΞ 1. Ps. exxxv. 7, τῶν ond opr 
‘‘ He (God) maketh lightnings for the 
rain.” Eng. Translat. Is not this strictly 
and philosophically true? Does not the 
lightning, by discharging the electricity 
from an electric cloud, suffer its wa- 
tery particles to coalesce, and so occasion 
rain? And is not this effect continued, if 
there be a series of Jess-electric clouds 
commencing from the electric one? 

See under ty III. and πὸ VI. 

tmp See under >» ΠῚ. 

70 See under mn 

yo See under myn 

0 See under 90» 


a) 

I. To decay, fall to decay, as a house. occ. 
Eccles. x. 18. In Huph. To be brought 
to decay, as men by death. occ. Job 
xxiv. 24. 

II. To fall to decay, grow poor, be brought 
low. Lev. xxv. 25. Ps. evi. 43. 

Der. Gr. Mingos, Doric Μικκος, small, 
Eng. meek. The Lat. maceo to be lean, 
macies, whence emaciate, &c. Also Lat. 
macer, macero, whence Eng. macerate. 
French maigre, whence Eng. meager. 
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I. To deliver or give up to another. Deut. 
xxxii. 30. It is joined with 792 znto the 
hand or power, Jud. ii, 14, iii. 8. iv. 2,9, 
ἃ al. So the LXX once render it by 


παραδίδωμι to deliver up. Neh. ν᾿ 8. 
Comp. Nah. iii. 4, nis0n who delivereth 
or giveth up, i. e. to idolatry and de- 
struction. See Targ. and comp. Rey. 
xviii. 23. 

II. Zo sell, or properly to deliver up d thing 
to another for a price. Gen. xxv. 31, &al. 
freq. So the Greek word αποδιδώμι, by 
which the LXX generally render our 
Hebrew 420, signifies in different de- 
flexions, both to give or give up, andto sell. 
In Hith. To give up oneself, as if sold 
for a slave (comp. Rom. vii. 14.); or to 
sell oneself for the delight one has in wick- 
edness (comp. Isa. 1. 1.), 1 K. xxi. 20, 
25. 2 K. xvii. 17. As Nouns, 150 
Ware, merchandise. Neh. xiii. 16. Also, 
A price. Proy. xxxi. 10.5900 A selling, 
‘ule or thing sold. Ley. xxv. 14, 25, 27, 
& al. 

fII. As a N. fem. in Reg. mp0, plur. in 
Reg. "20 and "ΠῚ see under 19 I. 
and m3 I. 

Der. (2 and 5 being transposed) Latin 
Mera,merces; whence English Merchant, 
mercantile, merchandise, &c. market. Also 
perhaps Mercurius the Roman God of 
Commerce. ° 

bp 

To cut or pluck off, to divide into breaks or 
parts, to separate. 

I. 70 cut off, as a flower, fruit, corn, grass. 
oce. Job xiv. 2. xviii, 16. xxiv. 24. Ps. 
XXXVil. 2. xe. 6. 

II. In Hiph. To cut off, or cut to pieces, as 
an enemy. occ. Ps, exviii. 10, 11, 12. 
Ill. To cut off the foreskin, to circumezse. 
Gen. xvii.23. xxi. 4, ἃ al. In Niph. To be 
circumcised. Gen. xvii. 11. (so the LXX 
περιτμηθϑησεσθε) Gen. xvii. 26, 27, & al. 
Hence the word is applied to the heart, 
Deut. x. 16. xxx. 6. Jer. iv>4. (where 
see Mr. Lowth’s Note) ; and denotes the 
cutting off from it all inordinate lusts by 
spiritual circumcision. Comp. Rom. ii. 29. 
Col. ii. 11. As a N. nb Circumcision. 
occ. Exod. iv. 26. The Lexicons make 
this word plural, but the LXX, Symma- 
.chus, and the Vulg. render it as a singu- 
lar, the two former by wegirouys, the 

latter by circumcisionem. 

A late learned writer is of opinion, that 
circumcision was one of the original insti- 
tutions enjoined to Adamand his descend~ 
ants on the Fall, This he founds prin- 
cipally on the propriety of such a mark 
in the flesh, to remind men of the neces- 
sity of curbing those affections and desires 
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by which Adam was seduced * (see Gen. 
il. 17. 1 Tim. ii. 14.); on the frequent 
allusions of Scripture to the spiritual 
meaning of circumcision (comp. under 
boy IL.); and on the antiquity of this 
custom among several nations, particu- 
larly the Egyptians, who cannot ration- 
ally be supposed to have derived it from 
Abraham, or his descendants +. 
Herodotus, speaking of circumcision as 
practised by several nations, says (lib. 11. 
cap. 104, edit. Gale), ““ Avlwy δὲ Διγυ- 
Triwy καὶ Αἰθιοπὼν ex enw εἰπειν ὁκοτεροι 
mapa τῶν ἕτερων εξεμαθον' ἀρχαιον yao 
δὲ τι φαίνεται cov. As to the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, I cannot say whether of 
these learned it from the other; for it 
appears to be a very_ancient custom.” 
And though, in the further account of 
circumcision there given by Herodotus, 
there are, certainly, several mistakes, 
which are well refuted by the learned 
Herman Witsius in his Zgyptiaca, lib. iii. 
cap. 6, and by Calmet in his Dissertation 
on Circumcision (which may be found 
abridged at the end of the third volume 
of Parker's Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 65, 
&c.), yet the practice of circumcision 
seems tohaye been retained by some of the 
Egyptians, ATI’ APXH®, from the begin- 
ning, as Herodotus expresses it, i. e. from 
the foundation of that people—I say by 
some of the Egyptians ; for it does not ap- 
pear to have been universally practised 
among them, but chiefly by their priests 
and learned men (see Josephus contra 
Apion. lib. 11, cap. 13. Origen in Ep. 
ad Rom. t. ii. and in Jerom. Homil. 5) ; 
and this will account for the prophet 
Jeremiah’s reckoning Egypt among the 
uncircumcised nations, ch. ix. 25, 26. 
In The Ceremonies and Religious Customs 
of all Nations, vol. iii. p. 162, 3, we are 
informed that the inhabitants of Mexico 
practised a kind of circumcision when the 
Spaniards came there. And in the Mo- 
dern Universal History, vol. xvii. p. 105, 
it is remarked that “the rite of circum- 
cision prevailed among almost all original 
and unmixed nations; and it now pre- 
vails among the savages both in the 


* So Milton rightly, Par. Lost, book ix. lin. 997, 


&e. 





He (Adam) scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 


+ See Lord President Forbes’s Works, vol. i. p. 
151—154, edit. Edinburgh. 
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islands and continent of the Terra Ax-. 
stralis.” The men [of Tongataboo, one of 
the Friendly Islands, lately discovered in 
the Pacific Ocean] are all circumcised, or 
rather supercised, as the operation con- 
sists in cutting off only a small piece of 
the foreskin at the upper part; which by 
that means is rendered incapable, ever 
after, of covering the glans. This is all 
they aim at; as they say the operation is 
practised from a notion of cleanliness.” 
Captain Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, vol. i. p. 387. Comp. vol. ii. 
p- 161. 


IV. As aN. fem. ΠΡῸΣ (formed with an 


initial 3, as 393 4 murmurer, from 1) to 
murmur, ΤΊ. a feverish heat, from mp) 
plur. mase. ἘΞ), 4n emmet, or ant, so 
called from their cropping off the buds 
from the corn, which they lay up for their 
winter’s provision, in such a manner as 
to prevent its growth. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
lib. xi. cap. 30, affirms this for fact in 
these words: Semina arrosa condunt, ne 
rursus in fruges exeant ὃ terra, So Abbé 
Pluche, speaking of these little animals, 
“Their next prevailing passion is to 
amass a store of corn, or other grain that 
will keep; and, lest the humidity of the 
cells should make the corn shoot up, we 
are told, for a certainty, that they gnaw 
off the buds which grow at the point of 
the grain.” Nature Displayed, vol. i. 
dial. 8. See Bochart, vol. iii. 588, who 
produces many other writers asserting the 
same fact. ΤῸ what he has cited I shall 
add the following testimony from a Let- 
ter on this curious subject, published by 
the French Academy, and afterwards in- 
serted by Mr. Addtson in the Guardian, 
No. 156, 157, as a narrative, says he, of 
undoubted credit and authority. ‘The 
corn which is laid up by ants would 
shoot under ground, if those insects did 
not take care to prevent it. They bite off 
all the buds before they lay it up; and 
therefore the corn that has lain in their 
nests will produce nothing. Any one may 
make the experiment, and even see that 
there is no budin their corn.’’ occ. Proy. 
vi. 6. xxx. 25, See Bochart’s excellent 
Comment on these passages, vol. iii. 
591—602 ; and Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. 
It may be worth observing, that our 
English emmet, by corruption ant, seems 
derived from the Greek ayyros harvest, 
a collection of corn. But after all, since 3 
prefixed to a Root is far more usually 
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and properly passive, it may perhaps 
seem most probable that the ant had its 
Heb. name 790) from its remarkably in- 
sected form, q.d. The insect ; as the hip- 
popotamus that of mona The brute by 
way of eminence. 

V. 70 divide the voice into breaks or into 
distinct sounds, to articulate, speak arti- 
culately, talk. It occurs not simply asa 
V. in this sense (see below >$n), but 
hence as a N. fem. ΠΟ An articulate 
sound or word. occ. Ps. cxxxix. 4. So in 
Reg. noo 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, & al. freq. 
Plur. πῦρ Words, speeches. Sob vi. 26. 
viii. 10. pbo The same. Job xii. 11, ἃ 
al. freq. πῦρ talk, a byword. occ. 
Job xxx. 9. As Ns. mdin and nbn 4 
talking. So Vulg. in Jer. loquela, LXX, 
(Alexandr.) and Theodotion in Ezek. 
Asye speech. Jer. xi. 16. Ezek. i. 24. 

VI. Asa N. So ; 

]. A cutting off, termination, boundary, 
‘1 Sam. xiy. 5. Exod. xviii. 19, Be thou 
bn ἃ boundary of the Aleim to the peo- 
ple, i.e. a mediator (μεσίτης, as Moses is 
styled Gal. iii. 19.) between God and 
the people. 

2, Used as a particle, 5 2n being understood 
as usual, In the termination, extremity, 
border, Deut. i. 1), ii. 19. xi. 80, & al. freq. 

3. bin ds At the termination, extremity. 
Exod. xxxiv. 3. Josh. viii. 33. ix. 1, & al. 
Spoken of persons, Towards. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 90, 

4, 25 din by At the termination of the face 
-or front, i.e. on or towards the fore- 
Sront. See Exod. xxvi. 9. xxviii. 25. Lev. 

viii. 9. Num. viii. 2, 3. 2 Sam. xi. 15. 

5. 200 At the extremity. Lev. v. 8. 1 K. 
vii. 39, And he set the sea on the right 
side of the house, eastward (i. e. at some 
distance from the front of the house 
which looked east) 233 din at the border 

~ of, or bordering on, the south. *nn On 
my border, i. e. bordering on me. Num. 
xxl. 5. 

Also, 10 From the extremity, from off. 
Mic. ii. 8. 

6. >ss10> (in a Chaldee form) Towards the 
extremity. occ. Neh. xii. 38; where the 
Complutensian UXX συναντωσα meeting, 

_ Vulg. ex adverso opposite. 

290 I. To cut off entirely. occ. In Niph. Ps, 
xc. 6. 

If. In With. To be divided or broken in 
pieces. occ. Ps. lyiii. 8, 5am IoD ὙΦ se 
(When) he aimeth his arrows, let them 
be as zt were broken, shivered to pieces. 
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So the French ‘Transl. Que ses fléches 
soient comme si elles étotent rompiies. 
And observe that not only the Kerz, but 
forty-six of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
vn in the plural. . Symmachus, though 
he preserves the sense of Sdn», renders 
the passage somewhat differently, Ὁ 
Tewwy τὸ τοζὸν αὐτὸ δορυξηθήτω, ws τὰ 
Sevrroweva, Let him who stretcheth out 
his bow be confounded as things that are 
broken in pieces. 

III. As a N. fem, plur. n>>n Ripe ears of 
corn, which are cut, as it were, into a 
number of cells for grains. occ. Deut. 
xxiii. 25. : 

IV. As a V. ὅδ To speak articulately, to 
talk, which is effected by many broken 
sounds or words, cut off, as it were, and 
separated from each other. occ. Gen. 
xxi, 7. Job viii. 2. xxxiii. 3. Ps. evi. 2. 
Comp. above dn V. 

Der. Greek Μελος in the sense both of a 
limb, and ofa song, whence compounded 
with wéy, Meawdia, and Eng. Melody, 
melodious, &c. Greek Mvay, Lat. Mola, 
Eng. A mill. Also perhaps A mall, maul, 
Saxon Meelan, and Old Eng. Mell to 
speak, mellynge conversation. 

SID ; 

I. In Kal, To be full or filled in almost any 

manner, Gen. vi..13. Exod. viii. 21, & al. 
freq. Also Transitively, To fill, make full. 
Gen. i. 22. xxi. 19. xxiv. 16, ἃ al. freq. 
In Niph. To be filled. Cant. y. 2. In 
Hith. To fil, satiate, glut oneself. occ, 
Job xvi. 10, Together soon %>y they 
glut themselves upon me, i. e. with. my 
misery. So the Vulg. Satiati sunt penis 
meis. As a N. ΜῈ and ibn Fudness, 
multitude. See Exod. ix. 8. xvi. 33, 
1 Sam. xxviii, 20. Gen. xlviii. 19. 
] Chron. xvi. 32. Ezek. xii. 19. Fem. 
moo Fulness of the wine press, i.e. the 
Jirst running. Num. xviii. 27. Comp. 
Exod. xxii. 28, or 29. Asa Participle or 
participial N. fem. Pregnant, big with 
child, plena. Eccles. xi. 5. | 

II. To fulfil, accomplish, as counsels, peti- 
tions. Ps. xx. 4, 5. 

ΠῚ, Oftime, To fulfil, complete, accomplish, 
or passively, 70 be fulfilled, ἄς. Gen. 
xxv. 24, xxix. 21, 28. Exod. xxiii. 26, 
& al. 

IV. After another V. it denotes doing what 
is expressed by that V, fully or strongly, 
Jer. iv. 5; where LXX μεγὰ greatly, 
Vulg. fortiter strongly; Jer. xii. 6, where 
Vulg. plena voce, with a full voice. 














nnd 
V. “nx xbn To fulfil after, i. 6. to follow 


entirely, Num. xiv. 24, xxxii. 11, 12. 
Deut. i. 36. Josh. xiv. 8, 9,14. 1K. 
xi. 6. This I take to be the true inter- 
pretation of the phrase, and that, to com- 
plete the sense, n2> to walk or go is to 
be understood. Comp. Deut. xi. 28, 
xxviii. 14. Jud. ii. 19. 1 K. xxi. 26. 
2 K. xxiii. 3. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31. Nol- 
dius observes, Annot. 90, that a like el- 
lipsis occurs 1 Sam. xviii. 27, ἘΞῚ ΒΝ Ὁ] 
Ἴρου And they fulfilled them to the King, 
i. e. to give them to the King. And in 
Jer. xiii. 27, is not Ποῦ or the like un- 
derstood before "ns ὃ 

VI. > sb To fill the hand, sometimes de- 
notes simply to fill it with offerings to be 
presented to Jehovah, as 1 Chron. xxix. 5 ; 
but in a more appropriated sense it signi- 
fies to consecrate to the priest's cffice, 
agreeably to that significant ceremony or- 
dained Exod. xxix. 22—25, whereby cer- 
tain parts of the sacrifices were put into 
the hands of the priests at their conse- 
cration, and they thereby confirmed inthe 
right of offering to God gifts and sacri- 
fices. See Exod. xxviii. 41. xxix. 9. xxxii. 
29, &c. Comp. Heb. ν. 1. viii. 3, 4. The 
expression is also applied to superstitious 
consecrations, 1 K. xiii. 33; uo doubt 
because the like ceremony was observed 
in them, as is expressed 2 Chron. xiii. 9. 
cosdr dss A ram of consecration, i. 6. a 
ram with parts of which the hands of 
the priests were filled, at their conse- 
cration, Exod. xxix. 22. 


VII. pass nebo wn literally, To fill up fill- 


ings of stone, 1. 6. to,fill the socket with a 
stone, or to set a stone in the socket or ca- 
wity made to receive it. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
So ver. 20, παῖ Their fillings or en- 
closings ;, and chap. xxxv. 9, ἘΞ ΒΡ ὩΣ 
Stones for filling up, i. 6. stones to be set. 
Comp. ch. xxxix. 10. 

VIII. Jer. li. 11, tovodwr indo, LXX and 
Vulg. ‘Fill the quivers.” And it must 
be owned that this would be a very good 
sense, if o> could mean quivers. But 
the best interpretation seems to be, Re- 
pair the shields, fill up the holes that are 
in them, ‘‘ make them completely strong 
and good.” Taylor's Concordance. Comp. 
Jer. xlvi. 3; and Πληρωμα, Mat. ix. 16. 

; Mark ii. 21. 

-IX. It is joined with 25 the heart; and the 
heart of man is either said to be full, i.e. 
emboldened, Eccles. viii. 11. (where the 
LXX επληροφορηθὴ καρδία the heart is 
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Jilled: comp. Acts v. 3.); or the heart is 
said to fill, embolden, the man, Esth. 
vii. 5; where the LXX render 1850 ἼΩΝ 

ek by ὅστις eroAunoe who hath dared. 

iT2% , 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It is nearly related to the preceding xn, as 
moa to ἐξ, Tan to kan, 7H to NHN, 
which see, To jill or be filled. occ. Job 
viii. 21. (comp. Psal. exxvi. 2.) Job 
xxxli. 18. Ezek. xxviii. 16. As a N. 50 
Fullness, full length. occ. Ezek. xli. 8. 
But observe that in Job viii. 21, sixteen 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 50», as 
three more did originally; in Job xxxii. 
18. ten read nsdn; in Ezek. xxviii. 16, 
three 1x5n; in Ezek. xli. 8, two sn, 

eighteen >, and three more originally. 

It may therefore be justly doubted whe- 
ther 15 should be made a distinct Root 

from 8390 

mn > 

I. In Niph. To dissolve, be dissolved, to melt 
away or vanish. occ. Isa. li. 6, The hea- 
vers 1913 pwWYD shall be dissolved ike 
smoke, which disperses and vanishes in 
the air. Comp. Ps. Ixviii. 3. Hos. xiii. 3. 
Wisd. v. 14. Aquila renders it ἡλοηῆησαν 
are comminuted, Symmachus drsceow 
shall melt like salt, Vulg. liquescent shail 
melt; and St. Peter, plainly alluding to ‘ 
this passage, 2 Ep. iii. 12, uses the Verb 
Avbyoorras shall be dissolved. As a par- 
ticipial N. πῦρ Volatile, readily dif- 
Jusing its odours, spoken of the holy in- 
cense. occ. Exod. xxx. 35. 

II. As a N.nbn Salt, “a fossil body fusible 
by fire and soluble by water, so as to dis- 
appear therein*.” Ley. ii. 13. Job vi. 6. 
Hence as a V. in Kal, 70 salt. oce. Ley. 
ii. 13. In Huph. To ὧδ salted, i. e. clean- 
sed with salt mixed in water. occ. Ezek. 
xvi. 4; where see Scheuchzer’s Physica 
Sacra. Ἷ 
Every one almost knows the use of salts 
in cleansing various things, and in pre- 
serving flesh, fish, $c. from corruption. 
Hence, as all the sacrifices were to typify 
Him who knew no sin, we have that 
command, Lev. ii. 13, dnd every oblation 
of thy bread-offering shalt thou season 
with salt, neither shalt thou suffer nop 
prox ma salt, the purification of thy 
Aleim, to be lacking from ihy bread-of- 

Sering ; with all thine offerings thou shalt 
offer salt. We find similar rites among 


* Shaw's Note (7) on Boerhaave’s Chemistry, 
vol. i. p. 104, where see more. 
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’ the Greek and Roman heathen; the Ov- 
Aas or Ovroyuras, that is, * corn mixed 
with salt, seem to have constituted an 
usual part of the Grecian sacrifices + ; 
which might be one reason why Homer 
(IL ix. lin. 214.) calls salt, Seso10 divine ; 
and why Plato (cited in Plutarch, Sym- 
pos. lib. vi. cap. 10.) says, των dAwy 
σωμῶ καῖα νομὸν avbowmwy Seopirera- 
τὸν εἰναι, that according to human laws 
the substance of salt was most agreeable 
to the gods.” And the Roman Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxx. cap. 41.), “Maxima tamen 
in sacris intelligitur auctoritas [salis], 
quando nulla conficiuntur sine mola sal- 
sa. But the znfluence of salt is thought to 

_ begreatest tn sacrifices, since none are per- 
JSormed without the salted meal.” Observe 
the phraseology in Lev. ii. 18, 2 10 
ribs salt the purifier of (i. 6. appointed 
by) thy Aleim. This shows that salt, 
added to all the sacrifices, was a type of 
the purity, or sinlessness, of Christ, and 
of that which purzfies believers. Now that 
which purifies believers is faith in Christ 
and his atonement, 2 Cor. v. 20,21, and 
a consequent hope of seeing God through 
Him. See Acts xv. 9. 2 Pet. i. 4, 
1 John iii. 8. 1 Cor. iii. 12. Salt was 
therefore-a type of that purifying faith 
and hope which is the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, Rom. xv. 13. 1 Pet.i.22. Eph. 
ii. 8. ‘And believers themselves, in as 
much as they contribute to propagate 
these heavenly graces, and thereby pu- 
rify the corrupted mass of mankind, are 
sometimes called salt. See Mat. v. 13. 
Luke xiv. 34, 35; andcomp. Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon in ‘Adag and aaitw. 
As to the expression ΠΟ na Num. 
xviii. 19. 2 Chron. xiii. 5, it may be 
observed, that the usual mode of con- 
firming every solemn agreement was (for 
a reason which see under ΠῚ ἡ.) by a 
n3, that is, by a purification-offering, 
or -sacrifice ; and to every sacrifice it was 
ordained, as we have seen, that salt should 
be added; so that nbn na ὦ berith with 
salt is as strong an expression as possible 
for a purification-sacrifice. Theodoret on 
2 Chron. xiii. 5, says, “ the historian calls 
the settlement of the kingdom (on David, 


*See Vossius, Etymolog. Latinum, and Martinius, 
Lexic. Etymol, in Mora. ; 

+See Homer, 1]. i. lin. 449, 458; ii. lin. 410, 
421; Odyss. iii. lin. 441, 425; Potter’s Antiq. 
book ii. ch. 4; Dammi Lexic. in Ουλαι, and Ουλο- 
χυται. : 
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namely) an eternal covenant of salt, evei- 
day και Βαρξαροι morranis συνεσθιονῖες 
moreusos Belay εἰφηνὴν φυλατῖδεσι, 
ἍΛΟΣ MEMNHMENOI, because it is 
usual even with the Barbarians, after eat- 
ing with their enemies, to keep peace in- 
violate, remembering the salt.’ Where, 
says Suicer, (Thesaur.in Ἄλας II.) “ Theo- 
doret alludes to the custom of the an- 
cients in confirming a covenant; namely, 
that covenants might be the more reli- 
giously observed, a sacrifice was offered, 
and, with the sacrifice, salt. Of both 
these particulars we have an instance in 
Virgil, Ain. xii. where at the sacrifice 
offered on the solemn treaty between 
King Latinus and £neas, lin. 173. Dant 
fruges manibus salsas—They strow the 
salted corn or meal.” And when God says, 
Num. xviii. 19, (It zs) ΠΡ m2 a be- 
rith of, or with salt, for ever before the 
Lord, unto thee, and thy seed with thee, 
the meaning is, that what is there or- 
dered by God is of as strict obligation to 
the people as if they had been bound to 
it by a purification-sacrifice solemnly of- 
fered, as Jer. xxxiv. 18. In like manner, 
2 Chron. xiii. 5, God is said to have 
given the kingdom over Israel to David 
Jor ever, even to him and to his sons: 
mb m2 (it zs) a berith with salt; that 
is, as firmly insured by the Lord, as if 
the symbols of the divine presence had 
passed between the parts of the N32, as 
they did when God made promises. to 
Abraham, Gen. xv. 17. 
Although salt in small quantities may 
contribute to the comminuting and fer- 
tilizing of some kinds of stubborn soil, 
yet, according to the observation of Plin 
(Nat. Hist. lib. xxxi. ch. 7.), ““ Omnis 
locus, in quo reperitur sal, sterilis est, 
nihilque gignit, All places, where salt is 
found, are barren, and produce nothing.” 
The effect of salt, where it abounds, on 
vegetation, is described by burning, Deut. 
xxix. 22, or 23; Thewhole land thereof 
is brimstone, HA Iw Mdm) and salt of burn- 
ing, or burning salt; 7 is not sown, nor 
bears, nor any herb grows therein, like 
the overthrow of Sodom, ὅθ. Thus 
Mons. Volney, speaking of the borders 
of the Asphaltic Lake, or Dead Sea, 
says, “‘ The true cause of the absence of 
vegetables and animals, 2s the acrid salt- 
ness (la salure acre) of its waters, which 
is infinitely greater than that of the sea. 
The land surrounding the Lake, being 
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equally impregnated with that saltness, 
refuses to produce plants ; the air itself, 
which is by evaporation loaded with it, 
and which moreover receives vapours of 
sulphur and bitumen, cannot suit vege- 
tation; whence that dead appearance 
(aspect de mort) which reigns around 
the Lake.” Voyage en Syrie, tom. i. 
p- 282. So nnd por a salt land, Jer. 
xvii. 6, is the same as Yatm2 ON 
the parched places in the wilderness, and 
is descriptive of barrenness ; as TN 
saltness also is, Job xxxix. 6. Ps. 
evii. 84, Comp. Ezek. xlvii. 11. Zeph. 
ii. 9. Thus Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 238, 
&e. 


\ 
_ Salsa autem tellus, et que perhibetur amara, 
_ Frugibus infelix; ea nec mansuescit arando, 


Nec Baccho genus, aut pomis sua nomina servat. 


Salt earth, and bitter, are not jit to sow, 


Nor will be tamed or mended with the plough. 


Sweet grapes degenerate there, and fruits declined 
From their first generous juice, renounce their kind, 
Drypen. 


Hence the ancient custom of sowing an 
enemy’s city, when taken, with sa/t,‘in 
token of perpetual desolation, Jud. ix. 45. 
And thus in after-times (An. 1162.) 
“the city of Milan was burnt, razed, 
sown with salt, and plowed by the exas- 
perated Emperor Frederick-Barbarossa.” 
Complete Syst. of Geog. vol. i. p. 822. 
From the mention not only of sulphur or 
brimstone, but of salt, in Deut. xxix. 23, 
(comp. Gen. xiv. 3.) we may collect that 
this latter, as well as the former, was 
employed by Jehovah in the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and may thence 
explain what is said of Lot’s wife, Gen. 
xix. 26, mon Ὁ) MN) And she became a 
pillar of salt; namely, that while she was 
looking with a wishful eye towards So- 
dom, she was overtaken by the miracu- 
lous salso-sulphureous shower, and there- 
by fixed and incrusted like a statue. 

III. As a N. mase. plur. dp Sailors, ma- 
riners, seamen, q. d. salt-water men. occ. 
Ezek. xxvii. 9, 27, 29. Jon. i. 5. 

IV. Asa N. προ An herb of a brackish or 
saltish taste. occ. Job xxx. 4; where it is 
mentioned as growing in the desert part 
of Arabia. For ‘those deserts abound 
with * saline particles, which givea saltish 
* Comp. Job xxxix. 6, and Scoti’s Note there. 

“Cette qualité saline est si inhérente au sol (dans 


tout le desert d’Arabie et d’Afrique) qu’elle passe 
Jusques dans les plantes. Toutes celles du desert 


bitter taste to the few hardy plants that 
live there. The word denotes either in 
general all such brackish vegetables, or 
some particular plant of the desert that 
camels are exceedingly fond of. See 
Schultens and Pococke’sSpecimen. p.79.” 
Scott. Bochart, vol. ii. 874, 5, is of opi- 
nion, that m>n means that particular 
shrub which the Greeks called Ἅλιμος, 
and the Romans Halimus. 1st. Because 
the Syrians still call this shrub mn. 
2dly. Because the Heb. name mn and 
Greek ‘Adios refer to the salt taste, 
which the Arab writers attribute to this 
plant. 3dly. Because, as the myn is de- 
scribed to be the food of the wretched in 
Job, so is the Halimus in Atheneus. 
4thly. Because the LXX render m>n by 
Ἅλιμα. Lastly, Because it is described 
in Job as cropped nx ὯΝ upon the shrub, 
which exactly agrees with what the 
Arab writers say of the Maluch or Ha- 
-limus, namely, that they ate the tops of 
it. 

V. It denotes dissolution of cohesion, or rot- 
tenness. Thus mnby d2 and mda 
tonbn Old rags of rottenness, 1. e. old 
rotten rags. occ. Jer. xxxviii. 11, 12. 

VI. Chald. As a N. nbn Salt. oce. Ezra 
iv. 14. vi. 9. vii. 22. Hence as a V. 
πο To be salted. occ. Ezra iv. 14, Now 
JSovrasmuch as we are salted with the salt 
of the palace (Eng. marg.). Salt is reck- 
oned among the principal necessaries of 
man’s life, Ecclus. xxxix. 26, or 31. 
And Pliny observes (Nat. Hist. lib. xxxi. 
cap. 7.), ‘‘ Hercule wita humanior sine sale 
nequit degere. It is impossible to lead a ° 
humanized life without salt.” Hence ἢ 
a very natural figure sal¢ might be used 
for food or maintenance in general. And 
so our Eng. translation in Ezra. And I 
am well informed that it is a common 
expression of the natives in the East In- 
dies, “1 eat such an one’s salt,” meaning, 
I am fed by him. But this is not all; 
for salt among the eastern nations an- 
ciently was, as it still is, a symbol of 
hospitality and friendship, and that for 
very obvious reasons. Thine to have 
eaten of a man’s salt is to be bound to 
him by the ties of friendship. The learned 
Jos. Mede observes (Works, p. 370, fol.), 
that in his time ‘* when the Emperour of 
Russia would show extraordinary grace 


abondent en soude et en sel de Glauber.” Volney, 
Voyage, tom. i. p. 354. 
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and favour unto any, he sent him bread|1V. In Hith. 71 become smooth or bald, as 


and sa/t from his table; and when he 
invited Baron Sigismund, the Emperour 
Ferdinand’s embassadour, he did it in this 
form: ‘Sigismund, you shall eat our 
bread and salt with us.’” So Tamerlane, 
in his Institutes, mentioning one Share 
Behraum, who had quitted his service, 
joined the enemy and fought against him, 
«At length (says he) my salt, which he 
had eaten, overwhelmed him with re-}. 
morse; he again threw himself on my 
mercy, and humbled himself before 
me*.”’ And what comes still nearer to 
the casein Ezra, a modern Persian mon- 
arch upbraids an unfaithful servant, “I 
have then such ungrateful servants and 
traitors as these to eat my salt +.” 

To what a height the Mahometans some- 
times carry their respect for salt as a sym- 
bol of hospitality and friendship, may be 
seen in Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, 
Art. Jacous Ben Larru. On Ezra 


by the shedding or falling off of the hair. 
occ. Job xix. 20, 2 Mya ΣΝ And 
I have shed: (the hair), or have become 
bald on the skin of, or which covers, my 
teeth; i.e. My mustaches are, or, The 
hair is, shed or falien off from my ema- 
ciated lip; which was one symptom of 
the Elephantiasis, Job’s distemper. See 
Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 74, 
to whom the Reader is indebted for the 
interpretation of this very difhcult text ; 
which the Vulg. explains by, Et derelicta 
sunt tantummodo labia circa dentes meos, 
And my lips only are left about my teeth. 
May not this paraphrase mean the lips 
only without the hair, and so coincide 
with Michaelis’s explication? who fur- 
ther observes, in Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 
p. 1512, that abn in Arabic signifies, To 
be free from hair, to make bare of hair. 

Hence Greek Meadw, Eng. Jo melt, 
moult, mould, moulder. 


iv. 14, I add, that the Syriac Translator| V. As a N. bo Jer. xiii. 9. See under 


has preserved the Chaldee phrase, as 
being no doubt familiar to him, and that | 4 


the Vulg. renders it, We remembering| I. 


the salt which we ate zx the palace; and 
on this whole subject. of salt, 1 would 
refer the reader for some further useful 
remarks and quotations to Dr. Cudworth, 
On the True Notion of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, ch. vi. 

Der. Eng. Mulch, Dung. Also Mudllock, or 
Mollock, Filth. 

1 

In general, To set free or loose. 

I. Asa V. in Kal, Yo deliver, rescue. 2 Sam. 
xix. 9. Isa. xlvi.2. Jer. xxxix. 18. Ezek. 
xxxiii. 5. In Hiph. The same. 1 Sam. 
xix. 11. Isa. xxxi. 5. In Niph. To be 
delivered, escape. Gen, xix. 17. Jud, iii. 
26, 29. 

Il. To bring forth. In Kal, To lay, as eggs. 
oce. Isa. xxxivy. 15. In Hiph. To be de- 
livered of, or more nearly to the Heb. 
to deliver a child, as a woman. occ. Isa. 
Ixvi. 7. 

II. Intransitively, ΤῸ escape, get or slip 
away, so LXX διαξησομαι. | Sam. xx, 29. 
In Hith. To escape, leap out, as flashes of 
fire from the mouth of the enraged Le- 
viathan. oce. Job xli. 10, or 19; where 
LXX διαρῥιπτενται are scattered abroad. 
Comp. ver. 12, or 21. 


wd IV. 


bp 


To reign, be a king or monarch. Gen. 
xxxvi. 31, & al. freq. In Hiph. To cause 
to reign, make a king. 1 Sam. xv. 35. 
1 K. i. 43, & al. In Huph. Yo be made 
king. occ. Dan. ix. 1, As aN. δ A 
king. Gen. xiv. 1, & al. freq. Fem. ΠΣ 
in Reg. n2>n A queen. Esth. i. 9. 1 K. 
x. i. 4, 10. & al. freq. As Ns. fem. 
mabp Plur. nv2dn (occ. Dan. viii. 22.) 
A kingdom. 1 Chron. xii. 23. 2 Chron. 
xi. 17. Also, Regal power or authority, 
kingship. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20. Ps. exly. 13. 
So maida and ΠΡ 1 Sam. x. 16, 25, 
& al. freq. 125nn A kingdom. 1 Kings 
xviii. 10, & al. freq. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 23. 
Araunah is expressly called 720m the king 
by a kind of agnomen. Was not this be- 
cause ‘‘he was descended from the an- 
cient kings of Jebusi or Jerusalem? If 
so, his humble submission to king David 
(see ver..21, 22.) and his exemplary 
piety to Jehovah, is the more remark- 
able 1. And as Araunah was surnamed 
the King, so among the Romans we meet 
with Rupilius Rex (Horat. lib. i. sat. vii. 
lin. 1.), Marcius Rex, probably so named 
because descended from some of the an- 
cient kings of Rome §. 


1 See Editor’s Note on 2 Sam. xxiv. 23, in Bate’s 


* Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1779, p. 604. | Translation. 





+See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 458, &c. 


§ See Vitringa’s Note A. on Isa. xii. 19. 
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II. As a N.* 952 Molech or Moloch, i. e.: 


The king. So the LXX Apyovr: The 
Ruler, Lev. xviii. 21. xx. 2, 3,4; and 
Μολοχ, Βασίλει, Moloch the king, Ser. 
xxxii. 35. Itis the name of an idol wor- 
shipped by the Ammonites, 1 K.xi.7, and 
by the apostate Israelites, Lev. xviii. 21, 
& al. freq. ‘* The Rabbins assure us, 
that this idol was of Jrass, sitting upon 
a throne of the same metal, adorned with 
a royal crown, having the head of a calf, 
and his arms extended as if to embrace 
any one. When they would offer any 
children to him, they heated the statue 
within by a great fire, and when it was 
burning hot, they put within his arms 
the miserable victim, which was soon 
consumed by the violence of the heat ; 
and that the cries of the children might 
not be heard, they made a great noise 
with drums and other instruments about 
the idol. Others relate that the idol was 
hollow, and within it were contrived 
seven partitions, one of which was ap- 
pointed for meal or flour, in the second 
there were turtles, in the third an ewe, 
in the fourth a ram, in the fifth a calf, 
in the sixth an ox, and in the seventh a 
child. ΑἸ] these were burned together by 
heating the statue on the inside.” Ca/- 
met t,. It appears from the substance of 
this idol, which was { brass or copper, 
from its having the head of a calf, the 
animal ὃ emblem of fire, from its being 
divided into seven partitions, answering 
to the seven planetary spheres or orbits (or 
according to || others having seven chapels 
before it), and from the horrid rites per- 
formed to it, that it was intended as a 
representative of the solar fire. This is 
further confirmed by its name >n King ; 
for as a king in his political capacity 
acteth where he is not, by means of 
others ; so the solar fire in this system 
doth, in some sense, act where it is not, 
by means of the ight which it is con- 
tinually sending forth, and putting in 
motion. Add to this, that the apparent 
spring of material action is in the fire. 

It has been doubted, whether in that 
shocking rite of making their children 


* Welsh Maeloc. 

tT See also Selden, De Diis Syris Syntagm. i. cap. 
6; Godwin's Moses and Aaron, lib. iy. ‘cap. 2. 

+ Comp. Ezek. i. 7. Dan. x. 6. Rev. i. 15, 

ᾧ See under a9 IL. V. 

|| See Hyde's Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. v. p. 134, 
edit. 1700. 
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pass through the fire, or (as the phrase 
wea V2ym ought rather to have been 
rendered) of {| making them over in or 
by the fire, to Moloch, they were always 
burnt to death, or not. Whoever will at- 
tentively consider the following passages 
in the Hebrew Bible, will be strongly 
inclined to the affirmative. See Ezek. 
xvi. 20, 21. xx. 25, 26, 31. xxiii. 37. 
Comp. Jer. xxxii. 35, with ch. vii. 31. 

** With regard to that horrid but general 
custom among the heathen of offering hu- 
man sacrifices, and particularly as to their 
sacrificing of children to Moloch, Cronus 
or Saturn, the Reader may, among some 
curious particulars, find enough to make 
his blood rurcold in the ** Authors cited 
in the Note. He would also do well to 
consult, at first hand, Porphyry De Abs- 
tinentia, lib. ii. cap. 53, & seq. and Eu- 
sebius, Preeparat. Evangel. lib. iv. cap. 16. 

᾿ & 17. The last-mentioned Author quotes 
from Diodorus Siculus (lib. xx.) a passage 
so apposite to our present purpose, that 
the judicious reader cannot be displeased 
at seeing a translation of it in this place. 
It relates to the Carthaginians when be- 
sieged by Agathocles, ‘Tyrant of Sicily. 
‘ They imputed this calamity, says Dio- 
dorus, to Saturn’s fighting against them ; 
for whereas they used, in former times, 
to sacrifice the best of their own children 
to this God, they had lately offered such 
children as they had privately purchased 
and brought up; and, on inquiry, some 
of those who had been sacrificed were 


4 See under say VIT. and Vitringa, Observat. 
Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 1, ad fin. 

** Plutarch, De Superstit. towards the end, tom. ii. 
p- 171, edit. Xylandr.; Parker’s Bibliotheca Bi- 
blica on Leviticus, p. 286, & seq.; Jenkin’s Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, vol, 1. pt. iii, ch. iv. 
p- 339, 3d edit.; Dr. Henry More’s Explanation 
ot the Grand Mystery, book ili, ch. xiv.; Cesar, 
Comment. lib. vi. cap. 15. with Montanus’s and 
Cluverius’s Notes; Lactantius, lib. i. cap. 27; 
Thirlby’s Note on Justin Martyr, p. 128; Rollin’s 
Account of the Carthaginian Religion, in his An- 
cient History, vol. ii; Universal Hist. vol. xvii. p. 
257, 262, 266, 268, 292, 8vo. edit.; Picart’s Ce- 
remonies and Religious Customs of all Nations 
(folio), vol. ii. p. 16, 129, 149, 150, 154, 155, 167, 
168, 170, 171, 188, 199; Miller’s Hist. of Propaga- 
tion of Christianity, vol. i. p. 181, &c. 257, 262; 
vol. ii. p. 211, 214, 217, 220; Leland’s Advantage 
and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, part i. 
ch. vii. p. 167, of the 8vo. edit.; Muallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, vol. i. p. 132, &c.; Mickle’s Lusiad, 
Iatroduct. p. ix. Note, and p. 314, 2d edit.; Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific Oceau, Introduct. 
p- 69; vol. i. p. 351,405; vol. ii. p. 31, 39, 53, 208 ; 
νυ], iil. p. 6, 161. 


70 38 
found to have been supposititious, Re- 
flecting, therefore, on these things, and 
seeing the enemy encamped at their very 
walls, they were seized with a religious 
dread, as having profaned those honours, 
which their ancestors paid to the Gods. 
In haste, then, to rectify their errors, 


they chose out two hundred of the noblest | 


children, and sacrificed them publicly. 
Other persons, who were accused of ir- 
religion, gave wp themselves willingly 
(exsoiws auras edooayv) to the number of 
no less than three hundred. Hv de wae 
αὐτοῖς ἀνδριας Kpove χαλκδς, exreranws 
τας χειράς ὕπτιας [εκτεταμενας} em τὴς 
γης, wre τὸν συντιθενταὰ τῶν waldwy 
αἀποκωλυεσθαι (read αἀποκυλιεσθαι!) καὶ 
συιπτειν εἰς TL χάσμα, ληρες mugs. For 
they had a brazen statue of Saturn stretch- 
ing out his hands towards the ground in 
such a manner that the child placed within 
them tumbled down into a pit full of fire. 
Thus Diodorus, whose description of the 
idol, and of the manner of these infernal 
sacrifices, it must be confessed, differs 
somewhat from the Rabbinical account 
above cited. And indeed what can be 
more probable that that at different times 
aud places there should be some varia- 
tions in both those respects *.” 
We meet with the traces of this word 750 
in the Phoenician and Carthaginian names 
Malchus, Melichus, Himilce, Himilco, 
Melcarthus the Phoenician Hercules, q. d. 
snp yoo King of the city, &e. 
And from the idol 75 the people of Si- 
cyon in Peloponnesus appear to have had 
their Zevg MEIAIXIOS, Jove MEILI- 
CHIUS, mentioned by Pausanias, lib. 11. 
p- 132, as being of great antiquity, and 
placed in the temple before the intro- 
duction of images, and represented by a 
pyramid, which is a solid figure ending in 
a point like fire, and thence called by the 
Greeks Ilugayss from [lve Fire t. 
The same oriental 45 enters into the 
composition of the Roman Mulcider, an- 
other name for Vulcan the God of Fire, 
which may be derived from 1: the King, 
and 12 bright, or yr burning. 
Il. meow ποῦ The Queen of Heaven, 
mentioned as an object of worship, Jer. 
vii. 18. xliv. 17, 18, 19. If we con- 
᾿ς sider that the moon was at the beginning, 
Gen. i. 16, appointed to rule the night, 


* Greek and Eng. Lexicon under MOAOX, 
t Sce Bryant’s New System of Ancient Mytho- 
logy, vol. i. p. 70. 
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as well as the sun to rule the day, and 
that she manifestly does so, since her light 
is greater than that of all the planets and 


stars put together, and that the idolaters 


called the sun or solar fire not only ¢ bya 
mrnw Lord of Heaven, but also (as we 
haye just seen) 750 or King, there can 
remain little doubt, but by the nabp 
nw or Queen of Heaven they meant 
the Moon or Lunar Orb. So the Orphic 
Hymn addressed to the Moon begins 


Κλυθ;, Sea BASIAEIA 
Hear, Goddess Queen-———— 
And Homer in his Hymn to the Moon 
addresses her, lin. 17, 


Xaipe, avaron, Te 


All hail, Queen, Goddess! 











Comp. under 72 V. 
It must not be omitted that in Jer. vii. 18, 
eighteen of Dr, Kennicott's MSS. the 
oldest printed copy of the whole Hebrew 
Bible, and the Complutensian edition, 
read noxb0 to the frame or workmanship 
' (Eng. Marg.) LXX τῇ sparia to: the 
host. And in Jer. xliv. 17, 18, 19, va- 
rious codices, to the number of thirteen, 
on each verse read ΠΡ ΡΟΣ, and the Com- 
plutensian with remarkable fluctuation 
has Ποῦ in ver. 17, but nobn> in 
ver. 18, 19. And on the whole, since the 
LXX, inall the three verses of Jer. xliv. 
has τῇ βασιλισση τῇ agave to the Queen 
of Heaven, and the Vulg. throughout 
Regine Ceeli, and since the idolatrous 
service performed Jer. vii. 18, is mani- 
festly the same with that in Jer. xliv. 19, 
I cannot help thinking that the common 
printed reading nado is the true one in 
all the texts. 

IV. As a V. To consult, deliberate. oce. 
Neh. v.7. This seems a Chaldee sense 
which the Verb often has in the Tar- 
gums. So as a Chaldee N. 40 Counsel, 
advice. oce. Dan. iv. 27, or 24. 

V. 250 (from 750 and ΠῸ9 to be hot) 
Milcom, the abomination of the Anmon- 
ites. It’is plain from comparing 1 K. 
xi. 5, with ver. 7, that this is another 
name for Molech. See also 1 K. xi.33. 
2 K. xxiii. 13. Zeph. 1.5. Comp. Jer. 
xlix. 3. 2 Sam. xii. 30. 1 Chron. xx. 2; 
in both which last texts the LXX (Vatic.) 
τὸν sepavoy Μολχομ, τ ξασιλεῶς αὐτῶν 
—the crown of Molchom their king. Aud 


+ Comp. under bya ΠῚ. 








Pe a sae ον, 








yon 


indeed considering that the weight of the 
crown was at least 324 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, besides the precious stones, it seems 
more suited to an idol’s than a human 
head. Comp. under 422 III. 
Considering how long the * Pheenicians 
frequented the south-western coasts of 
this island, it is not surprising to find 
traces of the god 75m or 250 in the 
names of some towns ; but it is remark- 
able that in the name of Melcomd ig Ν 
in Dorsetshire, we perceive both the He- 
brew or Phenician and Latin appella- 
tion. This town belonged anciently to 
the King’s demesne. 

VI. ἸΟΎΤΣ (from W18 illustrious, or a ger 

eous robe, and "Ὁ King) Adrammelech. 
The solar fire was worshipped under this 
name by the Sepharvites, who burnt their 
children in fire to him. occ. 2 Κα, xvii. 31. 
It was also the name of one of Sennache- 
rib’s sons, probably in honour of: the 
same idol. occ. 2 K. xix. 37. ‘The idol 
,Seems to haye been thus denominated 
from his glorious appearance, or from the 
gorgeous robe in which he was invested, 
and which might be designed to repre- 
sent the solar splendour. 

VIL. 45239 Anammelech (from pay a cloud, 
and. 7>o King), An idol mentioned with 
Adrammelech, 2 K. xvii. 31, and wor- 
shipped in the same horrid manner. A 
nimbus or cloud of gold, or &c. seems to 
have been the distinguishing insigne of 
this idol. 

yon 

Theidea of the word seems to be smoothness, 
as opposed to rough, harsh. Hence in 
Arabic it denotes slipperiness, and as a V. 
is applied to a thing’s falling by reason 
of its slipperiness. See Castell. Hence 
the eats seem to have had their μα- 
Aacow to sooth, and μειλισσω to soften, 
and the Latins their mulceo, mulsi, to 

rout and mollis soft, whence Eng. mol- 
ify. 

. As a V. in Niph. 70 be soothing, agree- 

᾿ able, pleasant, sweet, as words. occ. Psal. 

exix. 103; where the LXX γλυκεα, and 
Vulg. dulcia, sweet. 

Il. As a N. #90 An advocate, intercessor, 

mediator, whose business it was to present 


the petitioner’s suit, and to smooth, soath,| 


or render favourable the superiour to 
whom it was addressed. Gen. xlii. 23, 
And they (Joseph's brethren) knew not 


* See Bochart, Canaan, lib. i. cap. 39; and Bp. 
Nicholson’s Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 2—7, 
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that Joseph pow heard, because, y>nn 
Tue advocate (The officer appointed for 
this purpose) was ton»2 between them. 
It is plain the business of this officer was 
not that of an znterpreter in the common 
sense of that word; for it appears from 
several passages in this very chapter, and. 
particularly from ver. 24, that Joseph 
and his brethren understood one another's 
language, and communed together (comp. 
Gen. xliii. 27, &c.), as his brethren like- 
wise did with Joseph’s steward, Gen. 
xliii. 19, &c. Comp. chap. xxxix. and 
xliv. throughout. 
yo A mediator, intercessor, is likewise 
used as a title of Christ (as Μεσίτης is in 
the N. T. 1 Tim. ii.5. Heb. xii. 24, & al.) 
Job xvi. 19, 20, And now behold my wit- 
ness (comp. Rom, i. 9.) isin Heaven, and 
“nw he who is conscious to my actions, on ' 
high ; ys "3x50 my mediator, or advocate, 
my friend. Job xxxiii. 23, If there be yoy 
over him (i.e. for protection), or for him, 
an angel or agent (comp. Mal. iii. 1, & al.) 
ΤΟ ἃ mediator, one of a thousand, to show 
unto man his righteousness, (1, his duty, 
see Schultens): ver. 24, Then he will be 
gracious unto him, and say, Deliver him 
Srom going down to the pit ; I have found 
α propitiation, Comp. 1 John ii. 2. iv. 
10.+ 
III. As a N. mase, plar. in Reg. θοῦ The 
typical intercessors between God and the 
people, that is, the priests. Isa. xliii. 27, 
Comp. Jer. ii.8. Also, Embassadors, who 
intercede between two Princes. 2 Chron. 
xxxil. 31. 
In Callimachus, Hymn. in Apoll. lin.110, 
the priestesses of Ceres are called Μελισ- 
oat, and in Pindar, Pyth. iv. lin. 106, the 
oracular priestess of Apollo at Delphi is 
styled Μελίσσα, 
IV. As a N. myn Prov. i. 6. seems to de- 
note pleasantness, sweetness of expression, 
‘an elegant saying, a bon mot. Montanus 
renders it, facundiam eloquence. Eng. 
Marg. an eloquent speech ; Diodati’s Ita- 
lian, ibe’ motti, dons mots ; French Trans- 
lation, ce qui est élégamment dit, what 
is eleganily said. And in the like view 
I would understand myn Hab. ii. 6. 
Comp. Sense I. 
pon 
To wring or pinch off. LXX ἀποκνίσει cut 


+ See Schultens on Job; and Dr. Hodges’s Elihu, 
p- 119, &c. quarto edit.; and his Miscellaneous 
Reflections, gc. p. 203, & seq. 2d edit.; and Vi- 
tringa on Isa, xliii. 27. 
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or pluck off. occ. Lev. i. 15. ν. 83 in 
which latter text the words 5»12» 3x5) but 
he shall not divide it asunder, relate to 
the whole bird, ‘as ch. i. 17, not to the 
head only. 

oo See under Ὁ XIII. and mn VIII. 

830 Chald. 

The same as the Heb. τοῦ, To number, 
reckon on. occ. Dan. vy. 25, 26. Asa N. 
1 A number. occ. Ezra vi. 17. 

33D 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. ΓΙ 
The same as the Heb. and Chald. mn, 
3 being inserted after the Chaldee man- 
ner, 4 toll, 1. 6. a determinate proportion 
of the produce of the lands paid as a tax 
or tribute. occ. Ezra iv. 13. vii. 24; 
where it is joined with 158 and 45m, as 
179 likewise is Ezra iv. 20. Comp. 152 
under sd2 II. 

MD 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To distribute, by number, order, or the like. 

I. To distribute by number, to compute, rec- 
kon up, or number distinctly and by parts. 
Gen. xiii. 16. ] K. xx. 25. Ps. exlvii. 4, ἃ 
al. freq. On Jer. xxxiii. 13, comp. Lev. 


xxvii. 52. As a N. mase. plur. ἘΞ). 


Numbers, or as we say, times, Lat. Vices. 
Gen. xxxi. 7, 41. 

Il. Asa N. Ὁ A particular distribution or 
class of things, a species or kind. See 
Gen. i. 11, 12,.21, 24, 25. 

III. As a N. po, A species, as the word is 
perhaps applied 1 K. xviii. 5, mn 23 bh) 
Moma [5 and we may not suffer the spe- 
cies of beast to be cut off or destroyed. But 
however this be, [Ὁ is fb χενρυῷ used as 
the name of that mzraculous bread from 
heaven with which Jehovah fed the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, Manna. At its 
first falling, Exod. xvi. 15, The children 
of Israel—said s\n 30 this (is) a parti- 
cular species, a peculiar thing, for they 
knew not. what it (was). comp. ver. 31. 
Deut. viii. 3,— Who fed thee with yon nx 
that peculiar thing which thou knewest 
not, neither did thy fathers know?—Thus 
Bate in Crit. Heb. where see more. 

IV. As a N. fem. ΠῚ, in Reg. non, A 
delineation, similitude or representation 
of any thing, or more accurately, dn 
orderly.and regular distribution ot parts, 
lineaments, colours, &c. which raises in 
the mind an idea of the thing represented. 
Exod. xx. 4. Deut. iv. 12, 15, 16, & al. 
Jehovah saith concerning Moses, Num. 
xii. 8, With him will I speak mouth to 
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mouth, even apparently, and not in dark 
speeches, M7 Ninn and the similitude of 
Jehovah shall he behold.—What can this 
similitude of Jehovah be, but 735 ἽΝ 
the angel of his presence, \sa. lxiii. 9, who 
accompanied the people in the wilder- 
ness, and in whom was the name, (i. e. 
the nature) of Jehovah, Exod. xxiii. 21 *; 
even the same angel (comp. Hos. xii. 4, 
or 5,) as wrestled with Jacob in the form 
of a man, Gen. xxxii. 24—30; on which 
occasion Jacob called the name of the 
lace Peniel (i.e. the face or presence of 
God), for I have seen God face to face? 
And so Jehovah spake unto Moses, face to 
Jace, even as a man speaketh to his friend. 
Exod. xxxiii. 11. Thisis that szmilitude 
of Jehovah, Ps. xvii. 15, with which we 
shall be fully satisfied when we awake at 
the resurrection, for we shall see him 
(Christ) as he zs. 1 John iii. 2. Comp. 
ver. 5, and ch. ii. 28. 

V. As a N. mase. plur. 9 The strings 
of a musical instrument, so called from 
their regular disposition and adjustment to 
each other. Thus the LXX and Aguila 
χόρδαις, and another ancient Greek ver- 
sion χόρδων, and so the Vulg. chordis. 
occ. Ps. cl. 4. : 

VI. To distribute, allot, appotnt.or assign a 
particular lot, share, portion, or office to 
a person or thing. 1 Chron. ix. 29. Psal. 
exlvii. 4. Dan. i. 5, 10, 11. Jon. i. 17, 
or ii. 1. iv. 6, 7, 8, in the four which 
last texts it is applied to the divine allot- 
ment or appointment: which may lead 
to the true interpretation of that difficult 
text, Ps. lxi. 8, jo Do thou (God) ap- 
point mercy and truth that they may pre- 
serve him. To this purpose, Michaelis in 
Supplem. p. 1518, who compares Job 
vii. 3. Dan. v. 26, ““ numerans nume- 
ravit.” But long before him Montanus 
had rendered ἢ in Ps. as a V. by pre- 
para, prepare. Also, To be allotted, as- 
signed. Jobvii.3. Asa N.fem. in plur. 
Min, ΠῚ) and once (Neh. xii. 44.) nis30 
A part, portion, share, Exod. xxix. 26. 
Ley. vii. 33. Ps. xi. 6. Ixiii, 11. 1 Sam. 
i. 4. Neh. xiii. 10, & ἃ]... 

VIL. As ἃ N. mn plur.to%30, 4 maneh or 
mina, a particular weight or sum of money. 
As a weight, it was equal to an hundred 
shekels, as appears from comparing | K. 
x. 17, with 2 Chron. ix. 16; but as 
money it was equal only to sixty shekels, 


* Comp. Acts vii, $8. 1 Cor. x. 9. 
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as appears from Ezek. xlv. 12; where 
see Mr. Lowth’s Note. Comp. under 
bpw IV. 
Hence the Gr. Mya, and Lat. Mina. 
VILL. As Particles of distribution, jo and 
20 From, &c. The uses of these Particles 
before Nouns are so nearly the same with 
those of its abridgement n, that 1 may 
_ Safely refer the reader to what he will 
find under that Particle, for the appli- 
cations of these: only observe, that jn is 
once used (Exemplum sine pari, an un- 
paralleled instance, says Noldius) before 
a V. future, in the same sense as n often 
is before an infinitive, namely for Lest, 
. that not. Deut. xxxiii. 11. 
- In Ps. xly. 9. 2% makes no sense, if con- 
ει strued as a Particle; and the Chaldee 
Targum renders it from the land of *1n, 
which is mentioned also Jer. li. 27, and is 
thought, particularly by Bochart (Phaleg. 
_ lib, i. cap. 3), to signify a part of Ar- 
menia. On this interpretation "0 jw in 
the Psalm will be the ivory of Armenia, 
which might be so called either as being 
brought to Judea from Armenia *, though 
not produced there ; or perhaps as being 
Jossile, and formerly dug up there in con- 
siderable quantities. ‘Thus the Rev. and 
learned William Jones + informs us from 
_ Sir Hans Sloane, that in Siberia, a coun- 
try far to the northward of Armenia, 
«© Tusks of elephants are so common and 
_ so little decayed, that they are used all 
over Russia for ivory, and are mostly to 
. be met with in the coldest parts of Si- 
beria.” 
The Particle tn is also frequently used 
with Ὁ prefixed, and a pronoun suffix, in 
_ the same senses as the simple jo. Thus 
Mann, 130, Inn, From of; out of, more 
than—her—him—me. See Gen. xvi. 2. 
2 Sam. xiii. 14. Ps. Ixii. 2. Exod. viii. 4. 
- Psal. xviii.9. So 139, for 13300, From, 
_ or of, us. Exod, xiy. 12. Gen. iii. 22. 
Xxiil. 6. 
IX. As aN. 39 Meni, a name or attribute 
under which the idolatrous Jews wor- 
- shipped the material Heavens, and by 
. which they probably meant to acknow- 
. ledge them to be the distributers of things 
into their respective sorts, places, &c. 
and the dispensers of food, ‘provisions, 
drink, and the like, for the service of men 


~~ 


idk See Merrick’s Annotation and anonymous 
ote. 


+ Physiological Disquisitions, p. 421, where see 
more. . 
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δ᾽ 
and animals, This they further owned 
by the offering of libations, or drink-of= 

Jferings to them under this title. occ. 
Isa. Ixv. 11. This seems a very express- 
ive and ancient attribute ; and was most 
probably an Egyptian one, known to the 
Israelites while they sojourned in that 
country ; partly in opposition to which 
Jehovah miraculously fed his people with 
the to manna or peculiar bread from Hea~ 
yen. See Exod. xvi. 23, 29. Deut. viii. 
3, 16, and Hutchinson's Trinity of the 
Gentiles, p. 521. Jerome on Isa. Ixy. 11, 
informs us that in all their cities, and. 
chiefly in Egypt and Alexandria, there is 
an old idolatrous custom, that on the last 
day of the year, and of the month which 
is with them the last, they place a table. 
Sill of various kinds of provision, and a 
cup of sweet wine mixed with water, 
either in acknowledgment of the fertility 
of the past, or to implore the /ruitfulness 
of the approaching year}. We find 
other traces of this attribute 3m among 
the idolaters. Thus Pococke (Specimen 
Hist. Arab. p. 92.) tells us that before 
the time of Mohammed, ‘‘ Monah Idolum 
venerabantur Arabes 60 consilio ut pluyias 
opportunas impetrarent. The Arabians 
worshipped the idol Monah in order to 
obtain seasonable showers,” Festus relates 
that the Salentines, a people of Italy, 
threw a horse alive into the fire, in ho- 
nour of Jupiter Menzan, i.e. Jupiter 
0. See Vossius de Orig. & Prog. Idol. 
lib. ii. cap. 33. : 

X. Chald. As a V. "5 70 appoint, ordain, 
occ. Dan. ii. 24, 49. iii. 12. Ezra yii. 25. 

XI. Chald. jo. 

1. As a Particle, From, ἄς. as the Heb. fn, 
1 5 From (the time) that. Dan. iy. 23, 
or 26. Ezra νυ. 12. 

2. From the Heb. Mn, Who, what? Ezra v. 
3, 4, 9. Dan. iii. 15, & al. 

3.1 po Whosoever. Dan. iii. 6. iv. 14, or 
17. 

Der. Many, mean method. Lat. Manus, 
whence manual, and, compounded with 

facio, manufacture, &c. Lat. Mens, Eng. 
Mental, mind, remind; mindful. Man, 
either from his understanding or his do- 
minion. Lat. Mano to run in a small 


t+ Est autem in cunctis urbibus, et mavimé in 
ZEgypto et Alexandria, Idololatrie vetus consue- 
tudo, ut ultimo die anni, et mensis eorum qui extremus 
est, ponant mensam refertam varii generis epulis et 
poculum mulso mixtum, vel preteriti anni vel futuri 
fertilitatem auspicantes, ἃ 

ς 





Ἴ22---ΠΠ Ὁ 
stream, mane as of ahorse. Greek Myvy 
and Eng. Moon, by whose phases time is 
reckoned (see Eccles. xiii. 6, 7.), whence 
Month. Mén, the Welsh-name for the 
Isle of Anglesey. “It is proverbially said 
of it, Mon, Mam Gymru, i. 6. Mén the 
nursery of Vales; because when other 
countries failed, this alone, by the rich- 
ness of the soil, and the oe harvests 

ἢ δὲ produced, was wont to supply all Wales. 
This is the Mona of the Romans, and was 
the chief seat of the Druids.” Richards’ 5 
Welsh Dictionary. 

ΤΣ } 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as ἃ Ν. 
fem, 530 An offering or present to God 
or man, see under ΠπῸ II, 

Ἴ5 Chald. 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. 85310 or 
8130, or, according to the Keri, x3: A 
wreath, or twisted chain or collar. So 
the Vulg. Torques. occ. Dan. v.7, 16, 29. 
It is observable, that Theodotion renders 
it by Maviaxys, which word seems a de- 
rivative from the Chaldee. 

Bp} a) 

In Kal, To withhold, prohibit, restrain, keep 
back, retain. Gen. xxx. 2. Num. xxiv. 11. 
Job xx. 13, & al. freq. «In Niph. To be 
withholden, &c. Joel i. 13, & al. 

Der. Greek, μινυος small, μινυθω to dimi- 
nish. Lat. and Eng. Minors; whence 

~ minority. Lat. Minuo, comminuo, dimi- 
nuo; whence English Minute, minish, 
comminute, diminish, &c. 

9 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but asa N. 30 
(always joined with ἘΞ Δ and compared 
to the staff of an uncommonly large spear) 
A weaver’s beam or roller, to which in 
the ancient art of weaving it is probable 
the threads of the warp were fastened. 
Some take this to be a word borrowed 
by the Israelites from the Egyptians, who 
were in very early times (seeGen.xli. 42.) 
famous for the art of weaving. oce. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7. 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 1 Chron, xi. 23. 
po As aid 

From this Root the Roman Goddess, Mi- 
nerva, called also Pallas, aud by the 
Greeks A$yvy Athene (from 8 which 
see), appears to have had her name. 
Accordingly Abbé Pluche informs us, 
Hist. du Ciel, vol. i. p. 208, 9, that she 
was sometimes represented among the 

* Athenians with a ‘20 or weaver’s beam 

in her right hand, as appears by some 
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figures of her still remaining. She was 
in after times regarded as the inventress 
and patroness of spinning and weaving, 
and supposed to have instructed men in 
those arts. But did not the ancient hea- 
then mean something very different and 
of much higher import by the names 
they gave to this Goddess? With them 
was she any other than the tremulous, 
active, vivifying, intelligent air or ether? 
(Comp. under y>p 11.) And by the 
titles Athené and Minerva did they not 
intend to acknowledge the celestial fluid 
as the independent former of those won- 
drous threads, or fibres, or rather of those 
innumerable. and infinitesimal fibrils, 
which compose the curious texture of ve- 
getable and animal bodies, and of which 
in particular those: amazing and by 
human art inimitable webs, the barks, 
leaves, and flowers of plants, and the 
skins and yarious membranes of animals, 

are woven? ἡ 

mop ee 

With a radical (see Ps. vi. 7. Josh. xiv. 8.) 
but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ. Ἶ 

It denotes the disunion or dissolution of 
the texture or consistence of any thing. 

I. To melt or dissolve, as by heat. 588]. 
cxlvii. 18. In Niph. To de thus melted or 
dissolved. Exod. vi. 21. Psal. Ixviii. 8. 
As a N. mase. plur. Dn Meltings. occ. 
Isa. Ixiv. 1, or 2. : : 

il. 70 melt, dissolve, as by moisture or wet. 
Isa. xxxiv. 3. Comp. Ps. vi. 7: 


ἼΠῚ. To be loosed or disunited, as bands. 


Jud. xv. 14. 

IV. In Kal or Hiph. To cause to waste 
away or dissolve insensibly, and by slow 
degrees, as a moth fretting a garment. 
Ps. xxxjx. 12. In Niph. as a Participle 
pn) Wasted, decayed, spoken particularly 
of cattle. occ. 1 Sam. xv. 9. τ 

V. It is often both in Niph. and Hiph. ap- 
plied to the heart, but, properly speaking, 
denotes not its melteng (which surely is 
not philosophically true), but its losing 
through fear or terror that consistency, 
strength and firmness on which the vi- 
gour of the animal depends, _ See Devt. 
i. 28. Josh. ν. 1. 2 Sam. xvii. 10. Ezek. 
xxi. 7, Nah. ii. 11, & al. 

VI. To melt, be melted, or consume away, 
as a snail. occ. Ps. lviii. 9—as a man 
with misery and affliction. occ. Job vi. 14, 
son win ond Eng. Translat. 700 him 
that is afflicted (Marg. melteth) pity 
(should be shewed) from his friend. But 
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ἽΠΠΟΣ. 
᾿ξ must be rémarked that twenty-three of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices here read pxnb; 
and, according to this reading, the text 
~ may be rendered T’o him who despiseth 
his friend (it is) a reproach, and he will 
Sorsake the fear of God. Thus the sup- 
~ posed ellipsis in the common reading is 
avoided, and the former part of the verse 

- Seems to agree better with the latter. 
As aN. fem. in Reg. nD» A wasting, con- 
suming. occ. Job ix. 23, It (the scourge) 
will laugh at the consuming of the inno- 
cent; where Vulg. poenis punishments. 

VIL As a Ν. δὴ A draught or levy of men, 

᾿ taken or disunited from the rest of their 

- countrymen to perform some servile work. 

. This I apprehend is always the sense of 

. the word. See Deut. xx.11. Josh. xvi. 10. 

, Jud. i. 30. 1 K.v. 13, 14. 2 Chron. viii. 
8. Isa. xxxi. 8. It is not long since the 

' * Turks used to raise a tribute of Chris- 

ε tian children out of the conquered pro- 

-vinces in Europe, to wait on the Grand 
Signior or other Great Men, or to serve 

- as Janizaries. 

VILL. As a N. fem. non, A tribute or tax, 
a part detached from the rest, q. d. an 
excise, from Lat. excisum cut off: See 

᾿ς Bate. occ, Deut. xvi. 10. 

Don To melt, be melted or dissolved en- 

tirely, as by fire. occ. Isa. x. 18. Comp. 
DDI under Ὁ) 

Der. Moist, mist. . 

ἽΡΌ 

In general, To mix, intermiz. 

I. As aN.fem.n300 The warp, the threads 
which, according to the ancient art of 

' weaving, were, I suppose, fired to the 
beam, and by the shuttle zntermixed or in- 

- terwoven with the woof. (Comp. under 
ay VE.) So LXX Διασμα from διαζο- 
peas to pass through or among, and Vulg. 

- Licium. oce. Jud. xvi. 13, 14. 
II. As a N. fem. 92100 An intertezture or 
entanglement, as of thorns in a hedge. See 
- Montanus Implicatione. occ. Mic, vii. 4, 
The best of them (is) as abriar, ADMD Ww) 
the upright (among them is) from, or out 
of the entanglement, of thorns namely. 

TIL: To mix, mingle, as liquids, Ps. οἷ, 10. 

As a N. 400 Wine mixed with the lees, 
᾿ turbid and highly intoxicating. (Comp. 


* See Busbequii De Re Mil. cont. Ture. Tustit. 
Consilium, p. 432, &c. edit. Elsevir; Sandys's 
Travels, p. 37; Sir William Temple’s Miscellanies, 
pt. ii, p. 263, 267, 8vo.; Complete System of Geo- 
graphy, vol. ii. p. 27; and Hanway’s Hist. of Nadir 
Shah, Ρ. 100. ᾿ 
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under om II. and ppt I. under pt) occ. 
Ps, Ixxy. 9, The wine rm (is) turbid, 
(the cup) zs full of Jom wine thus mixed 
with the lees. And in this view, of 
mixing old wine with the lees, namely, 
by opening the jars in which it was.con- 
tained, Harmer, Obsery. yol. i. p. 375, 
&c. which see, explains the mingling of 
wine mentioned in the Old Testament, 
Proy. ix. 2,5. xxiii. 30. Isa. y. 22. But 
comp. under 3179 and anonymous Note on 
Ps. Ixxv. 9, in Merrick’s Annotations. 
As a Participial N. jonn Old turbid wine 
mixed, with the lees namely. occ. Prov. 
xxiii. 30, Isa. Ixy. 113; where LXX 
κερασμα a mixture. Hence 

IV. Figuratively, To mingle a spirit of per- 
verseness in the midst of a people, is to 
intoxicate them with such a spirit. occ. 
Isa. xix. 14, 

Der. Lat. Misceo, commisceo, &c. whence 
Eng. mix, mixture, miscellany, commiz, 
commixtion, promiscuous, &c. 

D1 

In general, To deliver from one to another, 
'Tradere. 

I. To deliver, give up, present, offer. occ. in 

Niph. Num. xxxi. 5, ἸΘῪ So there 

were delivered out of the thousands of Is- 

rael a thousand of every tribe. So in 

Chaldee it is often used for delivering or 

giving up. See Targ. on 1 Sam. xxiii. 7. 

xxiv. 11, 19. 

Il. To deliver, teach. occ. Num. xxxi. 16, 
Behold these were to the children of Is- 
rael,through the counselof Balaam, D0 
Ὁ to teach transgression against the 
Lord, i. 6. they did teach the children of 
Israel to transgress against the Lord. 

From this Root the Jews call their pre- 
tended tradition of the true reading of 
the Hebrew Scriptures Massorah. ‘This 
reading, long since the time of Christ, and 
after Mohammed's Koran was forged, 
they have presumed to fix by their points 
and accents. Hence the Massorets and 
all their Massoretical trumpery ; concern- 
ing which, if the reader wants further 
information, he may consult Walton’s 
Proleg. viil.; and Du Pin's Dissertation — 
Preliminaire, Liy. i. ch. iv. § 6, p. 511; 
and Cudmet’s Dictionary in Massora, 

Wh 

I, To totter, stagger, slip, as the feet or steps 
in walking. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 37. Psal. 

«xvili. 37. xxvi. 1. Proy. xxv. 19, ‘In 
Hiph. To cause to totter or shake, as the 
loins. in extreme weakness. occ. Ps. Ixix. 
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24. xxxvii. 31, It (the law) ‘shall not 
suffer his steps to slip. As a N. masc. 
plur. in Reg. Syi0 5.15, stumblings. occ. 
Job xii. 5, where Montanus nutationes. 

Il. As a N. fem. plur. niyo Shakings, 
tremblings. oce. 1 Sam. xv. 32, And 
Agag cameé to him ΓΙ» (a with) trem- 
blings. To this effect the LXX and an- 

other Greek version rgeuwy trembling. Or 
else from the Root fy, we may explain 
nan of the delicate or royal robes (comp. 
2 Sam. i. 24.) “ which Saul had suffered 
his Brother-King (comp. 1 K. xx. 32, 
33, 42.) to be drest in, not treating him 

- as a condemned criminal under the curse 
of God.” Bate’s Note in New and Lite- 
ral Translation. 

myn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
the cognate Root *y signifies 100 be laz, 
loose. See Castell. 

I. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 0 The 
bowels or inner parts of the animal body, 
from their comparatively /ax or loose tex- 

«ture. See Gen. xy. 4. xxv. 23. 2 Chron. 
xxi. 15. Cant. v. 4. Jon. ii. 1. Hence, 

‘ The inner part of man, the mind. Ps. xl. 9. 
Comp. under jo2 I. It is also used for 

the external part of the belly, from its 
comparative larness. Cant. v. 14. and 
Chald. Dan. ii. 32. ᾿ 

- Hence Eng. Maw. 

II. As a N. fem. plar. in Reg. myn The 
small particles or grains of sand, which do 
not cohere, but are loose from each other. 
occ. Isa. xlviii. 19; where the Eng. Trans- 
lation renders it gravel, Valg. Lapilli little 
stones, and so the Chaldee Targum by 
5 of the same import, which, from 

“15 to part, divide, approaches to the 
ideal meaning of the Hebrew. 


yn 

I. To be diminished, lessened, impaired, made 
Jew. Psal. evii. 39. Prov. xiii. 11. Isa. 
xxi. 17. Jer. xxix. 6. xxx. 19. Eccles. 
xii. 3, where LXX ἡργησαν αἱ ἀληθδσαι, 
ὅτι ὠλιγώθησαν, the grinders are idle, 

' anaclive, because they are become few ; 
Vulg. Otiosee erunt molentes in minuto 
numero, the grinders shall be idle in small 
.mumber. This circumstance of old age 
is noticed by Juvenal, Sat. x. 1. 200. 


Frangendus misero gingiva panis inermi. 
The wretch with unarm’d jaw must chew his bread. 


See also K.Solomon’s Portrait of Old Age, 
by Dr. Smith, p. 74, &c. 2d edit. With 
Ὁ following, 7o.be too small for some 
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certain purpose. Exod. xii. 4, ppm ἘΞ Ὶ 
mw ΤῊ nan And if the house be too 
little to be for the lamb, i.e. not sufficient 
to eat it up ata meal. In Hiph. To di- 
minish, make small or few. Ley. xxv. 16. 
xxvi. 22, Num. xxvi. 54. xxxiii. 54. 
Spoken of collecting the manna, 710 ga- 
ther little, or less than others. Exod. xvi. 
17, 18. So of the quails. Num. xi. 32. 
Also, To give less, Exod. xxx. 15; as 
i727 in the same verse, 70 give more. The 
price of atonement is the same to all. As 
a N. oy A small quantity of any thing, 
a little, a few. Gen. xviii. 4. xliii. 10, 
& al. byn, is not unusually placed after 
the Nouns to which it relates. See Ps. 
xxxvii. 16. Prov. xv. 16. xvi. 8. Eccles. 
ix. 14, x. 1. Isa. xvi. 14. Neh, ii. 12. 
oy ὉΡῸ By little and little. Exod. 
xxii. 30. Deut. vii. 22. 

II. To be of little worth or value, to be 
esteemed at a low rate. Neh. ix. 32. As 
a N. nyo A thing of no value. Prov. 
x. 20; where Symmachus evleays vile ; 
Aquila ὡς ολιγον as alittle thing ; Theo- 


dotion ὡς μικρὸν as a small thing ;.Vulg. 


pro nihilo, for nothing. 
III. With 5 prefixed, pyn3 
1, As it were a little. Spoken of distance in 


place. Cant. iii.4. 2 Sam. xix. 37.—of: 


time, Ezra ix. 8. Isa. xxvi. 20. 
2. Within a little, almost, well nigh. Gen. 
xxvi. 10. Ps. Ixxiii. 2. 


3. Suddenly, in a little or short time. Ps. 


ἡ Ixxxi. 15. 

Dex. A mote, mite, moth. Qu? 

qo 

Lo compress, squeeze, crush. Applied to an 
animal that hath been crushed. oce. Lev. 
xxii. 24.—to ἃ spear, pressed or stuck into 
the ground. oce. 1 Sam. xxvi. 7.—to 
pressing the breasts of a woman. occ. 
Ezek. xxiii. 3.. It occurs no where else 
in the Bible. 

DY: 

I. To decline, deflect, go aside, declinare, de- 
flectere. But in the Heb. Bible it is used 
only in a moral or spiritual sense for de- 
clining from a rule or law. The LXX 
render it inter al. by agisyys to depart, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 18. xxviii. 19, 22. xxix. 6. 
xxx, 7; and by waganimrw to fall off or 
away. Ezek. xiy. 13. xy. 8. xXvill. 24. 
xx. 27; the Vulg. inter al. and Montanus 
constantly, by praevaricor, which properly’ 
signifies * “nimium in alteram partem 


* Sce Martinii Lexicon Etymol. in Prevaricor. . « 
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« -varicor pede,” to straddle with the feet 
too much towards one side, and so decline 
towards it. It differs from ston, which 
is to deviate from the law considered as 
a scope or aim, and from ywa, which is 
going over, beyond, or transgressing, it. 
As a N. dyn A declining or deflection 

᾿ from duty or truth. Lev. v. 15. Job xxi. 
34, & al. freq. The LXX render the N. 
inter al. by amosacis,amosacia, defection, 
apostasy, and by wapantwua a falling 
off or away. 

Il. As Ns.5yn and »yn, A robe. See under 
my XII. 

Der. Greek worew to go, Lat. malus evil, 

- whence malitia, malignus, and Eng. mal 
—or male—in composition, malice, ma- 
licious, malign, ὅς. Hence also may be 
deduced Lat. malum an apple, 

« —the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe,” 


But some may think this whimsical ; and 
I may be told that the Lat. malum is de- 
rived from the Greek μηλον, Doric μα- 
λον. True. But may not these Greek 
words themselves be from the Heb. syn? 
Comp. "5 yy under ΠῈΣ II. 

quo 

I. To remain, dwell. Yt occurs not as a V. 
in this sense, but hence as a N. nyo A 
mansion, place of residence or rest, a dwell- 
ang—of God. Deut. xxvi. 15. Ps. Ixviii. 6. 
——or of man. Ps. Ixxi. 3. (the Plur. in 
Reg. is once written yo with a», | 
Chron:iy. 41.) Also A den of wild beasts. 
Jer. ix. 11, x. 22. Nah. ii 12. AsaN. 
fem. TD Plur. ΠῚ) A dwelling, ha- 
bitation, place of residence or rest of men. 
Jer. xxi. 13. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 27; 
where it is written yD without the }. 
Also A den for wild beasts. Job xxxvii. 

- 8, xxxvili. 40. Amos iii. 4. 

Al. yn, whence ᾿νοῦ. See under my X. 

Der. Gr. μένω, μονη. Lat. maneo, mansio, 
whence Eng. mansion, remain, &c. 

“yn 

Occurs not as a V. but 

IT, Asa N.5yn. See under Sy XI. and phy I. 

II. AsaN. fem. yn A cave, cavern. See 
under my VII. 

“NYO 

In general, To find. 

1. To find, meet with. Gen. ii. 20.iv. 14, 15. 
xxxil. 19. 

Il. To find, meet with, in a hostile sense. 1 

Sam. xxiii, 17. xxxi. 3. 1 K. xx. 36. Ps. 

Ch Slag 
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III: To find, light upon, befal. Gen. xliv. 
34, ὄψον iv. 30. Lie 5. on 17. Exod. 
xxii. 6. 

IV. To find what was lost or concealed. 
Gen. xxxi. 32, 33. 1 Sam. ix. 20. 

V. To find out what was unknown. Job 
xxxii. 13. Eccles. vii. 27, 28. 

VI. To find or recevvein return. Gen. xxvi.12. 

VIL. To find, obtain, procure, acquire; gain. 
Num. xxxi. 50. Ps. cxix. 162. Prov. i, 13. 

VIII. To find, in an emphatical sense, to 
Jind all that is wanted, to supply, suffice. 
Num. xi. 22. Josh. xvii. 16. Comp, Jud. 
xvii. 9. Job xxxiv. 17. - F 

IX. To find, experience, feel.. Job xxxiy. 11. 
Ps. cxvi. 3. 

X. In Niph. To be found, is to be present, to 
attend, to be ready. Gen, xix, 15, 1 Sam. 
ix. 8. xiii. 15, & al. 

XI. In Hiph. To cause to find, to offer, pre 
sent. Ley. ix. 12, 13. With 72 zn the 
hand following, to cause to be, found in the 
hand of another is to deliver into his hand 
or power. Zech. xi. 6. 

ΧΙ. ἢν myn, or Ὁ yon the hand findeth 
or hath found, often denotes that the 
person of whom it-is spoken hath some- 
thing 2 his possession or power, or ready 
at hand. See Lev. xii. 8. xxv. 28. Jud. 
ix. 33. 1 Sam. xxv. 28. Eccles. ix. 10. 

XIE. »»ya pm πὴ To find favour in the 
eyes of. See under jn I. 

It must be observed that the final & of 
this Verb is dropped in »n¥o Num, xi. 11. 
(as in ny” from s¥? Job i. 21.) and, ac- 
cording to some, changed into” in Yon 
2 Sam. iii. 8; but that V. may be re- 
ferred to the Root πιύῷ, which see. 

s¥0 See under my II. 

νυ 

With a radical (see Ley. i. 15. v. 9.), but 
mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To squeeze, press. The idea is plain from 
Jud. vi. 38, man yo bp yor And he 
squeezed or pressed the dew out of the 
Sleece. As aN. y A squeezing. Prov. 
xxx. 33, For p10 the squeezing or pressing 
of milk bringing forth butter, and yr the 
squeezing of the nose bringing forth blood, 
and "> the squeezing, forcing of wrath 
bringing forth contention. On Ps. \xxiii. 
10. comp. under 9n V. and Targum. 
Hence the Greek wacow to knead, war- 
σαομαι to press with the teeth, to chew, 
champ, and μυσσὼω to compress, and so 
blow the nose, in French moucher. Also 
to mash. Qu? ᾿ 

Il As a N πιυὸ Plur. myn «4 cake of un- 
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leavened bread, which being destitute of 
any yon or fermenting matter (see Exod, 
xii. 15, 20.), hath its parts closely com- 
pressed together, and becomes what we 
commonly and with great propriety call 
heavy. Gen, xix. 3. Exod. xii. 15. The 
word is used as an Adjective, Com- 
pressed, unleavened. Lev. viii. 26. Num. 
vi. 19*.. Hence Gr. Matz and Lat. 
Maza a mixture of water, oil, and 
flour, or of milk and flour. Also Lat. 
Massa a lump, properly of paste. Eng. 
A mass, 

III. To express, squeeze, wring, or force out 
by compression. Ley. i. 15. v. 9. Comp. 
Ps, Ixxiii. 10, Ixxy. 9. Isa. li. 17. Ixvi. 11. 
Hence Greek μαζος, and wasos a breast, 
particularly of a woman. 

IV. As aN. yo Chaff or refuse of corn and 
straw, which is forced from them by 
threshing and winnowing. Ps. i. 4. Hos. 
xiii. 3, & al. And because those ope- 
rations were performed in places exposed 
to the wind and frequently on rising 
grounds (as in the case of Araunah, comp. 
2 Chron. iii. 1, with 1 Chron. xxi. 20, 
&c.) hence we read of the chaff of the 
mountains, Isa. xvii. 13. Comp. chap. 
xli. 15, and under m3 V. 

V. To squeeze, wring, in a moral sense, to 

. oppress. Hence as a participial N. yo 
An oppressor, Eng. Translation, The ex- 
tortioner. occ. Isa. xvi. 4. In Hiph. 1Ὁ 
cause to be oppressed or crushed. occ. 
2 Sam. iii. 8, Ἴ Pa ΤΩΣ ed) And I 
have not caused thee to. be crushed by 
the hand of David. 

nyo See under ny V. VIL 


po 

In Niph. 70 be dissolved, to rot, to pine or 
waste away. occ. Ley. xxvi. 39, twice. 
Ps. xxxvili. 6. Isa. xxxiv. 4. (comp. 
2 Pet. iii. 12.) Ezek. xxiv. 23. xxxiii. 10. 
Zech. xiv. 12. In Hiph. it seems to be 
used in a moral or spiritual sense, 70 be 
corrupt. Ps. xxiii. 8. So the Gr. dia- 
φϑειρόμαι 1 Tim. vi. 5. As a N. po Rot- 
tenness, as of wood. oce. Isa. y. 24. Also, 
Corruption, putrescence, or its eftect, 
Stench, stink. occ. Isa, iii. 244. ~ 

Der. Muck. Lat. muceo, mucor, mucidus, 
whence Eng, mucid, mucidness, Lat. and 


_ * So, on the other hand, our English word leaven 
is formed from the French levain, which is derived 
from the Verb lever to raise up, which leaven emi- 
nently does to dough, and thereby makes the bread 
spungy and light. 

t See Harmer’s Observations, vol. di, p. 385, 6. 
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Eng. Mucus, mucilage, &c. Comp. also 
derivatives under JD. δ 
bpp 

As aN. A light rod or twig, from dp to 
be light, which see. Gen. xxx. 37, & al. 
freq. t 

i 

I. To be bitter, disagreeable to the taste. 
Isa. xxiv. 9. Asa N. 5 Bitter. Exod. 
xv. 23. Num. v.18. Prov. v. 4. xxvii. 7. 
Hence Lat. amarus bitter, Eng. amari- 
tude. : 

II. As a N. 9 and 19 Myrrh. ““ ἃ vegeta- 
ble production of the gum or resin kind 
issuing by incision, and sometimes spon- 
taneously, from the trunk and larger 
branches of a tree growing in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Abyssinia—lts taste is 
bitter and acrid, with a peculiar aromatic 
flavour, but very nauseous ; but its smell, 
though strong, is not disagreeable t.” See 
Exod. xxx. 23. Esth. ii. 12. Ps. xly. 9. 
Proy. vii. 17. Cant. v. 5,13. ° 
Hence Alolic Mupéa, Lat. Myrrha, Eng. 
Myrrh. 

III. Applied to the mind, as a V. in Kal 
and Hiph. To be bitter in spirit, much 
grieved or displeased. 1 Sam. xxx. 6. 
Zech. xii. 10. Also in Hiph. To make 
bitter, imbitter, to occasion grief or anger. 
‘Ruthi. 20. Ps. cvi.33. Job xxvii.2.. As 
a N. 10 Bitterness of mind, grief. Ruth 
i. 13. Job vii. 11. Also, Bitter in mind, 
grieved, discontented, 1 Sam.i. 10. xxii. 2 ; 
Angry, of a bitter, malicious or revengeful 
spirit, Jud. xviii. 25.—Grievous, express- 
ive or effective of grief or bitterness of 
soul, Gen. xxvii. 34. Eccles. vii. 27. 
Jer. ii. 19. As a N. fem. in Reg. ΠῚ 
Bitterness, a grievance.oce.Gen. xxvi-35. 
As a N.100 Bitterness, cause or occasion 
of bitterness. occ. Prov. Xvii. 25. 

Hence Gr. μυρομαι to lament, Lat. mae- 
rere to grieve, Fr. marri sorry, morne sad, 
Saxon mupnan, and Eng. to mourn. 

IV.AsaN.10 A drop. See under y03 III. 
“0 I. To be very bitter, offensive to the 
taste. It occurs not as a Verb simply in 
this sense, but as a N. hy Very bitter. 
Deut. xxxii. 82, As a N. masc. plur. 
on Bitter things, bitter ingredtents, or 
(as it is commonly understood) dztter 
herbs. Exod. xii. 8. Num. ix. 11. 

IJ. As aN. fem.in Reg. ΠῚ or Nin The 
bile or gall of an animal, from its extreme 
bitterness. Job xvi. 13. xx. 14, 25. 


t+ New and Complete Dictionary of Aris, in 
Myarre. 
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ΠῚ. As'a V. 70 make very bitter or grie- 
vous, to imbitter exceedingly. Gen. xlix. 23. 
Exod. i. 14. As a N. 1 Very)bitter or 
grievous. Job ix. 18. xiii..26. So n. 
Deut. xxxii. 24. he 

IV. As aN. mase. plur. 3 Great bit- 
ternesses, whether of grief. occ. Jer. vi. 26. 
xxxi. 15 ;—or of anger. occ. Hos. xii. 15. 

5070 In Hith. To be exceedingly imbittered, 
to be most bitterly provoked or irritated, 
oce. Dan, viii. 7. xi. 11.. So the LXX 
translate it by ἀγριανθήσεται and εξηγρί- 
av§y, and the Vulg. by efferatus, and 

᾿ provocatus. 

sD Ἣν ᾿ 

I. To raise or swell up. It occurs in Hiph. 
of the Ostrich, Job xxxix. 18, “ What 
time 80h TNA she lifteth up herself 
on high (i. e. for escaping), she scorneth 
the horse and his rider.” Eng. 'Translat. 
The Vulg. renders the Hebrew words 

- just cited by in altum alas erigit, razses up 
her wings on high ; but there is nothing in 
the original for wings, and therefore the 
LXX Version, ev uve: vWwoes will raise 
(herself) on high, seems better. “ The 
ostrich is * ten feet or more in height when 
it stands erect. The wings are so short 
that they do not serve the creature for 
flying, but they assist it in running, 
which by its own strength and length of 
legs, and by the flapping of those it doth 
with such rapidity, as indeed to scorn 
the horse and his rider.” Watson’s Animal 
World Displayed, p. 233. Comp. Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 261; Shaw's Travels, p. 
451; and under. Root ΟΡ. 

II. As a Participle or participial N. fem. 
FIND or, as very many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read, mann Turgid, or swelling, 
with pride, arrogant, insolent, occ. Zeph. 
iii. 1; where one of the Hexaplar Ver- 
sions αθετᾶσα despising, Vulg. provoca- 
trix provoking. ἢ 

ΠῚ. As a N. fem. in Reg. nxn The crop 
of a turtle-dove or pigeon, Inglovies. 
So LXX σρολόξον, and Vulg. vesiculam 
gutturis. occ. Lev. i. 16. “ Granivorous 
birds, and such as live upon fruits, have 
their intestines differently formed from 
those of the rapacious kind. Thezr gullet 
dilates just above the breast-bone, and 


* « The ostrich is one of the largest birds in the 
world; for many travellers affirm they have seen 
.those that were as tall as α man on horseback; but 
.those of that size have been seldom or never seen 
in England; for the tallest have been only seven 
feet.” . Brookes's Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 80. 
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Sorms itself into a pouch or bag, called the 
crop. And as this.was a very proper 
emblem of gormandizing or gluttony, for 
which indeed the N. Ingluvies, properly 
the crop, is used by the Latin writers ; 
hence this part. was to be cast away from 
the burnt-sacrifice of the fowl. 

IV. As a participial N. sno A fatted or 

Jed beast, a fatling, so called from swell- 
ing or being turgid or plumpt up with fat. 
So Aguila in 2 Sam. vi. 13, oilevloy a 

Juiling. See 1 K. i. 9,19. Isa. 1. 11. 
Ezek. xxxix. 18;, where LXX esealw- 
μενοι fatted, and Vulg. altilium fed; 
Amos y. 22, where Vulg. pinguium fat. 

V. Chald. As a N. 0 A sovereign, a su- 
premelord, one elevated to the highest dig- 
nity and power. occ. Dan. ii. 47. iv. 19, 
24, or 16, 21. vy. 23. Hence the Philis- 
tine idol Marnas or Marnash, worshipped 
at Gaza, partly had his name, q. ἃ, 7 
ws The, or our, Lord Fire. 

nes | 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Chal- 
dee signifies to impel, propel, drive for- 
ward. As Ns. 310, 100 or 3490 A tri- 
bula, i. e. a kind of threshing instrument 
made of wood, but furnished with iron 
teeth, which being drawn by oxen, and 
driven over the corn, forced the grains 
from the ear. A like instrument is call- 
ed in Lat. trahea, or traha, from traho to 
draw. occ. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 1 Chron. 
xxi, 23, Isa. xli. 15. Comp. under 
yoo Ill. But the reader, I think, can- 
not be displeased if to what is there said 
I add the following extract from the ac- 
curate and entertaining Niebuhr, Voyage 
en Arabie, &c. tom. i. p. 123, where ina 
plate he gives both the plan and eleva- 
tion of a machine which the people of 
Egypt use at this day for threshing out 
their corn. ‘* This machine,” says he, ‘* is 
called nauredsj” (Δ) Arab. a probable 
corruption, by the way, from the Heb. 
yn.) It has three rollers, which turn 
on their axles; and each of them is fur- 
nished with some irons, round and flat. 
At the beginning of June Mr. Forskal 
and L.several times saw in the enyirons of 
Dsjise, how corn was threshed in Egypt. 
Every peasant chose for himself in the 
open field a smooth plat of ground from 
80 to 100 paces. in circumference. Hi- 
ther was brought on camels or asses the — 
corn in sheaves, of which was formed a 


t Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol, ii. Introduction, p. xv. 
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ring of six or eight feet wide, and two 
high. 


over it again and again the sledge (trai- 


neau) above-mentioned; and this was] 


done with the greatest convenience to the 
driver ; for he was seated in a chair fixed 
on the sledge —Two such parcels or lay- 
ers of corn are threshed out in a day, 
and they move each of them as many as 
eight times with a wooden fork of five 
prongs, which they call meddre. After- 
wards they throw the straw into the mid- 
dle of the ring, where it forms a heap, 
which grows bigger and bigger. When 
the first layer is threshed, they replace 
the straw in the ring, and thresh it as 
before. Thus the straw becomes every 
time smaller, till at last it resembles 
chopt straw, After which, with the fork 
just described they cast the whole some 

\ yards from thence, and against the wind; 
which driving back the straw, the corn 
and the ears not threshed out fall apart 

τ from it, and make another heap. A man 
collects the clods of dirt, and other impu- 
rities, to which any corn adheres, and 
throws them into a sieve. They after- 
wards place in a ring the heaps in which 
a good many entire ears are still found, 
and drive over them, for four or five 
hours together, ten couple of oxen (une 
dizaine de couples de beeufs), joined two 
and two, till by absolute trampling they 
have separated the grains, which the 
throw into the air with a shovel (uhh) to 
cleanse them.” But to return— 
On reading the above-cited passages of 
2 Sam. and 1 Chron. it is natural for an 
Englishman to ask, Why should Araunah 
offer his threshing instruments and other 
instruments of the oxen as fuel for the 
burnt-sacrifice? Would not other wood 
have done as well? The true answer 
seems to be, That, though Araunah 
might be a man of considerable sub- 
stance, yet he might probably have no 
other wood by him in sufficient quantity 
for a burnt-sacrifice. * Wood was al- 
ways scarce in Judea, as it is at this day, 
and too valuable to be used for common 
fuel. But Araunah’s zeal makes no dif- 
ficulties ; and for the glory of God, and 
the good of his people, he gives up even 
his instruments of husbandry. 

ΤΟ 

1. Lo rebel, revolt. It is usually followed by 


* See Hurmer’s Observations, vel. i. ps 254, ἄς. 
and p, 459, &c 
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Two oxen were made to draw| 
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4, once by ὃν, Neh. ii. 19. The LXX 

frequently render it by agisavas to fall 

off; μιὰ apostalizet. Gen. xiv. 4. 

Num. xiv. 9, & al. freq. As a N. ΤΟ 
Rebellion. Josh. xxii. 22. Fem. plur. 
mimo Rebellious. occ. 1 Sam. xx. 30. 
Chald. As a.N. 110 Rebellion. occ. Ezra 
iv. 19. Also Rebellious. occ. Ezra iv. 
12, 15. 

II. Asa N. 340 Affliction, dejection. See 
under 73> IT. 

moa 

Witharadical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I, To resist, stand up, or rebel against, dis- 
obey. It is sometimes followed by 2, Exod, 
xxili. 21. Hos. xiv. 1 ; and sometimes by 
toy against, Deut. ix. 7, 24. xxxi. 27, 
and frequently joined with *» the mouth 
or commandment, as Josh. i. 18. 1 Sam. 
xii. 15. 1 K. xiii. 21, 26; once with »y 
(for »») the eyes, to rebel before his face, 
as we should say. Isa. iii. 8. Comp. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 17. As a N. 0 Resistance, re- 
bellion. 1 Sam. xv. 23, & al. freq. Job 
xxili. 2, Still is my complaint “1 rebel- 
lion? See Scott, Ezek. 11. 7, WOM MD "2 
For they (are) rebellion (itself). 
Several texts are by M. de Calaszo placed 
under this Root, which seem more pro- 
perly to belong to others, as Gen. xxvi. 
35. Ps. cvi. 33, ton. So Job xvii. 2, 
Doth not my eye rest NINA on their 
bitternesses ? i. 6. their dz/ter insulting 
gestures. See ch. xvi. 4, and Scott’s Note. 
Job xxxvi. 22, Who nn instructeth, 
directeth as ἃ lawgiver, (Particip. Hiph. 
from my) like him? 

II. As a N. mase. M710 A. razor. This 
word is likewise by M. de Calasio placed 
under this Root, but belongs to ny, 
which see. 

III. Asa N.4nn. See under Root inn. 

mo 

To overspread, spread or smear over, Ap- 
plied to a plaster of figs. occ. Isa. xxxviii. 
21; where LXX καΐαπλασαι, and Vulg. 
cataplasmarent, plaster over (comp. 2 K. 
xx. 7; where the sacred historian uses 
the more simple word 10° put),—to a 
tetter or sharp biting humour. occ. Lev. 
xxi. 20. Comp. Jt. 

Der. Merk, murk or murky, dark, obscure. 

aba} a) 

To make or wear smooth, or shining. 

I. In Kal and Hith. To furbish, burnish, 

rub bright, as metals or a sword. See 

1 K. vii. 45. Ezek. xxi. 10, or 15, Jt ts 


+ See Jos. Mede’s Works, fol. p. 625. ἡ 














ΡΥ 

- furbished that it may glitter. Hence the 
Greek Maparrw or μαράσσω To shine. 

Il. Zo wear smooth and shining, as the 
shoulder by much bearing of burdens. 
occ. Ezek. xxix. 18. 

Ill. In Kal, Τὸ make smooth, as the head 
stripped of its hair. occ. Ezra ix. 3, 
wat) IywWH Mrs literally, 4a? I made 
my head smooth from hair. So in Niph. 

Ὁ be made smooth, as the head from 
hair. occ, Ley. xiii. 40, 41. Comp. Neh. 
xiii. 2f. Isa. 1. 6, I gave—my cheeks 
to to those who made them smooth, 
namely by plucking off the hair, which 
according to the eastern notions was and 
still is an indignity of the highest kind 
(comp. under Τὺ II.) ; and to which I 
think the Participle Benoni in Kal sn 
in Isa. xviii: 2, 7, likewise refers, which 
the LXX render in the latter text by 
ceriAweve plucked, but the form shews it 
to have an active signification, plucking ; 
and it seems to relate to the preceding 

tyrannical insolence of the Egyptians, a 

— terrible from their beginning hi- 

therto. 


IV. Chald. To be plucked or made smooth, 


of feathers, as the wings of a bird. occ. 
Dan. vii. 4. 
yD 
Denotes force or violence. 
I. In Niph. To be strong, forcible. occ. 1 K. 
21.8. Job vi. 25. Mic. ii. 10 ; in which last 
text it is spoken of a bond or obligation. 
Al. In Hiph. To force, compel, or perhaps to 
τ make strong, embolden (as Eng. Trans- 
lat.) occ. Job xvi.3 ; where observe that 
both the future Verbs pn’ and myn are 
used, like the Greek Aorists, for the past 
tense, as common in the Book of Job. 
pin 
I. To scour, cleanse, absterge. occ. Lev. vi. 
28. Comp. Prov. xx. 30, The bruises 
of a blow prnnn (either N. or V.) will 
be a cleanser (so Vulg. absterget) in the 
wicked man, and strokes (will cleanse) 
the inner parts of the belly, i.e. the inner 
man. Comp. under jo2 I. As a N. 
pron An abstergent, cleanser, the Keri, 
and occ. Esth. ii. 3, 9, and, according 
to more than twenty of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, in Prov. xx. 30. pron Abs- 


tersion, purification. occ. Esth, ii. 12. 
Hence Gr. Mopyw and onogyw to abs- 


terge, wipe off. 
Il. To scour or furbish metals. occ. 2 Chron. 
_ iv. 16. Comp. 1 K. vii. 45, where the 
__ Correspondent word is 10). 


ΠῚ. As a N. poo Broth, liquor decocted 
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from meat, or impregnated with the finer 
parts of the meat washed off in boiling, 
““ Amurea, seu liquor examurcatus, h. 6. 
detersus in coctione carnis.” Avenarius 
in Robertson Thesaur. occ. Jud. vi. 19, 
20. Isa. Ixv. 4. 

wn 

In general, To feel. It denotes not the 
sensation, but the action. 

I. In Kal, To feel, to search, examine or 
know by feeling. occ. Gen. xxvii. 12, 
21,22. In Hiph. The same. occ. Ps. 
exv. 7. On Jud. xvi. 26, comp. under 
wn’. 

IL. To feel about, grope, as in darkness. occ. 
Exod. x. 21, Jwn won And one (inde- 
finitely as the third Person masc. future 
is often used) shall grope (in) darkness. 
So this text does not signify, as it has 
been commonly understood after the 
LXX and Vulg. that the darkness should 
be so thick as to be palpable or perceived 
by the feeling. Comp. Job xii. 25 ; where 
the expression wn iwwnr is so nearly 

arallel, as clearly to determine the sense 
of that in Exodus. See also Le Clerc’s 
Note on Exod. The miraculous dark- 
ness in Egypt must have been the more 
astonishing, as the natural darkness of 
the night there is by no means so thick 
and comfortless as in our more northern 
countries*. 

win I. To feel over and over again, to 
search repeatedly and accurately, by feel- 
ing. occ. Gen. xxxi. 34, 37. 

Il. To grope or feel about again and again, 
as in darkness. occ. Deut. xxviii. 29, 
twice Job v. 54. xii. 25. 

mwn 

With a radical (see Exod. ii. 10. below), 
but mutable or omissible, 4. 

In general, To draw out or forth, to with- 
draw. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. Transitively, To with- 
draw, remove. See Exod. xiii. 22. Mic. 
ii. 3. Zech. iii. 9. Intransitively, To 
withdraw, depart, recede, shrink. See 
Exod. xxxiii. 11. Num. xiv.44. Josh. 
i. 8. Jer. xvii. 8. 

II. Transitively, Zo draw out or forth, as 
from water. Exod. ii. 10,—And she call- 
ed his name nwo Moses, and she said, 
because iTywo I drew him out of the 
waters. In which text the 4 must be 
radical in the masculine name MWD, and 
in the V. is evidently supplied by +; and 
observe that for AMwo the Samaritan 


+ See Savary, Lettre @2@me sur Egypte, tom. i. 
p. S03. 
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. Pentateuch reads ὉΠ Ὁ, and three of 


Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew MSS. ΤΠ Ὁ 
The V. is used in the like sense, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 17. Ps. xviii. 17. 


lif. As a N. ‘wn, according to our trans- 


lation, Sik, but not so rendered in any of 
the ancient versions. Sz/k would indeed 
well enough answer the ideal meaning 
of the Heb, word, from its being drawn 
JSorth from the bowels of the silk-worm, 
and that to a great degree of fineness, so 
as to form very slender threads. But I 
meet with no evidence that the Israelites 
in very early times (and to these Ezekiel 
refers) had any knowledge of silk*, 
much less of the manner in which it was 
formed; Ὁ therefore I think means 
some kind of jine linen or cotton cloth, 
so denominated from the fineness with 
which the threads, whereof it consisted, 
were drawn out. occ. Ezek. xvi. 10, 13. 
The Vulg. by rendering it in the former 
passage subtilibus jine, as opposed to 
coarse, have nearly preserved the true 
idea of the Hebrew 7. 


nwp 
To smear or rub over with some unctuous 


I. 


matter. 
To anoint, rub over with oil or unctuous 
matter. See Gen. xxxi. 13. Exod. xxix. 
7., 1 Sam. xvi. 13. Ps. ΧΙΡ; Ὁ, lxxxix. 
21. Isa. xxi. 5, 310 1nwo Anoint or smear 
the shield, i.e. make it fit for service. So 
in Virgil, Ain. vii. lin. 626, 7. 

Pars leves clypeos, et spicula lucida tergunt 

Arvina pingvi 

Part scour the rusty shields with seam. 

Dryven. 

As a N. fem. nnwn in Reg. nnwn dn 
anointing, unction. Exod. xxv. 6. Ley. 
vii. 35, & al. freq. As a N. ΠΣ 
Anointed or rather instituted to an office 
by unction. And since this was a cere- 
mony used at the inauguration both of 
kings and priests, the N. πη is ap- 
plied to both (sce inter al. Lev. iv. 3, 5. 
1 Sam. xii. 3, 5. xxiv. 7, 11), but most 
eminently denotes THE CHRIST, the 
Saviour of mankind, who was anointed 
with the reality of the typical oil, even 
with the Holy Ghost and with Power, Ps. 
ii, 2. Dan. ix. 25, 26. Comp. Isa. 1xi, 1. 
Luke iv. 18.—22. Acts iv. 27. x. 38. 
It is remarkable that, when Elijah was 


* See Harmer's Observations, vol. ii. p. 353, ἄχεα. 
+“ Subtilis—ex sub et tela, que sic dict. quia 








τῆλε, 1. 6. longius, extenditur.” Littleton’s and Ains- 
worth’s Dict. 





pe 
commanded ΠΩ to anoint Elisha to be 
prophet in his room, we read only that 
he passed by him, and cast his mantle 
upon him. See 1 K, xix. 16,19. Hence 
it may, at first sight, seem that in this 
passage ΠΟ must be understood in a 
secondary sense, to appoint or constitute 
by some outward sign; but yet from the 
silence of the Scripture, as to the actual 
anointing of Elisha to the prophetic 
office, we have no more reason to con- 
clude that he was not anointed, than we 
have to infer from the same silence that 


which latter unction however Elijah was 
commanded to perform, 1 K. xix. 15; 
and no doubt did perform it. Comp. Ec- 
clus. xlviii. 8. And that anointing with 
oil, or some unctuous matter, was one 
usual ceremony at the inauguration to 
the prophetical, as well as to the regal 
and priestly office, seems evident from 
Luke iv. 18, compared with Isa. Ixi. 1. 
We find the title mun applied to Cyrus, 
Isa. xly. 1, as being appointed by God to 
restore Judah, and to rebuild the Tem- 
ple; and to the patriarchs, Ps. cv. 15. 
1 Chron. xvi. 22, as being highly fa- 
.coured by him ; though in neither case is 
there any ground from Scripture to sup- 
pose there was any actual anointing ἢ 
Amos vi. 6, 1nwn They are anointed 
with the chief ointments, or perfumes. 
This is mentioned as an instance of 
luxury. Comp. Eccles. ix.8. Judith x. 3. 
Wisd. ii. 7. 

II. 70 smear with paint, mingled, no doubt, 
with oil. occ. Jer. xxii. 14. “ Their ceil- 
ings (says Dr. Russel, speaking of the 
modern houses at Aleppo, p. 2.) are of 
wood neatly painted, and sometimes gild- 
ed, as are also the window-shutters, the 
pannels of some of their rooms, and the 
cupboard doors, of which they have a 
great number. These taken together 
have a very agreeable effect.” So Maun- 
drell, Journey, at April 28, speaking of 
the houses at Damascus, says, “ The ceil- 
ings and traves are after the Turkish 
manner richly painted and gilded.” 

ΠῚ. Chald. As a N. nwn Oil. oce. Ezra 
vi. 9. vii. 22. So the Targums likewise 
use it. : 

Der. MESSIAH. 

wn 

To draw, in almost any manner. 


+ See Dr. G. Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertat. - 


to the Gospels, ps 166, 7. 


Hazael was not anointed to the regal; _ 

















wr 

I. To draw out. Gen. xxxvii. 28. Jer. 
xxxviii. 13, 

Il. To draw or take out of any number. 
Exod. xii. 21. 

Ill. To draw out in length, protract, pro- 
long. Exod. xix. 12. Josh. vi. 4. Comp. 
Ps. xxxvi. 11. Proy. xiii. 12. 

IV. To draw in a yoke, asaheifer. Deut. 
xxi. 3. if 

V. To draw, advance or move, towards a 
place. Jud. iv. 6. Comp. Job xxi. 33. 

VI. To draw, allure, entice. Jud. iv. 7. 
Comp. Eccles. ii. 3. 

VIL. As a N, yw A drawing or attraction, 
so Montanus attractio. occ. Job xxviii. 
18. But see more in 73 under 735. 

VILL. 710 draw or delineate literal charac- 
ters in writing. Jud. ν. 14. 

IX. To draw, as a bow. Isa. Ixvi. 19.— 
or in or with a bow, nwpa, the word for 
the arrow being understood. 1 K. xxii. 34. 
2 Chron. xviii. 33. 

X. To draw or streich out, the hand with 
another, i.e. 40 join hands with him, as a 

_ friend. occ. Hos. vii. 5. 

XI. To draw forth as the sower doth his 
seed from the basket, Amos ix, 13. So 
Ps. exxvi. 6. 

XI. To draw or drag down or away by 
force and violence, as to misery, punish- 
ment, or slaughter. See Job xxiv. 22. 
Ps. xxviii. 3. Ezek. xxxii. 20. And in 

. this view { would interpret. the Partici- 

, ple Hiph. won Isa. xviii. 2, by violent 
domineering, or the like; which sense 
seems much better to suit the context 
than that assigned by Vitringa and Bp. 
Lowth, who refer Jwnn to the geography 
of Egypt, and render it protractus, pro- 

᾿ς tensus, stretched out in length (comp. 
Sense III.), though it is certainly true 
that the land of Egypt was and is thus 
stretched out on the banks of the Nile. 

“XII. 70 contract, draw, or be drawn to- 

_ gether. It occurs not as ἃ V. in this 
sense, but as a N. fem. plur. msuin 
Contractions, contracted particles. occ. 
Job xxxviii. 31, where it is opposed to 
tnd opening, loosing. Comp. under mn> 
If. and 5p> III. 

bwin 


I. To rule, to have or exercise rule, autho-\ 


rity, dominion, or power. See Gen. i. 18. 
ili. 16. Exod. xxi. 8. In Hiph. To 
cause to rule, give power or dominion. 
Dan. xi. 39. On 2 K. vi. 11, see under 
w IV. As Nouns bwo Dominion, power. 
Job xxv. 2, Swoon Nearly the same. 
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Dan, xi. 3, 5. Fem. πο, and in Reg. 
nbwon Dominion, domination, rule, re- 
gulation. Gen. i. 16. Jer. xxxiv. 1. Mic. 
iv. 8. Also, A royal retinue or suite, 
not army. 2 Chron. xxxii. 9. Comp. 
2 K. xviii. 17. 
Hence perhaps the Latin masculus a male 
(of which I take mas to be an abridg- 
ment), according to that of Gen. iii. 16, 
And bw he shall rule over thee; whence 
Eng. masculine. Also Lat. musculus, 
Eng. muscle, which regulates the motions 
of the animal. 

II. Asa N. bwo An authoritative weighty 
speech or saying. Num. xxiii. 7, 18. xxiv. 
3, 15. 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. Job xxvii. 1. 
Prov. i. 1. xxvi. 7, Ezek. xii. 22. 

The Heb. term &>wn very nearly an- 
swers to the Greek KYPIAI AOZAI, 
i. 6. Authoritative sentences or maxims. 
See Cicero De Fin. lib. ii. cap. 7; and 
comp. Bp. Lowth’s Note on Isa. xiv. 4. 

ΠῚ. A weighty saying, expressing or im- 
plying a comparison, as such sayings fre- 
quently do, a parable. Hence as a V. 
To parabolize, utter such parabolical say~ 
ings. See Num. xxi. 27. Ezek. xvii. 2. 
xx. 49. xxiv.3. Also, To compare, liken. 
Isa. xlvi. 5, where for btwn) twenty- 
four of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
ἡ) ΠῚ, and twenty-nine ndwonr. In 
Niph. To be compared, likened, capa- 
ble of comparison. Ps. xxviii. 1. xlix. 
13, 21. exliii. 7. Isa. xiv. 10. In Hith. 
Lo be or become like. Job xxx. 19. 

IV. Because short parabolical sayings often 
become proverbial, or proverbs frequently 
express or imply a parable or comparison 
(witness the Own or Proverbs of Solo- 
mon), hence as a N. dwn 4 proverb, a 
by-word. See 1 Sam, x. 12. Ezek. xvi. 
44, xviii. 2, 3. 

pwo 

Occurs not as a Root in the Lexicons, but is 

restored by Schultens in his MSS. Orig. 

Heb. and in his Treatise De Defect. Ling. 

Heb. § 29, &c. He observes that its 

primary sense in Arabic is “ mulcere ter- 

gendo, bland4 manu pertergere, to stroke 
tn wiping, to wipe with a gentle hand.’ 

Comp. Castell. It occurs onte as a Ν, 

Ezek. xvi. 4, Thou wast not washed 

yw ad tersionem mihi, literally, for a 

wiping to me, i.e. so as to be wiped 

clean in my sight. And for this appli- 
cation of the suffix’, Schultens refers to 

Me Isa. xiii. 3, and to ttn Jer. 

xlix. 25. In Ezek. xvi. 4, the Targum 
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explains the word by ΠΡΟΜ that he 
might be cleansed, but the Vulg. renders 
it by in salutem for health. Observe 
however that on »yt/md there is no va- 
rious reading in Dr. Kennicott’s Bible. 
pwn 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies primarily, To comé, as the hair, 
to comb or card, as wool, and thence to 
tear, lacerate, As a participial N. pwon 
A place of tearing. Once Zeph. ii. 9, 
yn pwnn A place where thorns or briars 
tear, i. e. the clothes or feet of the 
passengers. Thus Schultens in his MS. 
Orig. Heb. and more fully in De Defect. 
Ling. Heb. § 34, &c. But when the 
same learned writer refers ptm Gen. xv. 2. 
tothis Root, and renders "ΠΡ pwn 72 by 
_ © Filius pectinationis domus mee, and 
explains it by * The persons who does, as 
it were, comb my house, or keep it neat, 
trim, and in order ;” I must confess he 
appears to me to give a very forced sense 
to the expression, and to introduce a figure 
so greatly strained that the Hebrew lan- 
guage will not admit of it (especially in 
a, plain prose narration), whatever the 
Arabic may do. See therefore under pw. 
_ As to pt Isa. xxxiii. 4, which Schul- 
tens refers also to this Root, it is plain 
from the text itself that it belongs to the 
_ same Root as ppt, which see under pw. 
no 
I. To die, naturally or spiritually. Gen. 
ii. 17. v. 5. Ezek. xviii, 26, & al. freq. 
In Hiph. Yo cause to die, put to death. 
Gen. xviii. 25, xxxvii. 18, & al. freq. 
In Huph. To be put to death, Gen. 
xxvi. 11, Exod, xix. 12. Deut. xxi. 22. 
2K. xi. 2.. It is written of the idola- 
trous Israelites in the wilderness, Psal. 
cvi. 28, that they ate the sacrifices SND 
of the dead, i.e. of the sacrifices offered 
to, or in honour of, the dead; such pro- 
bably as were afterwards, though in very 
early times, offered by the Greeks and 
Trojanst. Asa Ν. ΠῸ A dead corpse or 
carcase, whether of man (including wo- 
man), or of beast. See Num. xix, 11, 13. 
Ezek. xliv. 25. Gen. xxiii.3, 4, 6. Exod. 
xxi. 35, 36. As aN. ΠῚ Death. Gen. 


* ¢ Tile qui domum universam administrat, procu- 
rat, colit, polit, atque, ut ita dicam, suo sub pectine 
comtam nitidamque servat.” De Defect.§37. 

tSee Homer, Odyss. xi. lin, 29, &c.; Virgil, 
ZEn. iii. lin. 66, &c. 301, &c.; Potter’s Antiq. book 
iv. ch. viii. Comp. Deut. xxvi. 13,14; and Sclden,} ἢ 
De Diis Syr, syntag. i. cap. v. ps 90. E 
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xxi, 16. Exod. χ, 17. Deut. xxx.15, 


& al. freq. Plur. in Reg. "ΠῚ Deaths, 
Ezek. xxviii. 10. So Isa. liii. 9, And they 
(French on impersonally) appointed his 
grave with the wicked, his with the rich 
man, (see Mat. xxvii57, ἃς. he shall be) 
na in or after his death (Eng. Marg.), 
** mortiferis passionibus deadly. suffer- 
ings.” Cocceius. Comp. Mat. xxvi. 38. 
2 Cor. xi. 23. With regard to Bp. Lowth's 
interpretation of rynp2 or YnD2 by his 
tomb, and to his Note on this text, I shall 
only observe. Ist, That nim2 no where 
else in the Heb. Bible signifies a tomb. 
2dly, That there is no such Heb. Noun 
singular as mina. And 3dly, That, if 
nna sing. did really occur, and elsewhere 
denote a tomb, ynina (which the Bishop 
seems to think the true reading in this 
text) is plural, and must signify his tombs. 
But it is certain our Lord had but one 
tomb. In Isa. xxviii. 15, 18, is men- 
tioned the idolatrous Israelites nn2 puri- 
Jficatton-sacrifice with nid Death. So the 
¢ Phoenicians had a god named Μεθ, an- 
swering to Death or Pluto. 

The pe sh or pestilence, Jer. xv. 2. xliii. 
11. Comp. Ezek. v. 12. 
AsaN. fem. nnion Death, pulting to 
death, oce. Ps. lxxxi. 1]. cii. 21. Asa 
N. mase. plur. ΘΠ and nn Mortals, 
men. Deut. ii, 34. iii. 6, Jud. xx. 48. 
Job xxiv. 12.’ Ps. xvii. 14, "aD »nD 
men of number; i.e. easily numbered, 
few in number, δ Ὁ 


Populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 
Horar. Art. Poet. lin, 206. 





Gen. xxxiv. 30. Deut. iv. 27. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 19. Ps. ev. 12. Comp. under 15D i. 
So wyn no Men of fewness, i.e. few 
men. Deut. xxvi. 5, xxviii. 62. 

The LXX seem to have given nearly the 
true ideal: meaning of the Verb nv in two 
passages, Jer. xlii. 17, 22, where they 
have rendered it by ἐκλείπω to fail, faint ; 
and in this view it is used for the effect 
that violent fear or terrour hath upon the 
heart, 1 Sam. xxv. 37, 129 non And his 
heart failed or fainted within him, i.e. 
the force of it was so much diminished, 
and its strength so far dissolved, that it 
was no longer capable of its office in re- 
gulating the circulation of the blood, but 
the man, (as it follows in the text) became 
t According to Sanchoniathon in Euscb. Prep. 
vangel. lib, i, cap. 10. p 38. 
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physicians call an Aogugia*. 
And thus the word, when applied to the 
ες animal nature, properly signifies a désso- 
lution or failure of all its powers and 
functions ; and when to the spiritual na- 
τ ture, or souls of men, it denotes a corre- 
τ spondent disorder therein, a being cut off 
from a communication with the divine 
. Light and Spirit, a being spiritually dead, 
dead in trespasses and sins. Comp. Ephes. 
ii. 1, 3. Col. ii. 13. Rom. viii. 6. Eph. 
v. 14. Johny. 24, 25. Jude, ver. 12. 
IL. no A Particle, compounded perhaps of 
. Ao what, what time, and ‘7 shall it be. 


(So Jer.. xiii. 27.. syn When. shall it| 


-yet be?) 

1. When? with an interrogation. Gen. 
xxx. 30, & al.—without an interrogation, 
Proy. xxiii. 35. (Qu ?) 

2. nnd At what time? when? Exod. viii. 9. 


3..n0 Wy To what time? how long? Exod.|- 


x. 3.1 Sam. xvi. 1. 

Ill. nn» or nmn In a reduplicate form, 

To kill entirely or completely, to dispatch. 

’ See Jud. ix. 54. 1 Sam. xiv. 13. xvii. 51. 

- 2 Sam. i. 9, 10, 16. 

sno. 

Occurs not as a V. so the radical idea is 

uncertain; but as a N. ann The bit or 
iron part of a bridle, which is put into 

' the beast’s mouth. occ. 2 Sam. viii. 1. 
2 K. xix. 28. Ps. xxxii. 9. Isa. xxxvii. 29. 

ον Prov. xxvi..3..A whip for the horse, and 

_ abridle for the ass.—According to our 
English notions, we should rather say, a 
bridle for the horse, and a whip for the ass. 
But it should be considered that the east- 
ern asses, particularly those of the Ara- 
bian breed, are much larger, more beau- 
tiful, and better goers than those in our 
cold northerly countries 7, and so, no 
doubt, they were anciently in Palestine ; 
and as the modern Arabs take pains in 
training them to a pleasant pace, there is 


*«In which,” says Boerhaave (Institut. Medic. 
§ 829. 4. edit. 3tiz.), “heat, motion, sense, being no 
longer perceptible, the appearance of death is pre- 
sented :”. among the causes of this disorder he men- 
tions ““ first the ideas of something horrible.’ This 
appears to have been Nabul’s case. 


_ + See Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. vi. p. 162, &c. “ In 
Arabia,” says Mr. Niebuhr, ‘‘ we meet with two 
kinds of asses. ‘The small and sluggish kind are as 
little esteemed in the Eastasin Europe. But there 
are some of a species large and spirited (courageux), 
which appeared to me more convenient for trayel- 
ling than the horses, and which are very dear.” 
Description de I’Arabie, p. 144. 
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‘as a slone. He was seized with what the| 
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the highest probability that something of 
this kind was practised among the an- 
cient Israelites; since from numerous 
passages of the Old Testament it appears 
that asses were the beasts on which that 
people, and even their great men, usually 
rode. ‘Their asses therefore being active 
and well broke, would need only a bridle 
to guide them ; whereas their horses be- 
ing scarce, and probably often caught 
wild, and badly broke, would be much 
less manageable, and frequently require 
the correction of the whzp. 

nnn 

I. To extend, distend, stretch out, asa tent. 
So the LXX dialewas, and Vulg. expan- 
dit. occ. Isa. xl. 22. The V. is used in 
the same sense both in Chaldee and Sy- 
riac. See Castell. 

Il. As a N. fem, in Reg. nnnox A bag 
or sack, which is capable of distension by 

filling. Gen. xlii, 27, & al. 

nD 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but Verbs from 
this Root in Arabic signify, To stand still 
in a place, to be firm, solid, stable, to cor- 
roborate, strengthen. See Castell. Asa 
N. mase. plur. ἘΠ The loins, those 
parts of the body which are situated be- 
tween the lowest ribs and the os sacrum, 
and which comprehend the five vertebrae 
of the loins, which are of all the 1 thickest 
and largest. And the lois, as every one 
knows, are the seat of strength, whence 
their Heb. name. See Deut. xxxiii. 11. 
Job xl. 11. Ps. Ixix. 24. Prov, xxxi. 17. 
Isa. χῖν. 1. Nah. ii. 2. 11. © 

phn : 

I. In Kal, To be sweet, agreeable to the 
taste. Exod. xv. 25. Prov, ix. 17. In 
Hiph. To cause sweetness, or be sweet. 
Job xx, 12. Also, To sweeten, make sweet, 
Ps. lv. 15. As Ns. pnd and pind Sweet- 
ness, as of the fig or of honey. Jud. ix. 11. 
xiv. 14, pinn Sweet. Jud. xiv. 18. 
Hence perhaps the Welsh Meddyglyn, 
and Eng. Metheglin, a liquor made of 
honey. Ἵ 

II. To be agreeable, pleasing. Job. xxi. 33 ; 
where see Schultens and Scott. AsaN. 
pno Agreeableness. Prov. xvi. 21, pno 
tnaw Sweetness of the lips ; a pleasing, 
agreeable manner of psi} increaseth 
persuasion, Comp. ch, xxvii.9. Asa 


1“ Lumborum quingue (vertebre scil.) crassissi- 
mz sunt et maxima,” Tho, Bartholin. Anatomia, 
Ρ. 509. : 


TTI 


Participle or participial N. pinta Sweet, 
pleasant, spoken of sleep. occ. Eccles. 
v. Ll. 


PLURILITERALS in Ὁ 


mom See under Mn. 

ΞΟ See under ἼΡΩ V. 

yn 

As a N. Merodach, a Babylonish idol men- 


tioned Jer. 1. 2. I apprehend the word is 
a derivative from 77 or ‘1 to descend, 
and 135 to break im pieces, and that by 
this name the idolaters intended to ex- 
press the material spirit, or gross air, 
which descending from the extremity of 
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. us in a2) 

the system to the solar fire, is there broken 
or ground to atoms. So the prophet, as 
he threatens 52 Bel with confusion or 
shame, says of the idol Merodach, he is 
broken in pieces. It is remarkable that 
the LXX, by adding the epithet ἡ τρυ- 
gepa or the delicate to Maipwoay, make 
of this idol a goddess, like the Ἥρα of the 
Greeks, and Juno of the Romans, by 
which names was sometimes meant the 
spirit or gross air considered as passive. 
From this idol we find several kings of 
Babylon, as Merodach-Baladan (called 
in Ptolemy’s Canon Mardoc-Empadus), 
Evil-Merodach, were surnamed. See Isa. 
xxxix. 1. 2 Κι χχυ. 27. Jer. hii, 31.) 


- 
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ΝΜ) 


3) ; 
In general, To fail, be deficient, fall short, 


I, 


or the like. 

In Hiph. 71Ὁ cause to fail, to annul, disan- 
nul, frustrate, vacate, an obligation, occ. 
Num. xxx. 6, 9, 12.—thoughts or de- 
signs. occ. Ps. xxxiii. 10; where the 
LXX aera disannulleth, frustrateth. 
Hence Eng. Nay, no. 


II. As a N. fem. in Reg. nxn 4 failure, 


namely in performing what was promised. 
occ. Num. xiv. 34. ‘They had in effect 
charged God, ver. 3, with failing in his 
promise; and God here says, they shall 
experience "ΘΓ my failure. Comp. 
Ps. xviii. 27. Plur. nissan Failings, fail- 
ures in duty. occ. Job xxxiii. 10. Comp. 
ch. xiv. 16, 17. 


III. In Kal and Hiph. 710 discourage, cause 


to fail or faint, applied to the heart, occ. 
Num. xxxii. 7, 9. 


IV. As a participial N. 3 is once applied 


to flesh that has failed of being thoroughly 
dressed by the fire, to flesh ander-done, as 
we speak, Exod. xii. 9. The word does 
not in this passage signify absolutely raw, 
as Bochart has well observed, vol. ii. 
594. 


V. x3. A Particle importing some failure 


or defect, which is to be supplied. Hence 
it constantly, I believe, implies some re- 
quest, desire, or inclination, even in such 
passages as Gen. xviii. 21. Exod. xi. 2. 
Jer, iv, 31, Our Eng. particle Now, as 


VI. As a Particle 3x. 


TNI—TNI 


denoting desire, will generally answer it, 
and indeed is often put for it by our 
translators. freq. occ. Hence 

It is more empha- 
tical than 83, and imports earnest desire. 
occ. Gen. 1.17. Exod. xxxii. 31. Psal, 
cxvili. 25, twice. Dan. ix. 4. Neh. i. 
ΚΡ ὁ δ᾽ 


ΝΣ 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 





signifies, T'o ooze out, as liquor, to be oozy 
or moist, ‘‘ leniter emisit liquorem, exsu- 
davit Aquam Terra—uvida fuit, uvore 
maduit.”’ Schultens MS, Orig. Heb. Asa 
Ν. ΠΝ) and 783, plur. ΠΥ A botile of 
skin, or more properly an animal's skin 
(i. e. a goat’s or kid's) made up into a kind 
of bottle, and anciently used, as it still is 
in the East, to hold and convey their li- 
quors, Acxss, Uter, Sacculus. That this 
is the true sense of the N. is evident from 
Josh. ix. 4,13. Comp. under ax 1. 1 
think the skin-bottle was thus named, 
not from the liquor put into it, but from 
its own native moisture (comp. Homer, 
Il. xvii. lin. 392.), for the easterns ap- 
ply the skn to this use without tanning 
it. And for further satisfaction on this 
subject, and for explanation of the seve- 
ral texts, I refer to Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 130—135 ; and p. 283, 
365, &c. And on Ps, lyi. 9, see Syriac, 
LXX and Vulg. 


ax) See under ms 1, 
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bee ; inde sty. 

To be foolish, mad, distracted, or rather 
perhaps To be violently agitated. It oc- 
curs only Jer. 1. 36; where Jeremiah is 
prophesying against Babylon, 4 sword is 
against the conjurers, 28\—; a sword is 
Bnd her mighty men, \nn) and they 
8 
the sentence shews that 15s) must refer 
to the effect which the dread of the 
sword had upon the conjurers. The 
LXX, according to the Complutensian 
edition, render it aggoves esos, and Vulg. 
stulti erunt, shall be foolish, as if it were 
from Sis; but it does not appear that in 

- any other instance that Root drops its 1. 
See under dis. 
In Jer. 1. 36, eighteen of Dr. Kennicott’s 

- Codices read 153, as if from 5x; but 
the common seems the truer reading. 

- The Arabic has a Root sx, which, ac- 

cording to Castell, signifies, To go leap- 
ing, and moving one's head upwards, and 
is 8 Te: to a horse shaking and tossing 
his body in going. I would therefore sub- 
mit it to the reader’s judgment whether 

ΡΜ in Jer. 1. 86, may not most probably 
relate to the unusual agitations and ges- 
tures which the dread of approaching 
slaughter threw the conjurers into, who 
by Dan. y.7, 15, seem to have been col- 

- leetedinor near Belshazzar’s palace when 

it was taken by Cyrus's soldiers. See 
Xenophon, Cyroped. lib. 7. p. 407, &c. 
edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.; and Prideauz, 
Connect. pt. i. an, 539. 

DN) sash 

70 say, assert, affirm or pronounce solemnly, 

fari. Except in Ps. xxxvi. 2*, where 
it is applied to wickedness considered as 
ἃ person, and to what it plainly suggests 
or certifies to an observer, this word con- 

- Stantly refers either to real or pretended 

- prophets, who spake in the name of 
God; see Num. xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16. Prov. 
xxx. 1. Jer. xxiii. 31; (Behold I am 
against the Prophets m7 tx) saith Je- 
hovah, that use their tongues, TS) ION 
and say, he saith) or most usually to Je- 
hovah himself, according to that very 
common phrase, 717" myx), Saith Jeho- 


* If the common printed reading of the Heb. be 
the true one, Mr. Fenwick has expressed the sense 
of the original. 


. “The wicked one’s bold ways my heart assure, 
He has no fear of God before, his eyes.” 


But see Bp. Lowth in Merrick’s Annotations, and 
Dr. Horne on the text. 


all be dismayed. Here the structure of], 





vah, Gen, xxii. 16, & al. freq. So “‘ Nam 
mihi ita Jupiter fatus est,” is the conclu- 
sion of the famous Marcianum Carmen 
in Livy, lib. xxv. cap. 12. Comp. Bp. 
Lowth on Isa. xxi. 17. 

Hence the Romans had their Fatum and 
Fata, Fate and Fates. “1 do not well 
know, says Mr. Spence (Polymetis, page 
151.), whether there was any such Per- 
sonage as Fate received among the Ro- 
mans, or not. I am rather inclined to 
think, that with them it included every 
thing that Jupiter had+ said; and what 
therefore must be. If this be true, Fate 
will signify only the words or decrees of 
Jupiter; and the persons to put these 
decrees in execution will be the Parcz, 
or Destinies, as we call them: for, ac- 
cording to the old theology, whatever 
was originally said or decreed by Jupiter 
was necessarily to have its effect in its 
proper time and place by the ministry of 
these three Deities.” Thus Mr. Spence. 
I add, that what the Roman writers at- 
tribute to the Fates or Parcz will, upon 
examination, be frequently found a tra- 
ditionary report of some really divine 
enunciation or prophecy. 1 shall leave 
this hint to the reader’s improvement, 
after producing an instance or two in 
confirmation of it. Thus then Ovid, 
Metam. lib. i. fab. 8, just before Deu- 
calion’s flood, represents Jupiter as re- 
strained from destroying mankind by 
lightning, through fear of setting the 
heavens also on fire, and then mentions 
in very clear and distinct terms the, fu- 
ture general Conflagration, as being in the 
Fates. And there is little room to doubt 
but the knowledge of this great event 
was revealed to the antediluvian pa- 
triarchs (particularly to Enoch, see Jude, 
ver. 14, 15.), and from Noah conveyed 
to his postdiluvian descendants (comp. 
Job xxii. 20, and Scott on that text) ; 
whence it very generallyt prevailed 
throughcut the heathen world. But let 


+ “ Fatum est quod Dii fantur.. An old Poet 
quoted by Servius—Fatum dicunt esse quod Dii 
fantar; vel quod Jupiter fatur. Isidorus, Orig. lib. 
viii. cap. 2.” 

t See Calmet’s Dictionary, in Fire; Grotius, De 
Verit. Relig. Christ. lib, i. cap. 22, Not. 11, 13. 
lib. ii, cap. 10, Not. 4; Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
quities, vol. i. p. 115, &c.; Burnet’s Archeol. Phi- 
los, p. 106, 180, 233, 261, 480, 1,2. 2d edit. Wol- 
Jius, Cur. Philol. and Wetstein’s Note on 2 Pet, iii. 7; 
Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of Christian Re- 
velation, vol. i. p. 61, and Note, 8vo. edit. Jones’s 
Physiological Disquisitions, p. 518, &c. 
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as hear the Roman poet himself (lin. 
256, &c.), i 


Esse quoque in Fatis reminiscitur, affore tempus 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia celi 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operosa laboret. 


For he remember’d, ’twas by Fates decreed 

‘That the dread time should come, when sea and 
earth, 

And e’en the heavenly mansions, seized by fire, 

Should burn, and this vast frame of nature fail, 


Comp. lib. ii. lin. 305, 6. 

So Virgil, who appears to have had a tra- 
ditionary acquaintance with the prophecy 
of Noah, Gen. ix. 27, that Canaan should 
be a servant to Japheth, ascribes this 
likewise to the Fates. For, speaking of 
Juno’s great regard for Carthage, which 
every one: knows to have been founded 
by a Tyrian, i. e. a Canaanitish, Co- 
jony, he says, En. i. lin. 21, 22, 





Hoc regnum Dea gentibus esse, 

Si qua Fata sinant, jam tum tenditque fovetque. 
This for the sovereign of mankind, 
Would but the Fates allow, she then design’d. 





To what can this remarkable limitation, 
“ς Would but the Fates allow,” be so na- 
turally referred, as to Noah’s prophecy 
that the race of Canaan should be, not so- 
vereigns, but servants to their brethren? 
And that a tradition of this divine de- 
cree had reached the Romans will ap- 
pear still more evident from the lines 
of Virgil immediately following those 
just cited: 


Progeniem sed enim Trojano ὁ sanguine duci 
Audierat, Tyrias olim que verteret Arces: 
Hinc Populum, laté Regem, belloque superbum, 
Venturum excidio Libye: sic volvere Parcas, 


“Tn translating which, says * a learned 
writer, if we only name the ancestors in- 
stead of the descendants, the original 
prophecy glares upon us : 


From Japheth’s loins derived a race she knew, 

- Design’d the streugth of Canaan to subdue ; 
Wide spread their empire, destined to succeed, 
And waste the sons of Ham. So+ Fates decreed.” 


Again, Virgil in his Pollio, or fourth 


* Dr. Ridley, Sermons at Lady Moyer’s Lectures, 
p- 252. See also Mr. Hervey’s Remarks ou Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Letters on History, p. 51. 

+ The Carthaginians themselves likewise _ were 
not unacquainted with this fatal or divine decree ; 
whence Hannibal, after his brother Asdrubal was 
defeated and killed by the Roman Consuls Livius 


AND 
Eclogue, after describing at large, and’ 
that too in expressions, many of which 
agree with those of the Jewish Prophets 
concerning the Messiah, the return of the 
golden age or the happy renovation of the 
world under an extraordinary person who 
was just then entering into life, adds at 
lin. 46 > 43 

Talia secla, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 

Concordes stabili Fatorum Numine Parca. 
“The Destinies agreeing in the esta- 
blished order of the Fates, have said to 
their spindles, Proceed, ye ages, after 
this manner {.” 


Once more, Suetonius in Vespas. cap. 4, 


tells us, “‘ Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus 
et constans opinio esse in Fatis, ut eo tem- 
pore J det profectt rerum potirentur. 
An ancient and settled opinion had pre- 
vailed in all the east, that 7# was contain- 
ed in the Fates, that at that time (namely 
about the beginning of the last Jewish 
war) those who came out of Judea should 
obtain the dominion.” Τὸ which I shall 
only add, that what Suetonius says of 
the Fates, Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 13, 
expressly ascribes antiquis sacerdotum 
litteris, to the ancient writings of the 
priests, i. e. the prophetical Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. 


Der. Gothic Namo, Saxon Nama, Eng. 


Name, Gr. Ὄνομα, Lat. Nomen, nomino, 
&c. whence Eng. nominate, nomination, 
denominate, &c. 


FIND ; 
In Arabic it signifies To satiate one’s thirst: 


by drinking, to drink frequently and to 
satiety. ““ Sitim explevit potu.”’ Castell. 
««Crebro potu rigari et expleri.” Schul- 
tens, MS. Orig. Heb. And as the law- 
ful enjoyment of a man’s own wife is ex- 
pressed, Prov. v. 15—18, by drinking 
waters out of his own cistern, (comp. 
Cant. iv. 12, 15.), and adulterous loves 
by stolen waters, Proy. ix. 17. (comp. 
ver. 18, in LXX.); so the learned writer 
last cited thinks that the primary sense 
of ΝΣ was the same in Heb. as in Ara- 
bic, whence it was transferred to wnlaw- 


Sul venereal gratifications. 
I, Transitively, To commit adultery, i. e. 


whoredom, with another's wife, to de- 


+ For further satisfaction concerning this wonder= 


ful Poem of Virgil, Γ cannot do better than refer my 





and Nero, during the second Punic war, cried out,| reader to Bp, Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. 
Agnosco Fortunam Carthaginis! 1 see and own the} xxi. p. 284, edit. Oxon. ϑνο, p. 436, &c. edit. 
Destiny of Carthage! See Livy, lib, xxvii. at the} Michaelis, 12mo.; and to the learned Mr, Spearman; 
end. Comp, Horat. lib. ive ode iv. lin. 70, ὅτε. Ou the Septuagint, letter i. p, 20, &c. ᾿ 
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Υ̓Ν 
bauch her. Ley. xx. 10. Prov. vi. 32. 
Intransitively, Exod. xx. 14. Deut. v.18. 
And as in Ley. xx. 10, the word is ap- 
plied both to the adulterer, and to the 
adulteress, i. e. to the married woman 
who is debauched; so, no doubt, the se- 
venth commandment, 7} §9, includes 
all married women, as well as it forbids 
every man whatever, married or unmar- 
vied, to have any commerce with his 
neighbour's wife. ἘΝ) is plainly distin- 
guished from 431 which denotes whore- 
dom in general, Hos. iv. 13, 14; where 
AN is applied to married women, as it 
likewise is Hos. iii. 1. Ezek. xvi. 32, 38. 
Comp. under m3 ITI. 


Il. As the near and affectionate relation be- 


tween Jehovah in Christ and his Church is 
often represented in the Scriptures. by that 
of a hushand to his wife (see Ps. xlv. 10. 
Isa. liv. 5. Jer. iii. 14, 20.xxxi. 32. Hos. 
ii. 2, 19, 20..2 Cor. xi. 2. Eph. v. 23— 
32.) ; so the word AN) is frequently used 


_ for spiritual adultery, or a being joined 


to, and worshipping of other objects be- 
sides 3 A gg a 8, 9. ἀρ ix. 2. 
xiii. 27. Ezek. xvi. 32,38. xxiii. 37, 43, 
45. comp. Hos. ch. iii. and Rey. xiv. 4; 
and see Bp. Lowth’s elegant and excellent 
observations on the use which the sacred 
writers make of this allegorical repre- 
sentation in his xxxi. Pralect. De Sacra 
Poesi Heb. 


FAN) Occurs not as a V. but as a N. masc. 


plur. in Reg. "pips Scandalous or re- 


peated adulteries. occ. Hos. ii. 2. 
ys 
I. 


3 

In Kal and Hiph. To cast off, reject, 
despise, slight. So the LXX render it by 
amwlew to cast off, reject. Jer. xxiii. 17, 
and by ajerew to reject, despise. 1 Sam. 
ii. 17, freq. occ. In Kal it is once used 
in a Hiph. sense, 710 cause to despise. 
2 Sam. xii. 14, Yet because ns ΤῸΝ) YS) 
mim ὩΣ thou hast caused the enemies 


of Jehovah utterly to despise, Jehovah 


namely. Asa N. fem. myx) Contempt, 
contumely. 2 K. xix. 8. Ezek. xxxv. 12. 
Neh. ix. 18, & al. 


II.. To cast off or shed its flowers. occ. 


Eccles. xli. 5. The almond-tree with its 
snow white flowers (as Hasselquist, Tra- 
vels, p. 28, describes it near Smyrna) is 
surely a very proper emblem of an old 
man, with his white locks*, and the 


* See this observation well illustrated in King 


Solomon’s Portrait of Old Age, by Dr. Smith, 
p. 142, &e. 
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psd 
To groan, make a doleful noise, as in great 


3)—prd 


shedding of these is a constant and well- 
known symptom of more advanced years. 
Thus Anacreon, ode xi. 


Asysot ab γυναῖκες 
Avoanpewy, yerwy εἰ" 
AxGwy εἐσόπτρον αθρει 
Κομας μὲν exer’ ὅσας. 


Oft am I by the women told, 
Poor Anacreon! thou grow’st old: 
Look how thy hairs are falling all ! 
Poor Anacreon! how they fall! 
Cowtry. 


' Et capite ἃ nudo defiuit alba coma. 
TrAppr. 


And in this view the import. of #3. in 
Eccles. xii. 5, corresponds with the pre- 
ceding one, and presents us with a natural 
and unforced sense of that word, which 
the LXX Translation αἀνθηση, and. the 
Vulg. florebit, shall flourish or blossom, 
does, not; for ys) never has any thing 
like this meaning elsewhere in the Heb. 
Bible. 


Der. Perhaps Lat..and Eng. nausea, whence 


nauseate, nauseous. Also Eng. nasty, &c. 


distress and anguish. occ. Job xxiv. 12. 
Ezek. xxx. 24. As a N. fem, in Reg. 
ΠΡῸΣ A groan or groaning. occ. Exod. ii. 
24. vi.5. Jud. ii, 18. Ezek. xxx. 24. 


The Root occurs only in the texts just 


cited. | 


qs) 
To cast off or away. occ. Ps. Ixxxix. 40. 


Lam. ii. 7. In the former passage the 
LXX render it by xarespeas (so the 
Vulg. by evertisti), thou hast overturned ; 
in the latter by amerwakey he hath 
thrown, or cast, off. 


2) 
I. To put forth, bud, shoot, germinate, or 


produce fruit, as a tree or plant. occ. 
Ps. xcii. 15. So Aguila and another 
Greek Version render it by γενγηματιζω 
to germinate. Asa N. 23 Fruit, produce. 
occ. Mal.i. 12; where the French trans- 
lation renders 12°) by ce qui en revient, 
what comes or is produced from it.  Α8 a 
N. fem. ΠΣ Increase, produce, fruit. 
occ. Deut. xxxii. 13. Jud. ix. 11. Isa. 
xxvii. 6. Ezek. xxxvi. 30. Plur. main. 
occ, Lam. iv. 9. 


Il. To increase, as riches. occ. Ps. lxii, 11. 
ΠΙ. Applied to the speech of a man, To 


put forth, utter, produce. occ. Proy. x.31, 

The mouth of the just one 213° will bring 

forth wisdom. As aN. 23 The fruit, 
DD 
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produce of the lips. occ. Isa. lvii, 19. 
Comp. Heb. xiii. 15, and Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon under Kaeros VI. 
IV. 123 Nebo or Nabo, a Babylonish idol 
mentioned Isa. xlvi. 1. I apprehend it 
means the fructifying, or generative and 
vegetative power of the heavens, which 
they worshipped under this name. That 
this was a very high attribute we may be 
pretty certain from its entering into the 
composition of so many great names 
among the Babylonians, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Nebuzaradan, Nebushasban (Jer. 
xxxix. 13.), Nabonassar, Nabopalassar, 
Nabonnedus, Samgar-Nebo (Jer. xxxix. 
3.), ἃς. The LXX according to tke 
Alexandrian copy, and the Compluten- 
sian edition, render 123 by Azywy Da- 
gon, an idolatrous object of similar im- 
port, as may be seen under 27 1V. This 
Version confirms the account of 123 here 
given. 


2 Chron. ix. 29. In Hith. 29h To be 
or become a prophet oneself, to prophesy. 
Num. xi. 25, 26, 27, ἃ al. Also, 70 
make, i. e. pretend, oneself a prophet. 
Jer. xxix. 26,27. In 1K. xviii. 29, it 
is applied to the prophets of Baal, and 
in 1 Sam. xviii. 10, to Saul when under 
the influence of an evil spirit. Comp. 
1 K. xviii. 19. 

What Ahab says of the prophet Micaiah, 
1 K. xxii. 8, naturally reminds one of 
Agamemnon’s bitter speech to the Augur 
Calchas, 1]. i. lin. 106, ἄς. 


Μαντι ΚΑΚΩ͂Ν, ov wwrore μοι TO ΚΡΗΓΥΟΝ εἰπαφ' 
Αἰεὶ Tos τὰ KAK’ ἐς Φιλα Φρεσι μαντευεσθαι" 
ES@AON δ᾽ ουδὲ τι ww εἰπας smog οὐδ᾽ ετελεσσας" 


Augur accurst! denouncing mischief still, 

Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 

Still must thy tongue some wounding message 
bring. Port. 





[122 
With a radical, but mutabie, *. 








322) I. In a Hiph. sense, To cause to ger-|It is nearly related to the preceding $823, as 
minate, increase or grow. occ. Zech. ix.| fo. to NOI, Han to ἈΞ, &c. In Kal, 


17; where Vulg. germinans. To prophesy. m2) occurs, according to 
II. 513) Hollow. See under 23. the common printed editions, Jer. xxvi. 
Der. Knob or knep. Qu? 9; but fifteen of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. 
No) and two ancient printed editions, read 


To prophesy. It signifies not only to foretel 
future events, but also to speak or utter 
something in an eminent and extraor- 
dinary manner, Thus the N. $2) is first 
applied to Abraham, Gen. xx. 7, as being 
‘an interpreter of God’s will, to whom 
he freely and familiarly revealed him- 
self.” See Clark’s Note. Comp. Psal. 
ev. 15. And Aaron is ordained Moses’ 
8°33 Prophet or spokesman to Pharaoh, 
Exod. vil. 1. comp. ch. iv. 16. s23 is 
also applied to the musicians or singers 
appointed by King David, 1 Chron. xxy. 
1, 2,3. So in the New Testament, the 
words * προφήτευω to prophesy * τρο- 
φητῆς a prophet, and * προφητεία pro- 
phecy, are applied to those who, without 
foretelling things to come, preached the 
word of God. See 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 4, 5, 
6, 24, 29, 32, 37. 1 Thess. v. 20. Yea, 
St. Paul calls a heathen poet wgogyrys a 
prophet. Tit.i. 12. As Ns. 9923 A pro- 
phet. Deut. xiii. 1, 3, 5, & al. freq. 
Fem, ma) A prophetess, a female pro- 
phet. Exod. xv. 20. Jud. iv. 4, & al. 
Also, A prophet’s wife. Isa. viii. 3. Fem. 
mai A prophecy. occ. 2 Chron. xv. 8. 
Neh. vi. 12. So in Reg. ΠῚ). occ. 


* See under these words in Greek and Eng, 
Lexicon, 


ΝΣ). Comp. ver. 1], 12. In Hith. To 
be or become a prophet, to prophesy. occ. 
1 Sam. x. 6, 13. But in the former yerse 
three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices have © 
msdonm, and in the latter, four have 
msainnn, and one msn. 

m3 

To bark, as a ἄορ. So the LXX vAaxresy, 
and Vulg. latrare. Once, Isa. lvi. 10. 
The V. is used in Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic in the same sense. - 
Hence perhaps the Egyptian Anubis 
(m3 the Barker) had his name. Every 
one almost knows that this idol was re- 
presented with a dog’s head. Virgil, Ain. 
viii. lin. 689, and Ovid, Metamorph. lib. 
ix. fab. xii. lin. 689, call him /atrator 
Anubis, Anubis the Barker. Comp. 1123 
among the Pluriliterals. é 

1022 

In Kal, 70 look, direct the eye of the body, 
or of the mind, to or from an object, to 
behold, regard. occ. Isa. v. 30. In Hiph. 
The same. It is used either absolutely, as 
1 K. xix. 6, or transitively, Num. xii. 8. 
xxiii. 21, or with the particles “nx, >s, 
3, 5 or Ὁ following. See Gen. xix. 17. 
Exod. iii. 6. Ps. xxii. 18. Ixxiv. 20. 
xxxili, 13. As a N. van The object at 
rehich one looks, the object of one's regard, 
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hope or expectation. occ. Isa. xx. 5, 6. 
Zech. ix. 5. 
72) 
To be entangled, perplexed, whether in a na- 
tural or spiritual sense. occ. Exod. xiv. 3. 
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parched earth? (Comp. under py IT.) 
“This image is similar to the inclined 
urn which the heathen poets place in the 
hand of a River-God.” Scott, whom see. 
Hence perhaps Lat. Nebule Clouds. 


Esth, iii. 15, Joel i. 18. As aN. masc.| VIL. Asa N.5a3, A stringed, musical instru- 


plur. in Reg. 53) The perplexed, intricate 
passages of the sea, i. e. those by which 
it communicates with the great abyss, 
occ. Job xxxviii. 16, where LXX πηγὴν 
Sadracoys, As aN. fem. 73)20, in Reg. 
n2110 Perplexity. occ. Isa. xxii. 5. Mic. 
vii. 4. 

I make 723 the Root rather than 72, as 
best suiting the form 212) Esth. iii. 15 ; 
but the attentive reader will judge for 
himself. 

58) 

To fall or flow down, off, or away, decidere, 
defluere. 

I. To fall off, fade away as leaves, flowers, 
or the like, Isa. xxxiv. 4. xl. 7. Ixiv. 5. 

- Jer, viii. 13, & al. It is also used in a 
transitive sense, 70 cast off, let fall, shed. 
Isa. i. 30. 

II. To wear or waste away, as a mountain 
in process of time. occ. Job xiv. 18. 

IIL. Yo wear, waste or pine away, as a per- 
son, or people. Exod. xviii. 18. 

IV. To cast off, reject, contemn, make or 
esteem vile, Deut. xxxii. 15. Jer. xiy. 21. 
Mic. vii. 6. Nah. iii. 6. Also, To act 
vilely or foolishly. Prov. xxx. 32. As 
Ns, 323 Vile, refuse, contemptible, a vil- 

lain. Deut. xxxii. 6, 21, & al. Comp. 
1 Sam. xxv. 25. Fem. 752) Vileness, abo- 
mination. Gen. xxxiv. 7. Deut. xxii. 21, 
& al. In Reg. nba: Shame, nakedness, 
Hos. ii. 10, or 12. LXX Axadapoiay, 
Uncleanness. 

Hence perhaps Lat. Nebulo a rascal. 

V. As a N. fem. 17723 and in Reg, nbaa_4 
carcase (q. d. caro casa, flesh fallen) a 
dead animal body, now falling or turning 
to decay and loathsome. Ley. v. 2. vii. 24. 
& al. freq. 

VI. As a N. 523 An earthen jug or 7αΐ, 
such as the easterns still use to keep their 
wine in, and whence it is occasionally 
poured, or made to flow down into smaller 
vessels for drinking. See 1 Sam. i. 
24. Isa. xxx. 14. Jer. xiii. 12. xlviii. 12, 
Lam, iv. 2; and Harmer’s Observ. vol. i. 
P: 365, 373. 

ob xxxvili. 37, Β΄ "Ὁ tCornw 5551] And 
who lays along the jars of heaven? i. e. 
who disposes the clouds in a proper man-| 
ner for emptying their contents on the 





ment, probably so called from its belly 
resembling a jug or flaggon. 2 Sam. vi. 
5. Psal. xxxiii. 2, & al. freq. “ Atheneus 
says Ναξλα Φοινίκων evar εὕρημα, the 
Nabla was invented by the Phenicians, — 
which he proves from these words of 
Sopater, 


ouTe τὸ Σιδωνίου NabAw 
AapuyyoPwros exxeyopdoras τυπος. 

And the Sidonian Nabla, 

Sonorous instrument, was not unstrung. 








Nataa here seems undeclinable like the 
Phoenician and Syriac xd23, Heb. 523. 
Strabo, lib. 10, p. 722, edit. Amstel. ac- 
knowledges that the name is barbarous 
or foreign; Τῶν ὀργάνων eva ξαρξαρως 
OVO ASA, γαξδλα καὶ σαμξυκη, ἡ καὶ ξαρ- 
ξιτῸς, καὶ ἀλλὰ wAeiw. Some musical 
instruments haye barbarous names, as the 
Nabla, and Sambuké, the Barlbitos, the 
Magadis, and several others.’’ Josephus, 
Ant. lib. vii. cap. 12, § 3, describes it 
thus : ““Ἢ δὲ ναξλα, δωδεκα Pboylas eye- 
oa, τοῖς δακτυλιοις KPOYTETAI, The 
Nabla has twelve sounds, and is struck or 
played upon by the fingers.” In playing 
it was turned about with both hands. 
Thus Ovid De Arte Amandi, lib. iii. 


Disce etiam duplici genialia Nablia Palma 
Vertere: conveniunt dulcibus illa modis, 


Its name, like that of the Utricularis 
Tibia (Eng. Bag-pipe), is taken from 
its resemblance to a bottle or flaggon, 
Utris, for thus also 523 signifies. It be- 
gan to be in use about the time of David. 
This may be gathered from its being 
mentioned by David in several places of 
the Psalms, and by the sacred writers 
who succeeded, but never once by those 
who preceded him. Hesychius says it 
was δυσηχον aharsh sounding instrument. 
Others however highly commend it. And 
in The Adulterer of Philemon, when one 
says that he knows not what the Nadla 
is, another replies, 


Οὐκ οἰσθα Nabrav; οὐδὲν οὖν οἰσθ᾽ αγαθον. 


Noi know the Nabla? Then thou know’st nought 
that’s good.”’ 


Thus Bochart, vol. i. 728. And from 
the passage of Sopater here produced, 
DD2 
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from what Josephus says of the Nabla, 
and from his joining it in the place above 
cited with the Κινυρα, of which he says, 
Ἢ μεν nivuga, dena χορδαις εξημμενη, 
τυπτεται λήχτρῳ, that it is furnished 
with ten strings, and played upon with a 
plectrum.—From all this taken together, 
I say, it is manifest that the 5a3 or Nadla 
was a stringed instrument, and therefore 
not, as a very ingenious writer, to whom 
lam much obliged, has supposed, a kind 
of Bag-pipe, such as Dr. Russel* in- 
forms us is still in use about Aleppo. 
From Ps, xxxiii. 2. exliv. 9, the 52 ap- 
pears to have, sometimes at least, had 
only ten strings. And Targ. Syriac, 
LXX and Vulg. in both passages agree 
in this explanation of “wy. 

VIII. Asa N.5)an 4 flood, deluge. Gen. 
vi. 17. Ps. xxix. 10. Some deduce the 
word from this Root ba3 to flow down, 
as flood is derived from flow in English ; 
but it seems rather fo belong to 5a to 
mix, confound, which see. 

vai 

1. To gush, spring, or bubble out or up. 
Prov. xviii. 4, y23 ὅπ) a gushing torrent, 
where LXX ἀναπηδυει springeth up, Vulg. 
redundans overflowing. As a N. 110, 
plur. in Reg. ΡΣ 4 fountain or spring. 
occ. Eccles. xii. 6. (comp. 5353 [V. under 
ba) Isa. xxxv. 7. xlix. 10. 

Il. In Hiph. 1700 pour out, utter as words 
or the like, and that whether in a bad 
sense, as Ps. lix. 8. xciv. 4. Prov. xv. 
2,28; or in a good or indifferent one, 
Ps. Ixxviii. 2. exix. 171. exlv. 7. Comp. 
Ps. xix. 3. So Bate on Prov. i. 23, Ty 
I will pour out my spirit unto you ; Iwill 
make known my words unto you; observes, 
“ΤῸ is not spoken of the Holy Spirit, but 
Wisdom as a person says, she would send 
Jorth her breath in words.” 1 add that 
in M38 the final 4 is paragogic. - 

III. In Hiph. 710 cause to bubble up, as fer- 
menting matter. occ. Eccles. x. 1, 9212) 
py wow yea wa ΠῚ Flies of death, 
or dead flies, cause the apothecary’s oint- 
ment to stink, (and) ferment or bubble 
up, French translation bouillonner, and 
so Diodati’s Italian ribollir. “A fact 
well known, says Scheuchzer (Phys. Sa- 
cra, in loc.). Wherefore apothecaries 
take care to prevent flies coming to their 
syrups, and other fermentable prepara- 
tions. For in all insects there is an acrid 


* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 94. 
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’ volatile salt, which, mixed with sweet or 
even alkaline substances, excites them to 
a brisk intestine motion, disposes them to 
fermentation, and to putrescence itself, 
by which the more volatile principles 
fly off, leaving the grosser behind, at the 
same time the tastes and odours are 
changed, the agreeable to fetid, the sweet 
to insipid.” Thus my Author. On the 
above text it must be further observed, 
that the Verbs way and 2° agree in 
number with ni the latter N. with 
which »ay23 is placed in Regimine. For 
instances of a similar construction see 
under son Il. : 
IV. As a N. fem. plur. in a reduplicate 
form NYlYasK see under Mya. 
333 : 
Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in 
Chaldee and Syriac signifies 70 be dry, 
parched. AsaN. 532} The dry, parched 
country, the desert. Gen. xii. 9; in which, 
and many other passages, the LXX ren- 
der it by egyuos the desert, so the Vulg. 
Jud. i. 15, by arentem dry; and in this 
sense of dry, parched, 133 is plainly used, 
Josh. xv. 19. Ps. exxvi. 4. The word is 
most usually translated The south ; but as 
Drusius hath well observed, it does not 
signify the whole southern hemisphere of 
the earth, but it frequently refers to a 
desert tract of land to the south of Judea. 
This traet consisted of the deserts of 
Shur, Sin, and Pharan, the + mountain- 
ous country of Edom, or Idwmea (comp. 
Mal. i. 3.), and part of Arabia Petrea, 
or the stony. Comp. Ps. Ixxv. 7. 
713 
With Schultens (on Prov. viii. 6, and in 
MS. Orig. Heb.) I think the radical idea 
of this word in Heb. as in Arabic, is to 
stand, or shew oneself, above or before 
others, “*eminere, pra-eminere.” It oc- 
curs not however asa Verb simply in this 
sense, but i 
I. As a N. 23 Eminent, excellent. occ. 
Proy. viii. 6. bs 
II. As a Ν᾿") A person eminent or having 
the pre-eminence over others, a com- 
mander, leader, chief. 1 Sam. ix. 16.x.1. 
Job xxix. 10..Dan. ix. 25. Comp. 1 
Chron. v. 2... eign 
Ill. As in Arabic, so in Heb. it denotes 
To be manifest or evident to the eyes. 
It occurs not however in this sense as a 
V. in Kal, but 
+ See Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p- 
122; and Shaw's Travels, p. 458, &c. ἜΝ 
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As a Particle 433. | : 


2. 


3 


Before, in the presence of, q. ἃ. before the 
eyes of, coram, in conspectu. See Gen. 
xxxi. 32, 37. xlvii. 15. Exod. xix. 2. 
Num. xxv. 4. Neh. iii. 10. (Chald.) 
Dan. vi. 11. ΠΣ ΤῊ same, with 5 fol- 
lowing. Ps. exvi. 14, 18. 133 used abso- 
lutely, Openly, publicly. Ps. exxxviii. 1. 
Comp. under mx II. 5. 19219 As before 
him, (Eng. Marg.) in Gen. ii. 18, 20, 
refers, I apprehend, to the animals and 
fowls, when brought before Adam, being 
exhibited to him male and female. 

With 5 prefixed, 1325 Nearly the same, 
4. ἃ. At, before, 2 Sam, xxii. 25, 13235 
ὍΝ Before his eyes, & al. freq. 

With Ὁ prefixed, 3230 From before. Isa. 
ii. 16. Jon. ii.5. Also, Before, in the pre- 
sence of. Deut. xxviii. 66 ;. but it gene- 
rally implies distance. See Gen. xxi. 16. 
Deut. xxxii. 52. 2 K. ii. 7, 15. 


ἵν. In Niph. Zo make manifest, declare, 


either by words or otherwise. See Gen. 
iii. 11. xii. 18. Deut. xxvi. 3. xxx. 18. 
1 Sam. xxiy. 18, or 19. 2 Sam. xix. 6. 
Ps. xix. 2. xevii. 6. Job xvii. 5, he who 
(see Noldius under ws 24.) ‘exhibits, 
boasts of, jactat, friends as a portion. 
See Schultens. In Δ the common 
printed reading of 2 K. ix. 15, the for- 
mative 4 is dropped, but supplied in 
nineteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices. 


V. Chald. In Kal, To issue forth to view. 


So LXX, according to the Alexandrian 
MS. ἐκπορευόμενος. occ. Dan. vii. 10. 


77133 
With an omissible 3, but a radical and im- 


mutable 4, as in 733, Ton. 


In Kal, To be bright, glister, shine, as the 


light ora luminous body. Job xxii. 28. 
Isa. ix. 2. Job xviii. 5. In Hiph. 70 
cause to shine or irradiate. Isa. xiii. 10. 
comp. ch. Ix. 19. and Ezek. xxxii. 7. 
Also, To enlighten. 2 Sam. xxii. 29. Psal. 
xviii. 29. As a N. m3 A shining, plit- 
tering, splendour, 2 Sam. xxii. 13. Hab. 
iii. 3, 11. Once used emphatically in 
‘the fem. plur. ΠῚ) Isa. lix. 9. 


ΤᾺ 
To push, strike or butt with the horns, as 


horned animals do. Exod. xxi. 28. 1 K. 
xxii. 11. & al. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
Ps. xliy. 6. To illustrate which passages 


comp. | Κα. xxii. 11; and observe that 


Homer applies the Greek κεραΐζω to push 
or gore with the horns in a similar view, 
fl. ii. lin. 861; 1]. xvi. lin. 830; and 
for further satisfaction see Mr. Merrick’s 
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I} 
Annotation, As ἃ participial N. 723 


Butting, apt to butt, given to butting. 
Exod. xxi. 29, 36. 


pa 


With both its 3s radical and immutable. 
In Kal and Hiph. To stréke or play on a 


1 


II 


musical instrument; so the LXX gene- 
rally render it by Paddy. 1 Sam. xvi. 
16, 17, 18, 23. xviii. 10. xix. 9, & al. 
freq. Comp. Isa. xxxvili. 20. As a par- 
ticipial N. 72) 4 player on a musical in- 
strument, a minstrel. 1 Sam, xvi. 16.2 Κα, 
iii. 15. As a N. fem. plur. ΠῚ2)}2 and 
nai Stringed instruments played on by 
striking, Isa. xxxviii. 20. Comp. titles 
of Ps, iy. vi. liv. & al. Asa N. fem. in 
Reg. naa A singing to the harp or other 
stringed instrument. Lam. v. 14. Also, 
A psalm or song that was thus sung. Psal. 
Ixxvii. 7. Job xxx. 9. Ps. Ixix. 13. Lam. 
ili. 14. AsaN., fem. in Reg. npain d 
song, music. occ. Lam. iii. 63. 


Dll . 
Ι. To touch, meddle with. Gen. iii. 3. xx. 6. 


xxvi..11. Itis used transitively, and with 
a, dst and 5y following. 

In Hiph. To cause to touch. Exod. xii. 22. 

. Totouch, reach, come unto, toucher a. Jer. 
iv. 10. li. 9, & ἃ]. In Hiph. To reach, 
come unto, draw nigh. Gen. xxviii. 12. 
1 Sam. xiv. 9. 2 Chron. xxviii. 9. Psal. 
Ixxxviii. 4. Eccles. xii. 1. Comp. Lev. v. 
7, And if his hand y3n xb doth not or 
cannot reach the sufficiency of a lamb, 
i.e. If his power or ability doth not ex- 
tend to procure a lamb. Also, To cause 
to touch, reach, or come unto. Isa. v. 8. 
xxv. 12. Ezek. xiii. 14, 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To come upon, occur, 
happen. Jud. xx. 41. Eccles. viii. 14. 


IV. To touch with force and violence, to 


smite or strike. Gen. xii. 17. 2 K. xv. 5, 
& al. In Niph. To be smitten. oce. Jos. 
viii. 15. Ps. Ixxiii.5. As a N. yaa A stroke 
or plague. Gen. xii. 17. Lev. xiii. freq. 
Deut. xvii. 8, & al. freq. 


Fa 


1, 


II 





In general, To hit, strike against. 


In Kal, To hit, strike, smite, as with the 
hand, a sword, or other instrument. See 
Exod. xxi. 22, 35. So in Niph. Yo be 
smitten. Ley. xxvi. 17. Jud. xx. 32. 
1 Sam. iv. 2, 10, & al. As aN. fem. 
mpi A smiting, a slaughter. 1 Sam. 
iv. 17. 2 Sam. xvii. 9. 

. To smite, as God doth with diseases and 
other calamities. See Exod. viii. 2. | Sam. 
xxv. 38. 2 Sam. xii. 15. 2 Chron. xiii. 10, 
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xxi. 18. As aN. 2) A stroke or plague. 
Exod. ix. 14, xii. 13. Num. xvi. 46. As 
a N. fem. 139 Nearly the same. 1 Sam. 
vi. 4. 2 Chron. xxi. 14. 

III. To hit, strike, as the foot against an ob- 
stacle in walking; so LXX προσκόπτειν 
and Vulg. impingere, offendere. occ. Ps. 
xci. 12. Prov. iii. 23. In Hith. To strike 
one against the other, and so stumble, as 
the feet. occ. Jer. xiii. 16. As a N. 73 
A hitting or stumbling against. occ. Isa. 
viii. 14, So LXX wpoonoupars, and Vulg. 
offensionis. 

IV. In Hiph. To clap or shut to, as the doors 
in a city gate, occ. Neh. vii. 3, And while 
they stand by 9) minds 1» let them 
clap-to the doors, and (not bar, as we 
render it, but) hold (them), namely to 
prevent any enemy from stealing or rush- 
ing in, during the day-time. See Bate’s 
Crit. Heb, 

V. As a N. ἢλ The body, the mere solid 
substance that resists or hits. occ. Exod. 
xxi. 3, 4, Inia With his own body only, 
as opposed to haying a wife and children. 
So French translation, avec son corps 
seulement. As aN. fem. in Reg. n5)3, 
and plur. nia, A body, a carcase. occ. 
1 Chron. x. 12. Comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 12; 
where the corresponding Heb. word is 
ma. 

VI. Asa N. a The wing of a bird, so called 
from its flapping. It oceurs not however 
in Heb. in this sense, but in Chaldee as 
a N. mase. plur. 5) in Reg. 3 Wings. 
occ. Dan. vii. 4, 6. Hence 

VIL. As aN. mase. plur. in Reg. 51 The 
wings or appendages to a building, Ureou- 
για. occ. Prov. ix. 3. 

VUI. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. (with a 
formative 8) ‘Das The bodies or corps of 
which an army consists. Ezek. xii. 14. 
xxxvili, 6, & al. Comp. Sense V. 

IX. As aN. with a formative ἢ, jp3 4 vine, 
“from its limber nature, hitting and flap- 
ping, or falling all manner of ways.” 
Bate. So Ovid, Metam. lib. xiv. lin. 
665, 6. 


Hac quoque, que juncié vitis requiescit in ulmo, 
St non nupta foret, terre acclinata jaceret. 


And this fair vine, but that her arms surround 
Her married elm, had “ lain’ along the ground. 
Pore, altered. 


j231 generally means the vitis or grape- 
vine, as Gen. xl. 9, 10. xlix. 11, & al. 
freq. And this is sometimes called ab 
rn The wine-vine, as Num. vi. 4. Jud. 
xml. 14. On Ezek. xv. 4. comp. John 





xv. 6, and Harmer’s Observations, yol. i. 
p. 262. 
The expression of sztting every man under 

his own vine, probably alludes to the de- 

lightful eastern arbours which were partly 

composed of vines. (Comp. under 5n3) 

“‘ Captain Norden in like manner speaks 

of vine-arbours as common in the Egyp- 

tian gardens, and the Prenestine pave- 

ment in Dr. Shaw gives us the figure of 
an ancient one.” * 

Deut. xxxii. 32, But their vine (is) of 
the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah; their grapes (are) grapes of 
un) poison, their clusters (are) bitter: 

their wine is the poison of dragons.—The 
people of Israelis represented by a vine, 

Ps. Ixxx. 9, 15; and their church by a 
vineyard, fenced, planted, and dressed, by 
God himself, Isa. v. |1—7, which, when 
he looked that it should bring forth 

grapes, i.e. good works, brought forth 

wild grapes, ἘΞ, even such evil works 

as were practised in Sodom and Gomor- 

rah. Comp. Isa. i. 10. Jer. xxiii. 14; and 
under ws IT. 

Michaelis+ thinks that the vine of 
Sodom is the solanum or night-shade, 

which bears a considerable resemblance 
to the vitis or whzite-vine in its leaves 
and fruit, which is vinous but poisonous, 
and which the Arabs call 2dyn dx aay 

Fox-grapes. 

Hasselquist, Travels, p. 287, 8, tells us 

that about Jericho, in the vales near Jor- 

dan, not far from the Dead Sea, he found 
in plenty the Poma Sodomitica, or Mad 
Apples, which are the fruit of the So- 

lanum Melongena Linnei. ‘It is true, 

says he, they are sometimes filled with a 

dust ; yet this is not always the case, but 
only when the fruit is attacked by an in- 

sect ( Z'enthredo) which turns all the in- 
side into dust, leaving the skin only entire, 

and of a beautiful colour.” And I once 
thought that Moses might allude to these 

Mala insana, mad or unsound fruits, in 

the text above cited from Deut. But I 

now apprehend that Michaelis’s opinion 

is more probable, especially as I find that 

the fruit of the Linnzeum Solanum Me- 

longena, or Mad Apple, is not poisonous, 

at least not in Spain, Italy, and Barbary, 

but commonly dressed and eaten by the 


* Mr. Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary 
on Solomon’s Song, p. 140. 

+ See his Recueil, Quest. 64. and Supplem, ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 345. 
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inhabitants of those countries*. It is 
pretty plain however that the Poma So- 
domitica gave rise to the exaggerated story 
of fruits growing in those parts, which 
are fair to the sight, but which when ga- 
thered dissolve into smoke and ashes. This 
fable seems to have been first broached 
by Josephus, who however pretends to 
have had his account from eye-witnesses. 
His words are these, De Bel. lib. iv. 
cap. 8, § 4, edit. Hudson. Eside κοὶν rots 
καῤποις σποδιὰν avayevywmeryy [ide ]— 
οἱ χροαν μὲν exsot τοῖς Edwdimors ὅμοιαν, 
oe θήν λει δὲ χερσιν εἰς καπνὸν ἀναλυ- 
OvTas καὶ τεῴραν᾽ τῶ μὲν δὲ περι τὴν Lo- 
δομιιτιν μυθευόμενα τοιαυτὴν ἔχει τις ιν 
ano τῆς ὁψεως. And from Josephus, Ta- 
citus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 7, Solinus, cap. 36, 
and others have given us the same story 
with some alterations and additions. 
maw yh Lhe vine of the field, the wild 
vine, Vitis agrestis. It seems to denote 
the Colocynthis or bztter Gourd, of which 
see more under yp®. occ. 2 Κα. iv. 39. 

“22 

I. In Hiph. To spread out or abroad, as 
solids. occ. Mic. i. 6. 

IL. In Kal, To spread abroad, diffuse, or be 
diffused, to pour out, or be poured out, as 
liquids. Ps. Ixxy. 9. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 
Lam. iii. 49, Mine eye 173) poureth out, 
tears namely; so the Chaldee Targum 
prot nadromy. In Huph. To be poured 
out or down. occ. Mic. i. 4. As a par- 
ticipial N. fem. plur. ΠῚ) Torrents, 
waters poured out or down. occ. Job 
xx, 28, The increase of his house shall roll 
away, ΤΥ) (lke) torrents in the day of 
his wrath, 2, like, as, being understood 
as inch. xxiv. 5. Thus Scott, whom see. 

IIL. In Hiph. To pour out, shed, as the blood 
of men by the edge of the sword. occ. 
Jer, xvili. 21. Ezek. xxx. 5. Ps. lxiii, 11; 
where observe that in 1912, Ἱ is a 
Pron. suffix them (as in Deut. xxxii. 11. 
Exod. xiv. 25.) and the V. 13» may be 
indefinite as in many other instances, 
4- d. one shall pour out; so the French 
translation, On les detruira. But observe 
that in the Psalm thirteen of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read the V. plurally 1m», 
and two 1912. Eng. Marg. They shall 
make him run out (like water) by the 
hands of the sword. 

IV. To spread abroad, stretch out, as the 
hand. Ps. Ixxvii. 3. In the day of my 


* See Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary im Με- 








LONGENA, 


Ἷ 


trouble I sought the Lord; 923 Γι + 
apn sd) my hand was stretched out by 
night, and ceased not, or without inter- 
mission. So Symmachus ἡ χεῖρ 8 νυκτὸς 
ἐκτετατο diyvexws, my hand was stretched 
out by night continually, and thus Je- 
rome, Manus mea nocte extenditur, et non 
quiescit. This was an usual gesture in 
prayer. Comp. under 77 V, 


wa 


With ἃ radical, but very often dropped. 


It denotes being close to, confining, pressing. 
I, 


In a Niph. sense, constructed with 2, Zo 
be close to, confided by or in. Job xli. 7, 
or 16; speaking of the crocodile’s scales ; 
wat IMs2 ἼΓΗΣ They are close one to 
another, so that no air can come between 
them. In Hiph. with 2 following, To 
confine by insertion, to confine in. 2 Sam. 
iii. 34, And thy feet wir > they did not 
confine (or in Huph. were zoé confined) 
in fetters. Transitively, To confine, to fix 
or make fast. occ. Job xl. 19, or 14; 
speaking of the Behemoth, 1250 wa wyn 


_He who made him hath made fast his 


weapon. These words are applicable both 
to the elephant and to the Azppopotamus ; 
for as the former is furnished with two 
long tusks, apyrygs τύπῳ γαμψωνυχος 
“Acmns, resembling ἃ recurvated falchion 
or cimeter, (says Nonnus cited by Schultens 
on the text), so the dentes canini or dog- 
teeth of the lattery though (contrary to 
the assertion of many writers) ‘‘ always 
covered and concealed by the animal’s 
lips when his mouth is shut, yet are very 
long and crooked, prismatical and cutting, 
like the tusks of the wild boar.—These 
teeth are prodigiously hard, twelve or even 
sixteen (Paris) inches long, and sometimes 
weigh twelve or thirteen (Paris) pounds 
edch +.” And to these likewise Nicander 
(cited by Bochart, vol. iii. 761, whom 
see) gives the name of Agry a Greek 
word plainly derived (as Bochart has ob- 
served) from the Pheenician 825n and 
Heb. 290 α sword. 


II. As a N. t3 or, according to the mar- 


ginal and Complutensian reading, 11. occ. 
Job vii.5, My flesh is clothed with worms 
ypy uw) and adhesion of dust, i.e. with 
dust orfilth adhering or cleaving close to it. 
LXX Bwaaxas clods, Vulg. sordibus filth. 


III. Used either absolutely or with the Par- 


ticles dix, 5, or Ty following, To come close 
or very near to. Gen. xvili. 23. xix. 9. 


Ὑ Thas Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. pe 199, 207, 


209, 12mo. 


woo 


xxvii. 21, 22, 26, 27. xxxiii. 3, & al. 
freq. It is more than 5 to approach, 
and is therefore sometimes placed after 
it, as Jer. xxx. 21. Isa. xlix. 20, > nwa, 
come near to me, and, as is implied from 
thence to some other place, Taw) that 
I may dwell. So Targ. LXX, Vulg. 
and Vitringa, bn wi, Gen. xix. 9, 
has been thought a great difficulty, but 
it is easily solved. It appears from ver. 
6, 10, that Lot was now come out of 
the door of his house, but standing before 
it. When he was in this situation the 
Sodomites, who were then at some di- 
stance, cry out, msdn wa, Come close, to 
us namely, further, i. e. from the door, 
where he stood to guard it. The whole 
puzzle has arisen from joining nbn 
with w3.In Hiph. To cause to come close. 
Gen. xxvii. 25. Exod. xxi. 6. Lev. ii. 8, 
& al. freq. Also To approach, come near 
to. Amos yi. 3. (so Vulg. appropinqua- 
tis) ix. 10. In Hith. To come very near 
of themselves, or of their own accord. occ. 
Isa. xlv. 20. 
IV. Ina moral sense, To straiten, oppress, 
distress, Deut. xv. 2,3. In Niph. To be 
straitened, oppressed, distressed. 1 Sam. 
xiii, 6. xiv. 24. As a participial N. waz 
An oppressor. Isa, iii. 12. xiv. 2. Zech. 
ix. 8. 
V. To squeeze out, extort, exact, as money 
or labour. 2 K. xxiii. 35. [58. lviii. 3. 
In Niph. To be exacted, as a debt or 
punishment. occ. Isa. lili, 7, wa Zé was 
exacted, exaction was made, exactum est, 
used impersonally, as #51) there was heal- 
ing, ver.5, Mp) sim and he was afflicted. 
See Vitringa. As a participial N. was 
or tai An exacter of labour or money. A 
task-master, Exod. iii. 7. vy. 6, 10, 13; 
where LXX epyodiwxlys. Comp. Job 
xxxix. 7. A tax-gatherer. Dan. xi. 20. 
A governour, ruler. Isa. Ix. 17. Zech. 
x. 4; where see Mr. Lowth. 
wwii To come very close to, or to come close 
to again and again. occ. Isa. lix. 10, 
twice, Mwwis We came close to the wall 
as the blind, even as those who have no 
eyes, ΤΙ) 2) we came close to zt; where 
observe that ΤΠ in the former Mwttad is pa- 
ragogic, in the latter a Pron. suffix fem. 
In conformity to other Lexicons, and to 
the LXX and Vulg. Translations by 
Ψηλαφάω, palpo, attrecto, to feel, grope, 
1 have already placed this text under wa ; 
but I. must now observe that, feeling or 
Sroping is expressed by another word, 
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namely wn or wwn, which see ; and there- 
fore the reader will consider for himself, 
whether the reduplicate V. wwaa, as well 
as the N. τών, above, do not more pro- 
perly belong to this Root wa3. 


To move or remove. 


I. 


Π 


II 


V. 


To move, wag, be agitated or shaken, as 
a reed by the wind. 1 K. xiv. 15. In 
Hiph. .To move or wag, as the head. Jer. 
xvili. 16. Asa N. Ὁ The wagging or 
motion of the lips. Job xvi. 5, (But) I 
would strengthen you with my mouth Pn 
and the wagging, vain babbling, of my 
lins should be restrained. Seethepreceding 
verses. As a N. 130. 4 shaking or wag- 
ging, as of the head. Ps. xliv. 15. 
Hence Eng. nod. 
. To flit, fly away lightly or nimbly, as a 
bird. Prov. xxvi. 2. Ps. xi. 1; where ob- 
serve that the marginal and Compluten- 
sian reading is "3, and so the Targ. 
LXX and Vulg. render it as a V. sin- 
ular. 
I. In Kal, Intransitively, To move or re- 
move. Jer. iv. 1. xlix. 30, ΤῊΝ 
marg. flit greatly) 1. 8, 8. In Hiph. To 
cause to move, as the feet, 2 Καὶ. xxi. 8.— 
or the whole person, Ps. xxxvi. 12. Also, 
with Ὁ following, To remove, or rather, to 
shake the head, to noddle, at, in con- 
tempt. Amos vi. 3. Comp. ch. v. 18. ix. 
10. Isa. v. 19. Asa N. Ἴ A fugitive, a 
vagabond. Gen. iv. 12, 14. Also, A re- 
moval, or thing removed. Isa. xvii. 11, 
yup 1. The harvest (shall be) removed 
in the day of grief, and of desperate sor- 
row, namely by the Assyrians. 


IV. Chald. 10 depart swiftly, fly away, 


as sleep. occ. Dan. vi. 18, or 19. Comp. 
below ‘173 II. 

In Kal and Hiph. To remove, reject, cast 
out or away, as evil or unclean, Isa. 
Ixvi. 5. Job xviii. 18. As a Participle or 
participial N. fem. 111 Removed, rejected, 
reprobated, as unclean. Ezra ix. 11. Ap- 
plied to a woman in her periodical sick- 
ness. Ezek. xviii. 6. xxxvi. 17. Asa N. 
fem. 973 (and 13 Lam. i. 17.) in Reg. 
ni) What ought to be rejected or repro- 
bated, an abomination, res rejectanea, 
Ley. xx. 21. Ezra ix..1]. Zech. xiii. 1. 
Also, A removal or being removed on ac- 
count of legal uncleanness. Lev. xii. 2, 5, 
& al. 2 1 The waters of removal, i. e. 
the waters which were applied to those 


_who were in a state of removal for legal 


uncleanness, in order to cleanse them. 














71) 


Num: xix. 9, 13, & al. As ἃ Ν, or Par- 
ticiple 130 4 removing or removal, or To 
be removed, refuse. occ. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6 ; 
where LXX 6 Fah cast out, and Vulg. 
evelletur shall be plucked up. 

VI. As a Ν. πΠ2 The price of a whore, q. ἃ. 
“ the retiring fee.” Bate. occ. Ezek. xvi. 
33. And hence, 

VIL. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 1993 The 
rewards or prices given to.an adulterer by 
his mistress. occ. Ezek. xvi. 33. 

ΝΠ]. As a N. pa A sheath or scabbard of 
a sword, what it is removed into. occ. 1 
Chron. xxi. 27. Hence, 

IX. Chald.. As a N. 71) or 79) (for the 7 
in this word may be either the 7 fem. or 
a Pron. suffix) The body 3 so called in re- 
ference to the spirit of which it is the re- 
ceptacle, and as it were the sheath. occ. 
Dan. vii. 15. This application of the N. 
may be illustrated by the following verses 
recorded in a Persian historian, and said 
to have been spoken by a philosopher to 
Alexander the Great. 


“ Dost thou not know that man’s exteriour form 

Is but the scabbard to the enlivening mind? 

Why shouldst thou judge then of the weapon’s 
edge, 

When yet you’ve nothing seen except the cases * ?”” 


X. Asa N. 1) A heap of things moved one 
upon another. occ. Exod. xv.8. Josh. iii. 
13, 16. Ps. xxxiii. 7. Ixxviii. 13. In all 
which passages, except Ps. xxxiii. 7, it 
is applied to the miraculous heaping up 
of the waters, either in the Red Sea, or 
in the river Jordan. 

XI. With > following, To be moved, uneasy, 
or agitated in mind, for, or on account of, 
another, to sympathize, compassionate or 
condole with him. Jer. xv. 5. xvi. 5. 
Job xlii. 11; in which last passage the 
Vulg. explains the words 19 153» by et mo- 
verunt super eum caput, and they shook 
their heads at him, so making them ex- 
pressive of agestureof grief or condolence ; 
comp. Ps, xliv. 15: but Jer. xxxi. 18. 
(which see below) seems to determine 
that the Verb when used in this view 

_ has a more extensive meaning. In Ps. 

_ Ixix. 21, ΤῈΣ may be either a V. or rather 
a Participle, as 730 following, and so 
be rendered one condoling. 

73 I. In Kal, Intransitively, Z’o move or re- 
move quickly, to hasten, flee or flit away. 
* Ancient Universal History, vol. v. pe 438, Bvo. 


Comp. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. in EscanpErR ou 
IskEnvER. 
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Ps. xxxi. 12. Ixviii, 13. Isa. xxi. 14,.15. 
—as a bird. Prov. xxvii. 8.—or locusts. 
Nah. iii. 17. Isa. xxxviii, 15. ΠΡῚΝ I 
will go (not softly, as our translation, 
but) lightly, I will flit along merrily ald 
my years, >y* after the bitterness of my 
soul, Also Transitively, To move nimbly 
or wag, as ἃ bird its wings. Isa. x. 14. 
Ps. xlii.5, I pour out my soul by myself, 
(saying) "2 When shall I go into the taber- 
nacle? (When) tov shall I make them 
(i. 6. the ann pin festive multitude, 
mentioned at the end of the verse) move 
cheerfully éo the house of the Aleim, with 
the voice of singing and confession? Comp. 
Isa. xxx. 29, In Hith. To move or re- 
move oneself speedily or swiftly. occ. Ps. 
Ixiv. 9. Also, To be removed speedily. 
occ. Isa. xxiv. 20. Jer. xlviii. 27, Surely 
Sor the abundance of thy words against 
him, ὙΠ thou,shalt be speedily re- 
moved. So Aquila and Theodotion, με- 
vravasevets, and Vulg. captivus ducéris, 
thou shalt be carried away captive. As a 
N. mase. plur. 2°73 Motzons to and fro, 
tossings. occ. Job vii. 4. The elephan- 
tiasis (Job's distemper) “is attended with 
little sleep, and moreover with frightful 
dreams, still more cruel, according to 
Areteus, than even want of sleep +.” 
Comp. ver. 13, 14. . 

II. To depart swiftly, fut away, as a vision 
of the night. occ. Job xx. 8. Thus the 
vision of Anchises in Virgzl, Ain. v. lin. 
740, 


——tenues fugit, cow fumus, in auras. 
Flies, and like smoke, dissolves in air. 


Comp. Homer, Il. xxiii. lin. 100, 1. 
—as sleep. occ. Gen. xxxi. 40, Esth. 
vi. 1. So Dr. Young speaking of sleep 
(in Night Thoughts, Night 1, towards 
the beginning) ; 


He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where fortune smiles, the wretched he forsakes; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 


Ill. To remove hither and thither, wander 
abeut. Job xv. 23. Isa. xvi. 2, 3. 

IV. In Hith. To be moved or agitated in 
mind for oneself, or on one’s own account. 
occ. Jer. xxxi. 18. Comp. above under 
5) XI. 


++ See Noldit Particul. Heb. in Sy 20, and Not. 
1902. 
+ Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 70. 
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ΔἼ2 

Denotes free, liberal, 

In Kal, Zo make free, liberal, or willing in 
giving or offering. occ. Exod. xxv. 2. 
xxxv. 21, 29. In Hith. 70 make oneself, 
or become free, willing, or liberal in offer- 
ing or giving. 1 Chron. xxix. 5, 6,9, 14, 
& al. Also, To offer oneself freely. Jud. 
y. 2,9. Neh. xi. 2. Asa N. 2" Free, 
spontaneous, willing, liberal. See Exod. 
xxxv. 22. Prov: xix. 6. Isa. xxxii. 5, 8. 
Ps. li. 14; where it is applied to the 
Holy Spirit, whose operations are as free 
(in every sense of the word) as those of 
his emblem the material spirit or air. 
Comp. John iii. 8. Also, Free as to con- 
dition. of life, iberal in this sense, noble. 
Num. xxi. 18. 1 Sam. ii. 8. Job xii. 21. 
Ps. exiii. 8. Prov. xxv. 7. Fem. plur. 
mia) Liberalities, liberal things. occ. 
Isa. xxxii. 8, twice. As aN. fem. 253 

A voluntary or free-will offering. Exod. 

xxxvi. 3. Lev. vii. 16, & al. freq. Comp. 
Ps. cx. 3; where observe that very many 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read fully 
nasi, and comp. Jud. v. 2,9. In Reg. 
nti Dignity or pre-eminence of a 3°53, or 
Noble (as Job is called ch. xxi. 28.) Targ. 
ὙΠ My lordship. occ. Job xxx. 15. 
Fem. plur. 1273, Spoken of rain. occ. 
Ps. Ixvili. 10, miat3 owas A razn of libe- 
ralities, i.e. a liberal, plentiful rain: but 
Dr. Chandler in his life of David, vol. ii. 
p- 61, 2, renders these words a shower, 
as it were voluntarily falling, and refers 
them to the manna and quails which 
were rained down on the Israelites from 
heaven. Comp. Exod. xvi. 4. Ps. Ixxviii. 
24, 25, 28.23 used adyerbially, Freely, 
spontaneously, so Vulg. spontanee. occ. 
Hos. xiv. 4, or 5. 

χὰ} 

Is in many of the Lexicons made a distinct 
Root, but I find no proof that the 7 is 
ever radical ; see therefore under 7). 

7173 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To impel, force, thrust. 
Deut. xx. 19. As a N. m0 Impulse. 
occ. Isa, viii. 22. Darkness of impulse, 
darkness driven together, ‘‘ accumulated 
darkness.” Bp. Lowth. 

ΠῚ, To make animpulse or stroke. Deut. xix. 5. 

ΠῚ. In a moral sense, in Niph. 70 be im- 
pelled, incited, moved. Deut. iv. 19. 
xxx. 17. In Hiph. 70 impel, incite, 
move. Deut. xiii. 5, 13, or 6, 144 - 
This verb has much the same meaning 
as Tm (which see), and indeed the Ni- 





phal and Hiphil forms may be deduced 
indifferently either from one or the other. 


p73 See under 13 VII. VIII. LX. 

yi) See under yt VII. 

ΗῚΣ 

In Kal and Hiph. To drtve or hurry away. 


Ps. Ixviii. 3. Isa. xxii. 19. In Niph. 1Ὁ 
be driven or hurried away. Ley. xxvi.36. 
Ps. Ixviii. 3. As a N. "5 is once used, 
Ps. 1. 20, and by the context seems to 
denote violent or outrageous calumny or 
reproach, which one rashly lets drive at 
another. So Jerome, opprobrium γ6- 
proach, Syriac Version, NY pn thou 
wast deriding, thou deridedst. 


13 
To vow, promise to God, consecrate to God 


by a solemn dedication. As a N. 173 A 
vow, i.e. either the act of vowing, or 
the thing vowed. See inter al. Gen. 
xxviii. 20. xxxi. 13. Ley. vii. 16. Job 
xxii. 17. Eccles. v. 4. ὙΠ wn from Ὁ 
than, w that, 11h thou shouldest vow. 
And observe that thirty of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read ὙΠ Ὁ, 


a3 
To carry, carry away, lead, bring, drive. 
I, Of cattle, 70 lead, conduct, drive. Gen. 


xxxi. 18. Exod. iii. 1. Comp. Psal. 
Ixxvili. 52. Ixxx. 2. Isa. Ixiii. 14, On 
2 K. iv. 24, we may remark that it is 
still an eastern custom, when a woman 
rides on an ass, for a man to follow on 
foot, and drive the beast on. See Har- 
-mer’s Observ. vol. i. p. 449. 


II. Of persons, To lead, carry, carry away, 


conduct. Gen. xxxi. 26. Deut. iv. 27. Isa. 
xx. 4. Ix. 11, And their kings mum 
conducted, i. e. with pomp and splen- 
dour, “ honorificé cum comitatu,” says 
Vitringa; ** pompously attended.” Bp. 
Lowth. As a Participle fem. plur. in 
Huph. mamin Led away. So LXX 
ἡγονῖο were led away, and Vulg. mina- 
bantur were led away like cattle. occ. 
Nah. ii. 7, or 8. 


Ill. To bring, lead, as under command, 


spoken of the wind. Exod. x.13. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 26. 


IV. To drive, as a chariot or carriage. 


Exod. xiv. 25. 2 Sam. vi. 3. 2 K. 
ix. 20.—as an ass. 2 K. iy. 24. AsaN. 
amo A driving or marching. 2 K.ix. 20. 


Der. A nag. Qu? Also the French mane- 


ger, whence manege horsemanship. Qu? 


m4) j 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 


nt final. 
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xxxii, 18. Mie. ii. 4. As Ns. πὸ (Ezek. 
vii. 11.) 99 Lamentation, plaint. Jer. ix. 
10, 18, 19, 20. πὴ Nearly the same. 
oce. Ezek. xxvii. 32. 3 Lamentation, 
according to some, Mic. ii. 4; but may 
not mn) in this context rather be the 
Participle masc. Niph. from 7 in the 
sense of being heavy, grievous? And so 
may not the words M73 "73 ΓΤ be ren- 
dered, And he shall lament a grievous la- 

_ mentation ὃ Comp. under mm IX. X. 

2712 

I. To tend, lead on or guide gently, and 
with care, as a good shepherd doth his 
flock. occ. Isa. xl. 11. xlix. 10. Ps. xxiii. 2. 
Comp. Isa. xiii. 20. Exod. xv. 13. Ps. 
xxxi. 2, 2 Chron. xxxii. 22, In Hith. 
Intransitively, Zo /ead on gently, as with 
a flock. occ. Gen. xxxiii. 14. 

II. To conduct, or carry gently, and with 
care, as persons. occ. 2 Chron. xxviil. 15 ; 
where the LXX avreaafovlo succoured, 
assisted. Comp. Isa. li, 18. 

ΠῚ. To tend, take care of, as Joseph did of 
the Egyptians in the famine. occ. Gen. 
xvii. 17; where LXX εξεθρεψεν nou- 
rished, and Vulg. sustentavit sustained. 

55m occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. masce. plur. ἘΞ). 
oce. Isa. vii. 19, It is rendered by our 
translators bushes, but why, 1 know not, 
unless because the preceding word sig- 
nifies some kind of thorn. Bate ex- 
plains it, “ Pasture grounds where flocks 
are tended ;” and it must be confessed, 
that as a derivative from >i with the 3 
radical, it might admit of this interpre- 
tation. But considering that the Assy- 
rians are here spoken of under the simi- 
litude of bees, it might be best perhaps to 
regard to">>r3 as a derivative from 5n or 
bbn to shine, and (with Danzius in Stoc- 
kius’s Clavis) to render it shining or 
gaudy flowers, according to that of Vir- 
gil, speaking likewise of bees, Georg. iv. 
lin. 54, 

Purpureosque metunt flores———— - 
They sip the gaudy flowers——— 

ons 

I. To grumble or growl, asa lion. occ. Proy. 
xxviii, 15. Isa. v. 29, His hasw roaring 
like a lioness’s, he shall roar, like young 
ions, 73" and shall growl (as lions and 
other rapacious beasts, even our common 
cats, do, when they have seized their 
prey), ime and he shall hold the prey, 
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To lament, dewail. occ. 1 Sam. vii. 2. Ezek. | 


IP 


shall be no deliverer. This text shews 
the exact sense of to73, and the difference 
between it and axw; for as the latter 
undoubtedly signifies to roar, the former 
must mean to growl. Comp. Sense III. 
AsaN. tom A growling, as of a lion. 
occ. Prov. xix. 12. xx. 2. 

Il. To roar, or more strictly to murmur, as 
the sea, gronder, as the French call it. 
occ. Isa, v.30. As a N. fem, in Reg. 
nom The murmuring, Fr. grondement, 
of the sea. occ. Isa. v. 30. 

III. To grumble, groan, moan, as a person 
in grief or distress. occ. Proy. y. 11. Ezek. 
xxiv. 23. As a N. fem. in Reg. non 
A groaning or moaning ; spoken figura- 
tively of the heart or mind. occ. Psal. 
xxxvili. 9.5 nom Δ Ihave roar- 
ed for the moaning of my heart. So 
LXX and Vulg. 

pr 

I. To bray, as the wild ass. The Arabic 
uses the Verb in the same sense. See 
Castell. And this, like the Greek oy- 








| ᾿καομαι of the same import, seems to bea 


word formed from the sound. occ. Job 
vi. 5, pram Will the wild ass bray over 
the grass? This question plainly implies 
that the wild ass does bray when hungry 
and in want of food; and almost every 
one must have observed that our common 
asses do the same. Hence 

Il. Lo make a doleful crying or noise, as 
persons distressed with hunger. occ. 
Job xxx. 7. 

9773 

I. To flow or run, as water. It occurs not 
however as a V. strictly in this sense, but 
as a N.4n3, plur. O73 and niin A 
current, stream, river, or flood. Gen. ii. 
10. xv. 18, & al. freq. In Exod. vii. 19, 
nomi means the several streams of the 
river Nile. In Jon. ii. 4, 973 is used for 
the sea or great abyss. Comp. Ps. xxiv. 
2. Hab. iii. 8. ; 
Hence the Greeks and Romans had their 
Nereus, which originally signified the 
great abyss, ox the sea considered as com- 
municating with it. Thus Nereus is ad- 
dressed in the Orphic hymn : 


Q xareywr Torte ριζας κυαγαυγετιν ἑδρὴν» 
« * ΕῚ * * 
Πυθμὴν μὲν σονται, young περαςγ) *Apyn αἀπανῆων, 
Ὃς κλογεεις Anu ἱερον βαθρον, ἥνικα avers 
Ey μυχιοις κευθμωσιν ελωυνομεγας ἀποκλείοις" 


Αλλα μακαὰρ TET MHS MEY ὠποτρεπ------- 


* So Virgil, Georg. iv. lin, 392, calls him Grand- 





ard shall carry it off safely, and there 


wvus Nereus, Ancient Nereus. Comp, Gen. i, 2. 
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Possessor of the ocean’s gloomy depth, 
Ground of the sea, carth’s bourn, and source 
of all! 
Shaking * prolific Ceres’ sacred seat, 
When in the deep recesses of thy reign, 
_ The madding blasts are by thy power confined : 
a But oh! the earthquake’s fearful foree fore- 
fend! 


The reader will make his own reflections} 


on these lines, while I proceed to observe 

that the Roman poets used Nereus for 

the sea or ocean, even so late as the time 

of Ovid, who (Metam. lib. i. fab. vi. lin. 
187.) has this expression : 


—— qua totum Nereus circumtonat orbem. 
Wherever Nereus thunders round the globe. 


Old Nereus was, according to the Greek 
and Roman Mythology, constantly at- 
tended by /ifiy daughters, called Nereids, 
who represented the numerous rivers that 
proceed from the ocean, and run into it 
again. See Eccles. i. 7, the Orphic 
hymn to the Nereids, and Boyse’s Pan 
theon, p. 137, 2d edit. 

il. Chald. As Ns. 5m3, fem. π΄) A river. 
Ezra iy. 10, 16, ἃ al. 

lil. To flow, run together, as nations or 
people. Isa, ii. 2. Jer. xxxi. 12. li. 44, 
ἃ al. Virgil applies the Latin fluo to 
jtow, in like manner to men, Aun. xi. 
Wn, 2G, 


Olli convenere, fluuntque ad regia plenis 
Tecta vits———— 


So Theocritus, Idyl. xv. lin. 59, 





Οχλος modus au ENP’ PEI— 
A monstrous crowd flows towards us—— 


IV..As a.N. fem. nna A stream or flux of 


light. occ. Job iii. 4; where the LXX 
geylos splendour, and Vulg. Lumine 
light. Hence 

V. In Niph. Yo be enlightened, i.e. rejoiced, 
comforted. occ. Ps. xxxiy. 5. (where LXX 
gwhobyle and Vulg. illaminamini be en- 
lightened) Isa. lx. 5, where Theodotion 
xapion thou shalt be gratified. But Bp. 
Lowth, “4 overflow with joy,” which is 
perhaps right. See Note and Vitringa. 
Light, however, is often in Scripture ex- 
pressive of joy or comfort; for truly the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant. thing tt is 
Sor the eyes to behold the sun. Eccles. 
«Xl. 7. See inter al. Esther viii. 16. 
Βα], xevii. 11: cxii. 4, but especially 


41. 6. The earth, 


. 
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ἡ Isa. xxx. 26; to which the following 
beautiful passage of Horace, addressed to 
Augustus, bears some, though bat a faint, 
resemblance (Carm. lib. iv. ode v. lin. 5, 
&c.): 
Lucem redde tue, dur boné, Patrie ; 
Instar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 
Affulsit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et Soles melius nitent. 
Great Sir, restore your country light ; 
When your auspicious beams arise, 
Just as in spring, the sun’s more bright, 
And fairer days smile o'er the skies. 
Crercn. 


So Homer, agreeably to the oriental style, 
Il. vi. lin. 6, ots 





Pows δ᾽ ἑταροισιν εθηκεν" 
Light to his friends he gave 
where the Scholiast rightly explains φόως 
by xapay joy, σωῖηριαν safety. Comp. 
Il. viii. lin. 282 ; Tl. xi. lin. 796; 1]. xvi. 
lin. 39; Il. xviii. lin. 102; Odyss. xvi. 
lin. 23; xvii. lin. 41; and Pindar, 
Pyth. viii. towards the end; and Ol. x. 
lin. 26, 7, yaoua—Biolw φαος Joy, the 
light of human life. And though the 
sacred writers are much more frequent 
and free in the application of this image 
than the profane, yet we sometimes meet 
with it even in the Roman prose-authors : 
thus Cicero (De Nat. Deor. ii. 5.), calls 
P. Scipio Africanus, Sol alter, another 
Sun ; and speaking in praise of Pompe 
(Pro. Leg. Manil. § 12, edit. Olivet.) he 
exclaims, Pro Dit immortales ! tantamne 
unius hominis incredibilis ac divina virtus 
tam brevi tempore Lucem afferre reipu- 
blice potuit—? Good gods! could the in- 
credible and divine virtue of a single man 
in so short a time diffuse such a light 
over the commonwealth—? Comp. Els- 
ner’s and Wetstein’s Note on Mat. iv. 16. 

VI. As a N. fem. plur. ΠῚ) Dens en- 
lightened by a hole or aperture (comp. 
nvsxo under ἽΝ V.) or rather, as Bate, 
Places for people to run to, places of re- 

Juge. Comp. Sense III. oce. Jud. vi. 2. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. Ezek. xxxiii. 27. 
and Shaw's Travels, 276. 

VII. Chald. As Ns. Ἴπὸ Light. occ. Dan. 
ii. 22. v3 Mental or spiritual light, 
or z/lumination. occ. Dan. ν. 11, 14. 

This Root 173 differs in sense from 18 as 
actually flowing or streaming does from 
fluidity. 

mI 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7, 
+ See Lowih de Sacra Poes. Heb. Prelect, vi. 

p» 68, edit, Oxon. Bvo. p, 103, edit. Gotting. 
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and a radical and fixed}, unless Psal. viii. 
2. Ezek. vii. 1). furnish exceptions. In 
Ps. Symmachus renders mn by εἴαξας 
thou hast settled, Jerome by posuisti thou 
hast placed; but in Ezek. where Vulg. 
translates the word by requies rest, eleven 
of Dr. Kennicott's Codices now read Mas 
four more did originally, and six have ΠῚ). 
To dwell, reside, be settled in a habitation. 
It occurs but twice as a V. once intran- 
sitively, Hab. ii. 5, Yea (as) when (see 
Neh, ix. 18, Heb.) wine deceiveth a man, 
(so) he (the King of Babylon) zs proud 
(i. e. he is intoxicated with his power 
and dominion, comp. Dan. iv. 30.), sd) 
m2’ and keepeth not at home, say our 
translators ; meaning, I suppose, that the 
king of Babylon confines not himself to 
_ a peaceable settlement or residence in his 
own dominions*, but who, as it follows 
in the context, enlargeth his desire, as 
hell, &c. And this interpretation, which 
applies the expression to the wicked am- 
bition of the Babylonish monarch, seems 
preferable to that which refers it to his 
punishment, and accordingly renders. it, 
“ and shall not be settled or enjoy a peace- 
able settlement” (ca»prv x5) and shall not 
be established, says the Targum), be- 
cause the } before πὶ} xd immediately 
connects these words with the preceding 
+n’ insolent, as the Pronoun ws does 
with the following description of his zn- 
satiable ambition and rapacity. For Exod. 
xv. 2, the only other passage where ΠῚ 
occurs as a Verb, see below. As a Par- 
ticiple fem. Benoni, ΠῚ) Residing or abi- 
ding at home. occ. Ps. Ixviii. 13. Comp. 


2 Sam. i. 24. Asa N. mase. ΠῚ) A habi- |: 


tation or place of residence, of men. Job 
v. 3, 24. Ps. Ixxix: 7. Isa, xxvii. 10. 
& al. freq—of God. Exod. xv. 13. 
2 Sam. xv. 25.-A house, fold, or shelter 
for sheep, a sheep-cote, 2 Sam. vii. 8. 
1 Chron. xvii. 7. Is. Ixv. 10, Comp. 
Jer. vi. 2, (Plur. in Reg. 13 Jer. xxiii. 3. 
and plur. fem. ΠῚ) Zeph. ii. 6.) A stable, 
or resting-place for camels. Ezek. xxv. 5. 
A dwelling or den for dragons or ser- 
pents. Isa. xxxiv. 13. xxxv. 7. 

In Jer. 1.7, Jehovah is called prs m3 the 
habitation or home ofthe righteous (comp. 
Deut. xxxiii. 27. Ps. xc. 1. and xci. 1.); 
and hence with Bate we may, _per- 
haps, best explain the Verb in Exod. 
“Οὐχ ἀγαπὼν ros ὕπαρχωσιν ἀγαθοῖς, as Lysias ex- 


presses it of the king of Persia (edit. Taylor, 4το. 
p. 40.), when he invaded Greece. 56} 4 


xv. 2, He is my God, nay and I will 
make him my home, my refuge or my 
rest. 

Hence Gr. ναίω to dwell, inhabit. vaos, 
attic. yews, a temple. 

ὯΝ 

Occurs not as a V. either in Heb. or Chal- 
dee, but in Arabic the cognate 5.5) and 
Ὧν) signify, ΤῸ give, present, give largely 
or liberally. Chald. As a N. 151) A gift, 
a present. occ. Ezra vi. 11; where the 
Vulg. renders 12m 1913 et it be made a 
gift or present, by publicetur det it be 
confiscated, and perhaps the LXX meant 
the same by their version τὸ κατ᾽ eve 
πσοιηθησεῖαι let it be put in my power. 
As aN. νὴ) The same. occ. Dan. ii. 5. 
iii. 29; in the former of which texts Theo- 
dotion has διαρπαγησονῖαι shall be plun- 
dered, the Vulg. publicabuntur shall be 
confiscated, and in the latter Theodotion 
εἰς διαρπαγὴν for plunder, or according 
to the Alexandrian MS. διαρπαγησονῖαι, 
and the Vulg. vastetur shall be plundered. 
The Chaldee Ns. then appear to mean a 
gift or present, either to the prince’s trea- 
sury, or to the public in general, i. 6. 
to whoever had a mind to seize them; 
and on the above passages, it may not be 
amiss to observe, that after Hannibal had 
fled to Antiochus, the Carthaginians, in 
the true oriental style, “ bona ejus publi- 
carunt, domum a fandamentis disjecerunt, 
confiscated his goods, and demolished his 
house from the foundation ;” as C. Nepos 
informs us, Hannibal, § 7. 

As for the Rabbinical interpretation of the 

above Nouns by a dunghill, it is, as we 

have seen, unsupported by the ancient 
versions ; and, as Michaelis on Lowth’s 

Preelect. de Sacra. Poes. Heb. p. 478, has 

well remarked, “‘ who would suffer dung- 

hills in a celebrated, much more in a 

royal city?” ; 

51) See under 1 IT. 

113 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, στ. 

To leap, leap out, ““ salire, assilire, exilire,”’ 
which Schultens, in his MS. Orig. Heb. 
observes is the primary sense of the co-. 
gnate Arabic %3, whence in that language 
it also signifies to spurt out as blood, and 
to leap or eault, as the heart in joy. 
Comp. Castell under 13. 

I. In Kal, To leap, or spurt out, as blood 
from a wounded body. oce. Lev. vi. 27, 
or 20, twice. 2 K. ix. 33. Isa. Ixiii. 3. 

Il. In Hiph. To cause to leap forth, to sprin- 
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kle, as blood, oil or water. See Exod. 
xxix. 21, Lev. xiv. 7, 16. Num. viii, 7. 
xix. 18. 

III, In Hiph. To cause to leap or eault. 
oce. Isa. li. 15. Ver. 14, As many were 
astonished at thee (his visage was so mar~ 
red more than any man, and his form more 
than the sons of men) ; ver. 15,1" so shall 
he cause many nations to leap (“ Ist, for 
joy and alacrity ; 2dly, for desire, and in- 
clination towards ; 3dly, for admiration 
and holy astonishment: all which views 
are clearly authorised by the use of the 
Arabicdialect,” says Schultens), and kings 
shall shut their mouths at him, through 
wonder and veneration namely. 

After all, may we not reasonably suspect 
that the LXX had in their Hebrew copy 
a different reading ? They render the be- 
ginning of ver. 15, OJw OAYMAZON- 
TAI efvy woaara en’ aviw—So shall many 
nations admire at him.—This, it must be 
owned, makes a good sense, very suitable 
to the preceding and following context ; 
and it seems not improbable that the 
Heb. word they meant to translate was 
um. See Bp. Lowth’s Note. In Cover- 
dale’s English Bible of the year 1535 
(penes me) the beginning of ver. 15 runs 
thus, Even so shall the multitude of the 
Gentiles loke unto him. 

It must be observed, that, though this V. 
ΤῚΣ in the Hebrew Bible always drops its 
initial), yet that letter is retained not 
only in the Arabic %3 but in the Chaldee 
derivative 833. See Targ. on 2 K. ix. 33. 
And from the Heb. 13 may likewise be 
derived the Greek Ni@w to wash. 


δ) 


I. Intransitively, Zo distil, trickle, or run 
down, as water. Ps. exlvii. 18. Jer. 
xviii. 14.—as the dew. Deut, xxxii. 2. 
Transitively, To distil, let drop or trickle 
down, Num. xxiv. 7. Job xxxvi. 28. 
Jer. ix. 18. Comp. Isa. xlv. 8. In Hiph. 
To cause to distil or trickle. occ. Isa. 
xlviii. 21. As participial Ns. mase. 
plur. toy>113 and ἘΞ55}} Vrickling streams, 
rills, Ps. \xxviii. 16.. Prov. v. 15. Isa. 
xliv, 8. Exod. xv. 8; where it is ap- 
plied to the waters of the sea, which 
though naturally d¢ending downwards, 
were made to stand on an heap. 

Il. To trickle down, or melt, as the moun- 
tains on which Jehovah descended in jive 
(see Exod, xix. 18. Deut. iv. 11), so 
that they 1003 melied like wax at the pre- 
sence of Jehovah. (Ps. xevii. 5.) Jud. 


v. 5. Isa. Ixiv, 1, 3.* And observe that 
eyen the pure elementary fire of nature, 
when collected in the focus of a good 
burning-glass, “ vitrifies or turns to glass 
almost all the fixed solids yet known that 
are not dissipated thereby f.” 

Ill. To exhale freely, flow out, as odours. 
So LXX fevcalwoay and Vulg. fluant. 
occ. Cant. iv. 16. 

IV. As aN. fem. plur. mbio Effuaes or 
streams of light, particularly from the 
planets, the planetary fluxes. occ. 2 K. 
xxiii. 5; where they are distinguished 
from >ya the solar orb or fire, from wow 
the solar light, ny the lunar light, and 
from mynwn say >> the whole host of 
heaven, or the fixed stars. 

It is well known that in the common edi- 
tions t of the Vatican LXX, between the 
3d and 4th verses of the 14th Psalm, are 
inserted very nearly in the same words as 
constitute six verses in Rom. iii. from 
ver. 13 to ver. 18, inclusive. This in- 
sertion, most learned men, on the autho- 
rity of the present Hebrew text, of the 
Alexandrian LXX (to which may be 
added the Targum and Syriac) have jud- 
ged to be spurious, and to have been made 
from Rom. iii. in order to save the Apo- 
stle’s credit, or, &c. Dr. Kennicott, how- 
ever, has in one Hebrew MS. of the 
Psalms found the verses in question, and 
given them a place in his various read- 
ings ; but this MS. he himself describes, 
Cod. 649, “as having the Latin Version 
and Glosses ;” and adds, “ it seems to be 
written, not by a Jew, towards the end 
of the 14th century."’ From these circum - 
stances there is great reason to suspect 
the verses in this Heb. manuscript to be 
an interpolation made by some Christian 
transcriber from the Vulgate version. But 
what | think clearly proves them to be a 
spurious and modern addition, is the ex- 
pression yi in answering to the Greek 
συνῖριμμα, Latin contritio; for > in 
this application is not a scriptural word, 
but adopted from the heathen by the 
later Jews to denote the supposed 7nflu- 
ence of the planets and stars on the for- 

ἐν of men. Comp. Castell, Cuan. in 

iP 

Dxr. Perhaps, dropping the initial 5, as 


* Comp. Hesiod, Theogon. lin. 861, &c. 

+ See Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 147, 213, 
edit. Dallowe, and p. 279, 341, edit. Shaw. a 

+ See Montfaucon’s Hexapla. et Flamin. Nobilius 
on the Text, and Spearman on LXX, p, 290, &e. 
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usual, the Lat. stilla, stillo, distillo, and 
Eng. To still, distil, &e. 

on 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but according 
to Schultens in his MS. Orig. Heb. it 
denotes connecting closely with a clasp, 
‘* nexum arctiorem per fibulam.” As a 

- N. ton A ring to be worn either on the 
ear, as Gen. xxxy. 4. Exod. xxxii. 2, 3. 
—or on the nose, Gen. xxiv. 47. Isa. 
iii, 21. Ezek. xvi. 12. Comp. Prov. 
xi. 22. “ It is the custom, én almost all 
the East, for the women to wear rings in 
their noses, in the left nostril, which is 
bored low down in the middle, These 
rings are of gold, and have commonly two 

- pearls and one ruby between, placed in the 
ring. I never saw a girl or young woman 
in Arabia or in all Persia who did not 
wear a ring after this manner in her nos- 
tril.” Thus Sir John Chardin, cited in 

' Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 390, 
where the reader may be further satisfied 
on this subject*. And by the above de- 
scription of these oriental nose-rings, one 
might perhaps not improbably derive the 
the Heb. 13 from the V. toro devise, q:d. 
A device, from its artificial form ; espe- 
cially since it is joined with »n and 
mon a curiously wrought ornament, Prov. 
xxy. 12. Hos. ii. 13; and since the Heb. 
has two names for ear-rings, namely our 
tor and ὅν» (Ezek. xvi. 12.), and since 
Sir John Chardin (cited by Harmer as 


p19 


ruby anda pearl on each side of it, strung 
onthe ring.” The latter of these two sorts 
I should (with all due deference to the 
ingenious Author of the Observations) 
apprehend was called in Heb. m1) from 
its artificial structure, as the other was 
named simply >ay a ring from its circu- 
lar form. 

“* | have seen some of these [larger] ear- 
rings,” adds Sir John Chardin, “ with 
figures upon them, and strange charac- 
ters, which I believe may be talismans 
or charms, or perhaps nothing but the 
amusement of old women. The Indians 
say they are preservatives against en- 
chantments. Perhaps the ear-rings of 
Jacob’s family [which he buried with the 
strange gods. Gen. xxxv. 4.] were of 
this kind.” Thus my Author. And in- 
deed it appears from Hos. ii. 13, or 15, 
that the idolatrous Israelites in after- 
times wore ear-rings in honour of Baal 
or the Sun, as perhaps the Midianites 
likewise did, Jud. viii. 24, 25, 26; as 
well as 9nw or crescents in honour of 
the Moon. And Jacob’s sons might have 
brought some idolatrous trumpery from 
Shechem, and some unwarrantable prac- 
tices and superstitious ornaments might 
have crept into Laban’s family, before 
Jacob left Padan-Aram ; though Laban 
was far from being an idolater in the 
worst sense of the word. See Gen. xxxi. 
24, 49, 50, 53. 


above, p. 393.) remarked in his time] 3 Esha. 
two sorts of ear-rings worn in the East.| 10 damage, impair. It oceurs not asa V. 


_ “ Some of the eastern ear-rings, he tells 
us, are small, and go so close to the ear, 
as that there is no vacuity between them ; 
others are so large +, that you may put 
the fore-finger between, adorned with a 


* See also Niebuhr’s Description de I’Arabie, p. 
57 ; and the Huetiana XC. cited in the Gentleman’s 


in Heb. but as a N. p33 Damage, loss. 
occ. Esth. vii. 4. 

Chald. As a Participle Pehil, pt, or, ac- 
cording to the Complutensian reading, 
pr. Damaged, endamaged. occ. Dan 
vi. 2. In Aph. To damage. occ. Ezra 
iv. 13,15. So LXX κακοποιεω. 


Magazine for April 1770, p. 169; Mandelslo’s Tra- | 12 


vels, p. 11; Voyage de Lucas, tom, i. p. 204; Com-|I, 
plete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 175, col. 1; 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 56; Bp. Lowth’s Note 
on Isa, iii. 21; Annual Register for 1779, Charac- 
ters, p. 47. 

+ So Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 242, 
says of a woman of Loheia in Yemen, “ Elle avoit— 
de grands anneaux dans les oreilles. She had great 
rings in her ears.” Not so great, however, according 
to the representation of her in the print, as those of 
the Schech’s wife of the valley of Faran near Mount 
Sinai, of whom he says, p. 133, ““ Ses bagues d’o- 
reille, qu’elle avoit d’argent, étoient d’une si grande 
cireonference, que ]’on auroit pu y passer la main, 
Her ear-rings, which were of silver, were of so great 
ἃ. cireumference, that one might have put one’s hand II 
through them,” 





In Kal and Niph. To ée separated, set 
apart, sequestered, alienated, to separate 
oneself. Isa. i, 4. Ezek. xiv. 5, 7. Hos. 
ix. 10. Zech. vii. 3. In Hiph. To sepa- 
rate others, Ley. xv. 31,—or oneself, 
Num. vi. 2,3. Asa N. 113 Separation, 
state of separation or sequestratzon. Num. 
vi. 4,5,8. As a N. 1403 Separated, se- 
parate. Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. xxxiii. 16. 
So Aquila in this last passage renders it 
αφωρισμενδ, and the Targum in both 
Rw. 

. As a N.1%3 A Nazarite, one who is se- 
parated from the use of certain things, 


“3 


and sequestered or consecrated to Jeho- 
vah. The particulars of the Nazariteship 
may be seen, Num. vi. The Nazarite was, 

ist. To abstain from wine, fermented li- 
quors, and every thing made of grapes. 
ver, 3,4, 

2dly. To let his hair grow. ver. 5. 

3dly. Not to defile himself by the dead. 
ver. 6,7. 

* And in each of these particulars he was 
a lively type of Christ, whose extraordi- 
nary endowments, as man, were not from 
any natural causes, but from above, even 
from the Spirit of God (see John iii. 34. 
Luke iii. 22. iv. 1. Acts x. 37, & al. 
comp. Eph. v. 18.), who was invested 
with all power and authority, of which 
t hair was an emblem (comp. 1 Cor. 
ΧΙ. 4, 7, in the Greek), and who was 
entirely separate from dead works, from 
sin and sinners. 

it would far exceed the bounds of a Lexi- 


con, to quote all the prophecies wherein | 


the Messiah is described as endowed with 
these high qualifications. Many of the 
predictions concerning Christ may be re- 
duced to one or other of these heads. 
And in order to turn the attention of 
men to him as the true Nazarite (in 
whom the type was completely fulfilled), 


* See an ingenious Treatise entitled, The Creu- 
tion the Ground-Work of Revelation, ὅς. printed at 
Edinburgh 1750, p. 60, & seq. 


t As representing the Irradiation of the Sun, the | 


source of all material or mechanical power. Thus 
the supernatural strength of Samson (who had his 
Heb. name pwrw from wow the solar light, and who 
was a most striking type of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness ; see Clarke’s Note on Judg. xiii. 24.) was an- 
annexed to his seven Nazaritical locks of hair. See 
Judg. xvi. 17—20. Hair was likewise among the 
heathen an emblem of pewer or authority, and that 
till very late among some of the German and Gothic 
nations. Thus the celebrated Montesquieu observes 
(Esprit des Loix, liv. xviii. chap. xxxiii.) “ Les 
Rois des Francs, des Bourguignons, des Wisigoths, 
avoient pour diadéme leur longue chevelure. The 
Kings of the Franks, of the Burgundians, and Wi- 
sigoths, had instead of a diadem their long hair.” 
And the President Henault (Abrégé Chronol. de 
I’Hist. de France, tom. i. 46, 7, 5me edit.) ‘* Les 
Rois Francs et les Princes de leur race portoient 
une longue chevelure, et étoient par ἰὰ distingués de 
leurs sujets ;—ce quisert ἃ expliquer ce qui se pra- 
tiquoit lorsque l’on vouloit rendre un roi inhabile a 
la couronne: on le rasoit, et dés-lors il rentroit dans 
Vordre des sujets. The Frankish Kings and the 
Princes of their race wore their hair long, and were 
by that distinguished from their subjects;—which 
serves to explain what was practised, when they 
wanted to render a king incapable of the crown: 
they shaved him, and from that time he entered into 
the rank of subjects.” 
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aremarkable circumstance is observed of 
Jesus by St. Matthew, ch. 11. 23,.He 
came and dwelt ina city called Nazareth, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, he shall be called (i.e. 
truly and justly, see Luke i. 32, 35.) 
t Natwpaios a Nazarite (Vulg. Naza- 
reus). So that whilst the Jews and Ro- 
mans were calling him in contempt ὁ Na- 
ζωραιος and Natapyvos the Nazarean 
and Nazarene, the providence of God 
was at the same time pointing him out 
to mankind as the true Nazarite, from 
the circumstance of his dwelling in that 
city which had been prophetically, with 
a view no doubt to this important event, 
called Nazareth, or the city of The Na~ 
zarite: even as Pilate, by the inscription 
on our Lord’s cross, proclaimed him both 
to Jews and Gentiles, to be Jehovah the 
Saviour, ὁ Nafwpasos, the expected King 
of the Jews; though doubtless he intend- 
ed by it to ridicule and blast his preten- 
sions. See John xix. 19, 20; and comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Ναζωραίος. 
As a N. 11) The separation, i. 6. the si 
of the separation or long hair of the Na- 
zarite. Num. vi. 7, 19. Hence Jer. vii. 
29, 15 2 Cut off thy Nazarite-locks 
(Tonde Nazareatum tuum, Montanus) 
is addressed to the Jewish nation, in al- 
lusion to the Nazarites, to denote that 
people’s being now become profane, and 
as such rejected by God, and condemned 
to a state of mourning. Comp. Num. 
vi: 5,17 «ilsa. xv. 2, 

III. As a participial N. 1%) Separated from 
its usual state and condition, It is spoken 
of the vine in the sabbatical and jubilee 
years, which, though it naturally requires 
much culture, was in those years ordered 
to be left uxpruned, and undressed, and 
set apart from private property to public 
utility. occ. Lev. xxv. 5, 11. 

IV. Asa N. ‘13 A crown, diadem, or other 
sign of separation or distinguished dig- 
nity, whether regal, as § 2 Sam. i. 10. 
2K. xi. 12.—or priestly, Exod. xxix. 6. 
xxxix. 30. Comp. ch. xxviii. 36. The 
holy oil, with which Aaron was anointed, 


+The word thus spelt with an is found in 
Theodotion’s version of Amos ii. 12. 

§ It is no more improbable that King Saul should 
wear a kind of crown at the battle of Gilboa, than 
that our King Richard IIL. should do’so at the bat~ 
tle of Bosworth, asthe historians unanimously affirm 
he did ; and as Rapin says Henry V. did at the bat- 
tle of Azincourt, vol. i. p. 513, edit. Tindal, fol. 





. 





πὶ 
ΕἾ, To rest or settle after motion, labour or 





m2 
is called by this name, Ley. xxi. 12, Be- 
cause 1) the separation (or mark of se- 
paration), the anointing oil of his Aleim, 
ws upon him. So Aquila excellently ren- 
ders this passage, ort a@opioua, ελαιὸν 
ἀλειμμαῖος See avie, ex’ avlw. Asa 
Participle mase. plur. Huph. in Reg. 
‘nin Crowned, or distinguished by some 
peculiar mark of dignity. occ. Nah. iii. 17. 


toil. See Gen. viii. 4. Exod. x. 14. xx. 11. 
xxiii. 12. In Hiph. To cause to rest or stay, 
to give rest, to settle in some certain state 
or place, to place, set. See Gen. ii. 15. 
xix. 16. xxxix. 16. xlii. 33. Exod. xvi. 33, 
34. xxxiii. 14. Deut. xii. 10. Ezek. v. 13. 
Exod. xvii. 11, And when 1 1» he let his 
hand rest, i. e. let ἐξ down. As Ns. ΠῚ) A 
rest, resting-place. Esth. ix. 16. 2 Chron. 
vi. 41. Fem. nm) Rest. LXX ἀφεσις, 
so Eng. Translat. release * of such taxes 
as were due unto him.” Clerk's Note. 
occ. Esth. ii. 18, nm Rest, quietness. 
Job xvii. 16. Prov. xxix. 9. Job xxxvi. 
16, Ἵν nm What is set on thy table. 
main A rest or resting-place. Gen. viii. 9. 
mm and mms Nearly the same. Gen. 
xlix. 15. Num, x. 33, & al. 

mma Sw Jer. li. 59, seems to mean as 
rendered in our margin, Chief Chamber- 
lain, or as we might call him, Lord 
Chamberlain. French Translat. Principal 
Chambellan, nmr "7 Ps. xxiii. 2, ren- 
dered still waters, but seems to denote 
waters of resting, or lying down, i. e. 
waters near which the cattle lie down to 
rest towards noon. There could scarcely 
be a more delightfal image in the hot 
eastern countries. To this purpose Schul- 
tens in his printed Orig. Heb. lib. i. cap. 
7, §4; and in his MS. Orig. Heb. under 
ΠῚ), and Proy. xxi. 16. I add that Gen. 
xxix. 1—7, presents us with an oriental 
pastoral scene of this kind. Comp. 
Cant. i. 7, and Virgil, Georgic. iii. lin. 
327—336. 

IL. As a N. fem. Hn, in Reg. nxn, “ A 
gift, oblation, or present to God or man, 
q.d. what 2s set before another. Jud. 
vi. 18.—Till T bring »nm30 my present, 
mn3im and set (6) before thee. The pre- 
sent here was the kid offered to God, and 
indeed [729] is a general word that 
included the sacrifices as well as the 
other offerings.” Thus Bate. And no 
doubt the remark contained in these lat- 
ter words is so far just that ΓΙ) is ap- 
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plied to the bloody as well as to the un- 
bloody offerings. (Comp. 1 Sam. ii, 17. 
xxvi, 19. 1 K. xviii. 29. Mal. i. 13, 14.) 
Yet, when we expressly read, Gen. iv. 2. 
that Abel was a keeper of sheep, but that 
Cain was a tiller of the ground; and 
ver. 3, that Cain brought of the fruit-of 
the ground tindn an offering to Jehovah ; 
and ver. 4, Abel of the ‘frsilings vs his 
flock, and of the fut thereof; and that 
Jehovah had respect unto Abel, and to 
innin his offering, but (ver. 5.) to Cain, 
and to \nnin his offering he had not re- 
spect—When I say, we attentively per- 
use this passage, and further reflect, that 
though the mmm * bread—or flower- 
offering (as the Heb. word generally sig- 
nifies, when spoken of the sacrifices), 
with its attendant drink-offering, was 
indeed ordered to be offered by the Mo- 
saic law, and that doubtless as a type of 
Christ’s sufferings, and of his acceptable- 
ness with God; yet that it certainly re- 
presented his death and sufferings in a 
much less striking manner than an ani- 
mal, a lamb or sheep suppose, agonizing 
and dying under the knife of the priest, 
and afterwards burning on the altar ; 
and that accordingly the bread-offering 
was never offered by the law of Moses 
for the remission of sin, nor is any pro- 
mise of forgiveness ever made to it, un- 
less where the offerer could not procure 
an animal sacrifice ; but that all the sa- 
crifices for sin, to which the promise of 
Sorgiveness is frequently annexed, were 
of the animal or bloody kind; and that 
St. Paul observes, Heb. ix. 22, Without 
shedding of blood, there was (by the law) 
no, remission, and that in the case of Cain 
and Abel in particular the same Apostle 
remarks, Heb. xi. 4, that by faith Abel 
offered πλείονα ϑυσίαν a more excellent 
or fuller sacrifice than Cain —If we se- 
riously weigh all these particulars, we 
shall see reason to conclude that the 
matter of Abel's sacrifice was more ac- 
ceptable toGod than that of Cain’s, as 
better representing the sufferings and 
death of the promised seed for the sins of 
the world. And farther, as Abel is said to 
have offered his sacrifice in faith (surely 
of the Redeemer to come, and of the re- 
demption through his blood), and this is 
given by St. Paul as the reason of his of- 


# In our Translation less properly, at least accord- 


ing to our modern language, rendered meat-offerinz. 
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fering the more excellent sacrifice, we may 
infer that Cain did not bring his offer- 
ing in the same faith as Abel did, and 
that by presenting only the fruits of the 
ground he acknowledged indeed Jehovah 
at his Creator and Preserver, but not as 
his Redeemer, and had apostatised from 
the faith of a divine but suffering and 
dying Saviour, and consequently was the 
first of DEISTS. 

ri Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but hence 

I. As a N. mm) or mn Entire rest, quiet 
or cessation from anger, total appease- 
ment. It is used only in the phrase nnn 
m5, or Mnm3n—the odour of appeasement, 
or the appeasing edour, which the LXX 
constantly (except in one passage, Lev. 
xxvi. 31.) render by ὀσμὴ evwdias a sweet- 
smelling odour ; and which is once, Gen. 
viii. 21, applied to the patriarchal, as it 
very frequently is to the levitical, and 
sometimes, as Ezek. vi. 13. xvi. 19. xx. 
28, to the idolatrous sacrifices. It plainly 
alludes to the effect of sweet or aromatic 
odours in calming or quieting the spirits 
in anger, and so pacifying. See Prov. 
. xxvii. 9. Comp. Eph. v. 2. 

II. Chald. As Ns. mase. plur. pmn Sa- 
crifices of rest or appeasement. occ. Ezra 
vi. 10; where LXX Evwdias Sweet 


odours. Vulg. Oblationes Offerings. But |. 


in Dan. ii. 46, pn appears really to 
signify sweet odours, (evwdsas as Theodo- 
tion renders it), or more strictly, odori- 
Jerous or sweet-scented waters, which Ne- 
buchadnezzar ordered ΓΙῸ) to pour out 
or sprinkle before Daniel, by no means as 
an act of divine worship, which surely the 
prophet would not have suffered (comp. 
Acts xiv. 11—14.), but merely as a 
token of civil respect, which is still usual 
in the East to this day, See more in Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 72. 
Der. From m3 the Greek Νυξ, γυκτος, Lat. 
Nox, .noctis, Goth. Nauts, Saxon Nihz, 
German Nacht, French Nuit, and Eng. 
Night, time of rest. 


m3 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
In Kal and Hiph. To lead, lead or bring 
along, guide, conduct, as a general his 
army, or a shepherd his flock, or the like. 
Exod. xxxii. 35, tym nsx mn) Lead the 
penne: Comp. Exod, xiii. 21. xv. 13, 

sal. Ixxyii. 21. It is several times fol- 
lowed by the V. ὑπὸ which is to lead 
gently and with care, to tend, but 73 to 


lead along in general. See Exod, xv. 13. 

Psal. xxxi. 4. ᾿ 

ona 

I. In Kal, To inherit, to take, recetve or 
possess by inheritance, or as an heritage. 
Exod. xxiii. 30. xxxii. 13. «xxiv. 9. 
Comp. Job vii. 3. Also, To divide or dis- 
tribute, for an inheritance. Num. XXXiv- 
17, 29. Josh. xiii. 32. xiv. 1. xix. 51. 
So the LXX render it by xaraxAypove- 
pew, καταμεριζω, and the Vulg. by di- 
vido. In Hiph. To cause to inherit. Deut. 
i. 38, iii. 28, & al. On Deut. xxxii. 8. 
comp. Acts xvii. 26. In Hith. To be- 
come an inheritor, come to an inheritance, 
be in possession, Lev. xxv. 46. Num. 
xxxii. 18. xxxiii. 54, &al. As aN. fem. 
m3 in Reg. noma An inheritance, an he- 
reditary possession. Gen. xxxi. 14, xlyiii. 
6, & al. freq. 

If. As a N. fem. mbna Ps. v. 1. The LXX, 
Aquila, Symmachus,and Theodotion, ren- 
der mons bs by Ὑπὲρ τῆς κληρονομδσὴς, 
so likewise the Vulg. Pro δὰ que here- 
ditatem consequitur, Concerning her who 
obtaineth the inheritance, i.e. the church. 
The Rev. Mr. Fenwick takes ss here for 
a name of God, and renders the whole 
title, ““ To him who giveth victory, the 
God of the inheritance, i. e. to Christ who 
gave the Jews possession of the earthly 
Canaan, and will bring all his faithful 
servants to his heavenly kingdom, that 
blessed lot of our inheritance.” Thoughts 
on the Hebrew Titles ofthe Psalms, p. 17, 
18. But may not the plural N. myn, 
from Root >n hollow, rather be the name 
of some kind of flute or wind-instrument, 
as M12) in title of Ps. iv. of stringed in- 
struments ? Comp. ὅπ III. and 32n ILL. 

IL. As a N. ὉΠ) A valley, a torrent. See 
under >n X. 

ons 

Denotes change of mind or affection. The 
LXX have frequently rendered it by με- 
ravoew, which Greek V. in its most exten- 
sive sense of changing the mind, opinion, 
or purpose, seems nearly to answer 10. 

I. In Kal, To comfort, console, or cheer an- 
other, to change his mind from a state of 
grief and sorrow to one of ease and rest. 
Gen. v. 29. xxxvili. 12: 1. 21, & αἱ. In 
Niph. To be comforted, receive comfort. 
Ps, Ixxvii. 3. Jer. xxxi. 15. In Niph. 
and Hiph. applied to God. Isa. i. 24. 

- Ezek. vy. 13: In Hith. To comfort oneself, 
be comforted. Gen. xxvii. 42. xxxvil. 35. 
As Ns. tana and nnn) in Reg. non3 
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Comfort, consolation. Isa. lvii. 18. Job 
vi. 10. Ps. exix. 50. As a N. masc. 
plur. = ann and in Reg. *onNIn Con- 
solations, comforts. occ. Jer. xvi. 7. Isa. 
Ixvi. 11. Fem. plur. Monin and in Reg. 
*minomin Nearly the same. occ. Job xv. 
11. xxi. 2. 

Hl, In Kal and Niph. 70 change one’s mind, 
to repent. See Jud. ii. 18. Jer. xviii. 8, 10. 
Gen. vi. 6. Exod. xiii. 17. xxxii. 12. In 
Hith. To change or alter one’s mind, to 
repent oneself. Deut. xxxii. 36. Psal. 
exxxy. 14, As a N. tom) Repentance. 
Hos: xiii, 14. 

In several of the above cited passages, as 
in others, God is said by this word to 
change his mind or repent, when he acts 
in such a manner as men do when they 
repent or alter their designs, and conse- 
quently changes his method of proceed- 
ing; though in truth He changeth not, 
but his creatures. See Num. xxiii. 29; 
and comp. | Sam. xy. 11, with ver. 29*. 
7m) 

Ὧ)πὸ We. See 13m38 among the Pluriliterals 
in 8. 

yn) 

To hasten, urge. Once, as a Participle paoul, 

‘1 Sam. xxi, 8. The LXX render it xara 

σπϑδὴν in haste, or according to the Alex- 
andrian MS. xaracrevdoy bias ; 80 
the Vulg. urgebat urged. In Arabic like- 
wise the Verb signifies To be instant, 
urge, be importunate. 

” 

To snort, to force the breath with violence 

through the nostrils. 'The Verb is often 
used in Arabic in the same sense. Hence 

I. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 3 The 
nostrils. occ. Job xii. 11. 

Hence Lat. Nares, the same. 

Il. As Ns. ni and fem. in Reg. ΠΤ) Snort- 
ing, as of a war-horse enraged or exult- 
ing. occ. Job xxxix. 20, Jer. viii. 16. 
See Bochart, vol. ii. 123, 126. 

ΤΠ. Zo snort, as in anger. occ. Cant. i. 6. 

The Heb. πὸ, like the Greek feyyw, 
ῥύγχος, poyxagw, the Lat. sterto, and 
Eng. snort, words of the same import, 
seems to be formed by an onomatopceia 
from the sound. 

. wn : 

I. To view, eye, observe attentively, to use 
attentive or subtle observation. | Kings 
xx. 33. Gen. xxx. 27; where the Vulg. 
* See Mr. Lowth’s Note on Jer. xviii. 8; and Dr. 

Leland’s View of Deistical Writers, vol. ii, letter 

xii. p, 441, 2, 1st edit. 


> 
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renders it nearly in this sense, Experi- 
mento didici, so the Eng. Trans. J have 
learned by experience. As aN, wni An 
eyeing, viewing, reconnoitring. Num. 
xxiii. 23. Comp. ver. 13, 14, 27, 28, 
and ch. xxii. 41. So ch. xxiv. 1, Ba- 
laam went not as (he had done) at other 
times, namely thrice before, Own ἔπ Ἂχ, 
to reconnoitre, literally, to meet with re- 
connoitrings, but he set his face towards 
the wilderness where Israel was encamped, 
“‘ resolved, says Clark, to curse them 
at all adventures, without asking God's 
leave.” 

II. To look, search or inguire accurately. 
Gen. xliv. 5, 12 wma’ wn πὶ And he 
would surely search accurately for if, i. 6. 
for the cup. Ver. 15, Did-ye not know that 
such a man as I wnx ὍΤΙΣ would search 
carefully or accurately ? Our Translation 
after the LXX (οἰωνισμῳ οἰωνειται!) ren- 
ders these Heb. words by can certainly 
divine. But could the Patriarch mean to 
make his brethren look upon him as a 
diviner ? or could his steward mean to 
‘say as the LXX and our Translation re- 
present him, at ver, 5, that Joseph di- 
vined by the cup? Since when it was 
gone, he knew which way it went. The 
other sense here proposed is easy and na- 
tural. 

Ill. 70 augur, to use auguries, to observe 
attentively some natural phenomena, as 
the + flight of birds, the bowels of ani- 
mals, ἄς, in order to divine fulurities, 
So LXX οιωνιζομαι, Vulg. augurari. occ. 
Ley. xix. 26. 2.K. xvii. 17. xxi. 6. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. As a participial N. 
win An Augur. occ. Deut. xviii. 10. ἢ 

IV, As aN. wns A serpent. freq. oce. These 
animals are so remarkable for sharply eye- 
ing of objects, that || a serpent’s eye be- 
came a-proverb among the Greeks and 
Romans, who applied it to those who 
view things done or acutely; and ety- 
mological writers derive the Greek Aga- 
κων a Dragon (a kind of serpent) from 
δέρκειν to view, behold, and Ogis a Ser- 
pent from omrowas. to see§. An inge- 
nious writer speaking of the supposed 

Juscination in the Rattle-snake’s eye, says, 


+ See Herodotus, 111. 73, & Beloe’s Note 84, 
+ See Horat. lib. iii. ode 27. 
|| “ὁ Serpentis oculus. ΟΦιὸς ὀμμα, 
De his dici consuevit qui acribus et intentis intue- 
rentur oculis; ab animante sumptd metaphord.” 
Erasmr Apac. 
ὁ See Martinii Lexic. Etymol, in Draco. 
EE2 


wit 


‘It is, perhaps, more universal among 
the poisonous serpents than is supposed ; 
for our common viper has it.” Watson’s 
Animal World Displayed, p. 284. See 
more on this subject in the Author him- 
self. Considering the success which Sa- 
tan, under the disguise of a serpent, had 
against our first parents, weneed not won- 
der at the religious regard paid to serpents 
by the ancient idolaters throughout the 
world, and by some of the modern hea- 
then to this day*. But there is something 
very remarkable and truly horrid in what 
Clemens Alexandrinus mentions in his 
Protrept. (p. 9.) that‘ in the Orgies of 
Bacchus Menoles (or the Mad) his wor- 
shippers were crowned with serpents, and 
yelled out Eve, Eve, even her by whom 
the transgression Came, ἄγεσέμμενοι τοῖς 
ogeoiv, επολολυζοντες Evay, Evay, δι’ ἣν 
ἡ πλανὴ magynorsbyce.”” 

V. As a Ν. πὸ The sea-serpent. occ. Amos 
ix.3. Comp. Job xxvi. 13, and Isa. 
xxvii. 1 ; and see under ma III. 

VI. As Ns. fem. wn, wn), and nwns 

᾿ς Copper, native + brass. Job xxviii. 2. 
xi. 13. xi. 13. Deut. viii. 9, & al. freq. As a 
participial N. wins Brazen, made of 
brass. Job vi. 12. 2 Sam. xxii. 35, & al. 
This metal, copper, seems to be thus de- 
nominatec from its colour resembling the 
usual one of serpents. Accordingly Moses 
made the serpent, which he was com- 
manded to set up, of copper. Num. xxi. 
9; where the expression is remarkable, 
nivns wma mun wy, So Gold is called 
aim from its splendour, and Silver ἢῸ9 
from its pale colour. And as man, no 
doubt, was acquainted with animals before 
he was with minerals (comp. Gen. ii. 19, 
20, with ch. iv. 22.) it seems highly pro- 
bable, that the primeval language might, 
in some instances, and where there was a 
similarity of qualities, describe the latter 
by names deduced from those which were 
at first given to the former. And in the 
present case, it is observable, that copper 


* See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. iv. cap. 
63; Selden De Diis Syr. Syntag. 11, cap. 17; Jenkin 
on Christianity, vol. ii. cap. 13, p. 229, &c. 2d edit. ; 
Stilling fleet’s Orig.. Sacr. lib. iii, cap. 3, ὁ 18; 
Thirlby’s Note on Justin Martyr, p. 45 ; Owen’s Na- 
tural Hist. of Serpents, pe 216; Complete Syst. of 
Geog. vol. ii. p. 475; Newbery’s Collection of Voy- 
ages, vol. xvii. p. 48. 

+ It may not be improper to remark here, that 
what we commonly eall brass, and the French, cuivre 
Jaune, yellow copper, is a factitions metal composed 
of copper aud lapis calaminaris. 
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is not only of a serpentine colour, but re- 

sembles those noxious animals in its de- 

structive properties, being in all its pre- 
perations accounted } poisonous. 

VIL. As aN. fem. nwna Potsonous filth, 
like verdigrise, which is the rust, or more 
properly, @ solution of copper. Ezek. 
xvi. 36. Comp. Ezek. xxiy. 11, and un- 
der dn ἢ, pi 

VIII. As a N. fem. in Reg. nw 4 chain 
or feiter of brass or copper. Lam. iii. 7; 
where LXX χαλκὸν we my brass. So 
plur. ὩΣ Brasses, as we say Irons. 
Jud. xvi. 21. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6. In 
both these passages the LXX render it 
by σεδαις χάλκαις brazen fetters, as The- 
odotien also doth, Jer. xxxix. 7.. 

IX. pnwn3. See among the Pluriliterals. 

nm 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, To descend, come 
down. occ. 2 K. vi. 9. Ps. xxxvili. 3. 
Jer. xxi. 13. As a N.nni What descends 
or is set down. Job xxxvi. 16. Also, A 
lighting down, a descending stroke, as of 
the arm. Isa. xxx. 30. And in a simi- 
lar sense it may be understood, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 35, ony mwins nwp non and my 
arm (is like) the stroke of a bow of brass ; 
or, Supplying nni before nyt by an usual 
Hebraism (see under banI. 4,), the light- 

-ing down or stroke of my arm 15 like, &c. 
Fem. mnim3 The same. Ps. xviii. 85. In 
Hiph. To cause to descend or come down. 
Joel iii. 11, or 16. 

II, Chald.. To descend. Dan. iv. 10, 20, 
or 13, 23. In Aph. To cause to descend, 
bring down, or perhaps, To place, lay up ; 
borrowing this sense from the Heb. m3, 
oce. Ezra y. 15. vi. 1, 5. In Huph. 
(after the Hebrew form) 70 be made to 
descend, brought down. occ. Dan. v. 20. 
So Theodotion κατηνεχθη he was brought 
down, ἢ 

IIf. To descend into, to penetrate, pierce, as 

arrows. occ. Ps, xxxviii. 3. So the LXX 

everaynoay, and Vulg. infixee sunt, were 

infixed. ‘Ps. Ixy. 11,, Watering tts fur- 
rows, nmi (for nna, see Grammar, sect. 

vii. 24.) thou penetratest 2s surface. 


t “ Copper has been swallowed crude without 
harm, ‘and returned without dissolving in the body. 
But its preparations, given internally, sometimes 
prove so violent and hazardous, that few choose to 
employ them where safer medicines may answer the 
end. They are most of them emetic, and disorder 
the body too much ; so as to approach the nature of 
poison rather than that of remedies.” . Dr. Shaw’s 
Note on Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol.i. p. 92. 
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where Theodotion ἡξει εἰς will come into, 
Eng. Trans. entereth into. 

IV. As a Particle nnn denotes being under 
in situation or substitution, or as an effect. 

1. Under. Deut. xxxiii. 13. Jud. iv. 5, & 
al. freq. 

2, With Ὁ prefixed πη Underneath, be- 
low, q..d. at under, French, au dessous. 
Gen. 1, 7. Jud, iii. 16. 1 K. iv. 12. Also 
From under. Exod. vi. 7. 

3. nnnvd At-under, under. 1 K. vii. 32. 

4, nnn Instead of, in the place of: for. Gen. 
ii. 21. xxx..2,. xxxvi. 33. 1. 19. Lev. 
xvi. 32, & al. freq. So with a Verb in- 
finitive, Instead of, whereas. Isa, |x. 15. 
ynnn In the place of himself, in his own 
place. Exod. xvi. 29. Comp. Ley. xiii. 23. 
Josh. v. 8. Jer. xxxviii. 9. 

5. For, an account of, because of: 2 Sam. 
xix, 22. Proy. xxx. 21, 22, 23. 

V. Asa N. mase. plur. tornnn Lower or 
lowest, namely, stories or floors ; to this 
purpose the LXX Καταγαια. occ, Gen. 
vi. 16, Asa N. fem. ΠΏ and mnnn 
Lower, lowest. Psal. Ixxxvi. 13. Exod. 
xix. 17, Deut. xxxii. 22. Job xli. 16. 
Psal. exxxix. 15. Ezek. xxxi. 14, & al. 
As a N.pnnn Lower, nether, inferiour. 
Josh. xviii. 13. 1 K. vi. 6, & al. 

Der. Neath, be-neath, under-neath, nether, 
&e. 

τη) 

With ἃ ταῖσδ], but mutable or omissible, 7, 
and with a 5 radical, but often dropped. 

To. stretch, stretch out or forth, to tend, 
verge, decline, incline, tendere, vergere, 
clinare, inclinare, declinare, NITI. 

I. In Kal, Vo stretch out, asatent. Jer. 
x. 20. Gen. xii. 8. xxvi. 25. In this 
view it is applied to Jehovah's stretching 
out the heavens, either at their original 
formation, as Isa. xliv. 24, xly. 12. li. 13. 
Zech. xii. 1 ;—or as a curtain-covering in 
his own tremendous appearances to men, 
Ps. ciy. 2. Comp, Job ix. 8. Isa. xl. 22. 
Ps. xviii. 10, 12. Deut. iy. 11. Asa N. 
fem. plur. non The stretchings-out, ex- 
tensions, as of the wings of an army, occ. 
Isa. viii. 8. . 

Il. In Kal, Zo stretch out, as a line. 2 K. 
xxi, 13. Isa. xxxiv. 11, Comp. Zech.i. 16. 


ΠῚ. In Kal, Zo stretch out, as the hand, or 


what is holden init. See Exod. yi, 6. 
viii. 6, 16. ix. 22. Jer. vi. 12. 
IV. In Kal, Yo stretch out, extend, asa 
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Comp. remainder of the verse. In a me- | 
taphorical sense, spoken of reproof, 70] 
penetrate the mind. occ. Prov. xvii. 10 ; | 


mw) 


shadow. 2 K. xx. 10. Jer. vi. 4; The sha- 
dows of the evening \o» are stretched out. 
Thus Virgil, eclog.i.lin. 84, describing 
the evening, 


Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 


So Ps, cii. 12, My days are like a shadow 
stretched out, “ and near to being lost in 
total darkness. So also Psal. cix. 23.” 
Taylor's Concordance. 

V. In Hiph. Zo stretch out or downwards, 
incline, let down, bow down, as a pitcher. 
Gen. xxiy. 14.—the ear. Psal. xxxi, 3. 
xlix. 5.—the heart. Ps. exix. 112. exit. 
4.1K. xi. 4. Comp. ver. 9, where the V. 
is used in Kal intransitively. ο. 

To decline as the day. Jud. xix. 8, ty 
ἘΞ 2), LXX ews κλιναι τὴν ἡμεραν, 
So Eng. Marg. till the day declined. 

VI. In Kal, To decline, turn aside, as from 
away. See Gen. xxxviii.1, 16. Num. 
xx.-17, xxii. 23. Ps. exix. 157. xxiii. 2 ; 
where observe that the Kerz, the Complu- 
tensian edition, and twenty-six of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices have "53 03 my feet 
declined ; but the common reading 03 
535 being or having declined (with) my 
Jeet, may well be admitted. Comp. Ps. 
xxil. 1. In Hiph. Yo cause to decline, 
seduce. Ps. exxv. 5. Prov. vii. 21 ; where 
Montanus, declinare fecit she made to de- 
cline, and LXX αἀπεπλανήσε she seduced. 
As aN, non A declining, turning aside, 
apostasy. So Vulg. Aversioné. occ. Ezek. 
ix. 9. ria 

VIL. In Hiph. pom non, To cause to de- 
cline, divert, turn aside, from judgement, 
justice or right. occ. Isa. x.2; and pan 
being understood. Isa. xxix. 21. Amos 
y. 12. Mal. iii. 5. Comp, Prov. xxiv, 11. 
But in 1 Sam. viii. 3, the V. is applied 
transitively to the judgement itself, Comp. 
Deut. xxvii. 19. 

VIII. In Kal, 70 tncline or decline to one’s 
side or party, inclinare vel yergere ad 
alicujus partes. Exod. xxiii. 2, Jud, ix. 
3.'1 K. il. 28. 

IX. 710 decline from the perpendicular, to 
bow, lean, as, a wall, vergere ad ruinam. 
occ. Ps. lxii. 28. 

X. To incline, bow or bend oneself. oce. Jud. 
xvi. 30. Ps. xcix. 1 ; which may be ren- 
dered either, Let the earth, i.e. all its 
inhabitants, ian bow, or, Let the earth 
(itself) decline, turn aside, through reve- 
rential awe namely. Comp. Ps. exiv. 7. 
In Huph. as a Particip. mase. plur. Proy. 
xxiv. 11, 975 ta°n caused to how down 
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~ to the slaughter, as, for instance, behead- 
ing, or, ὅς. Comp. Isa. Ixy. 12. 7 | 

XI. Transitively, To extend, effuse, diffuse, 
pour abroad or abundantly, as a river, 
oce. Isa, Ixvi. 12; where the French 
Translation faire couler cause to flow. 

XII. To stretch or spread out, as a cloth to 
lie upon. 2 Sami. xxi. 10. 

XIU. Intransitively. Yo stretch or recline 
oneself. Amos ii. 8. 

And from one or both of these last two 
applications, we may account for the 
senses of the following Noun. 

XIV. As aN. fem. min, in Reg. non, In 
general, Somewhat spread out, or a 
place where men are stretched out, or re- 
clined, stratum. 

1. It is often rendered a bed; but we shall 
be much mistaken if we suppose it ever 
signifies such deds as are in use in this 
part of the world; * “ for in the East, 
and particularly in Persia and Turkey, 
beds are not raised from the ground with 
bed-posts, a canopy and curtains; people 
lie on the floor,” says Sir John Chardin. 
So Mr. Hanway, Travels, vol. i. p. 224, 
speaking of the reception he met with at 
Lahijan in the province of Ghilan, in 
Persia, says, “ Soon after supper the 
company retired, and beds were taken 
out of the niches made in the walls for the 
purpose, and laid on the carpets. They 
consisted only of two thick cotton quilts, 
one of which was folded double, and served 
as a mattress, and the other as a covering, 
with a large flat pillow for the head.” 
And Dr. Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, 
p- 90, describes ‘‘ their beds as consisting 
of a mattress laid on the floor, and over 
this a sheet (in winter a carpet or some 
such woollen covering,) a divan cushion 
often serving them for a pillow or bol- 
ster.’’—See Gen. xlix.33. 1 Sam. xix. 
13, 15, 16. It appears however from 
Exod. viii. 3. 2 Sam. iv. 7. 1 K. xx. 30. 
Gen. xlix. 4. 2 Καὶ. i. 6,16. Ps. exxxii. 3, 
that their beds were anciently, as they 
are to this day, sometimes placed in a 
little gallery raised at one end of their 
chambers. Comp. under ὙΠ I. and 
my 1. " 

+ ἴῃ great houses they have: several of 
these mattresses, &c. above-mentioned, 
and a rvom on purpose to keep them in; 
and of this kind, namely, a repository for 
* See Harmer’s Observations, vol, ii. p. 489. 


Comp. Moryson’s Travels, part iii, p, 130, 
tT See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 488, 9. 
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beds, not ἃ bed-chamber in the common 
sense of the word, might be the place 
where king Joash was concealed, 2 K. 
xi. 2. 2 Chron. xxii. 11. 
2. An oriental divan, or sopha, i.e. * apart 
of the room raised above the floor, and 
spread with a carpet in winter, in sum- 
mer with fine mats; along the sides are 
thick mattresses about three feet wide, 
covered commonly with scarlet cloth, and 
large bolsters of brocade hard stuffed with 
_cotton are set against the walls (or rails, 
when so situated as not to touch the wall) 
for the conveniency of leaning.—As they 
use no chairs, itis upon these theysit, and 
all their rooms are so furnished.” Rus- 
sel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 4, Note. 
See Gen. xlviii. 2. 1 Sam. xxviii. 23. 
Esth. i. 6. vii. 8. Amos vi. 4. iii. 12. 
Comp. under no9. 
mon npr Jn the corner or extremity of 
the divan, i.e. in the place of honour, as 
this stillis in the east. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p. 60, &c. To what 
that ingenious writer has produced on 
this subject, Ladd from Mr. Maundrell’s 
account of a visit to a Turkish great man, 
Journey, at Mar. 13, ‘* Coming into his 
room, you find him prepared to receive 
you, either standing at the edge of the 


duan, or else lying down at one corner οὗ 


it, according as he thinks it proper to 
maintain a greater or less distinction.” 
So “ when the [Turkish Grand] Vizir 
gives audience toambassadors and foreign 


ministers, he is seated upon a corner of . 


the imperial sopha alone 7. But not so 
Lady M. W. Montague’s || fair friend Fa- 
tima, the Kahya’s lady. “ She (says my 
authoress) ordered cushions to be given 
me, and took care to place me in the 
corner (of the divan or sopha namely) 
which is the place of honour.” Comp. 
Bp. Lowth’s Note on Isa. xxxviii. 2. 

It appears from Ezek. xxiii. 41, that they 
had such divans in their idol temples. 
3. A litter, palanquin, or the like, in which 
a person fies or reclines. occ. Cant. iii. 7. 

See Harmer’s Outlines, p. 125. 

4, A bier, on which the dead are reclined and 
carried out to burial. ‘‘ The Christians 
(at Aleppo) are (still) carried to their 
grave on an open dier—the Jews on a 
covered one.” Russel, p. 130, 132. oce. 
2 Sam. iii. 31. But as Abner was a very 


t Habesci’s Present State of Ottoman Empire, 


p- 187. Comp. p. 338, 339, 344, 


|| Letter xxxiii. vol. ii, p. 69. 
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great man (see ver. 38.), and his funeral 

- attended by the King himself, it is not 
improbable that he was carried to his 
grave on a sumptuous ded, as Herod the 
Great. was in after times. See Josephus, 

_ Ant. lib, xvii. cap. 8. ὃ 3, and De Bel. 
_ lib. i. cap. 33, 8.9. Comp. Homer, Il, 
xxiv. lin, 720. The LXX in 2 Sam. 


iii. 31, render mp by κλινη, the very| 


_term used by Josephus in the passages 
just cited. 

XV. As aN. fem. mn plur. mn and once 

(Hab. iii. 14.) masc. in Reg. on 
1. A rod or branch, stretching or shooting 
out from the stock or body of a tree. 

Ezek. vii. 10, 11. xix..11, 12, 14. 
. A stick or staff, which a man carries in 
_his hand for his assistance and support, 
Gen. xlvii. 31. (Comp. Heb. xi. 21.) 
Exod. iv. 2, & al freq. In this sense it 
is sometimes when in Reg. written On as 

Gen. xxxvili. 18, 25. Exod. vii. 9, & al. 

Hence 
. The staff of bread, the support of human 
life. Lev. xxvi. 26. Ps.cv. 16. Ezek. iv. 
16, v.16. xiv. 13. Comp. Isa. iii. 1. 
.Arod or staff for striking, so for beating 
down or correcting. See Isa. xxviii. 27. 

Rei Dy 15:24, 

5. The staff of his shoulder, Isa. ix.4, means 
‘© a staff laid across the shoulder upon 
the ends of which slaves carried bur- 
dens,”’ Taylor's Concordance. — 

6. A rod or staff; the ensign of authority, 

᾿ς as it frequently is among us to this day. 
See Psal. cx. 2. Jer. xlviii. 17. Ezek. 

ves oan Ὁ 

7. As ἃ N, fem. plur. nyo The staves or 
. bars of a yoke, which go over the beasts 
_ necks.” Used figuratively, Lev. xxvi. 13. 

Ezek. xxxiy. 27. 

. As a N. fem. plur. mon The rods or 
_ shafis of arrows. Qu? occ. Hab. iii. 9, 
_ Thou hast drawn out thy bow non ΤΊ" 

ὝΕΣ commanding abundant (or plenty of) 
shafts, i. e. lightnings. Comp. ver. 11. 
Ps. xvili. 14, 15. One of the Hexaplar 
> versions renders the Heb. words, E-yog- 
τάσας Βολιδας της φαρετρας αὐτῇ, Thou 
hast satiated the darts of his quiver. 

XVI. As. a N. non plur. nvm 4 tribe: 
__ the distinct tribes of the same people are 

thus named as branching from the same 

_ original stock, like rods or shoots from 
_ the same tree; and the several tribes of 

Israel were moreover denoted by the se- 
᾿ς veral rods which the chiefs of the tribes 
carried in their hands as ensigns of their 
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tribual authority. See Num, ch. xiii. xvii. 

and comp. ch. xxi. 17, Gen, xlix. 10, 16. 

and under paw III. LV. 

XVIL. As a Particle non. 

1, Down, downwards, whither things natu- 
rally and mechanically tend, by the pre- 
vailing pressure of the expansion that 
way. See this briefly explained under 
ἼΔΩ VI. Deut. xxviii. 43. 

2. Below, beneath. Prov. xv. 24. 

3. With} to or at prefixed, na? 
Downwards, q. d. To below, Eccles. iii. 
21. Ezek. i. 27. Pepa + 
Below, beneath, under-ground, q. ἃ. at 
below. Deut. xxviii. 13. Jer. xxxi. 37. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 30. Comp. under 23 VI. 
Below, under, of age or time, 1 Chron. 
xxvil. 23.—of demerit, Ezra ix. 13. 

4, With Ὁ at, and > both prefixed, πιο 
Beneath, underneath, q. ἃ. at below. 
Exod. xxvii. 5. xxviii. 27, & al. 

Der. From Heb. 1) may be derived the 
Eng. net, and by Gansresition the Greek 
te1vw; whence Lat. tendo and its com- 
pounds, and hence Eng. tend, tense, 
(tight), α tent, attend, intend, pretend, 
&c. From mon the Lat. matta, Eng. 
mat, mattress. 

53 0 

I, To impose, or lay on, as a burden or yoke. 
Lam. iii. 28, »5y do3 9 Because he (the 
Lord) layeth (it) upon him. Α5 ἃ Ν. 
61 Burdensome, heavy. So the LXX 
dugbasaxrov, and Vulg. onerosa. Prov. 
XXvil. 3. 

Il. 70 tmpose, as a punishment. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 12. 

III. To lade or load oneself with, to bear or 
support, as abarden. Isa. lxiii.9.. LXX 
ἀνελαξεν he took up, Vulg. portavit he 
carried, As a participial N. mase. plur. 
in Reg. 5% Carriers, bearers, or laden 
with. Zeph. i. 11. 

IV. Chald. To lift up, raise, elevate. 
iv. 31. vii. 4. 

The Lexicous and Concordances put se- 
veral texts under this Root, which pro- 
perly belong to 50 or σον T'o cast, cast 
down, which see. 

pws 

To plant, fix, infix. 

I. To plant, as trees. Gen. xxi, 33. Lev. 

xix. 23,—as gardens, vine-yards or olive- 

yards. Gen. ii. 8. ix. 20, Deut. vi. 11. 

Jer, xxix. 5, 28. As Ns. yo; A plant. 

Job xiv. 9. Isa. v. 7. poo A plant or 

plantation. Ezek, xxxiv. 29. Isa. Ixi: 3. 

On Eccles. xii, 11, see under Sow IX. 


Dan. 
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II. To plant or seltle, as a nation or people 
in a particular country. 2 Sam. vii. 10. 
Ps, xliv. 3. Jer. xlii. 10. In Niph. Zo 
be planted, established, spoken of great 
men. occ. Isa. xl. 24. 

ΠῚ. To plant, fix, as a tent. Dan. xi. 45. 
Hence applied to the heavens. Isa. li. 16. 
Comp. under nw I. 

IV. It is with great propriety applied to 
the wonderful structure of the ear, and 
its ¢nsertion into, and connection with the 
head ; of which consult the Anatomists. 
Ps. xciv. 9. 


FDS 

Yo distil, drop down. 

I, In Kal, Transitively, Zo distil, as the 
heavens or clouds do rain. Jud. y. 4. Ps. 
Ixviii. 9. As aN. masc. plur. in Reg. 
203 Drops. occ. Job xxxvi. 27. 

II. In Kal, Transitively, To distil, as the 
mountains are said to do new wine from 
the vines there planted ; for according to 
Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 112, apertos Bac- 
chus amat colles. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 13. 
occ. Joel iii. 23.. Amos ix. 13.—as the 
hands do perfumes. occ. Cant. ν. 5.—as 


the martagon, and the inverted-flowered|° 


lilies their roscid and honey drops. occ. 
Cant. v. 13, where see Note on New 
Translation. ᾿ 

ΠῚ. In Kal, Intransitively, of words or dis- 
course, 70 drop or distil. oce. Job xxix. 
22. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 2. Transitively, 
Prov. v. 3. Cant. iv. 11. So Homer of 
Nestor’s eloquence, Il. i. lin. 249, 


Ts καὶ ἀπὸ yAwoons μελιτος yAuxiwy ‘PEEN ody, 


Words, sweet as honey, from his lips distill’d. 
Pork. 

And a shepherd speaking of himself in 

Theocritus, Idyll. xx. lin. 26, 27, 

— ἐκ ςόματων δὲ 

EP'PEE por φωνα γλυκερωτερᾶ ἡ μελικήρω. ὃ 

My voice flow’d sweeter than the honey-comb, 


In which passages however we may ob- 
serve that the Greek expressions are in 
strength inferiour to the Hebrew; to 
which latter that of Milton, Parad. Lost, 
book ii. lin. 112, 
—_——-His tongue 

Dropt manna — : 
bears a near resemblance. In Hiph. 
Transitively, 70 drop, let drop. oce. Ezek. 
xx. 46. xxi. 2. Amos vii. 16. Mic. ii. 
6, 11. 

IV. As a N. 5. Stacte, Myrrh, distilling 
from the tree of its own accord without 


incision. So Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xii. 
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cap. 15, speaking of the trees whence 
Myrrh is produced. ‘ Sudant autem 
a" prius quam incidantur, Stacten 

ictam, cui nulla prefertur. Before any 
incision is made, they exude of their own 
accord what is called Stacte, te which no 
kind of myrrh is preferable.” occ. Exod. 
xxx.34; where the LXX render it Zrax- 
τὴν, and Vulg. Stacten, which are in like 


distil. 
V. As Ns. fem. plur. mao) and mp, 
Drops, jewels, or ornaments in the shape 


In this latter passage Theodotion renders 
it by καθεματα, and the LXX by καθεμιὰ, 
which according to the Greek Lexicons 
signifies a necklace of various jewels 
hanging down upon the breast. , But the 
Heb. word seems strictly to mean the 
drops or pendants which hung from the 
chains, Σταλαγματα. ἑ 
103 
I. To watch, mark, observe, in a good or 
middle sense. Cant. i. 6. As a partici- 
pial N. 103 A keeper, a watchman. Cant. 
i, 6. viii. 11, 12. 
II. To watch, or mark, in a bad sense, to 
observe insidiously, watch an opportunity 


avenge himself of his enemies. occ. Psal. 
cill. 9, Jer. iti. 5, 12. Nah. i. 2. 

III. As a N. fem. tn A mark or butt 
aimed and shot at with arrows. So LXX 
σκοπὸς. 1 Sam. xx. 20. Job xvi. 12. 
it occurs in a Chaldee form, 80m, Lam. 
iil, 12, according to the common printed 
editions, but twenty-six of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices there read 1005; as three 
more did originally. 

IV. As aN. fem. mn A place of custody, 
or where a person is watched, a prison. 


Jer. xxxii. 2, 12, & al. 

Hence, dropping the 3, Gr. rypew, Lat. 
tuert. S Pay 

wns 

To loose, loosen, set loose, relax, laxare, 
solvere, exsolvere. 

{. In Niph. Fo be loosened, or slackened, as 
the tacklings or ropes of a ship. occ. Isa. 
Xxxiil. 23. 

II. In Kal, 70 set loose, spread forth, as an 
eagle doth his large wings in darting on 
his prey. oce. Job ix. 26. Comp. Jer. 
xlviii. 40. xlix. 22; and see Bochart, 
vol. iii. 171; and under ΠΕ 1, ᾿ 





manner derived from the V. satw to 


/ of drops. occ. Jud. viii: 26. Isa. iii. 19. 


against. Spoken of man, Lev. xix. 18; 
and ἀνθρωποπαθως of God watching to’ 


So the LXX φυλακὴ, and Vulg. Career. 





a 
4 
; 

it 
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IIL. Tobe set loose, diffused, or stretched out, 
as the luxuriant branches of a vine. occ. 
Isa. xvi. 8. As a N. fem. ‘plur. miu, 
in Reg. nwo», The branches of a vine 
thus stretched out or luxuriant. oce. Isa. 
‘xviii. 5. Jer. xiviii. 32. 

IV. To draw, as a sword, to set it loose or 
Jree from the scabbard. occ. Isa. xxi. 15; 
where Targum ἐξ δε drawn. 

V. In Niph. To be diffused, spread abroad, 
as an army. Jud. xv. 9. 1 Sam. xxx. 16. 
2 Sam. v. 18—as a battle. 1 Sam. iv. 2. 

VI. As a N. fem. plur. mw Jer. v. 10, 
seems to denote Some parts of the anctent 
Jortifications extending beyond the main 
walls, Bulwarks, bastions, or the like, 
Propugnacula. 

Vil. To et loose, let go, leave, as the wind 
did the quails, Num. xi. 31. 

VIL. To let go, leave off, dismiss. 
x. 2. Prov. xvii. 14. 

‘IX. To leave, remit, as to the care of an- 
other. 1 Sam. xvii. 20, 22. 

X. With > and an infinitive following, To 
leave one at liberty, permit him to do 

something. Gen. xxxi. 28. 


1 Sam. 


ΧΙ. To let alone, leave, as the land uncul-| ὁ 


tivated, in the sabbatical years. Exod. 
xxiii. 11, Comp. Neh. x. 31. 

XII. To set loose, as it were, to forsake, 
abandon. See Deut. xxxii. 15. Jud. vi. 13. 
Isa. ii. 6. Jer. xii. 7. xv. 6. Ps. Ixxviii. 
60. Prov. i. 8. In Niph. Zo be forsaken, 
abandoned. Amos vy. 2. 

Ὁ po See under ἢ 

2) See under ns 

123 ‘ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a Ν. 13) 
Posterity, progeny, remote offspring. occ. 
Gen. xxi. 25. Job xviii. 19. Isa. xiv. 22. 
So in the last two passages the Vulg. ren- 
ders it by progenies, and Aquila in Job 

~ by eyyoves descendants. May not this 
word be a participial Noun from 42 to 
shoot, spring forth, or the like ? 

i133 ; 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, [Π, 


and with a 2 radical, but generally drop-|- 


ped. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To smite, strike, in al- 
most any manner, frey.occ. I must con- 
tent myself with noting some of the most 
remarkable passages under this Root. 
Num. xxii. 6, Perhaps I may be able 
m3) to smite them; Infinitive in Kal 

. with the radical 3 and 4 both retained. 
So as a Participle in Kal; or participial 
N. mase. plur. with the 3, o>) Smiters, 


42. 


Γ2) 


i.e. with the tongue, railers ; Ps. xxxv. 15. 
(comp. Jer. xviii. 18.) See Mat. xxvii.39, 
ἄς. Mark xv. 29, ἄς. Luke xxiii. 35 
to 39.—or literally smiters; see Mat. 
xxvii. 30. Mark xv.30. John xix. 1, 2. 
To smite, as with the sword. Jos. viii. 24. 
x. 30.—with a stone. 1 Sam. xvii. 49, 50. 
—with a spear. 1 Sam. xviii. 11.—with 
a hostile slaughter. Josh. x. 20.—with . 
diseases, as God does men. Deut. xxviii. 
22, 27, 28, 35.—particularly with the 
plague. Exod. ix. 15. Comp. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 17.—as a lion. 1 K. xx. 36.—as 
hail does the fruits of the earth. Exod. 

ix. 25. Comp. ver. 31. Ps. ev. 33. To 

strike or smite, as a fleshhook into a pot. 

1 Sam. ii.14.—a spear into awall. 1 Sam. 

xix. 10. To strike, as roots. Hos. xiv. 6. 

Joined with was, To smite the life,to smite 

mortally, to slay. See Jer.xl. 14,15. In 

Niph. ΤῸ be smitten. See Exod. ix. 31,32. 

2 Sam. xi. 15.—in the feet. (so LXX 

wewrnyws res modas), i.e. to be lame, 

2 Sam. iv. 4. ix.3.—in spirit. Isa. Ixvi. 2. 

As a N. 729 in Reg. non plur. n)30 and 

nsn A stroke, stripe, plague. See Deut. 

xxy. 3. xxvili. 59, 61. Esth.ix.5. On 

Zech. xiii. 6, see Harmer’s Observations, 

vol. iv. p. 432. 

From the Hiph. 525 we have the Latin 

Ico to strike, and N. Ictus a stroke. 

II. As a N. mn23 See under no II. 

Der. To nick, knock, knack; Lat. neco.to 
kill; Lat. noceo to hurt, whence Eng. 
nocent, noxious, innocent, innoxious. 

m3 

Denotes straightness, directness, rightness, 

I.In Kal, 70 make straight, or direct, asa 
way. Thus it seems used Jud. xviii. 6, 
where the Vulg. renders it as a V. re- 
spicit regards, respects ; but the Targum, 
more nearly, I apprehend, to its true 
sense, ΡΠ hath prepared, disposed. 

II, As a Particle m2) 

1. Directly opposite to or over against, straight 
against. Exod. xiy. 2. xxvi. 35, & al. 

2. With > to, at prefixed, m23>. Directl 

over against, before or forwards, straight 

forwards, See Gen. xxx.38. Prov. iv. 25. 

Gen. xxv. 21; in which last passage it 
may be rendered directly or purposely 

Sor, or on account of. 

ΠῚ. In a moral sense, To act or speak di- 
rectly, rightly, truly. occ. Gen. xx. 16, 
Behold I have given thy brother (glancing 
at Abraham’s and Sarah's equivocation, 
ver. 2, 5, which had been followed by 
such disagreeable consequences) ὦ thou- 
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. sand (pieces) of silver; behold s\n it (the 

silver zs or may be or let it be) to thee a 
covering of the eyes (it may serve to 
purchase vails, according to the eastern 
fashion, to conceal thy beauty, comp. 
Gen. xxiv. 65. 1 Sam. xvi. 12.) with 
regard to all those that are with thee, and 
to all (comp. ch. xii. 14, 15.), nnn 
and be upright, act and speak strictly 
according to truth and right. To this 
purpose the LXX Καὶ σαντα aryfevooy 
and speak the truth in all things. The 1 
in nn22 is what the grammarians call 
converstve, and the Verb is regularly the 
second person preter, used for the im- 
perative. Comp. nndp: Ps. xxv. 11, 
and MX) under ἼΩΝ in Taylor’s Con- 
cordance. The Vulg. paraphrases nn20 
in Gen. by mementoque te deprehensam, 
and remember that thou wast caught, i.e. 
in effect, set right. 
As a N. 23, fem. 7H) plur. ἘΞ 75), 
fem. ΠῚ 9) Right, agreeable to truth and 
righteousness. occ. 2 Sam. xv. 8. Prov. 
viii. 9. Isa. xxvi. 10. xxx. 10. lix. 14. 
Amos iii. 10. 

52) 

In Kal, To devise, contrive deceitfully. occ. 
Num. xxv. 18. Asa Participle or parti- 
cipial N. 5513 Deceitful, a deceiver. occ. 
Mal. i. 14. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 
5) Wiles, deceitful contrivances. occ. 
Num. xxv. 18. In Hith. To make him- 
self or be deceitful, to act deceitfully or 
insidiously. occ. Gen. xxxvii. 18, Psal. 
cy. 25. 

Ὁ5) See under Ὁ5 II. 

D3 

In Kal, To estrange, alienate, make strange. 
Jer. xix. 4..1 Sam. xxiii. 7, God 33 hath 
alienated him,.i. e. abandoned and given 
him up, into my power. So Montanus 
alienavit. In Niph. To be estranged, 
alienated, given up. Obad. ver. 12. Comp. 
Job xxxi.3. To be a stranger, make one- 
self strange or different from what one 
really is. Proy. xxvi. 24, He who hateth 

9D) is a stranger (Eng. Trans. dissem- 
bleth, French se contrefait counterfeits ) 
with his lips; ver. 25, When he speaketh 

Sair, believe him not.—Also, To be a stran- 
ger, ignorant, not toknow. Deut. xxxii. 
27. Job xxi. 29, som Do ye not ask the 
travellers? 121n 8? Tanne) and as to, or 
of; their arguments or allegations, are ye 
not ignorant? In Hith. »23n7 To make 
oneself strange or a stranger, to retend to 
be different from what one really is. occ. 





Gen. xlii. 7. 1 K. xiv. 5, 6. Proy. xx, 11. 
Even a youth 123m’ will make himself 
strange, i. e. will dissemble or counter- 
feit, in his doings, that in truth his work 
ts pure, and tn truth it is right. 
The above cited seem to be all the pas- 
sages wherein 12) occurs as a Verb; but 
the Lexicons, following the Rabbins, 
have confounded this Root with 52m 
(which see), and so have perplexed the 
meaning of both. 
As Ns. 733 Strange, a stranger, foreigner, 
Gen. xvii. 12, 27. 23 (with a» postfixed 
as to the names of nations ay, 35 
ἃς.) A stranger, foreigner. Deut. xiy.21. 
xy. 3, ἃ al. Fem. i123 A strange woman, 
““ not of thy own wives, whom thou hast 
no right or property in.” Thus Bate ex- 
plains the word in Prov. ii. 16; but in 
this and other passages of that book, I 
think it rather means strietly, a strange or 
JSoreign woman, namely, one who belonged 
to the remains of the Canaanites who be- 
came traps and snares to the Israelites, 
and scourges in their sides and thorns in 
their eyes. (See Josh. xxiii. 13, and Num. 
Xxxlii. 55.) And accordingly these s/range 
women set up tippling houses and brothels 
in the holy land, and tempted the Israel- 
ites to debauchery, fornication and idol- 
atry. See Prov. vii. 5—27, particularly 
ver. 14: and the learned Daubuz on The 
Revelation, ii. 20. C. p.133. Also, asaN. 
92) Alienation, a being alienated, from 
God namely. So LXX απαλλοτριωσις, 
and Vulg. Alienatio. occ. Job xxxi. 3. 
ΠΩ) See under n> II. ΤῊΝ 
793 
I. To complete, consummate, make a complete 
end, occ. Isa. xxxiii. 1; in which. text 
the V. infinit. corresponds with tonn to 
Jinish, and the form τὺ) is plainly from 
a Root with a radical 4 final. As aN. 
Ὁ) Completion, perfection, prosperity.occ. 
Job xv.29. He shall not (continueto) be 
rich, neither shall his might endure, 1 
ἘΞ) poxd io and their prosperity shall 
not extend or spread abroad in the earth, 
like a flourishing tree. Schultens and Scott 
interpret Mw 9 shall not strike or ex- 
tend its roots (so the Vulg. had rendered 
the passage, nec mittet in terra radicem 
suam): but I would rather refer the ex- 
pression to a tree in general. Comp. ver. 
30, 32, 33, and. observe that the LXX 
explains the Heb. words by, Ov (δε) μὴ 
Barn ex τὴν yoy σκιαν Nether shall he 
cast a shadow upon the earth. 


eo 











II. Chald, 519. 
©) 
To slumber, doze, s 


“25--- . 
See Root 3. 


oce. Isa. lvi. 10. Nah. iii. 18. [{ is less 
than yw to sleep, and occurs with it. 
Ps. exxi. 3, 4. Isa. v. 27. Ps. Ixxvi. 6, 
naw in} They have slumbered (into) 
their sleep, even the sleep of death ; 
comp. ver. 7. and Jer. li. 39. As Ns. 
fem. 11013 Slumbering, drowsiness. occ. 
Proy. xxiii. 21. Amn Slumbering, slum- 
ber, composure. Plur. nvo13n Prov. vi. 10. 
xxiv. 33. Job xxxiii. 15, Mona after 
slumberings. It is particularly applied 
to the eye-lids. Psal. exxxii. 4. Prov. 
vi. 4. 

The above cited are all the texts in which 
the Root occurs. 


Der. Numb, numbness, benumb. 

boy See under ὃ IV. 

3 

In Chaldee and Arabic signifies To varie- 


gate, spot with various colours, mark with 
different coloured spots. See Castell. In 


᾿ Onkelos’s Targum on Gen. xxx. 32, 35, 


ὩΣ and sn) answer to the Heb. ἽΡ) 
and map) Spotted. 

As a N.403 The pard, larger leopard, or 
panther of Buffon. So LXX throughout 
Παρδαλις and Vulg. Pardus. Every one 
knows that this animal is remarkable for 
its spotted skin. See Jer. xiii. 23. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Παρδαλις; 
and for further satisfaction consult Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 785, &c. and Buffon, Hist. 
Nat. tom. viii. p. 259, &c. 12mo. on 
this animal. 


II. In Num. xxxii. 36, we read of a place 


called MD) m2, probably from some} 


idolatrous representation of the starry 
heavens, perhaps a leopard, or an image 
clothed in a leopard’s skin. So Phur- 
nutus, De Nat. Deor. says of Pan, i. e. the 
universe, “ NeSpida δὲ ἡ παρδαλιν αὑτὸν 
ενηῷθαι, δια τὴν ποικιλιαν τῶν ἀςίρων, 
καὶ των ἄλλων χρωμάτων, & ϑεωρειται 
ev αὐτῷ, that he was clad in ἃ, fawn’s or 
leopard’s skin, as representing the stars 
and the various colours the world exhi- 
bits.” And Diodorus Siculus in his 
Ist book says, that the vebois or spotted 
Jawn's skin was ascribed to Dionysus or 
Bacchus, on account of the great variety 
of the stars*. And perhaps for the same 


reason it is that Bacchus is sometimes 


* See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 


14; Yossii Etymol, Latin.; and Martinii Lexic. Ety- 
mol, in ΝΈΒΕΙ5. 


slightly, as dogs do. : 
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Ὁ5-. 
represented in ἃ car drawn by leopards, 
tigers, or panthers, at other times as ri- 
ding on a tiger, and even clothed ina 
tiger's skint. The very term NeSgus 
seems a corrupt derivative from 73. 


III. As aN.‘ (formed by dropping the 3, 


[6] 


as ἨΔ from 22, 2p from ap3) A spot or 
drop of water falling from a bucket. occ. 
Isa. xl, 15. Butas I must confess there 
seems something forced in this applica- 
tion of the Root, I would submit to the 
reader’s judgment, whether Ὕ in this 
sense may not be better deduced, by 
dropping the 4, from the Root nn, 
which in Arabic signifies, 1. Zo impel. 
2. To pour out water, tears, &c. to flow as 
water. 3. To milk out all, that was in 
the dug namely. See Castell. . In this 
latter view the LXX Σταΐων from catw 
to distil, and the Vulg. stilla a drop, ex- 
cellently answer the Heb. 4n. 


To propagate, be propagated, spread success~ 


Ὁ) 


I. 


wvely. It occurs not as a V. in Kal, but 
in Hiph. Ps, Ixxii. 17, His name}. shall 
spread, be propagated, before the sun, i. e. 
as long as the sun endureth ; comp. ver. 5, 
and Ps. Ixxxix. 37. In Ps. Ixxii. the 
Keri and very many of Dr. Kennicott's 
Codices have 11}. Asa N. p3 4 son, 
immediate issue or offspring. occ. Gen. 
xxi. 23. Job xviii. 19. Isa. xiv. 22. Asa 
Participle or participial N. Ὁ Made or 
become a son. occ. Prov. xxix. 21. 4 
Hence Ninus, the son of Belus, had his 
name, and hence perhaps Gr. Navos and 
Lat. Nanus, a dwarf, 


Denotes a quick, waving or tremulous mo- 
tion. 

In Kal, To flee, flee away. See Gen. 
xiv. 10. xxxix. 12, 13. Exod. xiv. 25, 27. 
Num. xxxv. 6, bl. Deut. xxxiy. 7. Jud. 
xx. 32. Isa. xxx. 16. Cant. ii..17. In 
Hiph. To cause to flee, as for refuge or 
shelter. occ. Exod. ix. 20. Comp. Jud. 
vi. 11. Also, To put to flight, fugo. occ. 
Deut. xxxii. 30. As Ns. Ὁ) A fleeing, 
a flight. Isa. xxxi. 8, 9, where see Targ. 
LXX, Vulg. and Bp. Lowth. pin A 


fleeing, flight. Jer. xlvi. 5. Amos ii. 14, 


Ps. exlii. 5. Also, A place to flee to, a 
refuge. 2 Sam. xxii. 3. Ps. lix. 17. As 
aN. fem. πο Flight. oce. Isa. lii. 12. 
In Reg. nd3n. occ. Ley. xxvi, 36. 


t Comp. Tooke’s Pantheon, p. 58, 63; Boyse’s 


Pantheon, p. 105, 2d edits; Spence’s Polymetis, 


p- 





130, and Not. 90. 
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II. To wave, cause to wave or glitter, as 
light. occ. Ps. iv. 7; where it is applied 
to the light. of God’s countenance; and 
observe that the final 4 in MD) is here 
not radical, but paragogic or emphatical. 
Symmachus interprets it by ἐπισημοον wory- 
σὸν make illustrious or signal. (Comp. 
Sense III.) Our translators render. the 
text, LORD, lift thou up the light of 
thy countenance upon us. Comp. Num. 
vi. 26. But in the Ps. only one MS. reads 
xu) ; and neither D3 nor D3 ever signify 
simply to lift up. Comp. below ops 11. 

ΠῚ, Asa N. 3. 

1, A banner or ensign from its waving or 
streaming in the wind, q. d. a streamer. 
Isa. xiii. 2. xviii. 3. xxx. 17. And since 
a banner or ensign was erected as a sign 
or signal to the people what they were 
to do, as for instance that they were to 
assemble, Jer. 1. 2. 1i.12, 27 ;—or to re- 
tire, Jer. iv. 6; hence 

2. A sign or signal. Num. xxi. 8, 9; where 
the brazen serpent was erected Ὁ) 5y, 
which may mean either for a banner 
(comp. >y under by) being placed ho- 
rizontally as a banner streams in the air, 
or for a sign or signal, δυμξολὸν owry- 
eias a sign of salvation, says the Author 
of Wisdom, ch. xvi. 6, i. e. of present 
and temporal salvation from the poison 
of the fiery serpents, and of future and 
spiritual salvation from that of the old 
serpent through Him who was to be lift- 
ed up on the cross *. Comp. Isa. xi. 10, 
12. Num. xxvi. 10. xvi. 38. or xvii. 3. 

3. A sail of a ship from its waving or fly- 
ing in the wind. Isa, xxxiii. 23. Ezek. 
xxvii. 7. yi 

IV. As aN. 70») Nisan, a name of the first 
ecclesiastical month, otherwise called 
Abib. It occurs Neh. ii. 1. Esth. iii. 7; 
but we never meet with it till after the 
Babylonish captivity. It is probable that 
the month Adézb was thus denominated 
by the latter Jews, as being that of the 
Exodus or Flight out of Egypt.. Comp. 
Exod. xii. 11, 33, 34, 39. 

opi l. To fly off entirely. occ. Isa. x. 18, 
DD} DDD? “as what is melted flies away, 
evaporates and goes off” (Bate), as most 
ai bodies will with a very intense 

e. 


* Comp. Jolin iii..14, Bate’s-Note (x) on Num. 
xxl. 8, in his New and Literal Translation of the Pen- 
‘tateuch, Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryph. Jud. p. 
mg 322, edit. Colon: Kidder’s Messias, part i. p. 

’ Cc. 
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II. In Hith. Zo wave or glister with light; 
as precious stones. occ. Zech. ix. 16. 
Comp. Isa. Ixii. 3, and above D3 I. 

III. In Ka), To erect or display, as a ban- 
ner. occ, Isa. lix. 19. In Hith.. To be 
erected or displayed, as a banner. occ. 
Ps. lx. 6. Comp. Isa. xi. 10, 

ΔῸΣ) oar 

To recede, retire, go back, freq. occ. This 
Root is nearly related to 10 (as 29 to 7D), 
and is by some considered as the same 
with it; but I make it a distinct Root, 
because the 3 is plainly radical in the in- 
finit. of Kal-3103 Isa. lix. 13, and may be 
so in the participle masc. plur. [21D3 
Jer. xlvi. 5. Zeph. i. 6. and in the V. 
yp) Isa. xlii. 17. Jer. xxxviii. 22. Comp. 
Isa. 1. 5. . 

ΓΙῸΣ’ ; ᾿ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, [Π. 

I. To try, attempt, essay. Deut. iv. 34. 
xxviii. 56. Job iv. 2: 

II. 70 try, prove, tempt. Gen. xxii. |. Exod. 
xx. 20. Deut. xiii. 3. Jud. iii, 1, 4. 1 K. 
x. 1. Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 39. Eccles. 
ii. 1. vii. 23.. Dan. i. 12. Asia N, fem. 
in Reg. noo rendered Trial, Job ix. 23 ; 
but see under pp VI. Plur. now Trials, 
i. e. of faith and obedience, miracles 
wrought for this purpose. occ. Deut. 
iv. 34. vii. 19. xxix. 3. Comp. Exod. 
xvi. 4. xx. 20, Deut. vii. 2. 16. 

Ill. 70 try or ‘‘ tempt God, is to prescribe 
to him according to the sense and plea- 
sure of our own mind: that we may re- 
ceive such proofs of his truth, patience, 
power or providence, as, and when, we 
think fit. This supposes a doubting or 
questioning of the truth of what we put 
to trial. Exod. xvii. 7. Deut. vi. 16. Ps. 
xcy. 91. But in cases of great difficulty, 
a proof may be piously desired by THE 
AGENT wHom Gop EMpPLoyeTH, for 
the strengthening of his faith, Jud. vi. 
39.” Thus Dr. Taylor in his Concord- 
ance. But I must desire the reader to 
lay a particular stress on the words which 
I have printed in capitals; because I 
think the exception here proposed by the 
Doctor must be limited to those times in 
which God did by visible and sensible signs 
interpose in the affairs of men, and did 
thus, miraculously, employ human agents 
to accomplish his purposes : otherwise, 
under the uotion or pretence of doing 
the work of the Lord, a door will be ope> 


᾿ 


+ Comp. Whitby and Wetstein on Mats ἵν. 7, ον 
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As a N. non Temptation, as of God. 
Exod. xvii. 7. Ps. xcv. 8. 

Der. Nice, Nicety, ὅς, Also perhaps Lat. 
Nasus, French Nez, and Eng. Nose. 

πὸ j : 

To take, pull or pluck away. The Lexicons 

~ and Concordances place several texts of 
the Hebrew Bible under this Root; but 
as it does not appear that in any of 
these passages the 3 is radical, I have 
ranged them under nd, which see. As 
a Chaldee Verb in Ith. however, we have 
moan’ shall be taken or pulled down or 
away. Once, Ezra vii 11. So UXX 
καθαιρεθησεῖαι, and Vulg. tollatur. The 
Chaldee Targum uses tlie V. in Kal, for 
taking or plucking away, Jud. xiv. 9. 
twice. ἤ 


TORS +"; . 
To spread abroad, diffuse, effuse, pour 
out. 
I. In Kal and Hiph. To diffuse, pour out or 
~ abroad, as a libation. 1 Chron. xi. 18. 
Jer. xliv. 17, 18, 19. & al. freq. Isa. 
Xxx. 1, m3DD Jo) pour out a libation, 
“σπένδειν σπονδας, i. 6. ratify or confirm a 
treaty or covenant, which was usually 
** done by sacrifices and libations. So LXX 
᾿εποιησαῖε----συνθηκας ye have made cove- 
nants. See Bp. Lowth, and comp. under 
m2 V. In Niph. impersonally Exod. 
XXxvii, 16, 772 Jor Tw With which a 
Tibation might be made, Quibus /ban- 
dum erat. As a N. 403 A libation of 
_twme poured out, rendered by our trans- 
-lators a drink-offering. Gen. xxxv. 14. 
Exod. xxix, 40. Num. xxviii. 7, & al. 
’ freq. As a Ν, 7D: The ‘same. Deut. 
“xxxii. 38. No doubt these libations of 
" ‘wine were among believers typical of the 
blood of Christ, to be once shed for the 
sins of the world, and from believers 
were borrowed by the heathen, who, 
throughout the world, practised them in 
honour of their false Gods. Comp. Greek 
and Eng. Lexicon in Acrovdos. 
IL. To diffuse, pour abroad, as a spirit or 
disposition. Isa. xxix. 10. 
ΤΠ. 10 spread over, overspread, as a vail or 
~ covering. Asa N. fem. ΞΘ A cover- 
. img. Isa, xxv. 7; 21D ΠΟΘ And 
the covering (which is) spread over all 
_ nations. Also, A covering for a bed, a 
coverlet. occ. Isa. xxviii. 20. 
IV.. To overspread, as a graven image of 
ος wood, with. gold or silver. Isa, xl. 19, 
won qos boar The workman overspreads 
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ed to enthusiasm, and every evil work.) 
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the graven image (of wood namely, men- 

tioned in the next verse) , even the refiner, 

or goldsmith, spreadeth it over with gold, 

and casteth sheets of silver. Isa. xliv. 10, 

Who hath formed a God, 03 bob) and 

overspread a graven image (of wood, see 

ver. 13—17, and Jer. x. 3, 4.) that ts 
profitable for nothing? As a N. 0) is 
rendered molten image, but strictly and 
properly means the metalline case or co- 
vering spread over the carved wood. Isa. 

xlviii. 5. Jer. x. 14, Comp. Dan. xi. 8. 

in Heb. and Baruch, vi. 50, 55, 57, 71, 

or 54, 56, 69. Asa N. fem. n3pD The 

same. It is often joined with bo» the 
carved wooden image which it covered. 

See Deut. xxvii. 15. Jud. xvii. 3, 4. 

xviii. 14, 2 Chron. xxxiv.3. Solomon’s 

Cherubim were images of this kind made 

of olive-wood, and overlaid with gold. 

1K. vi. 23, 28. And by Exod. xxxii. 

4,8. Deut. ix. 12; 16. Neh. ix. 18, 

Aaron’s Calf was, in like manner, over- 

laid with gold; and so were Jeroboam’s, 

2 Καὶ xvii. 16. 

V. To anoint, &c. See under 4D. 

VI. Asa N. fem. n300 The warp in wea- 
‘ving. See under Jon I. 

0) See under Ὁ. IV. 

yo) ae 

I. To remove from place to place, to travel, 
journey. Gen. xi. 2: xii. 9. Τὴ ἃ Hiph. 
sense, 70 remove, cause to move, make to 
journey. Exod. xv. 22, AsaN. yon 4 
journeying, travelling, removing. Num. 
x. 2. Deut. x. 11. 

Il. To remove, be removed, or put from its 
place. Jud. xvi. 3, 14. Isa. xxxiii. 20. 
(where LXX xivyIwow, and Vulg. aufe- 
rentur) Isa. xxxviii. 12. In Hiph. To 
remove, place at, or carry to, a distance. 
2K. iv. 4. Ps. Ixxx. 9. As a N. yoo 
A removing, or removal, 1 K. vi. 7, pas 
yon ποῦ Stone complete, or made ready 
for removing. Comp. ch. v. 17. and 
Deut. xxvii. 6. yoo min The missive 
spear. Job xli. 17, or 26. 

Il. AsaN.myp A moving, or rushing along, 
or forwards. occ. Ps. lv. 9; where ile 
and Theodotion AuAatwees stormy, Sym- 
machus erascovlos lifting up, Jerome tem- 
pestatis tempestuous; MydD m1 A wind 
(of) rushing forwards, ΦΕΡΟΜΈΝΗ 
TIvoy, Acts ii. 2. Comp. Num. xi. 31. 
Ps. Ixxvili. 26 ; where the V. Yo3 is ap- ᾿ 
plied to the wind. 

pps 

I. In Kal, To ascend, go up. oce. Peal. 
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exxxix. 8. So LXX avatw, and Vulg. 
ascendero. - 

II. Chald. In Aph. To cause to ascend, to 
take or bring up. occ. Dan. iii, 22. vi. 23 ; 
where Theodotion ἀνηνεῖκαι; and ob- 
serve that in the word mppand of this 
passage the radical 3 is preserved. 

D3 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, To move, remove, 
wander. Exod. xx. 18. Jud. ix. 9. Ps. 
cix. 10. Amos iv. 8. Transitively, To 
move or remove another. 2 Sam. xy. 20. 
In Hiph. To remove, cause to wander, 
Ps. lix. 12. Asa N. »3 A vagabond, a 
wanderer. Gen. iv. 12, 14. 

. II. In Kal, Intransitively, To move or be 

moved to and fro, to hake, be agitated, 
stagger. 1 Sam. i. 13. Ps. evii. 27. Isa. 
vi. 4. vii. 2. xxiv. 20. In Hiph. Trans- 
itively, To move, shake, agitate, 2 K. 
xix. 21. Amos ix. 9. Zeph. ii. 15, & al. 

2} occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. mase. plur. ἘΞ.) 
Sistrums. So Aquila and Symmachus 
Leispos (from ceiw, to shake, agitate), 
and Vulg. Sistris. occ. 2 Sam. vi. 5. 
The Sistrum was an instrument of 
musick, heretofore very common among 
the Egyptians. It was ofan oval figure, 
or a dilated semicircle, in the shape of 
ἃ shoulder-belt, with brass wires across, 
which played in holes wherein they 
were stopped by their flat beads. They 
played on it by shaking the ststrum in 
cadence, and thereby the brass wires 
‘make a shrill and loud noise.” Calmet’s 
Dictionary from Apuleius. See also 
Virgil, Ain. viii. lin. 696, and Note there 
in the Delphin edit. 

Der. Greek Nevw, and Lat Nuo, to nod, 

ϊ whence Latin Nuto, and Eng. Nutation. 

v3 

To fasten, make fast. 

I. To fasten, as a door with a bolt. occ. 
Jud. iii. 23; 24. 2 Sam. xiii. 17, 18. 
Cant. iv. 12. 5:2 53 A spring locked 
up, as Sir John Chardin says he has 
known them to be in divers parts of 
Asia, on account of the scarcity of water 
there*; and as I have often seen them 
on our dry downs, even in England. As 
a N. Ὁ) or divin 4 bolt or lock. occ. 
Neh. iii. 3, 6, 14, 15. Cant. v. 5. 

Hence perhaps Saxon Neegl, and Dan. 
Nagle, or Negl, and Eng. A Nail. 

II. Asa N. 5y3 A shoe, or more properly a 
* See more in Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 

p- 113. 








sandal, which consisted of a sole fastened 
to the foot by strings tied on the upper 
part of it. Thus the Chaldee Targums 
generally render it by the + compound 
word 53D or xda2D, the LXX by cav- 
δαλίον and ὑπόδημα, and the Vulg. by 
caliga or calceamentum, all which words 
primarily denote the kind of shoe or san- 
dal just mentioned. Hence we so fre- 
quently read of loosing the shoe. As a N. 
yin A shoe, or asa Participle, Shoeing, 
covering the feet. occ. Deut. xxxiil. 25 1, 
As a V. To fasten or bind on a shoe or 
sole, to shoe. occ. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15. 
Ezek. xvi. 10. Sothe LXX render it in 
Chron. ὑπεδησαν, and in Ezek. (accord- 
ing to the Alexandrian MS.) ὑπεδησα.. 
Loosing or plucking off the shoe, or sandal, 
when they entered into God’s more im- 
mediate presence, as in Exod. iii. 5. Josh. 
v. 15, seems to have been an emblemati- 
cal act, denoting their laying aside, by re- 
pentance, the pollutions contracted by 
walking in this evil world. Comp. Ec- 
cles. v. 1. John xiii. 10, The modern 
Jews in the eastern countries are said to 
pull off their shoes, before they enter their 
Synagogues: and to this ceremony of 
worship, as practised by the Jews in his 
time, /uvenal alludes, sat. vi. lin. 158, 


Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, 
Where kings barefvoted festal sabbaths keep. 


The Mahometans always pluck off their 
shoes, and leave them at the door, when 
they enter their mosques. And the an- 
cient heathen observed the same custom 
as to their temples δ. The modern Gen- 
toos, in like manner, ‘‘ when they enter 
their temples, or the apartments of any 
great man, pull off their shoes, and leave 
them at the doors. Appearing in your 
presence without shoes is the greatest 
mark of respect ||.’ So the Abyssinian 
Christians still preserve the ancient rite 
by never entering a church without pud/- 
ing off thetr shoes]. 

The Israelites were commanded, Exod. 
xii. 11. to eat the Passover with their 
shoes, or sandals, on their feet, in token 
of haste; for in general, no doubt, they 


+ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in SANAAAION. 
6 See Byneus De Calceis Hebreorum, lib. i, ὃς 6. 
§ See Jos. Mede’s Works, fol. p. 347. 

|| Annual Register for 1782, Characters, p. 51, 


Note, 


{ Mede ut supra; Complete Syst. of’ Geogr. v. ii. 
p- 401; Millar’s Hist. Propagat. of Christianity, 
vol, 11. ἢ. 189. 
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ogc them off when they ate, as the 
asterns still do. See Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. i. p. 451. 
Ps. Ix. 10. ον. 10, Towards, or upon 
Edom will I stretch out (LXX exlevw) 
my shoe or sandal, as to a vile slave, 
who was to loose, carry, and clean it 
(comp. Mat. iii. 11. Luke iii. 16); or 
rather, cast it, as into an obscure corner, 
such as they threw their dirty sandals 
into, before they sat down to meat. See 
Merrick’s Annotations. 
Cant. vii. 1, or 2, How beautiful are thy 
Jeet with sandals or slippers, Ὁ Prince's 
daughter! Hence we learn that these 
were anciently an eminent part of fe- 
male eastern finery. So Judith, ch. x. 4, 
when she proposed to charm Holofernes, 
took her sandals, σανδάλια, upon her feet ; 
and ch. xvi. 9, Her sandals ravished his 
eyes. And Homer, in the brief descrip- 
tion he gives us of Juno’s dress, when she 
intended to captivate Jupiter, does not, 
however, omit her sandals, Il. xiv. lin. 
186, - 


| Mooos δ᾽ ὑπαι λιπαροισιν εδησατὸ nada πεδιλα. 


Last her fair feet celestial sandals grace. 
Pore. 


And thus, in modern times, Lady M. /V. 
Montague, describing her Turkish dress, 
says (letter xxix. vol. ii. p. 12.) My shoes 
are of white kid leather, embroidered with 
gold,” and of the fair Fatima (letter 
xxxiiil. vol. ii. p. 71.), “ Her slippers 
white satin, finely embroidered.” 

ΠῚ. Chald. In Aph. or Hiph. To bring in, 
introduce. occ. Dan. ii. 25. iv. 3, or,6. 
vi. 18, or 19. ᾿ 

ἘΞ.) ; 

Yo be pleasant, sweet, agreeable. Gen. 
xlix. 15. 2 Sam. i. 26. Ps. exli. 6, ἃ al. 
As Ns. toy: Sweetness, pleasantness. 

Prov. iii. 17. xy. 26. _ Comp. Ps. xe. 17. 

mp3 Pleasant, agreeable, 2 Sam. i. 23. 

Ps. Ixxxi. 3. exxxiii. 1. 70} Pleasant- 

ness. occ. in plur. Isa. xvii. 10. Asa 

N. masce. plur. tony Pleasant meats, 

dainties. occ. Ps. exli. 4. ’ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies To fix, infix. Hence perhaps as 
ἃ ΝΥ} A kind of thorn-tree, 80 called 

from its thorns or prickles fixing deep 
into the flesh. occ. Isa. vii. 19. ly. 13. 
Comp. yy. 

Wi bash 

To agitate, move briskly. 


I. 


In Kal, Transitively, To shake, agitate. 
Neh. v. 13, where LXX exlivarcw, 
Valg. excutio, 70 shake out. Isa. xxxiii. 
15. where LXX ἀποσειομενος shaking off. 
Intransitively, To shake, shake or rouse 
po gt Jud. xvi. 20. Also, Transitively, 
To shake off. Exod. xiv. 27. Ps. exxxvi. 
15. In Niph. 70 be shaken. Isa. xxxiii. 9. 
Job xxxviii. 13. Ps. cix. 23. Dr. Shaw, 
Travels, p. 187, speaking of the swarms 
of locusts which he saw near Algiers, in 
1724 and 1725, says, “‘ When the wind 
blew briskly, so that these swarms were 
crowded by others, we had a lively idea 
of that comparison of the Psalmist (Ps. 
cix. 23.) of being tossed up and down as 
the locust. In Hith. To shake oneself. Isa. 
lii. 2. 


II. Asa N. 1y3 Agitation; violence, pertur- 


bation. Ps. Ixxxviii. 16. Job xxxvi. 14. 


II. Asa N. my: Tow, i.e. flax or hemp 


reduced by agitation, or by beating and 
combing into a filamentous substance. 
occ. Jud. xvi. 9. Isa. i. 31. 


IV. As Ns. ἋΣ A child, a youth, a young 


τῇ 





man, Gen. xiv. 24. xviii. 7. xxii. 5. 
1 Sam.i. 22. Also, A young woman. Gen. 
xxiv. 14, 16, 28, 55, 57. xxxiv. 3, 12. 
In all which texts the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the Ker7, and several of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read My3. The common 
printed reading Ἵ92 however seems right, 
since it occurs too often to suppose it a 
corruption, and not appearing so gram- 
matical as My} was probably in some 
copies changed into the latter word. A 
young one, of cattle. Zech. xi. 16. Fem. 
my A young woman, a girl. Exod. ii. 5. 
Jud. xix. 3, 4, ἃ al. The 30pm toys 
mentioned 2 K. ii. 23, and rendered 
little children, should rather have been 
translated little lads, meaning such as 
were come to some use of their reason. 
Comp. 2 K. v. 2, 3. 2 Chron. xxxiy. 3. 
We may with Harmer, Observat. vol. 
iii. p. 193, illustrate Prov. ix. 3, by a 
passage from Hasselquist, Travels, p.56, 
who at Alexandria in Egypt saw ten or 
twelve women going about and inviting 
people to a banquet by a particular kind 
of cry or noise hardly to be described. 
Also, 1 Youth, state of youth. Job 
xxxiii. 25. Prov. xxix. 21, & al. Asa 
N. masce. plur. tony; Youth, Loe δα 
state, or days of youth (for ton days 
seems to be the word understood, with 
which the plural Sy. agrees, as spr, 
tordina, &c.) Gen. xlvi. 34. Isa. liv. 6. 


ORR 

Jer. iii. 25, & al. freq. It is evident that 

youth is denominated from this Root on 

account of the sprightliness and activity 

of that age. . 

As aN. 1y3 A child in understanding or 

abilities, childish in this sense, ignorant, 

simple. See Isa. iii. 4. Eccles. x. 16, 17. 

In which last passage Solomon alludes to 

his foolish son Rehoboam, who is said, 

2 Chron. xiii. 7, to be 225 J) oy child- 

- ish (Vulg. rudis ignorant) and weak- 
hearted, when, by 1 K. xiv. 21, he was 

forty-one years of age. So Jeremiah ex- 
cusing himself from the prophetic office 
says—TI cannot speak, for I am yi: but 
it cannot be hence safely inferred that he 
was then a child in age; for Solomon 
modestly calls himself pup rv» a Little 
child, 1 K. iii. 7, though it appears by 
the first verse that he was then married. 

VI. It is rendered, 10 roar,as a young lion. 
occ. Jer. li. 38.. If this be the true mean- 
ing of the word in this passage, it is 
thus used by an onomatopeeia, or formed 
from the sound, as vocr in English. But 
the Vulg. explains 152 here by excutient 
comas, shall shake their manes; so the 
LXX version εζηγερθησαν they wereroused, 
appears likewise to refer it to the Root 
sy. Comp. Jud. xvi. 20; and observe 
from Kolben, Nat. Hist. of the Cape, 
vol. ii. p. 96, that “‘ when the lion is 
wroth or pinched with hunger, he erects 
and * shakes his. mane, and thwacks his 
sides very briskly with his tail.’ Butas 
95 in Jer. li. 38, is applied to dzons’ 
whelps, the sense of roaring or growling, 
rudere, seems preferable. 7123 in Zech. 
ii. 13, is by some referred to this Root 
ἽΨ2 in the sense of roaring, and trans- 
lated accordingly; but both the form of 
the word, and the versions of the LXX 
and Vulg. shew that it belongs to the 
Root 1» which see. 

ἮΣ 

To reach out, stretch forth. 

I. In Hiph. 70 reach, or stretch out, as a 
tool in cutting. occ. Exod. xx. 25. Josh. 
viii. 31. (Comp. Isa. x. 15.)—as a sickle 
into corn. occ. Deut. xxili. 25, or 26. 
In these three passages of Exod, Deut. 
and Josh. the LXX render it by επιβαλ- 
Aw to put in or upon. 

II. In Hiph. To reach, or stretch out, as the 
hand, Isa. xi. 15, xiii. 2, xix, 16. Zech. 


% 


As 





— Gaudetque comantes 
Excutiens cervice toros. 4 
Vine. Mn, xii. 6, 7. 
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ἘΣ ~ 
ii. 9, or 13. In this view the LXX ren- 
der it inter al. by επιξαλλω and emigeow 
to lay on. Isa. xxx. 28. ΠΕ) tna MAINS 
iw to stretch out (the hand namely 
against) nations with a stretching out of 
destruction. As this is the only text 
wherein the 4 final may seem to "6 radi- 
cal, and the Prophet is here threatening 

the Assyrians and their confederates, 4537 

may either be considered as the Infinitive 

of *)3 according to a Chaldee form com- 
mon in Ezra and Dan. (see Chaldee 

Grammar, sect. vi. 8.), or else 430 may 

be taken as the Heb. Infin. Hiph. and 

the final 4 prefixed, as emphatic, to the 
following word 3. See Bp. Lowth’s 

Note, and comp. Job xl. 15, or 18, 

under pos III. The Heb. Particle for 

against may be understood, as in Isa. 

x. 32, under δ) below. The Vulg. ex- 

plains the above Heb. words by ad per- 

dendas gentes in nihilum, to destroy the 
nattons to nothing. Asa N. fem. ΣΙ), 
in Reg. nin A stretching out, as of the 

hand. Isa. xix. 16. xxx. 32. 

III. In Hiph. To stretch out, as with or in 
the hand, to present, tender. Exod. xxix. 
24, & al. freq. In Huph. To be thus 
presented. occ. Exod. xxix.27. As aN. 
fem. ΓΒ} A stretching forth or present- 
ing. Exod. xxix. 27; Also, An offering 
thus presented. Exod. xxix. 24, Num, 
vili, 11, And Aaron ¥p37 shall present the 
Levites nbn (as) a present or offering 
before Jehovah ; and this text shews the 
true sense both of the Verb and Noun, 
in this application of them. } 

iV. In Hiph. 70 stretch forth, extend, as 
God did showers to his people when pass- 
ing through a country which, according 
to Dr. Shaw,, Travels, p. 438,‘ 7s never, 
unless sometimes at the equinoxes, re- 
Sreshed with rain.” occ. Ps. lxviii. 10, 


“ While yet the burning sands they tread, 
Thy kindliest rains around them shed, 
Bespeak them fav’ rites of thy care, 
And nature’s wearie d pow’rs repair.” 
Merrick. 
But comp. under 27). 

V. In Kal, To stretch forth, extend, as per- 
fumes or scented fumigations over a bed. 
occ. Prov. vii. 17, 119 "ΩΣ *ND2 1 have 
stretched out (over) my bed, myrrh, &c. 
namely, in the censer, or fuming-pot. 

VI. Asa N. Wa A stretching forth, exten- 
ston. occ. Ps. xlviii. 3, Mount Sion is ἘῚΣ 
ma beautiful in extension, i.e. in the pro- 
spect it extends to the eye. Thus Bate. 








mp) 


‘VI. As aN. fem. in Reg. nd3, plur. ΠῚΞ 
An extension, or extent of country. occ. 
Josh. xi. 2. xii. 23. xvii. 1]. 1 K. iv. 11. 

ΤῊΝ As aN. ΠΒ) Honey. See under nb 


FB) To stretch out repeatedly. occ. Isa. x. 32. 
my 25 1 HQ He (the Assyrian) 
Shall stretch out his hand repeatedly 
(against) the mountain of the house of 
Sion. (Comp. Isa. xi. 15. xix. 16). So 

: in Hiph. Job xxxi. 21, *np"3n, the } being 

eA Substituted for the redupl.cate ); but 

_ observe that thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices drop the }. 

nb) 

This Root is both in sound and sense 
nearly related to 2. 

I. In Kal, To breathe, blow with a blast of 
air. Isa, liv. 16. Cant. ii. 17. iv. 6, Ἵν 
Syn maw. 1 μὲ the day breathe. So the 
_ LXX διαπνευση, and Valg. aspiret. * It 
is obvious to common observation in al- 
most every country, that in settled wea- 
ther there is generally at the time of the 
_ Sun’s approach to the horizon, and a little 
after he is risen, a pretty brisk easterly 
gale, which seems to be the breathing of 
the day here mentioned. Comp. Gen. 
ii. 8. But see Harmer’s Outlines, p. 282. 
As a Ν, nan A puff: occ. Job xi. 20, 
we) nan A puff of breath. Comp. Jer. 
y. 13. Also, dn instrument of blowing, a 
. bellows. occ. Jer. vi. 29. So LXX 
Guar ne. and Vulg. sufllatorium. In 
iph. Lo breathe, blow upon. Cant. iv. 16. 
Comp. under m5». # 
Il. In Kal, Transitively, To puff or snuff 

_ at in contempt or disdain. So LX: 

᾿εξεφυσησα, Vulg. exufflayi. Hag. i. 9, 
where see Bp. Newcome. In Hiph. with 
2 or 5 following, The same. Ps. x. 5. (so 
Symmachus ἐκφυσᾳ) xii. 6. Mal. i. 13, 
where LXX εξεφυσησα, Vulg. exuffla- 
stis. As a N. na 4 puffing. Isa. xlii. 22, 
Dna nan A puffing for the choice men 
or soldiers, i. 6. in,contempt. See Vi- 
tringa, and comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 8. 

HI. In Kal, To pant.for-breath, breathe 
short. Jer. xv. 9. In Hiph. To cause to 
pant. Job xxxi, 39, Also, Intransitively, 
To puff or pant. Mal. i. 13. 

IV. In Kal, To dlow, as a stream or blast 
of fire. Ezek. xxii. 20, 21.. In Hiph. 
To smite, as with such a blast. Ezek. xxi. 
31, or 36. Comp. Proy. xxix. 8, Scorners 
mp Am» blow. up (namely the fire: of 


* See Nature Displayed, vol. iti. p, 177, Engli 
edit. 12mo, | us Dae ii, p, 177, English 
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contention in) or inflame acity.” ΔΒ ἃ 
Participle paoul mp3 Jer. i. 13, M53 VD 
A pot blowed upon, i.e. heated by having 
the fire blowed upon it. Comp. Job xli. 
12, or 20. GY a 

V. As a N. mp Ashes, which are reduced 
to this form by the agency of the celes- 
tial fluid, the gross air rushing in, and 
the light rushing forth in the act of burn- 
ing. occ. Exod. ix. 8, 10. 

VI. As aN. mase. plur. on Qutck burn- 
ing coals (Eng. Marg.) in which the fire. 
is still a lowing up. So one of the Greek 
versions in Montfaucdlt’s Hexapla ανϑρα3 
κας live coals. occ. Ps. xi. 6; where it 
is joined with fire and brimstone, in al- 
lusion to the horrible destruction of So- 
dom and Gomorrah. Dr. Lowth (De 
Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. xii. p. 106, 
edit. Oxon. 8vo.), whom see, explains it 
by balls of fire, Bolides (Plin. Nat. Hist. 
ii. 26) or simply ightnings. Comp. Ps. 
xviii. 13, 14. Also, as ἃ N. mase. plur. 
without the » as in many other instances 
tomb Live coals. occ. Prov. xxvi. 21, 
where Vulg. carbones coals; Isa. xliv. 12, 
where LXX Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, avipaks live coals, so Vulg. 
prunis. Isa. liv. 16, where LXX ay9pa- 
xas, and Vulg. prunis. 

VII. As a N. man, Rendered the apple-, 
but most probably means the citron-tree, 
and -fruit, so called from that remarkable 
Sragrancy which they breathe forth. 
(Comp. Cant. iv. 16.) The apple-trees 
they have in Judea and the + neighbour- 
ing countries are very bad, and therefore 
can hardly be the trees intended, Cant. 
ii. 3. Joel 1.12, ἃ al. The citron-tree 
(whatever be determined concerning its 
near relations the /emon- and orange-tree) 
was certainly known to the Jews t seve- 
ral generations before our Saviour, as ap- 
pears by the story in Josephus (Ant. 
lib. xiii. cap. 13, § δ) of their pelting 
king Alexander Janneus with citrons, 
which they carried, he says, according to 
the law, at the feast of Tabernacles. 
Comp. under ὙΠ II. And this tree 
corresponds with the description given in 
Scripture, of the mMan,.as being a very 

elightful and.noble tree, Joel i. 12. Cant. 


+ So Dr. Russel, where he professes to enume.- 
rate all the variety of fruit produced at Aleppo, men- 
tions “two or three sorts of apples, but very bad.” 
Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 21. 

_ + Dr. Prideaux, Connect. part ii. book vis places 

this riotous assault on Alévander Janneus in the year 

before Christ 95. ἢ 
Pr 
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ti. 3.—extremely fragrant, Cant. yii. 8. 
— its fruit very refreshing, Cant. ii. 5.— 
and of a golden colour, Prov. xxv. 11. 
As for Cant. viii. 5, the only remaining 
passage where mh occurs as the name 
of a tree, it more probably means the 
citron- than the apple-tree, because the 
former seems to haye been more com- 
mon in Judea, as they certainly are more 
pleasant than the latter. But for further 
satisfaction on this subject, I refer the 
reader to Harmer's Observations, vol. i. 
p. 396, ἄς. 

VIII. It appears from Josh. xv. 53, that 
the Canaanites had a m2 or temple to 

“men or The blower, which “6 name seems 
to express the complex act of the expan- 
sion, driving the spirit into the sun’s orb ; 
melting and dissipating it there ; forcing 
it out again in atoms or light ; reforming 
the same into spirit; making it the in- 
strument to give breath, to move and im- 
pel the (planetary) orbs and other bodies ; 
and when made a god, to give oracles, to 
inspire or blow into his priests or pro- 
phets a power of vaticination, to reveal 
secrets and foretel things to come.”—-An 
apple, and probably of the citron or 
orange kind, seems to have been the em- 
blem of these celestial agents, particu- 

-larly of the Sun, even from the begin- 
ning. See Gen. ili: Hence the very ge- 
neral sacredness of various apples among 
the Heathen. See more in Holloway’s 
Originals, vol. i. p. 76, 7; vol. ii. p. 
249, 50; Hutchinson's Trinity of the 
Gentiles, p. 307, et seq. ; and Vitringa, 

. Observ. Sacr. lib. iv. cap. 12, ὃ 15, p. 
1067. 

Der. Greek νεὼ tobreathe, whence wyeua 
breath, and Eng. pneumatic. Also puff; 
and τῷ being prefixed, snuff, sniff. Qu? 

3p3 . 

Occurs not as a V. so the ideal meaning is 
uncertain; but as a N. 453 dn emerald, 
or some kind of precious stone. occ. 


Exod. xxviii. 18. xxxix. 11. Ezek. xxvii. 


16. xxviii. 13. 

28) 

To fall, in almost any manner. [Ὁ is a very 
general word, and even more extensive 
in its signification than the Eng. V. to 
fall, whether simple or joined with the 
several particles down, off, upon, &c. 
The following are some of its most re- 
markable applications. 

I. In Kal, ae ite as lots. In Hiph. To 
cause to fall, cast, as lots. See Josh. 
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xii, 6. xxiii. 4: 1 Chron. xxvi. 14. 
Neh. xi. 1. 

Il. To fall, befall, happen. Ruth iii. 18. ‘ 

Ill. To fall to the ground, fail. Josh. xxi. 
45. xxiii.7 14. 1 K. vii. 56, or 57. 
Comp. 1 Sam. iii. 19. ~ 

IV. To fall upon, as sleep, terrour, &c. See 
Gen. ii. 21. Exod. xv. 16. Josh. ii, 9. 
Job iv. 13. xiii. 11. Prov. xix. 15. 

V. To fall down, as a tent, a wall, a house, 
corruere. Jud. vii. 13. Ezek. xiii. 11. Jer. 
li. 44. Jad. xvi. 380. In Hiph. To cause 
to fall, to fell, as a tree. 2 K. iii. 19, 25. 
As aN. nban A ruin, heap of buildings 

fallen down. Isa. xvii. 1. xxiii. 18, xxv- 
2.—of a tree, Ezek. xxxi. 13. 

VI. To fall, as in battle, or by a violent 
death..Jud. viii. 10. xii. 6. xx. 44, 46. 
2 Sam. i. 4. ii. 23. iii. 34, 38. 

VIL. To be fallen or lie, as on a bed. Exod. 
xxi. 18, Esth. vii. 8—as dead. Jud. 
iii. 25. iv. 22. 1 Sam. xxxi. 8, Comp. 
1 Sam. v. 4. 

VIII. To lie, lie down. 1 Sam. xix. 24. 
Comp. Ezek. i. 28. iii. 23. Num. xxiv. 4. 

IX. Tolie, be disposed, as an army. Jud. vii. 
12. 

X. To lie, be situated, dwell, as a people. 
So LXX xarwxyce, and Targ. su. Gen. 
xxv. 18. 

ΧΙ. With Ὁ following, To fall short of, be 
inferiour to, a person. Job xii. 3. xiii. 2. 

XII. With » following, Yo fall off, cease 

Jrom, a thing or action. Jud. ii. 19. Dy 

XIII. To fall or sink, as the countenance in 
chagrin, discontent, or displeasure. Gen, 
iv. 5,6. Comp. Job xxix. 24. Jer. iii. 
12. Neh. vi. 16.—as the heart in fear. 
1. Sam. xvii. 32. 

XIV. To fall, decay, rot, as a part of the 
body. Num. v. 27. 

XV. In Hiph. To cause to fall, cast forth, as 
a mother her offspring. Isa, xxvi. 19. 
XVI. To be dejected, cast down, in mind. 

Neh. vi. 16. 

XVIL. To fail, be to no purpose, or to be lost 
in reckoning. Num. vi. 12; where LXX 
aroyo: ecovras shall not be reckoned, 
Valg. irriti fiant be in vain, useless. 

XVIII. In Kal, To fall, be laid, presented 
or even accepted, as a petition or suppli- 
cation. See Jer. xxxvi. 7. xxxvii. 20. 
In Hiph. To present, as a supplication. 
Jer. xxxviii. 26. xlii. 9. Dan. ix. 18, 20. 
This application of the Verb seems to 
allude to the prostrate posture in which 
petitions anciently were, and still are, 
presented to the eastern princes. 
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XIX. In Kal and Hith. To full upon, as- 
sault, Josh. xi. 7. Job i. 25. Gen. xliii. 18. 

XX. To light down, alight, as from a camel 
or chariot. Gen. xxiv. 64. 2 K. νυ. 21. 

XXI. To fall off, desert, to an enemy. Jer. 
xxi. 9. xxxvii. 13, 14.—to another king- 
dom or government. 2 Chron. xv. 9. 

XXII. As a N. 59) Am abortion, an abor- 
tive birth, which falls from the mother 
dead, immature, and imperfect. occ. Job 
iii. 16. Psal. viii. 9. Eccles. vi. 3. 

XXIII. As a N. ban Refuse, offal*, of 
corn. occ, Amos. viii. 6. 

XXIV. As a N. mase. plur. in Regim. 
ΡΒ Flakes, i. 6. of flesh, laid over and 
Jalling down, asit were, upon each other. 

So Montanus, Decidentize. occ. Job xli. 
15, or 23. ; 

XXV. Asa Ν. fem. in Reg. nbpn A dead 
carcase (caro casa) fallen to the ground. 
oce. Jud. xiv. 8. So the LXX πτῶμα, 
from ainrw to, fall. 

XXVI. As a N. mase. plur. todas and 

δα). occ. Gen. vi. 4. Num. xiii. 33, 
or 34. I once thought this word might 
signify Apostates, persons fallen off from 
the true worship, faith and fear of God, 
deserters in a spiritual view (comp. 
Sense XXI. above, and Job xxii. 15, 
16, 17.); according to that of Ecclus. 
xvi. 7, τῶν ἀρχαίων γιγαντῶν οἱ απε- 
sear the old giants who fell away ; but, 
no doubt, there were spiritual apostates 
before the time mentioned, Gen. vi. 4. 
(comp. Gen. iv. 26, under snp VII.) and 
Num. xiii. 33, seems to determine the 
meaniug of the word to be Such as fall 
upon others, assauliers, violent. So 
Aquila renders it in Gen. by ἐπιπιπτοντες, 
and Symmachus by βιαιοι. 

dbp: To fall entirely or repeatedly. So 

~ LXX q@ecevlas, Vulg. corruent, and 
Montanus, cadet shall fall, occ. Ezek. 
XxViil. 23. 

Der. To fall, fell, fail, &c. 

yD 

To dissipate, disperse. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To disperse, dissemi- 
nate, scatter abroad. Gen. xi. 8,9. Isa. 

ΕΟ xxx. 30, pp3—2n) a scattering or scat- 
tered flame of devouring fire. In Niph. 
Tobe dispersed, disseminated. Gen. ix. 19, 
‘x. 18. xi. 4. Prov. v. 16, & al. freq. 

Asa N. pin A dispersion, dissipation. 

occ. Zeph. iii. 10. As a N. fem. plur. 
Mya Dispersions. oce. Jer. xxv. 34. 

Hl. To dissipate the parts of a thing by col- 


* From off and fall. Skrwnrr. 
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lision, to break in pieces. Ps. ii. 9. Jer. li. 
21, 22, 23, & al. freq. Asa participial 
N. pao A breaking in pieces. occ. Ezek. 
ix. 2: Also,A allie instrument, @ 
mace, club, or the like. occ. Jer. li. 20. 
Comp. Prov. xxv. 13, where two of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices have y5n. 

Ill. Zo loosen, and separate into distinct 
pieces; applied to timber before fastened 
together in flotes. To this purpose the 
LXX exlivagw, and the French transla- 
tion Je les ferai delier. occ. 1 Καὶ, ν. 9. 

v3) To dash, or break into many pieces. 
oce. Jer. xxiii. 29. | ; 

yb) To shatter exceedingly, or into very 
small pieces, occ. Job xvi. 12. 

pps 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To bring or draw forth, 
to produce or bring into action, proferre. 
See Ps. exl. 9. exliv. 13. Prov. viii. 35. 
Isa. lviii. 10. Jer. x. 4. The Vulg. ren- 
ders it once by effundo to pour out. Isa. 
Iviii. 10, once by affluo to abound, Prov. 
iii; 13, and several times by haurio to 
draw out ; so Symmachus, Prov. viii. 35, 
by αρυεῖαι. But observe that the 2 is ne- 
ver preserved in this Hebrew V. though 
always in the subsequent Chaldee one. 

Il. Asa N. pas An effusion, efflux, stream, 

as of water, Job vi. 15. Ps. xlii. 2. Cant. 
v. 12. 2 Sam. xxii. 16, where > pox 
(comp. Ps. xviii. 16.) are the effusions or 
passages of the sea from the great abyss. 
So LXX a¢gecets, Vulg. effusiones. » pas 
Isa. viii. 7, seems to allude to the nume- 
rous artificial outlets or channels which 
were made from the Euphrates. On Ps. 
exxvi. 4, see Mr. Merrick’s Annotation, 
and Dr. Horne’s Comment and Note. 

Ill. Chald. To go forth, issue out. Dan. 
ii. 13, 14. vii. 10, & ἃ]. In Hiph: or 
Apbh. To bring forth, bring out. Ezra 
v. 14. vi. 5, & al. As aN. fem. snp 
Expense, disbursement. Ezra vi:8. 

wh) 

To breathe, respire. ; 

I. To respire, take breath, and so be re- 

Sreshed, or reanimated, occ. Exod. xxiii. 

12. xxxi. 17. 2 Sam. xvi. 14. Asa N. 
wa; Breath. Job xli. 12, or 21. (where 
see Scoit's Note, and Bochart, vol. iii. 
782.) Gen. i. 30. 

II. w53m ΠΣ are mentioned among the or- 
naments of the women, Isa. iii..20. The 
words mean, | apprehend, Perfume-boves, 
vessels or boxes to snift or smell at, 86 the 
Valg. rightly, Olfactoriola smelling-bozes, 
and Dvrodati’s Italian i bossoli d’odori. 
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They are still.in use among the Persian| 


women, to whose. ““ Necklaces—which 
fall below the bosom—is fastened a large 
box of sweets ; some of these boxes are as 
big as one’s hand; the common ones are 
of gold, the others are covered with jew- 
els : they are all bored through, and filled 
with a black paste very light, made of 
musk and amber, but of a very strong 
smell.” Complete System of Geography, 
vol. ii. p. 175. 

Ill. As a N. we, plur. mw), and once, 
Ezek. xiii. 20, was, A breathing frame, 
the body which by breathing is sustained 
in life. See Gen. ix. 4,5. Lev. xvii. 
1], 14, xxiy. 17, 18. Deut. xii. 23. 
From the above passages it seems suffi- 
ciently evident not only that the animal 
body is called w53, but that this name is 
in a peculiar manner applied to that won- 
derful fluid the blood (comp. Ps. exli. 8. 
Isa. litt. 12); whence we may safely con- 
clude that the blood is that by which the 
animal doth, in some sense, breathe ; that 
agreeably to the opinion of * many emi- 
nent naturalists it requires a constant re- 

JSreshment or reanimation from the exter- 

nal air; and that this is one of the great 
ends of respiration. Aristophanes, Nub. 
lin. 711, in like manner calls the blood 
ψυχη. “Kos τὴν ψυχὴν exmiveot, And they 
drink up my soul or life, i. 6. my blood.” 
And Virgil applies the Latin anima to 
the same sense. Aun. ix. lin. 349, Pur- 
puream vomit ille animam, He vomits 
forth his purple soul or life 1. 
In Josh. x. 28, 30, 32, 35, 37, the LXX 
render wes 59 by way εμπνεὸν every 
breathing thing. w»53 is also used for a 
dead body ; an animal which has breathed. 
Ley. xxi. 1, 11. xxii. 4. Num. v. 2. vi. 
6. xix. 11, 13. Hag. ii. 13. 

IV. As a N. was 4 living creature, a crea- 
ture or animal that lives by breathing. 


Gen. i. 20, 21, 24. ii. 7. ix. 10, 12, 15.! 


Particularly A human creature, being, or 

self, as being the principal of animal 

Jrames, a person. ce xii, 5. .Xiy, 21. 

xvii, 14, xlvi. 15. Ley. ii. 1. xi., 43. 

Deut. xxiv. 7, & al. freq. Used in a 

collective sense, Ezek. xxvii. 13. 

And hence it is, in condescension to our 

“ See Tho. Bartholin, Anatom. p. 285; the Rev. 
William Jones's Physiological Disquisitions, Ὁ. 153 ; 
Dr. Crawford on Auimal Heat, ἄς, p. 354, Χο. 2d 
edit.; and Encyclopedia Britannica in AzRoLocy, 
No. 89, &c. and in Bioon, No. 22, &c. 

Ἔ See the Encyclopedia Britannica, in Buoon, 
No. 19, ἂς, 
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capacities, applied to Jehovah, 1 Sam. 

ii. 35. Isa. xiii. 1. Jer: li. 14. Amos 

vi. 8, Jehovah hath sworn \wbi2 by his 

own self, his vitality or essential Being. 

It is once spoken of fish, and that not 

improperly; since fishes respire as really 

(but those that have gills, in a different 

manner) as land animals do. Isa. xix. 10, 

whi ‘nas Pools for fish, Vivaria. It is 

moreover once, in a proverbial expres- 
sion, applied to vegetables, and it is 
very certain that these also do, in some 
sense, respiret, Isa. x. 18. Also, to 

idols, Isa. xlvi. 2. 

V. And as the animal frame, including the 
blood, is evidently the seat of the affec- 
tions and appetites, andis that on the state 
and condition of which they greatly de- 
pend for their exertion or energy (see Gen. 
xliv. 30. Deut. xii. 15, 20, 21. xiv. 26. 
Job vi. 7. Ps. Ixxxiv. 8, Prov. xxi. 10. 
Comp. Isa. xxxii. 6. Ivi. 11); hence 
tyh3 denotes the affections, desires or ap- 
petites. See Gen. xxiii. 8. xxxiv. 3. Exod. 
xv. 9, xxiii, 9. Dent. iv. 29. δ] 5. 
xxi. 14, xxiii. 24, 1 Sam.i. 15. Psal. 
x. 3. xxiv. 4. xxvii. 12. xxxv..25. ΧΜΠ| 3. 
Prov. xiii. 4. xxiii. 2. xxviii. 25. Eccles. 
vi. 9. Isa. Ixvi. 11. Jer. xxxiv. 16. And 
tw) is in this view ascribed, avIowrora- 
θως, to God. Isa. i. 14, xii. 1. Jer. v. 
9, 29. xii. 7. xv. 1. xxxii. 41.—and 
once figuratively to Ὁ) or Hades, Isa. 
v. 14. Comp. Hab. ii. 5. 

VI. As a N. wp) hath been supposed to 
signify the spiritual part of man, or what 
we commonly call his sou/: I must for 
myself confess, that I can find no pass- 
age where it hath undoubtedly this mean- 
ing. Gen. xxxv. 18. 1 Καὶ, xvii. 21, 22. 
Ps. xvi. 10, seem fairest for this signifi- 
cation. But may not was in the three 
former passages be most properly render- 
ed breath, and in the last, a breathing or 
animal frame? 

On this whole Root compare Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon in boxy? 

ΠΕΣ. See under ἢ) VII. and np IV. 

RY) ᾿ 

To shoot, rush, or flee away. oce. Jer. xlviii. 

9, twice. It seems nearly related to the 

following M¥3, as 82 to M2, RIN to 

man, xn to mn; and perhaps, as the 

Prophet is threatening Moab, he uses a 

word of the Moabitish dialect. Comp. 

under 8? IV. and πρὸ V. 


t See Derham’s Physico-Theclogy, book x. | 
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‘VIII. Chald. As a Ν. fem. snazi Fized- 


ID. As Ns. fem. 03, ¥3, and in Reg, 


8-| 238, calls the hawk ὠκιστος πετεήνων the swiftest of’ 
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ay) 

This Root is nearly related to a¥°, which 
see. 

I. In Kal, or Niph. To stand, stand up. 

Gen. xviii. 2. xxxvii. 7. Exod. xv. 8. 

II. As a N. 2%) A statue, a pillar. occ. 
Gen. xix. 26. 

III. To be settled. Ps. exix. 89; where 

’ LXX diaweves, and Vulg. permanet, 
abideth. .Comp. Ps. xxxix. 6; where 
Eng. Translat. At his best estate, Marg. 
Settled, i. 6. however firmly settled he 
may seem. 

IV. As aN. 5) The haft or handle of a 
sword, in which the. blade is set. occ. 
Jud. iii. 22. So LXX λαξὴην, and Vulg. 
capulus, 

V. Asa N. 24) A military station or garri- 
son. 1 Sam. xiii. 3, 4. 

VI. As a N. mase. plur. to2¥3 Stationary 
soldiers, a garrison. See 1 Sam. x. 5. 
2 Sam. viii. 6, 14. 

VII. With by following, To be set, stand or 
preside over. Ruth ii. 5, 6. As a partici- 
pial N. axa 4 president, prefect. 1 Κ΄. 
iv. 7,19. v. 16, or 30. xxii. 48. 


ness, firmness, strength. occ. Dan. ii. 41. 
την 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 
τ; for though the final 7 itself never oc- 
curs in this Verb, yet it seems to be 
supplied by » in ΠΡ ΠῚ Jer. iv. 7, and by 
nin mys Jer. ii. 15; and the Infinitive 
Hiph. is formed in ΠῚ, myn, Num. xxvi. 
$. Ps. dx. 2. 

{n general it signifies 70 shoot, break, or 
burst, forth or out, emicare, erumpere. 

I. To shoot forth, as a tree doth its flowers 
or flower-buds, to bud, bud forth, germi- 
nate. So Vulg. germinare. occ. Cant. 
vi. 10, or 1). vii. 12. Asa N. fem. τῷ, 
in Reg. ΠῺΣ A flower-bud or blossom. 
occ. Gen. xl. 10. Job xv. 33. Isa. xviii. 5. 
As aN. mase. plur. oy) Flowers. So 
LXX Ανθη, and Vulg. Flores. occ. Cant. 
ii. 12. 

II. To shoot forth or spring, as ruined cities 
or buildings do with spontaneous vegeta- 
bles. occ. Jer. ii. 15. iv. 7. ix. 10, 12, 
or 9, 1]. xlvi. 19.. 2 K. xix. 25. Isa. 

_ xxxvii. 26.. So the learned Leigh in his 
Critica Sacra, ‘“‘Germinavit, pullulavit, 
herbas et gramina produxit. Jer. iy. 7.” 
Comp. Isa. xxvii. 10, 11. xxxii. 13. xxxiv, 
13. Hos. ix. 6. x. 8. 1 Mac. iv. 38. 


ΤΣ, The plumage or feathers of birds, 
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which shoot out of their bodies as vege- 
tables from the earth or blossoms from 
trees. occ. Ezek. xvii. 3, 7. Job xxxix. 
13. Lev. i. 16. 

IV. As aN. y3 The hawk, from his rapid 
flight or shooting away in flying *. occ. 
Ley. xi. 16. Deut. xiy. 15. Job xxxix. 26; 
which last passage seems to refer to the 
migration of the hawk towards the south ; 
for most of the genus of hawks are birds 
of passage. See Bochart, vol. iii. 269, 
270; and Pluche’s Histoire du Ciel, 
tom. i. p. 47, δ. ὃ 
Hence Latin Nisus a hawk. 

V. To shoot, rush, or flee away. occ. Lam. 
iv. 15; where LXX render 1¥3 by ayvy- 
φθησαν were inflamed, with anger namely, 
and the Vulg. by jurgati sunt chided, 
quarrelled, agreeably to the next sense ; 
but our English translation, fed away, 
seems right. 


|VI. In Kal, and Hiph. To break out into 


strife or contention, to strive, contend. 
See Exod. ii. 13. xxi. 22. Num. xxvyi. 9. 
As a N. myn strife, contention, contest. 
Proy. xiii. 10. xvii. 19, & al. 

yi 10 shoot out or emit sparks, to sparkle, 
emicare, scintillare. It occurs not as a 
V. but as a Participle masc. plur. benoni 
in Kal, ἘΞ Ὁ) sparkling. occ. Ezek. i. 7 ; 
where however both the LXX and Vulg. 
render it as a N. the former by Σπινθη- 
ees, the latter by Scintillee, sparks. As — 
a N. pry A spark, so the Vulg. Scintilla, 
but LXX in plur. Σπινθήρες. occ. Isa. 
i. 31. 

ΤῊ : ; 

In general denotes superiority, being above, 

over or beyond. 

I. In Kal, Absolutely, To be over, preside. 
occ. 1 Chron. xv. 21. 2 Chron. xxxiy. 12. 
With 5y following, 70 be or preside over, 
as work. oec. 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. Ezra 
iii. 8, 9. So in Chaldee as a Participle 
Ith. πῶ Set over. occ. Dan. vi. 3; 
where Theodotion ὕπερ over, and Vulg. 
superabat was over, presided. As a par- 
ticipial N. mase. plur. omy¥3n Persons 
who preside over other workmen, Eng. 
Translat. Overseers. occ. 2 Chron. ii. 1, 
17, or 2, 18. xxxiv. 13; in the first of 
which passages the LXX render it Ἐπι- 
carat, and Vulg. Preepositos, Presidents, 


prefects. 


* See the passages cited from Homer and Virgil 
under a» V. to which add that Homer, Ii. xv. lin. 


birds, 





M35 
Hl. As a N. nya Superiority, excellency, 
strength, mastery, victory. Lam. iii. 18, 
And I said *n¥1 728 my superiority, ex- 
cellency is perished. Isa. lxiii. 6, And I 
will bring down tony) their superiority 
(Eng. Translat. Strength, Vulg. Virtutem) 
to the ground; but ver. 3, ony31" And 
_ their strength, i. 6. their blood, which sup- 
ported their strength, was sprinkled upon 
my garments. UXX in both texts αἷμα 
blood, so in ver. 8, Syr. 05, and Vulg. 
sanguinem. Proy. xxi. 28, A false wit- 
ness shall perish, but a man who heard 
shall speak 71335 to victory, convincingly ; 
“*so as to convince, and carry his point.” 
Bate; where the Vulg. loquetur victo- 
viam, shall speak victory, French Transl. 
- parlera avec gain de cause, shall speak 
so as to gain the cause. Comp. Job 
xxiii. 7. Hab. i. 4, Judgement does not 
go forth m3> to victory, i. 6. with supe- 
riority or success. In 1 Sam. xv. 29, 
bsnur ny; The excellency or strength of 
Israel, i. e. the giver of superiority, ex- 
cellency, victory, or strength to Israel, is 
used as a title of Jehovah; where the 
Vulg. Triumphator in Israel, the Trium- 
pher in Israel. Comp. 1 Chron. xy. 21. 
I]I. As a participial N. n¥3n, it occurs in 
the titles of above fifty of the Psalms, and 
has been by many supposed to signify a 
chief musician, a chief singer ov precentor ; 
as for instance, in the title of Psal. iv. 
39132 m¥309 has been explained, To the 
chief musician to be sung to stringed 
instruments. But as Mr. Fenwick has ob- 
served ‘* it seems to be no small preju- 
dice to this opinion, that neither the 
Chaldee paraphrase, the LXX, nor any 
other of the ancient versions appear to 
have any knowledge of this chzef musi- 
cian. 'They all render it in a very dif- 
ferent way;” the LXX Er; τὸ reAos, so 
Vulg. In finem, 70 the end, the Chaldee 
paraphrast, snawb For triumph, or ra- 
_ ther, perhaps, For the triumpher, Aquila 
often by Tw Nixoroiw, To the victor or 
giver of victory; So/erome, Victori. And 
though we might suppose King David to 
direct his Psalms to the chiefmusician in 
the Temple-service, yet can the same 
supposition be made with regard to the 
Prophet Habakkuk? Would he direct 
his Prayer, ch. iii. 700 the chief musician 
on my stringed instruments, as in our 
Translation, ver. 19? In truth n¥30, like 
ΓΝ 1 Sam. xv. 29, seems to be a title of 
Jehovah in Christ, of Him who not only 
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233 
in his own person overcame all tempta- 
tions and sufferings, and even death it- 
self, but also giveth his followers the vic- 
tory, yea maketh them more than con- 
querors (see Rey. iii. 21, Rom. viii. 37. 
1 Cor. xv. 57.) ; and who, according to 
the LXX and Vulg. Version, is the Τέλος 
End or scope of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth, as Rom. x. 4. 


confirmed by, and will illustrate Ha- 
bak. iii. 19, The Lord Jehovah (is).m 

strength, and he will make my feet like 
hind’s (_ feet), »n9332 133051, and the giver 


struments will make me to tread on my 
high places; or rather, the giver of yic- 
tory will cause me to tread on my high 
places, with Psalms sung.to stringed in- 
struments, In this view the Vulg. Et 
super excelsa mea deducet me victor in 
Psalmis canentem. Bat observe that, ac- 
cording to either of these interpretations, 
the 5 before ΠΡ is considered as ‘re- 
dundant or expletive. Comp. under 9 22. 

IV. Both as a N. and a Particle my de- 
notes Beyond, onward, enduring, conti- 
nuing, persevering. See Jer. vill. 5. xy. 
18. Psal. xiii. 2. xvi. 11. Amos i. 1]. | 
With the Particle > prefixed, πῶ On- 
ward, still, continually. See 2Sam. ii.'26. 
Job iv. 20. xiv. 20. tonya myx) lite- 
rally, To continuance of continuances, 1. 6. 

for a long continuance, εἰς Keovov ατύλυν 
Jor a long time, say the LXX. οος. Isa. 
xxxiv. 10. 

With sy preceding ΠῺΣ) 1» Yet further, 
Job xxxiv. 36. 

bya 

To take away, eripere, whether in a good 
or bad sense. 

I. Totake, pluck away, eruere, eripere. See 
Ps. exix. 43. So in Hiph. Hos. ii. 9, or 
11; where LXX ageasuosr I will take 
away. As ἃ Participle Huph. Amos 
iv. 11, Zech. iii. 2; in the former of 
which texts Vulg. raptus snatched, in the 
latter erutus plucked out, so LXX in both 
εξεσπασμενος, In Niph. Intransitively, 
Jo take oneself away, get away, escape. 
Deut. xxiii. 15. Prov. vi.3, 5. Isa. xx. 6. 
In Hiph. The same. 2 Sam. xx. 6, 
where D,from seems to be understood 
before 12°99). ᾿ 

Il. In Kal, Transitively, To deliver. Ezek. 
xiv. 14. In Hiph. The same. Gen. 
xxxii. 11. xxxvii. 22, et al. freq. In 
Niph. To be delivered. Jer. vii, 10. | 





And this interpretation of ΠῚ) is both. 


of victory (celebrated) on my stringed in- 
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Mil. In Kal, To take Srom, plunder, spoil, 
applied to the persons spoiled. Exod. 
lil, 22. xii. 36.. In Hiph. To take away, 
strip off, spoken of things. Gen. xxxi. 16. 
2 Chron. xx. 25, In Hith. To spoil or 
strip oneself, Exod. xxxiii. 6. 
Ww 
I, To keep, guard, preserve, reserve. See 
Psal. xxxiv. 14. Ixiv. 2. Prov. xiii. 3. 


xvi. 17. xxvii. 18, Job vii. 20. (comp. |: 


Deut. xxxii. 10.) Prov. vii. 10, 25 noy3 
Guarded or reserved of heart, i. 6. with- 
out any real, however full of pretended, 
affection. 

II. To keep, guard, as the besieged do a 
fortification. Nah. ii. 1, or 2. Also, 710 
ors watch, as the besiegers do a city. 

sa. i. 8; where LXX ποολιορκϑμιενη, be- 
steged. Ezek. vi. 12; where LXX σερι- 
ἐχόμενος surrounded, and Vulg. obsessus 
besieged, As a participial N. mase. plur. 
ἘΞ) Watchers, besiegers. Jer. iv. 16. 

Ill. As aN. ἽΝ) A plant, sucker, or young 
tree, springing from the old root, and 
reserved or preserved when the tree is cut 
down. occ. Isa. xi. 1. xiy. 19. Ix. 21. 
Comp. Isa. xlix. 6; where “y¥) or, ac- 
cording to the Keri, and more than 
twenty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 4)¥3 
corresponds with *»2w Branches, i. e. 
tribes. See Bp. Lowth. 

IV. As a N. masc. plur. Oomy3 Enclosures, 
places reserved, fenced or enclosed for bury- 
ing ground, probably not unlike those 
which Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 219, in- 
forms us they have in Barbary and the 
East to this day. occ. Isa. Ixy. 4; where 
the LXX explain the Hebrew toy iy22) 
wd by Kas ev τοῖς omyarauors HOWTO 
δια evunvia, and lie in the (sepulchral) 
caves for the sake of dreams ; and to such 
places, whether caves or burying grounds, 
it probably was that the idolaters had re- 
course for those visions real or pretended 
with the grave, which are mentioned, Isa. 
xxvili. 15, 18. Lucan, Pharsal. lib. vi. 
lin. 510, ἅς. describes the ‘hessalian 
sorceress Erichtho in like manner : 


Illi namque nefus urbis submittere tecto 
Aut laribus ferale caput ; desertaque busta 
 Incolit; et tamulos ex puisis obtinet umbris, 
Grata Deis Erebi; cotus audire silentdim, 
Nosse domos Stygias, arcanaque Ditis operti, 
Non Superi, non vita vetat. 


- From towns and hospitable roofs she flies, 
And every dwelling of mankind defies ; 
ugh unfrequented deserts lonely roams, 
_ Drives out the dead, and dwells within their tombs. 
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Gratelul to hell, the living hag descends, 

And sits in black assemblies of the fiends, 

Spite of all laws which Heaven or Nature know, 


The rule of Gods above, or men below. 
Baken in Medulla. 


ΝΡ See under mp2 V. 

3p) 

To make hollow, form cavities, bore, pierce, 
or the like. ; ay 4 

I. To pierce, penetrate, perforate. 2 K.xii. 9. 
vif. 21. ἐκ iii. {4 Hag. 1.6. Job 
xl. 19, or 24, Let any one take him in 
his sight, i. e. with open force, and 37 
bore his nose with snares or cords. See 
margin of Eng. Translat. Schultens and 
Scott; and comp. under nn ΠῚ. 

II. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. *2p3 Pipes, 
Jistular instruments of music. occ, Ezek. 
xxvill. 13. 

ΠῚ. As aN, fem. in Reg. napo 4 hole or 
cavity. occ. Isa. li. 1. 

IV. As a N. fem. napo A kind of ham- 
mer, the head of which was on one side. 
sharp, to pierce, cut or hew; onthe other 
blunt, to beat iron, brass, &c. occ. Jud. 
ly. 21, 1K.vi.7. Isa. xliv. 12. Jer. 
x. 4. As the name of an instrument the 
Vulg. always renders it by malleus a 
hammer; the LXX likewise in three of 
the passages just cited by cguga; but in 
Isa. xliv. 12, both the LXX and Sym- 
machus translate it by recerpw a piercer 
or graver, so Montanus, Jud. iv. 21, by 
terebellum; though in both these last 
cited passages a hammer seems to be the 
true signification of the word. 

V. As aN. fem. n2p3 A female from her 
sex. Gen. i. 27. vi. 19, & al freq. Comp. 
Isa, li. 1. 

V1. As a N. masc. 1p) A wine fat or vat, a 
lake, which received the must from the 
hai or wine-press, from. which the > 
are distinguished, Joel iii. 18, or iv. 13. 
freq. occ. ap? is the same as what the 
Greeks call ὑπόλήνιον by which the LXX 
render it, Isa. xvi. 10. Joel iii, 18. 
Hag. ii. 17. Zech. xiy. 10, and which 
is also the word used by St. Mark, ch. 
xii, 1. Comp. Isa, v. 2, and see Vitringa 
and Bp. Lowth there. But observe that 
in Job xxiv. 11, 1p? is used for the 
hollow vessels in which the ancient Arabs 
trod their grapes. Job xxiv. 11. Isa. y. 2, 
& al. freq. 

VII. Asa N. ap & Cad, a measure of ca- 
pacity; said to contain about the sixth 
of a Seah, or three pints and one third 
English, occ. 2 K. νἱ, 25. Josephus, 
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Ant.. lib. ix. cap. 4, § 4, explains the 
fourth part of the ap by Besyy or the 
Roman Sexlarius, which was somewhat 
more than the English pint, and con- 
sequently the 2) itself must, according to 
this computation, be above four English 
pints; but probably Josephus had no de- 
sign to be exact. . 

VIII. As a Ν, fem. 4p occ. Num. xxv. 8; 
where the circumstances of the narration 
shew it to mean the inner part or room of 
the tent; so the ded-chamber is called by 
the Arabs sap 5s, whence the Spanish 


Alcoba, and French and Eng. Alcove,| . 


a recess of a chamber, where the bed 
is placed. See Le Clerc’s Note on Num. 
xxv. 8. ὃ 

IX. Asa Ν. fem. 3p and in Reg. nap The 
belly of a woman. So Targ. ΠΡ and 
mb 12 her belly. occ. Num. xxv. 8. Also, 
Lhe paunch or maw of a beast. occ. Deut. 
xvill. 3. So the LXX evs coy, and Vulg. 
ventriculum. 

X. To pierce, wound, in a metaphorical 
sense, as with the tongue, to blaspheme, 
curse. Ley. xxiv. 11, 16. Comp. Root 
map 

XI. Because the ancients used to impress 

~ some * mark or stigma on what was their 
own, for a token of distinction and claim 
of possession, as is still customary with us 
in land-marks, and sometimes in mark- 
ing of animals, &c. hence as a V. ap 
Lomark, distinguish, define. Gen. xxx.28 ; 
where the LXX διαςειλὸν distinguish, 
Symmachus opicoy define ; and to the same 
sense the Chaldee Targum wp. Comp. 
Isa. Ixii. 2, 1392p shall define it, ““ which 
the mouth of Jehovah shall fix upon thee.” 
Bp. Lowth. The Verb has no other re- 
lation to naming than as names are marks 
of distinction: hence when joined with 
miow Names, as Num. i. 17. comp. ver.5. 
1 Chron. xii. 31. xvi. 41. 2 Chron. 
xxvill. 15, whee Eng. Translat. express- 
ed by name, & al. it might most strictly 
and properly be rendered, To distinguish, 
or be distinguished, by names. Asa Par- 
ticiple mase. plur. in Reg. 2p) Defined, 
denominated. occ. Amos vi. 1. 

“D3 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
is evident, To mark with spots, to spot. 

ὶ fence, 

1. As a participial N. 1p) Spotted, marked 
with spots, speckled, spoken of cattle. Gen. 

XXX. 32; 33. 


* See Daubuz on Rev. vii. 3. 


If. As a N. mase, plur. 1p) Mouldy spots, 
or specks, spoken of bread. occ. Josh. ix. 
5,12, And behold now it (the bread) zs 
dry tpi mm and there are specks, 
namely upon it, or zt zs spots, i. e. full of 
spots or specks, of mould namely. 

(11. As a N. masc. plur. cops Cakes Ὁ, 

pinked or marked with small holes, as still 

usual among us, say some; but-rather, 

I think, with Mr. Harmer, Observations, 

vol.i. p.244, &c. Cakes or biscuits strowed, 

and so spotted, with seeds, as of Sesamum, 

Roman Coriander, Sc. such as he proves 

are usual in the East to this day. occ. 

1 K. xiv. 3. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. ΣῚΡ) Studs or spots 
of silver. So LXX σιγμάτων; Vulg. 
vermiculatas inlaid. oce. Cant. i. 11. See 
Harmer’s Outlines, p. 207. 

V. Asa N. 1p) A shepherd or herdsman, 
one who taketh care of sheep or cattle; 
so Aquila τοοιμγιοτροφος a feeder of flocks, 
Symmachus τρεῴων βοσκηματα feeding 
cattle, and ποιμὴν a shepherd; . named 
in Heb. sp), I apprehend with Mercer, 
Drusius, Leigh, &c. from his marking or 
branding his own cattle to distinguish 
them from those of others. occ. 2 K. iii. 
4. Amos i. 1. 

mp3 

With a fixed 3, and a radical but mutable 
or omissible 1 final. 

To clear, clear away. 

I. To be clear, or Secca away, as a city of 
its inhabitants. cca iii. 26; where 
the Vulg. desolata, desolate, Eng. marg. 
emptted. Comp. 2 K. xxi. 13. Also, Zo 
be cleared away, utterly destroyed, as by 
the curse of God. occ. Zech. v. 3, twice ; 
see ver. 4, and comp. Jer. xxx. 11, and 
Mr. Lowth’s and Dr. Blaney’s Note 
there. 

If. As a N. fem. plur. ΠΡ), in Reg. 
wep3n The broad shallow bowls or dishes, 
Paterz (which from pateo to open wide), 
whence the libations of wine were cleared 
or emptied at the sacrifices. occ. Exod. 
xxv. 29. xxxvii. 16. Num. iv. 7. Jer. 
lii. 19. 

III. In Kal, 70 clear away, cleanse, as 
blood. Joel iii. 26. Asa N. p»p3 Clean- 
ness, as of the teeth in hunger. Amos 
iv. 6. 

IV. In Kal, Transitively, Zo clear from 
guilt, obligation, or punishment. Exod. 
+ “ Tenues placentule puuctis resperse, quemad~ 


modum hodie fieri videmus in bellariis nostris.” 
Lercn’s Critica Sacra. 
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xx. 7, 1 Καὶ ii. 9. Job ix, 28. x. 14. In 
Niph. To be thus cleared. Gen. xxiy. 
8. 41. Num. y. 19. As ἃ participial 
N. °p3 Clear, pure, innocent, free. Gen. 
xxiv. 41. Exod. xxi. 28. Deut. xxiv. 5. 
It is particularly applied to blood shed 
undeservedly. Deut. xix. 10, 13, & al. 
freq. Asa N. }p3 Cleanness, freedom 
Jrom guilt, innocence. occ. Gen. xx. 5. 
Psal. xxvi. 6. Ixxiii. 13. So pp3 (accord- 
ing to the common printed editions) occ. 
Hos. viii. 5; but observe that twenty-six 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, and among 
them the Complutensian edition, read }\")3. 


V. Chald. As a N. xp3 Clean, pure, spoken 


of wool. occ. Dan. vii. 9. As a N. p3 
Innocent, spoken of blood. occ. Joel iii. 24, 
or iv. 19. Jon.i. 14. In the former pass- 
age (where the phrase is similar to those 
in Deut. xix. 10. 2 K. xxi. 16. xxiv. 4, 
& al.) we may well suppose that the pro- 
phet threatening Edom uses a dialectical 
word (comp. ver. 26) and that in the 
latter the foreign sailors do so likewise. 
In Joel, however, nine of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, and in Jon. more than thirty, 
read *p3 


pp) See under pp. 
mp3 
In Kal, ΤῸ avenge. 1 Sam. xxiy. 13. 2 K. 


ix. 7. In Niph. To be avenged, take 
vengeance. 1 Sam. xviii. 25. Jer. xlvi. 10, 


τον δὲ ἃ]. Also, To have vengeance taken on 


oneself, to be avenged, punished. Gen. 
iv. 15. Exod. xxi) 20, 21, & al. Tobe 
avenged, have vengeance taken on one’s 
account. Gen. iv. 24. Comp. Exod. xxi. 21. 
In Hith. To avenge oneself. Psal. viii. 3. 
Jer. v. 9; 29, & al. toponn The self- 
tormentor, Satan, 


“ Myself am Hell.” Mirron, 


occ. Ps. viii. 3. As Ns. Sp) and fem. 
ΠΡ) Revenge, the act of revenge, venge- 
ance. Deut. xxxii. 35, 41. Ps. cxlix. 7, 
& al. freq. 


ypa See under yp» 
ἘΡ2 


T'o go round, surround, encompass. 


I. In Kal, Applied to time, 7 go round, 


come about, in the sense of continually 
returning periods. occ. Isa. xxix. 1, ddd 
year to year, \Hpy TN Let the feasts go, 
or come, round. In like manner the 
Vulg. Solennitates evolutz sunt, the so- 
lemn feasts are rolled (passed) by. In 
᾿ Hiph. The same. occ. Job i. 5, And it 
came to pass TNwhit nD’ 1 pr 5 when 





the days of the feasting were going about. 
LXX συνετελεσθησαν were ended. Vulg. 
in orbem transissent had passed round. 
Montanus, circnierunt were gone about. 
As aN. fem. npn Revolution, of time. 
1 Sam. i. 20, comm MEpn Revolutions 
of days. Exod. xxxiy. 22, ποῦ np\pn 
Revolution or end of the year ; called, 
Exod. xxiii. 16, mwn πεν Lhe going out 
of the year. (Comp. under win Il.) So 
Homer, Il. ii. lin. 295, mentions 

— TIEPITPOMNEQN eviautos: 

—— The revolving year: 


and Odyss. xi. lin. 294, 
ΔΨ ΠΕΡΙΤΕΛΆΟΜΕΝΟΥ ereos— 
The year again revolving— 

II. In Kal, To surround, encompass. oce- 
Job xix. 25, 26, I know my Redeemer 
liveth, and hereafter he shall stand upon 
the dust, or shall arise over the dust, 1. 6. 
shall come to raise and judge the dead 
(comp. Gen. iii. 19. Ps. xxx. 10), and 
hereafter \y my skin shall thoroughly 
surround, or encompass this, nxt fem. 
pointing to his wb) or body (comp. Job 
xiii. 28 *. John ii. 19, 21. Ezek. xxxvii. 
6,8); and from or out of my flesh shall 
I see God (ihe Propitiator.) Comp. next 
verse and Psal. xvii. 15. 1 John iii. 2. 
Rev. i. 7. And observe that “ny may 
here be either plur. or sing. my skins or 
my skin; if the former, there is no ἀϊ- 
ficulty in its construction with 1)p3 plur. ; 
if the latter, it must be considered as used 
in a distributive sense ; and in either view 
it will import Job’s survey, as it were, of 
the several parts of his miserably excori- 
ated frame. So that on the whole the 
Vulgate has given the true explanation, 
though not a literal version of this glori- 
ous text: ‘ Etrursum circumdabor pelle 
med, et incarne mea yidebo Deum meum. 
And 1 shall be again encompassed with 
my skin, and in my flesh shall I see my 
God.” As a N, fem. mapi A girding, 
encompassing. occ. 158. iii. 24. To this 
purpose the LXX eyowimtwor thou shalt 
be girded with a rope, and Vulg. funi- 
culus α rope. 

III. In Hiph. Of local motion or position, 
To encompass, surround, go round. Josh. 
vi. 3, 11. 1K. vii. 24. 2 K. xi. 85 Job 
xix. 6. Ps. xxii. 17, & al. As aN. Apa 
A compass, circuit. Isa. x. 34, The com- 


* Where see Scott’s Note, and Merrick’s Annot. 
on Ps. xxxiv. 7; and Alberti, Observat. Philol. on 
John ii. 19, p. 209. 


- ἽΡΩ 
pass of his thick wood—shall fall by iron. 
Also, A going over, a going round about, 
in order to glean, or gather some fruit 
remaining after harvest, a gleaning. occ. 
Isa, xvii. 6. xxiv. 13. Comp. Deut. xxiv. 
20. AsaN. fem. in Reg. naipn Revo- 
lution, circuit. Ps. xix. 7. 

IV. In Hiph. 70 go round, cut round. occ. 
Ley. xix. 27; where Aquila, » wepinv- 
κλώσεις thou shalt not round; Symma- 
chus, 8 περιξυρήσετε κυκλῳ, ye shall not 
shave round in a circular manner; Vulg. 
neque in rotundum attondebitis, neither 
shall ye cut round. Comp. under 7x8 I. 

V. As a N. mase. plur. ἘΞῈΡ or ἘΞῊῈΡ 
Apes, or rather Monkeys, so called from 
their antic gestures and frequent circum- 
gyrations. Bochart seems to hint it was 
rather a foreign, that is, an Ethiopic, 
than a Hebrew name; and says, that it 
denotes a particular kind of ape, namely 
such as were brought from the country of 
the Troglodytes on the Ethiopian coast. 
However this be, it should seem, that 
from this name pp, sing. ἢ}, is derived 
the Greek κηπὸς or κηφος, and Roman 
cephus, @ monkey; which animal, we are 
expressly informed both by Pliny and 
Solinus, was brought from Ethiopia. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. 992,35; and Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. in 1 K. x. 11. And the same 
oriental name appears in the monkeys 
called KEITIEN in the Pranestine Pave- 
ment (see Shaw’s Travels, p. 434), and 
in the French cep or ceb. occ. 1 K. x. 22. 
2 Chron. ix. 21. 

sp 

To bore, dig or cut out. 

{. To bore or scoop out, as eyes. occ. Num. 
xvi. 14. Jud. xvi. 21. 1 Sam. xi. 2. 
Prov. xxx. 17. 

I]. In Niph. To be digged or cut out. Spoken 
figuratively of offspring. occ. Isa. li. 1. 
Comp. under m2 1. 

111. In Niph. 10 be bored, perforated, eaten 
énto holes, as the body with sores. occ. 
Job xxx. 17, By night my substance “2 
yn is bored or corroded from off me. 
Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 71, 
observes, thatin the Elephantiasis*, Job's 


* It is too common a spectacle to see even 
among Europeans, (at Rio de Janeiro) as well as 
native whites and negroes, that dreadful disease, 
the Elephantiasis, which destroying the sound 
texture of the integuments of the humam frame, 
swells, distorts, and discolours wherever it attacks, 
enlarging the patient’s misshapen limbs to the bulk 
of those of the huge animal, the resemblan¢e -to 
whom, in that particular, occasioned the appellation 
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distemper, ‘‘ Avec le temps il se forme en 

differens endroits du corps des tumeurs, 

& ces tumeurs dégénérent enfin en plaies 

incurables, qui percent l'une aprés l'autre. 

In process of time tumours are formed 

in different parts of the body, and these 

tumours degenerate at length into zn- 
curable sores, which penetrate one after 
another.” 

IV. Asa N. fem. in Reg. mp3 plar. ΠῚ ΡΣ 
A hole, or hollow cavity. occ. Exod. 
xxxili. 22. Isa. ii. 21. 

V. Asa Ν. npo ad spring or. fountain, See 
under 5p I. 

wh | 

It hath the same meaning as wp». Comp. 292, 

I. In Kal, 70 lay snares. occ. Ps. xxxviii. 13. 
Also, To ensnare, catch in a snare. occ. 
Ps. εἶχ. 11. In Niph. To be ensnared. occ. 
Deut. xii. 80. In Hith. To make oneself 
a snare. occ. 1 Sam. xxviii. 9; where 
LXX wayidevets thou layest a snare. 

II. Chald. Zo dash, clash together or one 
against another, as the knees in terrour ; 
so LXX cuvexporevro, and Vulg. collide- 
bantur. It seems to be formed from the 
Heb. pws To clash, by transposing w and 
p, or from the sound. occ. Dan. v. 6. 

13 

The radical idea of this word seems to be, 
To split, separate, or divide particles of 
matter which before cohered. 

I. As a V. with » jod inserted, ὋΣ 70 
plough+, divide ground by the plough. 
occ. Jer. iv. 3. Hosea x. 12, 3 29>. 
Plough to your selves a ploughing. So 
Montanus in Hosea, Arate vobis ara- 
tionem. AsaN.3 4 ploughing. occ. 
Proy. xiii. 23.. Jer. iv. 23. Hos. x. 12. 
Comp. Prov. xxi. 4, where five of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read 3. 

II. It is applied to the action of light or fire 

splitting or dividing the masses of gross air, 

according to that of Job xxxvii. 11, Also 
the pure ether m0" wearieth, dissolveth, 
the density or gross air. lt occurs not 

however as a V. in this sense, but as a 

N, 3, plur. ΠῚ) and ΠῚ Somewhat ca- 

pable of giving light, or, which is the 

same thing, of dividing the masses of gross 

air, a lamp. Exod. xxvii 20, xxx. 7. 

Ley. xxiv. 4, & al. freq. The houses of 

Egypt, according to Maillet, are never 


this horrid disorder has received. Sir George 
Staunton’s Embassy to China vel. i. p. 158. 

+ So the Saxon word plog and English plough» 
seem derivatives from the Heb. 953 to divide, or nbs 
te cleave; cut in pieces, See. Der, under 2, 
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without lights in the night-time. If 
such was the ancient custom not only of 
Egypt, but of the neighbouring countries 
of Judea and Arabia, it will strongly il- 
lustrate the application of 7) in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 17*, Job xviii. 6. xxi. 17. Psal. 
xviii. 29. exxxii. 17. Jer. xxv. 10, & al. 
See more in Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
i. p. 200; vol. ii. p. 133. But in Job 
xxix. 3, I think with Mr. Scott, that 
there “‘ is probably an allusion to the 
lamps which hung from the ceiling in the 
banquetting-rooms of the wealthy Arabs,” 
not unlike what Virgil mentions in the 
palace of Dido, Ain. i. lin. 730, 
dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
Tocensi. 
_ On Prov. xxi. 4, see under son IT. and 
observe that the LXX there render 13 by 
_ λαμπτήρ; and Vulg. by lucerna, ὦ lamp. 
Proy. xxxi. 18, Her lamp goeth not out by 
night, may be well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passage of Virgil, which indeed 
bears so great a resemblance to Prov. 
xxxi, 18, 19, 15, that it. might almost 
pass for a poetical imitation of those 
verses. Ain. viii. lin. 407, &c. 
Prima quies medio jam noctis abacte 
Curriculo ex puleratsomnam : cum foeemina primum 
Cui tolerare colo vitam, tenuique Minerva, 
Impositum cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes, 


Noctem addens operi, famulasque ad lumina longo 
Exercet penso.—— 


Night now was sliding in her middle course : 
The first repose was finish’d: when the dame, 
Who by her distaff’s slender art subsists, 
Wakes the spread embers and the sleeping fire, 
Night adding to her work: and calls her maids 
To their long tasks, by lighted tapers urged. 

'ΓΒΑᾺΡΡ. 
And to give a modern instance of a simi- 
lar kind, Monsieur de Guys, in his Sen- 
timental Journey through Greece (cited 
in Critical Rey. for June 1772, p. 459), 
says, ““ Embroidery is the constant em- 
ployment of the Greek women. ‘Those 
who follow it for a living are employed 
in it from morning to night, as are also 
their daughters and slaves. ‘This is a 
picture of the industrious wife painted 
after nature by Virgil, in the eighth book 
of his Aineid. I have a living portrait 
of the same kind constantly before my 
eyes. The lamp of a pretty neighbour of 
mine, who follows that trade, zs always 
lighted before day; and her young assistants 








are all at work betimes in the morning.” | 


* So Virgil, En. ii. lin. 281, 
Olux Dardanie ! Spes ὁ fidissina Teucrdm! 
Ὁ Tlium’s light, the Trojans’ surest hope! 
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Asa N. 1 A lamp actually giving light 
It is used only in a figurative sense. occ. 
2 Sam. xxii. 29. 1 K. xi. 36. xv. 4, 2 K. 
viii. 19. 2 Chron. xxi. 7. Num. xxi. 30, 
sax co) And their lamp is destroyed, 
i. 6. they are become utterly desolate, as 
Jer. xxv. 10. As a N. fem. 739 or 
7720 An instrument for holding lamps to 
give light, a candlestick or chandelier. 
Exod. xxv. 31, 32, & al. freq. . 

III. Asa N. 13n 4 furnace or oven, from 
its burning, melting, and dissolving heat. 
Gen. xy. 17. Exod. viii. 3. Lam. ν. 10. 
Mal. iv. 1, & al. Comp. Isa. xxxi. 9, which 
alludes to the fiery blast that destroyed 
the Assyrians. Comp. ch. xxx. 30—33. 

IV. Chald. As a N. 13 and wv Fire. 
Dan. iii. 6,24. vii. 9, 10, & al. 

TM 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. 1). Spike- 
nard. So the LXX Nagdos, and Vulg. 
Nardus. It seems to be not an Hebrew, 
but a foreign, i.e. an Indian word. oce. 
Cant. i. 12. iv. 13,14. ““ Sptkenard or 
Nard, a plant that grows in the Indies, 
whose root is very small and slender; it 
puts forth a long, small stalk, and has se- 
veral ears or spzkes even with the ground, 
which has given it the name of. Spike- 
nard.” Calmet’s Dictionary. 

nw) 

This is a most extensive Root, signifying in 
general, To bear, take or lift up. Its most 
remarkable applications are as follows. 

I. To bear, bear up, as the waters of the 
flood did the Ark. Gen. vii. 17... 

II. To take up, as weapons. Gen. xxvii. 3. 

Ill. To bear, suffice, contain. Gen. xiii. 6. 
xxxvi. 7. xliv. 1. 

IV. 70 lift up or lay on, as a load upon a 
beast. Ger. xxxi. 17. xlii. 26. Comp. 
1K. xiii. 29. 2K. ix. 25, Jehovah sw 
mn sworn ns yy laid upon him (King 
Jehoram) this burden, 1, 6. this heavy 
doom or prophecy; see the context, And 
so the N. xwn seems applied, Isa. xiii. 1. 
xv. 1. xvii. 1. Habak. i. 1, & al. freq. ; 
but in Prov. xxxi. 1, it means no more 
than a weighty important discourse; and 
in Lam. ii. 14, Miwon is applied to 
the flattering predictions of the false pro- 
phets. And indeed several learned. men 
have thought that wn when predicated 
of words or speeches means no more than 
taking them up or uttering them (see Zech. 
xii. 1. ix. 1. Mal. i.1, and Sense XI. be- 
low), which seems true when applied by 
the prophets to their own prophecies. See 
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Jer. xxiii.33, 38; Vitringa on Isa. xiii. 1 ; 
Pococke on Mal. i. 1; Bp. Newton on 
Prophecies, vol. i. p. 355, &c.; and Bp. 
Newcome on Nah. 1. 1. 

V. To bear, carry as a burden. Gen. xly. 23. 
Exod. xxv. 14. Asa N. nw A bearing 
or carrying. Num. iv. 47. Also, The thing 
borne, a burden. 2 K.v. 17. viii. 9. As 
a N. fem. plur. in Reg. »nxw3 Beasts of 
burden. Isa. xlvi. 1. So Montanus, ges- 
tatricia vestra. 

VI. It is particularly applied to the im- 
posing or laying of an usurious burden 
upon debtors, ἐξ sw) 700 day such a 
burden upon. See Neh. v. 7, 10, Asa 
participial N. sw An oppressor, of this 
kind, an oppressive creditor. 1 Sam.xxii.2; 
but in Isa. xxiv. 2, sw) in Niph. is 
the person loaded or oppressed in this 
manner. 

VII. To carry, bring. Gen. xlv. 19. xlvi.5. 
xlvii. 30. Exod. x. 13. 

VIII. To take away, carry off. Num. xvi. 
15. Hos. i. 6, Mal. ii. 3. 

IX. To take, receive, obtain, reportare. 
Esth. ii. 15, 17. Ps. xxiv. 5. 

X. To bring or take, as a wife, ducere, for 
oneself. Jud. xxi. 23. Ruth. i. 4. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 22, 2 Chron. xi. 21.--or for an- 
other. 2 Chron. xxiv. 3. Neh. xiii. 25. 
Ezra ix. 12. 

XI. To take up, take into one’s mouth (ac- 

cording to our phrase), as words, dis- 

courses, or the like, Exod. xx. 7. xxiii. 1. 

Ps. xv. 3. xvi. 4. Job xxvii. 1. Amos 

v. 1, ἃ al. Comp. Isa. ili. 7. 

XII. To take, as a number. Num. iii. 40. 
1 Chron. xxvii. 23.—or sum. Exod. xxx. 
12. Num. i. 2. See Sense XXIII. below, 
and under ws X. 

XIII. To bring, present. “As a N. fem. 
nsw 4 gift, present. 2 Sam. xix. 42, 
13> St Mata DOR, Eng. Translat. Hath 
he given us any gift? brought or pre- 
sented to us a present; as a N. fem. ΠΣ Ὸ 
Nearly the same. Esth. ii. 18. Jer. xl. 5. 
Comp. Gen. xliii. 34; where it is rendered 
Messes, i. e. Presents of meat. Also, A 
bringing, presenting. Deut. xxiv. 10. 

XIV. To bear, as a tree does fruit or boughs. 
Ezek. xvii. 8, 23. Hag. ii. 19. 

XV. To bear sin, as an offender, to bear 
it himself, as a burden (comp. Sense V.), 
i. 6. to be reckoned as a sinner, and pu- 
nished accordingly. Lev. vy. 1, 17. Xxiv. 

15, & al. freq. -With 2 following, Ezek. 
xvii. 19, where the word for punishment 
Seems to be understood. To bear, as a 
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mulct, or fine. Prov. xix. 19.—reproach. 
Ezek. xxxix. 26. 

XVI. 710 bear sin, in a vicarious manner, or 
instead of the sinner, and that whether 
typically, see Exod. xxviii. 38. Lev. x. 
17. xvi. 22,—or really, Isa. liii. 4, 12. 

XVII. Transitively, or with 5 following, 
To bear or bear with sins or sinners, to 

Jorbear punishing them. See Gen. xviii. 
24, δ... Exod, x δου . 
Num. xiy. 19. Isa. ii. 9. 

XVIII. To raise, take or lift up, as the 
feet, the hands, the eyes, the voice, &c. 
See Gen. xxix. 1. xxxiii. 1. Job ii. 12. 
Ps. xxviii. 2. Isa. lii. 8. & al. freq. ssw 
without >1p is used elliptically for lifting 
up the voice. Job xxi. 12. Isa. iii. 7. xii. 
2. In mown Jer. ix. 18, the radical ἐξ is 
dropped in the common printed editions, 
but retained in twenty-one of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices. As a N. fem. nNw 
Elevation, exaltation. Gen. iv. 7. (see 
Eng. marg.) xlix. 3. Also, An elevation, 
rising, swelling, pustule. Ley. xiii. 2,10, 
ἃ al. Asa N. μὴ Elevation, height. occ. 
Job xx. 6. AsaN. sw) A prince, an 
elevated person, one of exalted dignity. 
Gen. xvii. 20. xxiii. 6. Num. i. 16, & al. 
freq. As aN. masc. plur. ἘΞ) Vapours 
which are raised from the earth and waters 
into the air. See Psal. cxxxy. 7. Jer. x. 
13. li. 16, torxva The same. Proy. xxy. 
14. As aN. fem. ΠΣ An elevation, 
rising, as of smoke. Jud. xx. 38, 40. 
Comp. Jer. vi. 1. Asa N. fem. plur. miswn 
Elevations, heights. Job xxxvi. 29. Also, 
Elevations of voice, outcries, to which the 
V. ΚΣ is very often applied. Job xxxix. 
7. So as a N. piswo An elevated cry, ac- 
clamation. Prov. xxvi. 26. Comp. Prov. 
xxvil. 14, and under mw II. 

XIX. To raise, lift up, as floods do their 
voice or waves. Psal. xciii.3. AsaN., 
paw Lifting up, swelling, as of waters. 

‘Also, A swelling, or insolence, as of men 
or nations. See Isa. xvii. 12. 13. Psal. 
Ixv. 8. Ixxiv. 23. 

XX. It is rendered To consume, burn, i. e. 
raise in smoke and vapour. , Nah. i. 5. 
2 Sam. v. 21. But in the former-passage 
it may perhaps be better referred to the 
rising or heaving up of the earth in an 
earthquake. So the LXX avesady was 
lifted up; and in the latter sw may be 

rendered he took away, though it does in- 

deed further appear from 1 Chron. xiy. 
12, that David also burnt the idols. 

XXI. In Kal. and Hiph. To elate, puff up, 
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deceive or seduce by elation. See Gen. 
iii. 13. 2 K. xviii. 29. (comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxiie 15.) 2 K. xix. 20. Jer. xlix. 16. 
Obad. ver. 3. In Niph. To be elated, 
deceived by elation. Isa. xix. 13. 

XXII. wei xwi To lift up the head—as 
of oneself, in pride or insolence, Psal. 
Ixxxiii. 3.—in confidence, Job x. 15.— 
of another in order to make bim conspi- 
cuous, either with a design of kindness 
and favour, or otherwise. See 2 Kings 
xxv. 27. Jer. lii. 31. Gen. xl. 13, 20; but 
at ver. 19, joined with Ppoyn, the phrase 
is rightly rendered, shall lift up (or take) 
thy head from off thee, i.e. shall behead 
thee; after which the chief baker was to 
be hanged, as the Philistines, who were 
descended from the Egyptians, treated 
the dead body of Saul, | Sam. xxxi. 9. 

XXIII. ws sw3 To take a sum. Comp. 
under ws X. 

XXIV. mp awa To lift up the face—of 
oneself, as in kindness, Num. vi. 26.—in 
confidence or assurance, 2 Sam. ii. 22. 
Job xi. 15. xxii. 26.—of another, and 
so To accept or regard his person, either 
with favour, kindness, or respect in ge- 
neral, as Gen, xix. 21. 1 Sam. xxv. 35. 
2K. iii. 14. v.i. Lam. iv. 16; or with 
undue favour or respect, Lev. xix. 15. 
Ps. Ixxxii. 2. Prov. xviii. 5. Mal. ii. 9. 

XXV. wea πιῶ, construed with δὲς, To lift 
up the soul, i.e. the desires and affections, 
to (comp. under wp) V.), Deut. xxiv. 15. 
(where Eng. Translat. sets his heart upon) 
Jer. xxii. 27. xliv. 14, & al. freq. Comp. 
Ezek. xxiv. 25, town) stvo msi and 
that whereupon they set their minds. Eng. 
Translation. Comp. Ps. xxiv. 4. xxv. 1, 
and Merrick’s Annot. in Ps. xxiv. 

ματι} 8] : 

This Verb 15, both in sense and sound, nearly 
related to Fw). 

I. To breathe, blow, as wind or air in.mo- 
tion. occ. Ps. cxlvii. 18. Isa. xl. 7. 

II. The authors of some versions and lexi- 
cons have, from Gen. xv. 11, supposed 
this word to signify, to blow away, drive 
away with the breath or voice, accord- 
ingly 1u is in that passage rendered in 
the Targum, mp8 he made to fly away, 
by Aquila arecoSycrev, and by the Valg. 

abigebat, he drove away; but the LXX 

_ seem to have given the true sense of the 
words Ns 3 in rendering them by 
συνεκοιθισεν αὐτοῖς he sat down with or 
by them, denoting, saith Grotius, the stay 
of his decendants in Egypt. . (Comp. 
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ver. 13.) So that aw in this text is not 
of the Root 2&3, but of aw» which see. 
aw) 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To overtake, reach, at- 
tain to. Gen. xxxi. 25. xliv. 4. xlvii. 9. 
Lev. xxvi- 5. Isa. lix. 9, & al. freq. 213 
occurs according to the common printed 
editions in 2 Sam. i. 22 ; but as J know not 
what tolerable sense can be fairly assigned 
to it, I observe that two of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices there read 153 and twenty- 
nine ΔῸΣ, and that this Root is likewise 
followed by Tims in Ps. xliv. 19. Isa. 
ΧΙ, 17. 1. 5. Jer. xxxviii. 22. xlvi. 5. 
In 2 Sam. i. 22, 303 or 31D3 well cor- 
responds with 21wWn in the following 
line, and with the LXX avesgagy was 
turned back, and Vulg. rediit returned. 
In Hiph. To overtake, seize, as terrours, 
Job xxvii. 20.—as joy and gladness, 
Isa. li. 11. xxxv. 10, where see Vi- 
tringa. AsaN.»w Anovertaking, namely 
of enemies, or the like. occ. 1 Κα. xviii. 27. 

II. To overpass, go beyond. So LXX 
ὑπερεξησαν. occ. Job xxiv. 2. 

III. In Hiph. With > or a following, To 
reach or attain to. See Ley. vy. 1}. xiv. 32. 

Tt) 

With a radical but omissible 5, and a radical 

but mutable or omissible 7. 

I think with Schultens, in his MS. Orig. 

Heb. that the primary idea of this Root 

is loosing, laxity, relaxation, and hereto 

perhaps should be referred , Ps. lv.16, 

with the radical 7 changed into " as in 

wn Deut. xxxii. 18; mo τῶν Death 
shall be let loose upon them; for thus the 

Complutensian edition, and many of Dr. 

Kennicott’s Codices, either in the text or 

margin, give the Heb. in two words; 

and so the authors of the LXX and Vulg. 
appear to have read it, the former ren- 
dering it by EAgelw Savalos, the latter 
by Veniat mors, Let death come. And 

Symmachus still nearer to the Heb. αἰφνι- 

διως ἐπέλθοι Savalos aviors Let death come 

suddenly wpon them. Comp. under 2¥9n. 

To be relaxed, as a sinew that is strained. 

occ. Gen. xxxii. 32. 

Il. To be relaxed, weakened, fail, as strength. 

. Jer. li. 30. Num. xxi. 30, ows weak- 
ened, where the Vulg. lassi pervenerunt, 
they came tired. Asa N. fem. wn A 

failing, failure. occ. Job xxx. 22, 5250 
mwn Thou dissolvest me (to) a failure, 
i. e. till I fail away or come to nothing. 

ΠῚ. As aN. plur. with a masculine termi- 

nation, but fem, signification, as Gn3, 


Ι. 


WI 


ty, and others (see Grammar, sect. iv.) 
tow) Women, the female sea of man (see 
Gen. iy. 19. vi.2. Num. xxxi. 18, 35), 
so called on account of their weakness or 
imbecility in comparison of the male sex, 
according to that of Jer. li. 30, Their 
might or strength ΤΣ is relaxed or 
weakened, they are become ἘΞ 25 women 
—AXAITAES ex ev’? AXAIOI—Phrygiz 
neque enim Phryges. Comp. Jer. 1. 37. 
‘Nah, iii. 13. So Xerzes, on observing 
the gallant behaviour of queen Artemisia 
in the sea-fight of Salamis, said, “*‘Os μεν 
. ἄνδρες, γεγόνασι mo γυναικες: at δὲ γυ- 
vaines, avdpes, My men are become women, 
and the women, men.” AHerodot. lib. 
viii. cap. 88. 
IV. To be remiss, as in punishing. occ, Job 
xi. 6, That God qnyn {> nw» is more re- 
miss or gentle to you than your iniquity 
(deserves). 
V. It denotes relaxation or remissness of 
mind. In Kal, Transitively, To let go or 
let slip out of mind, to forget. occ. Deut. 
xxx. 18; (where LXX εγκατελιπες, 
and Vulg. dereliquisti, thouhast forsaken). 
Jer. xxiii. 39. Lam. iii. 17. Ezek. xxxix. 
26, Ἰζϑ And they shall forget their 
shame and all their transgressions which 
they havetransgressed against me, Dnawa 
when they dwell in their land securely, 
and no one makes them afraid. Such is 
the plain sense of the passage compared 
with the context. Ps. xxxii. 1, pwp tw 
Forgotten as to his transgression, i. e. 
whosetransgression is forgotten, justas the 
following words msxtom D2 denotes him 
whose sin is covered. Comp. Isa. xiii. 25. 
Jer. xxxi. 34. Also, To be let slip out of | 
mind or be forgotten by, to slip ox escape, 
in this sense. occ. Isa. xliv. 21. In Hiph. 
nw To make remiss or weak in mind, 
heedless or inattentive. occ. Job xxxix. 17, 
For God wr hath made her weak in 
wisdom. 
Sorgetfulness. occ. Ps. Ixxxviii. 13, 

With regard to the III. and V. Senses 
here assigned to this Root, comp. 52% 
which in an opposite view denotes both 
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As ἃ N. fem. πη oblévion,} 


. yw 

So Neh. v. 10, 7 also, my brethren and 
my servants TT mr (not, might ex- 
act of, as rendered, but) do lend to them; 
thus ver. 11, which ye lend to them. So 
the Vulg. in the former passage commo- 
davimus eis, and LXX eéyxaper we have 
placed out. 


As a N. nwo A loan, somewhat paried 


with to another on loan. oce. Deut. xv. 2, 
Ὁ τι. dya Ὁ literally, every owner of 
a loan of, or somewhat parted with from, 
his hand, i. 6. every creditor. AsaN. 
masc. plur, in Reg. win Lenders, credit- 
ors. occ. Isa. 1. 1. 

The Lexicons and Translations some~ 
times render the Verb in this view by 
lending upon usury; but it seems evident 
from Dent. xv. 2, xxiv. 10, 11, that sem- 
ple lending is its true import; because in 
these passages directions are given as to 
ima lending to their brethren, whereas 
lending to their brethren on usury or in- 
crease was absolutely forbidden, Ley-xxy. 
35, 36, 37. Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, or 20, 21. 
And as the prohibition in this latter 
passage is general as to their brethren 
(comp. Ps. xv. 5. Ezek. xviii. 8. xxii. 12), 
I dare not with Mr. Clark and Bate 
limit it to the poor, but think the poor 
are particularly mentioned in the former 
text, because they were the only persons 
who would probably want to borrow mo- 
ney or victuals on usury or increase. In- 
deed it is said, Exod. xxii. 24, or 25, If 
thou shalt lend money to my people, to the 
poor with thee, thou shalt not be to him 
mwa, ye shall not lay upon him qwa biting 
usury: but here it is manifest that Mw2> 
may be rendered as a lender, and refer to 
the usual custom of lenders when Moses 
wrote, without properly in itself denot- 
ing any thing of usury; Thou shalt not 
be to him as a lender or creditor generally 
is. And from the hard-heartedness of 
the Jews towards their debtors, of which 
we have instances, 2 K. iv. 1. Neh. νυ. 
1—13, ΠῺΣ or Tt) seems in after times 
to have carried a bad sense. See Ps. cix. 
11. Isa. xxiv. 2. 





the male sex, and also remembering, from | Jt#3 
the primary idea of strength or vigour, 1. In Kal, To bite, cut or pierce with the 
VI. In Kal, 70 lend, i. 6. to remit, let goor| teeth. Gen. xlix. 17. Num. xxi. 6, 8, 9. 
part with one’s money or goods to an-| Mic. iii. 5. Hab. ii. 7. It is most com- 
other pon loan. It is used either abso-| monly applied to the biting of a serpent. 
lutely, or with 2 prefixed to the borrower.|II. In Kal, To bite, i.e. hurt or damage, as 
Jer. xv. 10, °2 143 sd) 5 Μὸ 1 have usury. Deut. xxiii. 19, or 20. In Hiph. 
not lent, and they have not lent to me,| To cause to bite in this sense; i.e. To lend 
or parted with their property for me.| upon usury. Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, As a 














Ὡν.)-:-- ws 


N. jt Biting usury. So the Latins call 
it usura vorax, devouring usury. Exod. 
xxii. 25. Deut. xxiii. 19, & al. To this 
purpose Mercer and Cev. in Robertson's 
Thesaurus explain the word; and Rive- 
tus in Leigh's Critica Sacra says, ““ The 
increase of usury, is called Jw3, because it 
resembles the biting of a serpent ; for as 
this is so small as scarcely to be percep - 
tible at first, but the venom soon spreads 
and diffuses itself till it reaches the vitals ; 
so the increase of usury, which at first is 
not perceived nor felt, at length grows so 
mach, as by degrees to devour another's 
substance.” It is evident that what is 
here said must be understood of accumu- 
lated usury, or what we call compound 
interest only; and accordingly jw is 
mentioned with and distinguished from 
Mann and mann increase or simple in- 
terest. Lev. xxv. 36, 37. Prov. xxviii. 
8. Ezek. xviii. 8, 13, 17. xxii. 12. 

ΠῚ. As a N. fem. πο A chamber, the 
same as 72, > being changed into 3 by 
a Chaldaism. occ. Neh. iii. 30. xii. 44. 
xiii. 7, comp. ver. 8. 

wa 

I. In Kal, Transitively, To cast or drive out, 
to remove by force. Spoken of people 
or nations. occ. Deut. vii. 1, 22. 2 K. 
xvi. 6. 

Il. 70 take away by force, as man’s breath. 
oce. Job xxvii. 8. 

ΠῚ. Intransitively, To be cast or fly off with 
wtolence. occ. Deut. xix. 5. 


IV. To cast its fruit, as the olive-tree. occ. | 


Deut. xxviii. 40. 

V. To pull or pluck off, as a shoe. occ. 
Exod. iii. 5. Josh. v. 15. 

But these two last senses, which in the 
Lexicons and Concordances are given to 
this Root, belong more properly to dw, 
which see. 

Dw) 

With a 3 radical but omissible, which the 
Verb never retains in Heb. though fre- 
quently in Syriac and Arabic, in the sense 
of breathing. 

I. To breathe, breathe out. occ. Isa. xlii. 14, 
Twill cry out like a travailing woman, 
ap ἘΝῚ town, 1 will at the same time 
breathe out, and fetch my breath ; like a 
warriour or hero hastening to, and eager 

Jor, the battle. This is what the prophet 
seems here to mean. See Vitringa. tou» 
in 1 K. ix. 8, lL apprehend, more properly 
belongs to the Root tow to be desolate, 
astonished, as tory Jer, xlix. 20, also 
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Dw 


plainly does, though some of the Lexicons 
place both these passages under Dw}. 

II. As a N. fem. mows and in Reg. now 
Breath, Halitus. Job xxxvii. 10. Isa. 
ii. 22. xxx. 33. Dan. x. 17. Comp. Dan. 
v. 23. 
torn ΠΥ now) the breath of the spirit of 
life, Gen. vii. 22, seems to refer to Gen. 
ii. 7, and to be explanatory of 1s 52 
at the end of ver. 21, the destruction of 
the inferiour animals having been de- 
scribed in the former part of that verse. 
So now: b> Deut. xx. 16. Josh. x. 40. 
xi. 11, seems to be limited to Auman 
creatures by Josh. xi. 14. Comp. 1 K. 
xv. 29, and see Gusset, Comment. Ling. 
Heb. in Dws. 

ILI. Asa N. fem. in Reg. now: The soul 
or spirit of man breathed into him at furst 
by Jehovah Aleim, and supported by 
communication with the Divine Light 
and Spirit, as his natural breath by com- 
munication with the material light and 
air, Gen. ii. 7. Isa. lvii. 16. Prov. xx. 27. 
Comp. under Sense IV. and Job xxvii. 3. 
xxxili. 4, xxxiv, 14. Mat. x. 28. John 
i. 4. vill. 12. 1 Johny. 11. Rom. viii, 
2,10. 1 Cor. xv. 45. Gal. v. 25. Heb. 
xii} 19; and see Bp. Bull's. English 
Works, vol. iii. p. 1124, ὅτε. 8vo. 

IV. Asa N. fem. in Reg. now: The breath, 
or inspiration, of the Almighty. Job, 
xxxii. 8. Comp. John xx. 22. 

γι. Asa N. fem. nowin A species of ani- 

mals enumerated among the lizards. occ. 

Lev. xi. 30. The learned Bocharé hath 

plainly proved that it was no other than 

the chameleon, an animal of the (zard 
kind, furnished with lungs remarkably 
large, and so observable for its manner 
of breathing, or perpetually gasping, as it 
were, for breath, that the ancients feigned 
it to live only from the air. Thus Ovid, 
Metamorph. lib. xv. fab. iv. lin. 411, 


11 qnuoque quod yentis animal nutritur et aura. 
The creature nourish’d by the wind and air. 


See more in Bochart, vol. ii. 1078. 

VI. Asa N. fem. now sn Perhaps a species 
of owl, so called from its breathing in a 
strong and audible manner, as if snoring. 
occ. Lev. xi. 18. Dent. xiv. 16, But as 
in both these passages, particularly in the 
former, it is mentioned among the wa- 
ter-fowls, and as the LXX in the latter 
appear to have rendered it, ISsv the Ibis 
(a species of birds not unlike the heron) 
and the Vulg. in the former by Cygnnm 
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the Swan, it should rather seem to denote 
some water-fowl, and that (according to 
its derivation) remarkable for its manner 
of breathing. And therefore I think the 

conjecture of the learned Michaelis 

(whom see, Recueil de Questions, p. 
221), that it may mean the goose, which 

every one knows is remarkable for its 
manner of breathing out or hissing when 

provoked, deserves consideration. 

rw 

I. In Kal, To dow, as with a blast, stream 

or current of air. occ. Exod. xv. 10. Isa. 

xl. 24, 

IJ. As a N. hw) Rendered twilight, night, 

dark, dawning of the morning or of the 

day, but it properly signifies the evening - 
or morning-breeze. It is frequently used 

in the former sense, as 2 K. vii. 5, 7. 

Proy. vii. 9, Sy ry. 253 During the 

evening-breeze, 7 the mixing of the day, 

or during that time when the day, or, 
which is the same thing, the light that 
constitutes the day, 7s mixing with the 
night or darkness, i.e. in the twilight. 

For the morning-breeze it is clearly ap- 

plied, Job vii. 4, and perhaps Ps. cxix. 

147. Comp. under m3 I. 

III. As a N. ἢ) (formed from Fw) as 
0m from 19m) Some kind of bzrd, men- 
tioned Ley. xi. 17. Deut. xiv. 16. Isa. 
xxxiv. 1], and supposed to denote a spe- 
cies of ow/, so called from its appearing 
and flying about in the twilight, q.d. 
the twilight bird. But this interpreta- 
tion seems very forced : and since in the 
first of the passages just cited, the Frwy 
is clearly mentioned among the water- 

owls, and the LXX have in the first 
and last of those texts rendered it by [Sis 
the Ibis, it should seem to mean some 
kind of water-fuwl, resembling the 2015, 
and, from its derivation, remarkable for 
its blowing ; and of such birds the most 
eminent seems to be the dittern, which 
‘‘in the north of England is called the 
mire-drum, from the noise it makes, which 
may be heard a long way off. Some say 
it imitates the bellowing of a bull; and 
will give four, five, or six bombs at a 
time. It begins to bellow about the end 
of February, and ceases when breeding 
time is over.” Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 302. The principal difficulty against 


pw 


Shaw's Travels, p. 438,440, remarkably 
destitute of water, and therefore impro- 
per, it may be thought, for the abode of 
a water-fowl, that feeds on fish. In an- 
swer to this objection I would observe 
that the np or pelican, another water- 
fowl, is, in the same text, mentioned 
with the Ww, that I believe all the 
larger water-fowls are remarkably shy, 
that they sometimes build their nests in 
retired places a long way from the water 
where they prey, and that I am sufli- 
ciently assured from experience, that our 
common heron will come at least twelve 
or fourteen miles (and perhaps much 
further) from their usual abode to catch 
fish. j 


IV. Asa N. masc. plur. ΒΝ A kind of 


conjurors, so called, perhaps, from their 
pretended divine znspirations. See under 
Fuss 1. 


puny 
It seems to be a’word formed from the 


sound, as kiss, clash, smack, snap, &e. in 
English. 


I. In Kal, To kiss, smack with the lips. Gen. 
xxix. 13. Prov. xxiv. 26, & al. freq. 1 


refers to the kiss of reverence. Gen. 
xli. 40. 1 Sam. x. 1.—of worship or ado- 
ration. 1 K. xix. 18. Hos. xiii. 2. Comp. 
Ps. ii. 12. It was not customary among 
the Greeks and Romans to give the hiss 
of adoration to their idols * ; but at dgri- 
gentum in Sicily, where it seems the wor- 
ship of the Tyrian Hercules was intro- 
duced by the Phenicians, who, it is well 
known, settled many considerable colo- 
nies in that island, we meet with a 
brazen image of Hercules, whose mouth 
and chin were worn by the kisses of his 
worshippers. Ex zre simulachrum ipsins 
Herculis—rictum et mentum ejus—pauld 
attritius, quod in precibus et poner τοὶ 
nibus non solim id venerari, verum eliam 
osculari solebant. Cicero, Actio il. in Ver- 
rem, lib. iv. cap. 43. The kiss of adora- 
tion is still practised by the Szamese 
Pagans ; for in their public worship, “ af- 
ter the priest’s benedictio#, every one 
goes to an image, and kisses or bows to 
it, and then marches off in good order.” 
Complete Syst. of Geog. vol. ii. p. 288, 
col. 2. As ἃ Ν. fem. plur. mips Kisses. 
occ. Prov. xxvii. 6. Cant. i. 2. 

* It is however the custom of the Greek Church 


ep, 


this interpretation ariscs from Isaiah 

58 . i sia, in The Rites and Ceremonies of which by 

xxxiv, Hay ἐν Ἶ in Russia, in 1 δ 
fr AY wh δὴ the Awa is spoken of Dr. King, he informs us, p. 138, Note, that “ Every 

hi requenting the desolated land | of person, before he communicates, kisses the images of 

Edom; a country, according to Dr.| Jesus and the Virgin, and sometimes others.” 
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xxxi. 27, Bb 1 pwn And my hand hath 
kissed, touched, my mouth, So Lucian, 
Περι Ooyyoews, tom. i. p. 918, edit. 
Bened. mentions the Greeks, even in his 
time, ““ worshipping the sun, xucavres 
ΤῊν χείρα by kissing their hand, and 
' then thinking their adoration complete.” 
Comp. p. 357, De Sacrif. Minucius Fe- 
fiz, cap. 2, ad fin. remarks that when the 
heathen Ca@cilius observed the statue of 
Serapis, ut vulgus superstitiosus solet, 
manum ori admovens, osculum labiis 
pressit, he, according to the custom of the 
superstitious vulgar, moving his hand 
to his mouth kissed it with his lips. See 
Davies's Note. Apuleius, who lived in 
thesecond century, speaking ofone Zmi- 
lian, probably a Christian, says, Apol. 
Ρ. 496, “* Si fanum aliquod pretereat, 
nefas habet adorandi gratid manum la- 
bris admovere. If he passes by a temple, 
he thinks it wicked to move his hand to 
his lips, as a sign of adoration.” As a 
Participle fem. plur. Hiph. mp wn Kiss- 
ing, touching lightly. occ. Ezek. iii. 13. 
Ὁ clash, as armour. It occurs not as a 
V. in this sense, but as a Participle Be- 
noni masc. plur. in Reg. Ps. xxviii. 9, 
nwp M14 pun clashing or rattling (and) 
shooting (as Jer. iv. 29.) with the bow. 
So nwp »pws Clashing, rattling or clat- 
tering with their bow. 1 Chron. xii. 2. 
2 Chron. xvii. 17. Comp. Job xxxix. 23. 
Thus, likewise, Homer, in his Description 
of Apollo, Π. 1. lin. 45, & seq. 
Tos’ wuoci ἐχων, ὠμφηρεφεα τε Sagerpny, 


Εκλαγξαν δ᾽ ap’ oicos ex’ ὠμὼν χωομένοιο, 
Auts κινηθεντος.---- 


His bow and quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 
“ Fierce as he moved the silver shafts resound, 
“ Breathing revenge.”— 


So likewise Virgil of Apollo, Ain. iy. 
lin. 149, 


Tela sonant humeris— 


And An. xi. lin. 652, describing Ca- 
milla, 


Aureus ex humero sonat areus. 
Hung on her shoulder sounds the gilded bow. 


As aN. pw The clashing or noisy collision 
- of arms. Job xx. 24. Ps. cxl. 8. Also, 
Armour, armoury. 1 K. x. 25. 2 Κα. 


X.2, 
IV. In Kal, To snap, crackle, as fire doth. 
oce. Ps, Ixxviii. 21. In Hiph. To cause 
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Il. To kiss, towch gently, or lightly. occ. 100} 
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fireto snap or crackle, makeitburn fiercely. 
occ. Isa. xliv. 15. Ezek. xxxix. 9, 1pwm 
pwi2 And they shall cause (the fire) to 
crackle among the arms. In this last pas- 
sage we may observe that there is an an- 
tanaclasis, or that the Root pw is ap- 
plied in its two different senses of ar- 
mour, and of crackling like fire. See a 
similar instance under tn I. Jud. xv. 16. 
And on Ezek. observe that it was usual 
among the ancient nations to burn the 
warlike instruments of their conquered 
enemies. See Josh. xi. 6. Ps. xlvi. 9. 
Nah. ii. 13, or 14; Bp. Lowth ow Isa. 
ix. 4; and Potter's Antiq. book iv. ch. 
xil. p. 119, Ist edit. 


Ws 
With a radical but omissible 3. 
I. To lacerate, cut or tear in pieces. Thus 


the cognate V.1D3 is used in Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic; in which last lan- 
guage itis particularly applied to a bird's 
tearing in pieces its prey with its beak. 
oce. 1 Chron. xx. 3, And the people 
which (were) in it (Rabbah) he ( David) 
brought out, Sam Na) Mana Ww» 
nyuina) and cut or tore with the saw, 
and with threshing instruments of iron, 
and with (double or several) saws; and 
thus did David to all the cities of the 
children of Ammon. But it is not said 
that he did thus to all the people, nor is 
any thing more implied than that he did 


thus to some of them; and it is certain 


from 2 Chron. xx. 1, & seq. that David 
did not extirpate the children of Ammon. 
And considering the remarkable genero- 
sity of Dayid’s temper, candid criticism 
obliges one to suppose he had good rea- 
sons for inflicting such severe punish- 
ments as he did on some of the Ammo- 
nites. See in the preceding chapter 
(1 Chron. xix.) how ignominiously their 
king Hanun and his princes had treated 
David's servants when sent onan embassy 
of kindness; reflect on the intended cru- 
elty of Nahash, Hanun’s father, to the in- 
habitants of Jabesh-Gilead, 1 Sam. xi. ; 
see the horrid barbarity with which the 
Ammonites were wont to treat the Is- 
raelites (Amos i. 13). Observe that Da- 
mascus, i.e. the Syrians, some of whom 
were in alliance with the Ammonites in 
the war against David (2 Sam. x. 1 Chron. 
xix. 6), are expressly said in the prophet 
Amos, ch. i. 3, to have threshed Gilead 
ban myn with threshing instruments 
of iron (so Symmachus and ean 
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τροχοῖς σιδηροῖς iron wheels): lay. all 
these things together, and then say, whe- 
ther it is not probable that David was 
thus remarkably severe upon some of the 
children of Ammon, as a retaliation or 
punishment for some horrid cruelties of 
which they had been guilty towards his 
Israelitish subjects ; though we are not 
particularly informed what. these cruel- 
ties were, as we are in the case of Adoni- 
bezek the Canaanite, Jud. i. 6, 7 ; and of 
Agag the Amalekite, 1 Sam. xv. 33. - 

I am well aware that * some learned 
men, in order to vindicate King David 
from the charge of cruelty, have pro- 
posed to refer the V.7u» in 1 Chron. 


xx. 3, to the Root sw, or mw, To be a 


prince or ruler, and accordingly have ren- 
dered the text, dnd he ruled (them) by 
the saw, by the harrows or iron mines, 
&c. “41, 6. made them slaves, and con- 
demned them to these servile employ- 
ments.” But taking the V. ᾽ν in this 
sense of ruling, is not the expression of 
ruling by a saw strangely harsh and un- 
couth? But were we even to-admit this, 
what can be the meaning of ruling men 
yma of iron? for it does not appear 
that the Heb. word here used ever signi- 
fies mines (though Dr. Chandler says the 
word may be so rendered ), or any cutting 
instrument but what was employed in 
threshing the corn and cutting the straw, 
and was drawn by oxen ; and so it can- 
not denote (as Bate, Crit. Heb. in 
sn thought it might) some instruments 
used by the stone-cutter. If it be objected 
that the expression in the parallel pass- 
age, 2 Sam. xii. 31, is M02 tow) and 
he put (them) to the saw, &c.. which 
seems to signify that he only put them to 
labour with the saw, &c. I would reply, 
that as one design of the books of Chro- 
nicles ‘seems to have been + to clear up 
some obscure and difficult passages in the 
former books of Scripture, particularly in 
those of Samuel and of Kings ; so in the 
' instance before us it appears to me that 
the phrase in Chron. is much more de- 
terminate than that in Sam. and that the 
~ latter may well mean he put them to be 


* See the late Dr. Chandler’s excellent Review of 
the Hist. of the Man after God’s own Heart, p. 188, 
ἃς, and his Life of King David, vol. ii. p. 227—233, 
and the Notes, But comp. Michaelis, Supplement. 
al Lex. Heb. p. 954, &c..and p. 1697. 


+ See the learned Mr. Baruh’s Critica Sacra ex- 
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torn, cut or killed with the saw, &c. (just 
as we should say in English, he put them 
to the sword, for slaying them with it) ; 
especially since it is added in the same 
verse of Sam. 72502 canis Pay And he 
made (some of) them over (1. 6.) burnt 
them) n their Molech, as a punishment, 
no doubt, for their infernal human sacri- 
JSices. 

I must just add, that the LXX render Sw» 
in 1 Chron. xx. 3, by διεπρισε he sawed 
asunder ; that the Vulg. gives the sense 
of the passage thus: Et fecit super eos tri- 
bulas et trahas et ferrata carpenta trans- 
ire, ita ut dissecarentur et contererentur, 
And he caused sledges and threshing in- 
struments stuck with tron to pass over 
them, so that they were cut in sunder and 
torn to pieces; and that Josephus, Ant. 
lib. vii. cap. 7, ὃ 5, expresses this trans- 
action of David's in general terms by 
res δ᾽ ανδρας αἰκισάμενος διεφθειρε he de- 
stroyed the men by torments. 


Asa N. nwo A saw from the manner of 





its cutting. occ. Isa. x. 15. So the LXX 
πρίων and Vulg. serra; which Latin 
word seems a derivative from the Heb. 
4w3, dropping the 3. ot ie 

II. As a N. \w3 dn eagle. Exod. xix. 4. 
Ley. xi. 13, ἃ al. freq. This species of 
birds is 1 eminent for rapacity and tear- 
ing their prey in pieces ; for which purpose 
they are furnished with beaks or talons 
remarkably strong and crooked. Hence 
Homer, Odyss. xix. lin. 538, styles the 
eagle αγκυλοχειλης crooked-beaked, or 
(according to others) crooked-clawed. 
See Bochart, vol. iii. 164, 5. So Virgil, 
Zin. ix. lin. 563, 4. 


Qualis ubi aut leporem, aut candenti corpore cyc- 
num 5. 
Sustulit alta petens pedibus Jovis armiger uncis. 


Thus on some silver swan or tim’rous hare, 
Jove’s bird comes sousing down from upper air ; 
Her crooked talons truss the fearful prey, 

Then out of sight she soars, and wings her way. 


Drypden. 
Again, Ain. xi. lin. 751, 2, 


Utque volans alté raptum cum fulva dracenem 
Fert aquila, implicutique pedes, atque unguibus 
hasit. : ne 
So stoops the yellow eagle from on high, 
And bears a speckled serpent through the sky, 
Fast’ning his crooked talons on the prey. 
Drypen. 


t “ Rostro quidem vellicant etiam alie rapaces 
aves ; tamen rapacium principi, id speciali jure tri-. 
buitur, quia rostro est magis adunco, et δὸ carpit for-" 





amined, ἄς, ἢ 


ἴϊπι:.᾿  Bochart. 
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And is not the Latin Aguila, whence French 
Aigle, and Eng. Eagle, a derivative from 
the Heb. bpy crooked ? 

Without having recourse to idle fables, Ps. 
ciii. 5, seems to relate simply to the 
renovation of the eagle’s feathers after 
moulting. See Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. 
and comp. Isa. xl. 31. 

nw 

I. This is, in the Lexicons, made a distinct 
Heb. Root, and rendered To fail, perish, 
or the like: and under it the Concord- 
ances range Isa. xix. 5. xli. 17. Jer. 
li. 30. But for the first of these passages 
see under nnw, for the second nw, and 
for the last nw ΠῚ, 

II. Chald. It occurs not as a V. but as a 
Ν. pnw and sinus A letter, an epistle. 
Some, saith Marius de Calasio, refer this 
word to the Persians, among whom 
nw signified to write. Ezra iv. 7, 18, 
& al. 

Sy: / 

Occurs not as a Verb, and the ideal meaning 
is uncertain ; but as a N. 3.2 and fem. 
man) A path, pathway, or track worn by 
the feet, saith Avenarius. The LXX and 
other Greek versions almost constantly 
render it by reibos a path, from resSw to 
wear, or by apranos, from « intensive 
and regamtew to tread. I am inclined 
therefore to think that treading, or ra- 
ther wearing a track with the feet, is the 
radical meaning of the word. The N. 
man) is more determinate than ὙΠ; 
which denotes @ way in general. See Isa. 
xliii. 16. Lam. iii. 9. In Prov. xii. 28, 
3.2 is joined with 77, Jn the way of 
righteousness (1s) life, Mans 777) and (in) 
the way, or course of her track (zs) no 
death. 

nni 

To cut in pieces, as an animal body. As 
a N. nna A piece cut off. See Exod. 
xxix. 17. Jud. xix. 29. Ezek. xxiy. 4, 
& al. freq. 

Der. Notch. Qu? 

qn3 

I. In Kal or Niph. 70 be poured out, to 
distil, as liquids. Exod. ix. 33. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 10. Comp. Job iii. 24,—as money 
from a chest. 2 K. xxii. 9. 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 17. In Hiph. To pour out. Job 
x. 10. ἜΣ ͵ 

Il. In Hiph.. Zo fuse, melt, as metals. 
Ezek, xxii. 20.. In Niph.. To be. thus 

melted. Ezek. xxii. 21, 22. xxiv. 11. 
Ill. In Niph. To be poured forth, be in: a 
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high state of fusion, or dissolution, as fire 
in the act of furious burning. It is ap- 
plied to wrath. Jer. vii. 20. xlii. 18, & al. 
Comp. Nah. i. 6. Dan. ix. 11. 

1Π2 cen 

To give, “ that is, To make a thing be any 
where, or with any one, or belong to any 
one,” saith Coccetus: 

. To give, grant, bestow. Gen. i. 29. iii. 
6, 12, & al. freq. tr» > Who will give or 
grant? is an expression of desiring: or 
wishing. O that! Exod. xvi..3. Num. xi. 
29. Job xix. 23. Comp. Jud. ix. 29. 
Jer. ix. 1. In Hiph. Transitively, To en- 
dow, i. 6. give gifts, or presents to, donare 
aliquem. occ. Hos. viii. 9. Comp. ver. 
10. As a N. dropping both the 3’s as 
in the Infinitive nn, nno A gift, 1K. 
xilis 7, & al. As Ns. 75} and fem. mind 4 
gift. Gen. xxxiv. 12. Num. xviii. 6, 7, 
11, & al. freq. pins A gift, reward, pre- 
sent. Deut. xxiii. 18. Mic. i. 7; & al: 
‘Fem. mins Nearly the same. occ. Hos. 
ii. 12. 

II. With 2, dss, dy, 25 and the like fol- 

lowing, To put, place, set, appoint. Gen. 
i. 17. ix. 13. xv. 10. xviii. 8. xxx. 40. 
xl. 11. xli. 41, 42, & al. freq. Comp. 
2 K. xxiii. 5. 

Ill. To make, to effect. Gen. xvii. 5, 6. 
Ley. xxvi. 19. Ps. xxxix. 6. Ezek. iii. 9. 
vi. 14. Comp. ch. xxxvii. 26. 

IV. To give, grant, permit. Gen. xx. 6. 
Exod. xii. 23. Jud. iii. 28. Ps. xvi. 10. 
Comp. Ezek. xx. 25. 

V. To give, give forth, utter, as a sound or 
voice. 2 Sam. xxii. 14. Ps. xxvii. 18. Jer. 
xlviii. 34, & al. So To utter, rehearse. 
Jud. v.11. On Jud. xi. 40, see under 
min I. 

VI. To give, yield, bring forth plentifully, 
as the earth or atree. Lev. xxvi. 4. Ps. 
Ixvii. 7. Comp. Prov. xii. 12. ' 

VII. To give, send forth, or emit, as an 
odour. Cant. i. 12. ii. 13, & al. 

VIII. With by following, To set upon, at- 
tack; thus one of the Hexaplar versions 
eneevlo. Ezek. xix. 8. So the French 
use donner to give for setting upon an 
enemy. 

IX. As a N. mase. plur. ona Nethinim, 
Persons given to the Priests and Levites 
for performing the servile offices of the 
tabernacle or temple. So the LXX in 
1 Chron. ix. 2, render it by δεδόμενοι 
persons given. The Gibeonttes, of whom 
we read, Josh. ix. 21, 27, that Joshua 
tn gave them for hewers of wood, and 
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drawers of water, for the congregation 
and for the altar of Jehovah, were the 
first of this kind. We next read of the 
Nethinim, whom David and the princes 
jn) gave for the service of the Levites, 
Ezra viii. 20. It is likely that these 
were taken from some of the people con- 
quered by David; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that of the remaining Canaanites 
also, conquered by Solomon, some were 
allotted to this service. Comp. Ezra ii.58, 
with 1 K. ix. 20,21; and see Calmet’s 
Dictionary in Nethinims, and Bp. Patrick 
on 1 Chron. ix. 2. Ezra viii. 20. 

oni 

Lo demolish, destroy, spoil. Once, Job 
xxx. 13; where LXX εξεϊριξησαν are 
broken to pieces, and Vulg. dissipaverunt 
have demolished. It seems related to the 
following yn) and wn3 

yni See under ynd . 

yn 

To break to pieces, break down, destroy, de- 
molish. It is applied to altars, Exod. 

- xxxiv. 13, & al—to an oven, &c. Lev. 
xi. 35.—to houses, towers, cities, pillars, 
walls, Ley. xiv. 45. Jud. viii. 9. ix. 45. 
2 K. x. 27. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19.— 
to teeth, Ps. lviii. 7.—to rocks, Nah. 
i. 6.. 


pn | 
To draw away, withdraw, draw asunder. 
I. In Niph. Zo be drawn away, or with- 


drawn, as the feet from one place to an- 
other. Josh. iv. 18. 

II. In Kal and Hiph. To withdraw, draw 
off; or entice away. Josh. viii. 6. Jud. 
xx. 32. In Niph. and Huph. To de thus 
drawn or enticed away. Josh. viii. 16. 
dud. xx. 31. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, To draw or pluck up or off. See 
Ezek, xvii. 9. xxiii. 34. Job xviii. 14. 
Jer. xxii. 24; where, in 73pns, 3 is in- 
serted after the Chaldee form, and that 
word immediately precedes the threat of 
delivering Coniah into the hands of the 
king of Babylon. 

IV. To draw off or out, as sheep from the 
fold, Jer. xii. 3.—as the wicked from a 
people, like dross from metal. Jer. 
vi. 29. 

V. In Kal, To draw or pluck asunder. See 
Jud. xvi. 9, 12. Isa. vy. 27. xxxiii. 20. 
Jer. ii, 20. y. 5. It is applied figura- 
tively to the breaking off of the strong 
purposes of the mind. Job xvii. 11. pin3 
in Ley. xxii. 24, is rendered broken, but 
rather means “loose or disjointed, the 
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sinews being stretched or broken asun- 
der.” Bate. Wise, 

VI. Asa N. pni A hind of leprosy, a scall 
which brings or draws off the hair. Lev. 
xiii. 30, 31. HER 

VIL. Asa N. pnts and pins An outer clois- 
ter or gallery withdrawn, as it were, from 
the rest of the building. oce. Ezek. xli. 
15, 16. xlii. 3, 5. Observe that xmpins 
Ezek. xli. 15, is in the Chaldee form for 
ΤΡΡΊΠΝ. 

ἽΠ2 

With a radical but omissible 3. 

I.InHiph., To loose, loosen, let loose, set free. 
oce. Ps, ev. 20. exlvi. 7. Isa. liii. 6. Job 
vi. 9. For 2 Sam. xxii. 33, see under Mh". 

II. In Kal, Τὸ move, or be moved loosely, or 
nimbly, to leap, skip. occ. Lev. xi. 21. 
Job xxxvii. 1; where the Chaldee Targum 
1 leaped forth, Vulg. emotem est was 
moved. In Hiph. To cause to move thus. 
occ. Hab. iii. 6. 

III. As a N. oni The natrum or nitre of 
the ancients. “ It is a genuine, pure and 
native salt, extremely different from our 
nitre, and indeed from all the other na- 
tive salts ; it being a fixed alkali, plainly 

_ of the nature of those made by fire from 
vegetables.—Natrum, whether native or 
purified, dissolves in a very small quan- 
tity of water; and this so/uton is in many 
parts of Asia used for washing ; where it 
is also made into soap, by mixing it with 
oil.—It is found in great abundance in 
many parts of sia, where the natives 
sweep it from the surface of the ground, 
and call it soap-earth*. The earliest ac- 
count we have of it, is in the Scriptures ; 
where we find that the salt called nztre in 
those times would ferment with vinegar, 
and had an adbsterstve quality, so that it 
was used in baths, and in washing things. 
Solomon compares the singing of songs 
with (to) a heavy heart, to the contrariety 
of vinegar and nitre; and Jeremiah says, 
that, if the sinner wash himself with nitre, 
his sin is not cleansed off. These are pro- 
perties that perfectly agree with this salt, 
but not at all with our salt-petre.” New 
and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in 
Narrum. From the above account of 
the ἽΠ) or natrum, it is plain that it hath 
its Heb. name from its ready solution in 
liquids, and from its loosening and ads- 
terging spots, filth, &c. occ. Prov. xxv. 
20. Jer. ii. 22. The reader may find some 


* Comp. Camplete Syst. of Geog. vol. ii. p. 69. 
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further account of the matron of Egypt 
in Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 479, 2d edit. 
He observes, ‘‘ Upon making experi- 
ments with the zatron, we find it to be 
an alkali, and to occasiona strong fermen- 
tation with acids, which will very well 
illustrate Prov. xxy. 20, where the singing 
of songs to a heavy heart is finely com- 
pared to the contrariety or colluctation 
betwixt vinegar and ἽΠ) Natron; not 
nitre or salt-petre, as we render it, which 
being an acid easily mixes with vinegar.” 

IV. Chald.. In Aph. To cause to fall off, to 
shake off, asleaves. So LXX exiwagale, 
Vulg. excutite. occ. Dan. iv. 11, or 14. 

wns 

I. To pluck up, pluck up by the roots, to ex- 
tirpate, as a vine, Ezek. xix. 12.—as 
groves, Mic. v. 13. 

II. Spoken of cities, To root up, raze, de- 
stroy from the foundations, Ps, ix. 7. 
Jer. xxxi. 40. . 

ILI. Of people or kingdoms, 10 extirpate, 
root up, eradicate. Deut. xxix. 28. 1 K. 
xiv. 15. Jer. xxiv. 6. xlii. 10. xlv. 4, 
& al. freq. In the three last cited texts 
it is opposed to planting. In Niph. To 
be rooted up. Amos ix. 15. Dan. xi. 4. 

IV. Of waters. In Niph. To be drawn out, 
exhausted, fail. occ. Jer. xviii. 14. 





PLURILITERALS in 2. 

3122 Chald. 

As aN. A gift or reward. occ. Dan. ii. 6. 
v. 17. So LXX δώρεαι, and Vulg. dona. 
The plur. [2132 is used in the same sense 
in the Chaldee Targum on Jer, xl. 5. 

wm. 

As aN. from ma) to bark, and mn to see, 
Nibhaz, the Aleim or idol of the Avites, 
mentioned 2 K. xvii. 31. “The Rabbins 
say it had the shape of a dog, much like 
Anubis of the Egyptians * ;”’ and in this 

_ instance I am inclined to think they tell 
~ us nearly the truth. In Pzerius’s Hiero- 
glyphics (p. 53. fol. edit.) is the figure 
ofa t Cynocephalus, a kind of ape; with a 
head like a dog, standing upon his hinder 
feet, and looking earnestly at the moon. 
Pierius there teaches us that the Cynoce- 
phalus was an animal eminently sacred 
among the Egyptians, hieroglyphical of 


the moon, and kept in their temples. το] 


inform them of the moon’s conjunction 
with the sun, at which time this animal 
* Calmet’s Dictionary. ᾿ 
᾿ uy Κυγοχεφαλος. from χυνὸς a dog’s and κεφαλὴ a 
ead. 
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is strangely affected, being deprived of 
sight, refusing food, and lying sick on 
the ground; but on the moon's re-ap- 
pearance it seems to return thanks, and 
congratulate + the return of light to both 
himself and her. This being observed, 
the name ἘΠῚ) gives us reason to con- 
claude that this idol was in the shape of 
a cynocephalus, or perhaps of aman with 
a dog’s head (for it does not appear 
that the cynocephalus was known to the 
Avites), looking, barking, or howling at 
the moon. It is obvious to common ob- 
servation, that dogs in general haye these 
properties ; and an idol of the form just 
mentioned seems to have been originally 
designed to represent the power or in- 
Jluence of the moon on all sublunary bo- 
dies, with which the cynocephali and dogs 
are so eminently affected. Thus the influ- 
ence of the returning solar light was re- 
presented by a cock (see below 5393), and 
the generative power of the heavens, by 
a fishy idol. See #135 under 11 ΓΝ, And 
hence, perhaps, Ἄρτεμις, or Diana, i. 6. 
the moon, was among the Greek and 
Roman Heathen attended by dogs, and 
at last converted into a huntress, 





Sylvarumque potens Diana, 
Lucidum Celi Decus. 
Horart. Carm. Secul. lin. 1, 2. 

ws 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. nor so far as I 
can find in Chaldee, but in Syriac signi- 
fies in Hith. To be inflamed, or set on fire, 
to shine. Chald. As ἃ N. fem. ΠΏ) 
A lamp-sconce or chandelier, which holds 
the burning lamps. occ. Dan. v. 5. The 
Chaldee Targum also uses it, Zeph. i. 12, 
for Heb. ΠῚ) Lamps. 

ynwn 

As a N. Nehushtan, i.e. a brazen serpent, 
from wn Brass, and ~N a serpent. occ. 
2 K. xviii. 4; where Hezekiah drake in 
pieces nwnin wn the serpent of brass 
which Moses had made ; for (or because) 
unto (or in) those days the children of Is- 
rael were burning incense to it; Sop and 
he (Hezekiah) called it Nehushtan, a 
brazen serpent, and treated it accord- 
ingly, when abused to idolatrous super- 
stition ; though in its original institution 
it was a type of so high import as to re- 
present the Son of Man lifted up on the 


$¢ So Johnston, Nat. Hist. de Quadruped. p. 100. 
Lune exorienti congratulari dicuntur, Comp, Shaw's 
Travels, p. 353. 
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eross, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlastin 
life. Comp. Num. xxi. 8, 9, with John 
ili. 14, 15. 
103 
‘Asa N. Nisroc, an Assyrian idol, mentioned 
2 K. xix. 37. Isa. xxxvii. 38. The Chaldee 
N. masc. plur. 970 is several times used, 
Dan. vi. for overseers or presidents, over 
inferiour governours.7103 therefore seems 
to be, like yn the Ruler, and qn the 
King, a general name, in the Assyrian 
dialect, for the solar fire ; to whose anger 
Sennacherib probably attributed the fiery 
destruction his army had lately met with 
at Jerusalem (see Ἢ" xxx. 30, 33.) and 
en went to his temple to placate 
im. 
It is observable, that the LXX in 2 K. 
xix. call this idol Mecegay, MS. Alex- 
and. Eoopay, and in Isa. Nacapay, MS. 
Alex. Acapay. These various readings 
seem to shew that they regarded the 3 in 
‘J)d1 as servile, and by consequence, in 
some measure, confirm the exposition 
here given ; and perhaps the idol was in 
fact called by these several names ; as 
qm was by the Ammonites called also 
ἘΞΌΝ, and the Moabitish win2, some- 
_ times 2.22. 
2473 
As aN. from 13 A light, and 43 to revolve, 
Nergal, the Aleim or idol of the men of 
Cuth, mentioned 2 K. xvii. 30. It seems 
to denote the solar fire or light, considered 
as causing the revolution of the earth, 
and so the return of the morning light 
upon it. The Rabbins say the idol was 
represented in the shape of a cock; and 
probably they tell us the truth, for this 
seems a very proper emblem. Among 
the latter heathen, we find the cock was 
sacred to Apollo, or the sun; because, 
saith Proclus, ““ He doth, as it were, in- 
vite his influence, and, with songs, con- 
gratulate his rising*;” or, as Pausanias 
in the first book of his Eliacs, ““ They 
say this bird is sacred to the sun, because 
he proclaims his approaching return.” 
So Heliodorus, speaking of the time when 
cocks crow, comes still nearer to the li- 
teral meaning of the Heb. 55}; for, 
says that writer, αἰσθήσει φυσικὴ τῆς Te 
HAIOY καθ᾽ ἡμας ΠΕΡΙΣΤΡΟΦΗΣ ex: 
ΤῊν τῷ bes τοροσρησιν xivewsves, by ἃ πᾶ- 
tural sensation of the sun’s revolution to 


* See Pierii Hieroglyph. p. 223, fol. edit. 





us, they are incited to salute the god.” 
ZEthiop. lib. 1 Ὁ. 

And perhaps under this name Nergal they 
meant to worship the sun, not only for 
the diurnal return of his light upon the 
earth, but also for his annual return or 
revolution to our northern hemisphere. 
We may observe that the emblem, @ 
cock, is affected by the latter as well as 
by the former, and is frequently crowing 
both day and night at the time of the 
year when the days begin to lengthen. 
—This, that great painter of nature, 
Shakespeare, has remarked. 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
Hamzuer, Act I. Scene |. 


And here it may not be amiss to take 
notice of the. beautiful propriety with 
which a cock was made use of to awaken 
St. Peter from his guilt, after he had 
denied our Lord; and to remind him, in 
a most striking manner, that Christ the 
Divine Light must, as his material type, 
the natural light, be glorified through op- 
position and sufferings. Comp. John 
xii. 23. xiii. 31. xvii. 1 f. 
Steph. Morinus, in his Dissertation con- 
cerning the Terrestrial Paradise, prefixed 
to Leusden’s edition of Bochart’s works 
(p. 24), observes from Josephus, Ant. 
lib. ix. cap. 14, § 3, that the Cuthites 
were of Cutha, which is a country of 
Persia, and that this may be confirmed 
by the idol they worshipped, namely 5393: 
* For, says he, that word seems com- 
pounded of 3 Fire, a luminary, and >3 
to roll, roll round, as denoting the sux 
illuminating the world by his circular mo- 
tion. This is the opinion of Selden, De 
Diis Syris, syntag. ii. cap. 8. Now no 
one is ignorant that the sen was the prin- 
cipal god of the Persians, and that his 
symbol, fire, was religiously worshipped 
by them, whence their priests were called 
mupaibo:, their temples qmugasfem, in 
which the wnextinguished fire was pre- 
served, &c.” It is therefore the opinion 
of Morinus,that the Cuthites worshipped 
immediately the sux or the fire, as an 
emblem. But does not the phrase iwy 


+ May not the Greek name for a cock, AAcxtwp, 
be most probably derived from the Heb. ἫΝ n25n 
The coming of the Light, of which that bird gives 
such remarkable notice ? 

+ See the late Mr. Lee’s valuable work, entitled 
Sophron, vol. iis p. 428. Note. 
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Ὁ mx—they made Nergal, rather in- 
cline one to think they made some graven 
or molien image, as an emblem of their 
god? To which may be added, that the 
modern* Persees in India, who are de- 
scended from the ancient fire-worshippers 
of Persia, pay a religious regard to the 
cock. Aud in the 19th chapter of the 
_Vendidad Sade, one of the works of Zo- 
roaster, the great prophet or teacher of 
the Magian or Persee religion (which is 
still extant, and which Mr. Perron a few 
years ago deposited in the French King’s 
library), he celebrates the cock, who next 
to the angel Sserosch is the guardian of 
the world, and secures mankind against 
the snares of the devil+. However, if 


* Modern Universal History, vol. vi. p. 284. 
+ See Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1762, 
p- 529. 





the Cuthites, mentioned .2 K. xvii. 30, 
were really of Persta, it must be observed 
on the other hand, that Magiism or the 
worshipping of fire, and not Zabiism or 
image-worship, was at this time the na- 
tional religion of that country 1. But 
the learned Dr. Hyde (Relig. Vet. Pers. 
cap. ii. p. 39, edit. 1700) strennously 
contends that the m12 or ΠῚΞ mentioned 
in 2 K. xvii. 24, 30, was situated in Ba- 
bylonia, and so called, by the usual dia- 
lectical variation of w into.n, from w> 
the son of Ham,. who at first settled in 
this country. See Gen. x. 6,10. And 
accordingly we find the name of this idol 
ban). madea. part of the appellation of 
two of the King of Babylon's Princes, 
Jer, xxxix. 3, and of that of Nerigillassor 
King of Babylon. 


} See Prideaux’s Connect. pt. i. book iv. An, 486. 





NO—ARD 


FIND 

To measure, mete. It occurs not, however, 
as a V. but asa N. mp A seah, a measure 
of capacity for things dry, equal to about 

τς two gallons and a half. occ. 2 K. vii. 1, 
16, 18. ἘΝ Two seahs. occ. | Kings 
ΧΡΗ͂Ι, 32. 2 Kings vii. 1, 16, 18. to»xd 
Plur. Seahs, several seahs. occ. Gen. 
xviii. 6. 1 Sam. xxv. 18. 

ΝΌΟΣ Occurs not as a V. in this redupli- 
cate form, but as a N. περ Repeated 
or exact measuring or measure. occ. Isa. 
Xxvii. 8, M0ND2 “In just measure [comp. 
Jer. xxx. 11.] when thou inflictest the 
stroke (ver. 7.],wilt thou debate with her; 
with due deliberation, even in the rough 
tempest, in the day of the east wind.” Bp. 
Lowth. The Babylonish conquest and 
captivity of the Jewish people represented 
by a vine, is expressed by similar images, 
Ezek. xix. 10—13. Comp. Ezek. xvii. 

6—10. For ποθ in Isa. xxvii. 8, 
Aquila and Symmachus have Ἐν carw 
carov, Seah by seah, Theodotion, Ev 

μέτρῳ μέτρον, Measure by measure, and 

- the Vulg. in mensura contra mensuram, 

' By measure against measure. 

RD 5 ; 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac 
signifies to shoe, i.e. cover the feet, “ cal- 





1d 


ceavit,” and as Ns. 838d, and πο A 
warriour’s shoe, a greave, © caliga, ocrea.” 
Castell. As participial Ns. in Heb. puro 
A soldier's or-warriour’s shoe, Ὁ A war- . 

- ytour so shod. occ. Isa. ix. 4, or 5, For 
xo Nd 52 omnis caliga caligati, every 
greave of the armed warriour zm the con- 
flict, and the garment rolled in blood, shall 
even be for a -burning, food for, or con- 
sumed by, the fire. See Bishop Lowth’s 
Translation and Note, to whom the 
reader is indebted for the explanation of 
this difficult text. 


1D 
I. In Kal, Intransitively, To turn, turn 


about, aside or round. Gen. xlii. 24. 
1 Sam. xv. 27. xviii. 11. 2 Sam. xiv. 24. 
xviii. 30, et al. freq.—as a door on its 
hinges. Prov. xxvi. 14. Comp. Ezek. xli. 
24, InNiph. 7 Ὁ turn, be turned or turned 
about. See Num. xxxiv. 4, 5. Josh. xv. 3. 
Ezek. xxvi. 2. In Hiph. Transitively, 
To turn, turn about or aside. 1 K. xviii. 
37. 2 K. xvi. 18. Ezek. vii. 22, et al. 
In Huph. To be turned about or round, 
as a threshing wheel. occ. Isa. xxviii. 
27. 


If. In Kal, Toturn, or apply to action; par- 


ticularly in hostility. 1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18. 
So ver. 22, wp: 522 ΣΡ Ὁ} 1 have 


ad 


turned against every person of thy fa- 
ther’s house. 

III. Transitively or Intransitively, To turn 
aside, remove. See Num. xxxvi. 7, 9. 
2 Sam. xx. 12, 

{V. In Kal and Niph. Intransitively, To 
be turned, changed, altered. 1 K. ti. 15. 
Jer. vi. 12. Zech. xiv. 10. In Kal or 
Hiph. 70 turn, change. 2 K. xxiii. 34. 
xxiv. 17. As Ns. fem. m2D A turn, 
change. occ. 1 K. xii. 15. 20) The 
same. occ. 2 Chron. x. 15. So the LXX 
in both passages Merascogy. Comp. 
1 K. ii. ie. Ὁ ἔν ᾿ 

V. In Kal and Niph. Transitively, To turn 
or go about, to compass, encompass. Deut. 
ii. 1, 2. Josh. vi. 2, 3, 6, 10, 13, 14. 
Psal. Ixxxviii. 18. exviii. 10, 11. Gen. 
xix. 4, Jud. xix. 22. It is particularly 
applied, 1 Sam. xvi. 11, (comp. Psal. 

_€xxviii. 3.) to sitting round a table at 
meat, according to the custom of the 
easterns at their meals to this day*. In 
Hiph. To cause to go about, to lead or 
carry about, Exod. xiii. 18. 1 Sam. v. 8, 
9, 10. As aN. used adverbially 100 
Around, round about, 1 K. vi. 29. (comp. 
Cant. i. 12.) Mase. plur. in Reg. "30 
Places round about, environs. So LXX 
τοῖς wmegimuxdw, Vulg. in circuitu. occ. 
2 K. xxiii. 5. As a N. fem. plur. nanny 
Circuits, ‘circulations, revolutions. So 
LXX Κυκλωματα. occ. Job xxxvii. 12. 

VI. To encompass with, enclose or set in, as 
precious stones in ouches of gold. It 
occurs as a Participle Huph. fem. plur. 
Exod. xxviii. 11. xxxix, 6, 13. 

aap 1, To turn, turn about. Ezek. xiii. 19, 

~  —as the spirit or gross air in its annual 
motion pursuing the solar light on the 
earth’s surface, Eccles. i. 6, 22D 2510 
Circuiting around, i. e. repeating its cir- 
cuit in the earth’s ecliptic. Comp. under 
Faw ἢ, 

{Π. Lo go about, go round, to circuit. 1 Sam. 
vii. 16. In an Hiphil sense, Deut, xxxii. 
10, 173220’ he led him about, he instruct- 
ed him, i. 6. in the intricate, circuitous 
way through the waste, howling wil- 
derness, without which instruction that 
horrid desert would have been impassa- 
ble by such a vast multitude of men, wo- 
men, and children. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. iy. p. 357. 


lil. To go round, surround, or encompass 


* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 282; Russel’s Nat. Hist. 
wf Meppo, p. 105; Niebuhr’s Description de l’Ara- 
bie, p. 46. 
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‘entirely or repeatedly. See Gen. ii. 11,13. 
Josh. vi. 15. Ps. xvii. 11. cix. 3. exviii. 
10,11, & al. freq. As aN. a20 The 
round, circumference, environs. 1 Chron. 
xi. 8. Ps. xxxi. 14; in which passages, 
as in many others, it is construed with 
Ὃ prefixed, In the environs; and hence 9 
being omitted, it is often used adverbi- 
ally, Around, as Exod. xvi. 13. xix. 12. 
xxv. 24. As aN. fem. plur. n)aap and 
ΤΣ Places around, environs. Num. 
xxii. 4. Jer. xvii. 26. It is construed 
with > in, at, prefixed, Psal. xliv. 14. 
Ixxix. 4; and that particle or the like 
being understood, it is used adverbially, 
Exod. vii. 24. Num. xi. 24, & al. freq. 
IV. To encompass, enclose, as the waters 
did Jonah. Jon. ii. 3,5, or, 4, 6. So Jer. 
xxxi. 22, How long wilt theu withdraw 
thyself, O thou refractory daughter? 
(meaning the people of Israel and Judah) 
Sor Jehovah createth anew thing upon the 
earth, 2) 22)\0n- Maps a female (one who 
is merely such) shall encompass, enclose, 
a male child (comp. Job iii. 3.). This 
was indeed creating a new thing on the 
earth (comp. Num. xvi. 30.), but in per- 
fect accord with the great original pro- 
mise, Gen. iii. 15, that the seed of the 
Woman should bruise the serpent's head, 
and with the subsequent prophecy of 
Isaiah, ch. vii. 14, that a virain sho 
be with child and bring forth a son. Comp. 
Isa. ix..5, or 6. Mic. y. 2, or 3.7 
NID 
To drink hard, guzzle, swill, ingurgitare. 
occ. Isa. lvi. 12. Nah. i. 10; where it is 
spoken of the Ninevites ἘΞ 2 Ὁ DS82D7) 
And while they are guzzling (as) drunk- 
ards, they shall. be devoured as stubble fully 
dry. So Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. p- 112, 
edit. hod. relates that ‘it was while 
the Assyrian army were feasting for their 
former victories, that those about Ar- 
baces (the Mede) being informed by 
some deserters of the negligence and 
drunkenness (τὴν ῥαθυμιαν καὶ μεθην) in 
the camp of the enemies, assaulted them 
unexpectedly by night, and falling orderly 
on them disorderly, and prepared on 
them unprepared, became masters of the 
camp, and slew many of the soldiers, 


+ See Cocceii Lexic. in 129 and ap; Gusset, 
Comment. Ling, Heb. in 3ap N.; Bp. Pearson on 
the Creed, Art. iii, p. 191, edit. 1612; Dr, Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, vol. i. p. 3435 
Ancient Universal Hist. 8vo. vol. x. p. 456, Note 
(u); and Leigh’s Supplement to Critica Sacra. 














bap—yap 
and drove the rest into the city.” See 
Bp. Newton's Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies, vol. i. p. 265, 8vo. &c. As a Par- 
ticiple or participial N. sap A drinker or 
drunkard. occ. Deut. xxi. 20. Prov. xxiii. 
20, 21. Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 42. Also, 
Strong drink, inebriating liquor. occ. 
Isa, 1.22. Hos. iv. 18. 

Hence the Greek Σαξαζειν to rave or riot 
like a bacchanal, bacchari. Hence, also, 
Bacchus was introduced among the Athe- 
nians under the name of Zevs Σαξα- 
ζιος, but expelled their city by means of 
Aristophanes, who inveighed violently 
against him. See Cicero De Leg. lib. ii. 
cap. 15. 

yap 

I. In Kal, To inweave, interweave, intwine. 
occ. Nah. i. 10. In Niph. To be intwined. 

_ oce. Job viii. 17. As aN. 420 An in- 
tertexture of bushes or branches of trees 
crossing and intwined with each other, a 
thicket. occ. Gen. xxii. 13. Ps. Ixxiv. 5. 
Isa, ix. 18. x. 34. Jer. iv. 7. 

Il. Chald. As a Ν, s220 A kind of harp, 
so called, perhaps, by a dialectical va- 
riation from the meaning of the Heb. 
because thick strung with chords. occ. 
Dan. iii, 5. But many of Dr. Kennicott's 
Codices read 8D1w with aw. It is ren- 
dered by Zheodotion Σαμξυκη, which 
Strabo, cited under 53) VII. expressly 
observes was a barbarous or foreign 
name. The Lapluxiseia, or woman <i 
plays on the Σαμίξυκη, is mentioned in 
Philemon’s Movyxog, lin. 5, edit. Cleric. 
‘See Martinii Lex. Etymolog. in Sambuca, 
and Bp. Chandler's Vindication of the 
Defence of Christianity, p.51,52.Comp. 
yaw, 

bap 

I. To support, bear; carry, or carry away, 
as a burden, bajulare. It implies more 
labour than xw3, so is sometimes placed 
after it. See Isa. xlvi. 4, 7. liii. 4,11. 
In Hith. banon To be or become burden- 
some, or a@ burden, to oneself. 


Curva trementi 
Membra tulit passu. 
Ovrp. Metam. lib. iii. lin. 276. 








oce. Eccles. xii. 5. As a N. dap, fem. 
plur. in Reg. nbav 4 burden. 1 K. v. 15. 
Ps. Ixxxi. 7. Exod. vi. 6, et al. freq. 
Il. Chald. As a Participle plur. Aph. 
pean, or, according to eight of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices, »baon, Spoken of 
foundations ““ Strongly laid,’ Eng. 
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AD—"AD 

Translat, strong, fit to bear the superin- 

cumbent buildings. occ. Ezra vi. 3. 

Der. Lat. Sabulum, sand, from its weight, 
(see Prov. xxvii. 3.) hence Eng. Sabu- 
lous, Sabulosity. : 

91d Chald. 

To think, hope, expect. Once, Dan. vii. 25. 
It is thus used in the Targums, Gen. 
xlviii, 11. Ps. xl. 2, ἃ al. 

4D 

I. To recede, go or turn back. Psal. liii. 4. 
Proy. xiv. 14, To retreat, as from battle. 
Mic. yi. 14. Comp. Psal. xxxv. 4. In 
Niph. To be turned back. See Ps. xliv. 19. 
Isa. xlii. 17. 1.5. Comp. under 2852, In 
Hiph. To cause to recede, to remove, with- 
draw. Deut. xix. 14. xxvii. 17. In 
Huph. To be turned back, withdrawn. 
Isa. lix. 14. 

II. As a Participle fem. sing. 210 With- 
drawn, retired. occ. Cant. vii. 2, or 3, 
Thy belly, thy corpulent, and conse- 
quently, according to the oriental taste, 
thy comely, shape (comp. under pp I.), 
a heap of wheat wl md retired 
behind lilies; LUXX wegoaypevy, Vulg. 
vallatus fenced. ‘‘Over my drawers, 
says Lady M. W. Montague, describing 
her Turkish dress (letter xxix. vol. ii. 
p- 12.), hangs my smock of fine white 
silk gauze, edged with embroidery —The 
antery is a waistcoat made close to the 
shape, of white and gold damask.’’ (Comp. 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 135.) Now 
suppose the protuberant shape of the 
Jewish queen exactly fitted with a golden 
damask or tissue waistcoat, above and 
below which the white smock appeared 
(as being both much longer and consi- 
derably higher), might not her shape be 
aptly compared to ὦ heap of golden grain 
bounded on the extremities with lilies? 
Such heaps of wheat, threshed out, as well 
as lilies, were objects so very familiar to 
the Israelites, that they might well be 
mentioned together in a comparison, 
without alluding to any actual custom of 
conjoining them. See more in Mr. Har- 
mer’s Outlines, p. 107, ἅς. and in Mrs. 
Francis's Notes in her excellent Poetical 
Translation of Solomon's Song. 

III. As a Ν. 2), plur. "dD and tmp 

The dross or scoria of metals, which with- 

draws or separates from them in refining. 

See Prov. xxv. 4. Isa, i. 22, 25. Ezek. 

xxii. 18, 19. Observe that in Ezek. 

xxii. 18, thirteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 

dices read 2D). . 





3 Ξ ΞΟ 


SHAD ον ᾿ 

1. To bow, or bow down to the ground. occ. 
Isa. xliv. 15, 17, 19. xlvi. 6. In almost 
all the oriental languages it signifies, not 
only to fall upon the knees as a mark of 
respect, but also to touch the ground with 
the forehead, as is, to this day, commonly 
practised by the eastern nations in their 
acts of adoration. It doth not however 
mean so profound an act of worship as 
what is expressed by mnnwn (which 
denotes the prostration of the whole body 
on the ground), as is evident from Isa. 

~ xliy. 17. xlvi. 6. 

iJ. Chald. 130 The same. Dan. ii. 46. iii. 
5, 6, 11, & al. freq. 

The Verb has the same sense in Arabic, 
and hence their N. 11p0 4 place of pro- 
stration or worship, particularly a Maho- 
metan one, whence the Gr. and Latin 
names, in the middle ages, Μασγίδιον, 
and Meschida, the Spanish Meschita, the 
Italian Meschita, and Moschéa, the 

5 French Mosquée, and Eng. Mosque. 

ats) 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies, 10 gain, or acquire to oneself, 
make one’s own, to appropriate. AsaN. 
fem. 1530 A peculium, a peculiar pro- 
perty or treasure. Exod. xix. 5. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 3. Eccles. ii. 8. Mal. iii. 17, where 
Eng. mary. special treasure. 

Der. The Latin stngulus, singularis, whence 

_ Eng. single, singular, &c. 

jd 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. masc. plur. 
130 Great men, princes, nobles. It 
seems a foreign word, for it occurs not 
in Scripture till the time of Isaiah and 

- Jeremiah, and in the books written be- 
fore the captivity always means a prince 
or noble among the Assyrians or Chal- 
deans. See inter al. Isa. xli. 25. Jer. 
li. 23, 28, 57. Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23. 
Dan. ii. 48. iii. 2, 8. Ezra ix. 2. Neh. 
ii. 16. I suspect the word to be a deri- 
vative from the Chaldee Verb *3D or 
82D 70 be great. Comp. under 8a and 
mw. 

ad 

I. In Kal, To shut, shut up, shut in, to close, 
enclose. See Gen. ii. 21. vii. 16. xix. 6. 
Exod. xiv. 3. Josh. vi. 1. On Ezek. xliv. 
2, see Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. 
p. 329. In Niph. To be shut, shut out. 
Num. xii. 14, 15. Isa. xlv. 1. In Hiph. 
To cause to be shut up, to give up, δυο 
over. See Lev. xiii. 4, Deut. xxiii. 15. 
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xxxii. 30. Ps. xxxi. 9. lxxviii. 48, 50,62. - 
Lam. ii. 7. Amos i. 6, & al. As Ns. 
“210 Close confinement. occ. Ezek. xix. 9. 
5120 An enclosure. occ. Hos, xiii. 8. Nap 
tor, The enclosure or integument of 
their heart, their pericardium. So Homer, 
‘Tl. xi. lin. 115, of the lion,—amaadoy re 
oP ἡτὸρ awyvea, he tears out their ten- 
der hearts. “Δ A place of confinement, 
a prison, Isa. xxiv. 22. Ps. exlii. 8. Fem. 
plur. ΠῚ Δ Prisons. Ps. xviii. 46. As 
a N. fem. ΔΘ An enclosure, a border. 
Exod. xxv. 25. 1 K. vii. 28, ἃ al. freq. 

II. As a N. Δ 4 smith, a lock-smith, or 
the like. So Buatorfin Lexic. “ Claus- 
trarius, Faber ferrarius.” occ. 2 Κι. xxiv. 
14, 16. Jer. xxiv. 1. xxix. 2. The LXX 
render it, 2 K. xxiv. 14, by cuyxacovra 
an encloser; the Vulg. in all the pass- 
ages above cited, by clusor, or inclusor, 
by which is rather meant ἃ setter of pre- 
cious stones, seals, or the like, than a 
coarser workman; and perhaps this is 
the better interpretation. 

III. As a Participle paoul, 30, frequently 
joined with am Gold, seems to denote 
close, solid, massive, beaten close by the 
hammer, or sheet-gold. What is called 
yup Ἐπὶ 1 K. vi. 20, is expressed 
2 Chron. iii. 8, by 21 am Good gold. — 
The LXX in 1 K. vi. 20, render 11D by 
συγκεκλείσμενῳ, in 1 K. vii. 49, by συγ- 
κλειομενας», ver. 80, by συγκλεισα; by 
all which words, perhaps, they intended 
to convey the idea of close, soltd. ὙἹΔῸ is 
once used as a participial N. without ant, 
for solid gold, Job xxviii, 15. 

snip Occurs not as a V. but as.a N. 3D 
A violent shower, say the Lexicons, which 
makes men shut themselves wp in their 
houses. occ. Prov. xxvii. 15. But might 
not the words “Ὁ t/a be better and 
more literally rendered, zx a day of shut- 
ting up, i. e. when men shut themselves 
up? The LXX translate them ev ἡμέρᾳ 
ειμερινη, in a winter's day, and the 
Vulg. in die frigoris, in a day of cold. 

ἽΡ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, Zo obstruct or stop up a way 
or any opening, to shut up adoor. See 
Castell. 

I. As a Ν. 1 4 clog or logger, probably 
such an one as used to be put on the feet 
of fugitive slaves, or other malefactors. 
(See Scott on Job.) occ. Job xiii. 27. 
xxxili. 11, In the former of which pass- 
ages the LXX, by rendering it κωλυματι 














ὙἼ0Ξ5 
an ca seem to have given nearly 
the idea of the Heb. word. Comp. Ec- 

clus. xxxiii. 28, or 30. 

If. As a N. ‘pb, and once, Gen. xlix. 6, 
in Reg. 1D. 

1. A secret, something kept close, or shut 

᾿ up, as it were. Proy. xi. 13. xx. 19. xxv. 
9. Amos iii. 7, & al. 

2. A secret or separate assembly. See Gen. 
xlix. 6. Psal. Ixxxix. 8. cxi. 1. Jer. 
vi. 11. xv. 17. xxiii. 18, 22. Prov. xv. 22. 

po 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, To loosen, let loose, and is par- 
ticularly applied το ἃ garment or robe. 
As a N. μὴ A loose kind of garment, a 
shirt, a smock. «80 the LXX render the 
word in Jud. by Σινδονᾶς and Obovia, 
and the Vulg. throughout by Sindonem 
and Sindonas. occ. Jud. xiv. 12, 13. 
Proy. xxxi. 24. Isa. iii. 23. Shirts of 
linen, cotton or gauze are still worn by 

the Turks and Moors, and by persons 
of condition among the roving Arabs, 
and in Arabia Felix. For more on this 

subject see Shaw’s Travels, p. 228 ; Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 416, ἄς. ; 
and Niebuhr’s Description de l’Arabie, 
p. 54, ἄς. 

Der. Gr. Σινδων, Lat. Sindon. 

1D 

Occurs not as a V. in the Heb. Bible, but 

' in the Chaldee Targums frequently, and 

᾿ signifies, 710 order, dispose, arrange, &c. 
Comp. 7. , 

I. As a N. mase. plur. OD Rows. occ. 
Job x. 22; where it seems, from the 
connection, to mean the rays, beams, or 
columns of light, intermixed with, and 
penetrating the stagnating, torpid air, or 
darkness ; the LXX accordingly explain 
the word by geyyos light, splendour. 

Il. Asa N. ὙΦ A gallery consisting of 
a row or range of pillars, a colonnade, 
such as the eastern houses, to this day, 
generally have above stairs, and with 
which gallery all the upper chambers com- 
municate. So Busbequius speaking of 
the house he had hired at Constantinople, 
Epist. iii, p. 151. Cubicula—omnia in 
‘porticum habent aditum. Comp. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 208. occ. Jud. iii. 23, And 

‘Ehud went out (of the m*>y or chamber 

of cooling namely, see ver. 20, and comp. 
Jer. “xxii. 13.) Hs IDM (not, I think, 
through the porch, as we render, and 
as Dr. Shaw seems to have understood 
it, but) into the gallery, and he shut the 
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olding doors of the chamber upon him, 
ἐπ: ocked A sae Comp. δα under 
ΟΣ IV. 

1D 

Occurs not as a V. but 

I. As a N. ὑπὸ Round, of a round form. 
occ. Cant. vii. 2. 

II. ὝΠΟ ma 4 prison, from the round 
form of the building, q. d. a round-house. 
Gen. xxxix. 20, & al. 

MD ; 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to be, 10 cover, clothe, or thie like. 

I. As a N. fem. in Reg. mp A garment, 
vesture. So the LXX Περιξολην, Vulg. 
Pallium. occ. Gen. xlix. 11, where ob- 
serve that the Samaritan Pentateuch has 
wos. . 

II. As aN. mon A covering, a vail. So 
LXX Καλύμμα, and Vulg. Velamen. 
occ. Exod. xxxiv. 33, 34, 35. 

III. Chald. As a N. pro Sivan. A name 
given bythe Jews, after the captivity, to 
the third month, which nearly answers 
our May, O. S. It seems a derivative 
from the Chaldee Verb ΠῚ to rejoice, be 
glad, because in that month all things 
rejoice, as it were, and appear glad. 
Once; Esth. viii: 9. 

and 

I. To drag, draw by force or violence. occ. 
2 Sam. xvii. 13. Jer. xxii. 19. xlix. 20. 

II. To pull, as dogs do with their teeth at a 
carcase. occ. Jer. xv. 3. So the LXX 
εἰς διασπάσμιον for pulling in pieces, 
Vulg. ad lacerandum to tear, lacerate. 

Ili. As a N. fem. plur. mand Rags*, 
pieces of cloth torn from the rest. occ. 
Jer. xxxviii. 11, 12. So the LXX faxy 
tatters, rags, from ῥησσω to tear. 

ππῦ : 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, To sweep or scrape off. occ. 
Ezek. xxvi. 4; so Vulg. radam. As a N. 
md Offscouring, refuse, Tlepi ya. occ. 
Lam. iii. 45. Fem. np The same. occ. 
Ps. Ixxx. 17. Isa. v.. 25; where the 
LXX render mmp> by ὡς κόπρια, so the 
Vulg. quasi stercus, as dung, thus like- 
wise Eng. Marg. ; and the former pass- 
age may be rendered, It is burnt with 

Jive as refuse, i.e. such refuse stuffas the 

eastern people use for fuel to this day +. 
So asa N. mase. plur. D’mp. oce. Isa. 
xxxiii. 12, mp2 as refuse they shall be 
burnt with fire. But comp. under mp2. 


* From the Saxon hnacove torn. Johnson. 
+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 254, &c. 
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Ij. In Kal, To sweep off, remove entirely. 
Spoken of a person. occ. Ps. lii. 7. In 
Niph. 10 be thus swept off or away. 
Spoken of persons or nations. occ. Deut. 
xxvili. 63. Prov. ii. 22, 

III. Of a house, To demolish or raze it to 
the ground. occ. Proy. xy: 25. (where 
LXX xalacre plucketh down) 2 K. xi. 6; 
non from demolishing, i. 6. that it be not 
demolished. Comp. nd). 

Der. To sack, French saccager. 

AND 

To sweep, drive, as a violent shower of rai 
doth. As a Participle act. occ. Prov. 
xxvili. 3. Such a shower is in Arabic 
called πο, and MND. See Schultens 
on Proy. In Niph. To be swept off or 
away. occ. Jer, xlvi. 15. 

Der. 7 sweep, swoop, swap, swift, scoop. Qu? 

πο 

in general, 700 move to and_fro. 

I, Intransitively, 70 go about, wander to and 
JSro. oce. Jer, xiv. 18. But comp. Eng. 
Marg. Targum, Lowth and Blaney on 
the text. Also, Transitively, To traverse, 
go about, or pass freely up and down a 
country..occ. Gen. xxxiv. 10, 21. xlii. 34. 
Montanus renders the word in these 
passages by circueo to go about. 

IJ. As a Participle or participial N. ἽΠῚ 

and nbd One who travels up and down 
Jor the purposes of traffic, or to sell his 
wares, as the hawkers and pedlars do 
among us, so a trader, chapman, mer- 
chant, circulator, circumforaneus. Gen. 
xxili, 16. xxxvii. 28. Prov, xxxi. 14. 
As Ns. ἡπῷὸ A place of traffic, a mart 
whither such traders come. 158. xxiii. 3. 
Also, Merchandise, traffic. Prov. iii. 14. 
xxxi. 18. Isa, xlv.14. As a N. fem. in 
Reg. mind A mart. Ezek. xxvii. 12. 
ver. 15, Many countries {7 nit (were) 
the mart of thy hand or power, or thou 
hast their ces iy ik or commerce in thy 
power. So ver. 21, 77 “np Merchants 
of, or in, thy power. 
The Greek V. ἐμπορευομαι (from ev an, 
and wsiew to. pass), by which the LXX 
constantly render ὝΠΟ in the texts cited 
from Genesis under Sense I. and the re- 
lated Ns, Eywmogos and Eysropia, which 
they generally use for it in other pass- 
sages, nearly express the idea of the Heb. 
word, 

111, As aN. fem. snp A small shield, a 
target or buckler, which is moved every 
way for the defence of the body, parma, 
parmula. oce. Ps. xci. 4. y 
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IV. AsaN. fem. minb occ. Esth. i. 6... It 
seems to denote ““ that fine variegated 
marble, where the veins are irregular, 
and the streaks of different colours run- 
ning backwards and forwards, to and fro.” 
Bate. ‘* Quid si hoc marmor lineis hue 
illuc trajicientibus notatum? Sic enim 
imitarentur vias mercatorum que huc illuc 
transmeant.” Gusset in ww.  C, 

mind To flutter, palpitate, move irregularly 
and repeatedly up and down, as the heart 
of a person in great distress. occ. Psal. 
xxxvill. 11; where LXX. erapaydy and 
Vulg. conturbatum est, 2s disturbed, 
French Translat. est agité ga et la, ἐξ 
agitated this way and that. 

This last application clearly shews the ideal 
meaning of the Root. 

wnp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. 
wnp ““ Corn growing of its own accord, 
without a new ploughing and sowing, in 
the third year after a seed time, for what 
groweth in the second year is calledmap.” 
Cocceius. The LXX render the word by 
Ta ανατελλοντὰ what springs up, Vulg. 
by que sponte nascuntur what groweth 
spontaneously. Once, 2 K. xix. 29, The 
corresponding word in Isa. xxxvii. 30, is 
Ὁ (which see): and from the sense of 
the Root pnw in Arabic, namely igh, 
tall (see Castell), and from the LXX 
and Vulg. Translation of our N. tno, 
the idea of the word seems to be to 
spring, spring up, or the like. 

mop 

This word seems nearly related to Mow to 
decline, go out of the way. As a parti- 
ciple or participial N. masc. plur. mop 
Decliners, such as turn aside. Once, Ps. 
ci. 3; where LXX παραξάσεις trans- 
gressions, Jerome declinationes declinings. 

10 ; 

I. To overspread, cover, hide, as with a yail, 

ἃς, to vail, overshadow. See Exod. xl. 3. 

1 K. viii. 7. Ps. cxxxix. 13. (Comp. Job 

x. 11.) Job xxxviii. 8. xl.17, or 22, As 

a N. 4p and Jip A tabernacle, SHKOX. 

Ps. xxvik 5. Ixxvi. 3. xlii, 5; where 

LXX σκηνης, and Vulg. tabernaculi, and 

4D is mentioned as parallel to nds ma 

the house of the Aleim. ‘jd A covert or 

den, as of a lion. Ps. x. 9. As ἃ N. fem. 

12D, plur.. map A pavilion, booth, bower, 

tabernacle, covert, or the like.  Psal. 

xvill. 12. Jon. iv.5. Ley. xxiii. 42, 43. 

Job xxxviii. 40. Isa. i. 8; where observe 

that little temporary Jooths or huts are 
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still usually erected: in the eastern gar- 
dens for the sake of watching them. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 454, 
and Bp. Lowth. Our translators render 
mpd in 1 K. xx. 12, 16, by pavilions ; but 
it probably means no more than slight 
temporary booths made with the boughs of 
trees, the shade of which, even the great 
men in the hot eastern countries. still 
sometimes prefer to the accommodation 
of a house or tent. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. iii. p. 50, ὅς. Amos 
v. 26, And ye have borne nad the taber- 


mic) 

life Motaz, complained of Saleh, the 
Turkish chief, He has torn my vatl, to 
express with decency, He has dishonour- 
ed me.” Comp. Harmer’s Outlines, 
p. 16, and under toy II. Also, 4 cover- 
ing, overshadowing, as of a cloud. Ps. ev. 
39. As aN. fem, in Reg. n3Dn, A cover- 
ing. Ezek. xxviii. 13. As aN. 9), or, 
according to the Kerz, and about twenty 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 012 (in the 
form of a Participle Huph.) Somethin 
overspread, a covert, shelter. occ. 2 κῃ 
xvi. 18. 


nacles or shrines of your Molech. We\It. To cover, protect, defend. Psal. y. 12. 


have ‘the plain traces of this idolatrous 


xci. 4, cxl. 8. 


custom among the Egyptians. Thus He-|Hence Greek Zaxos A shield. ; 
rodotus, lib. ii. cap. 63, speaking of the | III. 7 cover, overspread, with wrath, dark- 


idol worshipped at Papremis, says, To δὲ 
ayarua eo εν NHQs μικρῷ ξυλινῳ κα- 
τακεχρυσώμενῳ τροεκχομιζδσι τὴ woe 


ness, or misery. Job iii. 23, (where the 
Vulg.circumdedit tenebris hath surround- 
ed with darkness). Lam. iii. 43, 44 


pain es ἀλλο οἰκημα. The image being in|IV. In Hiph. joined with von ns, To cover 


a small temple of wood gilt, they (i. e. 
some of the priests) carry out, the day 
before, to another building.” So Diodo- 
rus Siculus, lib. i. towards the end, Kaz’ 
ενιαυῖον--αρα τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις τὸν NE- 
ὩΝ te Ais πτεραίδσθαι τὸν τοῖαμιον εἰς 
ΤῊ Λιξυην, καὶ μεθ ἡμερας τινας πάλιν 
ἐπιστρέφειν, ὡς εξ Αἰθιοπιας του Θεου ma- 
povros. Among the Egyptians the shrine 
of Jupiter is annually transported over 
the river (Nile) into Libya, and after 
some days returns, as if the god himself 
were come from Ethiopia.” See Homer, 
Il. i. lin. 420, &c. and Eustathius on that 
place, and Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. i. 
cap. 23; from whom, it appears that 
the Romans had, in their Pompa, similar 
customs of carrying their idols*. As a 
N. Jon A covering, a vail. Exod. xxvi. 36, 
37, & al. Comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 
Isa. xxii. 8, TT JOO ns dan And the 
vail of Judah shall be removed. Schultens 
(De Defect. Ling. Heb. p. 427, § 258, 
&c.) shews from the Arabian writers, 
that the image of tearing or taking away 
the vail is borrowed from the unhappy 
state of the eastern virgins or matrons, 
when they are affronted, violated, and 
treated with all kind of insult and con- 
tumely, and that therefore removing the 
_ vail of Judah expresses the utmost misery 
and. ignominy. To what he has pro- 
duced, I add from Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orient. p. 643, col. 1, article Moraz, 
ἃς, that ““ Cabihah, the mother of Kha- 
* Comp. Selden De Diis Syris, syntag. i. p. 116’ 
and Calmet's Dictionary in enea. ae 





his feet. oce. Jud. iii. 24. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3, 
or 4. According to the Targum, Vul- 
gate, and perhaps the LXX, this phrase 
means to ease nature, “5 purgare alyum, 
purgare ventrem,” Vulg. It seems how- 
ever very improbable that Eglon should 
be at this business in a chamber of cool- 
ing. But we learn from Dr. Pococke, that 
in Egypt they often lie in those cool saloons 
that have cupolas to let in the air, having 
their beds brought on the sophas. And 
the heat of the eastern countries, at noon, 
is so great, in the summer time, that the 
people frequently lie down to sleep in the 
middle of the day, especially asthe of de- 
licacy; and so they did anciently, as 
appears by the instance of Ishbosheth, 
2 Sam. iv. 5, 7. And it is probable from 
the circumstances of the story, Jud. iii. 
that the servants of Eglon apprehended 
that he was doing the same, and that 
this was what they meant, ver. 24, by his 
covering his feet, as they used anciently to 
do when they lay down to sleep in the 
summer time. See Ruth iii. 7, The text 
in Judges clears the sense of the other in 
1 Sam. xxiv. 4, Mr. Sale on the Koran, 
Note b, p. 295, ch. xxiv. says, ‘ Sleep- 
ing at noon is a coinmon custom in the 
East, and all hot countries.” So Niebuhr, 
Description de l’ Arabie, p. 6, ** Comme 
pendant le solstice d’été, ἅς. As during 
the height of summer, the sun is almost 
perpendicularly over Arabia, it is gene- 
rally so hot in July and August, that, 
unless in a case of urgent necessity, no 
one travels from eleven in the morning 
till three in the afternoon: the Arabs 
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rarely work during that tine; they uswal-| - 


ly spend it im sleeping in a souterrain, 
which admits the wind from the top to 
make the air circulate. This is likewise 
the custom at Bagdad, in the island of 
Charej, and perhaps in other towns of 
that country.”’ See more on this subject 
in Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 166, 
δα. 

V. Transitively, To overspread, smear over, 
as oil or ointment. occ. Deut. xxviii. 40. 
2 Sam. xiv. 2. Mic. vi. 15. With a fol- 
lowing, To anoint with, oil namely. occ. 
Ezek. xvi. 9. Absolutely, 70 anoint one- 
self. Ruth iii. 3. 2 Sam. xii. 20. Dan. x. 3. 
Transitively, Zo anoint another. occ. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 15. In Niphs To be 
anointed as a prince or ruler. occ. Prov. 
viii. 23; where Theodotion mpoxeyetpio- 
μαι I have been appointed, and Vulg. or- 
dinata sum: So Ps. ii. 6, 95m "55 "51 
And 1 am anointed (for) king. So the 
LXX taking the Verb as in Niph. Eyw 
de xaresadyy Βασίλευς, and Vulg. Ego 
autem constitutus sum Rex, But I am ap- 
pointed king. The final » in "350. may 
be paragogic, as in the name pty ‘D>n 
Ps. cx. 4. (comp. Heb. vii. 1, 2.) and as 
in y2 Master (sing.) Exod. xxi. 29, 34, 
36. xxii. 10, 11, 13, 14. But the LXX 
here having ὑπ᾽ avrg, and the Vulg. 
Translator ab eo, dy him, seem to have 
read 195m. As aN. masce. plur. t»5%p3 
Anointed princes, sovereigns. occ. Josh. 
xiii. 21. (called »25n Kings. Num. xxxi. 8.) 
Ps, Ixxxiii. 12. Ezek. xxxii. 30. Mic. 
v. 4, or 5. As a N. for A little pot, 
cruise or phial of oil for anointing. occ. 
2 K. iv. 2; where, however, the LXX 
and Vulg. take J\Ds for a Verb, the for- 
mer rendering the Heb. pow 71D toe 55 
by ὅτι αλλ' ἡ ὁ αλειψόμαι erator except 
oil with which I may anoint myself; and 
the latter by nisi parum olei quo ungar, 
except a little oil with which 1 may be 
anointed. And considering the pathos 
with which we may well suppose the 
woman spake, I know not whether this 
is not the better interpretation of the 
Heb. But the reader will judge for 
himself. 


VI. maa map Succoth Benoth. The sacred 


historian, in recounting the idolatrous 
worship of the heathen people, whom the 
king of Assyria transplanted into the 
cities of Samaria, 2 K. xvii. observes, 
ver. 30, that the men of Babylon made 
mia mo. The words may be literally 





rendered The tabernacles of the daughters 
or young women; or if ΓΤ) be taken as 
the name of a female idol from 132 to 
build up, procreate children ,then the words 
will express The tabernacles sacred to the 
productive powers feminine; and, agree- 
ably to this latter exposition, the Rabbins 
say the emblem was a hen and chickens. 
But however this be, there is little reason 
to doubt, but these ΠῚ were tabernacles, 
wherein young women exposed them- 
selves to prost#ution in honour of the 
. Babylonish goddess Mylitta. Herodotus, 
lib. 1. cap. 199, gives a particular ac- 
count of this detestable service. “Εἰ 
young woman of the country (of Baby- 
on, says he) must once in her life sit at 
the temple of Aphrodité, or Venus (whom 
he afterwards tells us the Assyrians ‘call- 
ed Mylitta), and prostitute herself to some 
stranger. Those who are rich, and so 
disdain to mingle with the crowd, present 
themselves before the temple in covered 
chariots, attended by a great retinue. But 
the generality of the women sit near the 
- temple, having crowns of *cord upon 
‘their heads, some continually coming, 
others going. ‘ Ropes are held by them 
in such a manner as to afford a free pass- 
age among the women, that the stran-~ 
gers may choose whom they like. A 
woman who has once seated herself in 
this place, must not return home till some 
stranger has cast money ‘into her lap, 
led her from the temple, and defiled her. 
The stranger who throws the. money 
must say, I invoke the goddess Mylitta for 
thee. ‘The money, however small a sum 
it be, must not be refused t, because it 
is appointed to sacred uses. The woman 
must follow the first man that offers, 
and not reject him ; and after prostitution, 
having now duly honoured the goddess, 
she is dismissed to her own house. In 
Cyprus, adds the historian, they have the 
same custom§.” And this abomination 
implied by ni22 ΠῚΞῸ the men of Baby- 


* So Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1681, edit. Amstel. 
Θωμίγγι δ᾽ ἐςετσται ἕχαςη. Each of the women is 
crowned with a cord.” 

+ See Baruch, vi. 43. 

ΓΑ like desecration among the Egyptians or 
Canaaniles was probably one reason of the laws, 
Deut. xxiii. 18, 19. See Lev. xix. 29. 8 

§ So Justin, lib. xviii. cap. 5. “ Mos erat” Cy- 
priis, virgines ante nuptias statutis diebus dotalem 
pecuniam quasituras, in questum ad litus maris 
mittere, pro reliqua pudicitia libamenta Veneri so- 
luturas.” ; 
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. fon brought with them into the country 
of Samaria. The Babylonish Μυλιττα, 
Mylitta, i. e. snv>1n signifies. The Pro- 
creatriz, from the Chald. x To pro- 
create; and both the name of the idol 
and the execrable service performed to 
her honour, shew that by Mylitta was 
originally intended the procreative or pro- 
ductive power of nature, or of the heavens, 
the Αφροδιη of the Greeks, and Venus 
of the baat, 

“A very learned author+ of our own 
nation (say the writers of the Universal 
Hist. vol. xvii. p. 295.) imagines that 
some traces of the Succoth-Benoth—may 
be found in Sicca Venerea, the name of 
a city in Numidia, not far from the bor- 
ders of Africa Propria. The name itself 
bears a near allusion to the obscene cus- 
tom above taken notice of (i.e. prosti- 
tution), and seems to have been transport- 
ed from Pheenicia. Nor can this well be 
disputed, when we consider that here 


was a temple where women were obliged} 


to purchase their marriage-money by the 
prostitution of their bodies.” 

See also Vossius De Orig. et Progr. Idol. 
lib. i. cap. 22. 

420 To cover, overshadow or protect, com- 
pletely or entirely. Exod. xxv. 20. Ezek. 
xxviii. 14, 16, & al. As a N. 430, or, 
as eighteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read, 1210 A covering, shelter; so LXX 
προφυλακας, Vulg. umbracolum. < It 
denotes the tortoise or shed under which 
the besiegers covered themselves.’ Bp. 
Newcome. occ. Nah. ii. 5. 

yp20 To protect, defend repeatedly. occ. 
‘Isa. ix..10, or 11, Jehovah Ἀλιῶν shall exalt 
the oppressors of Rezin against him, and 
‘JD2d” shall protect or defend his enemies. 
Isa. xix. 2, ‘n2020) And I will defend 
Egyptians against Egyptians, and they 
shall fight every man against his brother. 

- Thus Bate, but Qu ? 

dad 

To pervert, turn away from its true end or 
purpose. 2 Sam. xv. 31. In Niph. and 

_ Hiph.. To be perverse, act perversely or 

foolishly. Gen. xxxi. 28. 1 Sam. xiii. 13. 
xxvi. 21, &al. Asa N. 52D A fool, per- 

_ werse. Eccles. x.3. Asa N. fem. mbap 
Perverseness, folly. Eccles. ii. 3, 12. 

Hence the Greek σκελλος, σκόλιος, σκαλήη- 
νος, oblique, distorted, which words may 
* See the beginning of Lucretius’s first’book De 


Rerum Natura, and above, under 51 IV. 
. t Selden De Diis Syr. syntag. ii. cap. 7, whom see. 
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serve to confirm the true meaning of the 
Heb. bap. 

1D : Μ» 

The radical idea of this very difficult Root, 
which in the’ common Lexicons has 
senses assigned to it which seem utterly 
irreconcileable, is, I think, T'o lay up, lay 
in store, store or treasure up. it occurs 
not however as a V. strictly in this sense, 
but hence 

I. As a Participle Hiph. or participial.N» 
3200 Laying in store, frugal, thrifty, i.e. 
one who 7s obliged to be so by the slender- 
ness of his fortune, Homo frugi. occ. 
Eccles. iv. 13. ix. 15, 16; in which pass- 
ages the LXX render it by wevys, which 

roperly means one who gains his liveli- 
Lae by his labour; and so lives sparing- 
lyt. Isa. xl. 20, son 72007 he who is 
frugal in oblation (religion) ,—for the sub- 
ject here seems to be their Teraphim, 
Penates or household-gods, which the 
idolators prepared at their own private 
expence. Comp. Isa. xliv. 13, and Vi- 
tringa. AsaN. fem. plur. miazpn Re- 
posttories, magazines, stere-houses. occ. 
2 Chron. xvi. 4. xxxll. 28. ΠΣ ἣν 
Cities of stores, store-céties. occ. Exod. 
i. 11. 1 K..ix. 19. 2 Chron.. viii. 4. 
xvii. 12, So, perhaps, Dent. viii. 9, 
A land where thou shalt not eat bread, 
nizpma by means of a magazine or ma- 
gazines, as in Egypt. As a participial N. 
320 A store-keeper, ahouse-steward, Οἰκο- 
γομος. occ. Isa. xxii. 15. Fem. niap, 4 
store= or house-keeper, Proma conda. occ. 
1 K.i. 2,4. 

II. In Kal, To profit, to lay up, as it were, 
something in store. It is used either abso- 
lutely, oce. Job xy. 3; or with 5, oce. 
Job xxii. 2. xxxy. 3. Also, In Kal, or 
Niph. 10 be profited. occ. Job xxxiy. 9. 
Eccles. x. 9, He who removeth stones 2%, 
must labour in them, and he who cleavet ἦ 
wood ἘΞᾺ 320) shall be profited by it. A 
man must take pains to accomplish any 
business ; and if he does so, he shall reap 
the fruits of his labour. | 

III. In Hiph. followed by the Particle py 
with, To lay up, i.e. an interest or fa- 
vour, wth any one. occ. Job xxii, 21, 
Lay up, or procure (an interest) now 
with him, and be at peace. 

IV. In Hiph, 10 lay up, as it were, in a 
store-house, occ. Ps. cxxxix. 3, ΠΣΣΌΣ 
Thou layest or treasurest up al/ my ways 
or actions, i. e. not only art acquainted 

+ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Meng. 
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with them, as our Translation, but layest 
them wp by thee, to be one day brought 
into judgement, whether they be good, or 
whether they be evil. 

V. In Hiph. with > and an infinitive V. 
following, 7 lay up, as it were, in order 
to do, to have in readiness, in promptu 
habere. occ. Num. xxii. 30. Have I had 
it in readiness, have I been ready or apt 
to do thus to thee? 

Thus have I taken notice of all the passages 
wherein this Root occurs, and in the 
explanation of them have been much 
obliged to Schultens’s MS. Orig. Heb. 
though I have not exactly followed his 
expositions. 

3D 

I. To close, shut, shut up. occ. Gen. viii. 2. 
Psal, Ixiii. 12. Isa. xix. 4. 

II. Chald. from Heb. s>w, To hire. occ. 
Ezra iy. 5. 

Der. A scar. Gr. Σχιρῥος, whence schirrus, 
schirrosity. Lat. Sacer (Qu?), whence 
sacred, consecrate, &c. 

ap 

In Arabic it signifies to be silent, “4 siluit, 
tacuit.” Castell. In Heb. it occurs not 
as a V. in Kal, but in Niph. or Hiph. 
To be silent, keep silence. Once, Deut. 
xxvii. 9; where the LXX Σιώπα he silent. 

Hence old French escouter, Qu? whence 
Eng. scout. 

bp 

In general, To raise, elevate, exalt. 

I. In Kal, To raise up, as heaps of ,corn. 
oce. Jer. 1. 26.—as a highway. occ. Isa. 
lvii. 14. lxii. 10; in which three pass- 
ages the Eng. Translation renders it, 
cast up. So likewise in Ps. Ixviii. 5, the 
LXX explain it by ὁδοπόιησατε, and 
Vulg. by Iter facite make a way; but 
comp. under Sense VI. As a N, fem. 
mbpn A raised or high way. See Isa. 
xlix. 11. Ixii. 10. freq. occ. 

Il. 70 cast or throw up, as besiegers do a 
bank against a besieged city. See Job 
xix. 12) xxx. 12: 

III. AsaN. 5p A basket in which things 
are heapedup. Gen. xl. 16, 17, 18*, & 
al. freq. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. ΠΟ Elevations 
or exaltations, as of the ἘΞ" 3312 orbs of 
the fixed stars or planets (comp. under 
232 1); for, as Eliphaz in Job xxii. 12, 
See ἘΞ" 3515 ws the head of the stellar 
Jluxes, 195°9 how high they are. oce. Jud. 

* Comp. Homer, Ul. ix. lin. 217; Virgil, Aen. i. 

lin. 704. 
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v. 20, The stars >m>onn from their ele- 
vations, or elevated situations (de exalta- 
tionibus suis, Montanus), fought against 
Sisera. How so? By having their in- 
fluence on the atmosphere supernaturally 
increased in such a manner as to occasion 
those heavy rains that swelled the river 
Kishon, so as to sweep away Sisera’s ar- 
my, as it follows in thetext. Dr. Shaw, 
Travels, p. 274, tells us, “ In travelling 
under the S. E. brow of that mountain 


(Carmel), I had an opportunity of see- 


ing the sources of the r¢ver Kishon, three 
or four of which lye within less than a 
furlong of each other, and are called Ras 
el Kishon, or the head of Kishon. These 
alone, without the lesser contributions 
nearer the sea, discharge water enough to 
form a river half as big as the 7575. 
During, likewise, the rainy season, all 
the water which falls on the eastern side 
of the mountain, or upon the rising ground 
to the southward, empties itself into it in 
a number of torrents, at which conjunc- 
tures it overflows its banks, acguires a 
wonderful rapidity, and carries all before 
it. And it wight be at such a conjunc- 
ture as this, when the stars (Jud. v. 20.) 


are said to fight against Sisera, viz. by 


bringing an abundance of rain, whereby 
the Kishon was so occasionally high and 
rapid, as to sweep away the host of Sisera, 
in attempting to ford it.” Thus far the 
Doctor. But still the modern philoso- 
pher will object, that the stars, including 
the planets, have no natural influence or 
efficiency at allin causing rain. I answer, 
that is certainly more than he knows. 
One of the principal causes of rain is an 
alteration in the state of the atmosphere ; 
and, no doubt, such a quantity of ght as 
proceeds from, or is put in action by, the 
stars and planets taken together, must.at 
all times have a considerable effect upon 
it; especially since the planet Jupiter 
alone, when near his opposition to the 


sun, gives so strong a light as to cast ἃ. 


very perceptible shadow, as may be ea- 
sily observed. A supernatural increase, 
therefore, of this ight of the stars and 
planets (and to this I think Deborah al- 
ludes, Jud. v. 20.) must have had a pro- 
portionably greater effect on the atmo- 
sphere,.and might, for aught the wisest 


man upon earth can affirm to the con- 
trary, occasion violent rains ; and-fram 


the words of Deborah, we have the high+ 
est reason to think it actually did so at 


a. ΞΟ 
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the defeat of Sisera, Real philosophy 

makes men modest, and sensible of the 

deficiency of their knowledge, and, I 

will add, disposes them humbly to re- 

ceive instruction from HIM who made 
the heavens and the earth, and all things 
therein; and to protect what I have 
above written from the sneers of the half- 
learned Sciolist, I shall subjoin the words 
of that great and accurate observer of 
nature, * Boerhaave, who, speaking of 
the causes of meteors, has these words : 

* Perhaps also the different aspects of the 

planets may contribute to this effect,” i.e. 

of uniting the primary particles of water, 

which before ‘floated separately in the at- 
mosphere, and so occasion rain, snow, and 
hail: 

mark of the Rev. William Jones, Physio- 

logical Disquisitions, p. 188.  ‘‘ From 

the foregoing observations this one re- 
flection is obvious, and will be more so 
when we come to the experiments of 
electricity, that light and fire may have 
powerful effects in nature where they 
give no sensible heat : because it appears 
that they have other powers, besides that 
of agitating bodies with heat; and there- 
fore the light of the moon and stars may 
be working such effects as we little under- 
stand or think of, although no heat is dis- 

coverable in their rays.” . 

V. AsaN. fem. plur. fn Fe Risings, ascents, 
i. e. stairs. So LXX Avabaoess, and 
Vulg. Gradus. occ. 2 Chron. ix. 11. 

VI. 70 raise, elevate, perhaps asthe voice 
in singing. occ. Ps. Ixyiii.5, This sense 
best corresponds with the preceding 1", 
and “nt in the same verse. Hence the 
word m>p Selah, which occurs above se- 
venty times in the Psalms, and thrice in 
the prophet Habakkuk, always at the end 
of a sentence, but never in construction. 
It was most probably a note of music, 
or a direction to the singers in the 
temple service fo raise their voices or 
instruments, where it is inserted. Thus 
the LXX constantly render it by Aia- 
Ψψαλμα, which signifies a variation in 
singing and melody, ““ Cantis et Melodie 

_ Immutatio.” Hederic. 

tbo I. Yo raise or cast up very high, asa 
way. occ. Jer. xviii. 15. Prov. xv. 19. 
As a participial N. bon A way so 
raised. occ, Isa. xxxv. 8. Comp. bo L. 

If. As a N. fem. πῦρ A work raised or 
thrown up, a high bank, a mount made 

* Chemistry, by Shaw, vol. i p. 405. 


To which I add an excellent re- |. 





SD 


for carrying of a siege. Our Eng. Trans- 
lation constantly renders it bank or mount. 
So the LXX, who were certainly much 
better acquainted with the ancient mili- 
tary art than any modern interpreter can 
pretend to be, generally translate it by 
Xwua or Προσχωμᾷ a mount, or by 
Χαραξ, α rampart, circumvallation. The 
Xwua, as used by the Greeks, is thus 
described by Abp. Potter, Antiquities of 
Greece, vol. ii. book iii. ch. 10. ‘* Xw- 
μα, agger, @ mount, which was raised so 
high, as to equal, if not exceed, the top 
of the besieged walls. The sides were 
walled in with bricks or stones, or se- 
cured with strong rafters to hinder it 
from falling; the fore part only, being by 
degrees to be advanced near the walls, re- 
mained bare. The pile itself consisted 
of all sorts of materials, as earth, timber, 
boughs, stones, &c.as Thucydides reports 
in the siege of Plataze: into the middle 
were cast only wickers and twigs of trees 
to fasten, and, as it were, cement the other 
parts: the whole fabrick of the mount is 
thus described by Lucan, lib. iil. 





Tune omnia laté 
Procumbunt nemora, et spoliantur robore silva ; 
Ut, cum terra levis mediam vigultaque molem 
Suspendant, struct4 laterum compage ligatam 
Arctet humum, pressus ne cedet turribus agger. 


—lIlveyot, turres, moveable towers of wood 
were usually placed upon the mount.— 
They were formed of several stories, which 
were able to carry not soldiers only, but 
all sorts of portable engines.” This ac- 
count of the Grecian Xwu« (which word, 
by the way, is a derivative from yew 


- to pour) may serve to shew with what 


propriety the V. pw to pour out, is - 
so frequently applied to the Heb. ποῦ, 

which probably did in like manner con- 

sist of all sorts of materials, earth, 

stones, rubbish, &c, thrown or poured 

out together. Hence, also, we may per- 

ceive in what sense yr xa nid$on the 

mounts approached the city, Jer. xxxii.. 
24; and how a mount might even stand 

in the ditch, 2 Sam. xx. 15; as likewise 

of what use trees were in constructing 

them, Jer. vi.6; and how they might 

be said to throw down the houses, Jer. 

xxxiii. 4. 


III. In Hith. 5$ynon (n and Ὁ being trans- 


posed) to raise oneself in insolent op- 


_ position, occ. Exod. ix. 17; where the 


insertion of the » in the Participle yhoo 
shews it to belong to this Root dp. 


»» 
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bobo 1. To exalt exceedingly or very much, 

i.e. in mind, to have a very high esteem 
for. occ. Prov. iv. 8. 

Il. Asa N. fem. plur. Προ Large bas- 
kets, in which many things were heaped 
together, such as were used by the grape- 
gatherers. So LXX καρίαλλον, and Vulg. 
cartallum. occ. Jer. vi. 9. Comp. above 
bp Ill. Thus Anacreon describes the 
inen and girls at a vintage as carrying 
the grapes on their shoulders in baskets. 
Ode ii. line 1, &c. , 

Tov MeAnvoyewra BoTouy 

TAAAPOIS Φφερεσιν Avdges, 

Mela παρθένων, ex’ wuwr. 
and before him Homer, Il. xviii. lin. 
567—8, 
Παρβενικαι δὲ καὶ ηἴθεοι, αἴαλα Φρονεοντες, 
ΠΛΈΚΤΟΙΣ ey TAAAPOISI Φερον μέλιηδεα καρπὸν. 


85D 

This Root is nearly related to >D, as 05 
to Noa, xan to man. Jt occurs not as 
a V. but as a Participle masc. plur. 
Huph. ἘΞ ΡΟ Conparable, to be com- 
pared. Once, Lam. iv. 2. Comp. under 
mo Il. 

ΡΟ 

It is variously rendered, but the most pro- 
bable explanation seems to be that which 
Schultens in his Comment on Job, and 
in his MS. Orig. Heb. proposes from 
the Arabic, namely, 10 shake or strike 
the ground with exultation, like a high- 
spirited prancing horse, ‘‘ 1>¥, (cum 
sad) in saltu terram (prioribus) pedibus 
percussit eguus.” Castell. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the LXX 
Translation yAaouyy, I leaped, and by 
the Targum wax I will exult. Once, 
Job vi. 10, nna mado And I would 
exult in agony or anguish, or in the ex- 
pectation. 

WD 

With a radical but mutable n. 

I. 70 strew, strew down, strew on the ground, 
lay prostrate, as enemies, sternere, pro- 
sternere. occ. Ps. cxix. 118. Lam. i. 15; 
where Montanus prostravit, French Trans- 
lat.a abatu has beaten down. 

II. In a Niph. sense, it is rendered, To be 
valued, estimated, compared ; but strictly 
signifies, 10 be strewed or laid on the 

ground, as the ancient’ merchants laid 
their commodities to be bartered or ex- 
changed for others; a method of traflic 
still practised by some nations to this 
day; as for instance, by the Moors and 








bo—n0 
Negroes of Africa, in bartering salt and 


various trinkets for gold*. occ. Job 


xxviii. 16, 19; in which verses the Valg. 
renders it by the words conferentur, com- 
ponentur, shall be conferred, compared, 
but literally shall be carried or placed to- 
gether; so the LXX in both by συμξα- 
σαχθησεῖαι, literally, shall be carried to 
the same place. τα 

Hence perhaps Eng. To sell, a sale. ᾿ 


Ill. As a N. fem. ‘nbn Fine flour, meal, 


which has been bolted or strewed through 
a sieve. Exod. xxix. 2. Num. vii. 13, 19. 
& al. freq. In Gen. xviii. 6, it seems 
used as a Participle paoul. fem. no nop 
Meal bolted or sifted. And by I K. iy. 
22, nop, when alone, signifies the coarser 
meal, no the finer flour. ΕΚ 


nbp 
The radical idea of this word seems to be, 


To loose, relax, remit ; whence with  fol- 
lowing, and prefixed either to the sin or 
sinner, it is used for pardoning or forgi- 
ving, but strictly denotes to loose or relax 
the chains, as it were, of sins, or to remit 
the punishment of them. See Exod. 
xxxiv. 9, Lev. iv. 20, 26, 35, (where 
Montanus, demittatur) Deut. xxix. 20. 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 5. The LXX frequently 


render the V. by a¢gsyus, which comes 


very near to the ideal meaning of the 
Heb. As aN. fem. nm>p, plur. m2 
and minbp, Remission, forgiveness. occ. 
Ps, exxx: 4. Neh. ix. 17. Dan. ix. 9. 
Hence Eng. Slack, slacken, and. perhaps 
to slake, “ to grow less tense, to be re- 
laxed.” Johnson. 


tobp 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 


meaning is uncertain, but as a N. bp 
A ladder. So the LXX κλιμαξ, and 
Vulg. scala. Once, Gen. xxviii. 12. 
Comp. John i. 51. Possibly 9D may be 
plural, strictly denoting “ stairs or πο 
to mount by.” Bate. Comp. under 9d 


yop 
Occurs not as a V. but as a N. 910, plur. 


condo A kind of thorn. occ. Ezek. ii. 6. 
xxviii. 24; in which latter text ‘the 
LXX render it by Zxoaop a thorn, a 


* “Les caravanes de Maures, qui vont ἃ Tom- 


bouctou dans Je fond de PAfrique, n’ont pas besoin 
de monnoie. Le Maure met son sel dans un monceau, 
le Negre sa poudre dans un autre; sil n’y a pas as- 
sez d’or, le Maure retraoche de son sel, ou le Negre 
ajoute de son or, jusqu’d ce que les parties convien- 
vent.” Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, liv. xxii, ch. 1. 
Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 239, 2d edit. - 


ee συν σῶν ΟΝ 
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prickle. May not ἢ be a derivative 
from 15d To strew, strew on the ground, 
and so denote some kind of thorn, speed- 
ily overspreading a large quantity of 
ground, perhaps not unlike the dew- 
briar ? 


yop 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, 70 cut, break, &c. particularly 
the head. See Castell. Hence as a N. 
yop A rock, from its cragginess. See 
inter. al. Cant. ii. 14. Isa. ii. 21. vii. 19. 
Amos vi. 12. Deut. xxxii. 13, And he 
made him to suck honey out of the rock, 
i.e. not that small quantity of honey 
which they might gather from what the 
wild bees might have deposited in the 
cavities of the rocks, but those great 
quantities produced from bees who col- 
lected it from aromatic plants and flow- 

᾿ς ers growing among the rocks; as it fol- 
lows in the text, and oil out of the flinty 
rock, i.e. furnished by olive-trees grow- 
ing there. See more in Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, ὅσο, vol. ii. p. 195, ἄς. To 
illustrate Job xxxix. 28, we may remark 

- from Buffon, Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, 
tom. i. p. 115, 12mo. that the eagle 
usually constructs its airy, which is flat, 
and more properly a rhe of sticks and 
twigs than a nest, between two rocks, in 
a dry and inaccessible place. On Isa. 

- Xxx. 2, see Bp. Lowth’s Note; and on 
Jud. vi. 20, Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
iv. p. 505, 

AbD 

I. To pervert, turn aside. Exod. xxiii. 8. 
Prov. xix. 3, & al. As a N. 43D Per- 
version, perverseness. Proy. xi. 3. xv. 4. 

Il. To subvert, overthrow. Job xii. 19. So 
LXX xarescepe hath overthrown, and 
Vulg. supplantat supplants. Comp. Prov. 

* xiii. 6. xxi. 12. 

Schultens, in his MS, Orig. Heb. and on 
Proy. xiii. 6, says, that in Arabic the 
V. signifies to make smooth and slip- 
pery, so to cause to slip; and that these 
senses will best suit the several texts 

- of the Heb. Bible wherein the Root occurs. 

Der. To slip, slippery, &c. A slope. 

pop Chald. 

To.ascend, go or come up. occ. Ezra iy. 12. 
Dan. ii. 29. vii. 3, 8, 20. 

Der. By transposition. Lat. Scala, a lad- 
der, whence Eng. Scale, French and Eng. 
escalade. . 

Fag a9) 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb, but in Arabic 
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signifies To scour, cleanse. See Castell. 
Heuce, according to some, as a N. fem. 
nbo Fine flour or meal of corn cleansed 
or cleared from the coarser bran. But 
see under 750 ILI. 

Ὁ: ¢ R 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
the cognate Root ow signifies to smell 
(see Castell, and the Arabic version in 
Gen. xxvii. 27. Deut. iv. 28.), and in 
Chaldee and Syriac the Nouns [od and 
nd denote a drug, pharmacum, either of 
a beneficial or noxious kind, according 
to the words with which they are joimed. 
See Castell, Lexic. and Wetstein on 2 
Cor. ii. 16. 

As a N. masc. plur. mop Drugs, aro- 
matics, spices. freq. occ. But the text 
which seems to fix the word to this sense 
is Exod, xxx. 34,—Take to thee Ὡ Ὁ 
spices, or drugs (so French Translat. des 
drogues), stacte, and onycha, and galba- 
num, tnd (pure) spices, and pure frank- 
incense; each shall be separate by itself: 
The LXX have in the former part of 
this verse rendered the word by ἡδυσμαῖα 
sweet spices. So Aguila and Symmachus 
in Exod. xxx.7, by yducpalwy, and Theo- 
dotion there agwyalwy aromatics. 

20 ΣΝ 

I. In Kal, either transitively or with 5 fol- 
lowing, To support, sustain, uphold. Gen. 
xxvii. 37. Ps. iii. 6. xxxvii. 24. exly. 14. 
(where LXX ὑποςηριζει) Ezek. xxx. 6, 
& al. 

Il. With >y following, To support upon or 
by, to lean or lay upon, as the hands. 
Exod. xxix. 10, 19. Deut. xxxiy. 9, & al. 
freq. In Niph. To be supported, lean or 
rest upon. Jud. xvi. 29. 2 K. xviii, 21. 
Psal. Ixxi. 6. Isa. xlviii. 2. Comp. 2 
Chron. xxxii. 8. -- > - 

III. With by or bss following, To lie hard 

upon, press, oppress. Ps. 1xxxviii. 8, where 

Symmachus ἐπεξρισεν pressed hard ; Ezek. 

xxiv. 2, where LXX ἀπηρείσατο em 

pressed hard upon. 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and as a N. 
fem. boo is rendered A figure, image, 
idol; but from a comparison of 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 7, with 2 K. xxi. 7, it is manifest 
(as Bate has observed in his Crit. 
Heb.) that, whatever be the precise idea 
of the word, bop, as an object. of wor- 
ship, is equivalent to Mws, or, The 
blesser (comp. under t#s3 TV.) ; and con- 





sequently was a female deity, perhaps a 
HH 2 


“- 


bob 


Venus, the goddess of love and pleasure, 
as well as the mother of the expected Sa- 
viour, the Desire of all nations. It ap- 
pears from 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7, that Ma- 
nasseh impiously placed bon dpb Π a 
carved image of (this) Samel, which he 
had made, in the house of the Aleim, i. 6. 
within the precincts of the Temple (comp. 
2 K. xxi. 5, with 2 Chron. xxxiii. 5.), 
and probably near the northern gate of 
the inner court, where we find it set up 
afterwards, Ezek. viii.3, 5; in thie former 
of which verses it is called sip bod 
spon Samel provoking to jealousy, which 
had taken possession (80 LXX τὸ xlwpevs), 
namely of the house of the Aleim. 

The word nd occurs only in Deut. iv. 16. 
2 Chron, xxxiii. 7. 15. Ezek. viii. 4, 9, 
and that always as a N. but in Arabic as 
a V. signifies to compose an affair, or make 
peace, << composuit rem, pacemve fecit” 
(Castell), which import seems well enough 
to correspond with mms, the other title 
of the goddess bop. And this latter 
name meant perhaps the peace-maker, 
pacificatrix. The command in Deut. iv. 
15, 16, is, Ye shall take great heed to 
yourselves—lest ye be corrupted, and make 
to yourselves bod b> Nan YD a graven 
image, the representation of any Samel, 
the form of male or female. By which it 
should seem that as the idolaters had 
different Baals, i.e. the idol of the Beeve 
or Bull represented in different manners 
and with different insignia (see under bya 
ILI.) ; so they had also divers Samels: 
even as the Egyptians, from whom the 
Israelites probably learnt this branch of 
idolatry, had their different Isises, and as 
the Greeks and Romans afterwards had 
their different Venuses. (Comp. under 
sax II.) The nw Ashrehs mentioned 
Jud. iii. 7, seem to answer to the >np 25 
in Deut iy. “From the Heb. 3nb it is 
very probable that the Greeks had their 
Semele, the mother of Bacchus, whom she 
bare to Jupiter, and many of whose cha- 
racters have a very striking resemblance 
to those of the Messiah*. In the Orphic 
Hymn to Semele she herself is styled 
Tlaytacircia Queen of All; and Apol- 
lodorus, lib. iii. says, that Semele after 
her death was ranked among the Gods, 


* See Justin Martyr, Apolog, ii. p.89, and Dia- 
Jog. cum Tryph. Jud. p.294—5, edit. Colon. ; Boyse's 
Pantheon, p. 101; Spearman’s Letters on the Sep- 
tuagint, p. 41; and Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 148, 2d edit. 
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under the name οἵ Thyone, and that her 
gon Bacchus, having descended into Hell, 
had fetched her from thence, and ascended 
with her into heaven +? So Pindar, 
Olymp. ii. lin. 44, &e. 
Zwes μεν ev Ολυμπίοιρ» 
Αποθανοισα Βρομῳ 
Kepauvs, τανυεϑη!π 
ρα Σεμελα. 


Among tl’ immortals lives 

She who in thunder died, 

The loose-hair’d Semele. 
Is not Salambo. the Babylonish name, 
according to 1 Hesychius, of Agcodsry, or 
Venus, likewise related to the Heb.dnp? 

md 

eal not as a V.in Heb. but in Chaldee, 
like the Greek σημαίνω, which may be 
derived from it, signifies, To mark, ap- 
oint. Hence as a Participle Niph. [905 
Marked, appointed.Once, Isa. xxviii. 25 ὃ. 
9D 
I. To be rough, sharp-pointed, horrere, acu- 
leatus esse. It occurs not however as ἃ 
V. simply in this sense, but as a N. masc. 
plur. τ and fem. NOP Nails, 
sharp-pointed spikes of tron. oce. 1 Chron. 
xxii. 3. 2 Chron. iii. 9. Isa. xli.7. Jer. 





x. 4. 

Il. woo ph The rough chafer, which may 
be thus denominated from its rough 
sharp-pointed feet or claws. Thus Mi- 
chaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1080. 
« Horridus, horrens, aculeatus. Possit 
id brucho convenire, cujus pedes tales, 
sicque Vulgata vertit, ut bruchus acu- 
leatus.” oce. Jer. li. 27; where hostile 
cavalry are compared to chafers, chiefly, 
I suppose, on account of their numbers 3 
so LXX οἷς axpidwy' ΠΛΗ͂ΘΟΣ like a 
multitude of locusts, though the resem- 
blance holds also in their swift motions, 
and their consuming the fruits of the 
earth. 

Ill. To be rough, stand an end, horrere, as 
the pile of the body in terrour. So LXX 
εφριξαν, and Vulg. inhorruerunt. occ. 
Job iv. 15, “wa.myw qoon The pile of 
my flesh stood an end, Thus Homer, Il. 
xxiv. lin, 359, speaking-ef Priam, when 
terrified at the appearance of Mercury : 

Ορθαι δε τριχες ἐςτὰν εν! γναμπτοῖσι μελεσσι- 
His hairs stood upright on his bending limbs. 
+ Editor’s Note (0) on Deut. iv. 16, in Bate’s New 
and Literal Translation. 
$ rarauw, 7 AGgodirn Βαβυλωνίοις. Hesych. 
§ Qu? Whether in this text instead of jap) ΤῊ 
we should not read yap2n www, which two words will 
then agree in gender. 
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And Persius, sat. iii. lin. 115, 

Alges, cum excussit membris timer albus aristas. 

This minute see! with wild affright you stare; 

Shivering each limb, and bristling every hair. 
Brewster. 


Comp. under syw I. 

IV. To be rough and shiver, as the flesh in 
terrour. So Symmachus ορθοτριχει. occ. 
Psal. cxix. 120. 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the Root occurs. 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
with a Sin, signifies To pour out, pour out 
gently, spread out; and with a Shin; To 
pour out by sprinkling, pour out by de- 
Brees, also, to become lean, be consumed 
ἡ leanness. (See Castell under }31D and 
pw.) Hence, As a N. pox (formed as 
— Nas from 12, 28 from at) Lffusion, dif- 
Susion, dissipation, dissolution. occ. Gen. 
xlii. 4, 38. xliv. 29. Exod. xxi. 22,23; 
in all which texts it denotes the dissolution 
or death of a person; and in Exod. 
‘seems to relate to the child, if quick, as 
’ well as to the mother*.” See LXX. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 
105) Occurs not as a V. but as a N. masc. 
plur. in Reg. 3030 The clusters of fruit 
in the female palin, or date-tree. These 
first appear in sheaths which break out 
among the palm branches round the top 
of the stalk; each of these sheaths open- 
ing, after some time, from the bottom to 
_ the top, discovers a large cluster οὗ em- 
bryo-fruits, sometimes to the number of 
two thousand three hundred; each clus- 
ter, according to Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 
142, weighing fifteen or twenty pounds. 
And they seem to have their Heb. name 
from their diffusive fecundity. So the 
Arabic psiw is applied to a wide spread- 
ing tree, ““ diffusa arbor.” Castell. Once, 
Cant. vii. 8; where the Vulg. Fructus 
Fruits, and the LXX to the same sense 
ὙὝψεων Tops, since the clusters or fruit 
really grow on the fop of the stalk. But 
for a more particular description of the 
ες palm-tree, and its fruit, Lreferto Scheuch- 
zer’s Physica Sacra, on Exod. xv. 27, 
and on Job xxix. 18, with the plates. 


ΤῸ 


With a radical 4 final, as appears by the 
following N. being masculine. 

It occurs not as a V. and the ideal mean- 
ing is uncertain; but as a N. masc. 73D 


* Editor’s Noté in Bate’s Translation. 
% 


A bush. So the LXX Bars, and Vulg. 
Rubus. It is used only for that in which 
Jehovah appeared to Moa occ. Exod. 
iii. 2, 3, 4. Deut. xxxiii. 16, The good 
will 730 "12 of those who dwelt in the 
bush: from this last text it is evident 
that Jehovah appeared to Moses in more 
persons than one, as he did to Abraham, 
Gen. xviii. of which see under 25) II. p. 
342, col. i. 


(which may be the radical idea of the 
Heb. mp), Lat. Sentis a thorn, bush. 

430 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in the 
Chaldee Targum of Jonathan Ben Uziel 
on Num. xvi. 14, we meet with 20 
from the Heb, span Wilt thou bore out? 
the eyes namely. As a N. mase. plur. 
td rendered Blindness, but from the 
circumstances of the histories in Gen. 
and 2 K. means Dazzlings, deceptions 
or confusions of sight from excessive light. 
So the French 'Translat. Eblouissement 
A dazzling. occ. Gen. xix. 11. 2 K. 
vi. 18; in both which passages the 'Tar- 
gums paraphraseit by saw Eruptions 
or flashes of light, or, as Mercer in Ro- 
bertson explains the Chaldee word, Jr- 
radiations. And in this view the Heb. 
"130 may be very naturally derived 
( with Schultens in his MS. Orig. Heb.) 
from [Ὁ to pour forth, diffuse, and 13 
Light; so the Lexicons in general make 
4130 a quadriliteral word. 

DD 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in sense 
as well as in sound seems nearly related 
to ww To be brisk, active, sprightly, to 
exult. ἢ 

I. Asa Ν. pip, plux. pw 4 horse, from 
the active alacrity or sprightliness of that 
species of animals, according to that of 
Job, ch. xxxix. 21, ww» He exulteth in 
his strength. Comp. under ww. Every 
one knows how eminent this quality is 
in horses, even in our part of the world, 
and it is much more so in the warm 
eastern countries, And this no doubt 
was the reason why the idolaters of those 
nations in general consecrated horses to 
the sun or solar light. Thus Strabo tells 
us (lib. ii. p. 780, edit. Amstel.) of the 
Massagetes, that they esteem the sun as 
the only god, and to him they sacrifice 
horses. Herodotus, at the end of his first 
book, relates the same fact, and explains 





the reason of it. ‘ They sacrifice, says 


Hence, perhaps, Gr. Σιν to hurt, wound, — 


~ 


Ρ. 249, 
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he, the swiftest or most active of animals 
to the swiftest of the gods.” To the 
same. purpose Heliodorus (lib. x.) speaks 
of the Ethiopians, and Xenophon of the 
Armenians, (lib. iv. Avatas). The last 
quoted author makes mention of the 
Persians offering horses for a burnt sacri- 
fice to the sun, as an usual custom (Cy- 
roped. lib. viii. p. 460, 464, edit. Hutch 
inson, 8vo.): and Justin (lib.i. cap. 10.) 
says much the same thing of the Per- 
sians, as Strabo and Herodotus do of 
the Massagetes, that they regard the sun 
as the only god, and reckon horses sacred 
to him. 'To these passages above cited, 
we may add that of Ovid, Fast. lib. i. 
Placat equo Persis radiis Hyperiona ciuctum, 
Ne detur celeri vietima tarda Deo. 

“The. Persians sacrifice horses to the 
sun, that a sluggish victim may not be 
offered to a swift deity.” 


The idolatrous consecration of horses to the 


sun had infected Judea; for we read, 
2 K. xxiii. 11, of the horses which the 
kings of Judah had given wow to the 
sun or solar light*. So Xenophon, as 
above, mentions the white chariot con- 
secrated to the sun, among the Persians, 
which, no doubt, was drawn by horses. 
And Apollo, or the sun, was sometimes 
among the Greeks and Romans re- 
presented in a chariot drawn by four 
horses. Thus in the Orphic Hymn to 
Ἥλιος he is styled Διῴφρευτα the cha- 
rioteer, and τετραξαμοσι mores yooevwy 
exulting or running his course, with feet 
of quadrupeds. And in the story of 
Phaeton in Ovid’s Metam. lib. ii. fab. 1, 
we find not only a description of the 
chariot of the sux, lin. 106, but even the 
poetical names of his four horses, lin. 
153, 4. Comp. Virgil, Mn. xii. lin. 114, 
115; and Spence’s Polymetis, p.-i85, 
&c. and under 255 I. 

Horses in so remarkable a manner partake 
of that liveliness and sprightly vigour, 
which is one of the most eminent and 
glorious effects of the sun or solar light 
on animals, on men, and even on uni- 
versal nature, that there is no room to 
question, but the idolaters, by conse- 
crating horses to the sun, meant to attri- 
bute to him, as independent on Jehovah, 
that alacrity and activity, of which his in- 
fluence is indeed the natural cause to the 


* See Vossii De Orig, et Progr. Idol. lib. ii. c. 9, 
and Bochart, vol. ii, 175—7. Selden De Diis Syr. 


whole material system. The heatlien 
writers just cited aim at the true reason 
of this consecration, but, from a false 
philosophy, stop short at the amagzary, 
though apparent, motion of the solar orb. 
freq. occ. As a collective N. "ποῦ 4 
number of horses, like our Eng. words 
horse, cavalry, Ἢ ἱππος. occ. Cant. i. 9 ; 
where the comparison of the royal bride, 
and of her regular train of comely virgins 
(whom, I. think, we must include), to 
such animals, may, to a modern western 
reader, seem coarse and unpolished ; yet, 
as ingenious men have observed, Theo- 
critus has made a.like compliment to 
Helen in his Epithalamium ((dyl. xviii. 
lin.30.), where, after observing that this 
celebrated beauty was Πιξιρη, meyaay, 
plump and lusty (circumstances which the 
easterns admire in women to this day), 
he compares her to Ἄρματι Θεσσᾶλος 
Ἵππος, A Thessalion chariot-horse. See 
more in Harmer’s Outlines, p. 172, ἄς, 
And the reader may find a modern 
Turkish and a Grecian beauty answering 
the above description of Helen, repre- 
sented to the eye in Russel’s Nat. Hist. 
of Aleppo, plate xvi. p. 101, and in Nie- 
buhr, Voyage, tom. i. tab. xxiv. p. 135. 
It may be worth observing, that the ety- 
mologists derive the Gr. Ἱππος a horse, 
from ἵπτασθαι woot flying with his feet, 
the Lat. Equus from the Gr. ὠκὺς swift, 
and perhaps our Eng. Horse is related to 
the Gr. ogw, fut. ορσω, which in the 
passive signifies to rush with violence or 
empetuosity. 

II. Asa N. dip A swallow. Sothe LXX, 
Symmachus (in-Isa.) and Vulg. See Bo- 
chart, vol. 111. 59, &c. who there assigns 
the note of this bird for the reason of its 
name, and ingeniously remarks, that the’ 
Italians about Venice call a swallow, 
zisilla, and its twittering, zisillaree I 
shall not oppose this learned writer’s 
opinion, but observe with Cocceius, that 
the swallow might have the name of DD 
from its swift motion, ‘Thus in English 
we call a bird of this species, a swift, 
“from the quickness of their flight.” 
Johnson. oce. Isa. xxxviii. 14. Jer. viii. 
7. But observe, that in Isa. the Keri and 
three of Dr. Kennicott's Codices in the 
text, and one more in the margin, read 
p’p>, and that in Jer. thirteen of his 
Codices now read Ὁ) ΟῚ, as five more did 
originally. . 





Ill. Asa N. op A moth, a papilio' of the 














ἢν Ὁ ---ἰνῷ 4 
night. So LXX Σητὸς and Vulg. Tinea. 
oce. Isa. li. 8. TheingeniousAbbé Pluche, 
comparing the papilios in general with 
the caterpillars from which they spring, 
remarks, ‘The caterpillar, whois changed 
into a nymph, and the papilio that pro- 
ceeds from it, are two animals entirely 
different: the first was altogether ter- 
restrial, and crawled along the ground ; 
the. second is agility itself’’—Nature 
Displayed, vol. i. p. 34, English edit. 
12mo. This, joined with our own ob- 
servation, may suffice to shew the reason 
of the moth's Heb. name DD; and it 
may be further remarked that the Greek 
name for a papilio is in like manner 

ὐΨυχή, probably from its spirit and ac- 
tivity. See Spence’s Polymetis, dial. 
vii. p. 71. 

_ Der. Greek Sys a moth. Also, to souse, as 
a bird on its prey. 

WD 

I. To support, sustain, uphold. Ps. xviii. 
36. Prov, xx. 28. Isa. ix. 7. .. 

Il. It is particularly applied to the effect 
which eating has on the human heart, 
Jud. xix. 5, 8. (comp. Gen. xviii. 5.) 
Ps. civ. 15, Bread which sustaineth man’s 


heart. This expression is philosophically | 


just. Food, and particularly bread, which 
is very expansive, taken into the stomach, 
distends that organ, which, then bearing 
upwards against the liver and diaphragm, 
sustains or bolsters up the heart, and so 
takes off from the ascending branches of 
the aorta that drag, which, when the 
stomach is empty, contracts their dia- 
~ meters, lessens the quantity of blood 
ascending towards the head, and conse- 
quently of the nervous fluid or animal 
spirits generated in the brain, and so is 
one of the causes of that faintness which 
we feel after long fasting. The V. is also 
used absolutely in this view, To support 


or comfort oneself. occ. 1 Kings xiti. 7 ; |, 


where however, perhaps, Jab thy heart, 

is to be understood. 

I. As.a N. syp0 Propt-up work. oce. 

1 K.x.12. It would be no easy matter 

to guess what this word meant, unless 

the parallel passage, 2 Chron. ix. 11, 

had explained it by mp0 Stairs, called 
also syd from the manner of their con- 

struction. 

myo See under yp3 III. 

RYO. 

In general, To split, divide, rive. The LXX 

have given nearly the idea, Isa. ii. 21, by 


Il 


~ 


] 


é Ὡσ-νῦ 


rendering the N. Ἐν σχίισμας. Clefis, 
from σχίζω to rend, cleave. a 

I. In Hiph. To split, rive, as a branch 
from a tree. occ. Isa. x. 33; where Vulg. 
confringet shall break. 

II. As a N, masc. plur. in Reg. yD The 
branches of a tree, which divide off from 
its body. occ. Isa. xvii. 6. xxvii. 10. 
And so with Bate we may understand 
trayo, LK. xviii. 21, How long halt or 
hop ye upon two boughs ? i. e. like birds 
hopping backwards and forwards from 
one bough to the other, without settling. 
It does not appear that the N. ever sig- 
nifies thoughts or opinions, as we render 
it. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. *nayd The 
same. occ. Ezek. xxxi. 6, 8. 

ΠῚ. As a N. ppp, plur. in Reg. yD A 
rent or cleft of a rock. occ. Jud. xv. 
8, 11. Isa. ii. 21. Ivii. 5. 

[V. As a N. mase. plur. ppd. occ. Psal. 
cxix. 113; where it seems to denote vio- 

_lent persons, tearing and rending those 
who come in their way. SoJerome, tu- 
multuosos tumultuous, turbulent. Comp 
ver. 115. 

The above cited texts are all in which the 
Root occurs ; and in the explanation of it 1 
am indebted to Schultens MS. Orig. Heb. 

bie) ' : 

I. Intransitively, To be turbulent, tumultu- 
ous, violently agitated, as the sea. occ. 
Jonah i. 11, 13. 

II. Applied to the heart, To ὧδ violently ὦ 
disturbed or agitated. oce. 2 K. vi. 11. 

Ill. As Ns. 19D, and fem. mvp A violent 
or turbulent wind, a whirlwind, tempest, 
Turbo. 2 K. ii. 1, 11. Job xxxviii. 1. 
Psal. lv. 9. Ixxxiii. 16. Jonah i. 4. 
Hence perhaps as a V. To be turbulent, 
tempestuous, as a whirlwind. Spoken of 
men. oce. Hab. iii. 14. 

IV. Transitively, To disturb, agitate, drive 
away, disturb, scatter, as with a tempest 
or whirlwind. occ. Isa. liv. 11. Zech. 
vii. 14; where Vulg. dispersi, and Mon- 
tanus, excellently, exturbavi. In Niph. 
To be driven away. occ. Hos. xiii. 3. 

Der. Sore (old Eng.) vehemently. 


Ὁ 

The idea of this Root seems to be Cavity, 
concave, hollow; and hence, perhaps, 
Eng. to sap, undermine, and Greek σηπω 
to rot, and camgos rotten. Comp. under 

ΜΒ among the Pluriliterals.. It oc- 
curs not however as a V. but 

. As a Ν, ἢν, ρίαν, fem. mao, A bowl, 
a bason, a.concave vessel to hold liquids 
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or other things. See Exod. xii, 22. Zech. 
xii, 2, 2. Sam. xvii. 28; where map 
seems to denote such wooden bow!s as the 
Arabs still use for kneading their bread 
in, and afterwards eating out of ἢ, 

il. As@#N. δ plur. co Ἐς. Mr. Hutchin- 


son (columns, p. 22.) says, that in Amos|I. 


ix. 1, it signifies“ a hollow shell or co-| 
vering above the door, and before the 
porch.” Bate, Crit. Heb. explains 
it, “a saloon or bason-like porch before 
the door of the house,” and immediately 
cites 1 Chron. ix. 19, Keepers tan0n of 
the porches ofthe tabernacle, But what 
porches had the tabernacle? A gate it 
had to the outer court. (Exod. xxvii. 16. 
xl. 33.), which implies @ threshold, and 
a lintel; and the former of these is, I 
think, signified by Ρ in the singular, 
and both of them by top in the plural. 
See under mp V. 
RED 


ww 


/ 


rd 


Hebree, lib. i. cap. 13, and in his MS. 
Orig. Heb. has, | apprehend, given the 
true idea of this Root, namely to scrape, 
sweep, radere, verrere : which senses he 
shews at large that the cognate dD has 
in Arabic. ‘ ᾿ 
To scrape, as a razor. occ, Isa, vii. 20, In 
that day the Lord nbx shall shave with.a 
hired razor (even) by those beyond the ri- 
ver (Euphrates namely), by the king of 
Assyria, the head and the hair of the feet 
(the pubes), MDpn ppt ms ton and it 
(the razor) shall scrape even the beard, 
i.e. the king of Assyria shall plunder 
and harass the great men, and the vulgar 
of the Jewish people, and even the most 
honourable of all, their princes and kings, 
How these things were fulfilled, see 
2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21. Isa. xxxyi. 2 K. 
xvill. 13, &c. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. Comp. 
Ezek. vi. 1, ἅς, Hence perhaps Saxon 
rearan, and Eng. 710 shave. 


Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but seems in|II. Zo scrape or sweep together, corradere. 


sense as well as in sound to be nearly re- 
lated to ΠΕ to scrape or sweep together. 
So kDa to MMa, RAN to nan ἄτα, 

As a N. xiapo Provender for camels or 
asses. It seems strictly to denote mit 

. provender, (farrago corrasa) swept toge- 

ther, as it were, of chopped straw, harley, 
and perhaps some deans. Suchas they still 
feed their labouring beasts with, in the 
East +. occ. Gen. xxiv. 25, 32. xlii. 27. 
xliii. 24, Jud. xix. 19; in which last 
passage, as well as in Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, 
it is distinguished from their ~2n or 
chopped straw. 

ἼΒΟ : 

ἴῃ Kal, To moan, lament, bewail, utter a 
mournful sound, See 1 K. xiii. 30. Jer. 
xxii. 18. In Niph. 70 be lamented. Jer. 
xvi. 4. xxv. 33. As a N. spo A moan, 
watling, lamentation. Mic. i. 8. For this 
I will make wap a moaning, tnd like 
the dragons. This passage determines 
‘12d to signify a mournful noise, and not, 
as the Lexicons in general make it, a 
gesture of grief. Comp. Job xxx. 28, 29. 
On Isa. xxxii. 12, sée under sw Il. and 
on Zech. xii. 12, see Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iii. p. 400. 

md 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 
1. Schultens, in his printed Origines 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i, p- 363, 4, 
and Note. 


Isa. xiii. 15, Every one that is found, or 
readtiy met with, shall be thrust through, 
and every one 15D} that is swept up or 
together, corrasus (namely from flight or 
concealment), shall fall by the sword. 
Deut. xxxii. 23, ΠΊΝῪ 1od>y ΠΕΌΝ I will 
sweep together (conradam) upon them 
evils; where LXX cuvakw, and Vulg. 
congregabo, I will gather together. So 
in the Infinitive map to scrape or rake 
together. See Isa. xxx. 1. Deut. xxix. 19. 
Num. xxxii. 14, mpd to scrape toge- 
ther, and so heap up (matter or fuel) 9p 
upon the burning anger of Jehovah. 

As for Isa. xxix. 1. Jer. vii. 21, which 
also Schultens refers to this Root, per- 
haps the reader will be inclined to think 
that the common interpretation, which 
assigns them tod» to add, is more easy . 
and natural; but he will judge for him- 
self. 


III. In Kal, To scrape or fey’! off, or 
e 


away, eradere, everrere. See Gen. xviii. 
23, 24. Comp. Zeph. i. 2,3. Also, To 


" be swept off, or away. Jer. xii. 4. Comp, 


Gen. xix. 15, 17. Psal. Ixxiii. 19. Esth. 
ix. 28. In Niph. To be swept off, as in 
battle, or the like. 1 Sam. xxvi. 10. 
Comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 12. 1 Sam. xxvii. 1. 
Psal. xl. 14. Prov. xiii. 23, Much food 
(is in or by) the tillage of the poor, wn 
MDD) but substance, opulence, is swept 
away for want of judgement or order. 


+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. Ρ- 426, χ, IV. As ἃ N. fem. MpID, in Reg. now, A 


ard Niebuhr, Voyage, tom, i. p- 122. 





violent sweeping wind or storm. See Job 











TDD 


xxi. 18. Ps. Ixxxiii. 16. Ps. xxi. 1. As 
a N. fem. mnpio The same. occ. Hos. 
viii. 7. So the Arabs use their Verb 2D 
for the wind’s sweeping the earth, and 
the Arabic N. Nv signifies a violent 
wind, which sweeps up the dust, leaves, 
&c. in its way. e Latin Poets in like 
manner often apply their V. verrere to 
the winds. Thus Lucan, lib. y. lin. 
572; 





Cori verrent mare. 
Caurus * will sweep the sea, 


So Virgil of the Aquilo, or North-east 
wind, Georg. iii. lin. 201, . 


Ille volat, simul arva fugd, simul equora verrens. 


He swiftly flying sweeps the fields and main. 


And before him, Lucretius, lib. i. lin. 
280. ‘ 


Sunt igitur venti nimirum corpora ceca, 
Que mare, que terras, que denique nubila coli 
Verrunt 


The winds are bodies, though by us unseen, 
Which sweep the main, the land, and clouds of 
heaven. 


So lib. v. lin. 267, 389, and lib. vi. lin. 
624, he speaks of the winds verrentes 
aequora, sweeping the seas. And to add| 
but one passaye more, Virgil, Ain. i. lin. 
63, says that unless olus confined the 
stormy winds, 





— Maria ac terras celumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 
The seas and earth, and e’en the cope of heaven, 
They ’d tear away, and sweep thro’ empty space. 


For the above passages from the Poets, | 
am obliged to Schultens’s printed Ori- 
gines Hebreee, lib. i. pars i. cap. 13, § 5. 

V. Asa N, ἢν 4 threshold, which is swept 
or brushed by the door or gate in open- 
ing and shutting. Jud. xix. 27, And her 
hands (were) upon the threshold. Zeph. 

ii, 14, Desolation (shall be) }p2 in the 
threshold. Plur. = ΞΘ denotes the thres- 
hold and the lintel, both of which are 
brushed by the door. 1 Chron. ix. 19, 
The keepers of the 2d of the tabernacle. 
(Comp. under ἢ II.) Amos ix. 1, Strike 
the porch (i. 6. the vaulted covering over 
the door, of the temple namely), that 
tp the lintel and threshold may 
tremble. Comp. Isa. vi. 4. Ezek. x. 4. xl. 
6, and Lowth there. 

VI. As a collective N. ἢ The plants or 
weeds which grow on the borders of a 


~ * The North-west wind. 
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river or sea, and are continually swept or 
brushed by the waves. See Exod. ii. 3,5. 
Isa. xix. 6. Jonah ii. 6. AD tor The 
weedy sea,i. e.the western arm or gulph of 
what isnow commonly called the Red Sea, 
anciently named the Heroopolitan Gulph, 
and now the Gulph of Sues. It has been 
thought that this Hebrew appellation 
was given to it from the great quantity 
of weeds with which it abounded. Thus 
both Diodorus Siculus, and Artemidorus 
in Strabo (cited in Bochart, yol.i. 282), 
have taken particular notice of the px 
and gyxes\ moss and alga, or sea-weed, 
with which the Red Sea abounds, and 
from which they account for its remark- 
ably green colour. Comp. Wisd. xix. 7. 
Dr. Shaw also (Travels, p. 447) is for 
translating “ "1D to, The sea of weeds, 
or weedy sea, from the variety of alge 
and fuct,and perhaps the madrepores and. 
coralline substances just described, which 
grow within its’ channel, and at low 
water, particularly after strong tides, 
winds and currents, are left in great quan- 
tities upon the sea-shore.” Bat how far 
this testimony of Dr. Shaw should be ex- 
tended to the alge some may doubt; 
since Mr. Bruce, Travels, vol. i. p. 237, 
positively asserts that in the Red Sea, of 
which he had seen the whole extent, he 
never in his life saw a weed of any sort. 
‘*My opinion then, says he, is, that it is 
from the large trees or plants of white 
coral, spread every where over the bot- 
tom of the Red Sea, perfectly in imita-~ 
tion of plants on land, that the sea has 
obtained this name,” of ΠῚ > namely. 
But with the above assertion compare 
Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, quest. 
j. and Qu? 

For the reason of the Greeks naming it. 
on τβενν Θαλασσα, whence the Romans. 
called it Rubrum Mare, and we the Red 
Sea, comp. Greek and English Lexicon 
under Ερυθρος. To what the reader may 
there find I add from Mr. Bruce—<«« ἢ 
am of opinion that it certainly derived 
its name from Edom, long and early its 
powerful master, that word signifying 
Red in Hebrew. It formerly went by 
the name of the Sea of Edom or Idumea; 


_ since, by that of the Red Sea.—As for 


what fanciful people have said of any 
redness in the sea itself, or colour in the 
bottom, the reader may be assured all 
this is fiction, the Red Sea being in co- 
lour nothing different from the Indian or 


κα." 1»] 


any other ocean.” Travels, vol. i. p. 
236, 7, where see more. 

VII. As a N. Ηρ An extremity or end, of 
a thing, where it is, as it were, scraped 
or swept off: ‘ Preerasio vel preesectio 
rei.” Schultens. Comp. περ I. IV. occ. 
2 Chron. xx. 16. Eccles. iii. 11. vii. 3. 
xii. 13. Joel ii. 20. 

VHI. Chald. To sweep away, consume, put 
an end to. occ. Dan. ii. 44. Also, To 
finish, accomplish. occ. Dan. iv. 30, or 33. 
As a N. ἢ and emphatic xb)D Exztre- 
mity, end, Dan. iy. 8. vi. 26, & al. 

AED In Hith. with the Ὁ and Π transposed, 
FpINDN To be at the threshold, to be a 

. door-keeper. occ. Ps. Ixxxiv. 11. It is a 
V. formed from the N.D; and we often 
read of the keepers of the »D or threshold, 
in the Temple service. See 2 K. xii. 9. 
xxli. 4. xxiii, 4. xxv. 18. 1 Chron. ix. 
22. 

πΒῸ 

I. In Kal, To join, unite. occ. 1 Sam. 11. 36. 

_ In Hiph. To put near, or close. So Mon- 
tanus, adjungenti. occ. Hab. ii. 15. In 
Niph. Zo be joined, united, collected, 

_ cleave to or together. occ. Job xxx. 7. Isa. 
xiv. 1; where the LXX aposedyceras 
shall be added. In Hith npnon, Ὁ and 
hn being transposed, 70 join oneself, 
cleave, adhere. occ. 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 

1. Asa N. nnap 4 scurf or tetter adhe- 
ring to the skin. Lev. xiii, 2, ἃ al. 

III. Asa N..n5p. Corn, which adheres to 
the ground, when the harvest is gathered 
in, and in consequence springs up the 
next year. occ. Ley. xxv. 5, 11. 2 K. 

_ xix. 29. Isa. xxxvii. 30. But asa N. 
masc. plur, in Reg. mp is used in a 

_ more general sense, Job xiv. 19, for what 
grows upon and adheres to the ground, 
notwithstanding the violence of the tor- 
rents which are there referred to; The 
waters dash in pieces the stones; Rown 
YS Ty MmMHD the dust of the earth 
overwhelms its produce. 

IV. As aN. fem. plur. mnapn Close vails. 
Eng. Translat. Kerchief/s, which, accord- 
ing to its etymological. meaning from the 


French couvre-chef a covering of the 


head, very well answers the Heb. word ; 
LXX Ἐπιξολαια Vails, coverings; so 
French Transl. Voiles. occ. Ezek. xiii. 
18, 21. But it may be proper to remark, 
that Mr. Harmer, Observations, vol. ii. 
p. 98, explains minapy of such rich em- 

rotdered handkerchiefs, as the Eastern 
women in a state of honour and happi- 
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ness do to this day bind over the other 
ornaments of their heads; I, however, 
prefer the former interpretation. Comp. 
under np2, and Jp |. = 

Der. Speck. Qu? 

bap 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. Sap A bowl 
or dish, occ. Jud, y. 25. vi. 38. 

Der. Lat. Simpulum, m being inserted, as 
usual, before p; and, the Ὁ being struck 
off, the Gr. φιαλη, whence Eng. phial or 

vial. Also, To spill. 

yb igh 

I. To cover, protect, secure. occ. Deut. 
xxxili. 21, For there (in) a portion of the 
lawgiver, i. 6. assigned to him by Moses - 
the lawgiver, himself, 5p (was he) pro- 
tected or secured, “i. e. as to his pos- 
sessions which he left betiind him when 
he went with other tribes to war against 
the Canaanites.” Zaylor’s Concordance. 
See Num. xxxii. 

II. To cover, line, as the sides, and, accord- 
ing to the * Eastern custom, the roof, 
of a building with boards or wainscot. 
occ. 1 K. vi. 9.. vii. 3, 7. Jer. xxii. 14. - 
Hag. i. 4, where Eng. Translat. ceiled, 
so Aguila weodwuevois, and Vulg. la- 
queatis. As a N. p> The wainscot, in 
general. occ. 1 K, νἱ. 1. : 

ΠῚ. As a N. fem. mp occ. Jonah i. 5. 
It is rendered ship, but that is expressed 
by a different word, Mx, in this and 
the two immediately preceding verses. It 
seems to denote a roofed or cetled room 
or cabin in the ship, ““ to the s¢des ("3") 
of which conveniences somewhat like the 
mangers in stables might be fixed for the 
sailors to lie down in.” Taylor’s Con- 
cordance, whom see. : 

pap 

[Ὁ seems to be a word formed from the 
sound, as clap, smack, in English. 

To smite, strike, clap, or smack, as the hands 
together, whether in anger, occ. Num. 
xxiv. 10; or in exultation, insolence or 
derision. occ. Job xxxiv. 37. Lam. ii. 15. 
Jer. xlviii. 26 ; in which last cited passage 
the LXX have επικρθσει---εν χειρὶ aurea, 
and Vulg. allidet manum, shall clap his 
hand. As aN. pao A clapping of the 
hands, as in insolent exultation. occ. 
Job xx. 22. As a V. in Kal, Transi- 
tively, To clap the hands at, explodere. 
occ. Job xxxiv. 26. Comp. ch. xxvii. 23, 

Smiting on the thigh is mentioned as a 


* See Shaw's Travels, p. 209; Russel’s Nat. Hist. 
of Aleppo, p. 2+ 
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gesture of grief, not only by the sacred |, 


- writers, Jer. xxxi. 19. Ezek. xxi. 12; but 
by the profane. Thus Homer, Il. xii. 
lin. 162, 


“Ay ba ror’ wuwkey Tey nar ὦ WemAnyeTO μηρῳ. 
Groaning, he smote his thighs. —— 


So Il. xv. lin. 113, and 307. xvi. lin. 125. 
and Odyss. xiii. lin. 198. ' 
Thus likewise Xenophon (Cyropzed. lib. 
vii. p. 360, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.) says 
that Cyrus, when he heard of the death 
of the brave and faithful Abradatas, eras- 
caro apa Tov μήρον smote his thigh. 

The above cited are all the texts wherein 
this Root pap occurs. Comp. paw. 

8b 

I. Yo tell, count, number, enumerate. Gen. 
xv. 5. xli. 49, et al. freq. In Niph. 70 
be numbered. Gen. xvi. 10. xxxii. 12. 
As Ns. 1p A numbering, enumeration. 
2 Chron. ii.. 17. Comp. nap Psal. 
Ixxi. 15. 15pp A number. Gen. xli. 49. 
Exod. xvi. 16. Num. i. 2, et al. freq. It 
sometimes implies fewness, as Isa. x. 19. 
And the remainder of the trees of his wood 
ym aon shall be (such) a number, i. e. 
(so) few, that a child may write them. 
And in general it may be observed, that 
‘‘according to the genius of the Hebrew 
language, when po number, is placed 
after the substantive to which it belongs, 
it denotes a few, as Num. ix. 20. Job 
xvi. 22. [Ezek. xii. 16.] But when it 
comes before the substantive to which it 
is joined, then it denoteth many, as Job 

ἡ xxxvi. 26.” Taylor's Concordance. Comp. 
Deut. xxxiii. 6. 
Hence Eng. 70 cipher, compute, calcu- 
late. 

Il, As a N.vap A kind of precious stone, 

ες @ sapphire, so called, perhaps, from the 
number of gold-coloured spots, with which 
it is beautified. So LXX Σαπφειρος, and 
Vulg. Sapphirus. Pliny informs us, that 
“the Sapphire glitters with golden spots, 
that they are of an azure or sky-blue co- 
lour, but rarely intermixed with purple. 
Those of Media are the best, but none 
are transparent*.” “ The Sapphire of 
the ancients, says the New and Complete 

Dictionary of Arts, &c. was a semi-opake 

stone of a deep blue, veined with white, and 

spotted with small gold-coloured spangles 


* Sapphirus aureis punctis collucet. Carulew et 
Sapphiri, raroque cum purpurd. Optime apud Medos, 
eae tamen perlucide. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. 
cap. 8. 4 us 


in the form of stars.” A pavement, there- 
fore, of bi bi is, in a comparison, 
very properly joined with the t body of 
the heavens in its clearness, Exod. xxiv. 
10. Comp. Ezek. i. 26. x. 1. 
There is mentioned by Philostratus a re- 
markable heathenish imitation of the di- 
vine appearance, which is described in 
Exod. xxiv. or rather of that in Ezek. i. 
“« Philostratust, says my author ὃ, ob- 
serves, that there was in the royal palace 
in Babylon, a room vaulted like a heaven, 
and adorned with sapphires of the colour 
of heaven, with images of gods placed 
aloft, and appearing, as it were, in the 
air; that the king was wont to give 
judgement there, and that there were 
four golden Ivyyes, or charms, hanging 
down from the roof, prepared by the ma- 
gicians, and called @ewy Τλωτῖαι, Tongues 
of the Gods. What can we think all these 
things were contrived for, if it were not 
that these men thought that, by these 
means, the judgements of the kings would 
become divine oracles, and be so esteemed 
by their subjects? It appears evidently, 
that snch preparations and ornaments in 
the presence chamber, or judicial court of 
a king, were absolutely like the Adytum, or 
Sanctuary of a Deity, which was thought 
to give out true oracles, at least as far as 
we can guess by those slender accounts we 
have of them.’ Thus far my author. 
And was not this idolatrous pageantry 
of the Babylonish kings evidently stolen 
and perverted from the appearance of the 
God-man over the Cherubim, in the holy 
of holies, from whom true ordcles did 
indeed proceed? Comp. Exod. xxy. 22. 
Nam. vii. 89. Ezek. i. 26. And will 
not the above cited account throw some 
light on Ezek. xxviii. 16, where we find 
the impious prince of Tyre, after he set 
up for a god, in the midst of the stones 
of fire, i. 6. of the stones that shone like 
γε, among which we find the sapphire, 
ver. 13 ? Comp. under 35 IV. : 
Ill. To tell, narrate, recount, relate in de- 
tail, particularly, or minutely. See Gen. 
xxiv. 66. Psal. ii. 7. xix. 2. Ixiv. 6. 
lxix. 27. In Niph. To be thus told or 
related. Job xxxvii. 20. As a N. 48Ddn, 
Now glow’d the firmament 
With living Sapphires i 
Says Milton (Paradise Lost, book iv. lin. 604, 5,) 
speaking of the stars themselves. 
{ “De Vit. Apollon. lib. i. et apud Phot. Cod. 


ccxli.” 
§ Daubuz on the Revelation, ch. xxi. 20, p. 1007. 











“BD” 


A narration; relation, Jud. vii. 15. So 

LXX Διηγησιν. ὁ ’ 

IV. As a N. 19D A particular account or 
relation in writing, whether hieroglyphi- 
cal or literal. 

1, An account or memorial in hieroglyphical 
or emblematical writing. Exod. xvii. 14. 
(Comp. under D2 ΓΝ.) And in the same 

. sense it may be used, Job xix. 23. xxxi. 35, 
Let mine adversary ΔΓ 122 write (i. 6. 
hieroglyphically) a memorial; ver. 36, 
nile would take tt upon my shoulder ; 
TI would bind it asa tiara, diadem, or tur- 
bandto me. * Linen is one of the oldest 
materials that ever was written upon (as 
appears by the bandages of the Egyptian 
mummies still preserved) ; and to this 
Job probably alludes in the passage just 
cited, as also in ch. xiv. 17. This might 
readily be not only taken on his shoulder, 
but bound about his head. And why 
might not an accusation be as easily de- 
picted in hieroglyphical writing on heen, 
as a direction for destroying a person be 

- engraved in the same kind of writing on 

. a wooden tablet? An instance of which 
latter we meet with in Homer. The very 
ingenious and learned Mr. Wood, in his 
Essay on the Original Genius and Wri- 
tings of that Poet, after observing that 
neither in the Iliad nor Odyssey is there 
any thing that conveys the idea of letters 
or reading, nor any allusion to literal 
writings, adds, p. 250, “‘ As to symbolical, 
hieroglyphical, or picture-like description, 
something of that kind was, no doubt, 
known to Homer, of which the letter (as 
it is called) which Bellerophon carried to 
the king of Lycia is a proof.” This 
letter was sent from Pretus, II. vi. lin. 
168, &e, 

There δὲ μιν Λυκίηνδε, πορεν δ᾽ ὁγε SHMATA ATIPA, 

ΤΡΑΨΑΣ ev miyaxt πτυκτῳ ϑυμοφθορα πολλα' 

Δειξαι δ' yywyss ᾧ πενθείῳ, ofp’ απολοιτο. 

** + To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 

With mmks expressive of his dire intent 
' Graven ona tablet, that the prince should die }.” 

«The Mexicans, though a civilized peo- 

ple,” adds Mr. Wood, * had no alphabet ; 

and the account they sent to Montezuma 
of the landing of the Spaniards was in 

this picture writing ὁ. 

* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iis p. 172. Livy 
mentions libri lintei, linen bouks or records, as being 
in use among the Romans, lib. iv, cap. 7, 13, 20. 
and lib, x. 38; and long after those times, Vopiscus, 
in Aurelian, § 1, Comp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 11. 

+ Porr. 

+ Comp. Ovid, Metam. lib, vi. lin. 576, ὅσ, 

ὁ Comp, Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. 
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2. An account in literal writing. Gen. y. 1. 
Neh. vii. 5 ; where it is applied to a ge- 
nealogical account or register. ic 

3. A book, roll, or volume. Exod. xxiv. 7. 
2 Chron. xxiv. 27. Isa. xxix. 11, 12, 
(Comp. under ann.) Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

4. A bill or note. Deut. xxiv. 1, 3. 

5. An epistle. or letter. 2 Sam. xi. 14, 15. 
2.K. v. 5. xix. 14. f 

6. A deed or conveyance. Jer, xxxii. 10, 
1], 12. : 

V. As participial Ns. 11D and 9D A no- 
tary, recorder, secretary, historiographer, 
scribe. See Jud. v. 14. 2 Sam. viii. 17. 
2 K. xii. 10. xix. 2. Jer. xxxvi. 26. It 
is both in Heb. and Chald. particularly 
applied to Ezra, who is called a ready - 
1p1D Scribe in the law of Moses, so is 
equivalent to a man of learning. See 
Ezra vii. 6, 11, 12, 21. Neh. viii. 1. 
Hence 

VI. As a N.080 Learning, literature. Dan. 
i. 4. (where Theodotion yeapuala, Vulg. 
literas.) 17.. Comp. Isa. xxix. 11, 12, 

, where LXX γραμμαῖα, Vulg. literas. 

Pod 

To pelt, i. e. either to throw, or to strike 

with something thrown. The LXX have 

once, Isa. xii. 10, rendered it by dvag- 
ῥίπτειν to throw forth or away. 

Intransitively, Yo pelt. 2 Sam. xvi. 13, 

wnny> tonoea bpp And he pelted 

with stones over against him, and threw 
dust. 

IJ. Transitively, Zo pelt a person with 
stones. 2 Sam. xvi. 6, M8 ἘΞ dp 
11 And he pelted David with stones. 
Deut. xiii. 10, And thou shalt pelt him 
with stones that he die. So without the 
express mention of 2328 stones, 1 K. 
xxi. 10, Take him and pelt or stone him 
that he die. And as a Participle paoul, . 
Naboth bpp (is) stoned, and is dead. 
1 K. xxi. 14. So in general, To stone, 
pelt with stones, whether to death or not. 
See Exod. viii. 26. xvii. 4. xix. 13. Josh. 
wii. 25. 

IL. With Ὁ following, To pelt.or clear from 
stones. oce. Isa. v. 2. Ixii. 10, yas dpo 
Clear (i. 6. the highway) from stones, Ju- 
dea is a very stony country, and the stones 
very troublesome in travelling ; which 
circumstances make the application of the 
image to ecclesiastical scandals or stum- 
bling stones the more proper. 


Ἰ. 


p. 174, edit. Edinburgh ;* Robertson's Hist, of Ame- 
rica, vol, il. p- 14, 270, 1, 286, 4to. ‘ 











Ww 
1D ie 
I. In Kal, Intransitively, To decline, turn’ 

aside, turn out of the way, depart. Gen.| 
xix. 2,3. xlix. 10. Exod. iii. 3, 4. 1 Sam. 
vi. 12. 2 Sam. ii. 21, & al. freq. Job 
xxxix. 32, or xl. 2, ND? “Ww ἘΣ 327 
Does he who contends with the Almighty 
draw back? So the LXX ἐκκλίνειν. And 
the Vulg. expresses the general sense of 
the Heb. words, Numquid qui contendit 
cum Deo tam facile conquiescit? Does he 
- who contends with God so easily acqui- 
esce? See the following verses, and Scott 


on the place. In Hiph. Transitively, To). 


remove, turn aside or away. Gen, viii. 13. 
xxxy. 2. xlviii. 17, & al. freq. 

IL. As a participial N. 0 Displeased, fasti- 
dious, turning himself away, as persons 
in sullen grief are apt to do. occ. 1 K. 
xx. 43. xxi. 4, And Ahab came into his 
house Ὁ displeased and angry—and 
turned away Avs face. . 

ΠῚ: It is applied to 30, strong inebriating 
liquor. Hos. iv. 18, tosad ‘bd, Their 
strong drink is gone off, turned (as we 
say) Eng. Translat. is~sour; so the 
French, est devenue aigre. Comp. Isa. 
ἀξ 22. 

IV. To turn aside, out of the way of God 
or true religion, to apostatize. Exod. 
xxxii. 8. Deut. xi. 16,28. 1 K. xv. 5, 
(where see Dr. Chandler’s Review of 
Hist. of the Man after God’s own Heart, 
p- 302.) ἃ al. As a N. fem. mpd 4 
turning aside, revolt, apostasy. Deut. 
xiii. 5. Isa. i. 5, & al. As a participial 
N. masc. plur top seems once used in 
a political sense, Revolters. occ. Eccles. 
iv. 14, For from the house (not of pri- 
soners, but) of revolters, he (this sensible 
youth) cometh to reign, in allusion proba- 
bly to Jeroboam, whose future elevation 
Solomon foresaw. See 1 K. xi. 11, 12, 
13, 26, 28, 40. xii. 20. 

V. Asa N. yp, plur. nyo 4 pot, a kettle, 
to remove meat to and from the fire. 
Exod. xvi. 3. 2 Chron. xxxv. 13, & al. 
Also, A pot or pan, to remove ashes from 
the altar. Exod. xxvii. 3, & al. maya nyo 
Fishing boats, so Targum pry 3%, 

’ they seem to be called in Heb. np from 

their deep roundish form resembling a 
pot. occ. Amos iv. 2. Comp. Jer. xvi. 16. 
‘and Lowth’s Notes. Our translators ren- 
der the words fish-hooks ; but it does not 
Fd are that nip signifies hooks, and a 

ο fish-hook is denoted by a different word, 

man, Job xl. 25, or xii. 1. Isa. χὶχ. 8, 
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Hab. i. 15. Neither does nid signify 

spears, as Mr. Harmer interprets it. Ob- 

servations, vol. iv. p. 200. ᾿ 

VI. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. "10 The 
dangling, irregular shoots of a vine, 
which bear either none or bad grapes. 
occ. Jer. ii. 21. - 

VII. As ἃ N. πιᾶβ6. plur. OD ‘Thorns, 
from the‘rregular manner of their growth. 
occ. Eccles. vii. 6. Isa. xxxiv. 13. Hos. ii- 
6. Nah. i. 10. Comp. Mic. vii. 4; and on 
Eccles. vii. 6. observe, that though their 
most usual fewel in the East is dung, 
which burns very slowly, they however 
heat their pots with thorns or small twigs 
(comp. Ps. lviii. 10.), which burn as re- 
markably quick. See more in Harmer'’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 261, &c. 

VIII. As a N. fem. pro (formed as paw 
from Jw), plur. mmo A coat of mail, 
which turns aside or wards off offensive 
weapons from the body. occ. Jer. xlvi. 4. 
li. 3. 

0 To turn aside, or away, again and again, 

or repeatedly. It is used both in a trans- 

itive and intransitive sense. Lam. iii. 11. 

Hos. iv. 16. As a Participle mp Turn- 

ing aside, withdrawing, revolting, rebel- 

ling, refractory. See Deut. xxi, 18; Neh. 

ix. 29. Hos. iv. 16. Zech. vii. 11. Fem. 

nip Gadding, rambling... (Qu?). Prov. 

vii. 11. In Hiph. 70 turn aside, or re- 

move entirely. Ps. Ixxxi. 7; where if 

ΠΥ ΘΓ be the true reading, the inserted 

) must be considered as substituted for 

the reduplicate 1; but thirty-one of Dr. 

Kennicott’s Codices read N00 without 

the). Targ. ns I removed. 

Der. Gr. cvgw to draw, To sheer off, swerve, 
sore, sorry, sorrow, sour, surly, Qu? 

Ὁ ; 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but may per- 

haps have some relation to 29¥ to scorch, 

and 29w to parch. As aN. mase. ρίαν. 

"20 perhaps, Nettles, from tlie pun- 

gent burning sensation they cause. So in 

wi a nettle is called urtica, from uro to 
urn. 


Nec immeritd nomen sumpsisse videtur, 
Tacta quod exurat digitos urtica tenentis*. 


Once, Ezek. ii. 6. 

mpd 

I. To spread, or stretch out, beyond, or 
abroad, Applied to a luxuriant vine. occ. 
Ezek. xvii. 6.—to persons stretched out 


* Macer in Martinii Lex. Etym. 


Ὁπ0--- ΤΊ 


through indolence and luxury. occ. Amos 
vi. 4,7. So that thorough sensualist 
Anacreon, ode iv. lin. 1, &e. 


Ems μυρσίναις Tepesvous 
Eq λωτιναις τε σοιαις 
STOPESAS, ϑέλω τροπίνεινς 


Stretch’d at my length on flowery bed, 
Vil drink my fill, ——— 


—to the curtain of the tabernacle, which 
spread beyond its hinder or western side. 
occ. Exod. xxvi. 12, 13. Asa N. mp 
What thus spreads beyond, superfluity. 
occ. Exod. xxvi. 12. As a Participle 
paoul masc. plur. in Reg. occ. Ezek. 
xxiii. 15, COMwea corray mp Ex- 
ceeding, i. 6. Spreading out to a great size 
in dyed attire about their heads, wearing 
targe tiaras of dyed cloth about their 
heads. French Translat. Ayant des habil- 
lemens de téte flottans, et teints. | It is 
plain that "ΠῚ is of the same form as 
mn at the beginning of this verse, and 
therefore must agree with tow) in the 
preceding one, and ought to be rendered 
accordingly; not as by Vulg. and Mon- 
tanus, Tiaras. See Niebuhr, Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 129, &c. on the head-dresses of 
the modern orientals. And observe that 
in Ezek. xxiii. 14, twenty-eight of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read tw). 
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word is of a less servile signification than 


Tay. δι 


I. As a Ν. DD An attendant or officer in ἃ 


king’s court. Gen. xxxvii. 36. xxxix. 1. 
xl. 2, Esth. i, 10. 2 Καὶ. xx. 18. Comp. 
Dan. i. 3. 


I. lord chamberlain,:a. lord of the bed- 


chamber, who, 1 suppose, was an eunuch. 
Esth. ii. 3,14. And hence ; 


ΠῚ. An eunuch, a man castrated. Isa. lvi. 


3, 4. So called, because such were usu- 
ally advanced to the highest offices in the 
palaces of the eastern princes, and parti- 
cularly had the care of their women (see 
Esth. ii. Dan. 1.), as 15. still the custom 
among the oriental nations to this day: 
not that the word Ὁ doth in its pri- 
mary meaning imply castration, for Po- 
tiphar Ὁ of Pharaoh had a wife*. See 


Gen. xxxix. 1,7, ἄς. 


In like mannerthe Greek Evvsyos (whence 
the Latin Eunuchus, and Eng. Eunuch) 
doth, according to its etymological sense, 
signify a chamberlain, or bed-chamber- 
man, from Evyy a bed, and exw to have 
or keep. In the court of king Zedekiah 
we find Ebedmelech a black eunuch, Jer. 
XXXVill. 7, &c. (comp. Jer. xiii. 23.) and 
it is remarkable that the Turkish Grand 
Signor still employs such to attend on 
his Harem. See Harmer’s Observations, 


vol, iii. p. 327, &c.; Complete Syst. of 

Geography, vol. ii. p. 5; and Habdesci’s 

* This argument is not however absolutely con- 
clusive, for the eunuchs in some places, as in Tonguin, 
have women and marry. See Dampier’s Voyages; 
Salmon’s Geograph. Grammar, p. 461; Dow’s Hi- 
story of Hindostan (in Crit. Rev. for October, 1768, 
Ρ. 243.), who says that Cafoor, who had paved his 
way to the Musnab, though an eunuch, married one 
of the sultanas; and Mr. Niebuhr, Description de 
PArabie, p.71, has these express words :/“* Les eu- 
nuques ne haissent pas le seve, comme bien des gens 
le croient. Celui, qui fit avec uous la route de Sués 
a Jambo, avoit plusieurs femmes eselaves destinées ἃ ses 
plaisirs ; une d’elles étoit traitée en grande dame. 
L’on me parla d’une riche ewnuque ἃ Basra, qui avoit 
son Harem. Eunuchs do not hate the sex, us many 
persons believe. He, who made with us the voyage 
from Sues to Jambo, had several female slaves destined 
to his pleasures ; one οἵ whom was treated like a great 
lady. They told me of a rich eunuch at Basra, who 
had his Harem.” And to come nearer home,“ Even 
the eunuchs [among the Turks] are allowed to marry, 
and several of them have many wives, for polygamy 
is allowed.” Habesci’s Present State of Ottoman 
Empire, p. 106. ‘The ancient ewnuchs were not less 
lascivious than the modern, See Ecclus. xx. 4. xxx. 
20; and Bayle’s Dictionary, Article Combabus.. Epic» 
tetus in Arrian, lib. ii, cap. 20, remarks, Kas of 
ATIOKOMTOMENOI τας ye προθυμίας Tas των ανδρων 
ἀποκοψασθαι ov δυνανται. Comp. Juvenal, Sat. i. lin. 
22, and Note Delph. t 


II. In Niph. Spoken of wisdom, * To de or 
become luxuriant, to shoot out into vain 
Soolish conceits,” Taylor; or, ‘as we say, 
to overshoot itself,” Bate. oce. Jer.xlix.7. 

Der. To stretch, a streak. 

qo Chald. 

10 occurs not ag a V. in the Bible, but asa 
N. inasce. plur. 29D, emphat. 8290, and 
in Reg. 270 Presidents over other go- 
vernours. occ. Dan, vi. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. 

ras) 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but 

I. As a N. mase. plur. ir. Reg. 1p. Plates, 
or rather Azle-trees ; so the Vulg. axes, 
but the LXX ra τροσεχονῖα the append- 
ages. occ. 1 Κα, vii. 30. 

I]. As a N. mase. plur. 4p Princes, 
chiefs, rulers. ‘The word in this view is 
used only for the five princes of the Philis- 
tines, who are enumerated, 1 Sam. vi. 16, 
& seq. and who were probably so called 
by a dialectical variation from the Heb. 
sw Comp. 1 Sam. xxix. 9. 

Db 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies 7Ὸ serve, minister, attend, The 











, ΤΌ--Ἐ Ὁ ὁ 
Present State of Ottoman Empire, p. 
155. 

AID 

It occurs once in the form of a Participle 
Hiph. Amos vi. 10, And a man’s uncle, 
or rather beloved friend, shall take him 
11Dn1 fo bring the bones out of the house ; 
where the Vulg. renders 1)7D1, et com - 
buret eum, and shall burn him; and our 
Translation, more justly as to the form 
of the word, and he that burneth him. 
What seems to have Jed the Translators 
to this interpretation is the similarity of 
sound between ἢ and Mw to burn. But 
still it was not the custom of the Jews to 
burn their dead. The burning mentioned 


2 Chron. xvi. 14, refers to the burning of 


perfumes ; comp.ch. xxi. 19. Jer. xxiv. 5. 
And the single instance we have in the 
Jewish history of burning dead bodies, in 
the case of Saul and his sons,’ 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 12, was, no doubt, to prevent the 
possibility of their being treated with in- 
dignity, as they had before been; see 
ver. 9,10. .* But though the Jews did 
not burn, they used to anoznt their dead 
(see Mat. xxvi. 12. Mark xiv. 8. Luke 
xxiii. 56, and comp. under win I;); and 
this seems the true sense of the Heb. ΠΟ, 
which is retained in the Samaritan ver- 
sion of Deut. xxviii. 40, where it an- 

' swers to the Hebrew 71D to anoint, 1D DN 
then in Amos vi. 10, He who anoints 
him. 

no 

J, It occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hiph. 
To stir, raise, or rouse up. occ. Job 

xxxvi. 16. | 

Il. To stir up, in a spiritual or mental 
sense, to incite, excite. See Deut. xiii. 7. 
1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1.1 K. 
xxi. 25. 

Ill. To excite, irritate. occ. Job xxxvi. 18, 
Because there is wrath (namely in God) 
(take heed) lest ppwa yn», he irritate 
thee to explosion, i.e. so as to explode and 
reject thee, as at ch. xxxiv. 26. 

Hence, perhaps, Lat. cito, whence excito. 
incito, and Eng. excite, incite, &e. 

1V. With Ὁ following, To urge from, avert, 
turn away, in a transitive sense. Job 
xxxvi. 16. 2 Chron. xviii. 31. 

VY. As a N. masc. sing. ino (formed like 
119 from 49, 13m from an) The disturbed, 
turbulent, boisterous part or season of the 
year, such as the months of November, 


* See Cicero De Leg. IT. 22, of Sylla. 
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᾿ December, January, and February, are 

in Syriat. So, according to Niebuhr t, 
the Arabs call the rainy season, which 
at Maskat, and the eastern mountains of 
Arabia, lasts from about the 21st of No- 
vember till the 18th of February, by the 
name of Schitte. occ. Cant.ii. 11; where 
LXX yew, and Vulg. hyems winter. 

ὉΠ See $5p IIL. under 5p. 

mnp 

1. To stop, stop up, obturare, as wells, or 
the like. occ. Gen. xxvi. 15,18. 2 K. iii. 
19, 25. 2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, 30. So 
LXX in all these passages ἐμφρασσειν. 
—as a breach in a wall. Neh. iv. 7; 
where LXX avagparcerdas. 

II. 1700 stop, obstruct, shut out, as prayer. So 
LXX ἀπεφράξε. occ. Lam. iii. 8. ΄ 

Ill. 70 stop, shut up, as a vision, which is, 
at the time it is given, unintelligible. occ. 
Dan. viii. 26. xii. 4, 9. Comp. ver. 8. 

IV. As Participles or participial Ns. n> 
The hidden part of man, or the inner man, 
ὁ ecw αἀνθρωπὸος, as St. Paul speaks, Rom 
vii. 22. Eph. iii. 16; or as St. Peter, 
1 Ep. iii. 4, ὁ κρυπτὸς τῆς καρδιας ἀνθρω- 
mos, the hidden man of the heart. oce. Ps. 
li. 8. mind Something hidden or abstruse. 
occ, Ezek. xxviii. 3. 
The above cited texts are all wherein the 
Root occurs. 

Der. To stem, stammer. 

ἽΠΌ 

I. In Kal, and Hiph. 70 hide, conceal. Exod. 
iii. 6. Isa. xvi. 3. Deut. xxxi. 17, 18, 
& al. In Niph. Of a person or thing, 
To be hidden, concealed. Gen. xxxi. 49, 
Num. v. 13. Also, 10 lie hid, abscond. 
Gen. iv. 14. 1 Sam. xx. 19.1 K. xvii. 3. 
In Hith. To hide oneself, lie hid. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 1. Isa. xxix. 14, & ἃ]. “As’'a’ N. 
sno Secret, Jud. iii. 19. Prov. xxi. 14. 
xxv. 2. Also, A hiding or secret place. 
1 Sam. xix. 2. Ps. xvili. 12. xxxi. 21. 
exix. 114. Ixxxi. 8, 1 answered thee 
ty ὝΠΟ zn the secret place of thunder. 
See Exod. xix. 16—19. Asa N. fem. 
mno, A hiding-place, protection. occ. 
Deut. xxxii. 38. Asa N. non 4 hi- 
ding-place or den of a wild beast. Ps. x. 
8, 9, & al. 

II. Chald. To destroy, demolish. occ. Ezra 
vy. 12. So LXX καΐελυσε dissolved, de- 
molished. 


+ Sce Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 148, 149, 
156, 157. 
+ Description de l’Arabie, p. 4. 
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Drr. Store, With Ὁ prefixed, Gr. Musy- 
we whence Eng. mystery. The old 
rench mestier, whence Eng. mistery, 
and formerly mzster, a trade. 

a species of ape. 

Also from the Chaldee, To shatter, scatter. 
Hence also the Latin or Roman idol, Sa- 
turnus, Saturn, had his name. He an- 
swered to Kpovos, Cronus, in the Greek 
Mythology; and as the latter had his 
appellation from Heb. pip to zrradiate, be 
diffused, as the light; so the former, I 
think, from ‘np to hide, denoted the 
light, the electrical or finer part of the ce- 
lestial fluid*, latent in the pores of all 
bodies, and which, assisted by the air, is 
indeed the dife of all animals and vege- 
tables, and the true Anima Mundi, or 
Soul of the World. Comp. under wn. 
But I shall leave the thinking and philo- 
sophical reader to his own reflections on 
this very curious and interesting subject, 
after presenting him with as literal a 
translation as I can, of 

The Orenic Hymn to Cronus or Saturnt. 

« Jllustrious or cherishing father, both of 
the immortal gods and of men, various of 
counsel, spotless, powerful, mighty Ti- 
tan; who consumest all things, and again 
thyself repairest them ; who holdest the 
ineffable 1 bands throughout the bound- 
less world; Cronus, thou universal pa- 
rent of successive being ; Cronus, various 
in design, offspring (or rather fructifier) 
of the earth and of the starry heaven ; 
birth, growth, consumption ; husband of 
Rhea ὃ, dread. Prometheus ||, who dwell- 
est in all parts of the world, author of ge- 
neration, tortuous in counsel, most excel- 
lent, hearing our suppliant voice, send of 
our life a happy, blameless end.’ 

Whether the Saxon god 4] Seazen, Seater; 
who has left his name to our Saturday, 
was brought from Germany, or derived 
from the Roman Saturnus, I pretend not 


A satyr, 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica in Cuemisrry, 
No. 96, &c. and in Evecrnriciry, p. 450, col. 2, 
&c. 3d edit. 

+ The original may be found at p. 110 of Eschen- 
bachius’s edition. 

+ Or perhaps “ infrangible, not to be broken,” 
for I suspect the true reading of the Greek to be 
Oppyxtece ‘ 

ὁ i. 6. of the gross air, from Greek few to flow. 

|| i, δ. sometimes acting as fire, which Prometheus 
was fabled to have stolen from heaven. 

4 “ This name,” Sheringham observes, “ is to be 
found in no writer before Verstegan.” Univ, Hist. 
b, iv. cap. 13, ὁ 5, p. 443, vol. vii. fol. 
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absolutely to determine. He was, how- 
ever, according to Verstegan’s Antiqui- 
ties, p. 85, represented under the figure 
of an old man standing on a fish (comp. 
pT under 4 IV.), with a basket of fruits 
and. flowers in his right hand, and a wheel 
in his left. Fish, fruits, and flowers, are 
very proper emblems of fecundity in the 
animal and vegetable world, as the wheel 
is of revolution or change ; and all taken 
together, are very suitable symbols to ac- 
company the all-consuming, all-repairing 
God, as Orpheus in the above cited hymn 
describes Cronus or Saturn, 


‘Os δαπανᾷς μὲν ἅπαντα, καὶ αὐξεις ἐμπαλιν AUTOS. 


Comp. Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. 
lib. il. cap. 33. 





PLURILITERALS in Ὁ. 


vo See under mo III. 

[ποῦ χ 

AsaN. from »>p to cut, break, and ty 
contiguity, A kind of locust, probably so 
called from its rugged, craggy form, as 
represented in Scheuchzer’s Physica Sa- 
cra, tab. ccly. fig. 1, which see. Once, 
Lev. xi. 22.. In Chaldee toybp is used 
as a Verb, and signifies to swallow down, 
consume; or the like, and thence Bochart 

' derives the N. toybp; but I rather ap- 
prehend that the Chaldee V. is formed 
from the Heb. N. compounded as above. 

W190 

Asa N. from 20 to place, and'11 round, A 
bunch of vine buds, which produce the 
blossoms or flowers, so called from the 

form of their growth, round the stalk. 
occ. Cant. ii. 13, 15. vii. 12. Symma- 
chus renders it in Cant. ii. 13, by οἰνανθὴ 
the vine blossom, the Vulg. in that pass- 
age by florentes flowering, blossoming, 
and in the last two by floruit, hath blos- 
somed, and flores blossoms ; but the LXX 
in the two former texts by κυπρίζειν, and 
in the last by κυπρισμος, which I take 
precisely to denote the bud or budding of 
a flower. See Harmer’s Outlines, p. 
136, &c. 

se3DD1D or ΤΡΊΒΟΙ Ὁ Chald. 

AsaN. A kind of musical instrument. occ. 
Dan. iii. 5, 10, 15. But in Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices the word is in these texts 
spelt with great variety. Ag 

This word, notwithstanding the opinion of 
some learned men to the contrary, is not, 
I think, derived from the Greek Συμφω- 
viz, which ‘is acompound word that sig- 








---. 
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-nifies a concert or harmony of many in- 
struments; whereas in Daniel 8935010 is 
a simple name of one single instrument, 
as the words cornet, flute, harp, with 
which it isjoined, (each) denote one kind 
of music. As to the particular instru- 
ment intended by that name, we cannot 
be positive. A pipe perforated with many 
holes was so called in the Jerusalem 
tongue *, and a bladder with pipes in it 
had the like name in the language of the 
Moors, which they left behind them in 
Spain}. The Moors in Africk called a 
little drum, hollow in the middle, and 
covered on one end with a skin, a Sym- 
phony t, which (name) as justly might 
be given to one kind of harp or fiddle, 
that was made, according to St. Austin, 
of a concave piece of wood like a drum ὃ. 
For the common reason of calling so 
many things by the same name, seems to 
be their cavity, wherein they all agreed.” 
—For * Symphony (s*i5D1D) comes from 
FIED (or 0), which carries the idea of 
cavity to all its derivatives. Thus Saph or 
Siph (¥D), the original of the Greek Scy- 
phus, is a cup or bowl in the Hebrew or 
~Chaldee tongue. ‘Syphon is a pipe that 
sucks up and decants water, and Siihiios 
in Hesychius is interpreted by another 
word, signifying void or empty.’ Thus 


the late learned Bp. Chandler, in his | 


Vindication of the Defence of Christian- 
ity, book i. ch.i. sect. 2, where see more. 
‘I must not, however, omit to observe, 
that the name of this instrument is in the 
common editions printed without the Ὁ, 
85: Dan. iii. 10, and that in the dia- 
lectical derivations from the Hebrew n 
“is often inserted before Ὁ and ©, as in 
m0? from Pd (comp. under 189) Sam- 
buca from 72D, &c. 
‘3D See under “3b. 
HID 
As aN. from "30 a thorn, and ἼΒ to break, 
The fin of a fish, which consists of rays, 
or, according to the Heb. phrase, of thorns, 
i.e. little bones or cartilaginous ossicles, 


*« Drus, Prov.” 

+.“Sanct.in Dan. In Spain, in the last century, 
blind men went about the country, with a bladder 
to which pipes were fastened, and blowing it made 
musick. This they called a Symphony.” 

}“ Isid, iii. 31.” § “ Aug, in Ps. xxxii,” 
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supporting a membrane broken or di 
vided into several partitions. Thus then 
the form or texture gives the reason of 
the Heb. name. occ. Lev. xi. 9, 10, 12. 
Deut. xiv. 9, 10. 

bap Chald. 

It occurs not as a V. in the Bible, but in 
the Targum signifies, To cover, clothe, 
particularly with an outer garment. Thus 
in Targ. on Ezek. xvi. 26, Ἴ55 *22700 
clothed with flesh; Nah. ii. 3, pbanDn 
pnyvaya clothed zn various colours. As a 
N. masc. plur. in Reg. »b29D Cloaks, 
mantles, burnooses. occ. Dan. iii. 21, 27. 
Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 195, tells us, that 
in his time, which was about a hundred 
years after the events recorded in Dan. iii. 
the dress of the Babylonians consisted of 
a tunic of linen reaching down to the feet, 
and over this another tunic of woollen, 
and over all a white short cloak, or man- 
tle, χιλανιδιον, and that on their heads 
they wore turbands, μίτρησι}}]:. Thus 
therefore, I think, we may best translate 
Dan. iii. 21, Then these three men were 
bound, s\"729D2 in their cloaks, pws 
their turbands, ἡ 191 and their upper 
(woollen ) tunics, pwd) and their under 
(linen) tunics. And as according to this 
interpretation their 24D were their out- 
ermost garments, we see the propriety 
with which it is observed at ver. 27, that 
these were not changed by the fire. 

AYID , : 

As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. from Ὁ to de- 
cline (comp, 1D VI.) and ὮΝ to move to 
and fro, nayid Long branches shooting 
to a distance from the tree, and easily 
moved to and fro by. the wind, q. d. 
Wavers. LXX κλαδοι branches. . Once, - 
Ezek. xxxi. 5; where observe that not 
only the Kerz, but also many of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices read ynbyp, and nine 
of them PNIDYID. 

JAD ; 

As aN. from ‘vp a thorn, and 155 to spread 
abroad. Some kind of wide-spreading 
thorn or briar. Once, Isa. lv. 13. 
|| Strabo gives us nearly the same account of the 

Babylonish dress, lib, xvi. p. 1082, edit, Amstel, 

Compare also what Dr. Shaw says of the modern 

Arab, Moorish, and Turkish dresses, Travels, p. 224, 

&c.; and see Complete Syst. of Geography, vol. ii. 

p. 20,-&c.; and Niebli Deserption de l’Arabie, 

p. 54, &e. tr] ὩΡ , 


If 
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Tay 
ἼΩΝ 


I. In Kal, Intransitively, To serve, labour, 
work, Exod. xx. 9. Num. iv. 24. Deut. 
v.13. 

Il. In Kal, Transitively, To serve the 
ground, i.e. to till or cultivate it, to co- 
operate or labour together with the natu- 
ral agents, in making it produce its fruit 
regularly and plentifully. Gen. ii. 5. iv. 
2, 12, & al. freq. So the Greeks say τὴν 
viv δεραπευειν to serve the ground, for 
tilling it. See Prodici Hercules, p. 9, 
edit. Simpson. In Niph. To be cultivated. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 9, 34. Asa N. fem. in 
Reg. ΠΣ 4 tilling or tillage. 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 26. 

Iff. In Kal, To dress a vineyard. Deut. 
XXvili. 39. 

IV. In Kal, To serve, be obedient to another 
man as a servant. Gen. xiv. 4. xv. 13, 
14. In this sense it is sometimes followed 
by 5, as 1 Sam. iv. 9. With 2 follow- 
ing, it signifies To serve oneself of an- 
other, se servir d’un autre, to work or do 
somewhat by means of him, to make him 
one's servant or slave. See Exod. i. 14. 
Jer. xxii. 13. xxv. 14, xxxiv. 9. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 27. Deut. xxi. 3. Isa. xiv. 3; in 
which two last cited texts observe that 
ἽΝ is indefinite one—they; so French 
Translation in Isa. On t’aura asservi. In 
Hiph. To cause to serve. Exod. vi. 5. 
Ezek. xxix. 18. As Ns. tay A servant 
or slave. Gen. ix. 25. xii. 16, & al. freq. 
Fem. -72y. in Reg. may Servitude, 
service. Gen. xxix. 27. xxx. 26. Exod. i. 
14, & al. freq. Also, 4 number of ser- 
vants, famulitium. Gen. xxvi. 14. Job 
i. 3. Comp. under bny. . 

V. In Kal, Transitively,: or with > follow- 
ing, To servein a me 

JSorm acts of religious worship and obedi- 
ence, either to the true or false Gods. 
Exod, iii, 12. iv. 23. xx. 5. Deut. iv. 19. 
Jud. ii. 11, 13, & al. freq. As a N. fem. 
May Religious service. Exod. xii. 25, 26, 
xxxvi. 1, & al. freq. 


VI. Chald. To make, Sorm, do, Jer, x. 11. 





glous sense, to per-| . 








may ᾿ 
Dan. iii. }, 15, 32. iv. 32. In Ith. To 
be made, done. Ezra vii. 26. Dan. ii. δ. 
iii. 29. As a N. fem. may, emphat. 
anay Work. Ezra v. 8..vi. 7. As a 
N. tayo 4 work. occ. Dan. iv. 34, or 37. 

VII. Chald. To keep, observe, as a religious 
feast. occ. Ezra vi. 16. . 

Der. Lat. obedio, whence French oder, 
and Eng. obey, obeisance, obedient, obedi- 
ence. 

may 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To be thick, gross. occ. 1K. xii. 10. 
2 Chron. x. 10. So the LXX wayvle- 
pos, and Vulg. grossior est 2s thicker. As 
aN. ay Thickness. 1 K. vii. 26.2 Chron. 
iv. 5. Job xv. 26, & al. 

I]. As a N. ay A thick beam or plank. 
I K. vii. 6. Ezek. xli. 25, 26. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, 70 be or become gross, crass, 

bulky, unwieldy. So the LXX emayuy- 

θη, Valg. incrassatus fuisti. occ. Deut. 
xxxii. 15. 

IV. AsaN. 2» The density or condensation, 
as of vapours in a cloud. . Exod. xix. 9. 
Hence as aN. ay, plur. Oy and niap 
A cloud. 1 K. xviii. 44. Isa. xviii. 4, 
Jud. ν. 4. 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. Hence once 
as a V. in Hiph. To cloud over, ““ cover 
with a cloud,” Eng. Translat. So Mon- 
tanus obnubilavit. Lam. ii. 1. Comp. 
py I. under may. 

V. AsaN. ay The gross, condensed part of 

the celestial fluid, towards, and at, theex- 

tremity of the system, ““ ἀςεροοματοὸν 
oogyyy, the star-eyed darkness,” as Or- 

pheus styles it, Hymn. in Apoll. lin. 13. 

See Job xx. 6. xxii. 12, 13, 14. xxxvii. 11. 

Isa. xiv. 13, 14*. This is what Josephus 

calls Κρυσαλλον, by which he seems to 

mean the condensed or concreted air ; for, 
describing the formation of the heaven 
on the second day from the creation, he 
says that God xpusaaaoy σεριπήξας aviw, 


* See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princ. pt. i. p. 125, et 
seq-; Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 61,2; and Spear- 
man’s Enquiry after Philosophy and Theology, ch. 
v. p. 290, edit. Edinburgh. 














“ay—Day 

᾿ compacted or concreted the crystal around 

it.” Ant. lib. i. cap. 1, § 1. Comp. un- 
der Onn VIII. 


VI. As Ns. mayo Density, crassitude. 10]. 


is spoken of stiff clayey ground, or the 
like. 1 K. vii. 46; where observe the 4 
is radical and unchanged. ‘2» The same. 
2 Chron. iy. 17. } 

VI. As a Ν, mase. plur. ray Thickets 
of wood. Jer, iv. 29. 

Der. Web, weave, hub, of a wheel. Latin 
nubo to cover, veil, nubes a cloud. 

way 

In general, ΤῸ turn aside, divert. 

I. Spoken of away, To turn it aside or di- 
vert it from a straight course. occ. Joel 
ii. 7, CMMs posay xd) And they shall 
not turn aside thetr ways (so LXX καὶ 8 
μὴ εκκλινωσι Tas reibes avrwy), i. e. 
as the Vulg. Et non declinabunt ἃ semitis 
suis, And they shall not decline from 
their paths. ᾿ 

II. As mya» and w1» Somewhat diverted or 
turned aside from its proper owner by 
way of pledge, a pledge or pawn. occ. 
Deut. xxiv. 10, 11, 12, 13. Might not 
way wry in the first of these passages be 
strictly rendered, to turn aside his pledge, 
i.e. from him to thyself? As a V. in 
Kal, formed from the N. To pledge, 
plight, borrow upon pledge. occ. Deut. 
xv. 6. In Hiph. To cause or permit an- 
other to borrow upon pledge, to lend to 
him upon pledge. occ. κει: xv.6, 8. So 
in the former text the French Translation 


runs thus, Tu préteras sur gage ἃ plu-|- 


sieurs nations, et tu n’emprunteras point 

sur gages ; in the latter thus, Z'u ne man- 

queras point—de lui préter sur gages. 
way As aN. may, see among the Pluri- 

. Titerals. 

ay 

To pass, in whatever manner. 

I. To pass, go or move from one place to 
another. Gen. xii. 6. xv. 17. xviii. 5. 
xxx. 32, & al. freq. To pass off, distil, 
trickle down, as liquid myrrh or honey- 
drops. occ. Cant. v. 5, 13. In Hiph. To 

cause to pass. Gen. xlvii. 21. Asa N. 
Yay A place where one may easily pass 

_ along, a pass, passage, or side. 1 Sam. 

' xiv. 40. Exod. xxxii. 15, The tables were 
written on their two 1» sides or planes, 
which might be passed along. 75 Yay by 
Upon the passage, i. 6. the plane, of its 

Jace, or front. Exod. xxv. 37. 
““ In Gen. x. 21, Shem, the progenitor of 


_ the holy line, is styled say 52 52 "δι the}. 
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Sather of all the children (not of Eber, his 


great grandson, for how was he more the 
father of them than of his other descend- 
ants? but) of passage or pilgrimage— 
The father of all those who were passen- 
gers, pilgrims, itinerants, passing from 
one place to another, as the holy line 
were, till their settlement in Canaan, 
and who also confessed themselves to be 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth, plainly 
declaring thereby that they sought a better 
country, that is to say, an heavenly. See 
Gen. xxiii. 4. xlvii. 9. Heb. xi. 8, 9, 10. 
13—16. Of Abraham in particular it 
- is written, Gen. xii.6, that 11" he passed 
through the land, and during his pil- 
a from one place to another in the 
and of promise, wherein he sojourned as 
in ὦ strange country, the epithet ay 
i. 6. the pilgrim or sojourner (LXX Πε- 
ealn passenger), formed as 3 a stranger, 
is applied first to him, Gen. xiv. 13; and 
afterwards "2, fem. may, LXX‘ESpas- 
os, Hebrew, became the distinguishing 
appellation of the holy family and people 
descended from him. See Gen. xxxix. 14. 
xl. 15. xliii. 31. Exod. ii. 6, 11. iii. 18 *.” 

As a Particle.» Beyond, over, on the other 
side. Deut. iv. 49. Josh. xiii. 27. 1K. 
iy. 24. 

soy das Beyond, q. a. To over, Deut. xxx. 13. 
Over, q. ἃ. At over, Exod. xxviii. 26. 

Il. ΤῸ pass over. Gen. xxxi. 21. In Hiph. 

To cause to pass over. Gen. xxxii. 23. 

viii. 1, And God ay» caused the spirit or 

air to pass over the earth, i. e. he caused 

it to act in its usual manner, not through 
the earth, as at ch. vii. 11, but only, or 
chiefly, by pressure on the surface, and so 
the waters were checked, prevented from 
rising higher. Comp. Gen. i. 2; and 
see Mr. Catcott’s excellent Treatise on 
the Deluge, p. 48, Ist edit. p. 86, 2d edit. 

As a N. may A ferry-boat for passing 

over ariver. 2 Sam. xix. 18. AsaN. 

masc. 120 A ford, a place where a river 
is passable. Gen. xxxil. 22. AsaN. fem. 
mayo 4 ford, Isa. χ. 29. xvi. 2. Also, 

A pass, or passage. 1 Sam. xiv. 4. 

III. To pass, go, be current, as silver. Gen. 
xxii. 16. 

IV. To pass away, overpass.’ Gen. 1. 4. Ps. 
xxxvil. 36. exliv. 4. Job xxx. 15. Cant. 
ap E Nii? 
It is once applied to the passing away of 
condensed clouds in hailstones and flashes 


* Greek and English Lexicon in ‘E€po05. 
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of fire. Ps, xviii. 13, At the brightness 
before him \2y Way his densities passed 
(in) hadstones and coals of fire, wry 
plainly means the condensed thunder- 
clouds, consisting of gross air, and of wa- 
tery and sulphureous exhalations from the 
earth. These, through the brightness of 
Jehovah’s presence, were kindled (see 
2 Sam. xxii, 13... Comp. Exod. xix. 18. 
Deut. iv. 11), and passed away in a 
storm of hail and lightning *. 

V. As a N. ay Produce of the land, q. d. 
what passes or comes from it. occ. Josh. 
v. 11,12. Comp. Lev. xxiii. 10—14. 

VI. In Hiph. To cause to pass to another, 
as an inheritance. Num. xxvii. 7, 8. 

VII. In Hiph. To make over, give up, as 
the first-born to Jehovah, Exod. xiii. 12. 
(comp. ver. 2. Exod. xxii. 28.)—sons or 
daughters to Molech, Lev. xviii. 21. Jer. 
xxxii.. 35. (comp. Lev. xx. 2); which 
was done wa by fire, 2 K. xxiii. 10; and 
therefore the phrase wa ayn making 
over by fire, implies making over to Mo- 
lech by fire, as in Deut. xviii, 10. 2 K. 
xvi. 3. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. And even 
ὙΠ by itself, without expressing either 
the fire or Molech, is used Ezek. xx. 26, 
for this horrible service. Comp. ver. 31, 

_ and see under n II.+ 

VIII. With dy following, To pass over, 
pass by, disregard, forgive, as an offence. 
Proy. xix. 11. Mic. vii. 18. Comp. Hos. 
x. 11. In Hiph. T cause to pass away, to 
put away, as iniquity. 2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 

IX. To pass beyond, transgress, a law, com- 
mandments, &c. Num. xxii. 18. Josh. 
vii. 15. 2 Chron, xxiv. 20. Isa. xxiv. 5, 
& al. In Hiph. To cause to transgress. 
1 Sam. ii. 24. 

X. With by upon following, To pass, be laid, 
or charged upon, as a public burden or 
impost. occ. Deut. xxiv. 5; where the 
Vulg. rightly, I apprehend, explains it. 
Nec ez quidpiam necessitatis injungetur 
publicee, Neither shall any public neces- 
sity or service be injoined him. 

XI. In Hiph. To cause to pass away, to 
turn away, remove. Ps. cxix. 37, 39. 
2 Chron. xv. 8. Jonah iii. 6. 

XII. To overdo, overcome, as wine does a 
man who drinks too much of it. Jer. 
Xxiil. 9. 

XIII. As a N. fem. May in Reg. nay, 
* See Bate’s Integrity of the printed Hebrew 

Text, ἃς. p. 126—8. 

+ Comp. Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. libs ii. cap. 1, 
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Nnay—wvay 


plur. nay, Excess, as of pride. Prov. 
xxi, 24, Comp. Jer. xlviii. 29, 30, But 
it generally denotes the excess or violence 
of anger, whether of man, as Ps. vii. 7. 
Isa. xiv. 6.—or of God, Ezek. xxi. 31, 
or 36. xxii. 21, 31. Hos. v. 10. Hetice 
asa V. in Hith. To be excessively angry, 
or transported with anger, ““ se deborder 
en colére.”? Mercer. Deut. iii. 26. Psal. 
Ixxviii. 21, 59, 62. Prov. xxvi. 17. But 
in Proy. xiv. 16. xx. 2, 72ym2 seems to 
signify making himself a transgressor, as 
Schultens, in his Comment, has observed. 
He adds, that in the latter text, ἼΣΩΣ 
he who makes himself a transgressor 
against him, is a construction parallel 
with *xon he who sinneth against me, 
Prov. viii. 36. : 

XIV. n2y2, Literally, In or for passing. It 
is used as a Particle, and denotes the 
passing from cause to effect. 

1; Before aN. or Pronoun, Because, on ac- 

count of. Gen. viii. 21. xii. 13, That it 

may be well with me 7122 because of 
thee, by thy means, q. d. that this good 
may pass through thee to me. Comp. 

ver. 16. Gen. xviii. 26, 29, 31. , 

Before a V. fut. Because that, to the end 

that. Gen. xxvii. 4, And I will eat 1292 

tothe end that my soul may bless thee,q.d. 

that hence it may pass that my soul, &c. 

Gen. xlvi. 34, Ye shall say so and so 

yawn Naya to the end that ye may dwell 

in the land of Goshen, q. d. that from 
this cause it may pass that ye may dwell, 

i.e. that from your so saying such an 

effect may follow. So before a V.infini- 

tive, 2 Sam. x. 3. 

Der. Over, ever. 

way ἢ 

To rot, become rotten or mouldy, so Vulg. 

computruerunt ; but rather, 70 be shrunk 
up, and so come to nought by excessive 
drought. See Bochart, iii. 471. * That 
ancient learnéd grammarian Abu Valid 
chooseth to give the signification of it 
[way] by comparing it with an Arabic 
word Da» Abesa [which see in Castell], 
as it signifies much the same with D2» 
Yabesa, to grow dry, which he looks on 
as best befitting this place, viz. because 
the hurt here spoken of is rather done 
by drought than moisture.” Pococke’s 
Commentary on Joel, p. 36. Once, 
Joel i. 17. 


nay 
[. To twine, intwine, complicate. The LXX 


give the idea of the word Exod. xxviii. 14, 

















“ay 
where they render it wemAe/peva wreath- 
ed, twisted. Asa Participle paoul niapy 
Complicated, intwined, twisted together. 
Ezek. xx. 28, Comp. ch. xxxi. 10, 14. 
nay mwyn ““ Wreathen work,” Eng. 
Translat. Exod. xxviii. 14, 22. 

Il. Asa N. may and nay, plur. ΤᾺΣ 
and mnay A rope formed by complication 
or twisting. Isa. vy. 18. Ps. exxix. 4. Job 
xxxix. 10. Jud. xy. 13. Ps. ii. 3. Hos. 
xi. 4, & al. freq. 

III. To complicate, i.e. to contrive artfully. 
Spoken: of oppression. oce. Mic. vii. 3, 

| —the prince asketh, and the judges, for 
reward, and the great man is eth op- 
pression, sin Ww» it is his life, mnay 


and they complicate it, i. e. the oppres-| 


sion; they contrive it artfully and craf- 
tily ; φι τίς entortillent,” says the French 
Translation. So the Greeks use ὕφαινειν 
μητιν,τ-ττδολον to weave a design, counsel, 
deceit (see Homer, Il. vii. lin. 324 ; II. vi. 
lin. 187), and the Latins, nectere frau- 
des, ἄς. ὶ , 

Hence Greek drrw to bind together, con- 
nect ; but comp. under 758. 


ay 
To bake upon (see Isa. xliv. 19.) or under 
the coals, as cakes of bread. occ. Ezek. 
iy. 12, where LXX eyxgupers (MS. 
Alexand. καϊακρυψεις), and Vulg. ope- 
ries, thou shalt cover. Comp. 223 V. un- 
der 53. Asa N. fem. may, in Reg. ny, 
A cake of bread thus baked. Gen. xviii. 6. 
1 K. xvii. 13. xix. 6, & al. So the LXX 
throughout Eyxpugias *, and Vulg. (Pa- 
nis) subcineritius, (Bread) baked under 
the coals or ashes. And this ancient me- 
thod of baking bread is still sometimes 
used in the East. ““ Rauwolff observed, 
that travellers frequently baked bread, in 
the deserts of Arabia, on the ground 
heated for that purpose by fire, covering 
_ their cakes of bread with ashes and coals, 
and turning them several times till they 
were enought.” Comp. Hos. vii. 8. Bus- 
bequius ¢ mentionsthe baking of bread un- 
* Were there any doubt concerning the sense of 
this Greek word Eyxpugias, it might be determined 
by Lucian, tom. i. p. 272, edit. Bened. where, in a 
dialogue between Aacus and Menippus, Eimpedocles, 
who was burnt to death in mount AZtna, is described 
to be Srodx σλεως, ὥσπερ εγχρυφιας ἄρτος stuck full 
with ashes, like bread baked under the coals; and this 
passage, by the way, further shews that the Greeks, 
in Lucian’s days, sometimes used such sort of bread. 
+ Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 252, where 
see more; and in Scheuchser, Phys. Sacr. on Num. 
xl, 6—9, 
_ & De Legat. Ture. epist. i. p. 42. 
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der the coals by the women of Bulgaria 
in Turkey, as an usual practice in his 
time. And not to multiply testimonies 
of a fact so well known, I shall only 
further add a translation of what Niebuhr 
says, Description de l’Arabie, p. 46, 
“« The Arabs of the desert sometimes put 
a ball of paste upon coals of lighted 
wood, or upon camel’s dung dried ; ils la 
couvrent soigneusement de ce feu§, they 
cover it carefully with this fire, in order 
that it may be thoroughly penetrated by 
it; they afterwards take off the ashes 
from it, and eat it hot.” 

As a N. 219 The same as My. occ. 1 K. 
xvii. 12. For xp Psal. χχχυ. 16, see 
under 39. 

aly 

The radical idea is, 1 apprehend, 70 be set, _ 
or joined, upon another. So as a V. the 
LXX always render it by emiribews. Δ» 
however occurs not as a V. simply in 
this sense ; but 

I. It denotes strict conjunction or union of 
love or affection, as par, pwn, &c. With 
by, and once (Ezek. xxiii. 12.) with x, 
following, To be set upon, dote upon. 
Ezek. xxiii. 5, 7, & al. Asa N. fem. in 
Reg. naay A being set or doting upon. So 
LXX επίιθεσιν. occ. Ezek. xxiii. 11. 

IJ. As a N. atv or 13” rendered Organ 
(so LXX in Job xxi. 12. Ps. cl. 4, op- 
yavov), which it seems to have resembled 
so far as it consisted of a number of pipes 
set close, or joined together. occ. Gen. 
iv. 21. Job xxi. 12. xxx. 81. Ps. cl. 4. 
Ezek. xxxiii. 31, For they make (thy 
words) ta:23 (like) pipes an or at their 
mouth, i.e. something to play or trifle 
with. Ver. 32, And behold thou art to 
them to’21Y ‘viva as a song (for) the pipes 
(i. 6. to be sung with them) of one whe 
has a pleasant voice, and is skilled in 
music. From the passages here cited the — 
antiquity of this instrument sufficiently 
appears, but we can hardly imagine it was 
very like the modern organ: it seems ra- 
ther, from Ezek. xxxiii. 31, to have been 
‘<a kind of flute composed of several pipes 
of unequal thickness and length joined to- 
gether, which gave an harmonious sound 
when they were blown into by moving 
them successively under the lower lip ||.” 
And it may be worth observing, that in 


§ Or, la braise, the live coals, as he expresses him- 
self in his Voyage de l’Arabie, tom. i. p. 188. 
|| Calmer’s Dictionary in Musick. 
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the additional psalm, which we have in 


the LXX, David says of himself, when} 


a shepherd, “Ai yeices we ἐποιησαν ὁρ- 
yavov, My hands made the organ ; which 


“seems to shew that these translators] 
᾿ meant by opyavoy some kind of pastoral| 
instrument, probably not unlike that} 


described by Vérgil, Eclog. ii. lin. 
36, 





disparibus septem compacta cicutis 
Fistula, 


A flute of seven unequal pipes compact. 


Where observe, that the term ‘* com- 
pacta*” very nearly expresses the idea 
above assigned to the Heb. 5)». 
Two or three lines before, Virgil tells us, 
according to the popular mythology of 
τος, his time, 
Pan primus calamos cerd conjungere plures 
Instituit-— 


Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds. 
Drypen. 


And Lucretius, lib. iv. lin. 592, 3, de- 
scribes Pan as playing on the reeds of 
his syrinx, or compound pipe, by moving 
his lip along tt, 
Unco sepe labro calamos percurrit hianteis, 
Fistula, silvestrem ne cesset fundere musam. 


Comp. lib. v. lin. 1406. 

So the idol Pan, or Universal Nature, Koo- 
μοιο τὸ Συμπαν, Orph. is commonly re- 
presented with a musical instrament 
composed of seven pipes, and according 
to Orpheus, : 


“Aguoyiay κοσμοιο κρεκῶὼν φιλοπαιγμονι MOAT. 





he modulates to dancing measure 
The harmony of nature. ' 





‘Comp. under 3n III. and Note there. 
His pipes answer in number to the six pri- 
‘ mary planets and the moon, whose con- 
stant and regular revolutions are carried 
ες on by the streams of Light, and Spirit T, 
- dispensed to each, according to the hea- 
then theology, by Pan. I say of Light 
as well as of Spirit, or gross air, not only 


* So Ovid, Metam. lib. i. lin. 711, 


disparilus calamis compagine cere 
Inter se junctis 








+ The Greek scholiast on Theocritus, Idyll. i. lin. 
3, says that the syrina or compound flute of Pan re- 
presented the spirits of the world; τὴν δὲ συριγγα 
Twv ἐν TY χοσμῳ πνευμάτων msunow styeee Comp. 


under 2 IV. 


because Light is really one of the great 
agents by which the planets are moved 
round in their orbits, but also because 
the Harmony of the world was expressly 
ascribed by the Heathen to Apollo, or 
the Solar Light, as well as to Pan, or 
rather to Apollo under the character of 
Pan. Thus Orpheus, in his Hymn to 
Apollo, 


Συ δὲ σανταΐτολον xifapn moAunpexTYy 
Ἄρμοζεις 





With thy harp 

Of various modulation thou the whole 

«* Of heav’n dost harmonize.” ———— 

Dopp altered. 


And again : 


“Apmoun xepacas παγκοσμιον ανδρασι μοιραν- 
Μιξας yerpwvos, ϑέρεος τ᾽ ἰσον ἀμφοτεροισιν---ς 
Ἔνθεν ἐπωνυμιαις σὲ βροτοι Ἀληζασιν ἀγακτα 
Πανα, Seov δικερωτ᾽, ἀνεμὼν συριγμαθ᾽ ἱενῖα. 





Nature’s tribes, 

No less than Nature; to thy harmony 

Owe the variety and pleasing change 

Of seasons, mix’d by thee in equal parts, 
Summer and winter—mortals hence 
Have call’d thee royal Pan, two-horned god, 
The vivifying gales through Syrinz famed 
Enitting ————— 

Dopp. 


Thus we learn whence Pythagoras and his 
successours had their famous Harmony 
of the Spheres. Comp. under ty IV. and 
sp II. 

seh bis Orphic Hymns to Pan and to Apollo, 
and Mr. Spence’s Polymetis, p. 181, and 
plate xxvi. fig. 1, where you may ob- 
serve a personage playing on two pipes, 
in the middle of two concentric ovals ; 
the outer one of which is adorned with 
representations of the planets, the inner 
one with those of the zodiac. 

Day 

It occurs not as a V. but the idea is evi- 
dent. ‘ 

I. As a N. δὰ" Round, orbicular, round- 
ness, rotundity. 1 K. vii. 23, 31, 35, 
& al. 

II. Asa N. bay A circular or round orna- 
ment, a ring or ear-ring. occ. Num. 
xxxi. 50. Ezek. xvi. 12. So in the latter 
passage the LXX τροχίσκδς, and Vulg. 
circulos. Comp. under 21). 

III. Asa N. bayn, A round camp or en- 
campment. occ. 1 Sam. xxvi: 5, 7, and so 
fem. fay occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 20; where 
LXX spoylvawoty the round. ** An Arab 
camp is still always round, when the dis- 
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the prince being in the middle, and the 
Arabs about him, but so as to leave a 
respectful distance between them. Add 
to this, that their lances are fixed near 
them in the ground all the day long, 
ready for action.” Thus Mr. Harmer 
(from D’ Arvieux), Observations, vol. ii. 
p- 245; where see more. So Volney, 
Voyage, tom. i. p. 364, says, “ The 
form of the camps (of the Bedoween 
Arabs) is an irregular round, consisting 
of a single range of tents placed at a 
greater or less distance from each other.” 
Comp. Excyclop. Britan. in Bepovrns, 
p- 118. 

IV, As aN. fem. may plur. mbday A car- 
riage or car, which is roiled forward on 
round wheels. Gen. χὶν. 19. 1 Sam. 
vi. 7, & al. Also, a.kind of tribudum or 
machine for threshing out corn, such as 
Varro, De Re Rustic. lib. i. cap. 52, calls 
Plostellum Poenicum, 4 Punic or Car- 
thaginian wain; which no doubt the 

Carthaginians derived from their Phe- 
nician or Canaanitish ancestors, and which 


Varro describes as made “ ex assibus,| 


dentatis cum orbiculis—in eo quis sedeat 
- atque agitat, quae trahunt, jumenta,—of 
boards, and furnished. with little wheels 
notched like teeth, and adds, that a man 
may sit in it to drive the beasts which draw 
z#.” A similar machine is still used in 
the East for the same purpose. Thus 
Dr. Russel* tells us, that near Aleppo in 
Syria, the corn is ‘ dislodged from its 
‘husk by a machine like a sledge, which 
runs upon two or three rollers drawn b 
horses, cows, or asses. In these rollers 
are fixed low iron wheels, notched like 
the teeth of a saw, and pretty sharp, at 
once cutting’ the straw and separating 
the grain.” Comp. under 359 occ. Isa. 
xxvill. 27, 28; where see Bp. Lowth. 
Amos ii. 13, “ Behold I will press your 

_ place, as a loaded corn-wain presseth its 
. Sheaves ; where yd and ΡΟΣ both seem 
active. See Bp. Newcome’s Note, and 
his Appendix. 

V. As‘a N. bayn 4 chariot- or waggon- 
way, a road for carriages, a highway. 
Ps. cxl. 6. It is often used in a meta- 
phorical sense for ways, paths, proceed- 
_ tings of men, &c. See Ps. xxiii. 3. Proy. 
ii. 15. iv. 11. Isa. lix. 8, & al. 

VI. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. ayn 


* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 18. 
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Circulators, revolvers. occ. Ps. lxv. 12, 
pray And thy circulators (i.e. the light 
and spirit, which are in perpetual czr- 
culation) drop fatness. So Callima- 
chus, with remarkable conformity to the 
Psalmist’s expression, says, in his Hymn 
to Apollo, or the solar light, lin. 38, 

“Ac δὲ κομαι ϑυοεγτα τεδῳ λειβουσιν erase 

His hair on earth a fragrant oil distils, 


But should not 7520 be rather rendered 
thy (i.e. God’s) vehicles, as denoting the 
clouds on which he rideth, or which he 
maketh his chariot? See Isa. xix. 1. 
Psal. civ. 3. 

VII. As a N. day and fem. nbay 4 cal/, 

a young beeve, a steer or heifer, See Gen. 

xv. 9. Isa. vii..21, 22. Ps. evi. 19, 20. 

Hos. x. 11. This seems an emblematic 

name given to this animal, as being, both 

to believers and heathen, a representa- 
tive of fire, that condition of the heayens 
wherein the celestial fluid is in the most 
violent act of circulation, and which is the 
great circulator, the natural and mecha- 
nical spring of all the action, motion, and 
circulation in the universe. Hence the 
golden calves of Aaron and Jeroboam 
were set_up as secondary representatives 
of the First Person (as we speak) of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, whose primary em- 

blem was Fire. Comp. under 259 [I. 

It is plain from Aaron’s proclaiming a feast — 
to Jehovah, Exod. xxxii. 5, and from the 
worship of Jeroboam’s calves being so 
expressly distinguished from that of Baal, 
1 K. xvi. 31, 32. 2 K. x. 28—31 (comp. 
Acts vii. 40, 41.), that ‘both Aaron and 
Jeroboam meant their respective calves 
for emblems of Jehovah*. It is also 
further evident, that by setting up the 
calf or steer, i. 6. the cherubic emblem 
of the first person of the Godhead, nei- 
ther Aaron nor Jeroboam intended abso- 
lutely to exclude the second and third 
persons of the ever-blessed Trinity as 
objects of worship, for each calls his 
respective calf Aleim (plur.), and Aaron 
says, Tox Turse righ bcd Aleim,; Tury 
which have brought (\2ym plur.) thee up 
out of the land of Egypt. See Exod. 
xxxii. 4. 1 K. xii. 28. Nevertheless the 
inspired Psalmist speaks of Aaron’s calf 
with the utmost contempt, and declares 
that, by worshipping it, they forgot Gep 
THEIR Saviour (comp. 1 Cor. x. 9.), 


* Comp. Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib, i, 
cap. 3, p. 19, 4to edit. 


W—may 
who had worked so many miracles for 
them, and that for this crime God was 
going to destroy them (see Ps. evi. 19— 
24. comp. Exod. xxxii. 10.); and St, 
Stephen calls it plainly εἰδωλον an idol, 
Acts vii, 41; as St. Paul likewise styles 
those who worshipped it zdolaters. And 
as for Jeroboam, after he had, for poli- 
tical reasons (see 1 K. xii. 27) &c.) made 
a schism in the Jewish church, and set 
up his two calves in Dan and Bethel, 
as objects of worship, he is hardly ever 
mentioned in Scripture but with a par- 
ticular stigma set upon him—Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. 
Were not these things written for our 
admonition, and to teach us Christians 
also, what a dreadful crime it is to set up 
One Person of the Holy Trinity as in 
essence or nature superiour to the other 
two co-equal and co-eternal persons ; and 
how highly zdolatrous it is to worship 
ONE SUPREME BEING in exclusion or de- 
rogation of the Son and of the Hory 
Spirit? This is not the Lord God, Jr- 
novan ALEIM, proposed to our faith 
and adoration in the Scriptures of Truth, 
which were given by inspiration of God, 
and are able to pale us wise unto salva-~ 
tion. And what matters it, as to our- 
selves I mean, whether we set up an idol 
in our heart, or put the ἡμῶν ἐμὲ 
of our iniquity before our face? See Ezek. 
xiy. 3,4, 7, 8. Comp. 1 John ii. 23. v. 
20. 2 John ver. 9. 

Der, Saxon hpeogul and hpeol, whence 
Eng. wheel. Saxon hegel, whence hail. 
Also perhaps ogle, goggle. 

may 

To be grieved, afflicted. Once, Job xxx. 25 ; 
where LXX sevatey to groan. The word 
is used in Chaldee in the same sense. 

It is probable that from this Root Hercules 

was by the Gauls surnamed Ogmius, "Δ᾽, 

on account of his many /abours and suf- 

Jferings. See Bochart, vol. i. 663, 4. 


wy 

To be detained, stay. So the LXX xara- 
σιχεθησεσθε; will ye be detained? In 
Chaldee likewise the V. signifies to be de- 
tained. See Targum on Isa. xxiv. 22. 
xlii. 22. xlix. 9. Once, Ruth i. 13; 
where observe, that ayn is for ΓΔ, 
the radical 1 being dropped hefore a ser- 
vile one, as in T30s8N for m2 08N, Isa. 
lx.4. See Grammar, sect. vii. 23. 

Hence the Greek oxvew to delay, oxvos 
sloth, &e. 
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ἫΝ : ξ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but as ἃ Ν. 
ay A crane, a bird of passage. occ. Isa. 
xxxvill. 14, Jer. viii. 7, Bochart thinks 
it is so called from its cry, and- observes 
that the names of this bird in several 
other languages, particularly the Greek 
yecavos, Latin grus, Welsh garan, Ger- 
man cran (to which we may add our 
Eng. crane), are all formed by an ono- 
matopeia from its remarkable cry, of 
which the Greek and Latin poets have 
taken abundant notice. And from the 
Heb. name of this bird the learned writer 
just mentioned remarks, that the Arabs 
appear to have had their V. 3» in the 
sense of returning home, fleeing back to 
one’s own dwelling. For it is certain 
that these birds every year return or fly 
back to the northern countries where 
they were bred, and, according to Alian, 
THY ἑαυτῶν ἑκᾶστον καλιαν ἀναγνωρίζειν, 
ws τὴν οἰκιῶν ἀνθρωποι, know again each 
their own nests, as men do their own 
houses. See more in the excellent and 
entertaining Bochart, vol. 111. 68—80. 

ἽΨ 

Denotes beyond, further, or besides some- . 
what else. 

I. As a Particle Wy 

1. Of time, Yet, still. Gen. xxix. 7. Num. © 
xi. 33. Comp. Job xxvii. 3. 

2. Besides, moreover. 2 Sam. vy. 13. Isa. 
v. 4. 

3. Again, yet again, any more. Gen. xxiy. 
20. Jud. xiii. 8. Gen. viii. 21. 

4. A long while. Gen. xlvi. 29. Ruthi. 14. 

5. It is used almost like a N. Any other, 

| any else. Deut. xxxiv. 10. Isa. xlv. 
5, 6. 

6. With 2 prefixed, nya Whilst yet, q. ἃ. 
in yet. Deut. xxxi. 27. 2 Sam. xii. 22. 
7. With Ὁ prefixed, nym From the long 
while (comp. 4.) Gen. xlviii. 15, "Nyn 
From the long time I (have been born or 
lived, namely.) Num. xxii. 30, ὙΠῸ 
From the long time thou (hast ridden). 

II. Asa Particle, +» 

1. Of time, Yet, still. Job. i. 18. Comp. 
Gen. xlix. 27; where LXX er yet. 
Hence Sax. gyt, get, Eng: yet, Lat. ad 
to, Eng. at. yee 

2. Of time, place, .or comparison. Vniil, 
to, unto, Lev. xv.5. Deut. i. 7. Isa. i. 6. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 19. Re 

3. Even. Isa, xxxiii, 23, where -Symma- 

chus “EQS cxvawy wodrawy Even many 

spoils, 

















Ἵν 


4. Moreover, further, 1 Sam. ii. ὃ. 

5. Whilst, during the time that. Jud. iii. 26. 
Jonah iv. 2. 2 K. ix. 22. 

6. Of time, By, not later than. Ezra x. 17. 
Exod. xxii. 25, Cant. ii. 17. iv. 6. 

7. All along, perpetually, usque. Isa. xlvii. 
7, where see Vitringa. 

8. ay Repeated, Both—and. Num. viii. 4. 

9. sy is joined or connected with several 
other particles, as ox, Ὁ, &c. Some of 
these constructions are taken notice of 
under D8, Ὁ, &c. and the rest will be 
best understood by attending to the ra- 
dical meaning of 1y and the sense of 
those other particles. For instance, 13 1 
Until, literally, To, or till, when. Gen. 
xxvi. 13. 2 Sam. xxiii. 10. xb sy Yet 
not, not yet. Prov. viii. 26. ὝΕΣ sy Unto 

(the time) that. Num. xi. 20. Unto (the 
degree) that. Josh. xvii. 14: And so of 
the rest. 

10. With 2 prefixed, Iya Whilst yet, q. ἃ. 
in yet. Jer. xv. 9. See also Root ty2. 
Ill. As a Particle of time or condition, 
“y To, unto, until. Num. xxiv. 20. Psal. 

CW 235°” 

TV. As a N. sy Time onward, futurity, 
eternity to come. Job xix. 24. Ps. Ixxxix. 
30. exxxii. 12, 14, & al. freq. In Isa. ix. 
6. The LXX (Alex. and Complut.) render 
WW vas by warye re μελλοντος aswvos 

Sather of the future age. Comp. Heb. 
vi. 5, and Whitby there. Also, Time 
backward, afore-time. Job xx. 4. 

V. In Kal, To bear witness, testify, which 
is carrying our thoughts beyond what is 
apparent or present to some distant or 
further matter or thing, Lam. ii. 13, 
Jnys no What shall 1 witness to (or 
against) thee? So the LXX τὶ μαρτυρήσω 
vo; comp. 1 K. xxi. 10, 13. But in 
Lam. if seems rather to mean, What shall 
I call to witness against thee? and so the 
Keri, the Complutensian edition, and very 
many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read the 
Verb in Hiph. ry. In Hiph. To bear 
witness, protest. Gen. xliii. 3. Jer. xi. 7, 
& al. freq. To call to witness. Deut. 
xxxi. 28. Also, To make or cause to 
witness. Jer. xxxii. 10. In Huph. To be 
witnessed, testified. occ. Exod. xxi. 29. 
As Ns. Wy, Fem. my 4 wi/ness or testi- 
mony, a person or thing which bears wit- 
ness to some other person or thing not 
seen, as being either past, absent, or fu- 
ture. See Gen. xxxi. 44, 48, 50, 52. 
Zeph. iii. 8, (where the LXX and all 
the Hexaplar versions, εἰς μαρτυριον for 
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a witness) Ps. Ixxxix. 38, His (the Mes. 
siah’s) throne—shall be established for ever 
as the moon, and—(as) the faithful wit- 
ness in heaven, i. 6. as the rainbow, which 
God after the deluge appointed as a sign 
or witness of his mercy in Christ. See 
Gen. ix. 12—17, and under nwp 11, 
Many learned men however understand 
the witness here mentioned to be no other 
than the moon itself, and this seems no 
contemptible interpretation. Comp. Psal. 
Ixxii. 5,7. Jer. xxxiii. 20, 21. xxxi. 
35, 36. So Ecclus. xliii. 6, The moon is 
called σημεῖον aswvos a perpetual sign, 
French Translat. wn signe perpetuel. It 
is remarkable, that in the ancient Hymn 
Eis Σεληνὴν To the Moon, ascribed to 
Homer, the full moon is said, lin. 13, to 
be a token and sign to mortals, 





Texuwe Se βροτοῖς καὶ σῆμα τετυκταις ᾿ 


Fem. my A testimony. The various types 
and appointments of the law are called 
by this name, as witnessing somewhat be- 
yond themselves, namely, spiritual things, 
or the good things to come. See Col. ii. 
17. Heb. viii. 5. ix. 23. x..1, &c. Thus 
the Cherubim with the ark are called 
nyt Exod. xvi. 34. (comp. ver. 33.) 
xxvii. 21; and in the plur. nyn, Num. 
xvii. 4, or 19. Comp. ver. 7, or 22; so 
the two tables of stone are called ΠῚ 
or the tables of ΠΣ, because they were 
to be a perpetual witness or testimony of 
what the Israelites were to do and for- 
bear. Exod. xxxi. 18. xxxiy. 29. Comp. 
Exod. xxv. 16. xxx. 6. And thus the 
whole tabernacle is called nym jswn 
The tabernacle of testimony, as attesting 
or bearing witness to spiritual truths, or 
the good things to come, and to the duty 
of men in dependance on them. Exod. 
xxxvili. 21, Num. i. 50, 53. Comp. 
Heb. ix. 9—12, 24. Asa N. fem. yn 
. Testimony, mean of attesting. occ. Ruth 
iv. 7. Isa. viii. 16, 20. 
Hence Saxon ped, and old Eng. wed, an 
agreement, plighting, whence it is par- 
ticularly applied to the matrimonial 
agreement, hence wedding. Also Sax. 
0%, Eng. Oath. 

VI. Asa N. fem. My An assembly. See 
under 4» IV. 

VII. As a N. “y is by some rendered 
The mouth in the following texts, Num. 
xxiii. 18. Job xxxii. 12. Psal. xxxii. 9, 
ciii. 5. In the first of these 4» may 
much better be translated as a N. with " 


TIV—-NW 


suffixed, my ¢estimony, so in Job toy 
your testimonies s or else 1 or MY may be 
taken as a Particle, to, unto, according 
to Montanus’s version, Ps. ciii. ὃ, Satis- 
Sying with good yy even thee, miserable 
and distressed as thou hast been. See 
the preceding verses. Ps. xxxii. 9, With 
bit and bridle ἽΝ to, or upon each of 
them, to hold them in. Where observe 
that the suffix 1, usually singular, ἴηι re- 
fers to both the horse and mule just men- 
tioned, as the following 1215p sing. like- 
wise doth. 

say In Kal and Hiph. To preserve or con- 
tinue still, i.e. in being or safety. (Comp. 
ww I. IL. above) occ. Ps. exlvi. 9. cxlvii. 6. 
In Hith. To be preserved or continue still, 
occ. Psal. xx.9. Symmachus renders it 
in Psal. cxlvii. 6, by avaxIwmevos re- 
Sreshing, recreating, and the Targum in 
Psal. xx. 9, by sabnins we have been 
strong. 

say See under my III. 

ΣΤῚΣ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, [Π. 

I. With y following, Zo pass over or 
upon, as a path or way. So LXX aa- 
ρῆλθεν ex’—oce. Job xxviii. 8. Comp. 
Jer. xxxi. 4. 

11, Transitively, To cause to pass upon, to 
put on. Ezek. xxiii. 40, Sy» Moy Thou 
hast put on ornaments. Comp. Jer. iv. 30. 
Job xl. 5, or 10, ΠῚ" Put on now excel- 
lency and grandeur. Isa. \xi. 10, And as 
a bride 3°52 Wyn putteth on her jewels. 
Ezek. xvi. 11, sy Joys) And I put on 
thee ornaments. As a collective N. sing. 
sy Anadorning, ornaments, ornatus. Isa. 
xlix. 18. Ezek. vii. 20. xvi. 11. xxiii. 40. 
plur. toy Isa. Ixiv. 5, or 6, And we are 
all as an unclean thing, and our righteous- 
nesses TINY 329 as a garment of orna- 
ments, or ornamental shewy garment, 
gaudy perhaps in the sight of men, but 
hypocritical and covering a corrupt heart. 
See more in Bate’s Crit. Heb. Aguila 
renders ("1 in the above passages by 

αρτυρίων of testimonies, in allusion pro- 
bably to the law, Deut. xxii. 14d—17*, 
which seems likewise the foundation of 
our version, filthy rags. Also, plur. DY 
Ornaments. occ. Ezek. xvi. 7. As ἃ par- 
ticipial N. yn A putting on. occ. Prov. 
xxv. 20, The putting on of a garment 
Mp Mr. (not, in cold weather, as trans- 
* “ Aquila, Μαρτυρίων, hoc est Testimoniorum ; 


quando sanguis in primo coitu maritali virginis appro- 
Satur.” Ηϊκπον, 
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lated, but) in the day of cooling, i.e. in 

the hot summer weather (as Nah. iii. 17,) 

vinegar upon natron, and he who singeth, 

or the singing of songs to an afflicted 
heart (are alike) that is, unseasonable 
and troublesome. ᾿ 

Hence Saxon pada, Eng. weed, weeds, 

clothes, dress. 

III. Chald. 70 pass, pass away.. occ. Dan. 
iii. 27. iv. 28.. vil. 14, So sty occ. 
Dan. vi. 8, 12, or 9, 18, In Aph. myn 
To cause to pass away, remove, take away. 
Dan. ii. 12. v. 20. vii. 12, 26. 

ry 

Denotes Pleasure, delight. 

I, It occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hith. 
ywwnn To delight oneself, be delighted. 
So the LXX ενετρυῴησαν, and Vulg. - 
abundayerunt deliciis, they abounded in 
delights. occ. Neh. ix. 25. Asa N. poy, 
plur. oy Delight, pleasure. Gen. ii. 15. 
Psal. xxxvi. 9. So in both passages the 
LXX τρυφης, Vulg. voluptatis. mony 
is spoken of dress, 2 Sam.i. 24. Con- 
cerning the garden of Eden, its spiritual 
design, and the heathenish imitations of 
it, see under 71 II. As aN. fem. my 
Pleasure. Gen. xviii. 12. So Aquila 
τρυφερια, and Vulg. voluptati. Asa N. 
fem. 72"1y Given to pleasures, luxurious, 
voluptuous. So LXX φρυφερα.. occ. Isa. 
xlvii. 8. As a N. masc. plur. ἘΞ) De- 
lights, delicacies, dainties. Gen. xlix. 20. 
Proy. xxix. 17. Jer. li. 34. Lam. iv. 5. 
As a N. fem. plur. masyn Delica- 
cies. occ. Job xxxviii. 31. (comp. under 
ΓῺΣ Il.) 1 Sam. xv. 32. (comp. under 
syn II.) 

Hence Greek Ἥδονη Pleasure, and edavos 
pleasant. 

II. As Particles, compounded of ἽΝ unto 
and 3m or jn Aitherto, dropping the ini- 
tial, my and py Hitherto, yet. Eccles. 
iy. 2,3. So may Lam. iv. 17; where 
Montanus adhuc, and French Translat. 
jusqu ici, hziherto. But observe that three 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read my, 
and twenty-two may. Comp. Gen. xv. 
16. 1 Sam. i. 16. 

III. Chald. As Ns. from the Heb. ἽΝ, poy, 
nity, Time, occasion, opportuuity. Dan. 
ii. 8, 21. vii. 12, & al. Plur. poty Years. 
Dan. iv. 13, 20, 22, or 16, 23, 25. 

FY 

To be superabundant or superfluous, to ex- 

ceed. Exod. xvi. 23. xxvi. 12. In Hiph. To 

cause or make to superabound,to have over 
and above. Exod. xvi. 18. As aN. Fy 
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Superabundance, overplus.Exod. xxvi.13. 
Ley. xxy. 27. chee 

sy ὶ 

To separate, sever, set apart, 

I. In Niph. To be severed, separated, so 

᾿ wanting. Isa. xxxiv. 16, (LXX arwaAero, 

perished, failed) Isa. lix.15. (LXX ἡρται 

was taken away) Zeph. iii. 5. (LXX ἀπε- 

κρυξη, and Vulg. abscondetur shall be hid) 

In Hiph. To cause or suffer to be wanting, 

or fail. 1 K. iy, 27, or v. 7. 

II. In Niph. To be dressed as a vineyard or 
other ground, by separating or breaking 
the clods of earth with a spade, or rather 


a mattock. occ, Isa. v. 6. vii. 25. As al 


N. typ A spade, or rather a mattock. 
oce. Isa. vii. 25. So Hasselquist, Travels, 
p. 160, observes that the inhabitants of 
Nazareth in Galilee ‘‘ had no spades, but 
a kind of hoe or ground-ax.” And Nie- 
buhr, Description de I’Arabie, p. 137, 
says, that ‘instead of a spade, the Arabs 
of Yemen make use of an iron mattock 
(une proche de fer) to cultivate their gar- 
dens, and the lands inthe mountains, which 
~ are too narrow to admit the plough. 

Ill. To separate, dispose, distribute, as an 
army in battle array. 1 Chron. xii. 33,38. 

IV. As a N. ἫΝ A flock of sheep. or herd of 
kine, which are separated and disposed at 
the will of the shepherd or herdsman. 

~ Joel i. 18. Comp. Gen. xxxii. 16. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 17, 20. Matt. xxv. 32. ν 

Der. Saxon oSen, Eng. other. Also, herd. 

wy : 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning 
is uncertain, but as a N. masc. plur. 
crwiy Lentils, a kind. of pulse. So the 
LXX Φακος, and Vulg. Lens. occ. Gen. 
xxv. 34. 2 Sam. xvii. 28. xxiii. 11. Ezek. 
iv.9, “ Lentils (says Dr. Shaw, speak- 
ing of the products of Barbary, Travels, 
Ῥ. 140) are dressed in the same manner 
as beans (i. 6. boiled and stewed with oil 
and garlick) , dissolving easily into a mass, 
and making a pottage of a chocolate co- 
lour.. This we find was the red pottage 
which Esau, from thence called Edom 
(mrs red, Gen. xxy. 30), exchanged 

for his birthright.” 

my See under 7p V. 

With the nm radical, but mutable or omis- 

sible, and the 1 radical, but mutable 
. Into». 

In general, 7 turn out of its proper si- 
tuation or course, to distort, pervert. 

I. 70 pervert in a natural sense, turn upside 
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down, overturn. occ. Isa. xxiy. 1, Jeho- 
vah—n35 my perverteth, turneth up, 
its (the earth’s) surface, in allusion to 
the deluge. Comp. ver, 18, 19, 20, and 
see Bp. Lowth’s Prelect. ix. p. 165, edit. 
Gotting. As a participial N. fem. My 
Overturned. occ. Ezek. xxi. 27, thrice; 
where it seems to be spoken of the king- 
dom of Judah. . 

II. As a N. »y plur. cry A ruin, heap of 
ruins. See Psal. Ixxix. 1. Jer. xxvi. 18. 
Mic. iii. 12. So yn occ. Isa. xvii. J, 
man yn A heap of ruin. 

III. Asa N. y A heap of earth turned up. 
Mic.i. 6... Hence 

IV. The heap or tumulus of a grave. occ. 
Job xxx. 24. 

V. In Niph. 70 be distorted, writhed, as a 
person in pain. occ. Psal. xxxviii. 7. Isa. 
xxi. 3. 

VI. In Kal, To pervert, turn aside, as paths 
or ways. occ. Lam. iii. 9. In Hiph. 
The same. occ. Jer, iii. 21. 

VII. In Hiph. To pervert, spoken of right 
or justice. Job xxxiil, 27. xxxiv. 12. 
Also, To do or act perversely, wrong, or 
wickedly.2 Sam. xix. 19, or 20. xxiv. 17. 
1 Κὶ viii. 47, & al. In Kal, the same. 
occ. Dan. ix. 5. Esth.i. 16. Comp. un- 
der my. As a Participle Niph. or par- 
ticipial N. my; Perverted, in heart or 
understanding namely. occ. Proy. xii. 8. 
As Ns. py, ρίαν. (in Reg.) ny, but ge- 
nerally mny Perversion, perverseness, 
depravity, iniquity. See 2 Sam. xix. 19, 
or 20. pry Nearly the same, 1 Chron. 
xxi. 8. Ps. li. 7. Some of the Transla- 
tions and Lexicons give these Nouns the 
sense of punishment in the following pass- 
ages, Gen. iv. 13. xv. 16. Num. ν, 31 
*] Sam. xxy. 24. Ps. lxix. 28. Prov. 
v. 22. Isa. xxx. 13; in all which per- 
verseness or iniquity seems the strict sense. 
The sense of punishment must, however, 
I think, be admitted in Ley. xxvi. 41, 43. 
1 Sam. xxviii. 10. 2 K. vii. 9. Asa N. 
fem. plur. ΠῚ (according to the com- 
mon printed editions) Iniquities. oce. 
Hos. x. 10; where Eng. marg. When I 
shall bind them for their two transgres- 
sions, “ i. e. carry them captive into As- 
syria for their idolatry or revolting from 
my worship, and for their defection from 
the house of David. Clark's Note. 


* Where observe, by the way, that the impassioned 
style of Abigail resembles that of Virgil’s Nisus, An, 
ix. lin. 427, 

Me, me: adsum qui feci: in me convertite ferrum. 


᾿ 


Γν»---πὴν 
And observe that in Hos. χ, 10, the Keri 


and eleven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices}| 


read coniiy, and thirteen otherstonnyp ; 
and that the LXX, Syr. and Vulg. trans- 
late the words, when they are chastised 


Jor their two iniquities, as if they had]. 


here read not oniy Om yy, but ἘΞ ΘῚΣΠΣ 
for πα. See Bp. Newcome, As a N. 
fem. plur. niy3 Perverseness, iniquities. 
occ. 1 Sam. xx. 30; where non mys 
j2 4 son of rebellious perversenesses, 
seems to import a person of a wicked, 
rebellious disposttion, a wicked rebel. 
Comp. [3 9. under m2 VI. 

VIII. As a N. mase. plur. ty” Shovels. 
See under my 11, 

IX: yo The bowels, and niyo Gravel. See 
under My. 

myiy Occurs not as a V. in this redupli- 
cate form, but as a N. masc. plur.oyiy 
Great or repeated perversions, deviations, 
or errours, of mind or understanding 
namely. So LXX, IlAavycews Errour, 
Vulg. Vertiginis Gzddiness, confusion. 
oce. Isa. xix. 14. 

ἫΝ 

With a} radical and immutable, as in dys, 
Yi, IY, Yiw. 

I. As a N. ny Blind, destitute of sight. 
Exod. iv. 11. Ley. xix. 14, & al. freq. 
It is applied to the eyes themselves, Isa. 
xlii. 7, NY tony the blind eyes. As a 
V. To blind, deprive of sight, whether 
bodily, 2 K. xxv. 7. Jer. xxxix. 7. lii. 11; 
or mental, Exod. xxiii. 8. Deut. xvi. 19. 
Blinding, or cutting out one or both the 
eyes, has been in our days practised in 
Persia as an usual punishment for trea- 
sonable offences *. Ὕ is opposed to Npp 
open, i. 6. in the present case, pervious to 
the light, capable of transmitting it. See 
Exod. iv. 11. Ps. exlvi. 8. Isa. xxxv. 5. 
xlii.7. As a N. fem. ny Blindness. occ. 
Ley. xxii. 22. It is an abstract word, 
like the following n>a’ and ΠΕΡ", used for 
a concrete. As a N. py Blindness. 
occ. Deut. xxviii. 28. Zech. xii. 4. 

II. As a N. nw The skin. See under ΠΣ. 

III. Chald. As a N. ny Chaff. See under 
sy XIV. 

ny 

With a} radical (as in pia, NY, pw, &c.) 
or at least never dropped. 

1. To incline, cause to incline downwards, 
or more to one side than the other. occ. 
Eeeles. i. 15. vii. 13, in both which texts 


* See Mr. Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 295, 296, 
299, 327, 371, vol. iv. p. 210, 211. 
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it is opposed to tpn straight, even ; Amos 

viii. 5, my) And to incline the balances 

of deceit, make them weigh unfairly. In 
ith, 100 incline, bow oneself. occ. Eccles. 

xii. 3, And the strong men shall bow 

themselves, forward namely, as the legs 

of old men do, which makes them liable 
to fall. 

II. It imports partiality in judgement, and 
is applied either to the judgement itself, 
To incline or make it partial. occ. Job 
viii. 3, twice. xxxiv. 12, or to the person 
judged. 70 incline or be partial against 
him. occ. Job xix. 6. Ps. cxix. 78. Lam. 
iii. 36. As aN. fem. in Reg. nny 
Wrong, injustice. occ. Lam. 111. 59. 

III. Spoken of a way or proceeding, To 
pervert, make to decline or deviate from 
the purpose. occ. Ps. exlvi. 9. 

IV. my To time, see under ny I. mys 
1 Sam. xx. 30, see under my VII. 

wy 

Denotes strength or vigour. . 

I. In Kal, To be strong, vigorous, to prevail. 
Jud. iii. 10. vi. 2. Ps. ix. 20. lii. 9, & al. 
Also, To strengthen, make vigorous. Psal. 
Ixviii. 29. Isa. xxx. 2, In Hiph. To 
strengthen, or, as we say in English, 
harden, the face in or with impudence. 
Prov. vii. 13, xxi. 29. Comp. Deut. 
xxviii. 50. Eccles. viii. 1. Dan. viii. 23. 
As Ns. ty Strength, strong, vigorous, vio- 
lent. Gen. xlix. 3, 7. Exod. xiv. 21. Jud. 
xiv. 18, & al. freq. wai 1» Strong of 
appetite, greedy. Isa. lvi.11. nym Anin- 
strument, or mean, of strength. Ps. xxvii. 
1, xxxi. 3, 5, & al. freq. Also, A strong 
hold or place. Jud. vi. 26. Nah. iii. 11. 
Dan. xi. 7, 10, 19. As a N. mase. plur. 
myo Strong holds, occ. Isa. xxiii. 11. 
Hence Lat. Os a bone, see under ¥y 
ΠῚ. Eng. Ox, from his strength. 

II. In Hiph. To hasten, move, or remove 
with haste and vigour, both in a transitive 
and intransitive sense, 70 force oneself 
or others away. occ. Exod. ix. 19. Isa. x. 
31. Jer. iv. 6. (where LXX σπευσαῖε 
haste) vi. 1. (where LXX ἐνισχυσαῖε be 
strong.) τ 

III. The word is applied to the prodigious 
strength and activity of the mpnw con- 

Jlicting ethers, and of the Μὴ) expansion. 
Ps. Ixviii. 35. cl. 1. 

IV. As aN.1y, plur. oy A goat, male or 
female, so called on account of its ἀρ 
or vigour ; whence to the heathen it was 
an animal representative of the ethers in 
expansion, or of the active powers of na- 
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ture. No doubt, this was a very ancient 
emblem; for in the Orphic Hymns we 
-find Pan, i. 6. The Universe, called a:- 
youeres goat-limbed, oxiglyla skipper, As- 
γονομοις χαίρων delighting in goat herds, 
aArning Zevs 6 xepasys true horned Jove, 
i. e. who by his /wo horns, i. 6. the light 
and spirit, or gross air, pushes forward 
the planets in their orbits. (Comp. [Ρ 
II.) And Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 46, 
informs us, that the Egyptian Mendes 
was represented like the Grecian Pan, 
with the face and legs of a goat, and 
that this name in the Egyptian tongue 
signified both a goat and Pan, See Be- 
loe’s Note 84. So Mendes may perhaps 
be derived from Heb. 130 moving, mo- 
tive, and 1¥ strength. 
The last cited historian in the same place 
relates it as a fact which happened in his 
own time, that a goat lay openly with a 
woman, and other* of the Greek writers 
mention the same horrid abomination, as 
an usual practice among the Egyptians, 
in honour no doubt. of the wavloguys, 
yeverwp πάντων all-productive, all-gene- 
rating God (as Sates calls Pan), and 
hence probably one reason of the law, 
Ley. xviii. 23. xx. 16. freq. occ. 
Hence Gr. Αἰξ, A she-goat. 
Plur. tony is used elliptically for goat’s 
hair. Exod. xxxyv. 6, 26, et al. 

V. As aN. masce. plur. yn Protectors, 
defenders, guardians, mentioned as ob- 
jects of worship. Dan. xi. 38, 39; so 
Eng. margin at ver. 38, God’s protectors. 
Bp. Newton in his valuable and elaborate 
Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. 
p. 155, &c. as he interprets the king, in 
ver. 36, to mean the Roman state or power, 
so he takes these Yn to signify the 
guardian spirits and angels, whose wor- 
ship he shews began in the Roman empire 
very soon after it became Christian, This 
exposition seems far preferable to that 
which interprets DYN of Jupiter or the 
heavens, and accordingly refers the pro- 
phecy to Antiochus Epiphanes, and his 

* dedication of the temple at Jerusalem to 
Jupiter Olympius, and setting up of that 
idol on the altar of burnt-offerings. 
Comp. 1 Mac. i. 54, with 2 Mac. vi. 2, 
and see Universal History, vol. x. p. 
267, 8vo. 

The ancient Gauls however had an Her- 
cules with the attribute Magusan : which 


* See Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1154, edit. Amstel. 
and Bochart, vol. ii. 641, 2. 


seems a plain derivative from 1 fo be 
strong, and this is eminently + the cha- 
racter of Hercules. So in the Orphic 
Hymn he is called, μεγάσϑενες, ἄχκιμε; 
καρτέροχειρ, adawase, strong, mighty, 
strong-handed, insuperable. It is well 
known, that by Hercules },in the physi- 
cal mythology of the heathen, was meant 
the sun or solar light, and his twelve fa- 
mous labours have been referred to the 
sun’s passing through the twelve zodiacal 
signs; andthis perhaps not without some 
foundation. But the labours of Hercules 
seem to have hada still higher view, and 
to have been originally designed as em- 
blematic memorials of what the real Sor 
of God and Saviour of the world was to 
do and suffer for our sakes ; 
Νουσων ϑελκτηρια πάντα xousSwr, 


Bringing a cure for all our ills, 





- 


as the Orphic Hymn speaks of Hercules. 
But on this subject see more in Mr. 
Spearman’s excellent Letters onthe LXX, 
p.88. To what that learned writer has 
observed, I beg leave to add a curious 
passage from Mr. Spence’s Polymetis, 
dial. ix. p. 116. Besides Hercules stran- 
gling the two serpents sent to destroy him 
in his cradle, ‘* what,” says he, “ is more 
extraordinary than this, is, that there 
are exploits supposed to have been per- 
formed by him, even before Alcmena 
brought him into the world.” 'To which he . 
adds in a note, “ This perhaps is one of 
the most mysterious points in all the my- 
thology of the ancients. Though Hercu- 
les was born not long before the Trojan 
war, they make him assist the Gods in 
conquering the rebel giants (Virgil, 
En. viii. lin. 298) ; and some of them 
talk of an oracle or tradition in heaven, 
that the Gods could never conquer them 
without the assistance of a MAN. Apol- 
lodorus, Bibl. lib. i. and Macrobius, 
Sat. lib. i. cap. 20. Thus Mr. Spence. 
But can any man seriously believe that so 
excellent a scholar as he was, could not 
easily have accounted for what he repre- 
sents as being so very mysterious? Will 
not 1 Pet. i. 20, compared with Hag. ii. 
7, clear the whole difficulty, only recol- 
lecting that Hercules might be the name: 


+ See Spence’s Polymetis, p. 114, 115. 

Ὁ See the Orphic Hymn addressed to him, Ma- 
crobius Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 20; Porphyry in Euseb. 
Preparat. Evangel. lib. iii. cap. 11, p. 112, edit. 
Colon; and Vossius De Orig. et Progr. Idol. libs ii. 
cap. 15. 
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wv ; 
of * several mere men, as well as a title 
of the future Saviour? And did not the 
truth here glare so strongly in our au- 
thor’s eyes, that he was afraid to trust 
his reader with it in the text, and so put 
it into a note, for fear it should spoil his 
jests at p. 125? 

VI. Asa N. fem. my The black eagle, so 
called, according’ to Bochart, from its 
great strength in proportion to its size. 
Thus Homer describes it, Il. xxi. lin. 253, 


‘Os δ ἁμα καρτιςος καὶ ὠχιςος ὠετεήνων. 
Swiftest and strongest of the aérial race, 
‘ ῬοΡε. 


The same account is given of it by Ari- 

᾿ stotle, Pliny, and other writers. It iscalled 
in Latin + Valeria ἃ valendo, from its 
strength, and Targum Onkelos renders 
the Heb. ty by sy, and so preserves 
the idea. See more in Bochart, vol. iii. 
188, &c. Comp. Buffon, Hist. Nat. des 
Oiseaux, tom. i. p. 124. occ. Lev. xi. 13. 
Deut. xiv. 12. It should however be 
observed, that according to this exposi- 
tion the N. M21 is a word of a very un- 
common, and, I believe, unexampled, 
form, no reason being assigned for the 
termination )-,. Bate, Crit. Heb. ex- 
plains ny by “ The whining kite, from 
M2 its noise, and 1Y impudence, strong 
and bold disposition ;” and in his Note on 
Ley. xi. 13. (in New and Literal Trans- 
lation), he says, ‘they have on the South 
Downs in Sussex, a whining kite, which 
may be heard when very high in the air, 
and seems to be the my here.” The 
LXX render the word by ᾿Αλιαιεῖος, and 
Vulg. by Halizetus, the sea-eagle. What- 
ever bird was intended, I think it was so 
named from jy its strength, and 13 
(Ezek. xxvii. 32.) moaning, which 
nearly agrees with Bate’s derivation. 

ny To make exceedingly strong, strengthen 
very much, LXX ἀσφαλεις erther, made 
safe or secure. occ. Proy. viii. 28. As 
aN. my Very or exceedingly strong. occ. 


* «Nec wstimes Alcmend apud Thebas Baotias 
natum, solum vel primum Herculem nuncupatum : 
immo post multos atque postremus ille hac appella- 
tione dignatus est honoratusque hoc nomine.” Ma- 
crob. Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 20. 

ft Pliny enumerating the species of eagles, Nat. 
Hist. lib. x, cap. 3, mentions first, “ Melanattos a 
Grecis dicta, eademque Valeria, minima magnitudine, 
viribus precipua colore nigricans. The kind called 
from the Greeks Melanaétos, or the black eagle, and 
also Valeria, the least in size, but chief in strength, 
of a blackish colour.” 
> 
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Ps. xxiv. 8. Also, Great strength. or 
power. occ. Ps. Ixxviii. 4. cxly. 6. Isa. 
oxlii. 25. xliii. 17. 

ay oA TEENS 

{. In Kal, To leave, forsake, leave off, dis- 
miss, let go. Gen. .ii. 24. xxiv. 27. 
xxviii. 15. Exod. ii. 20, & al. freq. 
Exod. xxiii. 5, When thou shalt see the 
ass of him that hateth thee, lying under 
his. burden, 1> ΔΘ nba then thou shalt 
Jorbear to leave it to him; i.e. thou shalt 
not leave the beast under his burden 
(LXX 8 waceAevoy avio, thou shalt not 
pass by it, the beast), but shalt assist him 
in raising it up again, and then 31yn 31 
wy thou shalt surely leave it with him. 
(Comp. Deut. xxii. 4.) Neh. iii. 8, 1219" 
And they left (i. e. intermitted building) 
Jerusalem to the broad wall. So the 
LXX xaleaimoy, and Vulg. dimiserunt. 
See Pole Synops. in loc. Comp. Neh. 
iii. 34, or iv. 2, ton> yanwn Will they 
let them alone? So Vulg. Num dimittent 
eos gentes? Will the Gentiles let them 
alone? In Niph. Lo be left, forsaken. 
Ps. xxxvii. 25, & al. to 

II. Zo leave, commit, concredere. Gen. 
xxxix. 6. Job xxxix. 11. Ps. x. 14, 

III. With Ὁ following, To forsake, fail 

Jrom. So Targum pina, LXX exarenpeciv 
ano—Vulg. deficiet de—occ. Jer. xviii. 
14. Comp. under 3>w.. 

IV. 70 let go, let loose. Job x. 1, "Ὁ MIS 
‘rw T will let loose my meditation upon 
me, i. 6. I will give it full vent. Soasa 
Participle paoul any He who is let go 
Sree, as opposed to ἽΝ him who is shut 
up. Deut. xxxii. 36. 1 K. xiv. 10. xxi. 
21. See Scott's Note on Job. 

V. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. "ary 
Market-places, ra ouses,or repositories, 
where goods are /eft for sale. The LXX 
generally render it by ἀγορὰ a market- 
place ; and probably these ἘΞ ΣῈ} nearly 
resembled the modern Bazars in the east- 
ern countries, which, says Dr. Russel t, 
“are properly long, covered, narrow 
streets, on each side of which are a num- 
ber of small shops, just sufficient to hold 
the tradesman (and perhaps one or two 
more) with all the commodities he deals 
in about him, the buyer being obliged to 
stand without. Each separate branch: of 
business has a separate Bazar allotted 
them.” These Bazars are like our Exeter 
‘Change, London, but usually longer. 
Ezek. xxvii. 12, Tarshish (was) thy mart 

1 Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 5, 6. 




















Wy pty 
for the abundance of all riches, in silver, 
iron, tin, and lead, Pxasy 13N) (which) 
they put (in) thy warehouses. That the 
Particle 1 in is to be understood here, 
and at the 14th ver. before »))11y is evi- 
dent from ver. 16, 19, where it is ex- 
pressed. Ver. 33, P21 nxva When 
thy Bazars (i. 6. the contents of them) 
went out from the seas, thou filledst many 


people, &c. 
y 


I. Tosurround with a fence, fence round. So 
the LXX φραίμον περιεθηκα, and Vulg. 
sepivit. occ. Isa. vy. 2. Their vineyards 
in Syria and Judea are still fenced not 
only with living hedges, but sometimes 
with stone walls. See Harmer’s Obser- 

_ vations, vol. i. p. 452, ἄς. 456, &c. 

II. Chald. As a N. fem. in Reg. npiy A 
ring which surrounds the finger. So LXX 
δακτυλιῳ, and Vulg. annulo. occ. Dan. 
vi. 17. Comp. under paw III. 

Der. Husk, 

Wy 

I. In Kal, To help, aid, assist. Gen. xlix. 
25. Deut. xxxii. 38, ἃ al. freq. In 
Hiph. ‘The same. occ. 2 Chron. xxviii. 23. 
In Niph. Zo be holpen, assisted. Ps. 
xxviii. 7, & al. As aN. Ἢ» Help, aid. 
Gen. ii. 18. Deut. xxxiii. 26, & al. freq. 
Fem. ΠῚ» Nearly the same, Help, assist- 
ance. Jud. v. 23. Isa. x. 3. 

11. As a N. fem. MY is mentioned as 
something belonging to Solomon’s tem- 
ple, 2 Chron. iv. 9, And he (Solomon) 

~ made the court of the priests and the great 
muy, and doors to the my, and he over- 
laid their doors, i. e. both the doors of 
the priests’ court, and of the Muy, with 
brass. 2 Chron. vi. 13, For Solomon had 

~ made a scaffold of brass, and had placed 
it in the midst of the my, and upon it 
sny he was, and kneeled down upon his 
knees, &c. But by ver. 12, and 1 K. viii. 
22, Solomon was now before the altar of 
the Lord, and consequently in the court 
of the priests; and therefore if My 
means the same in the former as in the 
latter passage of 2 Chron. it cannot in 
that signify the great court of the people. 
In both texts it seems rather to denote, 
according to Dr. Taylor in his Hebrew 
Concordance, “‘ a square work raised above 
the pavement, with a parapet round about 
it, and a door in the parapet, before the 
altar of burnt-offerings,” and appears to 
᾿ς have its name from the help it afforded 
τ the King in being seen and heard by all 
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the congregation of Israel when he ut- 
tered his admirable prayer, 4. 4, a lift. 

Ill. As a.N. fem. my A setile or inbench- 
ing in the altar of burnt-offerings. There 
were two of these inbenchings, upon the 
uppermost of which the priests stood to 
sacrifice, and they were each called my 
from the assistance or ease they afforded 
the priests in performing the several parts 
of their office *. q. d. An easement. occ. 
Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20. xlv. 19. 

From this Root is, perhaps, derived sar, 
the Etruscan name for God according to 
Suetonius in Octav. cap. 97. 

oy i 

I. In Kal, Transitively, To move, remove, 
or cast away with quickness or impetuost- 
ty, to hurry away. As a Participle Be- 
noni in Kal. occ. Isa. xxii. 17; where 
the LXX ἀφελεῖ shall take away: but 
this. is too weak a word; and observe 
that in this text Moy is a N. fem.q. ἃ, 
oe a hurrying away, as the preced- 
ing Md. 

II. In Kal, with > following. To rush 
violently or impetuously upon, to fly upon, 
involare, as upon spoil. occ. 1 Sam. xy. 
19. xiv. 32: where the Keri, the Com- 
plutensian edition, and very many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read oy). The LXX 
in 1 Sam. xx. 19, render it wpuyoasihou 
didst rush; and one of the Hexaplar 
Versions in 1 Sam. xiv. 32, by ὥρμησεν 
rushed. 

III. In Kal, with 2 following, 10 fly upon 

with insults‘ and contumely. occ. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 14; where Aguila, ὠτρυνθὴ he was 
stirred up. 
Hence, perhaps, Saxon hpevvan to ex- 
cite, whence Eng. to whet; also Saxon 
hpiz, whence Eng. whzte, the most vivid 
of all colours. 

IV. Asa N. oy A pen for writing, made, 
according to the practice still continued 
in the East, of a reed +, and so called, 
because it rushes, as it were, on the paper, 
parchment, or &c. on which it writes. 
occ. Ps. xly..2. (where LXX xadAzuos, 
and Vulg. calamus, a reed) Jer. viii. 8. 
Also, 4 pen or graver of iron for. the 
same reason. occ. Job xix. 24. Jer. xvii. 2. 
* See Prideaua, Connect. pt. i. book iii, an. 535; 

Villalpand. ‘Templ. in Walton, Polygott. p. 16; 

Pole, Synops. in Ezek. xliii. 14; and Calmet in 

ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERINGS, 

See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 175; 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 227, Note 3; Hanway’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 317; and Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 
tom. i. p. 118, 


> 


πον το  Ὡν 


V. AsaN. Ὁ») A general name for rapa- 
cious birds, from the impetuosity with 
which they rush on their prey. occ. Gen. 
xv. 11. Job xxviii: 7. Isa. xviii. 6. 
xlvi. 11. (where see Vitringa and Bp. 
Lowth) Ezek. xxxix. 4. Comp. Job ix. 
26. Hab. i. 8. Hence Greek Δεῖος or 
Διεῖος An eagle. Also, A ravenous wild 
beast. occ. Jer. xii. 9. Comp. under 
yay IIL. 

stoy See under o» II. 

mop 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

Denotes in general, Involution. 

I. To throw or wrap as a garment over 
one. See Jer. xliii. 12. Ps. civ. 2. cix. 
19. 1 Sam. xxviii. 14, byo ΓΙῸΣ sim 
And he has wrapt (over him) an upper 
garment, As a N. or Participle fem. 
mony Wrapt up, veiled, muffled up. So 
LXX σεριξαλλομενη. occ. Cant. i. 7. 

“For why should I still darkling rove, 


E’en by the tents of those I love?” 
Mrs. Francis. 


Of a sword, πο Ὁ Wrapt Wp or covered, 
as with the scabbard. occ. Ezek. xxi. 15. 
As a N. nyo An upper garment, a robe. 
occ. Isa. Ixi. 3. 

II. Construed with by, To put a covering 
upon, to cover. Lev. xiil. 45, The leper 
—ioy cow dy shall cover the owl ; 
for in the leprosy the breathis excessively 
offensive, and perhaps infectious; from 
the former circumstance the Syrians call 
it ss ΠῚ the lion's breath, because 
these animals likewise have a very stink- 
ing breath*. Covering the upper lip was 
also a custom of mourners. See Ezek. 
xxiv. 17, 22. Micah iii. 7. Muffling up 
the mouth in mourning for the dead was 
practised by the Jews in Barbary when 
Dean Addison was there. See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 382. 

III. Spoken of rain, 10 overspread, cover. 
occ. Ps. Ixxxiv. 7, The rain covereth the 
pools or reservoirs. Comp. Isa, xi. 9. 
Hab. ii. 14. 

IV. To wrap over one, as it were, to cover 
oneself with, as shame. Ps. lxxi. 13. 
εἶχ. 29. (comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 46.)—zeal. 
Isa. lix. 17. Also, in Kal and Hiph. 
To wrap over another, and so cover him 
with, as a robe, &c.—a robe of righte- 
ousness. Isa. lxi. 10.—shame. , Psalm 
Ixxxix, 46. 


Pre See Michaelisss Recueil de Questions, p. 72, 
ote, 
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Wy—joy 
The above cited passages are all in which 
this Root occurs. 
yoy 
Occurs not as a V. but as a N. mase. plur. 
in Reg. yoy The bowels, intestines. Once, 
Job xxi. 24, »»vy His bowels or intes- 
tines are full of, or abound with, 2>n 
fat. So the LXX Ta δὲ εγκαῖα avre 
mAyoy Sears, and Vulg. visceraejus plena 
sunt adipe. Consult Bochart, vol. ii. 
457, 8. May not my be a N. mase. 
plur. from my to involve, formed as 
to. from 152? And may not the zn- 
testines, including those fatty parts, the 
mesentery and omentum, be so called on 
account of their wonderful zvolutions ? 
a “i 
I. 10 obscure, cover, cloak, hide; or in a 
passive sense, 70 be obscured, covered, 
hidden. Job xxiii. 9. Ps. Ixv. 14. bexiii. 6. 
As aN. fem. plur. nisoyn rendered man- 
tles, but might rather, I think, have been 
translated mufflers; for it seems to mean 
what the Turks call murlins, of which 
Lady M.°W. Montague, letter xxix. 
vol. ii. p. 17, speaks thus: ‘“‘ No wo- 
man, of what rank soever, is permitted 
to go into the streets without two mur- 
lins, one that covers her face all but her 
eyes, and another that hides the whole 
dress of her head, and hangs half way 
down her back.” occ. Isa. iii. 22. Comp. 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom.i. p. 133, 4. 
Il. In Kal and Hith. To be obscured, dark- 
ened, covered, overwhelmed, that is, to be 
in extreme weakness, grief, or affliction, 
to faint or fail through sorrow and mi- 
sery. Isa. lvii. 16. Lam. ii. 11,19. Ps. 
Ixi. 8. cii. 1. Ixxvii. 4. evil. 5, et.al. 
As light is in Scripture often used for joy 
and alacrity, so darkness signifies faint- 
ness, sorrow, and affliction. See inter al. 
Ps. exii. 3. Isa. v.30. Lam. iii. 2. Amos 
v.18, and underJwnIl | > 
III. In Hiph. To be weak, faint, dull, life- 
less. occ. Gen. xxx. 42. ΑΒ a participial 
N. masc. plur. Davy Weak, faint. occ. 
Gen. xxx. 42. See Bochart, vol. ii. 513, 
514. Sh 
‘oy 
I. In Kal and Hiph. To encompass, sur- 
round. occ. 1 Sam. xxiii. 26. Ps. ν. 13. 
Ixy. 12. ciii. 4. But-these two last texts 
should perhaps be rather referred to the 
following sense : 
II. As a N. fem. ΠΣ in Reg. noo», A 
circle or fillet. of gold worn. by princes. 
See 2 Sam. xii, 30. 1 Chron, xx. 2. 
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Esth. viii. 15. Job xix. 9. Cant. iii, 11. 


Ezek. xxi. 26, or 31; where it is distin-. 


guished from the np3¥n or turband ; and 


§ 


both are there mentioned as royal orna- 
ments. So Xenophon (Cyropzed. lib. viii. 
p- 461. edit. Hutch. 8vo.) describing the 
royal apparel of Cyrus, says, Evye δὲ δια- 
δημα περὶ τὴ τιαρᾳ he had a fillet round 
his tiara.” And in modern times Mr. 
Hanway, History of Nadir Shah, p. 191, 
among the presents made by that prince 
to the Great Moghol, mentions a crown, 
a bracelet, a fillet (this, says he, in a 
note, they call Sirpeach, which is worn 
round the turband), and a girdle, richly 
set with diamonds. Hence as a V. in 
Kal and Hiph. To crown, encompass the 
head with a crown. See Ps. viii. 6. Isa. 
xxiii. 8. Cant. iii, 11 ; in which last pass- 
age it denotes the crown worn by the 
Jewish bridegroom at his marriage. The 
* ancient ceremony of crowning the con- 
tracting parties at their marriage is still 
observed in the Greek church. This Mr. 
Harmer + has observed concerning those 
of that communion in Egypt; to which 
we may add from Dr. King’s Rites, &c. 
of the Greek Church in Russia, ‘* The 
second ceremony, which is properly the 
marriage, is called the office of matrimo- 
nial coronation, from a singular circum- 
stance in it, that of crowning the parties. 
Formerly these crowns were garlands 
made of flowers or shrubs, but now there 
are generally in all churches crowns of 
silver kept for that purpose.” Soin the 
marriages of the Maronites in Syria, 
‘after a short service the bishop puts a 
crown first on the bridegroom’s head, 
after which the bride, bride’s man and 
maid are crowned inthe same manner f{.” 
On Job xxxi. 36, it may be remarked, 
that however dissimilar binding a writing 
about the head may be from our customs, 
yet we meet with sucii a practice in the 
East even to our days; for when a go- 
yernour under the Great Mogul is re- 
ceiving letters or orders from his master, 
“the moment he sees the pacquet, he 
alights from his horse, and falls prostrate 
to the ground; which done, he takes the 
pacquet from the messenger, binds it fast 
upon his own head, and returning to the 
court-room, where he usually despatches 


* See Suicer’s Thesaurus in Στέφανος I. 


_ t In Outlines of ἃ New Commentary on Solomon's 


ong, p. 7. 
t Dr. Russel’s Nat, Hist. of Aleppo, p. 127. 
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business, reads it, and returns an answer 
immediately.” Complete Syst. of Geo- 
graphy, vol. ii. p. 308, col. 1. 

The LXX generally render the N. by Στε- 
ῴῷανος a crown, andthe V. by sedavow to 
crown, 

wy 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
the cognate Root Dy signifies to sneeze. 
As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. snp 
Sneezings or neesings. Sothe LXX and 
Aquila ταρμος, and Vulg. Sternutatio. 

- Once, Job xli. 9. 

The Heb. wy, like the Lat. sternuo, ster- 
nuto, and the Eng. sneeze, seems to bea 
word formed from the sound. 

*y See under My 

my See under ἢν" 

DIY 

I. To confine, fetter. So in Arabic the V. 
signifies To bind or confine, as with a 
rope, and as a N. is applied to the rope, 
which spre the mouth or neck of a camel 
is tied to his fore-foot, in order to tame 
and break him. See Castell. occ. Prov. 
vii. 22, as a participle paoul, the forma~ 
tive } being omitted, as it frequently is ; 
bys Din bs poy2) And as the fettered 
Sool (goeth) to correction ; or as the fool 
fettered for correction; so this young 
man is by the violence of his lust dragged, 
as it were, to destruction, against his 
better mind. 

Il. As a N. masce. plur. p23 Ornamental 

Jetiers or shackles worn by the Jewish wo- 
men. occ, Isa. iii. 18. So Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxxiii. cap. 12, mentions the 
compedes or fetters of silver, which, he 
says, were worn by women of the lower 
ranks, i.e. among the Romans. Nie- 
bukr § speaks of the great rings (les 
grands anneaux) which the common and 
dancing women in Egypt, and an Ara- 
bian woman of the desert, wore round 
their legs. Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 241, 
mentions the shackles or tinkling orna- 
ments of their feet (so our translation ren - 
ders D3 y) as part of the constant dress 
of the Moorish women; and Stewart, in 
his Journey to Meguinez, says that the 
Moorish women in those parts have brace- 
lets about their arms and legs. Mandelslo, 
Travels, p. 11, says, “The [Persian] 
women wear about their arms and /egs 
a great many rings or plates of silver, 
brass or iron, according to their condi- 
ᾧ Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 138, 148, 194. 

Comp, tom. ii. p. 56. 
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tions and qualities.” ‘* Rauwwolf tells us 
that the drab women, whom he saw in 
his going down the Euphrates, wore 
vings about their legs and hands, and 
sometimes a good many together, which, 
in their stepping, slipped up and down, 
and so made a great noise.’ Sir John 
Chardin says, that ‘in Persia and Ara- 
bia—they wear rings about their ancles, 
which are full of little bells. Children 
and young girls take a particular plea- 
sure in giving them motion; with this 
view they walk quick*?’ And it appears 
from the Koran, that the Arabian wo- 
men in Mahomet’s time were fond of 
having the same kind of ornaments no- 
ticed. ‘ Let them not (i.e. the women) 
make a noise with their feet, that the or- 
naments which they hide may thereby be 
discovered.” Sale’s Al Koran, ch. xxiv. 
p- 291. Note. “Let them not make a 
noise with their feet, &c.] By shaking 
the rings which the women in the East 
wear about their ancles, and which are 
usually of gold or silver. The pride which 
the Jewish ladies of old took in making 
a tinkling with these ornaments of the feet 
is (among other things of that nature) 
severely reproved by the Prophet Isaiah, 
eh. iti. 16, and 18.’ And to return to 
our Heb. word p2y, the citations just 
produced will illustrate Isa. iii. 16, the 
only remaining passage where the Root 
occurs. The daughters of Βίοη---- ΩΤ ΔῚΣ 
ΣΌΣ make a tinkling with their feet 
(Eng. Translat.) or, more strictly, shake 
or move their shackles on their legs ; the 
meaning of the V. in this text being 
taken from the N. LXX τοῖς woow— 
ππαιζεσαι sporting or dancing with their 
Jeet. 

ὩΣ 
In Kal, Fo trouble, disturl, put into agita- 
tion or conmotion. Gen. xxxiv. 30. Josh. 

vi. 17. vii. 25. In Niph. To be troubled, 

stirred up. Ps. xxxix.3. Asa N. fem. 

ΤΣ.) Trouble, aisturbance. So Vulg. 

Conturbatio. occ. Proy. xv. 6. 
by See under mby 
x>y Chald. ; 

I. As a Particle from Heb. by, Over. occ. 

Dan. vi. 3. 

* Harmer’s, Observations, vol. ii. p. 385. And 
for further satisfaction the reader may consult 
Calme’s Dictionary in PzriscetipEes; Complete 
Syst. of Geography, vol. ii. p. 1757 90]. i, p. 304, col. 
1. p. 330, col. 1, and p. 331, col. 2; Sandys’s Travels, 


Ρ- μὴ 8ὃδ᾽; Annual Register for 1779, Characters, 
Ρ. 47. 
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II. Asa N. xby An occasion 
mby XIX. | 

aby 

To stammer or stutter. It occurs not as a V. 
but as a participial N. masc. plur. my 
Stammerers, stutterers. So the LXX 
Ψελλιζθσι, and Vulg. balborum. Once, 
Isa. xxxil. 4. 

my ; 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 77. 

I. In Kal, To ascend, mount upwards, to go 
or come up, in almost any manner. See 
inter al. Gen. ii. 6. xl. 10. xlix. 4. Amos 
vii. 1. 1 K. xxii. 35. Isa. vii. 1. Jer. vill. 
22. Prov. xxi. 22. Gen. xix. 28. Ezek. 
xi. 24. Exod. xvi. 14. beet te 

The expression of n>y going up to one's 
bed, Gen. xlix. 4. 2 K.i.4, 16. Psal. 
exxxii. 3, may be illustrated by what Dr. 
Shaw says of the Moorish houses in Bar- 
bary, Travels, p. 209, 10; where, after 
having observed that their chambers are 
spacious, of the same length with the 
square court, on the sides of which they 
are built, he adds, ‘* At one end of each 
chamber there is a little gallery raised 
‘three, four, or five feet above the floor, 
with a balustrade in the front of it, with 
a few steps likewise leading up toit. Here 
they place their beds; a situation fre- 
quently alluded to in the H. Scriptures, 
which may likewise illustrate the cireum- 
stance of Hezekiah’s turning his face, 

when he prayed, towards the wall, (i. 6. 
from his attendants), 2 K. xx. 2. Isa. 
xxxvili. 2+; that the fervency of his de- 
votion might be the less taken notice of 
and observed. The like is related of Ahab 
(1 K. xxi. 4.), though probably [he did 
thus] not upon a religious account, but 
in order to conceal from his attendants 
the anguish he was in for his late disap- 
pointment.” 

a by mby To ascend upon the heart, i.e. 
to come into the mind; the heart being 
considered as the seat of the understand- 
ing. and affections. Isa. Ixv. 17. Jer. iii. 
16. Comp. under 29 I. ἀ 

In Niph. To go up or away. 2 Sam. ii. 27. 
Also, To be exalted, elevated, raised up. 
Ps. xlvii. 10. xevii. 9. In Hiph. To cause 
to ascend, to bring or carry up. Gen. 
1. 24, 25, & al. freq. On 1 Sam. xxviil. 11, 
&c. comp. Ecclus. xlvi. 20, and see Ar- 
nold’s Note there. In Hith. To raise or 
lift up oneself. Jer. li. 3. As aN. op 


See under 


T Where comp. Bp. Lowth’s Note. 
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High, exalted, the high one. Hos. xi. 7.| 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1. Also Height, highest 
pitch. Isa. lix. 18. » ~byd pion yo Ac- 
cording to the height of retributions, ac- 
cording to the height he will repay. See 
Vitringa, and comp. ch. Ixiii. 1. So as a 
N. Chald.wby. Dan. iii. 26, 32, & al. 
As ἃ Ν, fem. in Reg. n>y An ascent. 
1 K. x. 5. Comp. Ezek. xl. 26. As a 
N. dy A lifting up, as of the hands. occ. 
Neh. viii. 6. Comp. under nm Κ΄. 1. 
As ἃ Ν, πο A going up, ascent. Josh. 
x. 10. xviii. 17, ἃ al. mynd Spoken of 
. the voice, To a high or raised pitch, 
2 Chron. xx. 19, Comp. 1 Chron. xv. 16. 
Hence perhaps in the title of Psal. cxxi. 
mbyn> yw, A song for elevations, and 
in those of many other psalms ΠῚ» Ὁ w 
mean a song to be sung with the highest 
elevations of voice and music. Fem. plur. 
imbyn Steps or stairs for ascending. | K. 
_ x. 19, 20. 2 K. ix. 13,&al. Also, De- 
_ grees, marks, or lines, one above another, 
which, by means of a gnomon, intercept- 
ing the solar light, or casting a shadow, 
determine the height of the sun, and 
consequently the time of day *. - Thus it 
eccurs repeatedly in 2 K. xx. 9, 10, il. 
Isa. xxxviii, 8, which passages the reader 
will please to peruse very attentively in 
Hebrew, and then observe, ist. That the 
wow or solar light’s going backward, Isa. 
xxxvili. 8, is equivalent to the shadow’s 
going backward, 2 K. for the latter de- 
pends upon the former, and on a dial the 
light is exactly defined by the shadow. 
2dly. That the da/ or bes Se instru- 
ment here referred to was not an horizon- 
tal, but probably a vertical dial, on which 
kind of dial the shadow descends (which 
_ is expressed in 2 K. by'7n going on, nD} 
declining, and ‘1% going down) from sun- 
rise till noon: therefore, 3dly, That the 
miracle of the light’s or shadow’s 2w go- 
ing backward, or in the contrary direc- 
tion to going down, i.e. their ascending, 
must have been in the forenoon; and 
therefore, 4thly, That though we cannot 
exactly determine how much time was 
marked by ten myn, yet it could not 
be more than six hours, or the time from 
sun-rising to noon : hence, 5thly, That it 
seems not improbable that each mbyn 
- might mark half an hour of time; and 
consequently the fen myn, five hours ; 
since on this supposition the miracle would 


* See an entertaining Note concerning dials in 
Mr. Pope’s Iliad xi. lin, 119. ‘wey 
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be the more observable; and accordingly 
we may remark in the 6th place, That 
it was observed at Babylon, (2 Chron. 
xxxil. 31, where yox2 should have been 
rendered in the earth); and that if it 
was about eleven in the morning at Je- 
rusalem, when the sun or shadow began 
to go back, it must have been nearly noon 
at Babylon; which circumstance would 
make the miracle at this latter city still 
more obvious and striking. 7thly, That 
the observation of this miraculous reéro- 
cession of the solar light was not confined 
to Jerusalem and Babylon, it was also 
taken notice of in Egypt; for ‘the 
Egyptians and their priests told Herodo- 
tus, that, from the reign of their first king 
to that of Sethon, the sun had risen four 
times in an unusual manner; that he had 


_ twice risen where he now sets; and had 


twice set where he now rises.” Ey τοίνυν 
τϑῖῳ τῷ χρόνῳ τεΐρακις ἐλεγὸν εξ ylewy 
τὸν ἥλιον ἀνατειλαι ενῇα τε γυν xaTadu- 
elas, ενθευῆεν dic επανΊειλαι καὶ evbey γυν 
ανῖελλει, evbavla dis καϊαξηναι. Lib. ii 
cap. 142. It must be confessed, that in 
theexpressions of Herodotus, in this pass- 
age, there seem to be inextricable diffi- 
culties, whether owing to the obscure ac- 
count of the Egyptians themselves, or to 
the author’s misunderstanding it, or. to 
both these causes ; or, which seems most 
prebable, as well as most honourable to 
this great historian, to the corruption of 
his text. But still, in this relation.of He- 
rodotus, confused as it is, we may plainly 
perceive the traditionary traces of the two 
miracles recorded in Josh. x..12,.13,and 
in 2 K. xx. In the former, though the 
sun would not indeed appear to the peo- 
ple of Egypt to rise in the Vest, yet he 
would seem to them to remain there a 
whole day. Comp. under 97 V: and 
nxn I.) In the latter miracle, as above 
explained, the sun would really appear to 
the Egyptians éo set in the East for some 
minutes; since Egypt is somewhat to 
the westward of Judea. On the contrary, 
at Pekin in China, the apparent retro- 
cession of the sun would not begin till 
about half an hour after four in the af- 
ternoon, and consequently to the inha- 
bitants of that city he would not appear 
to set at all, but only to lengthen the day 
five hours. Now there is a surprising 
fact recorded in the Chinese annals to have 
happened some time within the reign of 
Yau, their seventh monarch from Fohi, 
KK 2 
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not go down during the space of ten days. 
Thus The Modern Universal History, 
vol. viii. p. 358, 8vo. where the learned 
authors say, ‘‘ the time of this Yau cor- 
responds with that of Joshua; this there- 
fore seems an account of the miraculous 
solstice which happened at his command.” 
But I must confess that, for * reasons 
well known to men of learning, I give but 
very little credit to Chinese chronology, 
and would rather refer the surprising fact 
just mentioned to the miracle in the time 
of Hezekiah; because by that the day 
would have been really lengthened to the 
Chinese, not indeed ten times, but ten de- 
grees; whereas it appears to me, that to 
them the night would have been doubled 
by the miraculous solstice in Joshua’s 
time. For if the solar light was then, as 
I apprehend, just going off from Gideon, 
when he commanded it to stop, it must 
have been gone off from Pekin in China 
about five hours and a half; and if it mi- 
raculously staid upon Gideon about a 
whole day, there must have been the ad- 
ditional space of a day (or night) before 
it rose to Pekin. Lastly, Let it be ob- 
served, that by the wow or solar light's 
miraculously shifting backward ten de- 
grees to the East, the earth must roll back 
as many degrees to the West; since, as 
the wow or circle of intersection of light 
and darkness was moving eastward, the 
light would become more rarefied at the 
eastern, instead of being so, as usual, at 
the western edge of the earth, and + con- 
sequently the spirit would now rush in at 
the said eastern edge, and turn the earth 

' from East to West, contrary to its usual 
rotation. 

Il. As.aN. fem. ndyy and ny, plur. my, 
ΤῊΣ, and nby A burnt offering, which 
ascends in flame and smoke. See Gen. 
viii. 20. xxii. 2, 13. Exod. xxxii. 6. 
Lev. xvii. 8, & al. Jud. xi. 31, And it 
shall be, that whosoever cometh out from 
the doors of my house to meet me, on my 
returning in peace from the children of Am- 
mon, shall surely be Jehovah?s, mM >ymM 
nay and I will offer (to) him (Jehovah 
* See Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christian Re- 

ligion, part iii. ch. 1. vol. i. p. 321, 3d edit.; Third 

Dissertation at the end of vol. iii, of Goguet’s Origin 

of Laws, &c. p, 283, &c, edit. Edinburgh; Ancient 

Univ. Hist. vol. xx. 8νο, p. 109, &c. p. 150, &c. ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica in Cuina, No. 4, 5. 


t See Spearman's Enquiry after Philosophy and 
Theology, chap. ii, 
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namely) a burnt-offering. Here are two 
parts in Jephtha’s vow (153, as it is called, 
ver.30.) Ist. That what person soever met 
him should be Jehovah's, i. 6. dedicated 
for ever to his service, as Hannah devoted 
Samuel before he was conceived in the 
womb, 1 Sam. 1.11. (Comp. Lev. xxvii. 
1, &c.) And 2dly, That he himself would 
offer a burnt-offering to Jehovah. Un- 
clean beasts, and much more human sa- 
crifices, were an abomination to Jehovah: 
therefore Jephthah could not intend to 
vow either of these; and ifhe had, surely 
the priests would not have offered them. 
Such a vow would have been to the last " 
degree wicked and absurd, and next to 
impossible to have been performed. But 
noy imnmdyn, says Jephthah; had he 
meant, as translated, J well offer it up for 
a burnt-offering, >, for, ought to have 
been prefixed to My, as in Gen. xxii. 
2, 13; but this was not his design. 
immdyn signifies, I will offer to him, 
i. e. to Jehovah, just before mentioned ; 
and iis here used for 15 to him, as 1 for 
5 in Υ5Ἴ to speak to him, Gen. xxxyii. 4. 
—in 1» he had appointed to him, 2 Sam. 
xx. 5.—ynptyny and I would do to him 
justice, 2 Sam. xv. 4.—ynnn I will give 
to him, Ezek. xxi. 27, or 32:—so 1) in 

yuna will come to him, Prov. xxviii. 22. 

—and in 925 InawN, 1 Καὶ. xx. 9, And 

they brought (to) him word again, the 

construction is exactly parallel to that in 
Jud.xi. 31. But for further’satisfaction 
on the construction of this text, I must — 
beg leave to refer to Bate’s Crit. Heb. 
in 1, p. 162, and to Dr. Randolph’s Ser- 
mon before the University of Oxford, 
entitled, Jephtha's Vow Considered. 
Chald. As a N. fem. plur. pd» Burnt- 
offerings. occ. Ezra vi. 9. 

III. As a N, >y A pestle, which, by being 
moved up, and then let down, brays 
things in a mortar. So Aguila and 
Theodotion, Ὕπερῳ, and Vulg. Pilo. occ. 
Prov. xxvii. 22. 

IV. As a Ν. fem. my, in Reg. τὸν A 
higher room’or apartment, anupper cham- 
ber. So LXX ὑπερώον. 2 Sam. xviii. 33, 
or xix. 1, yw ny dy byn And he went 
up to the upper chamber of or over the 

gate. 1 K. xvii. 19, by dss andy. And 

he brought him up to the (upper) cham- 
ber. These texts clearly prove the mean- 


$ See Isa. Ixvi. 3. Deut. xii. 29—31, and Letters 
de quelques Juifs ἃ Mons, Voltaire, p. 304, &c. p. 
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318, &c. 
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ing of the N. to be an. upper chamber. 

_ And though 2 Sam. xix, 1, and perhaps 
2 K. iy. 10, 11, affords us an instance 
of what the Arabs still call an Oleah 
(my), yet I cannot think with Dr. 
Shaw, Travels, p 214, that “we may 
suppose the Heb. m>y to be a structure 
of the like contrivance,” so as to include 
the smaller houses, which are sometimes 
in the East annexed to the larger, and 
which also the Arabs call an Oleah. 

The mention of the nv>y or upper cham- 
bers, in Jer. xxii. 13, is peculiarly proper ; 
since we may suppose that the principal 
rooms anciently in Judea were those 
above, as they are to this day at Aleppo, 
the ground floor being chiefly made use 
of for their horses and servants *. 

In Ps. civ. 3, 13, God’s nvdy or cham- 
bers are the clouds, in which he was some- 
times pleased to make himself visible to 
man, See Exod. xiii. 21. xiv. 24. xix. 16. 
Deut. iv. 11. Comp. Amos ix. 6. 

V. Asa N.p>y Upper, high, higher, highest, 
supertour, supreme. Gen. xiv. 18, 19, 20. 
xl. 17. Deut. xxviii. 1. Comp. Job 
xxxi. 28. Dan. vii. 18. As pr>y The 
wee one or highest, was a title given by 
believers to Jehovah, so the Heathen 
ascribed the same to their false gods. 

_ . Thus the Phenicians (as Philo Byblius 

ει informs us from Sanchoniathon) called 
one of their gods Ελιβν (toy) ‘TWisos, 
The most high ; and from them the Car- 
thaginians styled their gods and god- 
desses, Alonim, and Alonuth, that is, 
ἘΞ and ΠῚ, as we find them ad- 
dressed in the Punic verses of Plautus’s 

_ Poenulus, act. v. scen. 1, which the reader 
may see well explained by the learned 
Bochart, vol. i. 721, et seq. 

VI. As a N. fem. (of the like form as 
mnnn) my, plur. nvoy Upper, supe- 
riour. occ. Josh. χν. 19. Jud. i. 15, 

VIL. As aN. masc. ny, Plur. in Reg. ὃν 
A leaf or twig, which ascends or shoots 
from a tree. See Gen. viii. 11. Lev. 
xxvi. 36. Job xiii. 25. Neh, viii. 15. 


water, a trench, canal, water-course t. 
1K. xviii. 32, 35, 38, 2 Καὶ. xviii. 17. 
Job xxxviii. 25. Also, A raising up, 
healing. oce. Jer. xxx. 13. xlvi. 11, 


IX. As Ns. Sy and sy 4 yoke, which 


ascends or is put upon the neck of a beast. 
See Num. xix. 2. Figuratively, 4 yoke 
of servitude, slavery, or submission. Lev. 
xxvi. 13. 1 K. xii. 4, 9, 10, 11, 14.—of 
dominion or tyranny, Gen. xxvii. 40. 
Isa. x. 27. Hence 


X. Asa N. diy, fem. sy Oppression, in- 


justice, iniquity. Ley. xix. 15. Deut. 

’ xxv. 16. xxxii. 4, 2 Sam. iii. 34. Psal. 
Ixiv. 7. Asa N. δὴ» Unjust, oppressive. 
Job xvi. 11, dw is once used as a V. in 
this view, Zo oppress, 4. ἃ. To yoke. Isa. 
xxvi. 10. Comp. Ps. Ixxi. 4. Ordo not 
these words rather sometimes denote 
Uppishness, insolence, arrogance, over- 
bearing? Job vi. 20, 30. xxxvi. 23. 


XI. As a N. dy». plur. cody The Ibex 


or Rock Goat, a species of wild goat, 
so called from the wonderful manner 
in which they mount to the top of the 
highest rocks ; to which quality the sa- 
cred writers allude, in the three passages 
wherein the word occurs, 1. Sam. xxiv. 3. 
_ Psal. εἶν. 18. Job xxxix. 1; and to this 
natural historians bear abundant witness. 
Johnston (Hist. Nat. De Quadruped. 
p. 53.) says}, “It is certain there is 
no crag of the mountains so high, pro- 
minent, or steep, but this animal will 
mount it in a number of leaps, provided 
only it be rough, and have protuberances 
large enough to receive its hoofs in leap- 
ing.” So Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. 
p- 281, after observing that the Bou- 
guetin or Rock-Goat, and the Chamois, 
greatly resemble each other, adds, “ But 
the Rock-Goat, as being more nimble 
and strong, mounts to the very te 
(s'éleve jusqu’au sommet) of the highest 
mountains ; whereas the Chamois inha- 
bits only the second stage §.” 
Asa N. fem. in Reg. nb» The female 


+ From this N. may be deduced Cicero’s family 


τὰ Comp. Gen. xl. 10. Amos vii. 1. name Tullius, “ whichin old language (according to 
VIII. As a N. fem. ndbyn A place where| Pompeius Festus in Tullius) signified flowing streams 
_ water may ascend or rise, a place to hold| or ducts of water, and was derived therefore probably 
from their ancient situation, at the confluence of the 
two rivers,” Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. i. p. 6. 4to. 
“See Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 4, and| + “ Nulla certé montium rupes tam alta, edita, aut 
Harmer’s Observations, &c. vol. i. p. 174. So Bus-| praceps est, quam non saltibus aliquot superet ; simod3 
bequius, speaking of the house he had hired at|aspera sit, et spatia tanta promincant, quanta salientis 
stantinople, epist. iii. p. 150.‘ Pars superior—sola | angulas excipere possint.” 
habitatur—Pars inferior equorum stabulationi desti-| § See also Bochart, vol. ii. 915, et seq.; Pliny, 
nata est. The upper part alone is inhabited; the lower | Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 53; Johnston, ut sup.;. and 
is allotted for the horses’ stabling.” Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra on 1 Sam. xxiv. 3, 





ὮΝ 
Ibex. occ. Prov. v. 19; where a man’s 
wife is compared to this animal; not on 
account of its beauty (to which, if we 
may judge by the print which Buffon has 
given of the male, tom. x. pl. 17*, it 
seems to have no pretensions) but of its 

' q0 or affection for its mate. Hasselquist, 
however, Voyages, p. 409, says, “ I have 
often seen, and well described the Rock- 
Goat. It is such a fine creature, that 
Solomon could not mean any other ani- 
mal than this by the Doe, to which he 
compared his bride in the Canticles.” 
[I suspect that the author here confounds 
Cant. ii. 9, with Prov. vy. 19.] ‘And 
they are found in abundance in the moun- 
tains of Syria and Palestine ; but they 
are more-like Cervus Capreolus in out- 
ward appearance than a goat.” 

ΧΙ. As a N. >yn A garment that goes 
above or over the rest, an upper garment, 
a robe, 4. ἃ. a surtout. Exod. xxviii. 4. 
1 Sam. xv. 27. Ezek. xxvi. 16, et al. 
freq. The High Priest's >yn is thus 
described by Josephus, who could hardly 
be ignorant of its form, Ant. lib. iii. 
cap. 7, ὃ 4. § Tlodypys δ᾽ est και eros— 
8x Ex δυοιν πυεριτμημᾶτων, Wee ἑαπῖος 
ETL τῶν ὕμνων, ELVA καὶ τῶν WACH λευ- 
pay φαρσος 0 ἐν επιμηκες ὑφασμενον---- 
This also reaches down to the feet (i. 6. 
as well as those of the inferiour priests 
before described)—it is not made of two 
distinct pieces, sewed together at the 
shoulders and sides, but is one entire 
long garment, woven throughout.” Asa 

ΟΝ, 5yp The same. Job i. 20. ii. 12. 

'ΧΙΠ. To bring up, spoken of female ani- 
mals with regard to their young, to nurse, 
suckle. It occurs as a Participle benoni 
in Kal fem. plur. nydy. Gen. xxxiii. 13. 
Psal. Ixxviii. 71. Isa. xl. 11, 1 Sam. vi. 
7, 10; inboth which last cited texts our 
English Translation renders it milch. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. 298. As aN. dy A 

_ suckling, either as brought up by, or fre- 

quently ascending to the breast of the 
mother. Isa. xlix. 15. Ixv. 20. As aN. 
mase. plur. >» Sucklings, litile ones. 
Job xix. 18, xxi. 11, 
Hence Lat. oleo to grow. alo to nourish, 
whence Eng. aliment, &c, and perhaps 
pres Teaqw milk, Τ' being substituted 
or y. 


* Comp. Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p-. 152; 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr, tab. ccexxxvil. and ceexevii ; 
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XIV. As a Particle by es 

1. Upon. Gen. i. 2. Lev. xvi. 21.’ So Dan. 
iv. 26, or 29, according to the + eastern 
custom of walking on the flat roof of 
their houses. 

2. Above. Gen. i. 20. 

3. Upon, of, concerning, 1 Kings, iv. 33. 
Isa. i. 1. 

4. On account of, for the sake of. Gen. xxvi. 
7. Lev. iv. 3. Lam. v. 17. Amos i. 3, 6. 
& al. freq. 

5. Before a V. Therefore, because. Gen. 
xli. 32. Isa. liii. 9. 

6. Against, Num. xiv. 2. Jer. xi. 19. 

7. Over, beyond, more than. Gen. xlviii. 22. 
Eccles. 1. 16. 

8. Besides, over and above. Gen. xxxi. 50. 

9. At near. Gen. xvi.‘7. 

10. To, unto. Gen. xxxviii. 12. 2 Kings, 
xxv. 20. Jer. xliv. 20. : 

11. Towards. Gen. xix. 16. xxiv. 49. 

12. According to, by. Exod. vi. 26. Josh. 
ii. 9. 

13. With, together with. Gen. xxxii. 12. 
Exod. xxxv. 22. Mal. iv. 6, or iii. 24. 
14. For, instead of. Lev. xvii. 11. Num. 

xxi. 8, 9. 
As a Particle ὋΝ is used in nearly the 
same senses, but not so frequently, as 2¥. 
XV. With Ὁ prefixed, byn 
1. From upon, from. Exod. iii. 5. xl. 36. 
2. Near, by. Jer. xxxvi. 21, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19. 
3. Against. Jer. xxxiy. 21. 
4. From above, Gen. xxvii. 39. Ezek. 1.25. 
5. More than. Psal. eviii. 5. 
6. Because, on account of. 2 Sam. xix. 10. 
7. Above. Gen. i. 7. Psal. 1. 4. 4 
XVI. As a Particle nbyn Upwards, above, 
forwards, of time, Num. 1, 20;—of 
place, Deut. xxviii. 43. 
XVII. As a Particle bynn 
1. Fram above. Isa. xly. 8. 
2. Above, q.d. At above. Deut. v. 8. 
3. With 5 following, Upon. Gen. xxii. 9. 
Jer. xliii. 10. Comp. Isa. vi. 2. 
XVIIL. Asa decompounded Particle ndyn>0 
1. From above. Josh. iii. 13. 
2. Upwards, above. Gen. vii. 20. Exod. xxv. 
21. xxvi. 14. i 
XIX. Chald. To enter, go, or come in. Dan. 
‘ii. 16,24. In Hiph. or Aph. nbyn To 
bring in, introduce. Dan. ii. 24. ν.. 7. 
So 3 being prefixed to the first radical, 
after the Chaldee manner, as in 7) from 
yy, mya. occ. Dan. iv. 3, or 6. As 








μὰ Michaelis, Supplem, ad Lex. Heb. p. 1122, in 
vy. 


| 


+ See Hurmer’s Observations, vol, i. p. 171. 
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aN. nby or xby An occasion, 4. ἃ. An en- 
trance. occ. Dan. vie 4, 5, or 5, 6. As 
aN. Syn The going in or off, of the solar 
light from one hemisphere to the other. 
occ. Dan. vi. 14, or 15, where Vulg. oc- 
casum the setting. It is equivalent to the 
Heb. s)2n as applied to the solar light, 
Ps. civ. 19. exiii. 3. 
boy I. 70 ascend repeatedly. It is used for 
a repeated or second ascending of vines in 
order to gather all the grapes, and may 
be rendered to glean. occ. Lev. xix. 10. 
Deut. xxiy. 21. Jer. vi. 9. Also, To glean, 
in a metaphorical sense. Jud. xx. 45. As 
a N. fem, plur. ΠῚ», ΤῸ, and nddy, 
Gleaning grapes, grapes left after the 
gathering. Jer. xlix.9. Jud. viii. 2. Mic. 
vii. 1. Obad. ver.5, Comp. Isa. xvii. 5. 
II, The Lexicons render the V. in this re- 
duplicate form, To do, perform, effect, or 
the like; but it still retains the idea of 
the simple.m>y, and may more accurately 
be explained, To come up, or with Ὁ fol- 
lowing, To come up to, come upon, reach, 
in French arriver ἃ. Thus Lam. i. 12. 
The sorrow which Ὁ Sy hath come unto, 
or reached me. So the Syriac translator 
quoted in the Hexapla, ἡψε μοι. Lam. 
ii. 51, Mine eye ἡ: nddiy reached 
unto, Eng. Transl. affecteth, my soul or 
Jrame. In a transitive sense, To cause 
to come upon, or reach unto, to bring upon. 
Lam. i, 22, 5549) And cause (it, the evil) 
to come upon them, as n>diy thou hast 
caused to come upon me. Lam. ii. 20. 
And see to whom 72 nbvy thou hast 
caused (it) to come or happen thus. 
Also, To put upon or over. Job. xvi. 15. 
‘5p pyr ἸῸΝ [ have covered (lite- 
rally, | have put upon) my horn or glory 
with dust. So Vulg. operui. “ Canitiem 
immundo deformat pulvere.” Ain. x. 
lin. 844. Comp. under Hy. As a N. 
fem. Τρ and my, (Jer. xxxii. 19.) 
plur. m>>y and mb>y.4 causing a thing 
to come or happen, a bringing a thing up 
or to pass, an occasion, or perhaps A thing 
brought to pass, an effect, performance. 
See 1 Sam. ii. 3. 1 Chron. xvi. 8. Psal. 
xiv. 1. Ixvi. 5. comand by The coming 
up of talk or reports. Deut. xxii. 14, 
And put upon her the coming up of re- 
ports, i.e. as our Translation, give oc- 
casion of speech against her. So ver. 17. 
_As a N. masce. plur. o>>yn. Things 
brought to pass, deeds. performances. 1 
Sam. xxv. 3. Psal. xxviii. 4, Ixxvii, 12. 
Ixxvili, 7, & al. freq. 
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Ill. In Hith. 5$ynn To exalt, raise oneself, 
repeatedly or eminently. This, I appre- 
hend, is always the sense of the V. in this 
form. Exod. x. 2. By which »ndynn 
I have exalted myself in Egypt. Comp. 
1 Sam. vi. 6. Num. xxii. 29, nddynn 
Because thou hast exalted thyself 
against me. So 1 Sam. xxxi. 4. 1 Chron. 
x. 4. Jer. xxxviii. 19. It is, in this con- 
struction, with 2 following, frequently 
equivalent to insulting. ‘The LXX ren- 
der it by ἐμπαιζω and xaraywyaouas to 
mock, Comp. Jud. xix. 25. 

Ps. exli. 4, m>>y Snynn> To exalt myself 
(in) exaltations or arrogancies, i.e. To 
sin proudly and presumptuously. 

IV. Asa N. b5y A furnace, or more pro- 
perly, A crucible, q.d. A sublimatory, a 
vessel wherein the impurities or dross of 
metal, being separated by the action of 
the fire, are made to ascend. occ. Psal. 
xii. 7, Silver refined >y3 in a crucible 

- pard of earth. (Comp. > 20.) Refiners’ 
crucibles are to this day made of earth *. 

V. Asa Ν᾿ mase. bd A child, a young or 
little one, yet in a state of growth, or 
coming up, as we say. It is several times 
joined with p31 ἃ suckling, and generally 
means a child more advanced, as 1 Sam. 
xv. 3. xxii. 19. Joel ii. 16; but in Job 
iii. 16, are mentioned torddy children 
who have not seen the light. AsaN. 
mase. plur. oStiyn Chil‘Tren. oce. Isa. 
iii. 4. So asa N. Syn seems to be once 

_ used for a child. Isa. iii. 12. 

VI. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. Ὅν ἢ 
Imaginations, things, which, according 
to the Heb. phrase, come up upon the 
heart (comp. under ΓῸ I.) occ. Isa. 
Ixvi. 4. The unbelieving Jews thought, 
for instance, that the Romans would 
come and take away their place (temple), 
and nation, and the Romans came ac- 
cordingly; they said that they had no 
king but Caesar; and God abandoned 
them to Ceesar. 

VIL. Chald. To enter, 20, or comein. Dan. 
iv. 4. v. 8, 10. In this sense it often 
occurs in Chaldee with a single 5, See 
Dan. ii. 16. iv. 4, or 7, and comp. un- 
der my XIX. above. So in Aph. Dan. 
ii. 24. Comp, under Ὁ} III. 

Der. Hill, &c. Lat. altus high, whence 
Eng. altitude, and French haut (an- 
ciently Aault), whence Eng. haughty, 
&e. 

* Sce Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol, i, p. 

152, ὁ 19. 





pby—ry 
Poy 4 | 
. To exult, move, or leap for joy. 2 Sam. 
i. 20. Jer. li, 39, & a od It is ap- 
plied to the heart, Ps. xxviii. 7 ;—to the 
reins or kidneys, Prov. xxiii. 16; from 
the pleasing motion with which they are 
affected in great joy. So Aguila in the 
former, and Symmachus in the latter 
passages, excellently render it by.the V. 
γαυρίαω. As a N, wey Exulting. Isa. 
xill. 3. xxii. 2. xxiv. 8, & al... 

II. To flourish, thrive, vegetate, vigere, 
as the field, or plants growing therein. 
occ. Ps. xevi. 12, The LXX and Theo- 
dotion rendering the V. in Ps. xxviii. 7. 
by ἀνεθαλεν, and the Vulg. translating it 
there by reflorvit, give nearly the sense 
which it has in Ps. xevi. 12. 

A passage of Homer, Il. xxiii. lin. 597, 
may serve to illustrate the two scriptural 
applications of this word, 





— τοῖο δὲ ϑυμὸς 
Ιανθη, ὥσει Te wept ς᾿ἀχυεσσιν ἑερσὴ 
Anis αλδησκοντος ὅτε φρισσωσιν ἀρεραι- 


Joy * swells his soul, as when the vernal grain 
Lifts the green ear above the springing plain, 
The fields their vegetable life renew, 
And laugh and glitter with the morning dew. 

ς Por. 


From this Root the feigned Elyszan fields, 
which Virgil, Ain. vi. lin. 638, 744, 
calls leeta arva, and locos leetos, fields and 
places of joy, had theirname. See Bo- 
chart, vol. i. 600. Comp. D»y and py. 

Der. From toy and ἫΝ light, to glister, 
glitter. Qu? Comp. under w3. 

by | 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies To be gross, crass, thick, Asa 
N. fem. moby The dusk of the evening, 
when the light is somewhat incrassated 
or thickened. (Comp. under wn and 85?) 
occ. Gen. xv. 17. Ezek. xii. 6, 7, 12. 
Vulg, Caligo darkness, obscurity. 

moby 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To hide, conceal. Lam. 
iii. 56. Ley. xx. 4. 1 Sam. xii. 3, & al. 
In Niph. To be hidden, concealed. Lev. 
iv. 13. v. 2, & al. As a participial N. 
masc. plur. rnd) Dark designers, dis- 
semblers. Ps, xxvi. 4. In Hith. To hide 
oneself, abscond, be hid. Deut. xxii. 1, 
3, 4. Asa N. toby A secret, hidden thing. 
occ. Ps. xc. 8. (Comp. Job xx. 11.) 
Eccles, iii, 11, He (God) hath made 


Υ i Wayms would be nearer the sense of the Greek 
αν» 
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every thing beautiful in its season ; (but) 
he hath even put—2>2 t7yn nis (such) 
obscurity in the midst of them, that man 
cannot find out the work that God doth, 
from beginning to end. 


«“ Phe ways of heav’n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors; 

Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search; 

Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confusion ends.” 
ADDISONe 


So Job xlii. 3, Who is this that mybyo 
hideth counsel without, or beyond (hu- 
man) knowledge. Meaning that Jehovah 
doth so. See Schultens and Scott. ἡ 
As aN. fem. nobyn Somewhat hidden 
or secret. occ. Job’ xi. 6. xxviii. 11. 
Psal. xliv. 22. 
Hence perhaps Lat. Velum, revelo, whence 
Eng. Veil, reveal. Islandic, hilma to hide, 
cover, whence Eng. A helm or helmet, to 
whelm, overwhelm. Also, Gloom, &c. 
Il. toby or Ddry are used both as Ns. and 
Particles, for time hidden or concealed 
from man, as well indefinite, Gen. xvii. 
8. 1 Sam. xiii. 13. 2 Sam. xii. 10, and 
eternal, Gen. iii. 22. Ps. ix. 8, as finite, 
Exod. xix. 9. xxi. 6. 1 Sam. i. 22. 
comp. ver. 28. 1 Sam. xxvii. 12. Isa. 
xxxii. 14; as well past, Gen. vi.4. Deut. 
xxxii. 7. Josh. xxiv. 2. Psal. xli. 14. 
exliii, 3. Prov. viii. 23, as future. It 
seems to be much more frequently used 
for an indefinite, than for infinite, time. 
Sometimes it appears particularly to de- 
note the continuance of the Jewish dis- 
pensation or age, Gen. xvii. 13. Exod. xii. 
14, 24. xxvii. 21, & al. freq. and some~ 
times the period of time to the Jubilee, 
which was an eminent type of the com- 
pletion of the Jewish and typical dispen- 
sation by the coming and death of Christ 
(see Lev. xxv. 9.) and of the final con- 
summation of the great Dy, or of the 
end of the world. Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. 
xv. 17. Comp. under 53» VI. toy is 
once used in the same sense as phy, 
cubis For ever. occ. 2 Chron. xxxiil.7 ; 
where, however, two of Dr. Kennicott's 
Codices now read Ody, as one more 
did originally. As a N. mase. plur. 
rnb or Ὁ Ages,—future, Isa. 
xlv. 17. Dan. ix. 24.—or past. Psal. 
Ixxvii. 6. Isa. li. 9. Chald. p02» Dan. ii. 4. 


Hence Old Eng. Whilom formerly, and 


Lat. olim, which latter refers to time as 
well future as past. 
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Ill. As « Ν᾽ by A young unmarried man, 
a youth, a stripling, occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 56. 
xx. 22. Fem. maby A young unmarried 
woman, a damsel, a maid. occ. Gen. 
xxiv. 43. (where Aquila ἀποκρυφος hid- 
den, concealed) ; Exod. ii.8. Ps. Ixviii. 26. 
Cant. i. 3. vi. 7, or 8. (where the mn>y 
are’ contradistinguished both from the 
queens and concubines) Isa. vii. 14. No 
doubt this application of the word is 
taken from the concealed, retired state in 
which the unmarried youth of both sexes 
anciently lived in the eastern countries. 
So in 2 Mae. iii. 19, are mentioned Αἱ 
κατάκλεισοι τῶν waphevwy, Such vir- 
gins as were shut up, and in 3 Mac. i. 5, 


Ai xaranreso macdevor ey Saraposs, |: 


The wirgins shat up in the chambers. 

As aN. masc. plur. in Reg. m>y Youth, 
time or days of youth, or of youthful retire- 
ment; ta» Days being understood as 


usual with words of age. (Comp. under | 


wa IV.) Isa. liv. 4. Comp. Job xxxiii. 
25. Psal. Ixxxix. 46. 
Asa N. fem. nnby Youth, state of youth 
(so LXX νεότητι, and Vulg. adolescen- 
tia), or more strictly, Virginity, state of 
sang occ. Prov. xxx. 19. Ver. 18, 
There be three things (which are) too 
wonderful for me, yea, four which I know 
not; ver. 19, The way of an eagle in the 
air; i. e. living, as it were, aloft in the 
air, and yet thence spying out and sei- 
zing its prey (comp. Job xxxix.27—30.); 
the way of a serpent upon a rock, turning, 
winding, and wriggling itself about, so 
that, though destitute of legs, and smooth 
of body, it is able by its sinuous motion 
to make its way up the smoothest rocks, 
and particularly by winding itself among 
the crags and protuberances,* casts its 
old skin, and comes out young and beau- 
tiful; the way of a ship in the midst of 
the sea, exposed to storms and shipwreck 
every moment ; and the way (manner of 
life) ofa man toby in his virgin state, 
shunning youthful lusts, and keeping 
himself pure and unspotted ; ver. 20, 13 
SO, like all these four emblems, 7s the 
way, conduct, or behaviour of an adul- 
- terous woman; watching for her prey, 
and destroying it without mercy; insi- 
nuating in her manners, and specious in 
her appearance; but every moment in 
danger of being swallowed up by the 
great deep; and withal affecting the 
most delicate purity and modesty; she 
* See Virgil, Ain. ij, lin. 470, ἄς, | 
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eateth, indulgeth her lust (comp. Prov. 
ix. 17), and wipeth her mouth, and saith, 
I have done no wickedness. To this pur- 
pose Schultens, in his Comment on Prov. 
explains this passage, and in the second 
edition ‘of this work his exposition was 
cited with approbation ; but 1 am now 
more inclined to our English Translation 
of the latter part of ver. 19, And the 
way, or trace of a man with [or in] a 
maid. Ist. Because Schultens's explica- 
tion of the several emblems seems too ar- 
tificial and strained. 2dly, Because ΓΟ 
no where else signifies youth or virgin- 
state, but in the six other texts where it 
occurs, a virgin or maid. 3dly, Because 
a man’s conduct in his virgin, state does 
not seem any thing very unsearchable, 
nor to suit the other subjects mentioned. 
On the whole I know not how to do 
better than by translating the words of 
Vitringa on Isa. vii. 14, tom. i. p. 185. 
The N. ποῦν, “ as hath often been ob- 
served, occurs in 8.8. seven times ; in 
Jive of these [omitting Isa. vii. 14.] it is 
certainly used for an undeflowered vir- 
gin. There is one text much contro- 
verted, Prov. xxx. 19, which the unbe- 
lieving Jews urge in defence of their 
own hypothesis, where among four things 
hidden and inscrutable is reckoned 4774 
mobdya ἼΔΔ the way of aman in Alma; - 
which Alma the Jews will have to be 
the same as in the following 20th verse 
is called an adulterous woman ; for that 
to her is applied what Solomon had said 
of the Alma. But this last assertion I 
positively deny, since the writer mani- 
festly distinguishes the Alma from the 
Adulteress and only transfers the ex- 
ample of the former to the latter. What 
shall we say then? The passage treats 
of stolen and clandestine loves, and the 
commerce which a man has with an uwn- 
married virgin, without the privity or 
knowledge of any but the lovers them- 
selves; while she in the mean time is 
treated and respected as a virgin, and 
dissembles her fault so well, as not to be 
traced out by others. The person there- 
fore here called Alma is one who is such 
in the common esteem, judgement and 
opinion of others. But you will say vir- 
ginity was not inscrutable, since among 
the Hebrews it was examined by a public 
inquisition, Deut. xxii. 17. 1 answer, 
that so neither was the adulteress, who 


- had violated her conjugal faith, deemed 


poy 


under the law an inscrutable object, for 
that God had appointed a sign by which | 
to detect her, Num. v. 15, 16, &c.; and 
yet Solomon compares her to the things 
preceding. Thus has Wagensezd* most 
rightly cleared this difficulty, after ha- 
ving greatly fatigued himself in recount- 
ing the opinions of others concerning 
this text, most of which were not worth 
relating. In the Proverbs are painted 
the occurrences of human life, such as 
they happen in the ordinary intercourse 
of mankind, without attending to extra- 
ordinary and far-fetched events.” 

iV. As a V. in Hith. borrowing its sense 
from the N. To sport, wanton as youth, 
juvenor, aai{w, which is, in like man- 
ner, from wag a child, occ. Job vi. 16; 
where speaking of the temporary tor- 
‘rents from the mountains, he says, they 
look blackish with ice ; δου tobyn» indy, 


᾿ 


Ὁ full-grown Negro mount the smallest, 


sei 


and two others the largest. This burden 

did not seem to me at.all disproportioned 

to their strength. At first they went a 

pretty high trot; when they were heated 

a little, they expanded their wings, as if 
it were to catch the wind, and they moved 

with such fleetness as to seem to be off the 

ground, Every body must some time or 

other have seen a partridge run, con- 

sequently must know there is no man 

whatever able to keep up with it; and 

it is easy to imagine, that if this bird had 

a longer step, its speed would be con- 

siderably augmented. The ostrich moves 

like the partridge, with both these ad- 

vantages ; and I am satisfied that those I 

am speaking of would have distanced the - 
fleetest race-horses that were ever bred in 

Englaendt. Comp. Job xxxix. 18, or 21, 

and 870 1. and 10335 under 739 V. 





thesnowsports, is tossedabout, uponthem. 111. In Hith. To exult, move exultingly. 


boy oce. Prov. vii. 18; where LXX ἐγκχυ- 
In general, 70 move quickly to and fro,cga-| λισθωμεν let us roll; Schultens, exulte- 
δαζειν. mus let us exult. 


The above cited are all the passages where- 
this Root occurs. Comp. 1>y and py. 

vy 

I. To swallow, swallow down. So Symma- 


{. In Kal, To move quickly, exult, leap for 
joy. Job xx. 18. 
II. In Niph. To be moved quickly, to be 


fluttered or quivered. occ. Job xxxix. 13, 
or 16, The wing of the ostriches no>y3 
is fluttered or guivered. This camel-bird, 
as the Persians t call it, cannot fly from 
the ground, but, assisted by the guzvering 
motion of its wings, moves at an asto- 
nishing rate. Pliny begins the tenth book 
of his Natural History thus: ‘* Now 
follows the nature of birds, the largest 
of which, and almost of the genus of 
beasts, namely, the African and Ethio- 
pian ‘ostriches, exceed a man mounted on 


horseback in height, and beat him in |» 


swiftness (celeritatem vincunt); their 
wings serving only to help them in ryn- 
ning, for they cannot fly, nor rise from 
the ground.” Sce more in Bochart, vol. 
iii. 245, and in Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on 
Job xxxix. Τὸ what they have adduced 
from the ancient writers, I shall adda 
remarkable passage from a modern tra- 
veller. Mr. Adamson, in his Voyage to 
Senegal, speaking of two ostriches taken 
in Africa, gives this account of their mo- 
tion, which he had particularly observed. 
‘«« To try their strength, says he, I made 


* Tela Ign. Sat. p. 409. [which see.] 
+ So the Greeks Στρεθοκαμηλος, and from them 


by 
I. To cover over. It occurs not as a V. in 


chus καταρῥοφωσιν. occ. Job xxxix. 30. 


Hence Lat. Gula, Eng. Gullet, and per- 


haps Lat. glutio to swallow, and Eng. 
to glut, glutton. Also, w being prefixed, 
swallow, Qu? (Comp. under y>2) Or 
shall we not rather say, that both the 
Heb. »>y, and Eng. swallow, are words 
formed from the sound? Comp. >> I. 
under ὃν. 


Il. Chald. Asa N. yby plur. prdy (from 


the Heb. y>x) 4 rib. oce. Dan. vii. 5. 


Kal, but as a Participle fem. in Huph. 
nabro Covered over, overlaid, set thick. 
occ. Cant. v. 14. Comp. under nwy I. 
In Hith. To wrap, envelop oneself, as in 
a garment. occ. Gen. xxxvili. 14. 

Hence Velop, whence envelop, develop. 
Perhaps, 4 wolf, who usually conceals 
himself in the day-time, and comes forth 
to prey in the evening. See Jer. v. 6. 
Hab. i. 8. Zeph. iii. 8, and Bochart, 
vol. ii, 823, 4. Also Latin Vulpes, a 
fox, for the like reason. 


II. In Kal, Zo swoon,, faint, from the dim- 


ness or darkness which envelops or over= 


the Romans Struthiocamelus. The Arabs also call 


t See also Nature Displayed, vol. i. p. 184, Eng- 
the Ostrich Ter Gimel, the Camel-bird. 


edit. 12mo. 
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ο΄ shadows a person in that state. occ. Isa. 
li. 20. Ezek. xxxi. 15. Jonah iv. 8. So 
in Hith. occ. Amos viii. 15. 
The poets frequently describe fainting by 
this circumstance. Thus Homer, ll. v. 
lin. 696, 


"Tov 8 ελιπε ψυχη, κατα 8 οφθαλμων κεχυτ᾽ xy Aug. 
The fainting soul stood ready wing’d for flight, 
And o’er bis eye-balls swam the shades of night. 

Porz. 


Again, Il. xi. lin. 356, 


αι δὲ οσσε κελαινὴ νυξ ἐκάλυψεν. 





O’er his dim sight the misty vapours rise, 
And a short darkness shades his swimming eyes. 
Pore. 


ame. Il. xxii. lin. 466. 


Yo 

I. To exult, leap for joy. Ps. v.12, ἃ al. 
So the LXX render it several times by 
᾿ἀγαλλιαομαι, Aquila and Symmachus by 
yaupraw and Vulg. by exulto. It is ap- 
plied to the heart, 1 Sam. ii. 1. As a N. 
fem. in Reg. ny>y Exultation, rejoicing, 
triumph. occ. Hab. iii. 14. 

Il. To thrive, vegetate, flourish, as the field 
or plants growing therein. occ. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 32. Comp. Ps. xcvi. 12; and ender 
ον, to which this Root appears nearly 
related. 

poy 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies To adhere, stick close, or hang 

ast, and Nouns from this Root, a leech. 
Asa N.fem.p>y A leech, ahorse-leech, 
so the Targum πρὶν, LXX Βδελλη, and 
Vulg. Sanguisuge. Once, Prov. xxx. 15. 
See Bochart, vol. iii. 796, &c. 

The reason of the Hebrew name is evident. 
Some etymologists deduce the Latin one 
hirudo from hzereo to stick. Horace, Art. 
Poet. line last, has 


Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo, 
Like leeches stick, nor quit the bleeding wound, 
Till off they drop, with skinfuls, to the ground. 
Barxston. 
Sticking like a leech is even proverbial in 
several languages. 

Der. Saxon Lec, whence Eng. leech. Qu? 

nby See under my. 

oy , 

Occurs not as a Heb. V. in the simple form, 
but the idea seems to be, To collect, ga- 
ther together, consociate. 

Hence perhaps Eng. To hem in, hem in 
sewing. 

I. As aN. toy, plur. copy A people, a 


collection or society. of men. Gen, xi. 6,} 
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& al. freq. Soin Chald. Dan. iii. 29, 

& al. ; 

It is also spoken of a collection of grega- 

rious animals or insects, as of DSW 

which see under jaw IL. Prov. xxx. 26.— 

of ants, Prov. xxx. 25.—of locusts, Joel 

ii. 2, 5. Comp. under ΠῚ} IIT. 

Il. As a Particle Dy. 

1. With, together with. 
Josh. i. 5. 

2, In. Dent. viii. 5. Job. xxix. 18. 

3. Against. Deut. ix. 7. Psal. xciv. 16. 
Proy. xxx. 3]. 

4. As, like as. Job ix. 26. Eccles. ii. 16. 

5. Before, in presence of. 1 Sam. ii. 21. 

6. Near to. Gen. xxxy. 4. 

7. As long as, together with, in respect of 
time. Ps, Ixxii. 5. 

8. With an infinitive V. When. Ezrai. 11. 

Ill. As, a Particle with Ὁ prefixed, Dyn 

1. From, from with, as the French say, 
D'avec. 1 Sam, xvi. 14. 2 Sam. iii. 15. 
Tia. 37: 

2. With, unto. Gen. xliv. 32. 

3. Before, in the presence of. 2 Sam. iii. 28. 

IV. As a N. Dy, joined with mv, denotes 
the collected force or tmpetuosity of the 
spirit or air in motion. occ. Isa. xi. 15 ; 

_ where LXX πνεύματι Cram a violent 
wind. Vulg. fortitudine spzritus sui, with 
the violence of his blast. 

V. As aN. fem. noy denotes Nearness of 
situation or condition. It oecurs with > 
prefixed, as a Particle, nny>. 

1. Near to. Exod. xxv. 27. Ezek. iii. 13. 
Comp. Ezek. i. 20, 21. 

2. Over against. Ezek.iii.8. 1 Chron. xxiv.31. 
3. τῶ noy b> Like as, just as oce. Eccles. 
vy. 15. See toy If. 4. ' 
Hence Latin imitor, and Eng. imitate, 
imitation, imitable, &c. Also, perhaps, 

Eng. to meet, a mate, &c. 

VI. As a N. roy (formed as 43 from 52 
and others) 4 neighbour, a member of the 
same society. Lev. vi. 2. xviii. 20. nny 
is applied to the human nature associated 
with the divine in the person of Christ, 
Zech. xiii. 7; where Vulg. cohwrentem 
mihi, cohering with me. 

Qu? Whether these last two words should 
not be placed, as indeed they are in most 
of the Lexicons, under a distinct Root 
noy, which in Arabic is applied to ga- 
thering into a bunch as wood for spin- 
ning, ““ glomeratim, collegit Janam, ut 
manui imponeret nendi ergo.” Castell. 

VII. Chald. To obscure, make dark or dim. 

It occurs not in Kal, but in Huph. To 


Gen. xviii. 23. 





“Tay 


be obscured, become dim. So the LXX 
αμαυρωθήσεται, and Vulg. obscuratum 
est. occ. Lam. iv. 1; and toy» here is 
of the same form as pt, Isa. xxviii. 28. 
Hence in a reduplicate form, 

many I. Chald. To hide, conceal, obscure. 

oce. Ezek. xxxi. 8, To be hidden, lie hid 

or concealed. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 3. 

This Root Dy, both in the simple and 

reduplicate form, is often used in the 

Chaldee Targums, for being dark, ob- 

scure, or the like ; and as Ezekiel prophe- 

sied, and Jeremiah wrote his Lamenta- 
tions during the Badylonish captivity, it 
is not surprising that both prophets 
apply the word according to the Chaldee 
usage. 

As a N. masc. plur. emphat. sony 

Peoples. Dan. iii. 4, & al. 

‘TOY 

To continue, subsist, be sustained or sup- 
ported in the same condition, whether of 
rest or motion Ἔ. 

. In Kal, To stand, stand still, stay, remain. 
Gen. xviii. 8. xix. 17, 27. Ley, xiii. 23. 
Psal. cxi. 3. Eccles. ii. 9, & al. freq. 

_ 2 Chron. yi. 12, And he (Solomon) sny» 

stood before the altar of Jehovah, in the 
presence of the congregation of Israel; 
ver. 13, dnd In he stood upon it (the 
scaffold) and kneeled upon his knees. ay 
here then does not mean standing up- 
right, or upon his feet, but only oe 
being present. In Hiph. To cause or make 
to stand, to set or raise up, to place, pre- 
sent, or establish. Exod.ix. 16, And truly 
for this cause ἼΣΩΣ ΤΙ have I raised thee 
up (i. e. not originally or from thy birth, 
~ but [have caused thee to stand or subsist, 
I have supported thee under the prece- 
ding plagues. So LXX διετηρηθης thou 
hast been preserved) that thou mightest 
cause my power to be seen, &c. Num. 
iii. 6. 2 Chron. ix. 8, & al. freq. The 
LXX generally render the V. by isyus to 
stand, and its compounds. The reader 
will, I hope, pardon my inserting a note 
I had written on ntoyn Ezek. xxix. 7, 
before the publication of Bp. Newcome’s 
Version and Notes on that prophet. “1 
do not understand this Hebrew word. 
One would think that the LXX, who have 
here συνεκλᾶσας or συνεθλασας thou hast 
broken, and Vulg. dissolvisti thou hast 
dissolved, relaxed, read niyon thou hast 
caused to shake or totter ; which last Verb 


* See Hutchinson's Moses’ Princip. part ii. p. 
183, & seq. 


Ul. 
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is applied to the loins. Psal. ᾿χῖχ, 94. 
Ezek. xxix. 7, NIN pro Niyon, Cocc. 
Lex. See Lowth.” As Ns. ny A sta- 
tion, office. 2 Chron. xxx. 16. xxxv. 15. 
nny A stand, stage, or scaffold, probably 
that made by Solomon, 2 Chron. vi. 13. 
Thus applied 2 Kings, xi. 14. xxiii. 3. 
2 Chron. xxiii. 13. Comp. 2 Chron. 

' xxxiv. 31, and under 3 X. Soyo A 
standing, waiting, attendance. 1 K. x. 5. 
Also, A station, state. Isa. xxii. 19, As 
a N. fem. in Reg. non A station, as of 
a commander with his army. Mic. i. 11. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 3. 

II. 70 remain alive, continue, superstes esse. 
Exod. xxi. 21. Comp. Ps. cil. 27. 

ΠῚ. With Ὁ, and a V. infinitive following, 
to stand still from, to stop or stay from. 
Gen. xxix. 35. xxx. 9. Jonah i. 15. 
Comp. Job xxxii. 16. 2 K. iv. 6. 

IV. To sustain, support, or to be sustained 
or supported in motion or action: Applied 
to the wind, Ps. cvii.25, He commandeth, 
ΤΡ Ὁ M4 ty avd sustaineth the stormy 
wind, and it lifteth up the waves thereof. 
—to the wnw and >, i.e. the solar and 
lunar light, which were at the word of 
Joshua miraculously supported in action, 
and yet stayed on Gibeon, and in the val- 
ley of Ajalon+, Josh. x. 13. Comp. 
Hab. iii. 11.—to the heavens and the 
earth supported in their various condi- 
tions, motions, &c. Isa. Ixvi. 22. Comp. 
Psal. cxix. 90. Eccles. i. 4. 

V. As Ns. yy and any A pillar or co- 
lumn, which stands, or is sustained itself, 
and supports other things. It is used 
for the pillar of cloud and of fire in 
the wilderness, which were miraculously 
supported in their respective conditions. 
Though this may appear in Exod. xiii. 21, 
Num. xiv. 14, to be spoken of as two 
distinct pillars, yet it is plain from Exod. 
xiv. 20, 24. Num. ix. 15, 16, 21, that 
it was but one, namely, a pillar of cloud 
with fire burning in it, the former of 
which would appear most by day, the 
latter by night. Comp. Exod. xvi. 10. 
Num. xvii. 7. Heb. + 4 pillar or column, 
of smoke. Jud. xx. 40. In plur. The pil- 
lars of the tabernacle or temple. Exod. 
xxvi. 32, 37, & al. 1K. viis 21, & al. 


+ See Spearman's Enquiry after Philosophy and 
Theology, ch. iv. p. 251, & seq. edit. Edinburgh. 

t See Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib, ve cap. 14, 
especially ὁ 10, and cap. 16, § 1, and Note; and 
Mr. ‘Professor Robertson’s Clavis Pentateuchi on 
Exod. xiii. 21, aud Note. 
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- —The pillars of the earth, i. 6. the co- 
lumns of light and spirit which support 
and continue it in motion. Job ix.6. These 


The above cited passages are all in which 
the Root occurs. 
pry 


are called also to»nw ΥἹῸΣ} Columns of|Denotes Deepness, profundity. 


the heavens or airs, Job xxvi. 11. Comp. 
1 Sam. ii. 8, and under py II. 

VI. As a Particle "ny, compounded of ἽΝ 
to stand, subsist, and » me, q. d. In my 
standing or subsisting, in the place where 
J stand or subsist 3 so it may be rendered, 
With or near me. Gen. iii. 12. xxix. 19, 
27. Deut. xxxii. 39. 

boy 

To toil, labour, travail. Ps. exxvii. 1. Prov. 
xvi. 26. Eccles. i. 3. v.17,& al. Asa 
N. boy Afflictive labour, toil, travail, 
weariness, irksomeness, which one endures 
oneself; as Gen. xli. 51. Deut. xxvi. 7. 
Jud. x. 16. Job vii. 3. Ps. x. 7. xxv. 18. 
Ixxili. 5. xc. 10. Also, What occastons 
toil or irksomeness to another, or in our 
old English phrase, what irketh or yrk- 
eth him (which V. is from the Runic 
Yrk, work, labour), mischief. Num. 
xxiii. 21. Ps. x. 7, 14. lv. 11. xciy. 20. 
Prov. xxiv. 2. Isa. x. 1. 

Hence may be derived the Greek dysArao- 
(και to strive, endeavour; as also, by pre- 
fixing the Digamma or F, the Oscian 

»word Famul a slave, which is used not 
only by Ennius, but by Lucretius, lib. iii. 
~ lin. 1048,—Famul infimus, the lowest 
Slave. From Famul we have Latin fa- 
mulus, familia, and Eng. family, fami- 
liar, familiarize, &c. 
Dry 


I, To be deep. It occurs not in Kal in a na- 
tural sense, but in Hiph. To make deep, 
deepen, as a fire-pit or—stove. occ. Isa. 
xxx. 33. Also, 70 retire or plunge deep 
or far into deserts, as the wandering 
Arabs, who live in tents, still do, when 
they find their enemies too powerful for 
them. occ. Jer. xlix. 8, 30. This seems 
a more probable interpretation than go- 
ing into deep caves or dens; though that 
was sometimes practised by the Israelites, 
who usually dwelt in towns, as Jud. vi. 2. 
1 Sam. xiii. 6. See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 101, &c. To what he 
has adduced on this subject, I add from 
Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the ancient 
Arabs, lib. xix. p. 722, Ὅταν πολεμίων 
δυναμις ἀδρα προσίῃ, Pevlaci εἰς τὴν Eoy~ 
μον, TaUT χρώμενοι οχυρωμιαῖι, When 
a strong body of enemies approach, they 
flee into the desert, making this their for- 
tress.” So Niebuhr remarks concerning 
their descendants, Description de l’Ara- 
bie, p. 329, that “ the Sultan could 
never impose a Turkish governor on the 
(wandering) Arabian tribes ; for as every 
particular family may abandon its tribe, 
when not pleased with the reigning 
Schech, toute la tribu se retireroit bientét 
au fond du desert, all the tribe would soon 
retire to the bottom of the desert, if it 
should be attempted to make them obey 


I. In Kal, Transitively, To lift, bear οὐ a Turkish governor.” And of the Mon- 


hold up. occ. Zech. xii. 3; where the 

- Vulg. levabunt shall lift. As a Participle 

- paoul masc. plur. con» Lifted, borne. 
occ. Isa. xlvi. 8. Comp. Deut. i. 31. 
As a N. fem. nonyn Something to be 
borne or lifted, a burden. oce. Zech. 
xii. 3; where see Lowth’s Note. 

II. With Ὁ following, To bear a burden for 
another. occ. Ps. Ixviii. 20; where the 
LXX explain the Heb. 135 pny by xar- 
εὐοδώσει ἥμιν, so the Vulg. prosperum 

iter faciet nobis, shall make our journey 
prosperous ; thus giving the general sense, 

but not the precise idea of the Heb. poy. 
‘Comp. Isa. liii. 5, 6. 1 Pet. ii. 24, 

Ill. In Kal and Hiph. with >y following, 

-- Tolift up on another, so to lade or load. 
oce. Gen. xliv. 13. 1 K. xii. 11. 2 Chron. 
‘x. 11. Neh. xiii. 15. As a Participle 


paoul fem. plur. nipiny Laden, loaded. | 


occ. Isa. xlyi. 1. ᾿ ‘ 


tefik Arabs who encamp on the banks of 
the Euphrates near Basra, Niebuhr ob- 
serves, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 199, “ When 
the Pacha of Bagdad sends troops against 
this tribe, it retires, as soon as it receives 
the intelligence, to the bottom of the de- 
sert, whither the Turks dare not fol- 
low.” Once more, Mons. Savary, Lettre 
1. sur l'Egypte, tom. ii. p. 8, says 
concerning the wandering or Bedoween 
Arabs, “ Always on their guard against 
tyranny, on the least discontent that is 
given them, they pack up their tents, 
lade their camels with them, ravage the 
flat country, and loaden with plunder 
plunge (s’enfoncent) into the burning 
sands, whither none can pursue them, 
and where they alone dare dwell.” Comp. 
Ρ. 63. Isa, xxxi. 6,7D proyn To deep- 
en turning aside, i. e. to turn far aside, 
but in a spiritual sense. Isa. vii, 11. 





“ὮΝ 


ΤΡ) povit Deepen the petition, i. 6. as 
our Translation, LXX, and Vulg. Ask it 
in the depth or deep. As aN. poy Depth. 
Proy. xxv. ὃ. Also, Deep, as waters, 
Prov. xviii. 4.—as a pit, Proy. xxiii. 27, 
—as a leprous spot, Ley. xiii. 3.—as 
Hades, Job xi. 8. Comp. Job xii. 22. 
Eccles. vii. 25. Isa. xxxiii. 19, Mw poy 
Deep of lip, i. e. speaking as if thick- or 
blubber-lipped. So Ezek. iii.5,6. As a 
participial N. masce. plur. &pnyn Deep 
places, depths, as of waters. Ps. Ixix. 15. 
cexxx. 1. Isa. li. 10.—of Hades, Prov. 
ix. 18. 

Il. As a N. poy A deep vale or valley. 
Gen. xiv.3. 1 K. xx. 28, & al. freq. 

III. Ina spiritual sense, in Kal, 70 be deep, 
profound, as the thoughts or designs of 
God. occ. Ps. xcii. 6. In Hiph. 70 lay 
deep designs, be profound, in this sense. 
occ. Isa. xxix. 15. Hos. v.2., Also, Zo 
be deep, plunged deep, as we say, in cor- 
ruption. occ. Hos. ix. 9. But see Bp. 
Newcome on the two last cited texts of 
Hosea. As a N. poy Deep, as the heart, 
Ps. Ixiv. 7. ‘* Alta mente.” Virgil. 

Wy 

The idea seems to be, To press, squeeze, 
constipate into a narrow compass by 

ressure. 

I. In Hiph. To gather, as corn into sheaves, 
to contract or press it into a narrow com- 
pass. occ. Ps. exxix. 7; where LXX 
ὁ τὰ δραγμαῖα συλλέγων, and Vulg. qui 
manipulos colligit, he who gathers the 
armfuls or sheaves together. As Ns. ny 
and yoy A sheaf, of corn. Deut. xxiv. 19. 
Job xxiv. 10. Amos ii. 13. Mic. iv. 12. 

II. As a N. nx An omer, being the 10th 
part of an ephah, and equal to about six 
pints English, the smallest or most con- 
tracted measure of things dry, known to 
the ancient Hebrews ; for the ap,’ Cad, is 
not mentioned till the reign of Jehoram 
king of Israel (2 K. vi. 25, See ap 
under ap) VII.) Exod. xvi. 36, ἃ al. 
freq. 

III. In Hith. With 2 following, To oppress, 
q.d. To press oneself against another, that 
is, to use one's power to squeeze or oppress 
him. oce. Deut. xxi. 14. xxiv. 7. So 
the LXX in the latter passage, xaladv- 
γαςευσᾶς tyrannizing over, and the Vulg. 
in the former, opprimere per potentiam 
to oppress by power, 

IV. Chald. AsaN. any ool. Dan. vii. 9. 
It is so called, either because capable of 
great compression, or from the Heb. ἼΟΨ, 
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Ὁ). 
¥ being changed into y, as usual in 
Chaldee. NG ed aie 
wy Β᾿ 
To lade or load. Once, as a Participle be- 
noni in Kal, masc. plur. Neh. iv. 17. 
Comp. pny. ; 

nny See under my V. VI. 

asp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. 
aiy A grape, the fruit of the vine. Gen, 
xl. 10. Deut. xxxii. 14, 32. (where ob- 
serve that thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices read \m*a3¥), & al. Grapes are so 
called perhaps from the manner of their 

owth in clusters or bunches; for not 

only the Rabbinical writers apply 23» as 
a V.for connecting, conjoining, but Onke- 
los in Targ. on Exod. xxvi. 4, 5, 11, uses 
aay from the Heb. nxb> (connecting) 
loops, as the Samaritan version likewise 
does t°23y at ver. 4. Is not our Eng. 
grape in like manner ultimately derived 
from the Heb. ἨΔ to wrap together 
(which see), the idea being alittle varied ? 

It has been already observed under N07 ΠῚ, 
that wine is called by the Hebrews to 
tora the blood of the grapes; to which 
may now be added, that their 7yrian 
neighbours used the same phraseology. 
This appears from a little story of ‘Achil- 
les Tatius, lib, ii. where, after telling us 
that the Tyrians claim Bacchus, the in- 
ventor of wine, for their countryman, he 
adds a tradition of theirs, that Bacchus 
having been hospitably entertained by a 
Tyrian shepherd, drank to him in wine, 
which after the shepherd had quaffed, he 
asked, [Io)ev ἑΐως εὗρες αἷμα yaunu ; 
Whence did you get this sweet blood ? 
To which Bacchus replied, Telo exw αἷμα 
βοῖρυων. This is the blood of grapes. 
Comp. Ecclus. xxxix. 26, or 31.1. 15. 

aly 

Denotes Delight, pleasure, joy. It oceurs 
not as a V. in Kal, but ΠΥ 

I. In Hith. aax»nn To delight oneself, be de- 
lighted, to joy, rejoice. Job xxii. 26. Ps. 
xxxvii. 11. Isa. lvii. 4. (where Eng. 
Translat. excellently, sport yourselves) 
Ixvi. 11. So the LXX render it by τρυ- 
gaw, evievgaew, καϊαϊευφαω. As Ns. δ» 
Delight, pleasure, Isa, xiii. 22. lvii. 13, 
ΧΡ, plur. runyn and ΠῚ), De- 
light. Prov. xix. 10, Cant. vii. 6, or 7. 
Eccles. ii. 8, } 

IL. In Hith. 10 be voluptuous, luxurious, to 

be delicate, behave oneself delicately, de- 

liciari. Deut. xxvili. 56. As a N. ay 








My—Ty 


Lucurious, delicate, Deut. xxviii. 54. As 
a participial N. fem. m23yn Delicate. Jer. 
vi. 2. 

Der. Saxon Hunig, whence Eng. Honey. 

Ty 

To bind, bind round. occ. Job xxxi. 36. 
Proy. vi. 21. In the latter text the LXX 
render it by eyxAoiow to bind round, and 
in the former by περήιθημι, and so the 
Vulg. in both by circumdo to put round. 

Der. 70 wind, encircle. Old Eng. To wend, 
turn about, whence * went, did go. Lat. 
nodus a knot, whence node, nodule. Also, 
knot, knit. Perhaps wind, the air in ac- 
tion, from its binding or compressing force. 
So Lat. ventus, whence vent, ventilate, 
ventilation, &ce. 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΓΤ. 

The + general meaning of this extensive 
Root seems to be, Yo act upon some per- 
son or thing, to affect, produce effects 

τς pon, or sufferings in some other, to act 
or speak with respect to some other, to 
return, give or send back. . 

I. In Kal, Transitively, To act upon, effect. 
Hos. ii. 21, 22,—nayss Iwill affect or act 
upon the heavens, and they 13y’ shall affect 
the earth, and the earth myn shall affect 
the corn, and the wine, and the oil, and 
they 12}. shall affect Jezreel. 

With a following, 10 affect with or by. 
occ. Eccles. i. 13. iii. 10. 

II. In Kal, To lie with, have to do with, 
a woman. Gen. xxxiv. 2. Deut. xxi. 14. 
xxii. 24, 29. To ravish. 2 Sam. xiii. 
12, 14. Lam. v. 117, As a N. fem. in 
Reg. my Duty of marriage. occ. Exod. 
xxi. 10; where LXX Ὁμιλιαν Cohabi- 
tation. 

III. The word denotes, as above observed, 
returning, reversion, replication. AsaV. 
in Kal it generally signifies To reply, an- 
swer, to return, or speak in, answer or 
reference to some other person or thing. 
Gen. xviii. 27. Deut. xix, 18. xxvi. 5. 
Roth i. 21. Job iii. 2. Cant. ii. 10. 
Zech. iii. 4. iv. 4,11. Also, To answer in 
singing, sing alternately. Exod. xy. 21. 
1 Sam. xxi. 11. Comp. Exod, xxxii. 18. 


* See Junius’s Etymol. Anglican, in Wenr. 

+ Since first writing the above, [ was pleased to 
find the sense of my here proposed corroborated by 
the following words in T'ympius’s Notes on Noldius’s 
Particles: “ may generaliter significat actionem, seu 
operationem alterius erga alterum, que vel in collo- 
cutione, vel cantu, vel responsione seu vocali seu reali, 
vel exauditione consistit, ut recte observat FOR- 
STERUS,.” Not. (γι) in yy. 
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That alternate or responsive singing was 
in use among the ancient Greeks, is evi- 
dent from Homer's making the Muses 
sing in this manner, I]. i. lin. 604, 


Mscawy Y αἱ αειδον, AMEIBOMENAI om: καλῇ. 
Apollo tuned the lyre; the Muses round 
With voice alternate aid the silver sound. 

Porr. 


Also, To answer in effect or really. Ec- 
cles. x. 19. Jonah ii. 2, or 3. In Niph. 
To be answered. Job xi. 2. xix. 7. Also, 
To be answered for, to cause an answer to 
be returned. Ezek. xiv. 4, 7. As aN. 
fem, ΓΟ An answer, reply. Job xxxii. 
3,5. Prov. xy. 1. xvi. 4, Jehovah hath 
prepared all things \73yn to answer his 
purposes, even the wicked for the day of 
evil, i.e. to inflict evil or punishment on 
others. 

IV. As aN. miyn 4 return, as of oxen in 
ploughing, occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 14, In about 
half 77 ἼΩΝ ΤΣ} the return of a yoke, 
of oxen namely, (én or of the) field, i.e. 
in about half the length of ἃ furrow ¢; 
so in plur. Mayo Furrows. occ. Psal. 
Cxxix. 3. 

V. As aN. py The eye, from its returning 
or reflecting the images of external ob- 
jects painted on its retina, and so be- 
coming the organ or instrument of vi- 
sion: or perhaps from its acting upon 
the column of light interposed between 
itself and the object, by means of that 
subtle, luminous, or electric fluid, which 

_ itself emits, and so enabling animals to 
see ; for if vision be performed merely by 
the retina’s, or any other part of the eye’s 
reflecting the rays received fromthe object, 
whence is it that some species of animals, 
cats for instance, see in the dark, and that 
some individuals among mankind have 
been able to do the same? In cats ||, 
and other animals that play in the night, 
there is a radiation of the pupil in the 
dark, and the like has been observed in 
some men, See Dr. Derham's Physico- 
Theology, book iv. chap. ii. note 26, 
p- 102, edit. 1713, and Mr. Jones’s ex- 
cellent Essay on the First Principles. of 
Natural Philosophy, p. 267. freq. oce. 
In the common editions the plur. in Reg, 


+t See Targ. and under wey IIT. and Pope's Iiad 
x. lin. 419, aud Note. 

§ “ Nocturnorum animalium, velut felium, in 
tenebris fulgent radiantque oculi, ut contueri non 
sit; & caprea Inpoque splendent lucemque jacu- 
lantu:.”” Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib, ii, cap. 37. 
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is printed 39 Isa. iii. 8, but very many 

of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices there read 

xy. pya py Eye with eye,i.e. with both 
eyes. occ. Num. xiv. 14. Isa. lii. 8.. So 

Targum in both texts pip. with their 

eyes, Symmachus in Isa. οφθαλμοφανως, 

and French Translat. de leurs deux yeux, 
with their two eyes. See Vitringa on Isa. 
To illustrate Ps. cxxiii. 2, we may remark, 
that the servants or slaves in the East 
still attend their masters or mistresses 
with the profoundest respect. Maun- 
drell, Journey, at Mar. 13, observes, that 
the servants in Turkey stand round their 
master and his guests “* with the pro- 
foundest respect, silence and order imagin- 
able.” Dr. Pococke says, that at a visit in 
Egypt, “ Every thing is done with the 
greatest decency and the most profound 
silence ; the slaves or servants standing 
at the bottom of the room with their 
hands joined before them, watching with 
the utmost attention every motion of their 
master, who commands them by signs *.” 

To the same purpose Mons. Savary, 

Lettres sur Egypte, p. 135, ‘ Des es- 

claves, les mains croisées sur la poitrine, 

se tiennent en silence a l’extremité de 

Vappartement. Les regards attachés sur 

leur maitre [Egyptien], ils cherchent a 

prévenir ses moindres volontés.” Dr. 

Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 101, 

presents this subject to the eye by giving 

us two prints, in one of which stands a 

male servant attending on a Turk of dig- 

nity, ‘in that dress and humble submiss- 
ive attitude in which they are accus- 
tomed to wait upon their masters.” In 
the other print a female servant is in like 
manner waiting on her mistress. But 

comp. Harmer's Observations, vol. ii. p. 

123, & seq. 
yy 21” Good ineye denotes kind or benevolent 

in heart, which qualities are usually ac- 

companied with a good-natured benevo- 
lent + eye or look, Prov. xxii. 9. On the 
other hand py 27 Evil in eye is equiva- 

lent to envious grudging, Prov. xxiii. 6. 

* In Newbery’s Collect. vol. xii, p.68. 

+ Comp under yn I. and Note; to which it may 
not be amiss here to add the words of Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. ii, cap. 39, concerning the eyes: “ Neque 
ulld ex parte majora animi indicia cunclis animalibus, 
sed homini maximé, id est, moderationis, clementiz, 
misericordia, odii, amoris, tristitie, letitia—Pro- 
fecto in oculis mens ‘inhabitat. Neither does any 
other part in all animals, but principally in men, 


yield stronger indications of the mind, that is, of 


composure, clemency, pity, hatred, love, sorrow, joy 
—Indeed the mind dwells in the eyes.” 
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xxviii. 22. Comp. Deut. xv. 9; where 
LXX καὶ movypevoylas 6 οφθαλμὸς σε, 
and thy eye be evil. So inthe New Tes- 
tament we have movypog ὀφθαλμὸς an 
evil eye, for a malignant grudging one. 
Mat. xx. 15. Mark vii. 22. δι 
mry The eyes are often used for the un- 
derstanding or eyes of the mind. See in- 
ter al. Gen. iii. 5, 7. xiv. 6. Deut. xvi. 19. 
1 Sam. xv. 17. xviii. 23. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 
As the V. jinn, from the N. pis the ear, 
signifies to hear, so }\y from py the eye is 
once, 1 Sam. xviii. 9, used as a Parti- 
ciple for eyeing, i. 6. in the present in- 
stance with the “ jealous leer malign, 
eyeing askance,” as Milton expresses it. 
So the Vulg. non rectis oculis aspiciebat, 
and LXX (according to the Alexandrian 
MS.) excellently, ὑποξ λεπόμενος. 
VI. As aN. ina passive sense, py Reflected 
"Nee colour, appearance, Ley. Xiil. 55. 
um. xi. 7. Ezek. i. 4, 7, & al. Prov. 
xxiii. 31.—when it (the wine) giveth its 
colour in the cup. So Juvenal, sat. x. 
lin. 27, Cum—lato setinum ardebit in 
auro. * 
VII. As a N. py, plur. ny, A fountain 
or spring, so called either from its resem- 
blance to an eye, or because it returns to 
the surface of the earth, that water 
which, both at the original formation 
(Gen. i. 7, 9), and reformation thereof 
(Gen. vii. 11—20), was spread over it ; 
or because it keeps up a constant return 
of water to and from the great deep. 
(Comp. Eccles. i. 7. Gen. xvi. 7. Exod. 
xv. 27, & al. freq.) As aN. pyn, plur. 
myn and nyyn, Nearly the same, @ 
place or opening where water springs, 
Lev. xi. 36. Gen. viii. 2, 2K. iii. 19. 
Or, The spring of water itself. Ps. civ. 10. 
py denotes figuratively A race of people, 
Deut. xxxiii. 28. Comp. Ps. Ixvili. 27. 
Isa. xlvi#i. 1. ΤΥ 
VIII. As aN.» The ostrich, so called from 
their loud crying to each other. ‘In the 
lonesome part of the night (says Dr. 
Shaw, speaking of these creatures, Tra- 
vels, p. 455.) they frequently made a 
very doleful and hideous xozse, which 
would sometimes be like the roaring of a 
lion ; at other times it would bear a near 
resemblance to the hoarser voices of other 
quadrupeds, particularly of the bull and 
the ox. I have often heard them groan 
as if in the greatest agonies.” (Comp. 
Mie. i. 8.) occ. Lam. iv. 3; where not 
only the Keri and Complutensian edition, 
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but more than fifty of Dr. Kennicott's 
Codices read 109, and this reading 
(not the common printed one ἘΞ} "3 
which seems to make no sense) is, no 
doubt, the true one. Comp. under ws V. 
Thus the LXX render it ὡς spesiov as 
the ostrich, so Vulg. quasi struthio, and 
Symmachus ὡς s¢aboxauyrgu, as the 
ostriches. Eng. Trans). Thedaughter of ny 

_ people (is) become cruel like the ostriches 
tn the wilderness, namely, by neglecting 

- her young. See Job χχχίχ. 16. The 
Arabs frequently find the nests of the 
ostrich forsaken, sometimes with eggs in 
them, sometimes with young ones of 
different growths; but “ they oftener 
meet a few of the little ones no bigger 
than well grown pullets, half-starved; 
straggling and moaning about like so 
many distressed orphans for their mo- 
ther.” Shaw, p. 452. 

my’ m3, and in plur. my ΠΣ, The 
daughter of vociferation, is another name 

τ οὗ the ostrich, for the reason above as- 

signed, Lev. xi. 16. Job xxx, 29, ἃ al. 

So the LXX generally render it by s¢s- 

ον bog or σρδθιος, the other Greek versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
constantly, by s¢eJoxauydros, and Vulg. 
by struthio. See this interpretation de- 
fended at large by Bochart, vol. iii. 218, 
& seq. ; . 

IX. Asa Particle ty denotes the respect, re- 
lation, answering or correspondency of 
that to which it is prefixed to somewhat 
else, and is rendered before a V. Because, 

~ Num. xx. 12. 1 Κα. xx. 42.—before a 

ΟΝ. Because of, Ezek. vy. 9. Hag. i. 9. 
5 py’ Because that. Num. xi. 20. 1 K. 
xiii. 21, pai yy Emphatical, Because, 
even because. Lev. xxvi. 43, Ezek. xiii. 
10. So pra py. Ezek. xxxvi. ὃ. 

X. py occurs not by itself, but, with Ὁ pre- 

_ fixed, }y09 is used as a Particle, denoting 
relation, correspandency, δια. 

1, Before a N. Because of, for the sake of. 
1 K. viii. 41. 2 Καὶ. viii. 19. . 

2. Before a V..That, to the end that. Gen. 

xxvii. 25. Exod. iv. 5. 

3. Therefore, to that end or purpose. Neh. 
vi. 13. Jer. xliv. 8. Hos. viii. 4. 

4, So that, or so as, denoting the event, as 
iva is often used in the N. T. Deut. 

“xxix. 18, or 19. 2 K. xxii. 17. Ps. li. 6. 
pee xxvii. 15. xxxii. 29, Amos ii. 7, ἃ 
al.’ 


XI. In Kal, To act upon, affect, in.a bad} 


sense, to afflict, oppress, depress, humble, 
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Gen. xv. 13. xvi. 6. xxxi. 50.° Also, To 
be afflicted, oppressed, humbled. Psa). 
cxvi. 10; (where LXX εἸαπεινωθην I 
was humbled) Exod. x. 8. In Niph. To 
be afflicted. Ps. cxix. 107. Isa. liii. 7. 
lviii. 10. In Hith. To afflict oneself or 
be afflicted, to humble oneself. Gen. xvi. 9. 
1 K. ii. 26. Ezra viii. 21. Dan. x.12. 
As a N. yp Afflicted, distressed, poor.. 
Deut. xxiv. 12,14, 15, & al. freq. Also, 
affiiction, distress, oppression, Gens Xvi. 
11. xxxi.42. Exod. iii. 7,17, ἃ ἃ]. As a 
N. fem. ny Affliction, distress. Psal. 
xxii. 25. Asa N. myn Affliction, hu- 
miliation. occ. Ezra ix. 5. As a N..3y 
Humble, lowly, arwyos τῷ wvevpari, 
poor in spirit. Num. xii. 3. Ps. xxii. 27. 
As aN. fem. may Humility. Prov. xv. 
33. Ps. xly. 5. 

Hence perhaps Latin onus—eris, a burden, 
whence Eng, onerous, onerate, exonerate, 
&c. . 

py I. As aN. A cloud which rises from the 
earth or sea in vapour, and returns back 
again from the air or heavens in rain, 
hail, snow, &c. The reduplication of the 
2 points out the repeated returns of the 
watery exhalations to and from the earth. 
Gen. ix. 13, & al. freq. Hence as a V. 
py» Lo cloud over, obnubdilate. occ. Gen. 
ix. 14, 

As darkness in general‘ is a natural em- 
blem of sorrow and calamity (comp. un- 
der Jwn-II.) so after that great destruc- 
tion which was brought upon the. earth 
by the deluge, there was a particular rea- 
son Why cloud should be used in deseri- 
bing misery, destruction, and the like 
(comp. Gen. ix. 13. Job xxxviii. 9.), 
as it frequently is in the Prophets. See 
Ezek. xxx. 3, 18. xxxii. 7. xxxiv. 12. 
Joel ii. 2. Zeph. i. 15. So Homer, 
Odyss. xxiv. lin. 314, Il. xviii. lin. 22, 


Tov δ᾽ αχεος νεφελὴ εχαλυψε μελαίνα. 


A darksome cloud of grief o’erspread his soul. 


Jehovah came to: Moses on mount Sinai 
in a thick cloud, Exod xix. 9, 16..Comp. 
ch. xxiv. 15, 18; and at the same place 
he spake to the Israelites out of the dark- 
ness, cloud and thick darkness, Deut. 
iv. 11. v.22. He also led them through 
the wilderness in the pillar of a cloud, 
Exod. xiii. 21, in which he occasionally 
manifested himself, Exod. xiv. 24. xvi. 10. 
He likewise appeared in the cloud above 
the mercy-seat in the Holy δὰ Holies, 
L 
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Lev. xvi. 2*. Comp. Ezek. i. 4. And 
by these several supernatural phenomena 
he proved himself to be the God of the 
Heavens (the true Νεφεληγερεῖα Zeus, 
Cloud-compelling Jove), and that they 
were his servants and ministers. | 
And from the real manifestations of Je- 
hovah in a cloud, we have similar appear- 
~ ances ascribed by the heathen to their 
false Gods. Thus in Homer, Ul. xv. 
lin. 153, Jupiter is described on mount 
Gargarus, 
Aud: δὲ μιν Suoev γεῷος ἐστεφανωῖο. 
Veil’d in a fragrant cloud: 


And Il. xvii. lin. 551, Minerva enters the 
Grecian army, 











TlopGupen νεφελη συκασασα éaviny. 
Clad in a purple cloud— 





So Apollo, Il. xv.lin.308, attends Hector, 
Eiusvog wuosiv vePsAny 
A veil of clouds involved his radiant head. 

Pore. 


Or as Horace expresses it, Carm. lib. i. 
ode ii. lin, 31, 


Nube candentes humeros amictus. ° 


Mars likewise haying been wounded by 
Diomed, ascends (like a black vapour, 
ane ‘een in the clouds to heaven, 
Il. v. lin. 866, 


Mu νεφεεσσιν ων «εἰς wOavOY ευρυν- 





And in Il. y. lin. 186, Homer mentions 
this as a general circumstance in the ap- 
pearance of a Deity, 


Alka ΤΙΣ ayye 
Ἔστηκχ᾽ αθανατων, veGedy εἰλυμενος ὠμες-. 


Again, Homer represents Neptune, and 
the other deities who were on the Gre- 
‘cian side, namely, Juno, Minerva, Vul- 
can, and Mercury, as veiled in like man- 
ner with clouds, Il. xx. lin. 150, 


Αμφι δ᾽ ap” ἀρῥηκτον νεφελὴν wuciow écavTe. 

In like manner Ovid of Juno, Metam. 
lib. iii. fab. iii. lin. 273, 

-fulvaque recondita nube. 


And in Virgil, Ain. x. lin. 634, Juno is 
described as clad in a cloud—succincta 
nimbo. So Venus, Aun, xii. lin. 415, 





* See Mr. Merrick’s Annot. on Ps, xxiv. 6. 
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———obscuro faciem circumdata nimbo. 
Her beauteous face veil’d in a sable cloud. > 


And Minerva, Ain. ii. lin. 616, is repre- 
sented as shining forth from a cloud— 
nimbo effulgens. . 
Il. As a V. yy To be a cloud-monger, to 
augur, augurate, or divine, by loo. ing P 
to the clouds. occ. Ley. xix. 26. 1 K. 
xxi. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. As a N. pay 
An augur or diviner by looking up to the 
clouds. occ. Isa. ii. 6. Jer. xxvii. 9. Fem. 
may. occ. Isa. lvii. 3; where the Vulg. 
after Symmachus, Auguratricis the augu- 
ress. j1¥M The same. occ. Deut. xviii. 
10, 14. Mic. ν. 11. As I do not find 
that either the eastern or western heathen 
divined by theclouds, strictly speaking, ji 
seems to denote looking up to the clouds, 
in order to observe those phenomena or 
signs of the heavens (Jer. x.2.), by which 
the Egyptian and Chaldean astrologers 
pretended to foretel futurities ; such as 
the eclipses of the sun and moon, the con- 
junctions and various aspects of the pla- 
nets with regard to each other, and to the 
fixed stars (see Isa. xliv. 25. xlvii. 13.); 
and to these we may add meteors, thun- 
der, lightning, and perhaps the flight of 
birds ean under wr [Π1.}; for the 
LXX render the V. by ορνιθοσκόπεω, 
Ley. xix. 26, and the N. oswviona, Jer. 
XXvil. 9. . 
III. As aN. pay 
1. What affects or acts strongly on one’s mind 
or imagination, or, according to the He- 
brew phrase, on one’s heart, Care, tra- 
vail, application, studium, French Trans- 
lat. occupation. Eccles. ii. 23, 26. iii. 10, 
Ihave seen psy ΤΣ the travail or busi- 
ness which God hath given to the sons o 
men, 12 may to affect (them) therewith. 
Eccles. v.2, or 3, A dream cometh psy 392 
JSrom the multitude of business, or of what 
affects us, when waking. , This is well 
illustrated by Lucretius, lib. iy. lin. 9595 
&e. 


Et guvi quisque fere studio devinctus adheret, 
Aut quibus in rebus multum sumus ante morati, 
Atque in qué ratione fuit contenta magis mens, « « 
In somnis eadem plerumque videmur obire : 
Causidici causas agere et componere leges: 
Induperatores pugnare, ac prelia obire: 

Naute contractum cum ventis cernere bellum, &c. 


Whatever studies most engage our hearts, 

On whatsoe’er we have been mosé employ’d, 
And the attention of our minds most fix’d, ᾿ 
The same, in dreams, engage our chief concern: 
The lawyers plead, and argue what is. law: 
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The soldiers fight, and through the battle rage : 
The sailors work, and strive against the winds. 
Dryopen altered. 


2. Joined with »> evil, afflictive business, 
care or travail. See Eccles. i. 13. iv. 8. 


v. 13. In the first of these passages the |. 


LXX, Aguila, and Theodotion render 
Do pay by περισπάσμιον wovygoy, evil dis- 
traction, 


Fay 

Lo shoot, send forth shoots or branches, as a 
vine, It occurs in the form of a Parti- 
ciple fem. Benoni in Kal, Ezek. xix. 10. 
As a N. ΣΝ A shoot, bough, branch, Lev. 
xxiii. 40. Ps, Ixxx. 11, & al. freq. 

Hence An imp, anciently a shoot or sprig. 
See Junius’s Etymol. Anglican. 

py 

I. To encompass, surround, It occurs not as 
a V. simply in this sense, but as a N. 
pv, plur, O pay and mpay An ornament 
encompassing the neck, @ chain for the 
neck, a collar, occ, Jud. viii. 26. Prov, 
i. 9. Cant. iv. 2, Thou hast ravished my 
heart with one chain (so Symmachus ὁρ- 
picxw) of thy neck; for probably the 
eastern ladies in Solomon's time wore se- 
_yeral of these together, as they still do. 
Comp. under hn. So Niebuhr, Voyage, 
tom. i, p. 242, Note, describes a woman 
of Loheia, with “quelques tours de 
perles fausses au cou, several rows or 
strings of false pearls about her neck.” 
Hence 

II. In Kal, applied with striking propricty 
to pride, To surround, as a collar, occ. 
Ps, Ixxiii. 6. 

ΠῚ. In Hiph. To surround, encompass, as 
with gifts. occ. Deut. xv. 14, twice. 

Der. Lat, vincio to bind, bind round. Ru- 
nic Hank a chain, whence Eng. a hank 
of silk, also to have a hank on any one, 
i.e. to have him bound or obliged to 
oneself, 

wip 

Lo mulct, fine, punish by fine or forfeiture. 
Exod. xxi. 22. Deut. xxii. 19. Amos ii. 
8. As aN, ty A mulct, a fine. 2 K. 
xxiii. 33. Prov. xix. 19. 

ΤΣ Chald. (From the Heb. ny,) 

Time, opportunity, occasion. It oceurs with 
4 and 3 prefixed nayn) And according or 
agreeably to the occasion. It seems to be 
a form of speech denoting that something 
well known and understood on the occa- 
ston is omitted, like our §c. or and so 
stat in English. See Ezra iv. 10, 11. 
vil. 12, 
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Dy 

To tread down, trample down or under feet. 
So the LXX ualamalyoele, and Vulg. cal- 

cabitis, occ, Mal. iii. 21, or iv.3, ὨΙΙΠῚ ΟῚ 

And ye shall trample; where the word 

however is grammatically formed from 

the reduplicate Verb Dpy,1 being substi- 

tuted for the latter Ὁ. 

poy AsaN, py Wine, the juice pressed 

from the grape by treading. occ. Isa. 
xlix. 26. Joel i. 5. iii. or iy. 18. Amos 
ix. 135. On Cant. viii, 1, or 2, comp. 
under 705 VII, 

Treading is well known to have been the 
ancient method of pressing grapes. Thus 
Anacreon, ode lii. lin. 5, 6, Apoeves wa- 
τϑσι sagudyy, The lads tread the grapes. 
This appears likewise from the following 
texts, Job xxiv. 11. Isa. xvi. 10, Ixii. 
2,3. Comp. under 11 V. 

wy 

In Kal, Transitively, Zo roar, roar out s for, 
like the Greek wevowas, and Eng. roar, 
it seems a word formed from the sound. 
Once, Isa, xv. 5; where however Aquila 
renders it efaveyegsoty they shall raise up, 
so Vulg, levabunt, as if it were from the 
V. ἽΝ to raise. . 

AY 

To vibrate, move with a vibratory or tre- 
mulous motion, to flutier. ; 

I, To flutter, fly, fly away, as abird. Deut. 
iv. 17, Ps.lv.7. Prov. xxvi. 2, AsaN. 
my A bird, a fowl, so called in Heb. from 
its flying, just as fowl in Eng. is from the 
Saxon fFleon to fy. Gen. i. 20, 22, & al. 
freq. 

Hence Latin avis a bird, whence Eng. 
aviary. Also, perhaps, apis a bee, whence 
apiary. 

II. As a V. it is applied to Jehovah’s fly- 
ing on a cherub, namely the spirit or air, 
Ps. xviii. 11.—to a dream, Job xx. 8.— 
to an arrow, Ps, xci. 5,—to a roll or vo- 
lume, Zech, vy. 1,2, (So LXX weloue- 
voy, and Vulg. volans)—to the quick mo- 
tion or glance of the eye, Prov. xxiii. 5. 
Fyn Wilt thou glance thine eyes upon 
at? 1998) and it ts no more, i. 6. Wilt 
thou turn thy regard and affection upon 
that which disappears in the twinkling of 
an eye? Comp. under Aypy I. below. 

III. Spoken of the light. As a Ν, fem. 

mpayn Vibration, coruscation. occ. Job 

xi. 17, 4M paz nayn The coruscation 

shall be as the morning. (Comp. Isa. 

lviii. 8.) So my. occ. Amos iy. 13. 

nay onw τῶν Making themorning gloom 

LL2 


ὮΝ 


brightness, i. 6. making it shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. Comp. Prov. 
iv. 18. As aN. fem. in Reg. nay The 
vibration of light. occ. Job x. 22; where 
it is spoken of the state of the dead, 4 
land mnby its (i. e. whose) light (is) as 
the thick darkness, the shadow of death, 
without rays, YD) and it shines (reflects 
the light) lke darkness—i. e. it has no 
light at all. So perhaps ny HYD Splen- 
dour of condensation, “ not light, but 


darkness visible.” occ. Isa. viii. 22. Comp.| 


under yh» II. below. 

IV. As a N. py. I have already placed 
this word under ἢ; but perhaps it 
more properly belongs, agreeably to 
Bate’s ὦ homie to this Root Fy, and de- 
notes palpitating or panting, as from fa- 
tigue, fear, thirst. See Gen. xxv. 29. Jud. 
vil. 4, δ. Jer. iv. 31, Isa. xxix. 8. The 
LXX, according to * Aldus’s edition, ren- 

- der the V. hy by αἀπεσκαρισεν palpitated, 
panted, Jud. iv. 21; and Montanus the 
ΝΗ, by anhelante panting, Ps. \xiii. 2. 
In Prov. xxiii. 5, not only the Keri, but 
twenty-two of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
(among which the Complutensian edition) 
now read #2) for ΠΣ, as three more did 
originally. As Ns. ΠῚ) A panting, pal- 
pitation. (Qu? See under Sense III.) 
occ. Isa. viii. 22. AyD Nearly the same. 
occ. Isa. viii. 23. ix. 1; if both these 
Nouns, and particularly the latter, should 
not rather be rendered faintness, and re- 
ferred to Root ἢν, which see. The Vulg. 
render ὩΣ by dissolutio dissolution. 

V. Chald. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. *»y 
The foliage, leaves, or small branches of a 
tree, which wave to and fro with the 
wind. occ. Dan. iv. 9, 11, 18, or 12, 
14, 21. 

ΕΒ. denotes the repetition or intenseness of 
the action. 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, To move with a 
swift, vibratory motion, to fly swiftly, to 

flutter. occ. Gen. i. 20. Isa. vi. 2. In 

Hith. To fly away swiftly. occ. Hos. x. 

11. 

In Isa. xiv. 29. xxx. 6, mention is made of 
ὨΒῚ Hw the fiery flying serpent, and 
if we might depend on the testimony of 
the ancients, a Ὁ cloud of witnesses might 
* Comp. Montfaucon’s Hexapla in Jud. iv. 21. 

+ See inter al. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 75, 76. lib. 
lily cap. 107, 108, 109; Alian, Hist. Animal. lib. ii. 
cap. 38; Jusephus, Ant. lib. ii, cap. 10, § 23 Cicero 
De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 36; Mela, lib. iii. cap. 9; 


Lucan, lib. vi; Solinys, cap. xxxii.; Ammianus 
Murcellinus,/lib. xxii, 
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be produced who speak of these flying or 
winged serpents; but I do not find that 
any of them affirm they actually saw such 
alvve and flying.. The learned Michaelis, 
however, was so far influenced by these 
testimonies, that in the 83d question of 
his Recueil he recommended it to the 
gentlemen who lately travelled into Ara- 
bia at the expense of the king of Den- 
mark, to inquire after the existence and 
nature of flying serpents ; and accordingly 
Mr. Niebuhr, one of these learned tra- 
vellers, in his Description del’ Arabie, p. 
156, speaks thus : ‘« There is at Basra, 
a sort of serpents which they call Heie 
sursurte or Heie thidre. They commonly 
keep upon the date-trees ; and, as it would 
be laborious for them to come down from 
a very high tree in order to ascend an- 
other, they twist ‘themselves by the tail 
to a branch of the former, which ma- 
king a spring by the motion they give it, 
throws them to the branclies of the se- 
cond. Hence it is that the modern Arabs 
call them flying serpents, Heie thidre. 1 
know not whether the ancient Arabs, of 
whom Mr. Michaelis speaks in his 83d 
question, saw any other flying serpents.— 
Admiral Anson also speaks of the flyin 
serpents that { he met with at the island 
of Quibo, but which were without wings.” 
Thus Mr. Niebuhr; and, on the whole, 1 
apprehend that the ἩΞῚ ΣΟ Fw mentioned 
in Isa. was of that species of serpents, 
which, from their swift, darting motion, 
the Greeks called Acontias, and the Ro- 
mans Jaculus, of which see more in Bo- 
chart, vol. iii.411, 412; and to these the 
term F511 seems as properly applicable 
in Hebrew, as Volucer, which Lucan, 
lib. ix. applies to them in Latin—Jacu- 
lique volucres. 
IJ. in Kal, Transitively, To § brandish, 
vibrate, shake to and fro. occ. Ezek. 
xxxii. 10. . 
FYEY occurs not as a V.in this reduplicate 
form, but 
I. As.a N. masc. plur. in Reg. yay The 


+ The words in Anson’s Voyage, by Walter, 
p- 308, 8vo. edit. 1748, are these: “ The Spaniards 
too informed us, that there was often found in the 
woods a most mischievous serpent, called the flying 
snake, which, they said, darted atself from the boughs 
of trees on either man or beast that came within its 
reach, and whose sting they believed to be inevitable 
death.” 

§ This Verb seems a derivative from brand, a 
burning stick, on account of the vibratory motion or 
Slashing of its light. 
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eye-lids, from their quick vibrating motion 
or twinkling. Proy, vi. 25, & al. Comp. 
Proy. xxiii. 5. The expression in Jer. 
ix. 18, is very agreeable to the style 
of Homer. See 1]. xvii. lin. 437, 8; 
Odyss. viii. lin. 522. xiv. lin. 129. xvii. 
lin. 490. So the expression in Psal. 
exxxii. 4, to Il. x. lin. 26. xiv. lin. 
164, 5; Odyss. i. lin. 364. ii. lin. 389. 
xii. lin. 338, & al. 

ΠΟ πῶ ‘ayny The vibratory rays or beams 
of light, which penetrate the gloom or 
darkness at day-break. oce. Job iii. 9. 
xli. 9, or 18. 

ae Hop, huff, whip, wipe, wave, waft. 

u? : 


NEY 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but appears to 
be nearly related to the preceding FY, as 
Sia to.t3, san to 3n,&c. As aN. masce. 
plur. ΕΣ foliage, leaves, or branches, 
which are waved to and fro by the wind. 
So Targ. st. Once, Ps. civ. 12. Comp. 
ander AY V. iid 

bey 

1. To be elevated, raised up. It occurs not 
as a V. simply in this sense, but hence 
as a N.o5y An eminence, rising ground. 
Isa. xxxii. 14. Mic. ix. 8, & al. 

Il, As a N. mase. plur. tovpy Painful 
swellings in the hemorrhoidal. vessels, 
hemorrhoids, emrods, or piles, which the 
Romans, from their fig-like form, call 
marisce, and ficus. occ. Deut. xxviii, 27. 

. 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12. vi. 4,5. But comp. 
under ὝΠΟ. 
From what Herodotus relates, lib. i. 
cap. 105, concerning the Scythians who 

invaded Asia (about 633 years. before 
Christ, in the 8th year of king Josiah’s 
reign), that, in their return through the 
land of the Philistines, some of the strag- 
glers plundered the temple of Venus at 
Ascalon, and that for the punishment of 
this sacrilege they and their posterity 

. were afflicted with ϑηλείαν vecov, the 
bleeding piles, or some disease of that 
kind, for a long while after—From this 
story of Herodotus it appears, that, till 
the time of the Scythian znvasion at least, 
the Philistines had retained a tradition of 

what they had themselves suffered for 

seizing the ark of God *. 

Ill. To ᾿ elevated or elated mentally, to be 


* See Prideaux Connect. part i. book i, an. 623, 
and, comp. under 21 1V.; Longinus De Sublim. 
sect~ 28, ad fin.; and Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles. 
Hist. vol, ii. p. 299, 2d edit. 
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proud, arrogant, presumptuous, occ. Nut. 
xiv. 44, (where Eng. Transl. they pre- 
sumed) Hab. ii. 4. (where Eng. Transl. 
is lifted up.) 

py 

To comminute, reduce to dust or powder. It 
occurs not however as a V. simply in this 
sense, but hence 

I, AsaN.15y, plur. ney Dust, i.e. earth 

- or other matter, comminuted into small 
particles. See Gen. ii. 7. iii, 14. Job 
xxviii. 6. In Job xli, 24, or 33. tay by 
is equivalent to upon the earth. But in 
Job xix.25, Atlast arp Wey by upon or 
over the dust shall he arise or stand, seems 
an expression of Job's faith that at the 
last day the Redeemer should come to 
raise the dead in general, and himself in 
particular, from their dust, and be their 
Judge. Comp. Job vii. 21. xvii. 12—16. 
Ps. xxii. 16. xxx. 10. See Schultens and 
Scott on Job xix. and Scott's Appendix, 
No. III. Prov. viii. 26, nny ws The 
beginning of the dust, i.e. the original 
dust or primitive atoms of the earth. 
Comp. Eccles. iii. 20. Isa. xl. 12; and 
see Greek and Ing. Lexicon in ὝΛΗ. 

Hence perhaps Lat. and Eng. Vapor. Sce 
Lucretius, lib. ii. lin. 149, 152, where, as 
in other passages of Lucretius, it is used 
for the particles: of light. 
Hence as a V. To oo throw dust, in 
contempt. occ. 2 Sam, xvi. 13. Putting 
dust upon their heads (as Josh. vil. 6. 
Job ii. 12. xvi. 15. Lam. ii. 10... Ezek. 
xxvii. 30. comp. 1 Sam. iv. 12. 2 Sam. 
i, 2.), sitting in the dust (tsa. xlvii. 1. 
Job xlii. 6.), rolling themselves in dust 
(Mic. i. 10.), were, among believers, em- 
blematic acknowledgments of the wile- 
ness of their mortal bodies, that they were 
but dust, and to dust they must return. 
Comp. Gen. iii. 19. xviii, 27. Job xli. 6. 
Eccles, iii, 20. xii. 7. Hence these cus- 
toms were used by believers in token of 
humiliation and sorrow; and from them 
we find the like practised on similar oc- 
casions by the Heathen, as by the Greeks 
and Trojans (see Homer, Il. xyiii-lin, 20. 
Il. xxii. lin. 414. ,I1. xxiv. lin. 164, 640; 
Ovid, Metam. lib. viii. lin. 528.); and 
by the Etruscaxs, see Virgil, Ain. x. 
lin. 844. Comp. under pw II. 

Il. Asa N. fem. mpiy and may Lead. It 
is mentioned with the five other species 
of metal, Num. xxxi. 22; and there is 

no donbt but this is the meaning of the 

word; so the LXX throughout μολιζδος 


.« 
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οὗ poate. But why was it called in 
Heb. My or mp? The answer to this 
question I choose to give in the words 
of a learned * physician and chemist : 
“Α quantity of lead being set over the 
fire in an iron ladle, no sooner begins to 
tun, than its surface appears exceedingly 
bright, and shines like mercury ; but its 
face soon alters, and you discern a cloud 
thereon, which gradually increases till 


the whole surface appears darkened with | 


a dusty scoria; this dust being blown 
away with bellows, there straight arises 


ει a new supply, and so on, till the whole 
᾿ς lead is converted into scoriz, which are 


~ 


only the matter of the lead gently cal- 
cined. A more violent fire vitrifies them, 
that is, converts them into a heavy, 
brittle, pellucid, elastic, sonorous matter 
called glass, into which other metals are 
indeed convertible, but dead the easiest, 
and which is of such a penetrating na- 
ture, that it runs through all the common 
crucibles almost as water through a 
sieve.” ‘It vitrifies (says Boerhaave, 
Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 84.) with 
the baser metals, and, having so done, 
carries them along with it from the cavity 
of the test, thus leaving only gold and 
silver separated from the rest.” ‘ It 
dissipates (adds Dr. Shaw, in Note 2, p. 
85.) all metals tested with it on the 
cupel, except gold and silver, which is a 
property that had we been unacquainted 
with, all our treasures of gold and silver 
had lain in little compass; this being 
of principal use in obtaining those me- 
tals.” 

The foundation of the process is this: 
any mass of what kind soever, whether 
metal or stone, salt or sulphur, gold and 
silver only excepted, being mixed with 


lead, and exposed to the fire, ‘separates 


΄ 


~ 


and flies off? 

Upon the whole, there are three ways 
whereby all the matters mixed with gold 
and silver are destroyed and lost, when 
cupelled withlead. 1. By volatilizing and 
evaporation. 2. By turning to scoriz, and 
retiring to the sides of the test. 3. By pe- 
netrating the pores of the cupel, which 
only happens to such bodies as can nei- 
ther fly off in fumes, nor work to the 
sides in the way of scorie.” Thus we 
see with what propriety ead is called in 


* Dr. Shaw on Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. 


p- 84, Note (a). Comp: Jones’s Physiological Dis- 
quisitions, p. 113, 4. 
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Heb. mipy and moni, the former most 
properly importing the dusty, or even 
the atomicatl metal; from its being so 
easily reduced (probably) to its comsti- 
tuent atoms; and the latter signifying 
that it has the like effect upon other 
matters in reducing them also to an ato- 
mical state. (Comp. Prov. viii. 26, above.) 
We may farther observe of what great 
use dead is in separating and refining gold 
and silver (of which see more in Boer+ 
haave’s Chemistry by Shaw, p. 70, &c.) 
particularly the latter, to which purpose 
the ancients also applied it. Thus Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii. cap. 6, says of t 
silver ore, ‘* excogui non potest nisi cum 
plumbo nigro aut cum vena plumbi. It 
cannot be refined or separated but with 
lead, or with lead ore.” And long before 
him Theognis (who was born about the 
middle of the 6th century before Christ, 
and consequently lived in the time of 
Cyrus the Great) in his Γνωμῶι, lin. 
1101, mentions it as then used in the 
refining of gold, 

Εἰς δασανον δ᾽ ελθων, wapargibomevos τε MOAIBAQ:, 

Χρυσος ἀπεῷθος ewv, καλὸς ἁπασιν ech 


But coming to the test or furnace, and 
ground with dead, (and then being re- 
fined gold,) you will be approved by all.” 


We may now explain Jer. vi. 28, 29, 30. 


—They are a er and iron; they 
are corrupt. nan The bellows are burned, 
being consumed by the fire (ON wxro 
in two words, as, beside the Keri, twen- 


_ ty-four of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read, 


and to this purpose the LXX translate 
etehume φυσηηρ ἀπὸ wuss, so Targ.); 
the lead, (used to purify the ore) zs va- 
nished (itv, see Isa. xxx. 28.); the 


refiner melteth, but to the wicked, or 


perhaps the bad heterogeneous matters, are 
not mi fede ; and this being the case, 
reprobate or refuse silver shall they be 
called, for Jehovah hath reprobated or re- 
jected them, Comp. Ezek. xxii. 18—22, 
in Heb. 


Job xix. 23, 24. O that my words were en- 


graved ἽΞΌΣ in a memorial (which might 
be hieroglyphically, comp. Exod. xvii. 14, 
15, 16; and under ‘hp IV. 1.) with an 
tron pen and lead, i.e. “ to grave upon 
with the iron pen or style. Pliny t in- 
forms us that writing on lead (plumbeis 
voluminibus rolls of lead) was of high 
antiquity, and came in practice next 
+ Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. cap. 11. 


a ee re 








asy 


after writing on the barks and leaves of 
trees, and was used in recording public 
transactions.” Scott’s Note, whom see. 
And I apprehend the cutting or sculp- 
turing in the rock for ever, to be here 
mentioned as a different and more 
durable method than even the engraving 
on lead. 

ΠῚ. As a N. spy A young stag or antelope, 
@ fawn of those species, so called, per- 
haps, because in the eastern countries its 
skin is dusted or powdered over (as it 
were) with white spots. So Virgil of 

' wild kids, or rather fawns, ‘Eclog. ii. 
lin. 41, ‘ 


Capreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus albo, 


Fawns, with their skins still sprinkled o’er with 
white. 


Comp. under xd Π. and 4p: I. But 
Qu? It occurs only Cant. ii. 9, 17.-iv. 
5. vil. 3. viii. 14. 
asY ; 
Denotes labour, or travail. 

L In Kal, 70 work, elaborate, form by la- 
bour or travail. occ. Job x. 8. Ps. \vi. 6. 
Ali the day \2%y they \aboriously form, 
i.e. wrest or distort, my words. In Hiph. 
To serve with labour and pains, as an 
idol. occ. Jer. xliv. 19; where Vulg. ad 
colendum to worship. And observe that 
thirty-four of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
express the Hiphil form more fully by 
reading ΤΣ 7, As aN. axy Labour, 
travail, in general. Prov. xiv.23—as of 
a woman in bringing forth, Gen. iii. 16. 
ΣΥῸΣ Labour, toil, as of the hands, 

_ Gen. iii. 17. xvi. 29. Travail, as of a 
woman in bringing forth. Gen. iii. 16. 
The plain traditionary traces of the 
change which was occasioned in the state 
of man by the fall, may be found in the 
fable of Pandora, the first woman, and in 
‘the description given by the Greek and 
Roman poets of the golden and succeeding 
ages of the world. See Hesiod, Egy. 

_ καὶ “Hy. lin. 59—199; Ovid, Metam. 
lib. i. lin. 89, &c.; Virgil, Georg. i. lin. 
121, ὅτε. 

If. It denotes labour or travail of mind. In 

_ Kal and Hiph. 70 grieve, afflict, affect 

_ with grief or concern. 1 K.i. 6. 1 Chron. 
iy. 10. Ps. Ixxviii. 40. In Niph. 70 

ieve or be grieved. 1 Sam. xx. 34. 2 
m. xix. 2. In Hith. Zo vex oneself, 
be grieved. Gen. xxxiv.7. It is spoken 
ανϑρωποπαθως of God. Gen. vi. 6. So 
Homer of Apollo, 11. 1. lin. 44, Xwousvog 
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xyo Grieved at his heart. As Ns. Ἀν} 

Labour of mind, grief. See Ps. cxxxix. 

24. Prov. x. 22. χυ. 13. Ps.xvi.4. Fem. 

mayyn Sorrow. oce. Isa. 1. 11. 

ΠῚ. As a N. ayy, plur. coraty, An idol or 
tdolatrous image, so named from the pains 
taken by their deluded worshippers in 

Sorming and decorating them ; of which 

see Isa. xliv. 12,.&e. Jer. x. 3. Wisd. 
xiii. 10, &c. That the word means the 
images themselves is manifestfrom 2 Sam. 
v.21. Ps.cxv. 4. exxxv. 15. Isa, xlvi. 1. 
xlviii. 5. Jer. xxii. 28. Hos. viii. 4. xiii2. 

WY 


|The idea seems to be 70 cut, cut off. So in 


Arabic the V. sy is used for cutting, 
or cutting down a tree with an instru- 
ment called a¥yn, “ resecuit, cecidit 
arborem, instrumentum yn dictum.” 
Castell. In Heb. as a Participle Hiph. 
oce, Isa. xliv. 12. “ The smith cutteth off 
a portion of iron.’ Bp. Lowth, whom 
see. As aN. yn 4 cuiting instrument, 
an axe, a hatchet. So Vulg. Ascia. occ. 
Jer. x. 3, 

Hence An adze, a kind of axe, a hatchet, 
and perhaps edge. 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ. 

I. To fix, make firm or steady, oce. Prov. 
xvi. 30. m¥Y One fixing, or he who 
fixeth, his eyes, 2wn> (is wont or does it 
in order) to devise froward things. Comp. 
under 5, 21. So the LXX sypifwv, and 
Aquila and Theodotion sygewv, fixing. 
To the same purpose the Vulg. attonites 
oculis, with astonished (staring) eyes. 
Fixing the eyes upon some certain object 
is a sign of deep meditation, as well as 
shutting them; aud in this place J prefer 
the former interpretation of the word to 
the latter, not only because it is favoured 
by the ancient versions, but also because 
it is most agreeable to the analogy of 
the word; for 

II. As a N. yy A ivee from its fixedness, 
stability, or firmness, in contradistinction 
from herbage or plants, which are of a 
texture more soft and loose. See Gen. 
i. 11, 12, 29. Exod. x. 15. Also, Wood 
cut down, Exod, xxxi. 5. Lev. xiv. 4, 6. 
Somewhat made of wood,.a gibbet, Esth. 
y. 14,&al. Plur. oxy Pieces of wood, 
timber, billets. See Gen. vi. 14. Exod. 
xxv. 5. Gen. xxii. 3, 6. Vessels of wood, 
Exod. vii. 19. As a collective N. fem. 
nyy Wood, trees. occ, Deut. xx. 19. Jer. 
vi. 6. 
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»p yy A tree of fruit, a fruit tree, Gen. 1.11. 
From these two Hebrew words the fa- 
mous gardens of the Hesperides seem to 
have had their name. And from what 
passed in Paradise, concerning the, fruit 
of a tree (γ τι 4B Gen. iii. 3.) between 
the serpent, the woman, and the man, and 
-from the promise that the woman’s seed 
should: bruise the serpent’s head, the 
Heathen appear to have derived those 
distorted traditionary stories of Hercules 
carrying off the golden apples of the He- 
sperides, though guarded by a tremendous 
serpent or dragon, whom he vanquished ; 
and of the Massylian priestess in the 
Temple of the Hesperides, who fed the 
dragon, and preserved on the tree the 
sacred boughs. Concerning these par- 
ticulars the learned reader will do well 
to consult, at first hand, Lucretius, lib. v. 
lin. 33, &c.; Virgil, Ain. iv. lin. 483, ἄτα. ; 
and Lucan, lib. ix. lin. 367, ἄς. And in 
Spence’s Polymetis, plate xviii. fig. 8, he 
may behold Hercules, as represented in 
an antique, standing with an apple in his 
hand, before the tree, and the serpent 
twisted round it, as described by Lucre- 
tius and Lucan. See also Holloway’s 
' Originals, yol. i. p. 77, 111. 

Frequent mention is made in Scripture of 
the idolaters sacrificing or serving their 
false gods under every green tree. See 
Deut. xii. 2, 1 K. xiv. 237 2 K. xvi. 4. 
Jer. ii. 20, We have a scene of this 
kind of Homer, Il. ii. lin. 305, &c. 


Ἥμεις δ᾽ αμφι weps κρηνὴν, ἱερες κατὰ βωμες 
EgSouev ἀθανατοισι τελῆεσσας ἑκατομβας, 
KAAH: ὙΠΟ ΠΛΑΤΑΝΊΣΤΩ;, ὅθεν ῥεεν ayAacy ὕδωρ. 


Beside a fountain’s sacred brink we raised 

Our verdant altars, and the victims blazed; 

(Twas where a plane-tree spread its shades around.) 
Ρορε. 


Comp. Virgil, Ain. ii. lin. 513. 
Hence Greek Ofos a branch. 

III. As a N. πὺν The back bone (so Mon- 
tanus spina dorsi), from its strength and 
Jirmness; or more properly perhaps The 
extremity of the back bone, called the os 
sacrum, “ crassitie inter alia et robore 
spectatissimum, which is very remarkable 
for its thickness and strength,” says Blan- 
card, Anatom. p. 723. occ. Lev. iii. 9. 

IV. As aN. fem. n¥y Counsel. See under 
yy. 

Der. To gaze. 

byy 

Tobe slothful,idle,to loiter. occ. Jud. xviii. 9. 


As Ns. >¥y Slothful, sluggish, asluggard.| 


0 my 
Prov. vi. 6, 9. Fem. πον», plur. mbyy 
and ΠΟ Sloth, slothfulness. oce. Proy. 
xix. 15. χχχὶ 27: Eécles.x., 16.0 ee 

Hence perhaps, by transposing the » to the 
end of the word, Eng. slow, whence 
sloth, &c. Also, slug, sluggish, &c. 

myy i ' 

Denotes Strength, substance, solidity, firm- 
ness. 

I. To be or become strong, mighty, powerful, 
in quantity or quality. See Gen. xxvi. 16. 
Exod. i. 7, 9. Ps. x1. 6, 13.—in number, 
Jer. xv. 8; where LXX επληθυνθησαν, 
Vulg. multiplicatee sunt, are multiplied. 
Also in a Hiph. sense, To make strong, 


typ, and fem. ΟῚ" Strength, might. 
Deut. viii. 17. Job xxx. 21. Isa. xli. 21. 
where Vitringa understands it, as our 
translators, of strong reasons; but Bp. 
Lowth after Jerome in his Comment, of 
their pretendedly mighty or strong idols. 
As ἃ Ν. fem. plur. niosyn: strength, 
Jirmness. Ps. Ixviii. 36, 7 
II. As a N. cosy Bodily substance, body, 
matter. Ps, exxxix. 15. Lam. iv. 7. Job 
xxx. 17,30. Exod. xxiv. 10; And toyy5 
like the substance of the heavens for clear- 
ness or transparency. DVT tay¥y The sub- 
stance of a νῷ the day itself, but not so 
as to exclude the night, freq. oce. See 
Exod. xii. 17,41, 42,51. Day and night 
too are real substances. See Ben i, Ds 
III. As a N. toyy, plur. ΣΟΥ and moyy 
A bone, from its strengih and solidity. 
Gen. ii. 23. Ezek. xxiv. 4. xxxvii. 1, &e. 
Job iy. 14, Pnan ΟΝ 2 dnd made 
the multitude of (i. e. all) my bones to 
shake. Comp. Jer. xxiii. 9. So Virgil of 
persons in terror, (in. ii. lin. 120, 1, 





gelidusque per ima cucurrit 
Ossa tremor 


Through all their bones a shivering tremour ran. 





Comp. Ain. vi. lin. 54, 5. 

Job vii. 15, So that my soul chooses. stran- 
gling, ΛΟ noi and death rather 
than my bones, i.e. than life in such a 
skeleton-like body, so emaciated by my 
distemper. See Schultens and Scott. 
nox» Bones denote the remains of a dead 
body. Gen. 1.25. And we may observe 
that Virgil with his usual propriety makes 
the Z'yrian Dido speak in the same ori- 
ental style, Ain. iv. lin. 625, 


Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus wltor. 
May some avenger from our bones arises 





strengthen. occ. Ps. ev. 24. As aN, ᾿ 
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Job χ]. 18, or 18, ΝΣ His (smaller) 
bones (are) compact bars of brass, 173 
his (larger, projecting) bones like a forged 
bar of iron. No doubt these words are 
intended to express the extraordinary 
hardness of the behemoth’s bones ; but it 
does not appear that the bones of the 
elephant are in this respect different from, 
or harder than those of other animals * ; 
_ whereas the bones of the hippopotamus are 
probably much harder than those of the 
elephant, if we may judge by the su- 
perior hardness of his tusks (see under 
wii 1.) of which Buffon, Hist. Nat. 
tom. x. p. 207, 12mo. says, they are 
trés-fortes, et d’une substance si dure 
que’elle fuit. feu contre le fer, very strong, 
and of a substance so hard as to strike fire 
with steel.” And again, p. 208. ““ This 
substance is so white, so clean, and so 
hard, as to be far ey ge to ivory for 


making artificial or false teeth.” And in 


the Note, Mons. Desmarchais is quoted 
as saying expressly in his Voyage, tom. ii. 
p- 148, “* That the tusks of the héppo- 
potamus are much harder (beaucoup plus 
dures) than ivory.” 

Hence as a V. in a privative sense, like 
22, top2, unw, yy, ἄς. 70 break the 
bones, 4. d.to bone. So Vulg. exossavit. 
occ. Jer. 1. 17. 

IV. In Kal, Transitively, joined with tory 
the eyes, it means, 100 shut them strongly 
and closely, fermer les yeux. So LXX 
xaupuw, and Vulg. claudo, to shut, close. 
occ. Isa. xxix. 10. xxxiii. 15. 

Wy 

I. In Kal, To restrain, retain, stop, detain. 
See Gen. xvi. 2. xx. 18. Deut. xi. 17. Jud. 
xili. 15. In Niph. Tobe restrained, stopped, 
detained, Num.. xvi. 48, 50. 1 Sam. 
xxi. 7. As aN. wy Restraint. occ. 
Psal. evii. 39, ΓΙ yy Severe or rigorous 
restraint, tyranny. Also, Restriction, 
constriction, as of the womb from con- 
ceiving. occ. Proy. xxx. 16. So Aquila, 

. ἘπΌχη μήτρας, aud Symmachus Lovoyy 
μητρας.. Comp. Gen, xvi. 2. xx. 18. 
Isa. lxvi. 9. As a N. -¥Yn Restraint, 
restriction. occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. Prov. 
xxv. 28. 

Il. To retain, hold, possess, joined with n> 
strength, ability. 1 Chron. xxix. 14, 
2 Chron. ii. 6. xiii. 20. xxii. 9. Dan. x. 
8, 16. xi. 6. Hence n> being under- 
stood, 2 Chron. xx. 37, πὴ» yyy δ 


* See Brooke's Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 104. 
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py 
they did not retain (strength), they were 
not able, to go, as Eng. Transl. So per- 
haps 2 Chron. xiv. 10, or 11, 1¥y» ὅς 
‘unin jor Let not man prevail against 
thee. Eng. Trans. So LXX κατισχυ- 
σάτω mpos—and Vulg. praevaleat contra. 

III. With a following, To put a restraint 
upon, to restrain or check, as a magistrate. 
occ. 1 Sam. ix. 17. As a N. ἼΨΨ Civil 
restraint or authority, magistracy. occ. 
Jud. xviii. 7. Isa. lili. 8, He was taken 
off ὙΥΡῸ (not from prison, for I¥y is not 
so applied; and in what prison was 
Christ ever put? but) by the magistracy, 
and by a judicial trial, And our Lord 
was, | think, the first prophet. who suf- 
fered inthis manner +, the circumstances 
of which are so particularly related by 
the Evangelists. See Spearman’s Letters 
on the LXX, p. 187, &c. 

ΓΝ. As aN. fem. ΠῚ» 4 solemn assembly 
or mecting, q. d. A detention or retention 
of men on some solemn occasion. occ. 
2K. x, 20. fsa. i. 13. Joel i. 14. Amos 
v.21. Comp. Jer. ix. 2. 

V. Asa N. fem. my 4 solemn feast-day, 
in which men were restrained from 
labour: that the word in this form re- 
lates to this sort of restraint is apparent 
from Ley. xxiii, 36. Num.. xxix. 35. 

Deut. xvi. 8. 

py . 

To confine, straiten, contract, compress, 
arctare, coarctare. 

I. In Niph. To compress, press, squeeze. occ. 
Amos ii. 13, Behold D2 nnn pyn Dx 
I will press your place (and consequently 
yourselves) as a loaded corn-wain full 
of sheaves yn presseth. Comp. under 
Diy IV. and Eng. margin. As a N. fem. 
in Reg. npy Compression, oppression. So 
LXX ϑλιψεως. occ. Ps. lv. 4. Asa par- 
ticipial N. fem. Mpyio Oppression. So 
LXX Sambesg. oce. Ps. Ixvi. 11. 

Hence Gr. Ayos, and Eng. Ache. 
II. As.a N. fem, Mpyn 4 battlement. round 
the roof of a house to confine people from 
falling off. The houses in Palestine being 
flat-roofed (comp. under 13.), as they 
are in those eastern countries to this day, 
and the inhabitants spending a consider- 
able part of their time upon them, such 

a precaution was the more necessary ; 

and for want of it on the roof of Circe’s 


Ὑ Yet there was something like this in the case 
of the Prophet Jeremiah. See Jer. xxxviii. 4, 5, 6, 
16, and Stilling fleet’s Orig. Sac. book ii. ch. v. Ὁ 8. 


apy 
palace, Elpenor broke his neck. Homer, 
Odyss. x. lin. 554. occ. Deut. xxii. 8. 
See Shaw’s Travels, p. 210. 

Der. Oak, from the compactness of its 
wood. Also, perhaps, 4 yoke. 

apy 

I, As a N. apy The end, extremity, extreme 
or utmost parts. Josh. viii. 13. Thus the 
LXX (according to Aldus’s and the Ox- 
Jord edition) and a yersion quoted in the 
Hexapla τὰ exyara, and Vulg. novis- 
simi. So Ps. cxix. 33, 112; in which 
latter passage the Targum sip Ty Even 
to the end. Comp. Gen, xlix. 19. 

Il. As a N. apy The end, event or conse- 
quence. Prov. xxii. 4, may apy The end, 
consequence, of humility. So Vulg. finis 
modestiz, LXX γενεὰ the offspring. 
Psal. xix. 12, In keeping of them 29 apy 
there ts an excellent event or end. Thus 
reAos is used in the N. T. 1 Pet. i. 9. 
Receiving τελὸς the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls. apy by 
In consequence, or as the event of. occ. 
Ps. xl. 16. Ixx. 4. . Hence 

Ili. apy is used as a Particle denoting 
the end, event, or consequence of some- 

- what preceding. It may be rendered 

1. Before a V. Because, inasmuch as. Num. 

. xiv. 24, ΠΣ apy Because there was 
another spirit, q. d. the event or conse- 

uence of there being another spirit in 
aH shall be that I will bring him into 
the land, &c. Comp. Deut. vii. 12. 

. viii. 20. : 

2. Before a N. Because of, on account of, 
in consequence of. Isa. y. 23. 

3. Wwe apy (the consequence of this, that—) 
and ») apy (the consequence that or be- 
cause—) are used nearly in the same 
sense, Because that—Gen. xxii. 18. 
2 Sam. xii. 10, & al. 

iV. Asa N, apy The extremity, sole or heel 
of a man’s foot. Gen. iii. 15.. xxy. 26. 
Also, The extremity, hoof, or heel of a 

-horse’s foot. Gen. xlix. 17..Jud. v. 22. 
(comp. under o7® 1.) Plur. in Reg. 
apy Heels, foot-steps. Psal. Wi.7, Cant. 
i. 8. Comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 20. Ixxxix. 52. 
Hence 

V. Asa V. To day hold on the heel, q. ἃ. 
To heel. Hos. xii. 4. Whence the name 
apy’ Jacob, q. d. The heeler, See Gen. 
xxy. 26. xxvii. 36. Hos. xii. 4. 

VI. To retard. occ. Job xxxvii. 4. 

VIL. 70 supplant, trip up the heels, throw 
down bytripping upthe dedle supplantare, 


. It occurs in the form of a Participle 
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Benoni in Kal, Isa, xl. 4, apy Tripping 
up, rough, uneven. Fem. Hos. yi. 8. 
1 m2py Tripping up the heels (slip- 
pery) with blood. So one of the Greek 
versions in the Hexapla ὑποσκελιζασα, 
Vulg. supplantata; or rather, perbaps, 
marked with footsteps of blood. Comp. 
1 Καὶ, ii. 5, and Mr. Lowth’s and Bp. 
Newcome’s Notes on Hos. a 
VIII. Το supplant, “displace by stratagem*,” 
defraud, deceive. occ. Gen. xxvii. 36. Jer. 
ix. 4. xvii. 9. So LXX @regvitox Psal. 
xlix. 6, ‘apy pw the wickedness of my sup- 
planters, or of those ‘‘ who endeavour to 
supplant me.—Compare this verse and 
the next with ver. 17.” Bp. , in 
Mr. Merrvick’s Annotation. See also Dr. 
George Horne’s {thelate Lord Bp. of Nor- 
wich) Note on this verse, in his excellent 
Commentary on the Psalms, which I am 
glad of this opportunity of earnestly re- 
commending to the perusal of all such 
as are desirous of comprehending the 
sublime sense, and of being warmed with 
the genuine piety, of those divine poems. 
Comp. Josh. viii. 13. As a N. apy Sup- 
plantation, deceit. oce. Ps. xli. 10,—hath 
magnified supplantation towards me (so 
LXX and Vulg.) i. e. hath behaved very 
treacherously towards me. The Trans- 
lation in John xiii. 18, ἐπῆρεν ἐπ᾿ ene τὴν 
mrecvay avra—hath lifted up his heel 
against mé,i.e. deceitfully to trip me up, 
comes to the same sense. Comp. Sutcer, 
Thesaur. in wreguitw. So fem. mapy 
Supplantation, deceit. occ. 2 K. x. 19 ; 
where LXX render mapya by ev wrep- 
γισμῳ in or for supplanting, and Vulg. 
by insidiose deceitfully. pie 
"py 
I. 70 bind, bind about. oce. Gen. xxii. 9. 
II. As a participial N. spy Ring-streaked, 
bound round as it were with stripes, or 
streaks of a different colour. Gen. xxx. 
35, 40, et al. 
Ill. apy ΓΞ, occ. 2 K. x. 12, 14, accord- 
ing to Jerome from Eusebius in Loc. 
Heb. it is the name of a town, belonging 
to Samaria, and situated in the Great 
Plaint. So the LXX retain the words as 
a proper name Βαιθακαθ or Bosbaxad. 
But whence was this town so called? 
Probably from its. being much frequented 
by shepherds, for shearing their sheep. 
Thus the Eng. Translation renders ma 
ty Ipy ver. 12, by the shearing house, 


* Johnson. 


¢ See Note in Montfuucon’s Hexapla. -. 




















Ὕν»--ὖνν 
and the marg, more literally, the house of 
shepherds binding sheep (i. 6. for shear- 
ing). 

>py 7 

To be crooked, perverted, distorted. As a 
Participle in Huph. Perverted, perverse, 
occ. Hab i. 4. So the Vulg. διεσραμ- 
μενον, and Vulg. perversum. As a N. 
pn>py Crooked, sinuous, tortuous.oce. Isa. 
xxvii. 1. So LXX σχολιον, and Vulg. 
tortuosum. What is meant by the wn 
pndpy cannot be better illustrated than 
by the admirable description Virgil has 
ae in An. ii. lin. 202—220, of the 
two serpents which infolded and destroyed 
Laocoon and his sons. Comp. also Ain. 
v. lin. 84, 85. Ain. xi. lin. 754. 

bpopy Occurs not as a V. but as a N. Very 
crooked or tortuous. So LXX decreap- 
f-evas, Vulg. devios devious. occ. Jud. 
v. 6*. Asa N. fem. plur. mbp>py Great 
obliquities or deviations,very crooked ways. 
So Symmachus oxorsoryras, and Theodo- 
tion διεστραμμενα. occ. Ps. οχχν. ὃ. 

Der. Greek Ayxaay the arm when bent, 
axxvuaos crooked, Eng. Ancle, Lat. An- 
gulus a corner, Eng. Angle. Also, 
Knuckle. 

py 

In Arabic signifies 70 cut, cut off; wound, 
and the like. See Castell. 

I, “To lop, as trees, cut them close to the 
stock or stem.” Bate. occ. Eccles. iii. 2. 

Il. To raze or level as awall to the founda- 
tion. occ. Gen. xlix. 6; if Ww py in 
this passage does not rather mean they 
lop a prince, i. 6. a princely family, 
by killing not only Hamor but Shechem 
fas son, Comp. Gen. xxxiv. 26. In 
Niph. To de razed, as a city. oce. Zeph. 
ii. 4, 


Il. To hough or hamstring, as horses. 


Josh. xi. 6, 9. 

IV. To render chariots useless, as by break- 
ing their wheels, azle-trees, &e. 2 Sam. 
viii. 4. 1 Chron. xviii. 4. And observe 
that the 1 prefixed to inv should in both 
texts be rendered dut, or but yet. See 
under 1) If. 5. 

V. Chald. In Ith. To be cut or lopped off, as 
horns. occ. Dan. vii. 8. 


VI, As a N. py 4 cutting, a branch cut}. 


of, Applied figuratively to a person. 
occ, Lev. xxv. 47; where a distinction 
is made between 2wih Δ a stranger who 
dwelt among them, and 73 nnawy Spy 
a branch of the stranger's family, i.e. one 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 452. 
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who had separated himself from a foreign 

nation, and joined himself entirely to the 

Israelites, as for instance, Heber the Ke- 

nite did. Jud. iv. 11. 

VIL. As a N. spy and mpy Barren, sterile, 
unfruitful, q.d. a mere stock or stemwith- 
out branches, a dry tree. Deut. vii. 14, 
& al. freq. Con tak lvi. 3. 

VIII. Chald. The stump or bole of a tree. 
oce. Dan. iv. 12, 20, 23, or 15, 23, 26. 

wpy 

In Kal, Zo pervert, distort, make crooked. 

oce. Isa. lix. 8. Mic. iii. 9. Also, To 

make, prove, or show to be, perverse. occ. 

Job ix. 20. In Niph. Zo be perverse. 

occ. Proy. xxviii. 18. As a participial N. 

wpy Perverse. Deut. xxxii. 5. Ps. ci. 4, 

etal, As a Participle or-participial N. 

masc. plur. D»wpyn Crooked, as opposed 

to wn Straight. occ. Isa. xlii. 16, which 
gives the idea. As a N. fem. plur. miwpy 

Perversenesses. Proy. iy. 24. vi. 12. 


ἽΝ 
I. In Kal, Yo raise, lift up oneself, or be 
raised, as a sword. oce. Zech. xiii. 7.— 
as a bow. occ. Hab. iii. 9, Jnwp myn ΤΣ 
Thou hast lifted up thy bow naked, i.e. as 
it were, without the case +, in which the 
eastern nations still use to carry their 
bows. And many of the human figures 
on the walls of the ancient palace at Per- 
sepolis are represented carrying bow- 
casest. I apprehend that in Hab. ny 
and Wyn belong to different Roots; 
comp. under my I. The LXX how- 
ever render the words by evretvwy everes- 
vag stretching thou hast stretched, the 
Vulg. by suscitans suscitabis, raising thou 
wilt raise up. Comp. yp L. below. 
Hence plainly Greek opw to raise, excite, 
Lat. orior to arise, whence oriens the East, 
and Eng. orient, oriental. Also, Lat. 
origo, whence Eng. origin, originate, &c. 
II. Zo raise, rouse, stir up, as a crocodile. 
oce. Job xli. 1, or 10. Comp. ch. iii. 8. 
ΠῚ. In Hiph, 70 stir up, excite, as an eagle 
does her nestlings to fly. oce. Deut. 
xxxil, 11. So Vulg-provocans ad volan- 
dum pullos suos—as dough, or perhaps 
the fire. occ. Hos. vii. 4. 
IV. In: Kal, To rouse oneself, arise, from 
inactivity or inattention. See Jud. y. 12. 
Ps, vii. 7. ον. 3. Cant. iv, 16. Isa. 
li. 9. Jer. vi, 22. xxv. 32. In Niph. To 
+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 513; 
and Homer, Il. iv. lin. 105; and Didymus’s and 
Clarke’s Notes. 
Ὁ See Niebuhr, Voyage, tom, ἢ, p, 104, and 
tab. 21, 23, 29. 
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be roused. Zech. ii. 13. So LXX yye- 
γερται. Also in a Niph. sense, To be 
roused from sleep. Job xiv. 12. In Hiph. 
To rouse from sleep. Zech. iv. 1. Asa 
participial N. 1p Waking. occ. Cant. 
y. 2. 

Hence Greek wpa care, wpew to care ; and 
Eng. ware, aware, wary. Also to hare, 
fright, the hare from its timidity ; hurry. 
Lat. horreo to stand on end as the hair, 
whence Eng. horrour, horrid; and in 
composition, abhor, abhorrent. 

V. InHiph. To raise up, rouse, excite. See 
Isa. xli. 2,25. 1 Chron. xxxvi. 22. Hag. 
i. 14. Particularly, as an enemy. 1 Chron. 
v. 26. 2 Chron. xxi. 16. Isa. xiii. 17. 
Ezek. xxiii. 22. Hence 

VI. As aN. oy An enemy, one roused up in 
enmity against another. 1 Sam. xxviii. 16. 
Ps, exxxix. 20. Comp. Isa. xiv. 21 ; 
where the edition of the LXX cited in 
Kircher’s Concordance has woAsuiwy ene- 
mes, 

VIL. As aN. Sy One who excites others, a 

‘master, occ. Mal, ii. 12. 

VItl. As aN. vy A stir, bustle, commotion. 
+3 xy. 8; where LXX τρόμον a trem- 

ing. 

IX. ry aN. vy, plur. Oy, but generally 
tony, 4 city, from the st7r and bustle 
therein comparatively with the country. 
Gen. iv. 17. x. 12. xiii. 12. Num. xxxii, 
16. Jud. x. 4, et al. freq. On Num. 
xxiv. 19. comp. Ps. xl. 11. evil. 11, and 
see Bp. Newton on Prophecies, vol. i. 
p. 134, Ist edit. 

X. Asa N. vy, plur. ory and ory 4 
young ass, an ass-colt, “ from being more 
sprightly (excitatior, plus émeu, plus 
éveillé) than its parents,” says Bochart, 
vol. ii, 60. Gen. xxxii. 15. xlix. 11. 
Comp. Zech. ix. 9. The plur. is once, 
Isa. xxx. 6, printed ony with) instead 
of », in many editions, but not in the 
Complutensian, which reads DY, as 
likewise do more than thirty of Dr. Ken- 

ες micott’s Codices. 

XI. As a N. 10 Ezertion, display. occ. 
1 K. vii. 36, He graved doe lions, 
and palm-trees, ws ἽΝ 5 according to the 
exertion of each, ‘or in the condition 
they are when they exert themselves ; 
the bull as 2 rage, the lion rampant, 
and the palm-tree in bloom, 2s before 
(1 K. yi. 29.), with opened flowers on 
τ ἶ 

XII. Ἣν Blind. See Root wy. 

* Bate’s Enquiry into the Similitudes, p. 197, 





XIII. Chald. As a N. wy, plur poy, 4 
watcher, oce. Dan. iy. 10, 14, 20, or 13, 
17, 23. Comp. above Sense IV.. What 
can py the watchers signify in the se- 
cond of these texts, but the Divine Per- 
sons watching and presiding over the king- 
doms of the earth, and the affairs of 
men? And this passage explains the 
other two. Comp. pwop pToR, ver. 5, 
6,15, or 8,9, 18; ch.ii. 11; andpirdy 
the high ones, ch. vii. 18, 22. ὁ 

XIV. Chald. As a N. iy Chaff or small 
dust raised and blown away from the 


threshing-fioor, occ. Dan. ii. 35; where Ὁ 


Theodotion xoviogros, which from κόνις 
dust and ogres raised. Comp. under ΣΤῚΣ 
V. and wo I. 

sy I. To raise or lift up repeatedly, asa 
spear. occ. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 1 Chron. 
xi. 11, 20. ie 

IJ. To raise up, rouse, excite. See Ps. 
Ixxx. 3. Prov. x. 12. Cant. viii. *5. 
Isa. xiv. 9. Zech. ix. 13. In - Hith. 
To raise or rouse up oneself. occ. Job 
xvii. 8. xxxi. 29. Isa. li. 17, twice. 
Ixiy. 6. Laie 

aw 

I, To mix, mingle. It occurs not in this 
sense asa V. in Kal, but in Hith. 70 
mix, mingle oneself, be mingled. occ. Ezra 
ix. 2. Ps. cvi. 35. Prov. xiv. 10. xx 19. 
xxiv. 21. AsaN. ay A mizture, mixed 
multitude, rabble (which Eng. word may, 
by the way, be derived from Heb. 5 
great, and ba mixture) of men, Exod. xii. 
38. Neh. xiii. 3. comp. Jer. xxv. 24—of 
flies or insects. Exod. viii. 17, or 21, ἄχ. 
So Aquila wapmviay, and Jerome and the 
Vulg. omne genus muscarum all kinds 
of fires ; but if ΣΝ in these passages sig- 
nifies a mzature or colluvies, it is strange 
that the Heb. should not expressly in- 
form us of what this mixture consisted. 
The LXX have rendered the word, when 
spoken of the Egyptian plague, con- 
stantly by κυνόμυια the dog-fly, whence 
it is plain those translators thought it 
meant some particular species of insect ; 
and their opinion is clearly confirmed by 
Exod. viii. 27, or 31. And he removed 
the a>» from Pharaoh, and from his ser- 
vants, and from his people; there was 
not one, 27 namely, Lei. (Comp. Exod. 


x. 18.) What the particular species . 


was, it may be difficult, if not impossible, 
absolutely to determine, but probably it 
was so denominated from its colour ; 
and Bochart in his learned illustration of 





ye tee, 
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this word, vol. iii. 551, ἅς, (whom 
see),,mentions from Damir a sharp- 
biting insect (comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 45.), 
called by the Arabs ‘‘ Alchurkous, and 
described as being not larger than a 
flea, and marked with red and yellow in 
such. a manner that the dark colour 
prevails.” 

As aN, fem. plur. may The mizers, or 
- mixed ones, i.e. The lizht and spirit mixed 
together, The heavens or celestial fluid 
consisting of this mixture. occ. Ps. \xviii. 
5. Comp. ver. 34. Deut. xxxiii. 26. 
2 Sam. xxii, 11. “But Bp. Lowth, Mr. 
Merrick, and Dr. Chandler render 
mawa 59} 150, [in Ps. Ixviii. 5.] Pre- 
pare the way for him who rideth through 
the deserts, i. 6. who rode upon the che- 
rubim through the wilderness ; alluding 
to the passage of the ark. This con- 
struction seems most agreeable to the 
common usage of the words employed in 
the original. Either way the idea is 
truly great and sublime.” Dr. Horne’s 
Note. Comp. Sense VII. Symmachus 
renders the word according to the latter 
interpretation, xaraspwoare ὁδὸν τῳ 
ἐπογϑμένῳ εν TH αλικήτῳ ; aud Jerome 
preparate viam ascendenti per deserta. 
If. AsaN. 25y The evening, or, more pro- 
perly, all the time from mid-day to 
night, so called, because as soon as the 
sun has passed the meridian, the even- 
ing air from the western or darkened 
part of the heavens begins to mix with 
the day, which mixture continues till 
night; when the day is overpowered, 
the darkness prevails, and the. mixture 
of daylight ceases. Gen. i. 5. xxiv. 11. 
. Deut. xxiii. 11. Prov. vii. 9, et al. freq. 
Hence Δ" is once used as a V. Tobe 
darkened, duskily obscured. Isa. xxiv. 
11, All joy Mary is darkened. So Mon- 
tanus, obtenebrata est. Comp. under 
Swn IT. 

moran pr Between the evenings, or more 
literally, Between the mixtures. occ. Ex. 
xii, 6. xvi. 12. xxix. 39, 4]. xxx. 8. 
Ley. xxiii.5. Num. ix. 3, 4, 11. xxviii. 4. 
The former of these 25» commenced 
at noon, when the western or evening 
air begins to mix with the day; the latter 
at sun-set, when the cool dark air or 
night mzxes withit. So ἘΞ ΣΙ pa will 
denote Between mid-day and sun-set, By 
a comparison of Exod. xii. 6. Num. ix. 
3, 5, with Deut. xvi. 6, it appears that 
the expression is equivalent to s)2D 
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‘anya wown In the evening, when the sun 
is going down, i.e. not setting, ‘but 
deckeape towards the west; and it is not 
improperly rendered by the LXX aos 
ἕσπεραν towards the evening, Exod. xii. 6. 
xvi. 2. Num. ix. 3, 11. Accordingly Jo- 
sephus observes, Ant. lib. vi. cap. 9, §3, 
that the Jews were employed in sacri- 
ficing the paschal lambs aro evvarys weas 
μέχρι ἑνδεκατὴς from the ninth to the 
eleventh hour, or, according to our way 
of reckoning, from about two to four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


Both the paschal lamb and the perpetual 


evening burnt sacrifice of a lamb were 
commanded to be offered ΞΡ ΔΤ pa, 
Exod. xii. 6. xxix. 39; and about the 
ninth hour Jesus, the great antitype of 
both, expired. Mat. xxvii. 46, 50. Mark 
xv. 35,:37'*. 


If it be asked, why 25» never signifies the 


morning mixture of light and darkness, as 
well as the evening one ; the true answer 
seeins to be, because the first mixture of 
darkness and light was, by God's super- 
natural agency, made at the evening or 
western edge of the earth, as is intimated 
to us by the evening being mentioned 
before the morning, Gen. i. 5, And there 
was 2p evening, and there was morning 
the first day. At the evening or western 
edge then was the first mixture or push 
of the spirit or darkness into the light’; 
which observation also clears another 
considerable difficulty, namely, why the 
earth revolves from west to east, rather 
than from east to west. Comp. under 551 f. 


Hence the name of the Carthaginian Deity, 


Herebus, “ mentioned by Silius and Po- 
lybius.—All we know of him is, that he 
was invoked as the god of Heil, and re- 
presented under an human shape with 
long loose hair+.” Hence also the 
Greeks had their Ἐρεξος Erebus, and 
ξρεξεννος, epeuvos, ὀρῷνος, dusky, dark, 
and o¢¢vy darkness, Hesiod, by a corrupt 
tradition from the truth, Gen. 1, 2, 4, 
makes Erebus and Night the offspring of 
Chaos, Θεογον. lin. 123, , 

Ex Χαεος δ᾽ EPEBOS τε, meAcuva τε Νυξ eyevovros 


He likewise makes the night or darkness 
prior to the light or day, 


Νυκτὸς Baur’ Aino τε καὶ Ἥμερα ἐξεγένοντο, 
Ους rexs κυσσαμενη, EpeSes Φιλοτητι μιγείσα. 


* Sce Bp. Patrick’s Note on Exoi. xii. 6, and 


Bp. Kidder’s Messias, part i. p. 75, &e. 


+ Guthric’s General Hist. vol. iii. p. 134. 
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Aristophanes, in Ay. as cited by Lucian 

in Philopatr. tom. ii. p. 999, edit. Bened. 

says, 

Xaos yy χαὶ Nvé, EPEBOS te peAav mpwrov και 
Ταρταρος εὑρυς-. hs 


Chaos was first, and Night, and gloomy Erebus, 
And vasty Tartarus——— Ὁ 


III. Asa N, ayn, and fem. Nanyn, The 
evening or western part of the heavens or 
earth, where the gross air or darkness 
pushes into and mizes with the light, the 
west. It is opposed to Mi the east, the 
part whence or on which the solar light 
is first diffused or spread, Ps. ciii. 12. 
evii, 3. Isa, xliii. 5, xlv. 6, (comp. under 
mri.) ; and to. ἘΣ the part whence or 
on which it (the light) comes forth, Ps. 
Ixxy, 7. Comp, under 8¥?. 

IV. As a Ν. a5y 4 crow or raven from. its 
dark colour. See (ὑδηΐ νυ, 11. Bochart 
has weil observed, that the colour of a 
crow or rayen is not a dead but a glossy 
shining black, like silk, and so is properly 
a mixture of darkness and splendour. 
See Bochart, yol. iii, 199. 

Hence perhaps Lat. corvus a crow. 

V. As aN. 25y, plur. ay a species of 
willow, whose leaves are green on one 
side, and whitish on the other, so of a 
mixt colour. Ley. xxiii. 40, Job xl. 17, 
or 22. Isa. xliv. 4, & al. 

VI. As a N. 299, Properly, The woof in 
weaving, i.e. the threads which the weaver 
shoots across, and so intermixes with the 
*nw or warp (i. 6. the threads which are 
set lengthwise in theloom, and are alter- 
nately raised and depressed) by means 
of his shuttle, Ley, xiii, 48, et al. freq. 

VII. As a N. fem. ΠῚ» A wilderness, a 
desert, uncultivated country, affording a 
horrid mixture of rugged rocks, danger- 
ous precipices, and impassable vallies *. 
See Isa. xxxiii. 9. xxxv. 1, 6, li. 3. Jer. 
ii. 6. xvii. 6, When king Zedekiah fled 
after the taking of Jerusalem, he went by 
the way 1125p of the desert, towards the 
plains of Jericho, 2 K, xxy.4. Jer. xxxix. 
4,5. This desert is described by Maun- 
drell, Journey, Mar. 29, as “a most mi- 
serable dry, barren place, consisting of 
high rocky mountains, so torn and dis- 
ordered, as if the earth had here suffered 
some great convulsion, by which its very 
bowels had been turned outward,” 

VIL. In Kal, 10 mix, engage with another 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 352. 





in trade. occ, Ezek, xxvii. 9. As a par- 
ticipial N. masc. plur. in Reg. ‘25 Mer- 
chants who mix or are engaged with each 
other in the zntercourses of trade. occ. 
Ezek. xxvii. 7. As a N. ayo 4 
place for such intercourse, a market, or 
market-place. Ezek. xxvii. 9, 13, 17, 19. 
Also, Merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. 27, 33, 
34. “ 
IX. In Kal, Transitively, To mix, join, be 


Joined or interwoven with another in con- . 


tracts, to besurety, bondsman, or engaged 
for him. Gen. xliii. 9, xliv, 32. Psal. 
exix. 122. So with 5 following, Proy. 
vi. 1. Also, Transitively, 10 pledge, en- 
gage, or mortgage, lands or houses, q.d. 
to mix them with oneself in a contract. 
Neh. v. 3. Comp. Proy, xvii. 18. Jer. 
xxx. 21. In Hith. To engage oneself, 
enter into contract with another, to give 
security to him. 2 K, xviii, 23. Isa. 
xxxvi. 8. As a N. ay 4 pledge or 
surety, Job xvii, 3, Appoint now my 
pledge. or surety with thee, namely, 
that I will stand trial with thee, or 
thou with me. See Scott. Comp. Proy. 
xxii, 26, Fem. many Sponsion, security. 
Proy. xvii. 18. As aN. paw A pledge, 
security. occ. Gen. xxxvili. 17, 18, 20 ; 
in all which passages the LXX render it 
by the Greek derivative Aofafwy, which 
see in Greek and English Lexicon. As 
a N, fem. plur. main Pledges. So 
mann 23 Persons given in pledge, 
hostages, occ, 2 K. xiv. 14. 2 Chron. 
xxv. 24, 

X. Followed by by with, To mix with 
in love, μιγνύναι ev Giaolyli, as the 
Greek Poets speak, Ezek. ‘xvi. 37. 
So LXX ereuryys and Vulg. commista 
est: Ὁ» 

XI. From the ready commixtion of agreeing 
or homogeneous substances or principles, it 
denotes in Kal, Zo suit, be agreeable, to 
mix readily with, as it were. In this sense 
it is used absolutely. Ps. civ, 34, My me- 
ditation »>y concerning him 2sy° shall be 
agreeable (to me), shall not be rejected, 
but readily mex with my mind, and min- 
gle with every thought. Proy. iii. 24, 
And thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep 
ΤΙΣ shall be sweet, shall readily lay hold 
on, and as it were mia with the powers 
of thy mind and body. Comp. Jer. 
xxxi. 26, Cant. ii, 14. Mal, iii. 4. 

With > following, Zo be agreeable to. 
See Prov. xiii, 19. χκ. 17, Jer. vi. 20. 
Hos. ix. 4. 








Ὁ 











ποῦν 
ay 

The radical idea of this word seems to be 
the same as that of the Greek opeyw— 
owas, derived from it, To stretch, stretch 
out, extend; and when applied to the 
mind, to desire eagerly, to long after. 

I. To stretch out, extend. It occurs not as 
a V.in this sense, but as a participial N. 
fem.in Reg. ny and nny An extent of 
ground, a bed or plat wherein spices or 
vines grow. occ. Cant. v. 13, vi. 1. Ezek. 
xvii. 7, 10. So Aguila and Symmachus 
Tleacias, and Vulg. Aree, and Areole. 

Il. 76 desire eagerly, long after. occ. Ps. 
xlii. 2, twice (where the LXX επιπόθει, 
and Vulg. desiderat), Joel i. 20. (where 
the Targ. sano expect, wait, LXX 
ἀανεξλεψαν, and Vulg. suspexerunt looked 
wp.) . It is obvious to remark, how the 
idea of reaching after, or extending one- 
self towards, is preserved in both the last 
cited texts. 

Hence Greek opyaw to desire eagerly, to 
lust after. 

ἽΝ ἶ 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but as a N. 
my, Chald. plur. emphat. xy, The 
wild.ass, so called by an onomatopeeia, 
from his harsh, disagreeable braying, ex- 
pressed in Latin by Ruditus, a word like- 
wise formed from the sound. See Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 869. occ. Job xxxix. 5. 
Dan. v.21. Comp. under mp II. 

my. 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

In general, Zo bare, make bare, uncover, 
strip, make naked, or empty. 

I. In Kal, To bare, uncover, strip. occ. Isa. 
iii. 17. xxii. 6. Zeph. ii. 14. Also, 10 
be bare, uncovered, stripped. occ. Isa. 
xxxli. 11. As a participial N. fem. my 
Naked, occ. Ezek. xvi. 7, 22, 39. xxiii. 
29. Mic. i. 11, Hab. iii. 9. In Hith. 
To uncover oneself, be uncovered. occ. 
Lam. iv. 21. Comp. Hab. ii. 15, 16. 
Asa N. my in Reg. nny Nakedness, 
of human persons, Exod. xxviii. 42. Ley. 
xviii. 6, 7, & al. freq.—of a country, 
Gen. ΧΙ, 9, 12, 51 nny Nakedness of 
a thing means Any thing unseemly οὐ in- 
decent. occ. Deut. xxiii. 14. xxiv. 1. In 

the former text the LXX render it by 

- ἀσχημοσυνὴ τραγματος unseemliness of a 
thing ; in the latter by ἀσχημον πραγμαὰ 
an unseemly or indecent thing; but here 
it seems rather to denote, or at least in- 
clude, some personal infirmity, which was 
not discovered till after marriage, but 
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such as a truly good man might bear 
with. And therefore our Lord, Mat. xix. 
8, alluding to this text in Deut. says that 
Moses permitied them to put away their 
wives, because of the hardness of their 
hearts, i. 6. lest from a want of charity 
they should ill-treat such disagreeable 
wives. See Dr, Doddridge’s Note on 
Mat. xix. 3. As a N. yp Nakedness. 
occ. Nah. iii. 5; where see Bp. Lowth’s 
Note on Isa. iii. 17. So as a N. mase. 
plur. in Reg. my. occ. Hab, ii. 15, For 
1 K. vii. 36, see under 1y XI. 

Il. To empty, pour out, or forth. It is ap- 
plied both to the vessel, whence any 
thing, whether liquid or solid, is emptied 
or poured, occ. Gen. xxiv. 20, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 1]; and to what is emptied or pour- 
ed out, as the vital blood. occ. Ps. exli. 8. 
Isa. liii. 12. Spoken of the Holy Spirit, 
oce. Isa, xxxii, 15. 

ΠῚ. 10 empty or pour out, as a tree its sap 
in leaves, shoots, &c. or as the earth its 
vegetable moisture for the supply. of 
plants. It occurs not as V. in Kal in 
this sense, but in Hith. ofa tree, To pour 
out, diffuse itself; so Montanus excellent- 
ly, diffundentem se. occ. Ps. xxxvii. 35. 

-As aN. fem. plur. nny Flourishing 
plants. To this purpose the LXX ro ay: 
τὸ χλωρὸν, and 'Avenarius, diffusiones 
herbarum virentium, herbe virentes, dif- 

Susions of green herbs, green herbs. oce. 
Isa. xix.7, As aN. myo A meadow, 
meadow-ground, occ. Jud, xx. 33. 

As a N. 53 A wood, or rather a marsh, i. e. 
a moist marshy piece of ground, where 
trees and plants flourish, and such as 
lions, Jer. v. 6. (comp. under M3 I.) and 
wild boars delight in. See 2 Sam. xviii. 
6, 8. Ps, Ixxx. 14, and Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. ii. Ὁ. 215, &c. To which I 
add, that, in the Prenestine Table, pub- / 
lished by Dr, Shaw, Travels, p. 423, we 
meet with χοιροποίαμιδς river-hogs on the 
reedy and marshy banks of the Nile. So 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 201, 2, ob- 

- serves, ‘* The bank of the Euphrates is 
extremely /ow in the country called Um 
en chanzer, where one finds an extraor- 
dinary quantity of bulrushes, and in the 
same place a great number of wild boars.’ 
And long ago Ovid has assigned a marsh 
for the haunt of his Calydonian doar, 
Metam. lib. viii. lin. 335, &e. 

On 1 Sam. xxiii. 15—18, see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 63, &c, 
IV. As a N. 5, fem. my, 4 honey-comb, 





my 


emptying or pouring out honey, oce. Cant. 
v. 1. 1 Sam. xiv. 27; where LXX χηριον 
τῷ μέλιτος, and Vulg. favum mellis a 
honey-comb. 

V. Asa Ν, ἽΝ), and sometimes in Reg. oy, 
plur.niny, ny, and ΤῊ», Lhe skin of 
man or animals, probably so called from 
its continually pouring out the perspira- 
ble matter through its many excretory 
pores. freq. occ. In Gen. iii. 21, The 
coats of skin, which God made for Adam 
and his wife, were, no doubt, of those 
animals which had been by divine ap- 
pointment slain in sacrifice, as types of 
the sufferings and death of the promised 
seed; and so God’s clothing them in 
these represented and assured to them 
that garment of salvation and those robes 
of righteousness with which they should 
be invested in consequence of the sacri- 

Jjice of the Lamb of God, and further 
confirmed to them that joyful hope, that 
though they must endure labour and sor- 
row, (il they returned unto the dust, yet 
that this corruptible should (one day) put 
on, evducacbas, incorruption, this mortal 
should put on, ἐνδυσασϑαι, immortality. 
Comp. Isa. 1xi. 10. Gal. iii. 27. Rom. xiii. 
13, 14. 1 Cor. xv. 53. Rev. vii. 9, 13, 

- 14, &c. xix. 8. And to instruct be- 
lievers to whom they were to apply for 
these glorious privileges, even to Him 
Who was both Priest and Sacrifice, it 

- was ordained in the law, Lev. vii. 8, that 
the offering priest should have the skin of 
the burnt-offering for himself. And of 
this, doubtless, patriarchal rite, we find 
evident traces among the Heathen. Thus 
in Virgil, Ain. viii. lin. 282, we find the 
priests of Hercules pellibus tn morem 
cincti—clad in skins after their custom. 
And in Lucian De Dea Syr. tom. ii. p. 
913, edit. Bened. we meet with a re- 
markable rite of the offerer himself squat- 
ting on his knees upon the skin of the 
sacrificed sheep, and putting the head and 

Jeet of the victim upon his own head. To 
δὲ νακὸς yaar ϑέμενος, ext Tero ες γόνυ 
ἑζεται" wodas δὲ καὶ κεφαλὴν EM THY 
ἑαυτὸ κεφαλὴν ἀναλαμξάανει. 

Job ii. 4, ἫΝ ἼΣΞ Ny Skin after skin, and 
allthat a man hath he will give 28) IY. 

Jor his vital frame or life. ver. 5, But 
put forth thy hand now, and touch his 
bone and his flesh. The former expression 
evidently alludes to the well-known fact 
of the renovation of the skin on any part 
of the body that has been eacoriated, and 
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my 
is plainly proverbial, importing that a 
man may bear to part with all that he 
has, and even to have his skin, as it were, 
stripped off, again and again, provided 
only that bis life be safe. All other losses 
and calamities may be well borne as ex- 
ternal and superficial, and not coming 
home to the man’s self. ᾿ῇ 

VI. To pour forth, empty out, make bare. 
Spoken of demolishing buildings. occ. 
Ps. exxxvii. 7, 12 DoT IY My Hy Pour 
forth, pour forth, or make bare, make 
bare, in her (Jerusalem) even to the foun- 
dation. UXX enxnevare, exnevere, and 
Vulg: exinanite, exinanite, empty out, 
empty out. 

VII. As a N. fem. myn in Reg. myp 4 
cave, a place hollowed or emptied out. 
Gen. xix. 30. xxiii. 9. Jud. vi. 2. 

‘oy I. 70 strip or deprive entirely, to make 
guite bare. It occurs not as a V. in this 
sense, but as a N. “yp Stripped bare, de- 
stitute. In Gen. xy. 2, it refers to being 
without children, but is by no means 
confined to this sense ; for in Jer. xxii. 30, 
it is applied to Coniah, called also Jeco- 
niah and Jehoiachin, whose seed is men- 
tioned in the same verse, and who, we 
are certain from 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18, 
had at least seven sons, supposing IDR in 
ver. 17,.to be only a kind of surname 
given to Jeconiah, q. d. the captive. In 
Jer. the LXX and Theodotion explain 
my by exxyeuxloy renounced, rejected: 
™Y occurs also Ley. xx. 20, 21. 

Il. To empty out, as the foundation of a 
building. It occurs, with 1 substituted 
for the second ἢ, Hab. iti. 18, my Thou 
didst empty out the foundation to the 
neck, q. d. neck-high. Comp. Isa. viii. 
8. and Ps. exxxvii. 7, under poy VI. 

ayy 1. In Kal and Hith. To be entirely 
poured forth, to be laid in ruins or rub- 
bish, as a wall. oce. Jer. li. 58: where 
the LXX κατασκαπτομενὸν κατασκαφη- 
σεῖαι shall be entirely digged down; so 
Vulg. suffosione suffodietur. Comp. My 
VI. and sy II. 

If. As a participial N. “ΣΡ Entirely stript 
or destitute. occ. Ps. cli. 18. 

III. As a N..4yny and spiny“ A blasted 

tree quite naked or stripped of. aie 

vi eh κὸν Concordance from Hiller, Hie- 

rophyt. pars i. p. 86. occ. Jer. xvii. 6. 

xlviii. 6. In the former passage the LXX 

render it by ἀγριομυρικὴ wild tamarisk, 

and the Vulg. in both by myrica tama- 
risk, Jf it be the name of any partieu- 











oly 

lar plant, the tamarisk seems as likely as 

any, for ‘‘ these trees, as Mr. Miller has 

observed in his Gardener’s Dictionary, 

have not much beauty to recommend 

them, for their branches are produced in 

so straggling a manner, as not, by any 

art, to be trained up regularly, and 
their leaves are commonly thin upon their 

branches, and fall away in winter, so that 

there is nothing to recommend them but 

their oddness.” In Jer, xvii. 6, Sym- 
machus renders it by ξυλον axaprov an 


unfruitful tree. 


Ty. 

I, To set in order or array, to order, dispose. 
See inter al. Gen. xiv. 8. xxii, 9? Beod. 
xxvii. 21. Num. xxiii. 4. Job xxxii. 14. 
Ps, xxiii. 5. Asa N. Joy A setting in 
order, disposition. Exod. xl. 4, 23. It 
seems to denote disposition, temper, or 
turn of mind, Ps.lvy. 14. So Symmachus 

τ explains "2.5 according to my disposi- 
tion, by ὁμιοιοτροπος μοι, LAX bysropure, 
and Vulg. by unanimis. O32 ΤῊΝ A suit 
of clothes, array. Jud. xvii. 10. As aN. 
fem. MDW An ordering, order, row. 
Exod. xxxix.37. Lev, xxiv. 6,7. Also, 
An army in batile array. 1 Sam. xvii. 21, 
22,23. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 
yn Dispositions, arrangements. occ. 
Proy. xvi. 1, Zhe arrangements, or 
schemes of the heart (are) man’s, but the 
answer of the tongue (is) from Jehovah. 
Comp. ver. 9. ch. xix. 21. Jer, x. 23. 
Hence Lat. grez, a flock. 

Il, To set one thing with or against another, 
to compare, value. See Ps. xl. 6. Isa. 
xl, 18. (Comp. Sense III.) In Niph. To 
be set against in this sense, to be compared 
with. vegan’ 17, 19. 

ILI. In Hiph. 70 make an orderly or pro- 
portionable estimation, to rate at a certain 
price, to estimate, value. Ley. xxvii.8, 12. 
As a N. ΤΊ» An estimation, valuation. 
Lev, xxvii. 3, 4, & al. freq. . 

III. In Hiph. 70 tax, assess, charge with a 
certain proportionable tax, 2 K. xxiii. 
35. As a Ν. Ἰ An assessment, tax. 

ΠΩ Κα, xxiii. 35, 

>, with the last radical doubled, asa N. 
An estimate, estimation, So LXX σιμὴ, 
and συγῆιμησις» and Vulg. astimatio. 

. Lev. xxvii. 2, 3, &c. 

Der, Work, wrought, wright. Qu? Lat. 
rectus, whence rectitude, rectify, and Eng. 
right, righteous, &c. Also, perhaps, Lat. 

εἰ arca a chest, whence Eng. ark, Greek 
οργαγον, whence Eng. organ, &c. Also, 
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by transposition, Eng. rank, range, 
whence arrange, &c. 

ny 

To be superfluous, exuberant, needless or 
useless in quantity. It occurs not as a 
V. simply in this sense, but 

I. As a N. day Superfluous, exuberant, occ. 
Exod. vi. 12, 30, naw day Superfluous, 
exuberant, ἐπ lips, having the lips too 
large or thick, 

II. Asa N. δὴν Having the superfluous fore- 
skin, uncircumcised, Gen. xvii. 14, Exod. 
xii. 48, & al. freq. As a Ν, fem. ny 
The superfluous foreskin or prepuce, Gen. 
Xvii. 11. xxxiv. 14. Hence 

As a V. in Kal, To take offand cast away, 
as uncircumcised or. unclean. oce. Lev. 
xix. 23, indy cond Then ye shall cast 
away its uncircumcision, dts fruit, three 
years (every tree) shall be tay>y uncir- 
cumcised unto you. So the Vulg. anfe- 
retis preeputia eorum.. 

In Niph. or Hiph. To shew his foreskin, ap- 
pear uncircumcised, i.e. vile and abomi- 
nable. occ. Hab. ii. 16. The two last 
cited are the only passages wherein Soy 
is used as a V. 

From the spiritual design of circumcision, 
the word is transferred to the heart and 
ear, to denote those evil dusts and affec- 
tions which are tmpediments or hindrances 
to men’s receiving, believing, and obey- 
ing the will of God. See Ley. xxvi. 41. 
Deut. x. 16. Jer. vi. 10. ix. 26. Acts 
vii. 51. Ezek. xliv..7, 9. Comp. Rom. 
ii. 29. Col. ii. 11, Jam. i. 21 ; in which 
last text the Περισσειαν xaxsag super- 
fluity of naughtiness, seems to allude to 
the proper import of the N. my. 

Hence Lat. garrulus, and Eng. garrulous, 
garrulity. 

ow. . 

To be naked. It occurs not as a V.simply 
in this sense, but 

I. As Ns. coy, Dry, and my Naked, 
uncovered. Gen. ii. 25. iii. 7. 1 Sam. xix. 
24, Job xxvi. 6. Also, coovy Nakedness. 
Deut. xxviii. 48. 

toy sometimes means no more than strip- 

ed of one's usual dress, armour, or the 
like. See 1 Sam. xix. 24, Isa. xx, 2. 
Mic. i. 8. Amos ii. 16; where Targum 
prooxdt xb naked, without armour. 

Jil-clad. Job xxii. 6*. 
Hence Greek ἐρημὸς desolate, desert, 
* See Dr. Chandler’s Life of King David, vol. i. 

p» 93, &c. and Vitringa on Isa, xx. 2, and Greek 

and Eng. Lexic. in Γυμνος, 

MM 


oy 


whence Eng. Hremite, and by corruption 
Hermit. Old Eng. * earm poor, and 
yrmth poverty. Lat. vermis, Eng. vermin, 
worm. 

If, As a N. fem. ΓΘ), plur. now and 
may A heap of naked corn, i.e. stript 
of the husks and straw; for the Easterns 
do not put up their corn in stacks, as we 
do, but thresh it out in the field, and then 
lay the bare grain in heaps in their repo- 
sitories. See under wa I, wt 1. 5a IIL. 
Ruth iii. 7. 2 Chron. xxxi. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Hag. ii. 16. Jer. 1. 26, as heaps, i. 6. of 
bare corn after it has been threshed. A 
most striking image to an eastern reader ! 
Soin Neh. iii. 34, or iv. 2, mony is ap- 
plied to dust or rubbish ; but in this pass- 
age Sanballat is the speaker, who being 
a Horonite or Moabite, may be supposed 
to use the word in a dialectical sense. 
On Neh. xiii. 15, see Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. iv. p. 118. 

It is once used as a V. in Niph. To be 
heaped up. Exod. xv. 8. So Aguila, 
Symmachus,-and Theedotion eowgevdy, 
and Vulg. congregate sunt, were ga- 
thered together. Comp. under 13 X. 

Ill. As a N. poop, plur. conn oy, The 
plane-tree, so called from the bark’s natu- 
rally peeling off, and leaving the trunk 
naked, which I have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing. occ. Gen. xxx. 37. 
Ezek. xxxi. 8; in the former of which 
passages the LXX render it by wAalavos, 
and the Vulg. in both by platanus, the 
plane-tree. ‘Both the Greek and Latin 
names are evidently derived from wAalus 
broad, on account of its broad-spreading 
branches, for which the plane-tree is 
further remarkable. So we find the 
Grecian army in Homer, 1]. ii. line 307, 


sacrificing καλῃ ὑπὸ wAalavisw under ἃ [ἢ 


beautiful plane-tree. 


Virgil, Georg. iv. 
lin. 146, mentions 


‘ 





ministrantem platanum potantibus umbras. 
The plane-tree yielding the convivial shade. 


And Petronius Arbiter in Satyr. 


Nobilis estivas platanus diffuderat umbras. 
The noble plane had spread its summer shade. 


And how fond the Romans were of this 
tree for the agreeable shade it affords, the 
learned reader may see in Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. xii. cap. 1, where he will also 
meet with a description of some very 


* See Junius, Etymol. Anglican. 
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Ἐν -οατν 
wide-spreading planes. Compare also 
Miller's Gardener's Dictionary in Plata-~ 
nus, and Gentleman's Magaz. for March 
IV. Since persons who want to exert an ex- 

traordinary degree of bodily activity, 
sometimes strip themselves naked, οὐ 
throw off the greatest part of their gar- 
ments. See Amos ii. 16. Mark xiv. 52. 
John xxi.7; hence My applied to the 
mind, denotes quickness, readiness of 
mind or understanding, and that both in 
a good and bad sense. As a N. DY 
Wise, prudent, ready-witted, qui animo 
est γυμναϑομενῷ, or as St. Paul speaks, 
Heb. v. 14, ra αἰσϑητηρια TETYMNAZ- 
MENA exwy. It is opposed to yx 
Soolish, Prov. xii. 16.—to to°>»D> stupid, 
ver. 23.—to torna simple, silly, Prov. 
xxii. 3.—to toxnp rash, precipitate, 
Prov. xxvii. 12.. As a N. fem. no y 
Wisdom, prudence. Prov. i. 4. vili.5,12. 
As aV. ina Niph. sense, To be or become 
wise, TYMNAZESO@AI τὸν vey, Prov. 
xy. 5. xix. 25.- In a bad sense, My 
Quick-witted, cunning, ‘subtle, -sharp. 
Job v. 12..xv. 5. Comp. Gen. iii. 1. As 
a N. toy, and fem. nowy Szbtilty, cun- 
ning. Exod. xxi. 14. Josh. ix. 4. Job 
v.13. In Kal, To act cunningly or 
subily. 1 Sam. xxiii. 22. In Hiph. To 
make cunning or subtle. occ. Ps. Ixxxiii. 
4, 1d wy They have taken crafty, or 
subtle counsel. 
pw the 
To knead, It occurs not as a V. in Heb. 
but seems nearly related to yoy to agi- 
tate. AsaN. fem. plur. in Reg. nd iy 
and nD“ y Masses of kneaded dough or 
paste. occ. Num. xy. 20, 21. Neh. x. 37. 
Ezek. xliv. 30. : 
py ν 
I. To distil, fall down in drops. occ. Deut. 
XXxli. 2. xxxili. 28. 
If. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. sy De- 
fluxions, as of the light flowing down 
from the sun to the earth, not in atoms, 
as they leave his body, but, as it were, 
in drops, which are continually increasing 
in size as they recede from him. occ. 
Isa. ν. 30, And the light is darkened or 
starkened ΡΒ in its defluxions ; so 
Montanus, Et lux obtenebrata est 2n de- 
Jluxionibus suis; or since the suffix 7 is 
fem. in flowing down upon zt, i. e. the 
earth. 
ΠῚ. Transitively, To cause to fall down: by 


+ See Lucretius, lib. ii. lin. 149155. 








γὴν" 
᾿ beating to pieces, to batter down, diruere. 
occ. Hos. x. 2. Se 

IV. Asa N. oy The neck, properly the 
hinder part, cervix, so called perhaps 
from the indented form of the vertebre 
hanging, as it were, from each other, like 
a succession of drops. freq. occ. So in 
Greek the neck is denominated ““ τραχη- 
Aog from τραχὺς rough, compounded per- 
haps with ἧλος a nail, on account of the 
roughness of its seven vertebral bones, 
whose projections somewhat resemble the 
heads of nails *.” freq. oce. 

To give the neck of enemies may signify 
to give the victory and superiority over 
them, to put their lives in our power, as 
Ps. xviii. 41, literally, (As to) my enemies 
thou hast given me the neck (of them, 
namely). Exod. xxiii. 27, And I have 
given all your enemies to thee (by) the 
neck. Comp. Gen. xlix. 8. Josh. x. 24. 
Or rather the phrase may mean no more 
than, as our translators render it, Jo 
make them turn their back, as ἘΦ \3m 
plainly signifies, they turned their own 
back, 2 Chron. xxix. 6. So MOY Bn, 
and Fy nip, Josh. vii. 8, 12. Jer. ii. 27. 

Fpy mwp Staff in neck, stiff-necked, is an 
expression often occurring in Scripture 
(as Exod. xxxii. 9. xxxiii. 3. Deut. ix. 6. 
x. 16, ἃ al. freq. comp. Isa. xlviii. 4.) 
for stubbornness, or refractoriness, and is 
taken from unbroken or unruly beeves, 
who will xot submit their necks to the 

‘yoke. Comp. Jer. xxvii. 8. Hos. iv. 16. 
ence, ; 

V. As a V. in Kal, To break the neck, or 
rather to cut off the neck, to decollate, 
q. d. to neck. occ. Exod. xiii. 13. xxxiy. 
20. Deut. xxi. 4,6. Isa. Ixvi. 3. 

yw 

I. To agitate, shake violently. Job xiii. 25. 
(so Schultens violenter agitabis) Isa. ii. 
19, 21. As aN. fem. M¥5p1 violent agi- 
tation. Isa. x. 33. 

Hence, Greek agacow to strike, beat, or 
dash against. Lat. wrgco, and Eng. to 
urge.. French orage a storm. 

Il. In a transitive sense, 70 terrify, to 
shake or agitate others with fear. Isa. 
xlvii. 12. Comp. Ps. x. 18. Also, To 
dread, be terrified at. Job xxxi. 34, DN, 

* 
ceding verses, °2 Then (comp. ch. viii. 6. 
XXxvil. 20.) prays let me fear or be ter- 
rified at the great assembly, of the Arab 
clan namely, to punish me. 

* See Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Τραχηλος, 
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If I have done so and so, as in the pre-}. 


See Scott’s| 
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Note. Ina Niph. sense, To be agitated 

with fear, terrified. Deut. i. 29. Jos. 

i. 9, ἃ al. In Hiph. The same, occ. 

Isa: viii. 12. Also, Transitively, To fear, 

revere. occ. Isa. xxix. 23. As a parti- 
cipial N. or Participle Niph. poy: To be 
Jeared, or revered, awful, formidandus. 
‘oce. Ps. Ixxxix. 8. As a participial N. 
yw Terrour, terrible place. yoni ya 
In the terrible place or gullies of the tor- 
rents. Job xxx. 6. Comp. Job xxiv. 8. 
As Ns. yoy Terrible, formidable. Job 
vi. 23. Ps. xxxvii. 35. liv. 5, & al. freq. 
yoo Dread, the object of dread or awe, 

-oce. Isa. viii. 13. 

Hence Acys, and, with Ὁ prefixed, Mars, 
and Mavors, the Greek and Latin names 
of the God of War. . 

pry 
This word in Chaldee signifies To flee, 
in Arabic, 1Ὸ gnaw, as, for instance, a 
bone. It occurs but in two passages of 
the Bible, namely, Job xxx. 3,17. In 
the former text the sense of gnawing 
seems evidently preferable; In want, 
and hard, severe, hunger WY morpiyn 
gnawing the desert. So Vulg. rodebant 
in solitudine, they gnawed in the desert. 
In the latter passage *piy seems to de- 
note gnawing, corroding pains. ‘* The 
ancients, says Mr. Michaelis, Recueil de 
Questions, p. 74, sometimes speak of the 
violent pains, that attend the progress of 
the [Elephantiasis, Job’s] distemper.” 
See Schultens and Scott on the above 
passages. 

wip 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as a N. uny, 
plur. in Reg. nwoy, is rendered a couch, 
bed, bedstead ; but as Mr. Harmer has re- 
marked in Observations, vol, ii. p.65, ἕο. 
it seems more agreeably to the oriental 
customs, to denote the furniture of an 
oriental M01 or divan, that is a carpet 
or mattress, of which latter I suppose the 
eastern beds consisted anciently, as they 
do in our times. (Comp. under m3 XIV. 
τ 2, 

wy Τὴ sainly applied to the bedding or 

bed-furniture, Job vii. 13. Ps. vi. 7. xli. 
4. cxxxii. 3. Prov. vii. 16, °725 1290 

“why With tapestry or carpets I have 

spread my bed, i.e. the mattress ; and this 

text I think clearly shews what ty pre- 
cisely signifies. So Deut. iii. 11, Lhe 

mattress of Og was a mattress of iron, i. 6. 

“6 full of small pieces of iron, like a coat of 

MM2 
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mail, which may surely impress the mind 
with as strong an idea of the martial 
roughness of that gigantic prince, as 
having a bedstead made of iron, instead 
of wood, of-ivory, or of silver.” So in 
the following passages wy relates to 
the mattresses spread on their divans 
or sophas, Amos iii. 12, As the shepherd 
taketh out of the mouth of the lion two 
legs or the piece of an ear; so shall the 
children of Israel be taken out or delivered, 
wy Pw) MOD XD. powa Own 
who dwell or sit in Samaria in the corner 
of the divan (the place of honour; see 
under m3 XIV. 2.) and (who sit) in 
Damascus on a mattress, i.e. who are 
now in high honour in their own, or in- 
dulging in foreign luxuries in other 
countries. Damascus* was a most de- 
lightful place; and as Amos delivered 
this prophecy in the days of Jeroboam 
the son of Joash king of Israel (see ch. i. 
1.), who recovered Damascus for Israel 
(see 2 K. xiv. 28.) it is probable that 
many of the richer Israelites might 
choose to dwell there. 

Amos vi. 4, Lying tw mon by upon di- 
vans of ivory, i. 6. adorned with ivory 
(comp. under mw V.2.), and stretch- 
ing themselves out ἘΞ by on their 
mattresses. : 

Cant. i. 16, ty Our mattress (i. e. 
what served for a mattress) is green ; the 
royal bride being then encamped near 
some fountain or rill of water, as usual 
in the East, where verdure is exquisitely 
pleasing. But sce more in Harmer’s 
excellent Outlines of a Commentary on 
Solomon’s Song, p. 226, &e. 

The above cited are all the passages of the 
Bible where Ὁ occurs; and, on the 
whole, I think it evident that its pro- 
per signification is a mat or mattress; 
and I suspect the radical idea of the word 
to be to inweave, interweave, or the like, 
as the Chaldaizing Jews apply the cog- 
nate Verb Diy (““ commiscuit, implicavit, 
implexit.” Castell), and the Arabic why 
signifies to construct a trellis or lattice- 
work, «tale (i.e. pergulare) opus struxit 
vinee aut putet ergo.” - Castell, 

wy 

To consume, destroy. It occurs not how- 
ever as a V. in the simple form, but 
comp. below wwy, and hence 

I. As a N. wy A moth, Job iv. 19; or 


* See Maundrell’s Journey, April 27, and Com- 
plete System of Geography, vol. iis pe 107. 





~more strictly ὦ moth-worm (for the moth 
itself is called Db, which is joined with 
wy, Isa. li. 8), as it proceeds from 
the egg before it is changed into the 
Chrysalis, Aurelia or Nymph +, so called 
from its corroding and destroying: the 
texture of cloth, ἄς. Isa. 1. 9. 11.. 8, 
Job xiii. 28. xxvii. 18, He butldeth wy 
as the moth-worm his house, ““ which, 
by eating into the garment wherein it 
makes its habitation, destroys its own 
dwelling.” Scott's Note. ** The young 
moth (i. 6. che moth-worm), upon Jeav- 
ing the egg, which a papilio has lodged 
upon a piece of stuff, or a skin well 
dressed, and commodious for her pur- 
pose, immediately finds a habitation and 
food in the nap of the stuff or hair of the 
skin. It gnaws and lives upon the nap, 
and likewise dui/ds with it its apart- 
ment—accommodated both with a fore- 
door and a back one. The whole is well 
fastened to the ground of the stuff, with 
several cords anda little glue. The moth 
(worm) sometimes thrusts her head out 
of one opening, and sometimes out of 
the other, and perpetually devours and 
demolishes ali about her ;—and when she 
has cleared the place about her, she draws 
out all the stakes of this tent, after which 
she carries it to some little distance, and 
then fixes it with her slender cords in a 
new situation. In this manner she con- 
tinues to live at our expense till she is 
satiated with her food, at which period 
she is first transformed into a nymph, and 
then changes into a papilio (or moth.)” 
Nature Displayed, vol. i. p. 35, 6, En- 
glish edit. 12mo. 


From wy a moth, Bate, in Crit. Heb. 


and Note on Gen. xxy. 25, in his New 
and Literal Translation, ἄς. derives the 
name Iwy Esau, q. ἃ. moth-like, being 
like a hairy moth, an emblem of the weak- 
ness and transitoriness of the natural 
man. See Job iv. 19. xxvii. 18. 


II. As aN. wy The blight, i.e. the blight- 


ing, blasting, corrosive air. occ. Job ix. 9. 
wy The same. occ. Job xxxvili. 32, dnd 
canst thou lead along or direct 132 Ὁ) wy 
“ the blighting, wasting, corroding air 
with its sons, i. 6. with the numbertless 
insects which a bligliting air brings with © 
it?” Bate’s Crit. Heb. which see. - 


ww» To be consumed, consume, or waste 


away, as the eye in grief. occ. Psal. 
* See Nature Displayed, vol. i. p. 18, 19, ‘&e. 


English edit. 12mo, 
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vi. 8. xxxi. 10.—as the bones. occ. Psal. 
χχχὶ. I], ᾿ 

From this Root perhaps the Gaulish idol 
Hesus had his name. * The mytholo- 
gists say he answered to the Roman 
Mars, the god of war; but probably the 
appellation anciently imported the dlast- 
ing, destructive power of the heavens. 
However, in after times they used to 
sacrifice to him the captives taken in 
war; whence Lucan, 110. i. lin. 445, 
calls him, 


—— Horrensque feris altaribus Hesus! 
Hesus with cruel altars, horrid god! 


awy 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning 
is uncertain, but as a N. Awy, plur. 
mawy, An herb, herbage, as contradi- 
stinguished from a tree. Gen. i. 11, 12, 

_ 30, ἃ al. freq. 

nwy 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

“This is a very general word, like do and 
make in English, The following are its 
principal applications. 

L. To make, out of pre-existent matter, io 
form, fashion. Gen. i. 7. vi. 15, 16. 
Ps. cxix. 73. Job x. 9. Observe that in 
Gen. vi. 7, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
have D’nwy ; and that in Exod. xxv. 31, 
for Mwyn of the common printed edi- 
tions, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
very many of the Doctor's Codices, read 

_ mwyn without the’. As a N. fem. mwyn 

_ Work, form, fashion. Gen. xl. 17. Exod. 
xxiv. 10. Num. viii. 4, 1 K. vii. 8,17, 

.. & al, 

Il. To do, perform, act. Gen. iii, 13, 14. 

vii. 5. Josh. xxii. 26. Ezek. xvii. 17, 

& al. freq. Comp. 1 K. xx. 40. On 

Gen. ii. 3, see under naw. Absolutely, 

To work, act. Exod. y. 9. Ruth ii. 19. 

Proy. xxi. 25. And in this sense of 

doing, acting, working, or the like, I 

apprehend we may understand this Verb 

in that controverted text, Gen. xi. 4, 

And they said, Come, let us build us a 

city and a tower with its top (high) in 

the heavens, tow 139 mwyn and let us do, 
act, provide for ourselves there, lest we 
be; or that we be not, scattered over 


the face of the whole earth. \Bochart,\ 


gi, vol. i, 48, explains the Heb. words, as 
in our Translation, ** We will make us 


. * See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii, 
cap. 33. 
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a name, which, says he, plainly signifies 
that they erected their prodigious fabric, 
that they might gain an immortal name 
with posterity.” And to confirm this 
interpretation are cited 2 Sam. viii. 13. 
Isa. lxiii. 12, 14. Jer. xxxii. 20. Dan. 
ix. 15. And it is granted that in these 
passages w nwy means to make or gain 
a name. But still, how could the builders 
of Babel’s gaining an immortal name - 
with posterity, hinder their zmmedtate dis- 
persion, as the text in Genesis on this in- 
terpretation expresses? The Chaldee 
Targus of Jonathan Ben Uziel, and of 
Jerusalem, and a Samaritan Targum 
produced by Kircher (Obelisc. Pamphil. 
lib. ii. cap. 10.) explain tw in that 
passage by an image or idol ; but there is 
no other instance in Scripture of Dw 
having this meaning. Equally destitute 
of proof from Scripture is the sense of 
σημᾶ, onwerov asignal orlandmark, which 
some learned men have here given to 
tow. I recur therefore to the interpreta- 
tion first proposed, and in confirmation of 
it observe, that Mw is plainly used as a 
particle of place in no less than four 
other passages of this story, namely, at 
ver, 2, 7, 8, and 9. See this explanation 
further illustrated and defended in Dr. 
Gregory Sharp’s Origin of Languages, 
p- 29, &c. It should, however, be added, 
that the learned Vitringa, Observat. 
Sacr. lib.-i. cap. 1, ὃ 6, note +, defends 
Bochart’s interpretation. by remarking 
that those words, lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth, 
belong principally to the former part of 
the preceding sentence, not to the latter. 
Read therefore the text thus, and all will 
be clear: Come, let us build for usa city, 
and a lofty tower (and let us make us ἃ 
name), lest we be scattered, &e. 

As a N. mwyn An action, deed, fact. 
Gen. xliv. 15. Exod. xviii. 20, & al. 
Hence Lat. Mos, manner, custom. 

III. To form, bear, produce fruit, as vege- 
tables. Gen. i. 11. Ps. i, 3. Hos.viii. 7, 
& alas the earth. Ley. xxv. 21. As 
a N. πῶ Produce. Hab. iii. 17. 

IV. 10 prepare. Ezek, xii. 3. 

V. To prepare or dress, as flesh or yege- 
tables for food. Gen. xviii. 6,7. Jud. 
xiii, 15. Neh. v. 18. 

VI. To dress, prepare, or offer for sacrifice. 
Exod. x. 25. Lev. ix. 7, 22. Num. 
xv. 8, 14. 1 Κα. xviii. 23, 25. Ezek. 
xlv. 17. So the Greek ῥεζω, and Latin 
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facio, which in their primary sense sig- 
nify to make or do, are also used for sa- 
crificing. 

Vil. To prepare, ordain, constitute. 
xxii. 11. xxxvii. 26. 

VIII. Zo keep, observe, celebrate, as the 

- sabbath. Exod. xxxi. 16. Deut. v. 15.— 
the passover. Exod. xii. 47, 48. Num. 
ix. 6, 14. 2 K. xxiii. 21, 22, et al. 

IX. To dress or trim. Spoken of the habit 
of the body. Deut. xxi. 12. 2 Sam. 
xix. 24. Perhaps in the former of these 
texts it denotes not only paring the 
nails, but t7nging them with henna, after 
the custom of the East. See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 361. 

X. Of substance or riches, 70 procure, ac- 
quire. Gen. xii. 5. xxxi. 1. So we say 
in Eng. 70 make a fortune. As aN. 
fem. τ Possession, substance. So 
Vulg. Possessio. 1 Sam. xxv. 2. 

XI. Zo form, asan army does. Joel iii. 16, 
ww» Form, set yourselves in array. UXX 
cuvedcoiterbe assemble yourselves, which 
Greek word is also used as a military 
term. 

XII. 70 ordain, appoint, or constitute to 
some office, to make, as we also say in 
this sense. 1 K. xii. 31, 32. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 9. Comp. 1 Sam. xii. 6, 8. 

XIII. Zo consecrate, dedicate. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 7. Hos. ii. 8. 

XIV. Transitively, To deal with, have 10 
do with, as with familiar spirits and 
wizards. 2 K. xxi. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. 
—with the breasts of a woman. Ezek. 
xxi. 3, 8, 21. 

XV. To deal with, do for, in a bad sense. 
Zeph. iii. 19. So Montanus conficiens. 
Comp. Ezek. xxii. 14. 

XVI. To znflict, evil or suffering. Amos iii.6. 

pwy Σ 

I. To smoke. As aN. τῶν Smoke. Exod. 
xix. 18, et al. freq. Comp. Isa. vi. 4. ' 

II. It imports violent anger or rage, To 

Jume. Ps. Ixxx. 5. In this sense it is 
sometimes joined with AS the nose, as 
Deut. xxix. 20, Because then Px pwy 
mii the nose of Jehovah shall smoke, i. 6. 
emit a smoke or steam, as those of men 
in violent rage are apt to do; spoken 
ανθρωποόπαθως. So Psal. Ixxiy. 1. omp. 
under Fas V. 

Der. Saxon payend, and Eng. weasand, 


through which the steaming breath is 
emitted, 


ρῶν 
I. Lo oppress, press, or rush upon. Job xl. 


Isa. 
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18, or 23, Behold the stream pwy» may 
press (upon him) he will not be terrified. 
So Bochart excellently renders this pass- 
age, vol. iii. 765 ; where the reader may 
find this exposition defended at large. 
I add from Mons. Buffon, Hist. Nat. 





tom. x. p. 212, 12mo. speaking of the 
Hippopotamus, “He is pleased with being 
in the water, and stays there as willingly 
as upon the land—He remains a long 
‘time at the bottom of the water, and 
walks there as in the open air.” To the 
same purpose Mr. Watson, in his Animal 
World Displayed, p. 92. ‘ The hzppo- 
potamus spends part of its life under 
water; it comes out of the water in an 
evening to sleep; and when it goes in 
again, it walks very deliberately im over 
head, and pursues its course along the 
bottom as easy and unconcerned as if it 
were in the openair. ‘The rivers it fre- 
quents are very deep, and where they are 
also clear, this affords a most astonishing 
sight.” Comp. under na I. 
Il. Yo oppress, do violence to, in a moral 
sense. Ley. vi. 2, 4: Ezek. xxii. 29. As 
a Participle paoul pwy, or, as twenty- 
five of Dr: Kennicott’s Codices read, fully 
with the 1, piwy Oppressed, in conscience. 
occ. Proy. xxviii. 17, A man oppressed 
with the guilt of murder (comp. Gen. ix. 
4, 5.) will flee to the pit (of destruction) 
let none lay hold on him; there is no oc- 
casion for it; he is already his own tor- 
mentor, and will probably either be his 
own executioner, or deliver himself up 
to justice. See Schultens. Asa N. pwy 
Oppression, violence, extortion. Lev. vi. 4. 
Ps. Ixii. 11. cxix. 134. So Fem. npwy 
occ. Isa. xxxviil. 14. eo 
Ill. In Hith. To contend, strive, struggle, 
4. d. to press or rush upon each other, 
Vim sibi invicem inferre. occ. Gen. xxvi. 
20. As aN. pwy Violence, strife. occ. 
Gen. xxvi. 20. 
Ἴων ania 
I. In Kal, To be or become rich or opulent. 
occ. Job xv. 29. Hos. xii. 9. Zech. xi. 5. 
In 1 K. xxii. 48, or 49, for Twy of the 
common printed editions, not only the 
Keri, but sixteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices now read nwy made, as eight more 
did originally, and so likewise the Tar- 
gum, rendering it tay, the LXX (Alez.) 
by εποιήσεν, and Vulg. by fecerat, ap- 
pear to have read: In Hiph. The same. 
Proy. xxi. 17. xxiii. 4. xxviii. 20. Also, 





To make rich, enrich. Gen. xiv. 28. 
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1 Sam. ii. 7. Ezek. xxvii. 33,. In Hith. 
T'o make oneself rich, enrich oneself. occ. 
Ῥίον. xiii. 7, As Ns. 1wy Riches, opu- 
lence. Gen. xxxi. 16. 1 Sam. xvii. 15. 
Esth. i. 4, & al. freq. wy Rich, opu- 
lent. Exod. xxx. 15. Ruth iii. 10, ἃ 
al. freq. 

Il. As Ns. Ἴων», fem. Mwy. Ten, the rich 
number *, zncluding all units under it. 
Gen. v. 8, 10, 14, & al. freq. Plur. ὩΣ 
Twenty. Gen, xviii. 31. xxxi. 38, & al. 
freq. Also, Twentieth. 2 Kings xiii, |. 
xv. 1, & al. wy and wy, fem. nvwy, 
Mwy and πῶ The tenth. See Gen. 
vili. 5. Ezek. xxix. 1. Jer. xxxii. 1. 
Isa. vi. 13. powy A measure of capacity, 
a tenth, a tenth part, i. 6. of the Ephah. 
(see Exod. xvi. 36.) Num. xv. 4, & al. 
freq. As a V. in Kal, To tithe, ‘deci- 
mate, either to take, receive the tenth or 
tithe, as 1 Sam. viii. 15,17. Neh. x.38; 
or to give, pay it, Gen. xxviii. 22. Deut. 
xiv. 22. xxvi. 12. In Hiph. To tithe, 
take tithe. Neh. x.37. As a N. wyn 
Tithe, tenth. Gen. xiv. 20.. Num. xviii. 
21, 26, & 8]. freq. 

It is certain from the instances of Abra- 
ham, Gen. xiv. 20, and of Jacob, Gen. 
Xxvili. 22, that Zithes were consecrated 
to God before the law; and from the 
well-known practices of the + Heathen 
in various and distant countries, of de- 


Wy 


Mr. Clark in his Note on Deut. xiv, 22, 
three sorts of tithes to be paid from the 
people (besides those from the Levites 
to the priests, Num. xviii; 26—28.) : 
Ist, To the Levites for their mainte- 
nance, Ley. xxvii. 30—33. Deut. xviii. 1. 
Num. xviii, 21, which were to be eaten 
where they dwelt, ver. 31, (and there- 
fore to be paid there too. Comp, Neh. 
x. 37.) 2dly, For the Lord’s feasts and 
sacrifices ; to be eaten by the offerers at 
Jerusalem mentioned -here, i. e. Deut. 
xiv. 22. 3dly, Besides these two, there 
was to be every third year (reckoning 
from the seventh or sabbatical year) a 
tithe for the poor, to be eaten at their 
own dwellings, ver. 28, 29. Thus Mr. 
Clark. But it may be justly questioned 
whether this last, which he makes a third 
kind of tithe, differed from the second 
in any other respect, but that the owners 
were-to consume it at home every third 
year, together with the Levite and the 
poor; whereas in the two intermediate 
years it was to be carried to Jerusalem 
and eaten there. Ainsworth on Deut. 


᾿ς xiv. 22; Godwin, Moses and Aaron, 


lib. vi. cap. 3; Selden on Tithes, ch. ii. 
§ 2, 3; and Dr. Prideaux on Tithes, 
p- 76, 112, are all of opinion that there 
were, by the Mosaic law, only two kinds 
of tithes. 


dicating dithes to their gods, there is πὸ III. As a N. ἼΩΝ An instrument of music 


room to doubt but this religious custom 
was as ancient as the dispersion of Babel, 
and even made a part of the patriarchal 
religion before the deluge. This pay- 
ment of the particular quota of a tenth 
to God through his ministers, was, 1 
apprehend, enjoined to believers as an 
emblematical expression of their renun- 
ciation of happiness from the Riches of 
this fallen word (see Gen. iii. 17—19.), 
and their faith and hope of receiving the 
True Riches in heaven, through the suf- 
ferings and intercession of Christ, the 

_ great High Priest. 

By the Mosaic law ‘“‘ there were, says 


* In like manner the Etymologists derive the Gr. 
δεκα ten (whence the Latin-decem, and Eng. decimate, 
decimation) from the V. δέχεσθαι (Lonic δέκεσθαι), be- 
cause it contains all numbers. And are not the Lat. 
teneo and the Fr, tenir to hold (whence. contenir and 


with ten strings. So the LXX dexa- 
xo¢dw, and Vulg. decacordo, and decem 
chordarum. occ. Ps. xcii. 4, xxxiii. 2. 
cexliv. 9. But in the two last cited pass- 
ages Wiwy seems properly an adjective. 
Comp. under 523 VII. “Τὸ this, with 
other instruments, (says Mr. Holloway, 
Orig. vol. i. p. 353), they sung divine 
hymns to renounce the riches of this 
world, and to assert and request those 
of the world to come. See Ps. xxxiii. 2. 
xcii. 3. Both which exhort the people 
of God to seek and to celebrate those 
heavenly Riches, the riches that are to 
be received in the kingdom of God.” 
And I think we may add, that in Psal. 
cxliv. likewise Jehovah is acknowledged 
to be the author of temporal strength, 
salvation and riches, as typical of the 
correspondent spiritual blessings. 


Eng. contain) and the Eng. ten, all derived from|From ty» perhaps the Egyptian Osiris 


Some common origin? ἢ 

* “> See Sir Henry Spelman’s larger work of Tithes, 
ch, xxvi.; Calmet’s Dictionary in Tythes; Selden on 
‘Tythes, ch. iii.; Lesley’s Divine Right of Tythes, 
sect, vii.: Weistein on Heb, vii. 2. aw 





had his name, q.d. The enricher. By 
Osiris they primarily meant the Sun, 
sometimes (if indeed it ought to be di- 
stinguished) the fructifying power of uni- 


Γν-- ΠΝ 
versal nature, and sometimes that emi- 
nently fertilizing and enriching river the 
Nile (divitis Nili, as Juvenal calls it, 
sat. xiii. lin. 27), as owing its increase 
to, and so being the gift of, the sun. 
See Vossit De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii, 
cap. 10, and Jablonski Pantheon Egypt. 
pars i. lib. ii. cap. i. and lib. iii. cap. i. 


§ 7. 


nivy 


I. To shine, look glossy. occ. Jer. ν. 28, 
They are fat, wnwy they shine, “ as the 
skin of fat people does.” Bate. As a 
Participle paoul, miwy bright, as po- 
lished iron or steel. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 19. 
LXX εἰργάσμενος wrought. As a N. 
hwy Glossiness, as of ivory. occ. Cant. 
v.14; which passage refers to the glossy, 
white tunic, which covered the belly of 
the royal bridegroom (comp. Cant. vii. 
2, or 3.), and was variegated with spots 
of blue and gold. (Comp. under 15p 11.) 
White cnd blue were royal colours. Comp. 
Esther viii. 15, and see Mr. Harmer’s 
Outlines, p. 114, &c. 

Hence may be derived the Latin stas 
summer, Zstus heat, &c. French Eté, 
and perhaps Eng. East. 

IJ. As a N. fem. plur. mnwy Splendours, 
splendid prosperity, or perhaps gaiety. occ. 
Job xii. 5, A torch of contempt, or a con- 
temptible link (comp. Isa. vii. 4. xlii, 3.), 
ninwy> tothe splendours of the prosperous 
(ὦ he who 15) ready (7132, comp. Job 
xv. 23. xviii. 12. Ps. xxxviii. 17.) to 
slip with his foot. Comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 37. 
Ps. xviii. 37. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. 
‘nanwy rendered thoughts; but why 


not splendours, glories, which makes an| 


excellent sense ὃ occ. Ps. exlvi. 4. Comp. 
Ps. xlix. 18. 

III. In Hith. with > following, To shine 
upon, as God in favour and kinduess, occ. 
Jonah i. 6; where Targ. torn? there 
may be mercy or pity, LXX diacuon may 
save, Pagninus, placetur may be placated. 
Comp. 3) 18 under 18 II. 

IV. Chald. To think, design. occ. Dan. vi. 
3, or 4, And from this Chaldee sense the 
word has been supposed to denote think- 
ing in Heb. Job xii. 5. Psal. exlvi. 4. 
Jonah i. 6, above explained. 
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Ty 


punishment. Jer. xxvii. 7, Ezek. vii.7. 
xxx. 3. Comp. Luke xxi. 24, It is 
once used as a V. infin. with a servile } 
inserted, 70 time, “‘ adapt to the time, do 
at a proper time,” Johnson. occ. Isa. 1. 4, 
To ate how miy> to time a word to the 
weary. To this purpose the LXX re 
γνωναι ἥνικα (MS. Alex. ev καιρῷ ἡνικα) 
det εἰπεῖν λογον---- To know the time when 
it behoveth to speak a word. AsaN. ny 
Opportune, seasonable, one who happens to 
be present at the time. occ. Lev. xvi. 21. 
Thus the crucifiers of our Lord compelled 
one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, 
coming out of the country, to carry the 

- cross after him (see Mark xv. 21. Luke 
xxili. 26.), and so to support, as it were, 
the great sacrifice of atonement. 


IJ. As Particles ny, Ps. Ixxiv. 6. Hos. 


1. 
2. 


ΠῚ. my To incline. 
Der. Latin £tas time, age, whence aiernus, 


xiii. 13, but more frequently ny. 

At this time, now. Gen. iii. 22. Josh. 

xiv. 11, & al. freq. j 

Now, now then, now therefore, denoting 
a consequence or inference from something 

preceding. See Gen. xxxi. 28, 44. Exod. 

xviii, 19. 2 K. iv. 26. Isa. v. 5. Ezek. 

xxvi. 18, Any at the beginning of epi- 
stles, 2 K. x. 2, & al. ; 

. With Ὁ prefixed, mnyn From this time, 
henceforth. LXX Aro τὸ γυν, From now. 
Isa. ix. 7. Mic. iv. 7, & al. freq. 

See Root miy. 


_@ternitas, and Eng. eternal, eternity. 
Also, Lat. Otium, time, leisure. 


hy 
I . 


In Kal, To prepare, make ready. So LXX 
mapacxuevate. occ. Prov. xxiv. 27. In 
Hith. 710 be ready, prepared. occ. Job 
xy. 28. As Ns. tny and tny Ready, 
prepared, about to—. Deut. xxxii. 35, 
where the LXX εἴοιμα ready; Esth. 
iii. 14, where LXX <lomes, and Vulg. 


‘ pararent ; Job iii. 8, 3 ΤῊΣ They who 


are about to or who shall—. So in Syriac 
τὸ ny with an infinitive following, is a 
periphrasis of the future tense, as elosmog 
ready, with an infinitive, is in Greek, 
1 Pet. i.5. And in 1 Pet. iv.5, the Sy- 
riac Version has ~f109 Thy for the Greek 
εἴοιμως exovls κριγαι---Απά the LXX in 
Job iii. 8, have ¢ μελλων he who is about 


V. *nwy See among the Pluriliterals. 

ny 

I. As a N. ny, plur. omy, and miny Time, 
season, opportunity. Gen. ville 11, Job) 
xxiv. 1. Ps. ix. 10, & al. freq. It par- 
ticularly denotes the time of vengeance or 


—or who shall—. Comp. under jn. 

II. As a participial N. masc. plur. ἘΠ 
and tynny Rams, or He-goats, Gen. ; 
xxxi. 10, 12; but, distinctively, the lat- 
ter ; when, full grown and ** prepared or 
ready, as the word means, says Bochart, 











ony—cony 

_ for sacrifice, for slaughter, for commerce, 

for going before the flock, for Propage- 

tion, and, if one may be allowed the ex- 

. pression, for all the offices of he-goats ; 

accordingly you find toyiny applied to 

all these.” See Ps. Ixvi. 15. Ezek. xxvii. 

21. Proy. xxvii. 26. Gen. xxxi. 10. Jer. 
1.8. Hence 

TLL. yw ΠΡ The he-goats of the earth. 

᾿ς 158. xiv. 9, means the princes or rulers of 
the earth, or, as the prophet adds exege- 
tically, O21 "39 Kings of the nations. 
Comp. Jer. 1.8. Zech. x. 3, and under 
bs XVI. above, and see Bochart, vol. ii. 
646. 

mony 

In Niph. To be burnt up. So the Targum 
non, and LXX συγκεκαυῖαι. Once, 
Isa. ix. 18, or 19. 

phy Ἵ ' 

1. In Kal, Intransitively, To remove, with- 
draw. occ. Gen. xii. 8. xxvi. 22. In 
Niph. Zo be removed. occ. Job xiv. 18. 
xviii. 4. In Hiph. Transitively, To 
transfer, remove. occ. Job ix. 5. xxxii. 15. 


So the LXX, Aquila, and Symmachus, 


render the Verb by agisyut, ἀπαίρω, με- 
Ἰαίρω, εζαιρω, anoomaw, and the Vulg. 
by transgredior, transfero, and aufero. 
‘AsaN. pny Removed, withdrawn. occ. 
Isa. xxviii. 9. xxiii. 18, pny D209 for 
clothing of change (so Aquila εἰς ἐεσθησιν 
μεῖαρσεως), or, as we usually express it, 
Jor change of clothing. 

Wl. To transcribe, copy out. occ. Prov. 

. xxv. 1, So the LX εξεγραψιαντο. 

ΠῚ. To remove out of its proper place, to 
sink or be sunk, as the eye in grief. occ. 
Ps, vi. 8. So Dryden, Palamon and 
Arcite, 


. 


His eye-balls in their hollow sockets sink. 


IV. To distort, retort, turn back or on one 
side. occ. Ps. lxxv. 6, Speak not "ΔΝ 
pny with a retorted neck, collo retorto ; 
a well-known gesture of pride, contempt, 

_ or disdain. 

V. As aN. applied to the speech, pny Per- 
verse, deviating from the truth, iniquitous. 

_ occ. 1 Sam. ii. 3. Ps, xxxi. 19. xciy. 4. 

VL. To continue removing or going on in the 
same state, to hold on. occ, Job xxi. 7; 
where LXX πεπαλαιωνῖαι are grown old, 
As aN. pny Holding, lasting, durable 

Eng. Translat.) occ. Prov. viii. 18. 
omp. Luke xii. 33. xvi. 11. 

VII. Chald. As a N. pny Ancient. occ. 

Dan. vii. 9, 138,22. So LXX and The- 
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odotion warasos, and Vulg. antiquus. 

But does it not rather mean, Permanent, 

lasting, durable, according to Vitringa 

on Isa. xlvi. 4? 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the Root occurs, except 1 Chron. iv. 22, 
where ἘΞ T2157 seems the proper 
name of a place or places from their 
ancient settlement. 

ny 

In general, 70 expand, dilate, diffuse. 

I. 710 expand, diffuse, as a cloud of incense. 
It occurs not as a V. in this sense, but as 
a N. Sny Such an expansion. occ. Ezek. 
viii. 11; where LXX aluis, and Vulg. 
vapor, vapour. 

II. Spoken of words. In Hith. 10 diffuse. It 
denotes both the abundanice and futility 
of their talk; but I know not any one 
English word that will come up to it. We 
sometimes say fo vdpour ina similar sense 
for vain, empty boasting or bragging. occ. 
Ezek.. xxxv. 13. In Niph. oce. Prov. 
xxvii. 6, oN) Steady, so faithful (are) 
the wounds of a friend, ΓΛ, but de- 
ceitful, empty as a vapour (are) the kisses 
of anenemy. Vulg.fraudulenta. The an- 
tithesis clears the sense of the word. 

Ill. As a N. fem. in Reg. mony Diffusion, 
expansion, as of an involving cloud. occ. 
Jer. xxxiil. 6. 

IV. And most generally in Kal and Hiph. 
with 5s or > following, To expand, open, 
as a man his soul or heart to God in 
prayer. See Gen. xxv. 21. Exod. yiii. 
8, 9, 28, 29, 30. x. 17. Job xxii. 27. 

V. In Kal and Niph. with 5 following, To 
expand, to be expanded and opened, as the 

_ heart of God in mercy and kindness to 
his suppliants. See Gen. xxv. 21. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 14. 1 Chron. ν. 20. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
13. Isa. xix. 22. 
See more in Bate’s Crit. Heb. to whom 
I am much indebted in the explanation 
of this Root. 

Der. Perhaps αν. Ὕδωρ, Eng. Water, Isl. 

Vedur, the air, wind. Sax. peder, Eng. 

Weather. Perhaps Gr. Λιθηρ, Eng. Ether, 

ethereal, ἄς. Gr. Hiog the heart. Gr. 

Ov§ae, Eng. Udder, Lat. Uter. 


PLURILITERALS in yp. 

mpay Srdgh 
As a N. from 2p thick, and ot mire or 
dirt, Thick dirt. So Vulg. densum lu- 
tum. Once, Hab. ii. 6. In the second 
edition of this work I had under Root 


- 


’ 


VIY—IY NY 
way explained this word, agreeably to 
the Targ. byznéquity. But lading himself 
with iniquity, though it be a figurative, 


can hardly be called an enigmatical ex-|. 


pression, as thick dirt, used for a load of 
useless, defiling gold and silver, certainly 
is. And it should be observed, that this 
makes a part of the nivn or enigmas 
taken up against the king of Babylon. 
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way =e 
As a Ν. way from Jy (Arab.) to bend, 


or ΔΩ» (Arab.) nimble, and wad to sub- 
due, A spider. So LXX apayyy, and 
Vulg. aranea. occ. Job viii. 14. Isa. lix. 
5. Naturalists observe that these insects 
are furnished with two crooked stings 
or branches, proceeding from the fore- 
part of the head, whence they emit a very 


violent poison, with which they subdue 
and dispatch their enemies or prey, and 
that in an instant. See Abbe Pluche’s 


my See under pty II. 
SIND 
Asa N. from ty a goat, and dix to go away. 


A scape-goat. 'To this purpose the LXX 
amoToumasm sent aod) Aquila reayov 
amorcaupevoy the goat dismissed, and ἀπερ- 
χόμενος going away, so Symmachus rea- 
γον ἀπερκόμενον, and another Hexaplar 
version. τρᾶγον ἀφιέμενον the goat sent 
away. occ. Ley. xvi. 8, 10, 26. The 
scape-goat is a plain type of Christ raised 
from the dead, by the strength of the 
divine Light, the Glory of the Father 
(comp. ty III]. Rom. vi. 4. Eph. i. 19, 
» 20.) for our justification (Rom. iy. 25. 
1 Cor. xv. 17.), and so carrying our sins 
into the land of separation, never more 
to be remembered against us. Comp. 
Ley. xiv. 1—7. 


excellent description of the spider, in 
Nature Displayed, vol. i. p, 57, & seq. © 
English edit. 12mo. 


wy 
As ἃ Ν, from Jy (Arab.) to bend, or Day 


(Arab.) to bend back, and 21 to return. 
The asp (so LXX and Vulg.), a'species 
of serpent remarkable for bending and 
returning upon itself (as it were) i. e. for 
coiling itself up, or rolling itself round and 
round in a spiral form. Once, Ps, exl. 4. 
Milton’s description of the serpent, Para- 
dise Lost, book ix. lin. 494, & seq. may 
illustrate my meaning. 

So spake the enemy of mankind, inclosed 

In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 


Address’d his way, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d, 
Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; . 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires 


Comp. lin. 183, 4. See also Bochart, 

vol. iii. 379, 380, and Greek and Eng. 

Lexicon in Acais. Oa 
spy Ha 

From γ to press, spe and 2 much, 
; ‘ Saat reatly, or 1p near, close. qh: 

oce. Ley. xi. 19. Deut. xiv. 18. Isa. ii. 20. L οὐ ὌΝ, ay The scorpion, a kind of 

insect, furnished at the end of its tail 


Spay : 
Asa N. A mouse, So LXX vs, and Vulg. with one, and sometimes with two stings, 
whence it emits a dangerous poison. So 


. mus. occ. Ley. xi. 29. 1 Sam. vi. 4, 5, 


wary See under ty VI. 

Bboy 

As a N. perhaps from wy to fly, and ὩΣ 
obscurity, duskiness (comp. nba and 
bony), A bat which flies abroad only in 
the dusk of the evening, and in the night. 
So LXX vuxlegis, from γυξ the night, 
and Valg. vespertilio, from vesper the 
evening ; according to that of Ovid, Me- 
tam. lib. iv. fab. 10, lin. 415, 


‘ Nocte volant, seroque trahunt ἃ vespere nomen. 





11, 18. Isa. Ixvi. 17. It seems a deri- 
vative from Jv (Arab.) to inflict, bend, 
curve, or 129 (Arab.) nimble, active (see 
Castell,) and 92 frequent. So 723 will 
be a descriptive name of this little ani- 
mal, from its guick and frequent motions 
or turnings. On 1 Sam. vi. 4, see Bo- 
. chart, Hieroz. lib. i. pars iii. cap. 34; 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. Bp. Patrick's 
Note; but especially Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. ii. p. 220, &c. who shews 
that in later days mice have been some- 
times destructive to Palestine in par- 
ticular. 





LXX Σκόρπιος, and Vulg. Scorpio. “1 

Jixes violently with its snout, and by its 
* feet, on such persons as it seizes upon, 
so that it cannot be plucked off without 
difficulty.’ Calmet. Hence its Heb. 
name. occ. Deut. viii. 15. Ezek. ii. 6, 
where see Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. Comp. 
Ecclus. xxvi. 7. xxxix. 30. 


* Or rather claws. For ‘ Habent scorpii forfices 
seu furcas tanquam brachia, quibus retinent quod ap- 
prehendunt, postquam caud@ aculeo punxerunt. Scor= 
pions have pincers or nippers, with which they keep 
hold of what they seize after they have wounded at 


] with their sting.’ Meartinii Lex. Etymol. in Nepa. 
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I. Asa Ν. masce. plur. apy A kind of 
“rods or whips, armed with points or 
pointed thorns, like the tail of a scorpion.” 
_ Calmet. See also Bochart, vol. iii. 644. 
oce. 1 K. xii. 11, 14. 2 Chron. x. 11, 14. 
Syty See under my 
my See under my III. 
BY 
As a N. from iy to flow down, and bax 
_ thick darkness (the & being dropped in 
the composition, as » in >My, which see 
above, from oy andrby), Ihick darkness, 
as of the dark or gross air flowing down 
from the extremity of the system. Job 
xxii. 13, ἃ al. freq. The LXX generally 
render it by yvogos thick darkness ; Bp. 
Lowth in Isa. lx. 2, by a thick vapour. 
mwy 
As a N. from nwy to make, and nw a foun- 
dation, One, unity, ᾳ. ἃ. the foundation- 
number .* Unity isevidently the foundation | It 
of number, whence all other numbers arise, ἢ 
and below which numéer cannot descend. 
It is remarkable that »nwy never occurs 
in any other construction, than as pre- 
fixed to wy or Mwy ten, the latter word, 
expressing riches or abundance, the former 
importing beginning or smallness. Exod. 
xxvi. 7. Num. vii. 72, & al. freq. 
mMnwy of , 
From nwy to make, and 5h a tour, compass. 
I. As an appellative N. fem. plur. monwy, 
' always joined with psx, Flocks of sheep 
or goats, from their naturally making a 
tour, or taking a round, in Seeding. 
. LXX Ποιμνια, Vulg. Gregibus, Flocks. 
- occ. Deut. vii. 13. xxviii. 4, 18, 51. 
II, Asa N. fem. sing. minwy, and sing. or 
οὐ plur. nynwy, Ashtaroth, an idol wor- 
shipped by the Philistines, 1 Sam..xxxi. 10, 
and by the Szdonians, 1 K. xi. 5, and 
often by the apostate. Israelites. The 
word is generally joined with bya or 
toby, as Jud. ii. 13. x. 6. 1 Sam, vii. 
3, 4, & al. And as >y3-denoted the Sun, 
i.e. the solar fire or orb, soit is probable 
that nonwy signified the other of clarissi- 
ma mundi lumina, the most resplendent 
lights of heaven, namely, the moon or 
lunar orb, so called from the tours + she 
makes about the earth. It must be fur- 
ther observed, that the LX X render this 
word by Asa¢ly (as 1 K. xi. 5,33. 2K. 


MNwyY 


Asaclewy the temple of Astarte, 1 Sam. 
xxxi.10 ;80 4quila translates ΠῚ nx, 
1 Sam. vii. 4, by τὰ τῆς Asaglys ἀγαλ- 
μαῖα the images of Astarte; and the Vulg. 
in 1 Καὶ, xi. 5, 33. 2 K. xxiii. 13, hath 
likewise Astarten. From these authori- 
ties it appears, that ΠΊΩΝ is the same 
idol as was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Astarte. And 
this, I apprehend with Φ many learned 
men, was anciently and physically the 
moon. ‘Thus Lucian, himself a Syrian of 
Samosata, relates (De Dea SyrA, tom. ii. 
p. 877, edit. Bened.) that in Phenicia 
there was a great temple belonging to 
the Sidonians, ws μεν avios Aeyeot A σάρ- 
Ins esr Asaglyy δ᾽ eyw δόκω Σεληναιὴν 
εμμεναι, which they themselves say was 
Astarte’s; now I think Astarte 7s the 
moon ||.” 

is probable that the idol ninwy or Astarte 
was in the form of a woman, with the 
head and horns of a bull. For Sancho- 
niathan, as cited from the translation of 
Philo Byblius, in Eusebius’s Preeparat. 


Evangel. lib. i. cap. 10, p. 38, says, ac- 


cording to the Phenician theology, that 
Astarte, who he had before informed us 
was the daugliter of Οὐρανὸς or Heaven, 
put upon her own head the head of a buil 
as an ensign of royalty.” Asagly επε- 
θηκε Tn 101 κεφαλη βασιλειας τὐαρασητ 
μὸν, κεφαλὴν Tavee. And we meet with 
a place in Canaan called ἘΞ») Minwy, 
i. 6, Ashiaroth with horns, ox the horned, 
so early as Abraham’s time, Gen. xiy. 5, 
which place was most likely denominat- 
ed, as usual, from the idol there worsbip- 
ped. So Orpheus, in-his Hymn to the 
Moon, styles her (lin, 2.) Tavpoxeows 
Μηνη, Bull-horned Moon, Απᾷ ατὸ not the 
horns of this animal a very proper emblem 
of those of the increasing or waning pla- 
net? Thus Horace, Carm. Secul. lin. 35, 
calls the moon, siderum regina bicornis, 
the two-horned queen of the stars ; and 
on the other hand, speaking of a dud/- 
calf or steer, Carm. lib. iy. ode ii. lin. 
57, ; 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium Lune referentis ortum, 


¢ See Vossius, De Orig. et Prog. Idol, lib. ii. cap. 


21; Selden De Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap.2 - Calmet’s 


xxiii. 13.), or in. the plur. by Asaglas| Dictionary, &c. 


(as Jud. ‘ii. 13.) and nyinwy ma, by 


: the Phenicians call the goddess Ovpavia, A 
* See Martini Lexic. Etymol. in Numerus, which, no doubt, is ἃ Greek misnomer for: 


|| So Herodian (lib. v.§ 15, edit. Oxon.) says that ; 
o pong, ἣν, 
Ἀσταρίην, 


+ See Mr. Spearman’s Enquiry atter Philosophy | Σελήνην εἰναι SeAcvres, “maintaining that she is the 


and Theology, chap. iii. Moon.” 





mRD . by 
With aradical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
1 


. tabernacle, Exod. xxvi. 18.—or of its 


- Comp. Neh. ix. 22.—of the face, Ley. 


i 


AHwy 
His horns like Luna’s bending fires appear, 
When the third night she rises to her sphere. 
RANCIS. 


On the Philistines putting the armour of 
Saul into the temple of Ashtaroth, 1 Sam. 
᾿ xxxi. 10, we may observe that Hector, in 
like manner, declares in Homer, 1]. vii. 
lin. 82, 83, that-in case he overcame the 
. Grecian champion— . 


Τευχεα συλησας, crow wort ἴλιον ipny, 
Καὶ χρεμοὼ wort ynov Ἀπολλωνος exatoi0. 


If mine the glory to despoil the foe, 
On Phebus’ temple I'll his arms bestow. 
Pore. 


_ Comp. Virgil, An. vii, lin. 183, ἄς. 
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So colours or banners taken from a public 
enemy are still hung up in our churches. 
Perhaps the German idol Eostre or Easter, 
was related to the oriental Astarte. To 
this goddess our Saxon ancestors sacri- 
ficed in April, which was’ therefore by 
them styled Lostur monath, and thence 
our word Easter, which the Saxons re- 
tained. after their conversion to Christi- 
anity, and gave to the solemn festival ob- 
served at the same time of year, in com- 
memoration of our Saviour’s resurrection. 
See Bochart, vol. i. 676, and Ancient 
Universal fistory, vol. xix. p. 177. 





5) 


ΓΝΘ 


As a N. fem. 75, plur. nas, and in 
Reg. ΒΒ A side, extremity, as of the 


court. Exod. xxvii. 9.—of a city. Num. 
xxxv. 5.—of a field. Ley. xix. 9.—of a 
country. Josh. xv. 5. xviii. 12, 14, 18, 20. 


xiii. 41. It is frequently in our transla- 
tion rendered a corner, but does not ap- 
pear ever to have strictly this meaning, 
nor have the LXX once so translated it, 
but generally by some word expressive of 
a side, part, quarter, aspect, or bound, as 
xAIlog, μερὸς, οψις, τοροσωπὸν, oploy. ᾿ 
ey. xix, 27, Ye shall not go round, 1. 6. 
with a razor, M85 the sides of thy head, 
neither shalt thou spoil nxp the sides of 
thy beard. Ye shall not shave off the 
hair from your head or beard, as the hea- 
then did, in token of excessive mourning ; 
ye, as children of God (comp. Deut. 
xiv. 1.), and the priests in particular 
(Lev. xxi. 5, 6.), shall not sorrow as men 
without hope for those that sleep in Him. 





But why not, if, as some vainly talk, 


TINS 


they looked only to transitory promises ἢ 
Do not then these and the like commands 
of God imply his promise of a resurrection 
to life eternal? As to the custom of the 
eastern idolaters in cutting or plucking off 
the hair of their head and beard in mourn- 
ing, see Isa. xv. 2. Jer. xvi. 6. xlviii. 37. 
Ezek. vii. 18. So the Greeks tore, cut 
off, and sometimes shaved their hair in 
mourning for the dead *. And Herodotus, 
lib. ii. cap. 36, mentions it as a general 
custom among all men, except the Egyp- 
tians, to have their heads shaved in mourn- 
ing, τοῖσι ἀλλοισι ἀνθρωποισι νομὸς Bua 
κηδεὶ κεκαρθαι τὰς κεφαλᾶς. ' And till 
very lately the widows of Florida, when 
their husbands were slain, cut their hair 
quite off, and scattered it over their 
graves tT. af i 

nxb yp Trimmed on the sides, of the head 
namely. occ. Jer. ix. 26. xxv. 23, xlix. 32. 


* See Homer, Il. xxiii. lin 46,135, 6, 151, 2; 
Odyss. xxiv. lin. 46; Apb, Potter’s Antiquities of 
Greece, book iv. ch. ve; Bp. Lowth on Isa. xv. 25 
and Bp. Newcome on Amos viii. 10. 

+ See Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs 
of all Nations, vol. iii. p, 132. 








ἽΝΘ 
So the LXX in the first passage wegixe:- 
᾿ς ρόμενὸν τὰ καῖα τοροσωπὸν trimmed round 
towards the face, and to the same purpose 
in the other two texts, and the Eng. 
marg. in all, having the corners of their 
head polled. In these three passages it is 
spoken of the Edomites, Ammonites, 
Moabites, and other inhabitants of Ara- 
bia Deserta. And thus Herodotus, lib. iii. 
cap. 8, informs us concerning the people 
he calls Arabians, τῶν tpiywy τὴν xepyy 
κείρεσθαι φασι; xalamep avlov τὸν Arovuroy 
κεκαρθαι" xetoovlas de ὑποϊδοχαλα, περι- 
ξυρονῖες rag κροϊαφες. They say that they 
trim their own hair in the same circular 
form as Dionysus did his, shaving round 
their temples.” By Dionysus, whom he 
says they called Ovpolaar (perhaps from 
ws the light, and 510 or >t to cast forth), 
they probably meant the sun or solar orb. 
And Vitringa on Isaiah, tom. i. p. 463. 
col, 2. says, he looks upon this manner 
of trimming themselves as ‘‘a symbol of 
the sun equably diffusing hts rays, which 
the ancients called his hair.” 
It is once used as a V. with a » substi- 
tuted for the radical 1, To trim, cut off 
the sides or extremities, cut short. occ. 
Deut. xxxii. 26, 7 said Drpsbs I will 
trim them, cut them short. Comp. 2 K. 
x. 32, 

II. As a Particle, or rather a N. x5 Here, 
this side, or place. oce. Job xxxviii. 11, 
952 ΤᾺΣ met xb And here or this place 
shall set, i. e. stop, thy waves in (their) 
swelling; or as Schultens this (shore) 
shall oppose itself to the swelling of thy 
waves. ‘Hoc (hecce ora). opponet se 
elationi flactuum tuorum.” Hence 

Ill. As a Particle sa, 

1. Compounded with °® where?’ sors 
where? in what part or place? Jud. 
ix. 38. So sax Hos. xiii. 10, according 

.to the common printed editions, but 
twenty-three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
there read D's, and eight Mx. 
. With a servile 8 prefixed, sD, rendered 
as a Particle of time, Now, at this time. 
See Gen. xxvii. 33, 37. xliii. 10. Exod. 
xxxili. 16. Isa. xix. 12. Prov. vi. 3. But 
observe that in all these texts many of 

- Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read D8, and 
that according to either reading the word 
may be considered as a Particle of place, 
and rendered either where? or here, i 
this place, on the spot. 

ἼΒΞ 

I. In Kal, Zo adorn, decorate, beautify. 
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Ezra vii. 27. Isa. Ix. 13. As a N. fem. 
ΓΒΕ Ornament, decoration, beauty. 
Exod. xxviii. 2.2 Chron, iii. 6. Isa.iii. 18. 
II. Asa N. 8p 4 bonnet, tiara, or head- 
dress, Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23. Isa: iii. 20. 
Ixi. 3, 10. Comp. Exod. xxxix. 28. This 
part of the dress was thus called by way 
of eminence, because it was the ornament 
most highly esteemed by the ancients, as 
it is by the modern orientals to this 
day*. On Isa. lxi. 3, 10, see Bp. 
Lowth’s Note, and observe that in both 
those texts the Vulg. renders 1x2 by co- 
rona @ crown, and the LXX in the latter 
by μιῆραν a tiara. 
III. As a N. fem. xp, plur. Ms, and 
in Reg. ΝΕ A bough or branch of a 
tree; i.e. one of those which send out 
the leaves, and constitute its ornament 
and beauty. So Virgil of the leaves, 
Georg. ii. 404, 


Frigidus et sylvis Aquilo decussit honorem. 
The north wind of their glory strips the woods. 


See Isa. x. 33. Ezek. xvii. 6. xxxi. 6. 
Hence 

As a V. To go over and beat the boughs 
that bore the fruit, gq. ἃ. To bough. occ. 
Deut. xxiv. 20. 

IV. In Kal, To glorify, make glorious. Isa. 
lv. 5. 1x. 9. In Hith. To glorify oneself, 
make oneself glorious, to glory. Exod. 
vili. 9. Jud. vii. 2. Isa.x. 15. xi. 3. 
As a N. fem. ΠΊΝΕΙ Glory, honour. 
Deut. xxvi. 19. Jud. iy. 9, & al.. 

SOND occurs not as a V. but as a N. Wigh 
Beauty, shining, as of the countenance in 
joy or pleasure. oce. Nah. ii. 10, or 1}. 
Joel ii. 6, All faces sb ¥2? gather in, 
withdraw, their shining; as ‘it is said, 
Joel ii. 10. iii. 15, of the stars by a like 
word, 1)Ds they gather in, withdraw, 
their shining. See Pococke on Joel ii. 6. 

Der. Fair, French parer to adorn, whence 
Fr. and Eng. parade. Also, perhaps, 
Eng. pure, purity, &c. 

5 


a 

I. To fail, faint, Gen. xlv. 26, 129 25 And 
his heart failed or fainted, because he did 
not believe them. ‘This is a just descrip- 
tion of a syncope or swoon, which. is, 
says the great + Boerhaave, “ when the 
heart fails to such a degree that heat, 
* See Vitringa on Isa. lv. 5. Ixie 35 Niebuhr» 

Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 129. 
++ Suyxomny, ubi cor eo usque deficit, ut calor, mo- 

tus, sensus fere deleantur, sudoresque frigidi expriman= 


tur ;—Cause—imprimis idee rei horride, Institut. 
Med, § 829, 4. edit. tert. 





yyp—dap 


motion, sénse, are almost destroyed, and 
cold sweats ooze out: among the causes 
hereof he reckons “first, the ideas of 
somewhat horrible,” which’ was Jacod’s 
case. Comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 3. Hab. i. 4. In 
Niph. To 6e faint. Ps. xxxviii. 9. 

Hence Eng. To fag, fug-end. 

II. To fail, cease, intermit. Hence as a N. 
fem. ni), plur. man, Cessation, inter- 
mission. Vulg. requies rest. occ. Lam. ii. 
18. ili. 49. 

III. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 126 The 

Jrst young figs, which shoot forth in the 

spring. occ. Cant. ii. 13.. Vulg. grossos, 
which, says the old Dictionary quoted 
by Martinius (Lex. Etymol. in Grossus), 
are properly* the early or first figs, which 
easily fall off by the wind, (comp. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4, Rey. vi. 13.) And Dr. Shaw, 
Travels, p.144, says, that the kermouse, 
or latter figs, in general continue a long 
time upon the tree before they fall off : 
whereas the boccéres, or early figs, in the 
eastern countries, drop as soon as they 
are ripe. Their Heb. name +35 therefore 
seems to be taken from this circum- 
Stance; and in like manner their Gr. 
name oAvydes, by which the LXX here 
render °3, is ἃ plain derivative from 
ολλυμι to fail, perish. 

Hence Lat. jicus, and Eng. a fig. 

The Root occurs only in the above cited 
passages. 

bap 

To pollute, defile. Wence as a Participle 
paoul 135 Polluted, defiled, abominable. 
occ. Lev. vii. 18. xix. 7. Isa. Ixv. 4. 
Ezek. iv. 14. So the LXX in Isa. Ixv.4, 
μεμολυσμενα polluted. 

vad 

I. In Kal, with or without 2 following, To 
meet, meet with, light upon. Gen. xxviii. 
11. Exod. v. 3, 20, & al. freq. As aN. 
yi An occurrence, incident. oce. 1 K. ν. 
4. Eccles. ix. 11. In Hiph, To cause to 
meet or light upon. Jer. xv. 11,—Verily, 
I will cause (good) to meet thee in the 
time of evil, and in the time of the ene- 
my’s distressing. Comp. under ΠῚ I. 

Il. As a N. yin, Eng. Translat, “4 
mark,” i. 6. to shoot at and hit; Schul- 
tens, “* Occursaculum,” somewhat that is, 
as it were, in the way, and offensive. occ. 
Job vii. 20. 


* Grossi sunt ficus immature, inhabiles ad come- 
dendum et proprié primitive, que ad pulsum venti 
facile cadunt. Vet. Dict. Comp. Miller's Gardener’s 
Dictionary in Ficus. 
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TDD 
ΠῚ. Πα Kal and Hiph. To meet with or ap- 
proach another zn order to petition some- 
what, to intercede with, Evluyyavew τινι. 
Gen. xxiii. 8. Isa. lili 12. Jer. xxxvi. 
25, & al. On Job xxxvi. 32, see under 
mp2 1, ἌΣ : 
IV. As a Participle Hiph.or participial N. 
yn One who interposes, an interposer, 
defender; LXX Αν]ληψόμενος One to — 
help. occ. Isa. lix. 16. Comp. Isa. lxiii. 
ὃ, 


V. To meet, reach unto, as the bounds or 
limits of a country. Josh. xvi. 7. xix. HI, 
& al. a δ -ὁ 

VI. In Kal, To meet with or light upon 
another, ina bad sense, or with force and 
violence, to rush or fall upon. Exod. v3. 
1 K. it, 25, 29, 31, & al.-| In Hiph. 
To cause to light or fall upon. Isa. liti.6; 
where Symmachus xalavlyoas εποιήσεν, 
hath caused to meet. Hence Eng. To fight, 
Qu? 

45 

I. To faint, lose one's strength or activity. 
oce. 1 Sam. xxx. 10, 21. So Aguila 
renders it in both passages by alovew to 
lose the tone or proper tension, i. 6. of 
the muscles or limbs, and the LXX (MS. 
Alex.) in the last by exavdevlas dissolved, 
relaced, tired. Montanus, preserving the 
Latin derivatives from the Heb. in both 
passages, renders it pigrescebant, pigrt 
fuerant, were slow... Hence 

II. As a N. 8 A dead, inactive carcase, - 
whether of man or beast. . Gen. xv. 11. 
Ley. xxvi. 30, ἃ al. freq. Applied to 
dead, inactive idols. Ley. xxvi. 30. Ezek. 
xiii. 7, 9. a 

Der. 4 badger, from his idleness. Qu? 

wad chi 

In Kal, ““ To meet, as one person meeteth 
another upon the road.” . Taylor's Con- 
cordance. Gen. xxxil. 17, & al, freq. 
‘Comp. Job vy. 14. In Niph. To meet to- 
gether. Ps. Ixxxv. 11. Prov. χήν 2. 
xxix. 13, ; . 

15 if 

In Syriac signifies To fail, in Arabic To die 
and in the 4th conjugation answering to 
Heb. Hiphil, Zo destroy, put to death. 
See Castel/. Lex. under 775, 198, and 
va. Asa Ν, in Heb. 12 Destruction, 
calamity. occ. Job xxx. 24. xxxi. 29. 
Prov. xxiv. 22. ' 

Hence French and Eng. fade. 

mh 

With a radieal, 
m1. 


but mutable or omissible, 














, ὧἂἃν 


SH 


ἀφορισεν hath separated. Comp. Gen. 
xii. 1. Ley. xx. 24, 26. Asa N. fem. 
ni A separation, division. So LXX 
διασολὴν, and Vulg. divisionem. occ. 

__ Exod. viii. 23. . 

Il. To separate, deliver, or rescue from evil. 
1 Sam. xiv. 45. So Vulg. liberavit. 
Comp. Job ν. 20. vi. 23. xxxiii. 28; in 
which passages the LXX render the 
word by fvowas to deliver, cow to save, 
and so the Vulg. by eruo, libero. Asa 
N. fem. nip Deliverance. oce. Ps. exi. 
9. exxx. 7. Comp. Isa. 1.2. 

Ill. To redeem, deliver from death or evil 
by paying a compensation or price. 
Exod. xiii. 13, & al. freq. In Niph. 70 
be redeemed. Ley. xix. 20. In Hiph. 
To cause or suffer to be redeemed. Exod. 
xxi. 8, Asa N. pvp or pp Price of 
deliverance or redemption, a ransom. 
occ, Exod. xxi. 30. Ps. xlix.9. So LXX 
Aviea, τιμὴν τῆς λυΐρωσεως, and Vulg. 
pretium redemptionis. As a N. D1» 
Redemption... So LXX τὰ Avion. oce. 
Nam. iii. 49. 

IV. AsaN. pon. It occurs frequently, and 
is always, unless in Gen. xlviii. 7, fol- 
lowed by too dram*, the name of 
Shem’s fifth son (Gen. x. 23.). It seems 
strictly to denote a country separated 
from others in a remarkable manner : 
accordingly the LXX have constantly 
rendered it by Μεσοποίαμια, and Vulg. 
by Mesopotamia, a large country’ in 
Asia so called, because situated ev μεσῳ 
τῶν wolanwy between the two great 7i- 
vers, Euphrates and Tigris, and bounded 
by them. It nearly answered to the mo- 
dern Diarbekr Proper. 

V. Asa N. 15. See under “1. 

77] See under np IV. 

Δ) 

To deliver. So Vulg. libera. It is nearly 
related to 1H, as YN to Mt, Y¥P to πὰρ, 
which see. Once, Job xxxiii. 24. Comp: 
ver. 28, 

78 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. Ὑ The 
Jat. So LXX ΣΊεαρ and Vulg. (in Lev. 
viii. 20.) Adipem. occ. Ley. i. 8, 12. 
viii. 20. . See Pole Synops. 

In Arabic the Verb signifies to fail or faint 
through languor, ‘languore ° defecit.” 
Castell, If failing then be the idea of the 
Root, may not the (αὐ be so called from 


* See Bochart, Phaleg. lib, ii. cap. 5. 
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I. To separate, sever. lsa. xxix, 22. So LXX| 


71D 


its continual waste +, from the sudden 
consumption of it in many diseases, and 
from its vast diminution by exercise and 
labour ? 

ΓΞ ; 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to he, To obvert, or turn towards. 

I. As a N. ΠΒ 4 mouth. Exod. iv. 10, 11, 
& al. freq. 178 5, 2 being under- 
stood, With one mouth or consent. Josh. 
ἄχο 2. wall 

In Reg. it is written (as ὦ for Mu) 
Exod. iv. 12, 15; and applied to various 
things, as the mouth of a well. Gen. xxix: 
3, 8.—ofa sack. Gen. xlii. 27. The open- 
ing or hole of a garment. Exod. xxviii. 
32. The entrance or beginning of a way. 
Proy. xxii. 6. The mouth, edge of a 
sword. Exod. xvii. 13. nb 29 A sword | 
with two or several edges. . Prov. v. 4. 
Comp. Jud. iii. 16. 1 Sam. xiii. 21 ; 
where (*D‘occurs as the plur. masc. of 

- 9) or ΓΠΞ:- ; 

mp bss mp Mouth to mouth, face to face. 
Num. xii. 8. 

mp ds ΠΕ From one aspect, side, or extre- 
mity to the other. Ezra ix. 11.- Comp. 
2 K. x. 21. xxi. 16. 

II. Asa N. in Reg. » The mouth denotes 
the command or order. Gen. xly. 21. 
Exod. xvii. 1. Eccles. viii. 2. ; 

III. As aN. in Reg. Ἢ An opening, as of 
the mouth, i. e. Capacity or measure, 
ἘΞ Ἔ The measure, portion of twa. 
See Dent, xxi. 17, 2 K. ii. 9. Zeeh. xiiz, 
8. Hence 

1. » by According to the measure of, ac- 
cording to. Lev. xxvii. 8, 18. 

2. Ὃν Nearly the same. Ley. xxv. 16. . So 
2.2 Ley. xxv. 52. Num. vi. 21. 

3. p> So that. Zech. i. 21. 

4, “ws pa According as. Mal. ii. 9. 

IV, As a Particle, 45, 

1. Here. Num. xxii. 8. 

2. Hither. 1 Sam. xvi. 11. 

3. With Ὁ at prefixed, FHnI—ADn On this 
side—and on that, hinc et inde. Ezek. 
xl. 10. te 

V. As a Particle 15, with Ὁ prefixed, }5 
On this side; and when repeated it may 
be rendered, Onthis side and on the other, 
hinc et inde, Ezek. xl. 26,34. Comp. 
ver. 39, and 41. Pi 

VI. As a Particle, with &, for ἘΣ where 9 
prefixed, 158 Where ? Job ix. 24. xvii.d5. 
xix. 23. xxiv. 25; in all which texts a 
+ See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. 

in Far; Haller’s Physiology, lect.ii, § 21. . ᾿ 





ΓΒ---ἼΒ 


ΣΠΊΒΣ Κ᾽ and sips. Comp. under mb III. 
Hence Gr. ὁπϑ where ? 

MMH occurs not as a V, but hence asa Ν, 
fem. plur. NYS Several or many edges. 
(Comp. under mb I.) occ. Ps. exlix. 6. 
Isa. xli. 15; in which latter text it de- 
notes the stone- or iron-teeth of a tribula 
or threshing-sledge. Comp. under yon 
III. and 3p. 

Der. Greek gaw, φημι to speak, ¢yuy, 
Doric gaya, whence Lat. fama, and Eng. 

Same, famous, &e. 

1 See under ΠΕ V. 

ῚΞ 

Denotes solidity, compactness, strength. 

I. To be consolidated, corroborated, strength- 
ened, occ. Gen. xlix. 24. In the form 
of a Participle Huph. 1) joined with 
am 1 K. x. 18, means pure gold, as is 
plain by comparing 2 Chron. ix. 17, 
where “17 is used for 11D. For as 
+ gold is the most sold or compact ofall 
metals, yea, of all known material sub- 
stances, so the purer any mass of it is, 
the more solid it must be. Hence, 

11. As a N. Pure gold from its great 
solidity. Job xxviii. 17. Ps. xix. 11, 
& al. freq. On Cant. ν. 10,15, see Mrs. 
Francis’s Translation and Notes. 

nb In Hiph. To exert one’s strength very 
much. occ. as a Participle, 2 Sam. vi. 16. 

Der. Fast. Qu? 

NH 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To disperse, dissipate, 
scatter. Ps. Ixxxix. 1. exlvii. 16. Prov. 
xi. 24, & al. Jer. ili. 13, tpn Thou hast 
scattered thy ways mth to the strangers, 
j.e. Thou hast run after vartous heathen 
nations in their several idolatries. Comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 15, 25, 26, 27, 29, &c. 

Il. To break in pieces, dissipate by breaking 
in pieces. Ps. 111, 6. In Niph. To be 
thus broken or dissipated. Ps. exli. 7. 

Der. Lat. Spargo, sparsum, whence as- 
perse, ὅτε, disperse, &c. 

nm 

The idea of the word-seems to be, 70 e2- 
pand, spread out, dilate. So in Syriac it 
signifies Τὸ dilate, in Arabic, To be dif- 

fused, as a smell, ἃς. See Castell in 
ma. 

I. Asa N, mase. plur. to»nb Thin plates of 


* N. B. In the Various Readings on Job xix. 25, 
the first ΝἼΞΝ seems to be misprinted for NDR. 

+“ Gold is the heaviest and densest of all bodies.” 
Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol.i. p.70, where, 
in a Note, see more, 
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- number of Dr. Kennicott?s Codices read | 


“ᾳ0Ξ- 
we. 
TT 

metal expanded by beating. occ. Exod. 

xxxix. 3. Num. xvi. 38. So the LXX 

Tlelaaw, and Aewidas edalas, and Vulg. 

Bracteas, and Laminas. ὦ ΕΝ 

Il. Asa N.np A net or snare expanded to — 
catch prey. Job xviii. 9.. Ps. exl 6. 
Hence, according to’ some, as a V. in 
Hiph. Yo stretch or spread out a net. occ. 
Ps. xii. 6. Prov. xxix. 8; but these 
passages seem more properly to belong, 
the former to mp’, the latter to m3, which 
see. Ἢ 

Ill. As a N. mn, ΠΠΒ, and nnd, plur. 
nin, and myn 4 governour, viceroy, 
deputy, president. It is a foreign word 
common to the Chaldeans, Arabians, Sy- _ 
rians, Assyrians, and Persians, and 18. 
perhaps a derivative from the Heb. m5 to 
extend, on account of their governing a 
certain extent or district. See inter al. 
Neh. ν. 14. 1 Κὶ. xx. 24. 2 K. xviii. 24. 
Ezra viii. 36, 

ἽΠ5 Ξ 

I, The. LXX have given nearly the true 
idea of the word, Job iv. 14, where they 
render it by διασειω, or (MS. Alex.) 
συσσειω, to shake, Hence, as a N. 305 
The penis or yard of the hippopotamus 
or river-horse. occ. Job xl. 17. Comp. 
nybpn under yda II. 

II. In Kal, To be agitated, pant, palpitate, 
as the heart in joy or surprise. Isa. Ix, 5. 
Comp. Ps. exix. 161. Jer. xxxiii.. 9. In 
Hiph. Yo cause to shake or tremble 
through fear. Job iv, 14. 

III. And most generally, in Kal, To trem- 
ble or shake for fear. Deut. xxviii. 66, & 
al. freq. In Hiph. The same. Prov. xxviii. 
14. As a Ν. Ἵπϑ Fear, trembling, tre- 
mour. So the LXX render it: several 
times by rp2m05. Job iii. 25, Ps. lili. 6, 
& al. freq. Also, The odject of fear or 
reverence. Gen. xxxi. 42,53. AsaN. 
fem. in Reg. ninb Fear, reverence. occ. 
Jer. ii. 19. 

inh choi Mae 

To overflow, as water doth its banks. occ. 
Gen. xlix. 4. So the Vulg. effusus es, 
and to the same purpose Symmachus 
ὑπερζεσας boiling or flowing over. LXX 
εξυξρισας thou. hast been insolently injuri- 
ous. See Pole*Synops. in loc. As a Par- 
ticiple benoni masc. plur. imp Latra- 
vagant, dissolute, licentious, occ. Jud.ix. 4. 
Zeph. iii, 4; comp. Jer, xxiii. 14, 32. 
xxix, 23. As aN. fem. plur. nunp Ex- 
travagancies, debaucheries. oce. Jerem. 
ΧΧΙΝΣ, Ba ei 














Ἴ95--ὉΠὸ 

Der. Lat. Fusum, whence fuse, fusion, 
diffuse, &c. Qu? see under we. 

ton See under np) VI. 

4m Chald. , 

Asa N. A potter. So Vulg. figuli. Once, 
Dan. ii. 41. The Chaldee Targums use 
the Nonn in the same sense, and in the 
Syriac the Verb denotes ¢o form, fashion. 

And 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac 
signifies Z'o dig, dig up, and in Arabic, 
To cut, cut in, See Castell. 

I. Asa N. nnb, plur. cnn J pit, foss. 
2 Sam. xvii. 9. xviii. 17. 

II. As a N. fem. nnny The corrosion, ero- 
sion, or inward fretting of the leprosy. 
occ. Ley. xiii. 55. 

Der. Pit, Latin puteus, and French puits a 
well. 

wD 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning 
is uncertain, but as a N. fem. mob A 
kind of gem, the topaz of the ancients. ‘So 
the LXX always τοπάζιον, and Vulg. to- 
pazius; and perhaps these names may 
be formed from the Heb. by transposing 
the first two letters, and changing d 
into z; thus topad, topaz. occ. Exod. 
xxvill. 17, xxxix. 10. Job xxviii, 19. 
Ezek. xxviii. 13. The topaz of the an- 
cients, called by the moderns chrysolite, 
“418 of various sizes and figures. Its co- 
lour is a* pale dead green, with an ad- 
mixture of yellow; but the most dsual 
tinge is that of an unripe olive, with 
somewhat of a brassy yellow.” See New 
and Complete Dictionary of Arts in 
Curyso.ire. 

05 

I. To open (Comp..4n®) It occurs as a Par- 
ticiple or participial N. Exod, xiii. 2, 12, 
13, 15, et al. freq. The LXX render it 
by avoryoy and diavoryoy opening ; so 
Vulg. quod aperit what openeth, and 
Aquila in Ezek. xx. 26, by διανοιγον. 
As a participial N. fem. noon What 
openeth. occ. Num. viii. 16 ; where LXX 
Siavoryovlwy opentng. In Hiph. To make 
an opening. oce. Ps. xxii. 8, Tw. Mb» 
They make an opening with their lip, 1. 6. 
they open and distort their lips, they 


* Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. cap. 8, says, Egre- 
gia etiamnum topazio gloria est, suo virenti genere, 
et cum reperta est, prelata omnibus. Id accidit in 
Arabi insula que Chitis vocatur. The topuz is still 
highly esteemed. It is of a peculiar green colour, and 
when it was discovered, was preferred to all. ‘This 
happened in an island of Arabia, called Chitis. 
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make mows as in mocking. Comp. Job 

xvi. 10. Isa. lvii. 4. 

mryy 0h Openings of flowers. occ. 1 K. 
vi. 18, 29, 32, 35. 1 K. vi. 29, And he 
carved all the walls of the house round 
about with carved figures of cherubs, and 
palm-trees, I¥¥ 10D) and open flowers 
—so ver. 35. ‘* What flowers are these 
(asks the learned Bate) that were in- 
laid (ver. 35.) with the palm-trees, 
and which once or twice are included in 
the mention of the palm-trees? ‘These 
flowers are no where distingaished from 
those which the palm-tree bears—palm- 
trees and open flowers—one would natu- 
rally understand it to mean palm-trees in 
bloom ; as if it had been said palm-trees 
and opened flowers upon them. Nothing 
is said to the contrary, and the flowers 
are included in the trees, ver. 32.” En- 
quiry into the Similitudes, &c. p. 131. 

If. To open, make an opening for, let loose 
by opening. So Vulg. dimittit. occ. 
Proy. xvii. 14. 

III. To let go, set free, dismiss. So the 
LXX κατελυσεν, and Vulg. dimiserat 
abire. occ. 2 Chron. xxiii. 8. Also, In- 
transitively, 700 get out, withdraw, “ slip 
away.” Eng. Transl. LXX aresy he 
departed. Vulg. declinavit he declined. 
occ. 1 Sam. xix. 10. 

IV. As a N. mase. plur. tom Set free, 
Sreed, discharged, i.e. from other service 
to which their brethren were subject. 
oce. 1 Chron. ix. 33. 

wipn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the mean- 
ing appears to be nearly the same as that 
of the Greek verbs aryccw, wricow, 
waracow, derived from it, namely, To 
strike, smite, pound ; for hence 

I. As a N. wenn A hammer. oce. Isa, xli. 7. 
Jer. xxiii. 29.1.23; so our K. Edward I. 
is on his tomb-stone called Scororum 
Mauueus fF. 

II. Chald. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 
ἸΏ) A kind of head-dress, turbands, 
tiaras. So Theodotion rrapass, and Vulg. 
tiaris. occ. Dan. iii. 21. Hence may 
perhaps be derived the Greek αἴυσσω to 
Sold or wrap up (which may be the ra- 
dical idea of the.Chaldee), and weraros 
a kind of covering of the head. 

*») See under nd 

m5 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 


+ Rapin’s History of England by Tindal, vol. i. 
p. 389, fol, note 9. ; 
NN 
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denotes To be or grow fat. See Bochart, 
vol. ii. 506. As a N. fem. Anow Fat, 
suet. Once, Job xv. 27. Hence the 
Greek aiwery suet, by which Symmachus 
and another version in the Hexapla ren- 
der the Heb. word, so the Vulg. arvina. 


qp 

The idea of this word is, 1 apprehend, To 
dissolve, disjoin, set loose, pulverize, or 
the like. The Syriac and Arabic Verbs 
from this Root are used in these senses 
(see Castell’s Lex. Heptaglott. under 
725) which also best agree with the fol- 
lowing biblical words. . 

I. In Hiph. “ To run out,” Eng. Translat. 
or be diffused, as waters, diffluere. occ. 
Ezek. xlvii. 2. Vulg. redundantes over- 
flowing. As ἃ Ν, 48 4 vial or small 
vessel, whence oil was poured or dropped 
in anointing. occ. 1 Sam. x. 1. 2 Kings, 
ἀκ. 1.0... 

II. Asa N. ΤῚΞ A mineral substance. The 
LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
and Vulg. render it simpy or stibium ; 
but it is no easy matter to determine 
what these translators meant by those 
words. ‘18 is mentioned 2 K. ix. 30. 
(where LXX ἐςιμμισατο) Jer. iv. 30, as 
what the women tinged their eyes with ; 
and it appears from the testimony of Dr. 
Shaw* and of Dr. Russelt+, that what 
the Moorish women in Barbary; and the 
Turkish about Aleppo, zow use for this 
purpose, is the powder of lead ore. (Comp. 
under 5m2.) ‘The last mentioned author 
has given so clear an account of the wo- 
-men’s manner of using it, that the reader 
cannot be displedsed with seeing it in 
this place. ‘‘ Upon the principle of 
strengthening the sight, as well as an 
ornament, it is become a general prac- 
tice among the women to black the inside 
of their eye-lids, by applying a powder 
called Ismed 1. Their method of doing it 
is by a cylindrical piece of silver, steel, or 
ivory, about two inches long, made very 
smooth, and about the size of a common 
probe. Thisthey wet with water, in order 
that the powder may stick to it; and ap- 


* Travels, p. 229. Comp. p. 376. 

+ Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 102. 

+ “This is made of a substance called also Ispa- 
hany, from the place it is brought from. It appears 
to be a rich lead ore, and is prepared by roasting it 
in a quince, apple, or truffle, then it is levigated with 
oil of sweet almonds on a marble stone. If intended 
to strengthen the eyes, they often add flowers of oli- 
banum or amber.” 





hue 
Ὁ ἽΘ 

plying the middle part horizontally to the 
eyes they shut the eye-lids upon it, and so 
rawing it through between them, i 
blacks the inside, leaving a narrow black 
rim all round the edge. This is some- 
times practised by the men, but is then 
regarded as foppish.” Andas this prac- 
tice of tingeing the eyes or eyelids with 
black is in our time very common in the 
§ East, so was it anciently in use, not 
only among the Jews (as is evident from 
the texts above cited), but other oriental 
nations, and even among the Greeks and 
Romans. Thus Xenophon (Cyroped. 
lib. i. p. 15, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.) 
speaks of Astyages, the king of Media, as 
adorned οφθαλμων ὑπογραφη with paint- 
ing of his eyes; and Clemens Alexand. 
Peed. lib. iii. cap. 2. (cited by Dr. Shaw) 
mentions ὑπογραφας οφϑαλμων the paint- 
ing of the eyes, as a practice of the Alex- 
andrian women in his time, as it cer- 
tainly was of the Roman in that of 
Pliny ||, and of some infamous male 
characters at Rome in the days of Ju- 
venal, who thus describes it, Sat. ii. 

lin. 93, &c, 


Tile supercilium madidd fuligine tinctum 
Obliqué producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Attollens oculos. HA 
With sooty moisture one his eyetrows dyes, 
And with a bodkin paints his trembling eyes. 


So a short time before the siege of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, we find such abo- 
minable male-monsters abounding in that 
devoted city, who affected the manners 
and dress of women, καὶ moog εὐπφεπειᾶν 
ὑπύγραφοντες Tas οφθαλμδς, and, to set 
themselves off, tingeing their eyes. Jo- 
seph. De Bel. lib. iv. cap. 9, ὃ 10. And 
in later times Herodian, lib. y. cap. 16, 
says the Emperour Heliogabalus,“ pores 
---ἰπογραφομενος τὰς ofSadwes—came 
into public with his eyes tinged.” 
Further, Pliny, in his Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii. 
cap. 6, describing the st?mmi or stibium, 
which he says is found in silver mines, 
and which he distinguishes into two sorts, 
called male and female, says ‘‘ the latter 


§ Besides the authors above quoted, see Sandys’s 
Travels, fol. p. 35; Conformity of Customs between 
the East Indians and Jews, art. xv.; Hanway’s Tra- 
vels, vol.vi, p. 272; Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 
234; Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 
16, edit. 1767. 

|| “ Mulieribus vero etiam infecte (palpebre) quo- 
tidiano, Tanta est decoris. affectutio ut tingantur 
oculi quoque.” Nat, Hist. lib, xi. cap. 37. 
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is most approved, is shining, (friabilis) 
Jriable or crumbling, separating into 
flakes, not lumps (fissurisque, non globis, 
dehiscens) ; its principal use is for the 
eyes; for on this account most people 
have called it Platyophthalmum, because 
in painting the eyelids of women (in cal- 
liblepharis mulierum) it dilates their 
eyes*.” By stimmi or stibium in the 
above passage, it appears, that Pliny did 
not mean lead ore, because at the begin- 
ning of this chapter he expressly men- 
tions lead ore, by a different appellation, 
namely, Vena plumbi. But what then 
did he mean by it, and particularly by 
the female stibium? 1 must confess 1 
know not. It is commonly said that 
t antimony is the stimmi or stzbium of the 
ancients ; but we are informed that an- 
timony ore is a very hard, not a friable 
or crumbling substance. I should guess 
therefore, that by the female stibium 
Pliny intended the + plumbago or black 
lead, which is a kind of ochre (a genus 
of earths slightly coherent) of very fine 
and loose parts; and that as this was 
what the Roman women in his time used 
to colour their eyes, so the Hebrew 7)2 
might denote the same substance, thus 
denominated from its loose crumbling 
texture. But this I very readily submit 
to the judgment of those who are better 
skilled in mineralogy than I can pretend 
tobe. Itis certain however that at dif- 
ferent times and places different sub- 
stances were used for tingeing the eyes. 
Thus as Pliny names stibium, Juvenal, 
as above cited, mentions soot; and Dr. 
Chandler, in his late Travels in Greece, 
says the Grecian girls, ‘‘ for colouring 
the lashes and socket of the eye, throw in- 
cense or gum of labdanum on some coals 
of fire, intercept the smoke, which a- 
scends, with a plate, and collect the soot.” 
Comp. under Sn. 

Ill. FH 24% Stones of stibium or black 
lead. The words seem to mean a kind of 
* Comp. Commodiani Instructiones, lix. lin, 6, 7, 
where he thus reproaches a Christian matron, - 

ji: Necnon et inducis malis medicamina falsa ; 

In oculis puris stibium perverso decore. 


Commodianus was a Christian writer (poet he can 
hardly be called) of the third century. His In- 
structiones were published by Dr. Davies at the end 
of Minucius Feliz. 

t See Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. 
p. 132. 
+ See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, in 
Prumpaco and Ocnuree. 
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black marble, so called from its colour 
resembling stibium, so Vulg. quasi sti- 
binos. Thus the bloodstone, porphyry, 
and chrysolite, are denominated respéct- 
ively from their bloody, purple, and 
golden colours. occ. 1 Chron. xxix. 2. 
Comp. Isa. liv. 11, Behold I lay thy 
stones 82 with black marble, i.e. thy 
stones shall be of black marble; but 
Aquila and Symmachus render 7)5 in this 
place by simes stibium, and so Theodo- 
tion by σιμμη. Therefore Qu? 


Der. Greek φυκος, and Lat. and Eng. fucus, 


whence fucated. 


805 
In Niph. To be extraordinary, wonderful, 


exceeding or beyond one’s experience, ca- 
pacity, power, or expectation. See Gen. 
xviii. 14. Exod. iii. 20. Deut. xvii. 8. 
xxx. 11. 2 Sam. i. 26. Jer. xxxil. 17, 27. 
Prov. xxx. 18. 2 Sam. xiii. 2,—“ he 
thought it hard, difficult, impracticable 
to do any thing to her, i.e. to enjoy 
her company.” Taylor's Concordance. 
* Thought it out of his power to do any 
thing with her.’ Bate’s Translat. In 
Kal, joined with 573 a@ vow, it signifies 
either To make an extraordinary vow, as 
Lev. xxvii. 2. comp. Num. vi. 2; or To 
perform, accomplish it, as Lev. xxii. 21. 
Num. xy. 3, 8. In Hiph. To make extra- 
ordinary or wonderful. Deut. xxviii. 59. 
Psal. xxxi. 22. Also, To do wonderfully. 
Isa. xxix. 14. Joel ii. 26. With Ὁ and 
an infinitive V. following, To do what is 
expressed by the Verb wonderfully. Sec 
Jud. xiii. 19. 2 Chron. xxvi. 15. In 
Hith. To shew oneself wonderful, act in 
an extraordinary manner. occ. Job x 16. 


' As Ns. wba Wonderful, Exod. xv. 11. 


Psal. Ixxvii. 15, et al. freq. Comp. Psal. 
cxxxix. 6, where nine of Dr. Kennicoti’s 
Codices read MS8>D, and another in the 
margin. Mase. plur. Gx>p Used as an 
Adyerb, Wonderfully, miris modis. Lam. 
i. 9. So to 8 which see under rw IV. 
mba Wonderful, extraordinary. occ. Jud. 
xiii. 18. Comp. ver. 19, and Isa. ix. 6. 


bb 
I. In Kal, To divide, dissever. occ. Psal. 


lv. 10; so LXX xaradieas, Vulg. divide. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 31. xvii. 1—14. and 
see Dr. Horne’s Comment on Psal. 


Il. To divide, apportion. occ. Job xxxviii. 


25; so Aquila diere divided. In Niph. 
To be divided, apportioned. occ. Gen. x. 
25.1 Chron. 1.19. So the LXX denegr- 
σθη, and Vulg. divisa est. Comp. Deut. 
NN2. 


mbp—15H 
xxxli. 8. Acts xvil. 26. As a N. fem. 


lur. 113 Divisions, portions. Qu? occ.|. 


Jud. v. 15,16. Also, Divisions, classes. 
occ. 2 Chron. xxxv. 5. As a N. fem. 
plur. n)a%pp The same. occ. 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 12, 

III. As a N. 3d, plor. todo and nda 
A distribution of water, a stream by which 
water is distributed. Job xx. 17. Psal. 
Ixy. 10. Isa. xxx. 25, et al. freq. In the 
last cited passage, Symmachus preserves 
the idea by rendering it διαιρεσεις divi- 
sions. See Bp. Lowth’s Note on Isa. i. 30. 
Hence Greek weAwyos the sea, applied 
also to a large river, and Latin pelagus. 

IV. Chald. To divide, distribute. occ. Dan. 
ii. 41. As a N. adp A division, half. 
oce. Dan. vii. 25. Fem. plor. np Divi- 
sions, distributions, classes. occ. Ezra vi. 
18. 

op 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. 
fem. plur. nid or (according to the 
reading of very many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices) ΠΥ ΡΒ is in our translation ren- 
dered torches, as if it were formed by 
transposition from ΠῚ ΤΕ, but this is very 
uncertain. Once, Nah. ii 3, or 4; 
which is part ofa description of the war- 
like preparations against Nineveh. The 
V. 15 in Arabic signifies To cut, cut in 
pieces, ““ secuit, in partes concidit.” Cas- 
tell; and I should think the N. nt>» in 
Nahum might most naturally be referred 
to the scythes or cutting instruments with 
which their military chariots (apuara 
δρεπανηφορα, currus falcati) were armed, 
won ta adn nwbp wa The scythes 
of or for his chariots are in the fire, i. e. 
are bright and flash like fire, zz the day, 
or time of his preparing. Comp. Nah. 
iii. 8, 

mba 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Hiph. Yo separate, sever, divide, di- 
stinguish. occ. Exod. viii. 18, or 22. ix. 4. 
xi. 7. Ps. iv. 4. xvii. 7; where observe 
that thirty-four of Dr. Kenntcott’s Co- 
dices read sb5n, but taking ἼΣΟΙ as re- 
ferring to persons, the textual reading 
makes a yery good sense, as bp does 
likewise in Psal. iv. 4, though there also 
thirty-four of the Doctor’s Codices read 
xp. In Niph. To be separated, distin- 
guished. occ. Exod. xxxiii. 16. Peal. 
exxxix. 14, obey mis 5 For I was 
Searfully distinguished, i. e. formed into 
distinct lineaments, parts, and members. 


348 


mp 


See the two following verses. In Psal. 
exxxix. 14, thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices have *nsx>p3, but I suspect this va- 
rious reading to have sprung from the 
next word to ἈΝ). 

Il. Asa N. 555 A distinct, particular, cer- 
tain, person or place. oce. Ruth, iv. 1. 
1 Sam. xxi. 2 or 3. 2 K. vi. 8; in all 
which passages it is followed ‘by 0x, 
which see under tds VILL. 

III. As a N. b A bean (so LXX xvapos, 
and Vulg. faba), thus called, 1 appre- 
hend, in Heb. from the manner of its 
growth, being not only, invoived in a 
thick pod, which separates it from the 
external air, but each bean growing se- 
parate from the others in the pod itself. 
occ. 2 Sam. xvii. 28. Ezek. iv. 9; which 
passages may be illustrated by what Dr. 
Shaw says of the modern diet of the 





people in Barbary, Travels, p, 140. 
“ Beans,—after they are boiled and 
stewed with oil and garlick, are the prin- 
cipal food of persons of all distinctions.” 
Hence Lat. puls and Eng. pulse, legumi- 
nous plants or seeds. 

IV. As a N.fem. nban Intercession, Inter- 
position, mediation, intercessory supplica- 
tion. 1 K. viii. 28, 29. Comp. ver. 
33, 35, and >on ILI. freq. occ. Psal. cix. 
7, inban “ His plea in court.” Dr. 
Randolph’s Comment, but Qu? 

b4p I. To make a separation or distinction 
between good and bad, to pronounce or ex- 
ecule judement. occ. 1 Sam. 11. 25. Ezek. 
xvi. 52. Psal. cvi.30; in which last pass- 
age Jerome and Montanus excellently 
render it dijudicavit made a judicial di- 
stinction, and our Eng. Translation ewe- 
cuted judgement. As a N. mase. plur. 
td) and cord Judges. occ. Exod. 
xxi. 22. Deut. xxxii. 31. (where the 
Vulg. judices) Job xxxi. 11 ; where see 
Scott's Note. Asa N. fem. 155 and 
mdp, Dijudication, judicial distinction, 

‘ judgement. occ. Isa. xvi. 3, xxviii. 7. 
As a N. » 55 oce. Job xxxi. 28; where 
according to some it means, Judicial, 
belonging to the judge, deserving judicial 
punishment; but the words py 817 D4 
bp, may be otherwise rendered, Lven 
this (were) an iniquity (to or before) my 
judge, and consequently to be punished 
by Him; or else *»bp may be rendered 
vocatively, O my judge! And on either 
of these latter interpretations, by his 
judge, Job could not mean any human 
magistrate, but God only; because he 
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is speaking of a secret sin. 
Note. 

ll. To judge, form an opinion on a distinct 
weighing of circumstances. occ. Gen. 
xlviii. 11. 

III. In Hith. To intercede, mediate, in- 
terpellare, ἐντυγχάνειν, as between the 
judge and the criminal, to make oneself a 
separater or mediator between God and 
man, to make intercession for others or 
oneself. Gen. xx. 7, 17. Num. xi. 2. 
1 Sam. i. 10, et al. freq. 

nba 


(See Scott's 


I. To cleave, cut, or split. occ. 2 K. iv. 39.| 


Job xvi. 13. Psal. exli. 7. Prov. vii. 23. 
As aN. np A piece split off, a fragment, 
a slice. occ. Jud. ix. 58. 1. Sam. xxx. 12. 
2 Sam. xi. 21. Cant. iv. 3. Job xli. 15. 
Like the nether t>5 mill-stone, so called 
either from breaking the corn in pieces, 
or as being itself a fragment or piece of 
stone. 

Il, In a Hiph. sense, Zo cast or fling off 
with violence, as it were a splinter in 
cleaving wood (comp. Psal. cxli. 7.), to 
split off. occ. Job xxxix. 3. 

ΗΠ. Chald. nba To serve or worship. Dan. 
iii. 12, 28. vi. 16, et al. It answers to 
the Heb. 12» ; and as 52» is applied both 
to the cultivation of the ground, and to 
the service of God, so the sense of the 
Chald. nb may seem to be transferred 
from the former to the latter. Or is not 
the Chaldee mbp rather from the Heb. 
mba to mediate, intercede, pray. Comp. 
under 75 IV. and >>5 fir. As a N. 
ynbp Service. So LXX λειτθργίαν. occ. 
Ezra vii. 19. 

Der. Flake, plough, (as m>2 signifies in 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic), fallow. 
Also, fleece, a flock of wool, filch, flitch. 
French, plague, a plate of metal. Gr. 
TleAsxus an axe. Lat. Falz, a sickle. 

bb 

I. To escape, flee, go or get away. Hence, 
In Hiph. Yo carry off or away. occ. 
Isa. v. 29. 

Il. In Kal, 70 escape, be delivered, from 
evil. Job xxii. 7. Also, In [Κα] and 
Hiph. To deliver, cause to escape, from 
evil or danger. Psal. xvii. 13. Ixxi. 4. 
Ixxxii. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 2. As a N. mase. 
bp One who hath escaped. Gen. xiv. 13, 

etal. freq. As Ns. fem. nob Escape, 

᾿ς deliverance. Gen. xlv. 7. 70" The same. 
Also, A number of persons escaped. Gen. 
Xxxii. 8. 2Sam. xv. 14. 2 K. xix. 30, 
et al. freq. 
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III. To bring forth, to be delivered (as we 
likewise say in English), Vulg. peperit. 
occ, Job xxi. 10. Comp. Mic. vi. 14, 
and δ, and see Bochart, vol. ii. 291, 2. 

IV. In Josh. xv. 27, we meet with a town 
or place called ἰοῦ m3, probably from a 
temple there dedicated to the Heavens, 
under the notion of delivering females of 
their young. So the first of the Orphic 
Hymns is addressed to the goddess Ipo4u- 
ease or the Door-keeper ; and as it is per- 
haps the most ancient monument extant 
of the adoration paid to the Deity who 
was supposed to preside over child-births, 
and whom the Romans afterwards called 
Juno Lucina*, or Diana Lucina, the 
reader may not be displeased with seeing 
a literal translation of it in this place.’ 


“ To Prornyraa, the Incense+ Srorax. 


‘Hear me, Ὁ venerable goddess, demon 
with many names, aid in travail, sweet 
hope of child-bed women, saviour of fe- 
males, kind friend to infants, speedy de- 
liverer, propitious to youthful nymphs, 
Prothyrea, key-bearer, gracious nou- 
risher, gentle to all, who dwellest in the 
houses ofall, and delightest in banquets ; 
Zone-looser secret, but in thy works to 
all apparent! Thou sympathizest with 
throes, but rejoicest in easy labours, {.11]- 
thyia, in dire extremities putting an end 
to pangs ; thee alone parturient women 
invoke, rest of their souls, for in thy 
power are those'throes that end their 
anguish, Artemis (or Diana), Ilithyia, 
revered Prothyrea. Hear, immortal 
dame, and grant us offspring by thy aid, 
and save, as thou hast always been sa- 
viour of all.” ‘ 

Der. To flit, fleet, swift, fleet of ships, 

Cara Also, pelt, pellet. Qu? 
qb 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to be nearly the same as that of 
the Latin falcio, which may be a deriva- 
tive from it, namely, to support, sustain, 
or the like. Hence perhaps also by trans- 
position, Lat. daculus a staff. 

I. As a N. 96 A staff, “a stick with 
which a man supports himself in walk- 
ing. Johnson. occ. 2 Sam. iii. 29. 

* See Boyse’s Pantheon, p. 32, 72; Terent. Andr. 
act. iii. scen. i. lin, 15; Horat. Carm, lib. iii. ode 
xxii. lin. i. 4; et Carm, Sec. lin. 13—17. 

+ It is used in some uterine disorders—in which 
cases it is said to be a great restorative and 
strengthener.” Dr. Quiney’s Dispensatory. 

¢ See Lexicon under 1. 


? 


γῦ9---οὐθ 


I]. As aN. 75n A distaff, which supports 
the flax in spinning. occ. Prov. xxxi. 19, 

Ill. Asa N. 4p A district, tract, region, 
so called “‘ because measured by a’ staff 
or pole.” (Bate) as it is likewise ban, 
because measured by a cord. Comp. un- 
der bar I. 4. Neh. iii. 7, & al. freq. 

Der. Lat. fulcio, to support, fulcrum, ful- 
ciment, 

ὉΡῈ 

In general, 76 make level or even. 

I. Zo make level, even, or smooth, as a 
way. occ. Ps. Ixxviii.50; (where Sym- 
machus διεσρωσε he strowed, levelled.) 
156, πανὶ Jaws. se 

11. Zo weigh exactly, as by bringing the 
beam of the balance to a ζαὶ It occurs 
not as a V. simply in this sense, but 
hence as a N. 0dn The beam of a balance, 
occ. Prov. xvi. 11. Isa. xl. 12; in both 
which passages it is distinguished from 
the man scales or basins. 

III. To weigh mentally, balance, adjust, 
contrive. occ. Psal. lviii. 3, ἘΞ.) pon 
podan Ye adjust, contrive, the violence 
of your hands. Vulg. concinnant, they 
adjust. Comp. Ps. xciy. 20. 

Hence perhaps Greek waAaccw to form, 
model, contrive. 

IV. To weigh mentally, ponder, consider. 
occ. Prov. iv. 26. v. 6, 21. 

The above cited are all the passages in 
which the Root occurs. 

POD.ec > 

I. Occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hith. 
To tremble, have a tremulous motion. So 
the LXX σάλευονται, and Vulg. concu- 
tiuntur, are shaken. oce. Job ix. 6, Who 
shaketh the earth out of her place, ny 
pxvan» and the pillars thereof tremble. 
The pillars of the earth here mentioned 
are the columns of the celestial fluid by 
which 7 2s supported, and which are 
called tow ny pillars of the heavens, 
Job xxvi. 11. (which see.) * Several 
learned men have taken Job ix. 6, to re- 
fer to the ordinary progressive rotation 
of the earth in its orbit by the tremulous 
motion of those celestial pillars; and 1 
was once myself of the same opinion, but 
now rather apprehend that the text re- 
lates to that concussion of the heavens 
which accompanies, and is perhaps the 
most usual cause of, an earthgua te See 


¥* Bate’s Answer to Modest Apology, p. 56, &c. ; 
Catcott on the Creation, p. 59. Comp. Spearman's 
Enquiry into Philosophy and Theology, p- 203, 
207, edit. Edinburgh. 
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Scott on the place, and comp. Isa. xiii. 13, 
which likewise in its physical sense seems 
descriptive of an earthquake. AsaN. 
fem. nyy>p Tremour, terrour, Job xxi. 6. 


Ps. lv. 6; where Symmachus φρικὴ hor- Ὁ 


rour, & al. As a N.fem.in Reg. nyvan 
Terribleness. oce. Jer. xlix. 16. 

II. Asa N. fem. nxn 4 shaker, trembler; 
an obscene priapean figure made for the 
Heathen mows or Venus, and mentioned 
1 K. xv. 13. 2 Chron. xy. 16. The 
Vulg. renders it in the former text by 


simulachrum turpissimum a most filthy 


image, and still more plainly in the latter 
by simulachrum Priapi an image of Pri- 
apus. By Priapus (ὩΣ 7 or a8 4D the 
Sructifying form or father) they meant 


the generative power of the heavenst, _ 


and by making the n¥d>an for mw or 
Venus, it seems Maacha intended to ac- 
knowledge the heavens as the original 
independent cause of fecundity in men 
and animals, and perhaps as the agents 

from whom she expected the promised 
Saviour or Deliverer. Comp. Ww un- 
der ows IV. 

In the temple of Venus, at Nazus, in Si- 
cily, peyara adore avexerrot; and the 
abominable Greek and Roman Phallus, 
which was carried in procession in ho- 
nour of several idols, particularly of 
Bacchus and Osiris δ, appears to be from 
the same Heb. Root, and perhaps was of 

‘the same form, as the ny¥dHn. ‘|| Nor is 
it at all incredible that Queen Maacha 
should dedicate such an image to wr, 
or even worship it, when we consider the 
shocking indecencies of this kind, into 


+ So Orpheus in his Hymn to Πρωτογονοὸς or the 
First-begotten (by which, with all due respect to 
Vossius’s learning, I think he meant the misture of 
light and spirit when first in action, see Gen. i. 2, 3, 
as appears from the epithets he gives him of d&guy 
double-natured, αἰθεροπλαγκτον ether-revolving, woyern 
egg-brooding, see under FM, χρυσεαισιν ἀγαλλόμενον 
wrepuyecory erulting with golden, i, 6. luminous, wings, 
λαμπρὸν xywy Paoe αγνον bringing the clear and splendid 
light) calls him TIFIHTION avaxte, PRIAPUS the 
king, and also, τσολύσπορε, seed-abounding, and Teve- 
σιν μακάρων ϑγήτων τ᾽ ἀνθρωπων, Genitor of Gods and 
mortal men. See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. 
lib. ii. cap, 7. 

t See Bochart, vol. i. 525. 

§ See Vossius De Orig. et Prog, Tdo!. lib. ii. cap. 
14, and 74. "8 

|| Hutchinson’s Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 461. 
Conformity of the East Indians with the Jews, &c. 
ch. vii.; Potter’s Antiquities of Greece in the Ac- 
count of the Dionysia, vol. i. p. 347; Pierit Hiero- 
glyph. in Sor, p. 324; Calmet’s Dictionary in 
Priapus. : ‘ 
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which even the women of other countries, 
both in ancient and modern times, have 
been drawn by the bait of sensual plea- 
sure, and by a mad enthusiastic zeal in 
the service of their idols. For instances 
which I do not choose to transcribe, the 
reader may see Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 48 ; 
Varro in Augustin. De Ciy. Dei, lib. vii. 
cap. 21, p. 136, edit. Bened. cited in Le- 
land’s Advantage and Necessity of the 
Christian Revelation, vol. i. p.177, 8vo.| 
Note; Hamilton’s New Account of the 
East Indies, vol. i. p. 152, 379; and 
Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. 
Ρ. 344, 347. 
From this Root seems also to be derived 
Pallas, one of Minerva’s names, whom 
the Egyptians affirmed to be the air 
(others the ether); hence she is asserted 
by the ancients to be the mother of Apollo 
(the solar light) by Vulcan (the fire), is 
surnamed γλαυκωπὶς * blue—or azure- 
eyed, from the azure colour of the air or 
heavens, and affirmed to have power over 
the thunder as well as Jupiter 1. 
wp 
f, In Hith. To roll oneself, asin dust or ashes. 
occ. Jer. vi. 26. xxv. 34. Ezek. xxvii. 30. 
Mic. i. 10; where for »nwbpnn of the 
printed editions, the Keri, and six of Dr. 
Kennicott’s MSS. now, as three more did 
originally, read *wbpnn, which the sense 
seems to require, and which is the word 
_ in Jer. vi. 26. In Jer. xxv. 34, it is 
used in this sense, though without either 
_ BS or HY; so the Vulg. supplies cinere 
ashes. Comp. under ἼΒ III. andy I. 
il, As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. »w>5n» ren- 
dered Balancings, as if it were written 
»DbHn, from 04 to balance, but it rather 
seems to mean involutions, convolutions, 
occ. Job xxxvii. 16, Dost thou understand 
ay whan dy concerning the convolutions 
of the cloud. i. e. the rolling together of 
vapours so as to form a cloud. Mr. 
Hutchinsont,and from him several learned 
“men, have referred these words to the 
Sormation of the gross or dense grains of 
air by an involution or accretion of atoms ; 
but though such an zrvolution must ne- 
cessarily take place in order to carry on 
* So Phornutus Megs τῆς Αθηνας. Evor δὲ φασιν 
τοιαυτὴν αὑτὴν σαρεισαγεσθαι, δια τὸ τὸν ἀερα γλαυκὸν 
εἰναι. See Clarke’s Note on 1]. i. lin. 206. 
, t See Vossius De Orig. &c. lib. ii. cap. 42, and 
84; and Gyraldus De Diis Gentium, p. 326, 7. 
+ See his Moses’ Princi p- part. ii, p. 125, 6, and 


Bate’s Philosophical Principles of Moses asserted 
and defended, p. 27. 
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the various operations of nature, yet as 
Elihu in the immediately preceding words 
appears to have alluded to the rainbow, 
so I should think that the words before 
us relate to the visible and obvious phe- 
nomenon above mentioned, even as WDD 
ay in Job xxxvi. 29, denotes the spread- 
ings of the clouds, as of a tent. 

Hence Greek wAaccw to smear or daub 
over, eutras cov andxaranrracua, whence 
Eng. plaster, cataplasm. 

tp Chald. 

AsaN. 4 mouth, aperture. occ. Dan. iv. 28. 
vi. 17, 22. vii. 5. The Targums fre- 
quently use 115 in the same sense. 

435 

Occurs not as a V. so the ideal meaning is 
uncertain, but it seems nearly related to 
pip to be delicate. As a N. 335 Some de- 
licate spice, gum, or ointment. So the 
LXX render it by Mugwy or Kacias, 
and Vulg. by Balsamum. Once, Ezek. 
xxvii. 17. 

ΓΞ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, Π. 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, Zo turn, turn 
oneself. Gen. xxiv. 49. Exod. ii. 12. 
xxxii. 15. Num. xiv. 25. Deut. i. 7, 
& al. freq. So the LXX frequently ren- 
der it by sgegw, amoscedu, επισρεφω. 

This Verb is joined with my the day or 

day-light, and denotes its turning to- 
wards the opposite hemisphere. See Jer. 
vi. 4. Ps. xc. 9. any m38> Af the turn or 
return of the evening, or rather, when it 
(that particular place of which the wri- 
ter is speaking) turned, or turneth, to- 
wards the evening. Gen. xxiv. 63. Deut. 
xxiii. 11. So pa n> when the morning 
returned, or when it (the place) turned 
to the morning. Exod. xiv. 27§. In Kal, 
Transitively, Zo turn, turn away, avert. 
Zeph. 11, 15. So Vulg. avertit. In 
Hith. Zo turn, both in a transitive and 
intransitive sense. 1 Sam. x. 9. Jer. xlvi. 
5. xlix. 24, 

Hence the Latin panitet, whence Eng. 
penitent, penitence, &c. French repentir, 
Eng. repent, repentance. 

II. With dss or > following, To turn to, or 
towards, to look at, or towards, to have 
respect to. Ley. xxvi. 9. Deut. xxxi. 20. 
2 Sam. ix. 8.1 Καὶ. viii. 28. Job xxxvi. 21. 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 16. Isa. χῖν. 22. Jer. ii. 27, 
& al. 

IfT. As a N. fem. 735. The corner or angle 


§ See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. pt. ii. p. 
165—9, 254—5. 
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of an altar, building, &c. where it turns 
towards another aspect, q. d. The turn or 
turning. Exod. xvii. 2. Ps. exviii. 22. 
Prov. vii. 8. Job i. 19, & al. freq. Also, 
The corner-stone, ‘the stone that unites 
the two walls at the corner.’’ Johnson. 
Zech. x. 4. Comp. Isa. xxviii. 16. Me- 
taphorically, Syn mya Corner-stones of 
the people, Ἀκρογωνιαιοι, i.e. Chief or 


principals of the people, as the corner-|. 


stones are in buildings. Jud. xx. 2. Isa. 
xix. 13. Zech. x. 4. 2 Sam. xiv. 38; 
where Symmachus μεγαλθς great ones. 
Comp. Eph. ii. 20. 1 Pet. ii. 4, 6, 7, and 
see Greck and Eng, Lexicon in Axgoyw- 
vias. Plur. msn “ Jowers, properly 
such as were erected at the angles of 
walled cities.’ Zeph. i. 16. iii. 6. 

mip 3 The key-stone, as of an arch, 
where both sides of the arch meet, and 
which looks or is turned towards both. 
oce. Job xxxviii. 6, Upon what are its 
bases sunk, and who laid nx5 128 the 
key-stone thereof? Comp. Ps. xxiv. 2. 
civ. 5. exxxvi. 6. Prov. viii. 27. 

IV. Asa N. masc. plur, 5 The surface 
of whatever has several faces or aspects, 
as of the chaotic mass, the heavens, the 
earth, a place. See Gen. i, 2, 20, 29. 
xxiii. 17, 19. Exod. xiv. 2. — Num. 
xxiii, 28. 1 K. vi. 3. It is translated 
edge, as of an iron instrument, Eccles. 
x. 10; but seems strictly to denote the 
sides. The French Translation renders 
it la lame the blade. It is often used 
(in plur.) for the face of a man, and 
sometimes for that of a brute, plainly on 
account of the several profiles of which 
they consist, and which look different 
ways. See Gen. iv. 5. xi. 28. Exod. 
xxxiv. 29. Ezek. i. 10. Amos vy. 19. 
Sometimes 291) means several or many 
Jaces, See Gen. xxx. 40. Exod. xxv. 20. 
Lev. ix. 24. x. 3. Num. xiv. 5. xvi. 22. 
Ezek. i. 6, 10, 15, & al. freq. And as 
the faceis what we principally distinguish 
human persons by, hence 135 is used for 
the person or persons of men, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 11. Deut.i. 17. Prov. xxviii. 21. 
Lam. ν. 12. Ezek. vi. 9. χχ. 43. xxxvi. 31. 
—for the person or presence of God. See 
Exod. xxxiii. 11, 14, 15, 20, 23.. Ps. 
xi.7. It is translated Anger, Ps. xxi. 9. 
Lam. iy. 16; but does not appear ever 
to have this signification. Ainsworth, in- 
deed, in his Note of Ps. xxi. 9, cites se- 
veral passages to prove that face is in 
Heb. used for anger, but none of then 





come up to his point. I would, there- 
fore, rather render the word, of thy pre- 
sence, according to Fenwick, ‘ Soon as 
thy presence shallappear.”’ In Lam. iv. 16. 
topen ΣΡ 5 may be translated, The 
presence of Jehovah (was) their portion. 
So LXX ΤΊΙροσωπὸν Kugis μερις avlwy. 

Hence the Welsh Pen a head, and so a 
hill. ‘* Many mountains and hills have 
received their name from the British Pen. 
Pen (the head) is so well known to be 
used for hills, saith E. Lhwyd, that little 
need be said; not only Penigent and 
Pendley in Lancashire are supposed to 
be thence derived, but also the Appennine 
mountains of Italy, by Camden and 
others.” Richards’s Welsh Dictionary. 
To the above derivations we may add the 


Pennine Alps. See Bochart, vol. i. 678. 


Thus likewise Penrith in- Cumberland, 
means ved head or hill, the ground there- 
abouts, and the stones of which it is 
built, being both reddish. So the si- 
tuation of Pendennis, &c. answer to the 
meaning of the word Pen*. 

V. As a Particle, > being prefixed, 399 li- 
terally, To or Lefore the face. ὶ 

1. Before, in presence or sight of. Exod. 
vii. 10. Deut. iii. 18, & al. freq. 

2. Of time, with a N. Before. Amos i. 1. 
Zech. viii. 10. With a V. Before that. 
Gen. xiii. 10. 

VI. ton Within, inner. See Root to3p. 

VII. 70 advert, or look to or after, to pro- 
vide, prepare. So the LXX render it by 
emibacrouas and closuatw, Theodotion by 
oxevatw and εἴοιμαζω, and the Vulg. by 
paro, preparo. It occurs in this sense 
Gen. xxiy. 31. Lev. xiv. 36. Ps. Ixxx. 10. 
Isa. xl. 3. lvii. 10. Ixii. 10. Mal. iii. 1. 

VIII. To turn this way and that, as a person 
in great distress, not knowing, as we say, 
which way to turn himself, according to 
that description of Virgil, Ain. iy. lin. 
285, 6. 


Animum nune huc celerem, nunc dividit 
illuc, 
In partesque rapit varias, perque omnia versat. 


So the LXX excellently, e&y7opy5yy. oce. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 16. 





As a Particle 15. denoting a dubious or 


uncertain state of mind, turning from one 
object to another, Lest, lest perhaps. for 
Jear that. See Gen. xix. 19. Exod. 


* See more in Introduction to Camden’s Britannia 
by Gibson, p. xix. edit. 1695, and in Bp. Nichol:on’s 


Hist. of England, vol. i, p. 6 . oie 
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xxxiv. 15. Isa. xxxvi. 18. Lev. x. 7. 
Gen. xxvi. 9, Jud. xv. 12. In Job 
xxxvi. 18, Take heed, or the like, is un- 
derstood before 18, as it often is before 
My in Greek. Comp. Exod, xxxiy. 15. 
2 K. x, 23. Isa. xxxvi. 18. 

IX. As a N. jas A wheel, from its turning. 
Exod. xiv. 25, & al. In Prov. xx. 26, 
the punishment inflicted on the wicked 
is denoted by the threshing wheel, which 
beats out the corn and cuts the straw in 
pieces. Comp. Isa. xxviii. 27, and Bp. 
Lowth’s Note. The word is sometimes 
written with 1 inserted after the ἐξ, ,p)s, 
1 K. vii. 30,32, & al. as if it were form- 
ed from Root 78) with » for the first radi- 
cal, like Dans from 5a’, Hence Gr. Aryvy 
a wheel-carriage. 

X. As aN. mase. plur. ἘΠ (formed with 
an initial n, as ON, ἘΞ, &c.) 
Turned cakes. occ. Ley. vi. 14, or 21; 
where LXX ἑλικταὰ rolled. 

#22 occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N, masc. plur. O25 
(once written 23, Prov. ili. 15.) Mag- 
nets, loadstones, or according to others, 
pearls. The following are all the pass- 
ages wherein the word occurs. Job 
xxviii. 18. Proy. iii, 15. viii. 11. xx. 15. 
xxxi. 10. Lam. iv. 7. 

Mr. Hutchinson*, and from him several 
learned men, have supposed the word to 
signify loadstones or magnets, and it must 
be confessed, that tO»»3p seems a very 
proper and descriptive name for them, 
from that remarkable property of con- 
stantly turning, when at liberty, their 
poles north and south; and it is even 
probable that some of the ancient eastern 
nations, particularly the +Jews, Phani- 
cians, and Arabians, to whom we may 
add the t Ph@acians, and ὃ Chinese, were 
acquainted with the polarity of the load- 
stone, and with its uses in navigation. 


* See his Works, vol. iv. p- 121—123, and 
vol, xi. p. 351; the Rev, Mr. Cooke’s Enquiry into 
the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, Temples, 
ἅς. p. 23—28, 2d edit.; and Bate’s Crit. Heb. on 
the word. j 

+ See Hyde’s Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 495, 6, edit. 
Oxon. 1700. 

+ See Homer's Odyss. lib. viii, lin. 556—63. 

§ “ The use of the magnetic needle has been so long 
known to the Chinese, that they have no records 
or notion of its origin.” Cooke’s Enquiry, p. 23, 
24. It “ seems now generally agreed on all 
hands, that they (the Chinese) have had the use of 
the mariners compass, of gunpowder, and the art of 
printing, for many centuries.’ Complete System of 
Geography, vol. ii, Pp: 232. 
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But on the other hand, the contexts in 
several of the above passages, where the 
ἘΠΕ are mentioned with gold, silver, 
precious stones, and other things of great 
value, make it difficult to suppose but 
the 0°35 also must denote something of 
a similar kind. Accordingly the learned 
Bochart (vol. iii. 681—692,) maintains, 
in an elaborate Dissertation on this sub- 
ject, that to» signify pearls, and re- 
marks that hence the words [ivva, Pinna, 
mivvives λιβός, wivvinoy are retained in 
Greek and Latin, either for the pearl- 
oyster, or for the peart itself. 

Aquila renders the word in Job by wegs- 
Crerra, things to be looked at, conspi- 
cuous, illustrious, plainly referring to the 
meaning of the V. m3; and it is shewn 
by Boehart that pearls were estimated at 
a very high rate, not only by the Jews, 
but by the Romans, and even by the 
Medes, Persians, and Indians. 

The Rev. Mr. Costard, in his History of 
Astronomy, p. 64, says, ‘it does not ap- 
pear that the Arabians or Jews knew any 
thing of the magnet’s attractive virtue, 
but from the Greeks; and that it (the 
magnet) is no whiere mentioned in Scrip- 
ture.” But as the same learned writer 
at p. 63, gives us such an account of the 
magnet or loadstone as may, on the con- 
trary supposition, throw considerablelight 
on several passages of Scripture, where 
the "1 are mentioned, and very much 
reconcile us to Mr. Hutchinson’s inter- 
pretation of that word, I shall here present 
it to the reader. ““ The first and best sort 
of these stones comes out of the Last In- 
dies, from the coast of China and Bengal, 
and is of an zron or bloody colour. These 
stones are very massy and weighty, and 
will lift up their own weight of iron or 
steel, if the stone itself doth not exceed a 
stone weight. These are the finest sort, 
and are commonly sold in the East Indies, 
where they grow, for their own weight in 
silver. There is another sort, of a reddish 
colour, found in Arabia and the Red Sea, 
growing broad or flat, like a tile or slate. 
This sort is not so heavy as that of China, 
but is said to be near as good, and its 
virtue to continue long on the compass 
or needle that is touched with it.” Thus 
Mr. Costard, whose account of the colour 
of the magnet confirms what Mr. Hut- 
chinson remarks on Lam. iy. 7, in proof 
of his opinion that 0°3"1p signifies mag - 
nets. “ Its (the loadstone's) colour, says 


Ὧ29 


he, is described, Lam. iv. 7, by i078 
Jflesh-coloured, ruddy, as it is when dug, 
and more approaching black, as flesh ; 
and many of those stones are, when each 
of them are dried, and their parts con- 


tracted, of the colour of reddish clay.”| 


Thus it is said in the text referred to, 
Her Nazarites were purer than snow, 1n¥ 
they were whiter - milk, TOYY IDIN 
they were more ruddy in bodythant> 3.8, 


that is, while their skin was whiter than’ 


snow, the flesh which appeared under it 
was of a finer, brighter red than magnets. 
So that this text, which formerly thought 
the strongest objection to Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s explication, turns out, according to 
Mr. Costard’s description of the oriental 
magnets, a manifest confirmation of it. 
Comp. Cant. v. 10. My beloved (is) 
min) ΠΝ white and ruddy, “ as a beau- 
tiful face is, the fairness of the com- 
plexion shewing the perfection of the 
flesh-colour under it.” Bate, Crit. Heb. 
Job xxviii. 18. dnd the wn of wisdom (is) 
_ above 28. This, says Mr. Hutchin- 
son, expresses ‘‘ the condition which makes 
iron and other things follow it— Attrac- 
tion.” And indeed, ‘‘ the *loadstone was 
_ in all ages known to have the property 
of attracting iron. Thales, amazed at so 
constant an effect, thought that stone had 
a soul. Plato, Aristotle, and Pliny have 
mentioned the same attraction.” But still 
the context in Job plainly relates not to 
the attractive force, but to the great va- 
fue of wisdom. I would therefore submit 
it to the reader’s judgment, whether we 
should not with Schultens rather explain 
jwn in the above text, of the draught in 
the balance, ὅλκη, i.e. the weight, or 
price, of the loadstone. We have al- 
ready seen, from Mr. Costard, how dear 
magnets are in the East, and they pro- 
bably were much dearer in the time of Job. 
15 
Occurs not as.a V. in Heb. but the idea 
evidently is Within, inner, interiour. As 
Ns. 05, fem. 7098, plur. orn38, In- 
ner, the inner part, intertour. See 1 K. 
vi.29, 18. Ley.x. 18. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. 
So 05, fem. 10935, plur. fem. M12). 
See 1 K. vi. 27, 36. vii. 12. 2 Chron. 
iv, 22. 
Ps. xly. 14, The hing’s daughter is all glo- 
rious 1023 within, 1. 6. within the litter, 


palanquin, or vehicle in which she rode. 


* Nature Displayed; vol. iv. p. 254, English 
edit, 12mo, 
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See Harmer’s Outlines, p. 125, and Ad- 

ditions, No. 6. δον. 
pap 
In Hiph. To make delicate, educate deli- 

cately. So the LXX κατασπαῖαλα and 

Vulg. delicatc—nutrit. Once, Proy. 

xxix. 21, The word is used in Chaldee, 

Syriac, and Arabic, in the same sense. 
Der. Banquet. 


ὉΞ 

I. 70 diminish or be diminished. Sothe LXX 
ὠλιγωθησαν, and Vulg. diminute sunt, 
Symmachus εζελειπὸν have failed. oce. 
Ps. xii.2. As a N. masc. plur. ἘΞῸΞ 
Small shreds, stripes, or the like. occ. 
Gen. xxxvii. 3, 23, 32. 2 Sam. xiii. 
18, 19, Da Mina A coat of pieces, i. 6. 
made of pieces, stripes, or threads of divers 
colours. So in Gen. the LXX σοικιλον, 
and Vulg. polymitam varicoloured, em- 
broidered. . 

II. Asa N. fem. in Reg. nop A small par- 
cel or quantity. occ. Ps. xxii. 16. 

III. Chald. As a N. 0b, emphat. spb, 4 
piece, a part. oce. Dan. y. 5, 24. 

IV. pbs, see Root Dax. 

Der. Piece, and Gr. σαάσσειν, and Eng. 
patch. : 

ΔῸΒ ᾿ 

I. To divide, dissect. It often occurs in 
Chaldee in this sense. As aN. fem. 7308 
A broken ridge, consisting of many di- 
stinct hills. It is used as a proper name, 
Pisgah. Num. xxi. 21, & al. 

II. To divide, distinguish, view, or consider 

distinctly, occ. Ps. xlviii. 14, The LXX 
rendering it by καϊαδιελεσθε divide, and 
the Vulg. by distribuite distribute, pre- 
serve the idea, ἡ 

ΠῸΒ 

I. With Sy over following, To pass or leap 
over by intervals. occ. Exod. xii. 13, 
23, 27. In Exod. xii. 23, the LXX 
render it by παρελευσεῖαι shall. pass by, 
and Vulg. by transcendet shall pass 
over; and in the two other verses by 
transibit shall go or pass over. 

Hence perhaps Latin passus, French 
passer, and Eng. to pass. Also, French 
un pas, and Eng. pace, 

If. Asa N. nop The passover. 

1. The paschal lamb. Exod. xii. 11; where 
rine» ὑπερξασις the passing over, Vulg. 
Phase, id est, transitus, Phase, i. e. the 
passover, & al. freq. This sacrifice was 
ordained on occasion, and in memory of 
Jehovah's passing over the houses of the 
Israelites when he slew the first-born of 














TDS) 
Egypt (see especially Exod. xii. 27), and 
as a prefiguration or type of our deliver- 
ance, by the true passoyer or paschal 
lamb. See 1 Cor. y. 7, and comp. John 
xix. 36, with Exod. xii. 46. 

2. It denotes the whole paschal feast, or the 
feast of unleavened bread, including the 
passover. 2 Κα. xxiii. 21, 22,23. Comp. 
2 Chron. xxxy. 17, 18; and Luke xxii. 

1, where the feast of unleavened bread 
is in like manner called πασχα the pass- 
over. 

ΤΠ. Τὸ leap over or upon. occ. 1 Κα. xviii. 26 ; 
where the priests of Baal Ἦν inp leaped 
over or upon the altar, Vulg. transilie- 
bant leaped over, LXX διεῖρεχον ran 
over. This, together with their crying 

' aloud, and cutting themselves with knives 
and lances till the blood gushed out upon 
them, ver. 28, presents us with a scene 
very similar to what the priests of Bel- 
lona, the Roman goddess of war, used to 
exhibit, according to Lactantius, lib. i. 
cap. 21. *“ The priests of Bellona,” says 


he, “ sacrifice not with the blood of 


others, but with their own. For having 
slashed their shoulders, and holding naked 
swords in both hands, they run, they are 
transported, they rave.” 

IV. To hop, hop about, as birds. occ. Isa. 
xxxi. 5, As birds hovering, so will Jeho- 
wah of hosts protect Jerusalem (comp. 
Mat. xxiii. 37. Luke xiii. 34.), protect- 
ing, he will deliver (it), mio» hopping 
(about it) he will preserve it. So 1 Καὶ. 
xviii. 21, the image being taken from 
birds hopping backwards and forwards, 
How long do, or will, ye *nw 2y Dnpb 
trayon hop upon two boughs? Comp. 
Vitringa and Bp. Lowth on Isa. xxxi. 5. 
But Qu? And with regard to the inter- 
pretation above given, observe that where 
Homer is describing a nest of young spar- 
rows destroyed by a serpent, he adds, 
I]. ii. lin, 315, that the dam flew about 
bewailing her young ones. 


Μητηρ δ᾽ αμφιποτατο dupomern Gira Texvae 


‘V. Asa N.nop Hopping, halt, lim ing in 
one's gait, lame, “ claudus enim, dum in- 


* « Bellonz sacerdotes non alieno, sed suo cruore 
sacrificant. Seclis namque humeris, et utréque manu 
districtos gladios exserentes currunt, efferuntur, insa- 
_niunt.” Lucan alludes to the same mad devotion, 
Pharsal. lib. i. lin. 565. 


—— Tum, quos sectis Bellona lacertés 
Seva movet, cecinere Devs. 
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cedit, subsultat,” says Leigh, Crit. Sac. 
Lev. xxi. 18. Isa. xxxv. 6, & al. Asa 
V. ina Niph. sense, To be made, or become 
halt or lame. occ. 2 Sam. ivy. 4. As a 
participial N. nop Lame. occ. Prov. 
xxvi. 7. (comp. under 154) where how- 

- ever the late Dr. Hunt, in his Observa- 
tions, &c. renders the Heb. The legs fail 
mob through lameness; so making na 
Particle. 

bpp 

To hew, chip, cut with a tool. occ. Exod. 
xxxiv. i. 4. Deut.x. 1,3. 1K. v.18. 

» Hab. ii. 18. As Ns. 50a A graven’ or 
carvedimage. freq. occ. D5, plur, Db. 
The same. Deut. vii. 25. Isa. xlii.8, & al. 
It appears from Deut. vii. 5, 25, Jud. 
xvii. 3, 4. Isa. xl. 19, 20, that some of 
the graven images of the idolaters were 
like Solomon’s cherubs (1 K. vi. 23, 28.) 
made of wood overlaid with gold or silver. 
Comp. under 10) IV. 

mpd 

With a radical, but omissible, 4. See 
Sense III. 

I. In Arabic the cognate Root »5, accord- 

ing to Schultens, MS. Orig. Heb. from 

Camus, denotes, To swell with blowing or 

puffing, to blow with the mouth, puffed 

out, “ Tumuit cum flatu, tumente ore 
spiravit ;” and this seems nearly the idea 

of the Heb. 4y5, which occurs as a V. 

only in Isa. xlii. 14, mys mbyo Like a 
travailing woman | will puff. 

II. Asa N fem. myps 4 viper, from its 
remarkably puffing up itself, and blowing 
or hissing. occ. Job xx. 16. Isa. xxx. 6, 
Τ᾽ 

III. As a N. poss 4 puffof breath or wind, 
i.e. mere vanity. occ. Isa, xli. 24, Be- 
hold, ye (are) PSO worse than nothing, 
and your works yosxd than a puff of 
breath. Comp. Job xi. 20. 

bya 

To work, operate, prepare, contrive, moliri. 
Exod. xv. 17. Num. xxiii. 23. Ps. lviii. 3. 
Isa. xli. 4, & al. freq. As a N. dyn 
Work, achievement, contrivance, device. 
Deut. xxxii. 4. Job vii. 2. xxxiy. 11. 
Isa. i. 31, & al. freq. Fem. in Reg. ΠΌΡΕ 
The same. 2 Chron. xv. 7. Jer. xxxi. 16. 
Also, Hire, wages for work, Levy. xix. 13. 
Jer, xxii. 13. Ps. cix. 20. Proy. x. 16. 
As aN. mase. plur. in Reg. yan Works. 
occ. Proy. vili. 22. So as a Ν, fem. plur. 
ΓΛ. oce. Ps. xlvi. 9. 

Der. Latin polio, whence French polir, and 
Eng. polish, &c. polite, politeness. Also, » 





Oy. 
being pronounced as ng, fangle, whence |. 
new-fangled. 
Ova 


To smite, ppv agitate by turns, strike 
or smite alternately or repeatedly. 

I. As a Ν, yp An anvil, from being so 
struck. As Virgil, Ain. viii. lin. 419, 


Validique incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum. 





Under their sturdy strokes the anvils groan. 


"006. Isa. ΧΙ, 7. 

Il. As aN. ys The foot, which alternately 
strikes the ground. See Ps. xvii. 5. exi. 5. 
Cant. yii. 1. In 2 K. xix. 24. Isa. 
Xxxvii. 25, Sennacherib is introduced 
boasting, yb h2a\—and with the soLe 
of my foot I have dried up, or will dry 
up, all the canals of defence, or of Egypt. 
(Comp. Isa, xix.6.) But how with the 
sole of his foot? Vitringa is of opinion, 
that the prophet here, asin other places, 
alludes to the practice of the Egyptians, 
among whom were very commonly used 
certain hydraulic machines, called by 
him helices, which being worked and 
turned round by the sole of the foot, ser- 
ved to draw up water from canals or rivers 
for the supply of their fields and gardens, 


or to empty ditches. These helices appear | 


to have been large wheels furnished on 
the outside with steps (like our water- 
mills), by means of which the labourer 
turns the machine round with the sole of 
his foot, in order to draw up the water ; 
whilst in the mean time he lays hold on 
a stay fixed in the upper part of the ma- 
chine, and so supports himself, and thus 
avrs μὲν modmy χερσίν, ἄντι δὲ χειρῶν 
moot χρηται, uses his hands instead of 
feet, and his feet instead of hands, as 
Philo cited by Vitringa, whom see, ex- 
presses himself. Comp. under 429 II. 
But see Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. 
p. 235, ὅς, 

III. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. yb 
Wheels, or rather the felloes of wheels 
which strike the ground. occ. Jud. v. 28; 
where the LXX wodes, and Vulg. pedes 

eet. 

iv As ἃ N. yb, plur. myn A time, a 
turn, Lat. vice, French un coup, 4. d. a 
stroke. It denotes a distinct stroke or im- 
pression on the senses. Gen. ii. 23. xviii. 
32. xxvii. 36. xxxiii.3, & al. freq. Comp. 
Eccles. vi. 6. 
ye repeated, adverbially, Now—now. 
So Vulg. Nunc—nunc. Prov. vii. 12. 
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typ. mye As time ty time, as at other 

times. Num. xxiv. 1. Jud. xvi. 20. 

V. As aN. fem. plur. in Reg. ΠΟ Cor- 
ners jutting out, and ready to hit against 
any thing. occ. Exod. xxv. 12. xxxvii. 3. 
1K. vii. 30. | 

VI. As aN. [0.8 4 bell, which when struck 
las a tremulous or vibratory motion of its 
parts, and agitates the contiguous air, so 

- as to give a sound. Let the reader consi- 
der whether it is possible to frame a more 
just and philosophically descriptive name 
for a * bell. oce. Exod, xxviii. 33, 34. 
xxxix. 25, 26. 

VII. As a V. in Kal, To move, agitate, as 
the Spirit of God doth a man. occ. Jud. 
xiii. 25. 

VIL. In Niph. and Hith. To be agitated, 
disturbed. occ. Gen. xli. 8. (where LXX 
elacay iy) Ps. Ixxvii. 5. Dan. ii. 1,3. 

ws 

I. To gape, open wide, as the mouth, to which 
only it is applied. So the LXX render 
it by ἀνοίγειν, διανοίγειν, and Vulg. by 
aperio to open. occ. Job xvi. 10. xxix. 23. 
Ps. exix. 131. Isa. v. 14. 

IL. yp dyn Baal Peor, or simply ny5 
Peor, the name of an idol mentioned 
Num. xxv. 3, 5, 18. xxxi. 16, & al. to 
have been worshipped by the Moabites, 
Midianites, and apostate Israelites, and 
probably so called from the Baal or Bull 
being represented with a wide-gaping 
mouth to receive the victims, whether 
animals or children, which were burnt to 
death by the fire within +. (Comp. un- 


* Sonus est motus tremulus aéris communis, orlus 
acorpore sonoro eum concutiente per reciprocum 
tremorem sui elateris. Svwnd is a tremulous motion of 
the common air, arising from the sonorous body's agi- 
tating it by the reciprocal trembling of its elastic 
parts.”? Boerhaave, Institut. Med. § 547, edit. tert. 

+ Ovid’s Description of the Colchian Bulls, Me- 


reader no improper idea of Baal Peor. 


Ecce adamanteis Vulcanum naribus efflant 

Eripides Tauri. 
Utque solent pleni resonare camini, 

Aut ubi terrend silices furnace soluti 

Concipiunt ignem liquidarum aspergine dquarum : 

Pectora sic intus clausas volventia flammas, 

Gutturaque usta sonant. 








And as we are told by Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. that 
eta, at this time king of Colchis, used to sacrifice 
to his gods all strangers who landed in his country, 
it is very possible that this story of the brasen-footed 
bulls breathing fire (Tauri spirantes naribus iguem, 
Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 140.) might take its rise from 
some idols resembling Baal Peor, and worshipped 
with human sacrifices in that country. 





tam. lib, vii. lin. 104, &c. may afford the learned - 


tan 
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der 5ya ΠῚ. and con VIIL.) And thus 
other idols seem to have been denomi- 
nated from some part or circumstance of 
the imagery, as Baal-zebub from the fly 
accompanying the bul/; Baal-tamar from 
the palm-tree ; Adrammelech, from his 
gorgeous robe; Anammelech, from the ar- 
tificial cloud surrounding the idol ; Rim- 
mon, from the pomegranate he held in his 
hand, &c. Comp. 23111. under 5}: Son 
V. 450 VI. VIL. and πρὸ VIII. and see 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. under 55. 

Der. Perhaps Lat. porus, whence Eng. 
pore, porous, porosity. Lat. parto, aperto, 
whence aperient, aperture. 

Hh 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To let loose, to open, as the mouth or lips. 
See Gen. iv. 11. Jud. xi. 35. Job xxxv. 
16. Ps. Ixvi. 14. Isa. x. 14. 

Il. To set free, deliver. occ. Ps. cxliv. 7, 11. 
So the LXX «fers free, and ῥυσαι deliver, 
and Vulg. eripe take away, deliver. 

y¥5 In Hith. To be open, burst open, riven, 
disrupted, as the hills. (Comp. Num. 
xvi. 30. Deut. xi. 6.) occ. Hab. iii. 6, 
ἽΣ Mr wyam > And the everlasting hills 
were burst asunder, disrupted. So one of 
the Hexaplar versions excellently, διε- 
θρυξη. (Comp. Exod. xix. 18.) toy¥b is 
used in the same sense, Ps. lx. 4. 

ny 

1. To break with a noise, to crash, as the 
bones. So LXX συγεθλασαν. occ. Mic. 
iii. 3. | 

II. To break forth into a joyful sound. It is 
used either absolutely, occ. Ps. xcyiii. 4. 
—or transitively with 25 following. occ. 

- Isa. xiv. 7. xliv. 23.. xlix. 13. lii, 9. 
liv. 1. lv. 12. The Greek ῥηγνυμὶ to 


break, by which the LXX render nyp,| ἡ 


Isa. xlix. 13. lii. 9. liv. 1, is likewise used 
transitively in the two former texts. So 
the purest of the Greek writers have ῥη- 
Fas φωνὴν for breaking forth into a voice 
or cry, as Wetstein has abundantly shown 
on Gal. iv.27. And Virgil applies rum- 
pere vocem, or voces, in the same sense, 
En. ii. lin. 129, and xi. lin. 376. 

dyn 

To take off the bark, to decorticate, pill, or 
peel, occ, Gen. xxx. 37, 38. 

dy5b 

Lo break or burst open. It is applied to the 
disruption of the earth in an earthquake. 
Once, Ps. lx. 4. It is used nearly in the 
same sense in Chaldee ; and in the Tar- 
gum on Jer. xxii. 14, answers to theHeb. 
Dp to rend. Comp. ῬῊΞ under M¥5, 








ΜΈ : 
To wound, hurt. occ. Deut. xxiii. 1. 1 K. 


xx. 37, Cant. v. 7. So the LXX cuy- 
rote, and Aquila wwrwmrev. AsaN. 
yyp A wound, hurt. Gen. iy. 23. Exod. 
xxi. 25, Prov. xx. 30. 


7¥5 
1. To press hard, urge with vehemence. 


So the LXX render it by καϊαξιαζομναι, 
παραξιαζομαι, and Vulg. by vim facere. 
occ. Gen. xix. 9. 


Il. To press hard in words, urge with vehe- 


mence and importunity, to be instant. occ. 
Gen. xix. 3. xxxiii. 11. Jud. xix. 7. 
2 Καὶ. ii. 17. v. 16. So LUXX Biatonas, 
παραξιαζομαᾶι, and Vulg. compellere, 
cogere, vim facere. 


IT. In Hiph: To press on in disobedience to 


a command, to be stubborn, reniti, ανῇιξι- 
atecbas. occ. 1 Sam. xv. 23. 


IV. As aN. fem. M1¥5 A file, from its being 


pressed or rubbed against, and so wearing 
away iron, &c. occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 21. 
to) Mb literally, Arubber wth mouths, 
or, according to Bate, in his New and 
Literal Translation, &c. an edge-file (i.e. 
a file for the edges)-—-to sharpen or set 
the goad. 


Der. Lat. pressz, pressum, &c. whence Eng. 


press, pressure,compress, depress, oppress, 
repress, &c. (comp. under 795). Also, 
Sreeze, frost. 


pa 
I. In Kal, To totter, stagger, stumble. occ. 


Isa. xxviii. 7; where Vulg. impegerunt. 
So in Hiph. oce. Jer. x. 4; where Tar- 
gum ‘toy be inclined, bow down. As a 
N. pp A tottering, staggering, as of the 
knees in fear. occ. Nah. ii. 11. Thus 
Ovid, Metam. lib. ii. lin. 180. 


——subito genua intremuere timore. 


Comp. Dan. v. 6. Asa N.fem. npip 4 
stumbling, τὰ whe an offence, or stum- 
bling-block to the mind. occ. 1 Sam. xxv. 
31. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in 
Απροσκοπὸς II. 


Il. Τὸ come or bring forth. See under pb). 
Der. To pitch, fall headlong. Lat. peccare, 


whence peccant, peccable, peccability, - 
peccadillo. 


ph 
In general, T'o take notice or care of, either 


by oneself, or by another appointed to do 
so, to. visit, review, oversee. Thus the 
LXX frequently render the Verb by 
σκεπτόμῶι, επισκεπτω, συνεπισκεπτω, 
exioxomew, and the Nouns by ἐπίσκεψις, 
ἐπισκοπὴ, ἐπι σκοπός. So Aquila, Symma- 


PD 
thus, Theodotion, and another Greek 
version in the Hexapla, interpret the V. 
by επισκεπτομαι. 

I. To take notice of, attend to, have respect 
to. See Gen. xxi.l. 1 Sam, xv. 2. Ps, 
Ixy. 10. 188. xxvi. 16. Ezek. xxiii. 21. 

Il. To visit, to come or go to any one, whe- 
ther zo see or benefit, or to hurt or punish. 
See Jud. xy. 1. 1 Sam. xvii. 18. Gen. 
xxi. 1. 1.24, 25. Isa. xxvii. 3. Exod. 
xx. 5. Num. xvi. 29. Hos. i. 4. Comp. 
Jer. xxiii. 2. In Niph. To be visited. 
Isa. xxiv. 22. & al. As a N. fem. 7775 
A visitation. Job x. 12. Isa. x. 3. 

Ill. To review, muster, reckon. Exod. xxx. 

12. Num.i. 44. 1 Sam. xiv.17. In-Hith. 
To be mustered. Num. i. 47. Jud. xxi. 9, 
& al. 
xxiv. 9, 1 Chron. xxi. 5. 

TV. To look for, but to no purpose, to miss 
upon a review, to takenotice of, as missing. 
See | Sam. xx. 6. xxv. 15. Isa. xxxiv. 16. 
In Niph, To be wanting or missing upon 
a review or muster, as when a person 
does not answer to his name. Num. 
xxxi. 49. 1 Sam. xxv. 7, 21. Comp. ch. 
xx. 18, 25, 27. 

V. In Kal, Zo appoint as an overseer, to 
charge, give in charge or trust. Gen. 
xxxix.4, Num. iii. 10, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23. 
Job xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 23, & al. In Hiph. 
To place in trust, charge with the care or 
superintendence, to set over. Gen. xxxix.5. 
Ley. xxvi. 16. Jer, xl. 7. As aN. pp 
A person placed in a trust, charge, or 
ae an overseer, officer, deputy. 2 K. 

xxv. 19. 2 Chron. xxiy. 11. As a N. 
masc. plur. in Reg. ph Appoiniments, 
charges committed by God to man, for 
his regard and observance. Psal. xix. 9. 
cxix. 128, & al. freq. As a N. fem. in 
Reg. napa Oversight, superintendence, 
office, charge. So the LXX in Ps. cix. 8, 

_ emicnxoryy, freq. occ. Comp. 1 Chron. 
xxiil. 11. Or, The persons exercising such 
office, superintendents. 2 K. xi. 18. Ezek. 
ix. 1, xliv. 11. Isa. lx. 17, where see 
Vitringa. nopan na, or, as many of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read niappn— 

' Rendered, Prison, but seems rather to 
mean a house, where the poor blind king 
might be properly taken care of, and 
have such attentions as his wretched state 
required. occ. Jer. lii. 11. As aN. ΠΡ 
A deposit committed in trust or charge. 
occ. Gen, xli. 36. Lev. vi. 2, 4. 

VI. Of things, with 3 following, To commit 
to, deposit, or lay up in a place. 2 K. 
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As aN. 1ppo A muster. 2 Sam.|‘ 
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v.24; where LXX wapelelo, and Vulg. 

reposuit laid up; Jer. xxxvi. 20; where 

LXX εδωκαν guraccey gave to keep or 

to be kept, Vulg. commendaverunt com- 

mitted. Comp. Ps. xxxi. 6. Isa. x. 28. 

mpb | 

To open. It is applied to the eyes. Gen. 

xxi, 19. 2 K. iv, 35, & al. freq.—to the 
ears. Isa, xli.20. In Niph. To be opened, 

_ as the eyes, whether of the body or mind. 

- See isa.xxxy.5. Gen.iii.5,7,& al. As 

a N.npp One whose eyes are open, unob- 

structed, or clear, αὶ amass esi ὁ οφθαλ- 

μος. (Mat. vi. 22.) It it opposed to ny 
blind, and that, whether in a natural or 

spiritual sense. See Exod. iv. 11. xxiii. 8. 

Comp. Ps. cxlvi. 8. Isa. xxxy. 5. xii. 7. 

As a N. mp8 dn opening, as of a prison. 

occ, Isa. lxi. 1, But observe, that the 

LXX render mip npb by αγαΐξλεψιν re- 

covering of sight, Symmachus by Avoiw 

release, and Vulg. by apertionem opening, 
as if it were one word; and so eight of 

Dr. Kennicott's Codices, including the 

Complutensian edition, read it. Comp. 

under mp. 

ΡΞ ᾿ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies, To rive, cleave, burst, break, 
“fidit, scidit, rupit, fregit,” in Syriac, Jo 
be cloven or chapped, also to sound, crack, 
thunder,‘ scissus est, rimas egit, strepuit, 
tonuit ;” and in Arabic, To make a crack 
or snap with the fingers, to crack, sound, 
“collidendo divulsit digitos, pollicem, sci- 
licet et medium, iisque ita concrepuit, cre- 
pitare fecit, sonitum edidit, striduit.” 
Castell. . 

. As aN. fem, plur. nypp Cologuintidas, 
the fruits of the wild vine, colocynthis, or 
bitter gourd, ‘‘whoseleaves are very much 
like those of the vine, whence it might 
take the name of wild vine. The fruit, 
when ripe, is so full of wind that it dursts 
and throws its liquor and seeds to a great 
distance. And if it is touched before it 
breaks of itself, as soon as it'feels the 
warmth of the hand, ἐξ flies open with an 
explosion,and discharges its fetid contents 
in the face of him that touched it. Cels. 
Hierobot. part i. p. 393; Raii Hist. 
Plant. tom. i. p. 647.” Taylor's Con- 

‘cordance. Mr. Miller tells us this fruit 

is commonly divided into six cells, and 

that it is so excessively bitter, as not to 
be eatable*. occ. 2 K. iv. 39; from 


* Gardener’s Dictionary in Colocynthis and Cu- 
curbita, 
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which passage it appears that this fruit 
either was, or was reckoned to be, of a 
poisonous nature. ‘ It is,” says Mons. 
Boulduc, “ very purgative, insomuch that 
its operation is sometimes attended with 
excoriations of the membranes and blood.” 
And other writers inform us, ‘ in large 
doses it is so violent in its operation, that 
it has like to have been excluded the 
Materia Medica for a poison.” See New 
and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in 
CoLoguintiDaA. 
Il. As a N. mase. plur. »ypa Artificial 
knops, in the shape of wild gourds. occ. 
1 K. vi. 18. vii. 24. ‘* The brazen sea 
being asea of affliction or suffering *, had 
rows of bulls (the emblems of wrath) 
upon it. (See 2 Chron. iv. 3.)— + Be- 
tween the rows of bulls, which were 1 ten 
to a cubit, were rows of gourds of the 
wild vine, a plant of a hot, bitter, and 
poisonous quality, and said—to be deadly 
poison, 2 K. iv. 39. Such a hot, fiery 
plant was a proper emblem of the ΛΕ, 
and in conjunction with the δες a pro- 
per mark of the design of the brazen sea, 
and of the baptism they were baptized 
with in it. As these gourds from their 
hot quality (§ and from their deep flame- 
coloured flowers) were hieroglyphical fire, 
they were, with their flowers upon them, 
- engraved upon the walls of the Holy of 
Holies, 1 K. vi. 18; for fire has the ap- 
pearance of the glory of God, and this 
place was the heavens of Jehovah ||.” 
. Thus the learned Bate, in his excellent 
Enguiry into the Similitudes, &e. p. 144, 
5, 6. 


i 
‘ 
᾿ 


"8 
I. To break, rive, shatter. occ. Isa. xxiv. 19. 
See below 15 and 5555. 
Hence perhaps Lat. frio to crumble, 
whence Eng. friable, friability. Gr. ave 
fire, whence pyre, pyramid. Also, Saxon 

. Fyn, Eng. Fire. comp. Sense Π|., Lat. 
Ferrum iron (see Dan. ii. 40.) whence 
Jerreous, ferrier or farrier, JSerrugineous. 
ll. As ἃ Ν. fem. 12 A wine-press or vat, 
where the grapes are broken or crushed. 


* Comp. Heb. ii. 10. Luke xii. 50. Mat. xx. 22, 
23. Rev. iv. 6. xv. 2. 
+ Qu? Comp. 2 Chron. iv. 3. 1 K. vii. 24, 

_} i.e. I think, to the height of a cubit, so that the 
two rows of bulls took up one-fifth of the height of 
the brazen sea. 

ᾧ See Bate’s Note on 1 K, vi. 18, in his New and 
Literal Translation. 


_ || Comp. Heb. ix. 7, 24. Exod. xxiv. 10. Ezek. 
i. 26, ΩΝ, 
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occ. Isa. Ixiii. 8, Hag. ii. 16.. So the 
Vulg. in both passages toreular, and 
Symmachus in the former λήγον the wine- 
press; the LXX in the latter vroayvioy 
the wine-vat ; i.e. the vessel placed under 
the press to receive the juice. 

III. As a N. 45s The small ashes or dust 
into which the fuel is broken by the ac- 
tion of fire. Num. xix. 9, 1 K. xx. 38, 41. 
Sprinkling or covering themselves with, 
rolling or sitting in ashes, &c. were em- 
blematical acknowledgements of being 
obnoxious to the wrath of God, so of grief, 
and contrition. See inter al. 2Sam.xiii.19. 
Esth. iv. 1. Job ii. 8. xlii. 6. Jer. vi. 26. 
We find the Greeks likewise in violent 
grief sprinkling ashes (xoviv asbaroeroay) 
on their heads, and lying in ashes. See 
Homer, 11. xviii. lin.23,27 ; Odyss. xxiv: 
lin. 315, 316. 

Gen. xviii. 27, I am dust and ashes, i.e. 
mortal, and, as a sinner, liable to God's 
wrath. 

In Mal. iv. 3, Sir John Chardin supposes 
the prophet alludes to the eastern custom 
of making mortar with ashes collected 
from their baths. See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions on divers Passages, vol. i. p. 179. 

IV. In Hiph. To break, dissolve, dissipate, 
annul, as terms of purification, com- 
mands, vows, designs, counsels, thoughts, 
anger, &c. See Gen. xvii. 14. Ezek. 
xvii. 19. Zech. xi. 10. Num. xy. 31. 
xxx. 14, 16. Psal. xxxiii. 10. Num. 

- xxx. 9. 2Sam. xv. 34. Job v. 12. xv. 4. 
Psal. Ixxxv. 5. Zech. xi. 14. 

V. Ina Niph. sense, To be broken, quashed, 
abolished. occ. Eccles. xii. 5. Comp. 
under asx VI. 

VI.Chald. As aN. 15 A lot ; a Chaldee or 
Persian word, denoting the same as the 
Heb. 5113. Esth. iii. 7. ix. 24, & ἃ]. It 
seems properly to mean a small piece or 
bit of stone broken off from a larger, and 
so to be a derivative from the Heb. 45 to 
break. Haaman’s casting a lot from day 
to day, and from month to month, i.e. on 
the successive days of every month, was 
in order to discover, according to the su- 
perstition of that age and country, the 
fittest or most lucky day for putting his 
cruel designs in execution, The Persians 
still have a great notion of lucky and 
unlucky days. 

ὙΒ 1. To break or divide entirely. The 
signification is more intense than that of 
the simple word 5. occ, Ps. xxiv. 13 ; 
where Theodotion dsesyoas thou hast di- 
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vided.. In Hith. To be broken or di- 
vided entirely, or into pieces, to be shat- 
tered. occ. Isa. xxiv. 19, ΥἽΣΣ TIENT Ἢ 
The earth by breaking shall be broken in 
pieces. So the Vulg. contritione conte- 
retur, and to the like purpose Theodotion 
διασκεδάσει διασκεδασθήσεται by dissipa- 
tion shall be dissipated. 

Il. As a N. 58 4 pot or kettle, wherein 
meat is boiled, so called either because 
made of brittle Frangible ware, or because 
the meat is there in some sense dissolved, 
the oily and saline parts being in great 
measure separated from the earthy. occ. 
Num. xi. 8. Jud. vi. 19. 1 Sam. ii. 14. 
Comp. 2 K. xxiii. 11, 

9598 To break or shatter into small pieces, 
to dissolve utterly. occ. Job xvi. 12. 

875 

In Syriac signifies To run, in which sense 
it is also applied by the Chaldaizing 
Jews. See Castell, Lex. under 855 and 
mp, and Bochart, vol. ii. 868. 

I. In Hith. To run wild. occ. Hos. xiii. 15, 
Because he ( Ephraim, ver, 12.) ons pr 
nis run wild among the yelling crea- 
tures (comp. under nn VI.), i. e. among 
the dissoluteheathen who range the wild- 
erness of this world (comp. ch. vii. 8.), 
therefore an east wind shall come, &c. 
Comp. Hos. xiv. 1, and viii. 9. Asa 
N. 315 Wild, roving. So LXX aycoinos, 
Aquila wyeios, and Vulg. ferus. occ. Gen. 
xvi. 12. 

I]. As a N. 318 The wild ass, Onager (as 
the N. likewise signifies in Arabic), ac- 
cording to those questions. of the Al- 
mighty in Job, ch. xxxix. 5, Who hath 
sent out 878 the wild ass free, and who 
hath loosed the bands of sry the brayer ? 
And observe, that in the following verses, 
the animal is spoken of as one only, which 
proves 855 and 15 to be only two names 
for the same animal. Job vi. 5, Wall s>5 
the wild ass bray over the grass? & al. 
freq. The LXX generally render it by 
ovos ἄγριος or cvayeos, and the Vulg. by 
onager, the wild ass. For 5, Jer. ii. 24, 
see under MITT. Concerning the qua- 
lities of the wild ass, particularly his 

Jleetness, the reader may see the testimo- 
nies of the ancients in Bochart, vol. ii. 
868, &c. I shall add an extract of the 
account which Mons. Buffon gives of this 
animal, Hist. Nat. tom. vi. p. 164. 12mo. 
“ΤῊ Latins, says he, after the Greeks, 
have called the wild ass onager, which 
we must not confound, as some naturalists 
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and many travellers have done, withthe 

zebra—because the zebra is an animal 

of a different species from the ass. The 

wild ass is not striped like the zebra, and 

he is not by a great deal of so elegant a 

shape.—There are many wild asses in the 

deserts of Libya and Numidia, they are 

of a grey colour, and run so swiftly that 

no horses but barbs can overtake them.— 
* They go in troops to feed and drink.” 

Tom, x. p. 180, ““ Wild asses are still 

found in pretty considerable numbers in 
the eastern and southern Tartary, in Per- 
sia, Syria, the islands of the Archipelago, 

and throughout Mauritania; the weld 
asses differ from the tame ones only by 
the effects (les attributs) of indep dada 

and liberty; they are more strong and. 
nimble, more courageous and lively; but 

they are the same in the shape of their 

bodies.” 

Hence perhaps Lat. ferus wild, fera a wild 
beast, Eng. ferine, ferity, Saxon fpneoh, 
and Eng. free. 

τι ee 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To divide, separate, 
dispart. Ezek. i. 11. Gen. xxx. 40. Deut, 
xxxii. 8, & al. Proy. xvi. 28. xvii. 9, TH 
m>x—disuniteth a confidential friend. 
Comp. under ADs I. In Niph. 70 be 
divided, &c. Gen. ii. 10. x. 5. 2 Sam. 
i. 23, ἃ al. In Hith, 70 separate one- 
self, be separated, sundered or scattered. . 
Job iv. 11. xli. 8, or 17. Psal. xxii. 18. 

ΣΟΙ]. 10. 5 aee 

If, As ἃ N. fem. plur. nvm Grains of: 
corn. occ. Joeli. 17; so called, say some, 
because separate from each other, and in 
sowing dispersed and scattered: but are 
they not rather thus named from that 
state of dissolution they undergo previous ~ 
to their resurrection? See 1 Cor. xv. 36. 
John xii. 24. Hos. xiv. 7, or 8. The 
Syriac Version however uses 8N795 for. 
a grain of mustard seed, Mat. xiii. 31. 
xvii. 20. And see Pococke’s Comment ~ 
on Joel. 

III, As ἃ N. 18, fem. 758, plur. O75, 
A mule, the offspring of an ass and mare, 
so called either because + ordinarily ob- 


* Comp. Job xxiv. 5. “ Yet in Hos. viii. 9, he: 
is said to be solitary, beeause he frequents lonely 
places.” Scott’s Note on Job xxxix. 6, Comp. Isa. 
xxxii, 14. See Bochart, vol. ii. 870. 

+ I say ordinarily ; because it is by no means 
certain that the he-mule will not propagate with the 
mare, and there are said to be many instances of: 
she-mules bringing forth. But it is not known that 
the male and female mule will propagate with each 
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liged by the course of nature to a life of 
' celibacy or * separation; or, according 
to Bochart, because born of parents who 
are separated from their natural mates 
to strange mixtures. (Comp. Hos. iv. 14. 
and see Bochart, vol. ii. 231, & seq.) 
» 2 Sam. xiii. 29. 1K. i. 33. x. 25, & al. 
freq. 

Dur. Part, partition, apart, apartment, dis- 
part, depart, &c. Lat. burdo, a mule ge- 
nerated between a horse and _ she-ass. 
Also perhaps Greek wagdos, Lat. pardus, 
whence Eng. a pard (from its distinct 
spots) and (compounded with Lat. leo 
a lion) leopard. Latin fretum, and Eng. 
JSrith. Also froth, forth. Qu? And w 
being prefixed, spread. 

mp 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ. 

I. To bear or produce fruit, be fruitful. Tt 
is applied to man, Gen. i. 28, ix. 1, 7.— 
to animals, Gen. i. 22. viii. 17.—to ve- 
getables, Deut. xxix. 17, or 18. In Hiph. 
To cause to produce fruit, make fruitful. 
Gen. xvii. 20. xli. 52, & al. As a N. 
5 Produce, fruit, of man, the ground, 
animals or vegetables. See Deut. xxviii. 
4,11. Ps. xxi.11. Gen. i. 11,12. As 
a participial N. fem. mn Fruitful. occ. 
Psal. exxviii. 3. Isa. xvii. 6. xxxii. 12. 
Ezek. xix. 10, As aN. fem. nn Fruit or 
Sruitfulness. occ. Gen. xlix. 22, twice. 

Il. As a N. "8 Fruit, produce, effect. See 
Prov. viii. 19. Isa. x. 12. xxvii. 9. Hos. 

x. 13. 
᾿ Til. As a N. mase. 1b 4 young bull, and 
fem. m5 A heifer, which may be s0 called 
as being no longer calves, but fit for breed- 
ing. See Job xxi. 10. 1 Sam. yi. 7, 10. 
Psal. Ixix. 32. Comp. under “ny II. 
mB seems used in Jer. ii. 24, for a young 
Jemale dromedary, a heifer dromedary, if 


other, See Buffon, Hist, Nat. tom. xii. p. 298, &c. 
, Comp, tom. vi, p. 257, 8,12mo, “The mules pro- 
\ duced between the ass and the mare. have generally 
» been deemed incapable of generating or conceiving. 
In a former vol. of our work we gave an’ account οἱ 
a sheemule in the island of St. Domingo, which 
_ brought forth a living mule. This account is here 
_ [i 6. in Smellie’s Translation of Buffon’s Nat. Hist.] 
ὶ confirmed, and we are told that the skin of the young 
Ἷ mule is deposited in the Museum of the Royal So- 
᾿ οἰείγ. But the translator adds an instance of the 
| prolific powers of the she-mule, even in our northern 
climates.. The fact is judicially attested by the 
owner, Mr. Tullo, of the parish of Newtyle in 
Scotland, and by two of his neighbours,” Monthly 
Review for November 1782, p. 365. 
“Is not: the Lat. Mulws aud Eng. Mule in the 
same view from the Heb. ‘i or Sy¥a to cut off? 
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the appellation may be allowed for want 
of a better. And perhaps the context 
should be thus translated, ver. 23,— See 
thy way in the valley, consider what thou 
hast done, O swiftdromedary, crossing her 
ways, 12710 705‘ a heifer-dromedary 
in the-extent of the wilderness, in the de- 
sire of her animal frame (nw) according 
to the Keri, and the reading of the Com- 
plutensian edition, and of very many of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices) snifting up the 
wind of her lust.—This interpretation of 
10%, and the reading of mwas for ΖΒ). 
clear the grammar and sense of the text, 
which have been greatly confounded ei- 
ther by reading x55 (as however nearly 

. thirty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices do), or 
by supposing ΓΞ used for that word. 

IV. As aN, pas 4 nuptial or bridal bed, 
or, rather, according to the ingenious 
Mr. Harmer +, the palanquin, litter, or 
vehicle, which Solomon prepared for con- 
veying his royal dride to Jerusalem ; 
either of these might be so called from 
its expected or wished-for fruitfulness. 
So Lord Clarendon, somewhere in his 
History, speaking of a numerous pro- 
geny, calls them the offspring of a very 

Sruitful bed. occ, Cant. iii. 9. 

Der. Greek φερω, Lat. fero to bear as fruit, 
whence Lat. fertilis, and Eng, fertile, fer- 
tility. Lat. pario to bring forth, whence 
Eng. parent, parentage, &c. Perhaps 
Lat. fructus, whence French and Eng. 

Sruit, fruitful, fructify. The German or 

Scandinavian goddess Freya }, the god- 
dess of love, the Venus of the northern 
nations. “ It is from her, says the Edda, 
that the ladies have received the name 
which we give them in our language. 
She is very much delighted with the 
songs of lovers, and such as would be 
happy in their amours must sue to her.— 
The ladies are called in Danish Fruer ; 
and in ancient Gothic the word Freya 
appears to have signified the same. This 
name has a remarkable analogy to the 
following words in the French language, 
viz. frayer to engender or spawn as fishes 
do, and friand, which anciently signi- 
fied, full of desire: as also to frija, which 
in Swedish signifies to.be amorous, and 
to seek in marriage, and Friar a gal- 
lant.” To which we may add our Eng. 


+ In his Oudlines of a New Commentary on Solo- 
mon’s Song, ps 126. ; 
¢ See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol, ii. p.76, 
77, aud Note, English edit. 
090 
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Jry, ἃ swarm of young fishes, and Friday, 
i.e. Freya’s day, Veneris dies. 
ns 
I. To disperse, scatter. 
and sound nearly related to p\_ and jb, 
as thy to p>y and p>, which see. In 
Arabic the V. signifies in like manner to 
divide, separate, sever. ΤΌ occurs in the 


form of a Participle paoul masc. plur. | 
Esth. ix. 19. So the LXX deoraguevos | 


dispersed. ᾿ 

Il. As a N. 8, joined with 12 or YY, 
signifies an open village or town, consist- 
ing of houses dispersed or scattered here 
and there, and-is opposed to fortified 
towns. occ, 1 Sam. vi. 18. Deut. iii. 5. 
In this latter text villages seems to be 
the most exact rendering of the word. 


As aN. fem. plur. mip Villages. occ. | 


Esth. ix. 19. Ezek. xxxviii. 11. Zech. 
ii. 4. As a collective N. pmo Villages, 
open country. occ. Jud. vy. 7,11. So ha, 
or, according to the Keri, and the read- 
ing of many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 
mb. occ. Hab. iii. 14. “ Magna pars 


Judee vicis dispergitur, A great part of | . 
Iv. As a N. mas, plur. ores, The - 


Judea has villages scattered over tt,” says 
Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 8. 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the Root occurs. 


Der. Lat. spargo, sparsum, whence Eng. | 


asperse, consperse, disperse, &c. 
np 


I. To break forth, as a tree or plant in buds | 


- or gems, to sprout out, germinate, bud, 
flourish. See Gen. xl. 10. Num. xvii. 
5, 8, or 20, 23. Prov. xiv. 11. Cant. 


vi. 10. vii. 21. Hos. xiv. 6. Hab. iii. 17,} 


whereit is inaccurately rendered blossom ; 
for ““ Fig-trees do not properly blossom or 
send out flowers. They may rather be 
said to shoot out their fruit, which they do 
like so many buttons, with their flowers, 
small and imperfect as they are, enclosed 
within them.’ Shaw’s Travels, p. 145. 
Comp. Cant. ii. 13. On Isa. Ixvi. 14. 
comp. Ezek. ch. xxxvii. Ecclus. xlvi. 12. 
And 4rnald’s Note there. In Hiph. The 
same. Ps. xcii. 14. Also, 70 make to 
germinate or flourish. Isa. xvii. 11. Ezek. 
xvii. 24. As aN. moa The flower-bud, 
gem or germ. Num. xvii. 8, or 23. Isa. 
xviii. 5, & al. 

As a N. fem. ρίαν. mrmd Flower- 
ardens. occ. -Ezek. xiii. 20,—Ye there 
unt souls nin A> into the flower-gardens, 

Eng. marg. into gardens. These seem 
to have been places consecrated to ido- 


Il. 
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latrous worship (comp. Isa. i. 29. Ixy. 3. 
Ixvi. 17.), and probably to that of Mus 
or Venus, to whose impure rites these 
pretended prophetesses decoyed persons 
to their destruction. Varro (De Re Rust. 
lib. i. cap. 23.) informs us that places 
of this kind, in which were public stews, 
were likewise by the Romans called Flo- 
ralia Flower-gardens. To which it may 
not be improper to add, that ‘the Ludi 
Florales (or Floral Games) were a part 
of the Roman religion, celebrated by the 
direction of the Sibylline oracles, in ho- 
nour of the goddess Flora, and were ap- 
pointed by the authority of the state. 
The chief part of the solemnity was ma- 
-naged by a company of shameless strum- 
pets, who ran up and down naked, some- 
times dancing in lascivious postures, 
sometimes fighting, and acting the mi- 
mics *,” . 
Ill. To break out, germinate, as the Blains 
miraculously occasioned in Egypt by 
Moses’ sprinkling the ashes of the fur- 
nace. Exod. ix. 9, 10.—as the leprosy. 
Lev. xiii. 12, 20, ἃ al. Ὶ 


young of birds, whose feathers begin to 


twice Job xxxix. 30. Ps. Ixxxiv. 4. 
nn To break out, as the signs of pu- 
berty. It occurs not asa V. in this sense, 
but. as a collective N. nm Puberty, 
youth, Pubes. occ. Job xxx. 12. τ 

5 : 

In Syriac signifies To cut or break off. + 

I. As a N. 75 is applied to a bunch or 
small cluster of grapes broken off. So LXX 
Ῥωγας, Targ. sn) falling off, Vulg. Ra- 
cemos et grana decidentia Bunches and 
grapes falling off. occ. Ley. xix. 10. * 
Hence perhaps Eng. ΤῸ part, &c. See 
under 77. 

II. To sing or chant, as with a broken, qua- 
vering voice. occ. Amos vi. 5, ἘΞ ΘἼΞΙΤ 
Who chant or quaver to the sound of the 
Nabla. Theocritus seéms to have used 
vide, in nearly the same manner, Epi- 

gram ii. 


Me 


Buxodrnys Saves 
Daphnis the fair, who to the tuneful pipe 
Quaver’d the rustic song.———-———— 





* Jeland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Chriss 
tian Revelation, parti. chap. vii. p. 173, 8vo, Comp. 


Kennett’s Roman Antiquities, p. 288, 9. On 








Ys 


” 


shoot out and grow. occ. Deut. xxii. 6," 


mon, 


the Doric ot oka te (for weptterv) to di~ | 


ie Te 


Δαῷνις ὁ Aeuxoypws, 6 καλᾳ cugryy: MEPIZAQN © Ὶ 
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- So Horace applies the Latin V. divido, 
Carm. lib. i. ode xv. lin, 15, 





‘ataque feminis 
Imbelli cithard carmina divides, 


And from o> perhaps the dards, the 
warlike poets and songsters of the ancient 
Gauls and Britons, had their name *. 

35 

» Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 

signifies To break, rend, and our Heb. 

) word ΤῊΣ seems to be, both in sense and 

* sound, nearly related to p15, which see. 

1. As a N. top Violence, force, cruelty. 

Exod. i. 13, 14, & al. ‘The LXX ren- 
der it Pia force, and μόχθῳ cruelty. 

iI. As a N. fem. n>» The inner vail of 
the Tabernacle or Temple (2 Chron. 
iii. 14.) which broke, interrupted, or di- 
vided between the Holy Place and the 
Most Holy; the Holy Ghost this signify- 
ing that the way into the Holiest of all 
was not yet made manifest, while as the 
First Tabernacle was yet standing. Exod. 

_ ¥xXvi. 31, 33, ἃ al. freq. Comp. Heb. 
ix. 8. The LXX constantly render it by 
naramerarya Does not the Heb. name 
376 moreover intimate the typical cor- 
respondence of this vail to the body or 
flesh of Christ? For this xerareracna 

or vail was his flesh (Heb. x. 20), which 

. being rent, affords us a new and living 

_ way into the Holiest of all, i.e. into hea- 

- wen itself. Comp. Heb. x. 19, 20. ix. 24. 

. And accordingly when his blessed body 

_ twas rent upon the cross, this vail also 

(το καταπετάσμα Te ναΒ) ἐσχισθῃ was 

rent 2m twain from the top to the bottom. 
Mat. xxvii. 51. 

Der. Force, fierce, &c. Also French percer, 

and Eng. to pierce. Qu? Lat. feroz, 

whence ferocious, ferocity, break, &c. 

(comp. under pop). Also perhaps the 
. Roman Parca, a name, in their my- 

, thology, for the Fates, from their crue/ 

rigour. 

Jone 

| To rend, properly at the seam, to rip. occ. 

v. x. 6. xiii. 45, xxi. 10. 

Der. From. Qu? 

ΘΒ 

A. To part, break in pieces, as bread. occ. 

“Isa. lviii. 7, (where LXX διαθρυπτε, and 

τ Valg. frange, break.) Jer. xvi. 7, Neither 

shall they break (bread, as Ezek. xxiv. 17. 
* See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Bardus, Bochart, 


be i, 666, and Ancient Universal Hist, vol. xviii, p. 


Pad 


cae 
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Hos. ix. 4. Eng. marg.) for or to them in 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead, 
neither shall ihey give them the cup of 
consolation for their father or for their 
mother. Funeral feasts for comforting the 
mourners and relations of the deceased 
have been common among many Τ᾿ na- 
tions, both eastern and western. And 

_ observe, that in Jer. xvi. 7, the LXX 
explain the Heb. Ἰ9ὴΞ" #5) by Καὶ 8 μὴ 
xracin agros, And bread shall by no 
means he broken, and the Vulg. by Et 
non frangent—panem, And they shall not 
break bread. Thus both Translations pro- 
perly supply the word for bread. Comp. 
under wis VI. : 

Hence Lat. pars, partis, partior, whence 
Eng. part (comp. under 1 and m7), 
party, partial, partition. 

II. In Hiph. To part, divide into two parts, 
to cleave the hoof, as graminivorous horn- 
footed animals. Ley. xi. 5, 6, ὃς al. freq. 
As a N. pnp, plur. ΠῚ 3, The hoof of 
such animals, whether divided before, as 
the ox, sheep, goat, hog, &c. see Deut. 
xiv. 4,5, 6,8; or divided only behind, as 
the horse; Jer. xlvii. 3. Ezek. xxvi. 11. 
Isa. v. 28, Their horses hoofs shall be 
counted like flint. «The shoeing of horses 
with iron plates nailed to the hoof is 
quite a modern practice, and unknown 
to the ancients, as appears from the 
silence of the Greek and Roman writers, 
especially those that treat of horse medi- 
cine ; who could not have passed over a 
matter so obvious, and of such import- 
ance, that now the whole science takes 
its name from it, being called Ferriery.— 
For this reason the strength, firmness, and 
solidity of a horse’s hoof was of much 
greater importance with them than with 
us, and was esteemed one of the first 
praises of a fine horse.—For want of this 
artificial defence to the foot, which our 
horses have, Amos vi. 12, speaks of it 
as a thing as much impracticable to make 
horses run upon a hard rock, as to plough 
up the same rock with oxen.”’ Bishop 
Lowth’s Note, whose observations also 
happily illustrate Jud. v, 22. 

In Lev. xi. 4, it is justly said of the camel 
pyran ii ND he divideth not the hoof; 
for though the camel has /wo foes plainly 
distinct on the upper side of his foot, yet 


+ See inter al. Josephus De Bel. lib. ii. cap. 1, 





§1; Homer, 1]. xxiii. lin. 29, δες. Il. xxiv. lin. 665, 
802; Circumpotatio, in Cicero De Leg. lib. ii, cap. 





24, and Olivet’s note there. 
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on the under side the foot is fleshy and 
solid, except only between the two claws, 
or extremities of the toes, which are 
however united by a web like that of a 
goose *, - 

In Ley. xi. 6, it is said that the hare xb apt 
moan divideth not the hoof, i. 6. into 
two claws; for it has four on each 
foot. 

But what is the spiritual import of divi- 
ding the hoof or foot into two claws, as 
opposed both to having it solid or con- 
tmmuous, and to having it separated into 
many claws? + In the former view it 
seems to denote picking the way, clean 
and steady walking, for which qualities 
cloven-footed animals are remarkable ; in 
the latter, gentleness, inoffensiveness, as 
not being furnished with claws capable 
of tearing and wounding other animals. 

III. As a N. Dob A species of eagle, called 
by the Romans ossifraga or bone-breaker, 
because he not only devours the flesh, 
but even breaks and swallows the bones 
of his prey. Comp. Mic. iii. 3, and see 
Bochart, vol. iii. 186, and Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. occ. Lev. xi. 13. Deut. xiv. 12. 

IV. Chald. Yo divide, separate. occ. Dan. 
v. 28. D1 He (God) hath divided: thy 
kingdom nob (is) divided, parted, or 
separated, i.e. from thee. 

V. As a N. Dob, and Chald. plur. pps, 
and as a gentile or national name, 8D», 
or MDI A Persian. See Dan. v. 25, 28. 
vi. 8, 28, or 9,29. Bochart 1, and after 
him several learned men §, say, the Per- 
sians were thus called ““ from their skill 
in horsemanship. Thus Herodotus, lib. i. 
cap. 136. They instruct their children 
from their fifth to their twentieth year in 
three things only, namely, in riding on 
horseback, in shooting with the bow, and 
in telling truth. Their excellency in 
horsemanship they derived from the wise 
institutions of Cyrus ; for before his time, 
as Xenophon informs us (Cyropeed. lib. i. 
p- 16, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.) on account 
both of the difficulty of riding in Persia, 
and of feeding horses there, it was very 
unusual even to see a horse. But by 
Cyrus’s direction, as the same historian 


* See Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra on Lev. xi. 4, 
and plate ccxxxiv. 

+ Compare the Rev. Mr. William Jones’s excel- 
Jent Zoologia Ethica, p« 18, ἄς. 

Ἔ Vol. i, 224. 

ὁ Walton, Prolegom. xvi. 1; Heylin’s Cosmo- 
graphy, lib, iii, p. 141. 
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tells us, lib. iv. p. 216, the Persians 
being become horsemen, were so accas- 
tomed to riding, that no person of any 
note among them would willingly appear 
on foot. For Cyrus had made a law, 
that it should be infamous for any of ἡ 
those whom he had furnished with horses, 
to appear travelling on foot, whether the 
journey were long or short. And from 
this so sudden an alteration it was that_ 
this country was called 018, and its in-— 
habitants "ΣΟ ἽΕΙ, that'is horsemen; for in* 
Arabic p78 is a horse, and pwnb a horse- ~ 
man (as w1Qisin Hebrew), andthesame » ~ 
word signifies a Persian. Andthis is the ὥς 
reason why the name 018 Persia or Per- 
sian is never mentioned in the Books of 
Moses, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, nor in 
any that were written before the time of 
Cyrus ; though it frequently oceurs in 
those of Daniel and Ezekiel, who were 
contemporary with that prince, and in 
the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- . 
miah, and Esther, which were written . 
after his time.” ‘Thus the learned Bo- 
chart. And it is possible indeed that the 
Persians might be named D1 (by a-cor- 
ruption from Heb. wip) from their skill | 
in horsemanship ; but they could not de- 
rive this name from the discipline said 
by Xenophon, in the fourth book of his 
Cyropedia, to be introduced by Cyrus 5 
because ΘῚ the Persians are mentioned 
by Ezekiel as making part of the armies 
of Tyre, in his prophecy against that — 
city, ch. xxvii. 10, which prophecy was 
delivered in the year before Christ 588, 
at which time Cyrus was but about ter 
years of age ; whereas that prince was at 
least, forty, when he is said by Xenophon: 
to have instituted horsemanship among 
the Persians ||. For my own part, then, 
I must say with the learned Dr. Hyde J, 
that it is hard to affirm whence the bi- | 
blical names Di» and yD" had their ori- ὦ 
gin; that here there is room only for 
conjecture ; but that there are no suffi- 
cient grounds to deduce it from the Ara- — 
bic pharis a horseman, since the Persians ὦ 
are not more so than the rest of the ori- | 
entals ; and that the derivation of it from 
the oriental pars a jackall, an animal ** 


|| See Prideaua’s Connection, part i. book i. at 
the years before Christ 598, 588, 559. : 

@ Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. xxxv. p. 418, 419, edit. 
1700. 2 

** Comp. Complete System of Geography, vol. ti. pe 
173, col. i. ; Hanway’s Travels, vol. i, p, 168, 208, 375- 
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“abounding in that country, seems as pro- 

ες bable as any. Comp. under yaw IT, 

>) 

To free, set free or loose, to disengage. 

i. In Hiph. To set free or loose, to disen- 
gage, as from work. Exod. v. 4. 

Il. In Kal, To free, exempt, as from punish- 
ment. Ezek. xxiv. 14. 

ΠῚ. Yo free or deliver, from oppression or 
slavery. Jud. v. 2, Ὁ myn yrba, 


τς For working deliyerances, i. 6. from the 


” 
Se πο οι Ἢ 


. deliverances wrought, for Israel—bless 
e Jehovah. 

IV. To free, strip, make naked, as of cloth- 

- ing, or covering. Lev. xiii. 45, et al—or 
. of sacred ornaments. Lev. x. 6. xxi. 10. 

V.In Kal, 70 break loose or start aside, as 

. from: the true religion and worship. Exod. 

xxxii. 25. (where for ΠΣ ῚΞ the Samaritan 

. Pentateuch reads iy 2) ; Prov. xxix. 18, 

| Where there is no vision the people yb 

. will apostatize; where yout αποσκε- 

δασθησεται, and Vulg. dissipabitur, wild 

be dissipated or dispersed. Comp. Ezek. 

. xxxiv. 1—6. Mat. ix. 36. In Hiph. 

To cause to apostatize, to withdraw from 

» the true religion. 2 Chron. xxviii. 19. 

. Because yan he had withdrawn (some), 


ον or made apostates, 7n Judah. So the 


LXX (though they render it intransi- 
« tively). preserve nearly the true idea of 
the word, 671 aresy.amorace ano Kupis, 
. because he entirely apostatized from the 
Lord. . 


VI. To discard, reject. Prov. i, 25. xiii. 


«> 18, et al. 


VII. .Of a dangerous way, To keep clear of 
it. occ. Prov. iv. 15. 


WILL. Asa N. v9 The hair growing loose 


. and free, without being cut or shaved. 
oce. Num, vi. 5. Ezek. xliv. 20, As 
a N. fem. plur. mya Locks of hair 


growing thus freely. occ. Deut. xxxii. 42, 


T will make my arrows drunk with blood, 
And my sword skall devour flesh, 
With the blood of the slain and captive, 

_ From the hairy head of’ the enemy. 


Here as the third line plainly relates to 
the first, it will be best to refer the fourth 
to the second as a continuation of the 
same sentence.. See Vitringa on Isa. 
~ vol. ii. p. 798, col. 1. Mr. Green, in his 
Poetical Parts of the Old Testament, 
. 45, observes that there is a similar 
Hyperbaton in Isa. xxxiv. 6. Comp. 
Psal. Ixviii. 22. 
The Lexicons have given to this Root 
' the sense of revenging, and our trans- 
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lators have followed them in two pass- 
ages, Deut. xxxii. 42. Jud. v. 2. But it 
must be observed that neither the LXX 
nor any other of the Greek versions ever 
once so render it, and the best commen- 
tators entirely reject this interpretation. 

Der. Fro, fray. Also, » being sounded as 
a guttural x or gn, prance, prank, fringe. 
Lat. frango, whence frangible, infringe ; 
Eng. frank, franchise, enfranchise, &c. 
Hence likewise perhaps the * Franks (a 
German nation, so called from their 
JSreedom) who have given name to France, 
&c. ultimately had their appellation. 
Also, w being prefixed, spring. 

yp 

To break out or through. 

I. To break, break through, or down as a 
wall or fence. Eccles. x. 8. Isa. v. 5. 
Psal. Ixxx. 13. 2 K. xiv. 13. Comp. 
Eccles. iii. 3. Mic. ii. 13. Asa N. yr5 
A breach. 1 K. xi. 27. Isa. lviii. 12, 
etal. Asa N. masc. plur. sa Breaches, 
i. 6. craggy rocks or precipices by the sea 
shore, preerupta. occ. Jud. v. 17 ; where 
Eng. marg. creeks. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. iv. p. 193. 

IL. Transitively, To break through or down, 
as enemies. 2 Sam. ν. 20; where LXX 
Siexoe hath cut, ox broken, through. As 
a N. pnp A violent assailant or robber, 
grassator. occ. Isa. xxxv. 9, (“the ty- 
rant of the beasts.” Bp. Lowth.) Jer. 
vii. 11. Ezek. vii. 22. Dam. xi. 14. 

Ill. To break or burst forth with violence 
upon. Exod. xix. 22, 24. 2 Sam. vi. 8. 
1 Chron. xy. 13. 

Is not yr) pn 1 Sam. iii. 1, a vision of 
the Angel or Glory of the Lord, breaking 
forth in visible fire, light or splendour, as 
in Exod. xix. 18. xxix. 16, 17. x1.34, 35. 
Lev. ix. 23, 24. Num. xiv. 10. xvi. 
19, 42. Jud. xiii. 20. 1 K. viii. 10, 12? 
Comp. Acts xxii. 6, 1]. xxvi. 13. Rev. 
i. 14, 15. 

IV. To break or burst forth, as waters, 
2 Sam. v. 20. 1 Chron, xiv. 11. (Comp. 
Proy. iii. 10.) Job xxviii. 4. It is evi- 
dent that this ch. of Job relates to mine- 
ralogy and mining: thus then I would 
explain this difficalt verse; ὉΠ) yo A 
torrent bursteth forth from the rubbish 


* See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Franeus; Ju-- 
nius’s Etymolog. Anglican. in Frank; Sir W. 
Temple’s |ntroduction to Hist. of Eng, p. 46; An- 
cient Universal History, vol, xix. p. 370, 8vo ; and 
Henault, Abrégé Chronol, de Hist. de France, tom. 
ii. p. 994. 


¥5 
(even the torrent. of waters, >" being 
implied in bm3, tonawin which were 
forgotten, not thought of, or in one word) 
unexpectedly. By the foot (an engine 
worked by the foot, see under toys I. 
and 535 If.) they are drawn off, by man 
they are removed. As an excellent though 
undesigned comment on which passage | 
present the reader with the following 
quotation from the truly learned Mr. 
Catcott’s Treatise on the Deluge, p. 239, 
240, 2d edit. referring him to the author 
himself for further satisfaction. 

“Με, Hutchinson, in his Observations on 
the Earth (see vol. xii. of his works, 
p. 331), says, ‘it is hardly credible how 
great a quantity of water will be some- 
times flung upon miners when they come 
to break up strata of stone, that have in 
them many of these cracks, that are so 
smal] that they are scarcely discernible. 
These are indeed the natural conveyances 
of water, and when once they are opened, 
it runs incessantly. I have observed such 
an irruption of water in vast quantity out 
of stone, that, exempting those cracks, is 
much too dense and close to let any hu- 
midity pass.’ 
The vast profusion of water that some- 
times ensues the breaking up of the 
strata in coal-pits is well known to those 
who are in the least conversant in that 
affair; and what amazing quantities are 
drawn off from deep mines either by drains 
or levels, or raised by engines, is also 
well known: nay, in digging common 
wells and ponds, in places where there 
are no springs above ground, it fre- 
quently happens that such a glut of water 
issues forth as to endanger the lives of 
the workmen.” 

V. To break forth, as a child from the 
womb. Gen.. xxxviii. 29, dnd she said, 
how nv hast thou broken forth? With 
thee (be) yo the breaking forth, i. e. 
‘into a numerous offspring (according to 
Gen. xxviii. 14, under Sense VII. below), 
and she called his name 8 Pharez; 
from whom, according to the flesh, de- 
scended Christ the father of the innu- 
merable spiritual seed. 

VI. In Hith. To break away, break loose, 
as a servant or slave from his master. 
occ. 1 Sam. xxv. 10. 

Vil. To break forth, spread abroad, in- 
crease abundantly. Gen. xxviii. 14. xxx. 
30, & al. 


VU. With 5 in, upon, following, To use 


€ 


a 
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9-Ὁς Ὁ 
forcible importunity upon, press, force, 

urge. 1 Sam, xxviii. 23. 2 Sam, xiii. 27. 
2 K. v. 23. ov 

Der. Press, &c. (see under ΜΕ) Breach, 
burst, bruise. 

pnp 

I. To break, break off, or in pieces, to rend 
asunder. occ. Gen. xxvii. 40. Exod, 
xxxii. 2. 1 K. xix. 1]. Ps. vii. 3. Zech.’ 
xi, 16. In Hith. Transitively, To break 
off from ay dl occ. Exod. xxxii. 3, 24. 
Also, To be broken. occ. Ezek. xix. 12. 
As a N. ΡῚΒ Rapine, pillage. oce. Nah. 
iii. 1. Also, 4 piece, as of flesh. occ. 
Isa. Ixv. 4; but the Keri, the Complu- 
tensian edition, and eight others of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices here have pr broth, 
which reading is favoured by the LXX 
ζωμιος, and Vulg. jus. : 

Il. As a N. px) A parting of a road or 
way, a place where a road or way breaks 
off into two. So Montanus, bivio. oce. 
Obad. ver. 14. ; 

Ill. To rescue by force, or snatch from 
one’s enemies. occ. Ps. cxxxvi. 24. Lam. 
v, 8. 

IV. As a N. fem. in Reg. npran The bones 
or vertebre of the neck, so called from 
their several breaks, interruptions, or di- 
visions. occ, 1 Sam. iv. 18. 

V. Chald. To break off, cease from. occ. 
Dan. iy. 24, or 27. 

The above cited are all the passages of the 
Bible wherein the Root occurs. 

Der. Break, brack. Lat. fractum, whence 
fracture, fraction, Jragment, See also 
under ΤΊΒ. Lat. Furca, Eng. A fork. 

wns 

I. To spread, spread out or abroad, stretch 
out, expand, as the hands, Exod. ix. 29, 
33. Psal. cxliii. 6. Comp. under Ἢν Vi— 
the wings of the cherubs, Exod. xxv. 20. 
—a tent, Exod. xl. 19.—a covering, 
Num. iv. 6, 14.—a net, Ps. cxl. 6.—a let- 
ter or written roll, 2 K. xix. 14. Ezek. 
ii. 10—the dawn or grey of the morning, 
Joel ii. 2.—bones in a kettle or pan to 
dress them the better, Mic. iii. 3; or, if 
sxwo the textual reading in Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Bible be here right, as flesh ; but 
-Montanus’s Bible by Planten, 1572, 
Walton’s, Forster's, and others read 
swe2. As a participial N. wpa Some- 
what expanded or stretched out. occ. 
Ezek. xxvii. 7. Mase. plur. wan Expan- 
sions, spreading's-forth, as of the clouds 
likea tent. Job xxxvi. 29. ᾿ 

II. To stretch or reach out to another. occ. 
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Lam. iv. 4, Young children asked for 
bread, (but) mo man wb reacheth (7) 
out to them. So Targum tn, 

ΠῚ. To spread, diffuse, as a serpent its ve- 
nom. oce. Proy. xxiii, 32; where the 

' Vulg. venena diffundet shall diffuse its 
potson, and the LXX διαχειται---ὖ 105 
the poison is diffused. 

IV. To explicate, explain, expound, develop, 
unfold, somewhat which was before 
wrapped up, as it were, and hidden. occ. 
Lev. xxiv. 12. Num. xv. 34. *Neh. viii. 
8, winn Expounding or explaining, and 
giving the sense, and they caused them to 
understand the reading. So the French 
Translation interprets wpn by ils l'ex- 
pliquoient. Comp. Ezra iv. 18. 

Hence Greek φραζω, φρασιξ, and Eng. 
phrase. 

V. As aN. fem. in Reg. nun An exposi- 

tion, declaration: occ. Esth. iv. 7. x. 2. 


VI. 70 spread abroad, scatter, disperse. occ. 


Ps. Ixviii. 15. In Niph. Lo be dispersed. 
occ. Ezek. xxxiv. 12. 

VII. As ἃ N. masce. plur. in Reg. tmp The 
teeth in the wheels of the Plostellum Ρα- 
nicum (comp. under bay IV.) which se- 
parate the corn from the husk, and shat- 
ter the straw. occ. Isa. xxviii. 28; where 
observe that the Particle a with, by, is 
understood before yw, and that Mon- 
tanus renders the word by dentibus ejus, 
with his teeth. 

VIL. As a N. woe A rider, i. 6. one who 
rides distended or astraddle on a beast. 
Jer. iv. 29. Nah, iii. 8. Plur. owe 
Such riders. freq. occ. And as horses 
were the. principal beasts used for this 
purpose, the word seems generally to de- 
note horsemen, but is thought to be some- 
times distinguished from Ὁ the cavalry, 
and then to mean any other riders, as on 
mules, camels, &c. as Exod. xiv. 23, 
Then went after them ya3> ΤΙΣ ἫΞ piv 5D 
yuna) all the horse or cavalry of Pha- 
raoh, his chariots, and his riders (comp. 
ch. xv. 19.); though I would not be 
positive that these Heb. words should not 

_ be rendered, al/ the horses of Pharaoh, 
(namely) of his chariots and his horse- 
men; as at ver. 9, Pw IH) Ayo 39 Dip $5 

_ seems literally to denote all the horses of 
the chariots of Pharaoh, and his horse- 
men. There appears however nothing in 
the etymology of the word to confine it 
Ἔ See the learned Mr. Spearman’s excellent Ob- 


servations on this text, in his Letters on the Septua- 
gint, ps 445, Ke. 
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‘to riders on horses more thiam on other 

beasts. Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, where 

the general term mown is limited to 
t>’p9p "3591 riders on horses. 

IX. As a N. wip Excrement, dung of ani- 
mals, which is excreted or separated, as 
useless, from their bodies. Exod. xxix. 
14. Mal. ii. 3, et al. 

mwa 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, To spread, be diffused, as the le- 
prosy. Lev. χα, "ὃ, 6, & al. freq. 

Il. In Kal, 70 spread, as horsemen. occ. 
Hab. i. 8; where LXX εξιππασονται 
shall ride abroad, expatiate, Vulg. dif- 
fundentur, shall be diffused, spread. For 
the illustration of this text see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iv. p. 230; and ob- 
serve that Cesar, De Bell. Gall. lib. v. 
cap. 15, uses a like expression—Quum 
equitatus zoster liberius, vastandi pre- 
dandique causd, se in agros effunderet,— 
In Niph. 70 be spread, dispersed. oce. . 
Nah. iii. 18; where it is opposed to yapo 
gathering together. 

Ill. 70 expatiate, range at large, run and 

Srisk up and down, as a wanton calf. oce. 

Jer.1. 11. Mal. iv. 2. The LXX render 
it in both passages by oxipraw to frisk, 
and the Vulg. in the former by effusi estis 
ye are spread abroad, in the latter by 
salietis ye shall leap or frisk. 

IV. As a N. wp Excess, or exuberant sal- 
lies, of speech. occ. Job xxxv. 15, And 
now because he (God) has not visited his 
(Job's) anger, and hath not taken notice 
sex wa of (his) great excess, or hath 
not taken severe notice of (his) excess. 
See Schultens and Scott on the text. 

V. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. yyn *hwp 

‘literally, Spreadings out of wood, i. e. 
wood spread out. occ. Josh. ii. 6. The 
words are rendered in the versions flaz- 
stalks or stalks of flax, as if the Hebrew 
were Tnwh wy; if indeed ¥y could 
denote such stalks. 

Der. Push. Lat. fusum, whence fuse, fu- 
sion, and in composition confuse, dif- 

fuse, &c. Lat. piscis, and Eng. fish, 
from their diffusive increase. Qu? Comp. 
at. 

mws 

To tear in pieces. Once, Lam. iii. 11. The 
word is used in the same sense.in Chaldee 
and Syriac. 

pws 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To divest, strip off: 

Spoken of garments, Gen. xxxvii. 23. 





ἐν Aw—ywp 
Job xxii. 6, & al. freq. Comp Job 
xix. 9, 


II. In Hiph. To strip off the skin, to flay. 


Lev. i. 6. Comp. Mic. iii. 3. So LXX} 


efedeipay, and Vulg. excoriaverunt. 

III. Yo strip, spoil, pillage, plunder. 1 Sam. 
xxx. 14, 2 Sam. xxiii. 10. Hos. vii. 1. 
Nah. iii. 16. 

ἦν. Torush forth, as from an ambush, q. d. 
To strip oneself of one's covert or conceal- 
ment. Jud, ix. 33, 44., xx. 37. Comp. 
Job i. 17. Cocceius has rightly observed, 
that in this view the Greek efoguacbas 
well expresses the sense of this word. 

Der. Latin vastor, whence vast, waste; de- 
vastation, &e. 

Ὁ) 

I. To pass, go, go forwards, march. So 
Vulg. gradiar. occ. Isa. xxvii. 4. Asa 
N. pwn A step, pace. So Aquila and 
Symmachus, Bywa, and Vulg. Gradu. 
oce. 1 Sam. χχ. 3. 

II. As aN. fem. mywan The buttock, that 
part of the body where the legs pass, i.e. 
divaricate or diverge, from each other. 
occ. 1 Chron. xix. 4. 

III. With the Particle by over, To pass.over, 
trespass, transgress, asa law. Hos. viii. 1, 
wwe ὙΠ by They have passed over, 
transgressed, my law. Also, with 2 fol- 
lowing, 170 transgress or rebel against an- 
other, 2 K.i. 1. 2 Chron. x. 19. Isa, i. 2, 
& al. Comp. 2 K. viii. 22. The LXX 
have given the idea of the word Isa. Ixvi. 
24, where they render it by wacaCeCy= 
xorwy those who have transgressed. In 
Niph. To be transgressed against, or of- 

Sended by transgression. occ. Prov. xviii. 
19; where Aquila αθετδμενος rejected, 
despised. As a participial N. yw A 

_ transgressor. Isa. xlviii. 8. lili. 12. 
Transgression, trespass. Gen. xxxi. 36. 
1, 17, & al. freq. A trespass-offering. 
Mic. vi. 7. 

Der. Pass, passage, pace, trespass, &c. 
But comp. under npe I. 

pw 

Lo distend, open. occ, Prov, xiii. 3. Ezek. 
xvi. 25, 

Ww 

Lo expound, explain, interpret. It occurs 
not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee. occ. 
Dan. y. 12, 16. As a N. 1&5 (occ. Eccles. 
vili. 1.), and Chald, emphat. sow», plur. 
Pow An exposition, explanation, inter- 
pretation. Dan, ii. 4, ν. 16, 17, & al. 

Awa 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. anw», 
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plur. cynwa Flaz, linen. Exod. ix: 31. 

Lev. xiii. 47. Isa. xix. 9. Ezek. xl. 3, 

& al. For Josh. ii. 6, see under nws 
V. ; ' 

Is not this Root related, in sense as well 
as in sound, to ows to strip (as FN to ἢ, 
4nb to Twn, &e.); and is not HAwe ex- 
pressive of the nature of flax, whose bark 
is not only stripped or disengaged from 
the stalk, but also the filaments, whereof 
thebark consists,from each other, whence 
is made the spinning flax? And is not 
the Eng. word flax ultimately derived 
from the Heb. 19 or mp to divide, sepa- 
rate, or the like, in the same view? 

nd : 

I. To part, dispart, divide. It oceurs not 
us a V. simply in this sense (see below 
ΠΕ), but as a N. ΠΕ 4 partition, piece, 
bit. Gen. xvili. 5. Lev. ii. 6, & al. -΄. 

Il. Asa N. ns The parting of the human 
body, the buttocks, the share. Comp. 
under yw II. occ. Isa. iii. 17 3 where see 
Bp. Lowth’s Note, and comp. Isa. xx. 4. 

III. As a N. fem. plur. mms. [Ὁ occurs 
1 K. vii. 50, and is rendered hinges, but 
rather seems to mean the flat pieces or 
plates of gold of which the doors were 
formed: so LXX Sugwuara. In the 
parallel text, 2 Chron. iv. 22, no hinges 
are meutioned but only minds the doors. 
Comp. 2 K. xviii. 16. +e 

IV. As a N. masc. (see Prov. xxiv. 13.) 
nas Honey which parts and distils from 
the comb of its own accord without: 
sa. τ virgin honey. occ. Ps. xix. 11. 

rov. vy. 3. xxiv. 13. xxvii. 7. Cant. 
iv. 11. “In omni melle, quod per se 
fluit, ut mustum oleumque, appellaturque 
acceton, maximelaudabile est In all kinds 
of honey, that which flows of itself, as wine 
and oil, and is called acoeton, (i. 6. with- 
out sediment) 72s most commended,” says 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xi, cap. 15. So 
from Ps. xix. 11, we may collect that ΠΕΣ 
tn the dropping of the honey-combs _ 
(Eng. marg.) was preferable to w2t or | 
common honey; and Homer, ἢ]. xviii. Jin, 
109, mentions periros καταλειξόμιεγοιο 
honey spontaneously distzling, as pecu- 
liarly sweet. 

V, As aN. ΠΕ) A district or tract of coun- 
try. See under ἢ) VII. . , 
nna To part or divide minutely, or into 

many pieces. So the Vulg. divides minu- 

tatim. occ. Ley. ii. 6 ..... 1. 
Der, A bit. French petit, little, 
Eng. petty, pettiness, &c, 


whence 








ΤΓΙΒ---Ν ΠΒ 
hohe 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 

appears to be, Sudden, hasty. Ὁ 
I. As a N. snp Sudden, hasty, precipitate. 
occ. Prov. i. 4. vii. 7. viii. 5. ix. 6. xiv. 18, 
xxvii. 12, 4 prudent man, foreseeing 
evil, hideth himself, tmx the hasty, 
precipitate, pass on (and) are punished. 
Here the idea is evident. Psal. cxvi. 6, 
Jehovah keepeth m»xnb the hasty, 1. 6. 
those who offend, not through malice, 
but, frail impetuosity. , 
il. As a Particle (formed with a final © 
or Di—as 9)", Owsw, and miwdw) 
torn» or Dn Suddenly, straightway. 
Job xxii. 10. Ps. Ixiv. 5. Prov. vi. 15, & 
al. freq. So the LXX always render it 
by agvw, εξαιῴνῃς, εξαπινα, elanivys, 
σαραχρημα, or evdews, all denoting sud- 
denly, on a sudden, immediately. It oc- 
“*eurs with 2 prefixed 2 Chron. xxix. 36. 
nna wa 
~ With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ, 
4. To draw aside, withdraw. 
~*~ appear however to be thus used as a V. 
' in a natural sense; but hence perhaps 
may be best derived the Nouns nnn and 
npn 4 fire-stove, furnace, or the like, so 
called from the great indraught of air to 
them. Mn5n is construed as a masculine 
N. Isa. xxx. 33, and therefore both the 
ΤΠ and the Π immediately preceding it are 
radical. AMDN Jy 2—For the furnace 
is already set in order; for the king (of 
Assyria namely) ?219 si —it is prepared, 
ἄς. Comp. Isa. xxxi. 9. And in like 
manner ΠΒ seems used for the fire-stove, 
of whatever form it were (comp. under 
po 11. and 4yp II.), in which they 
burned their children to Molech, 2 K. 
xxiii. 10, And he defiled nant nx the 
Tophet, which (was) in the valley of the 
sons of Hinnom, that no man might make 
over his son or his daughter by fire to Mo- 
lech. Jer. vii. 31, And they have built 
the high places A nannthe Tophet (called 
ch. xix. 5, the high places of Baal) which 
(is) in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to 
burn their sons and their daughters by fire. 
And froin the 7 ophet or fire-stove in which 
ρος burned their children, the place or 
valley was called Tophet. See Jer. vii. 32. 
xix. 6, 12, 13.. And I think with Bate 
(whom see in Crit. Heb. under npn), that 
this derivation of nn and non from 
mma is preferable to the common one, 
from 1M a drum or tabret, as if the place 
were 80 called from the drums or tabrets 
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It does ποῖ! 
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which they used to deat, in order to drown 
the shrieks and cries of the innocent vic- 
tims during these infernal sacrifices. Comp. 
Vitringa on Isa. xxx. 33. And the above 
explanation of the Heb. mnan may both 
illustrate the name T'abiti, by which He- 
rodotus, lib. iv. cap. 59, tells us the Sey- 
thians called Vesta, or the perpetual fire, 
andalsoreceivesome confirmation from it. 

II. 1700 entice or seduce to evil. See Exod. 
xxii. 16. Dent. xi. 16. Jud. xiv. 15.2 Sam. 
iii. 25. 1 Kings xxii. 20. Proy.i. 10. 
Hence Greek araraw to deceive. 

III. To entice or persuade to good. Gen. 
ix. 27. Comp. under nay I, 

Hence Greek πειθὼ to persuade, Lat. 
peto to ask, whence Eng. petition, &c. 
Eng. faith. 

IV. As a N.0n5, plur. tons and ΞΡ ΠΕ, 

Persuasible, easily persuaded or enticed 

(according to that of Prov. xiv. 15.), sim- 

ple, in a good or middle sense. Psal. xix. 

8. cxix. 130. Prov. xix. 25 ;—in:a bad one. 

Prov. i. 22. ix. 4, Also, Simplicity. occ. 

‘Prov. i. 22. Asa N. fem. plur. mynd 

Simplicities, a heap of simplicities or fol- 

lies, ‘‘vecordia mera,” Schultens, ‘* Ce 

n'est que sottise, she ὃς nothing but folly.” 

French Translation. occ. Prov. ix. 13 ; 

where however the Vulg. explains nynb 

by plena illecebris full of allurements, and 

Dr. Hodgson translates nvna mI by 

noisy in her invitations. 

Hence Lat. fatwus foolish, and Eng. fa- 

tuous, fatuity. ; 

V. Chald. tn, *n or sh (perhaps from 
nna to open.) To be dilated, broad. It 
occurs not however as a V. in this sense 
in the Bible, but in the Targum on Isa. 
Ix. 5. v. 14, & al. As a N. ὯΞ Breadth. 
occ. Ezra vi. 3. Dan. iii. 1. 

mn) 

I. 10 open or loose what was shut or bound, 
to open, as the mouth, a window, the 
womb, a sack, the hand, a volume or 
roll, &c. See Job iii. 1. Gen. viii. 6. 
xxix. 81. xlii. 27. Exod. xxi. 33.. Num. 
xxii. 28. Deut. xv. 8. Neh. viii. δ. In 
Niph. To be opened. Gen. vii. 11. Ezek. 
1.1, ἃ al. As Ns. nna The aperture or 
opening of a door, a door or door-way. 
Gen. vi. 16. xviii. 1. xix. 11, & al. freq. 
nna An opening, as of the mauth. Ezek. 
xvi. 63. xxix. 21. mnnpD An opening, as 
of the lips. Prov. viii. 6. Also, An in- 
strument of opening, akey. Jud. iii. 25. 
Isa, xxii. 22, And the key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder. «The 
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commentators,"’ saysthecelebrated Mons. 


Huet *, ““ are much embarrassed as to the}. 


meaning of this passage, not understand- 
ing how a key can be carried on the 
shoulder; which is by no means appli- 
cable to the keys which are now in.use. 
Their difficulty will cease when they 
know, that in the early ages they made 
use of certain crooked keys having an 
_ Ivory or wooden handle. These keys 
were placed in the holes of doors, and by 
turning them one way or the other the 
bolt was moved forward or backward, in 
order to open or shut the door. This is 


evident from the testimony of Homer, 


where he says, Odyss. xxi. that Penelope 
wanting to open a wardrobe, took a 
brass key, very crooked, hapted with ivory. 
On which Eustathius remarks, that this 
kind of key was very ancient, and dif- 
fered from the keys having several wards, 
which have been invented since, but that 
those ancient keys were still in use in his 
time. The poet 4riston,in the Antholo- 
gia, book vii. gives a key the epithet of 
βαθυκαμπη; i. 6. one that is much bent. 
These crooked keys were in the shape of a 
sickle, δρεπανοειδεις, according to Eusta- 
thius—But such keys not being easily 
carried in the hand, on account of their 
inconvenient form, they were carried on 
the shoulder, as we see our reapers carry 
on their shoulders at this day their sickles 
joined and tied together. Callimachus in 
his Hymn to Ceres (lin. 45.) says, that 
that goddess having assumed the form of 
Nicippé, her priestess, carried a key xalw- 
padiay that is, superhumeralem, jit to 
be borne on the shoulder—Hence Isa. 
xxii. 22, may be clearly understood.” 
Comp. Bp. Lowth’s Note. 

II. To open, open itself, as the flower-bud 
of the vine. occ. Cant. vii. 12, or 13. 

111. To draw, unsheath, as a sword. Ps. 
xxxvil. 14, Ezek. xxi. 28. Comp. Ps. 
lv. 22. 

IV. To loose, ungird, unbind. Gen. xxiv. 
32. 1 K. xx. 11. Job xxxix. 5. Isa. xiv. 
17. Iviii. 6. Jer, xl. 4. In Niph. To be 
loosed, uubound. Isa. y. 27. In Hith. 
To loose oneself. Isa. lii. 2. 


* Bishop of Avranches in Frauce, in his Hueti- 
ana, xcvi. which the reader may find in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May 1770, p. 203. 

+ Lin. 6, 7.. 

Eidero δὲ xAyid εὐκαμπεα χειρὶ παχειη», 
Καλὴν, χαλκειην" κωπὴ δ᾽ ἐλεῴαντος ἐπήξν- 


Comp. lin, 4?—50, 





V. To open or furrow, as the ground by 

ploughing, harrowing, &c. Isa, xxviii, 24. 

VI. To open, i.e. to make an opening’, inci- 
ston, or engraving ; toengrave in precious 
stones, gold, wood, brass. See Exod. 
xxvill. 9, 36. 1 K. vi. 29. vii. 36. As 
a N. mn and nna-An engraving,.occ. — 


D: Ghrop. ἣν, 1άτήζήρς ἀν Oe 


plur. in Reg. *mna Engravings, graven 


or carved work. Exod. xxviii. 11. Psal. ~ 


Ixxiv. 6, & al. Hence the Phaenicians had 
the name of their Ilarainos Pateci, which 
Herodotus, lib. iii. cap. 37, deseribes as 
little zmages (of their gods no doubt) in 
a human form, but of a pigmean size, — 
which they carried in the forepart of their” 
galleys. Comp. Bochart, vol. i. 712, and 
Selden, De Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 16. 
VII. Zo open, utter, declare. Ps. xlix. 5. 
VIII. Zo come, bring, or set forth. See 
Jer. i. 14. Amos viii. 5. 
Der. Gr. welaw to expand, Lat. pateo, 
whence patent. Also, Eng. A path. Qu? 
Lat. fateor, and in composition confiteor, 
whence Eng. confess, &c. 
bn | 
I. To twist, wreath, entwist, entwine. It 
occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Niph. 
Gen, xxx. 8, nbnb2 combs »dynbs, By | 
the twistings, agency, or operation, of 
God I amentwisted with my sister, i. e. 
my family is now entwined or interwoven 
with my sister’s, and has a chance of 
producing the promised seed. To this _ 
purpose the LXX συναν]ελαξεῖο ps ὁ 


Θεὸς, καὶ cuvavescagyy tn ἀδελφὴ me, ὦ 


God hath taken me into partnership (i. 6. 
with Leah), and I am entwined (con- 
torta sum) with my sisters and Aquila . 
still plainer, cuvavescepev we ὁ Θεὸς, καὶ 
cuvavespagyyv—God hath entwined me, 
and I am entwined.—The Vulg. also 
preserves nearly the true sense, though 
not the idea of the word, by rendering — 
the text, comparavit me Deus cum sorore 


mea, God hath made me equal with my ὦ 


sister. 


Il. As aN. ’nb A wreath for the arm or ᾿ 


neck, a twisted collar or bracelet. So the 
LXX épuioxoy, and Vulg. armillam. And 


thus the Lat. torques is from torqueo to ἐ 


twist. So Aquila and Symmachus, who 
render dnp by s¢erloy from sgegw to — 
turn, twist, preserve the idea. occ. Gen. — 
Xxxvili. 18, 25. 
III. As a N. bn A thread formed by con- 
volution or twisting, a twist or twine, 
Exod, xxviii. 28, Jud. xvi. 9. Ezek. xl. 3, 











ms 

It is applied to shreds or strips of sheet- 

_ gold, | suppose from their resemblance 
> to threads. Exod. xxxix. 3. 

_ The English word thread is from the 
German draien or traien to turn round, 
twist, so, according to its etymological 

_ signification, expresses the idea of the 

Heb. dnb. See Junius’s Etymol. An- 

᾿ς glican. in Thread, 

IV. As a participial N. bnp) Writhed, 
twisting, tortuous, crafty. occ. Job ν. 18. 
Proy. viii. 8. The LXX render it in Job 
by woduraoxwy much entwined, i. e. very 
intricate or involved, in their designs or 
schemes; Symmachus by σκολιὰ tortuous, 
crooked ; so LXX in Prov. by σκολίον, 
and in this latter text Aguila and Theo- 
dotion translate it τοεριπεπλεγμένον 
twisted round. As a V. in Hith. To 
make or shew oneself, twisting, twining, 
tortuous. occ. Ps. xviii. 27; where the 
LXX dascebers thou wilt turn about, 
and Vulg. perverteris. 
bndma As a N. Exceedingly twisting or 


__ tortuous. occ. Deut. xxxii. 5; where 


» LXX διεστραμμενὴ turned about, and 
᾿ς Valg. perversa. © 

qne 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
_ denotes, To stir, move, disturb, make a 
i commotion. 

. Asa N.pnp «4 species of serpent, the asp, 
so the Valg. the. DRX end othe Greek 
versions frequently. It seems to be so 
called on account of the violent and speedy 
effects of its poison; of which #lian, 
lib. ix. cap. 61. Οξυϊαῖον esi τὸ εξ αυΐης 
φαρμακον, καὶ διαῦραμειν ὠκισον. The 
poison of the asp is very acute, and speedy 
in its effects.’ See more in Bochart, 
vol. iii. 380, & seq. See Deut. xxxii. 33. 
Job xx. 14, 

From this Root, no doubt, the serpent 
_ Python, feigned by a perverted tradition 

of the promise, * Gen. iii. 15, to be slain 
by Apollo, had his name; hence also the 


Fed 





3 


oracular Pythian priestess of Apollo, and 
the spirit of Pytho mentioned Acts xvi. 


᾿ς * Thus Callimachus, celebrating this achievement 


in his Hymn to Apollo, has these remarkable words, 
‘ lin. 103, 4, fl 





evbu σε ΜΉΤΗΡ 
i Γεινατ᾽ AOSSHTHPA 
bes are thustranslated by Dodd, 
“Thee thy blest mother bore, and pleased assign’d 
The willing Saviour of distress’d mankind,” 
Let me refer the reader to the Hymn itself, and to 


the excellent translation of it just cited, for more on 
the subject. 





“ 
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ἽΠ5--)ὴ5 


16. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in 
ΠΥΘΩΝ.. 

Il. As aN. pnp The threshold of a door, 
limen inferius, which is continually dés- 
turbed by the feet of those who go in and 
out. 1 Sam. v. 4. Zeph. i. 9, & al. On 
the text last cited comp. under 254; and 
to what is there said, I add from Mr. 
Drummond's Travels, let. ix. p. 187, that 
in the country about Roudge in Syria 
‘the poor miserable Arabs are under the 
necessity of hewing their houses out of 
the rock, and cutting very small doors or 
openings to them, that they may not be 
made stables for the Turkish horse, as 
they pass and repass.” And thus, long 
before him, Sandys, Travels, p. 117, 
says, at Gaza in Palestine, “we lodged 
under an arch in a little court, together 
with our asses ; the door exceeding low, 
as are all that belong unto Christians, to 
withstand the sudden entrance of the inso- 
lent Turks. 

The English word threshold very nearly an- 
swers the idea of the Heb. ;n5», for it is ~ 
from the Saxon Sperepalo, which, says 
Junius (Etymol. Anglican. in threshold), 
“is plainly derived from Spercan to 
smite, strike, thresh, and palo wood; be- 
cause the threshold is continually struck 
and worn by the feet of those who go in 
and out.” 

pnd 

It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, 10 break in pieces. As aN. 
yna A moment, a small portion or divi- 
sion of time. Num. vi. 9, & al. It is also 
used adverbially, the Particle ἃ being 
understood, Jn a moment or instant. 
Prov. vi. 15, & al. 

ἽΠΞ 

To expound, explain, interpret. It is ap- 
plied only to dreams, Gen. xl. 8, 16, & 
al. Asa N. pnb Interpretation, solution. 
Gen. xl. 5, 12. 

Hence 1n5 in Mesopotamia, Num. xxii. 5. 
Deut. xxiii. 4, or 5, seems to have had 
its name from a divine oracle which was 
at that place; as + Pate in Achaia had 
from a pretended one, and Patara in 
Lycia from an oracular temple of Apollo ; 
whence Horace, lib. iii. ode iv. lin. 65, 
gives him the epithet of Patareus. (Comp. 
Wetstein on Tlalapa, Acts xxi. 2.) Hence 
also the priests of Apollo among the 
+ See Baie'’s Note on Num. xxii, 5, in his New 


and Literal Translation, and Mr. Bryant’s Analysis. 
of ancient Mythology, vol.i.p. 296. - > 





widp 


- Gauls were called Patera, from the. pre- 
tended oracular predictions and prophetic 
endowments of their wisdom-giving god. 
See Bochart, vol. i. 666. 





PLURILITERALS in 5. 


wadp 

As Ns. fem. (perhaps from 18 to divide, 
share, and 193) to approach, see Exod. 
xix. 15; & al.) wad and wads, plur. 
. toma and couide, A concubine, a 
- woman who shares in the embraces of a 
man, though he have one or more other 
wives, a kind of inferiour wife, Concu- 
. bina. uxor. freq. occ. This term wabp 
among the Hebrews did not, as the word 
concubine does with us, imply any thing 
immoral or reproachful. Keturah, whom 
Abraham, Gen. xxv. 1, took to wife, 
. ft, is at ver. 6. mentioned as one of 
his mwad (comp. 1 Chron, i. 32.), 
. Hagar, whom he took in Sarah's life- 
time, being. the other, and who is ex- 
pressly styled his Mw Gen. xvi. 8. So 
Bilhah, who is called Jacob’s wid Gen. 
xxxv. 22, was, notwithstanding, his hws 
. Gen. xxx. 4, and both she and. Zilpah 
: his tt) wives, Gen. xxxvii. 2. And the 
Levite’s female companion, Jud. xix. 1, 
unites both denominations wads nwx, 
and at ver. 2, is said to have played the 
- whore, ΤΠ against him, and at ver. 27, 
he is called her lord. How then, it may 
be asked; did a man’s wa differ from 
his Nw? 1st, Because she was net con- 
sidered. as a principal wife; see the cases 
of Sarah and Hagar, Gen. xvi. 6, 9, and 
of. Bilhah and Zilpah, Gen. xxx. 4, 3, 
9—13; and thus Solomon’s tw) are 
. Styled Mw princesses, but not so his 
. tora 1 K. xi. 3.. Comp. Cant. vi. 9. 
_ 2dly, Because, if we may judge from the 
early instances of Keturah and Hagar, 
τ Gen. xxv. 5, 6, the children of the wad 
did not inherit. And this may.be the 
reason why the Levite’s companion is so 
frequently called his wi, Jud. xix. ; 
for the Levites had, strictly speaking, o 
inheritance... See Num. xx. 21—24. 
tw1bp seems once used for male para- 
mours who share with the husband in ac- 
cess to the wife, Ezek. xxiii. 20, where 
however . it is applied spiritually to zdols 
or false objects of worship sharing with 
Jehovah in the regard and adoration of 
his people. - 
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Sor all the young virgins of distinguished | 





055 


By 1 Kings xi. 3, Solomon had seven hun- 


dred wives, princesses, and three hundred 
twa concubines. A prodigious num- 
ber, and what to a mere western reader 
may appear hardly credible. And yet 
some modern eastern princes have far ex- 
ceeded it. Thus Hadbesci, Present State — 
of Ottoman Empire, p. 166, says, “the — 
number of women in the [Grand Sig- 
nor’s] Harem depends on the taste of the 
reigning monarch. Sultan Selim had 
nearly two thousand; Sultan Mahomet 
had but three hundred ; and the present 
Sultan [Achmet IV.] has pretty near 
sixteen hundred.” Knolles in his History _ 


of the Turks informs us, p. 1368, year” 


1617, that Achmet or Achmed, their eighth 
emperour, ‘‘entertained three thousand 
virgins and concubines in a seraglio.” 
And Mr, Hanway, in his very entertain- 
ing and instructive History of the Revo- 
lutions of Persia, part vii. ch. xxxi. 
p- 208, gives us such an account of Shak 
Hussein, emperour of Persia, as shews 
that his women must have been more 
numerous even than those of Sultan « 
Achmed. ‘Few men,’ says he, “have | 
carried their voluptuousness, however 
permitted by a particular faith, further 
than Shah Hussein. The year 1701 was 
called in Persia the year of virgins. This 
prince then ordered a search to be made 
through the whole extent of his dominions 
beauty (comp. Esth. ii. 3.), and the com- 
missioners appointed for the enquiry 
brought ald those whom they thought | 
worthy of the Harram. The governors, 
of the provinces, knowing their thaster'a 
predominant passion, paid their courts in 
the most prevailing manner, even till the ὦ 
siege of Ispahan, [which was not till the 
year 1722] by sending him the finest 
girls in their province.” How many wo-~ 
men then must he have had in his Har- _ 
ram by that time? Comp. under paw nd ( 


ae 


Hence Greek σαλλαᾶκις, and maAAaxy, and 


Lat. pellex, of the same import. The | 
LXX almost constantly render the Heb. — 
word by παλλακὴ, and once, Genesis 
xxii. 24, by παλλᾶκις. 


11095 | 
As a N. compounded of 928 fo separate, and 


10 to disirtbute, A particular or distinc 
one, acertain one. Once, Dan. vii. 13 ; 
where Symmachus, τιν! wole to some one, 
Vulg. alteri nescio cui to another I-know 
not whom. 


| 


€ 


wise 





— 
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. ‘bp See under 455 II. 
F snios Chald. 


As a N. masc. plur. p°n1Db (once printed 
in the common editions with a ©, 7) 0205, 
Dan. iii. 7; but very many of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices there read yD! with a 
n) Musical instruments of the stringed 
kind, played upon like harps, by striking 
the strings, psalteries. So Theodotion 
ψΨαλήηριδ, and Vulg. psalterii. occ. Dan. 
iii. 5, 7, 10,15. The learned Bishop 


Chandler * derives this word from the 


Chaldee, ww to touch, impel, or from 
the Persic psana, which denotes the per- 


_» cussion of a harp, and observes that ter 


we 


is an usual termination of substantives in 
Persic, as in dochter, suster, &c. (and 
thus der, in fader, moder) which words, 
derived to us from the Saxon, are with 
little variation commonly used in English 
to. this day. 

The people of Aleppo in our days call a 
dulcimert+ santeer. But Hasselquist, 
Travels, p. 84, mentions an instrument 
which seems more similar to the ancient 
snipb. “ Whilst we waited for supper,” 


) 5608 he, [at Old Cairo, in Egypt] “ we 


sent for one of this country’s musicians, 
who was a Christian Coptite, to amuse 
us with his music. His instrument was 
common in Egypt, and in many other 
places of the East, being without doubt 
of great antiquity, and probably re- 


+. sembled Dayid’s harp. The Christian 


ran 


᾽ 


‘ 


¥ 


Coptite, and even the Franks who trade 
here, call it psalterium, It is inthe form 
of an oblique triangle, so large as to lay 
commodiously on the knees when they 
play on it. It has two bottoms, two 
inches from each other, with about /wenty 


catguts of different sizes.” The triangular 


form and numerous strings of this instru- 
ment agree with the description of the 
ancient psalterium given by Bp. Chand- 
ler from the old writers, 
ΤῈ 
Asa Ν. Paaneah. Once, Gen. xli. 45, And 
Pharaoh called the name of Joseph ΤΟΙΣ 
mays Zephnath-Paaneah. np¥ is from ΚΕΝ 
to hide, lay, or treasure up, and may be a 
_ personal name, formed like n>np the as- 
sembler, preacher ; 132 is a plain com- 


; pound from y5" to irradiate or enlighten, 


ee 


and m3 rest, comfort: so the two words 


together may express The treasure of 


* See his Vindication of the Defence of Christianity, 
book i. p. 53, &e. 


* t Sce Russel’s Nat. Hist, of Aleppo, p. 93. 
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glorious comfort or rest ;—a name very 
apposite to Joseph on the occasion f. 

Or else the two words ΓΞ ΠΟΘ may be 
rendered, The comfortable enlightener or 
revealer of a secret or secrets; and this 
latter interpretation, it must be owned, is 
most agreeable to the Targum, 23 
mS pda mnt The man to whom secrets 
are revealed, and to several Greek 
versions cited in the Hexapla, one of 
which renders the Heb. words, Ὁ εἰδως 
τὰ κρυπῖα One who knoweth secret things ; 
another, ‘Q. απεκαλυφῆη τὸ μελλὸν One to 
whom futurity is revealed; and a third, 
Ὧ κεκφυμμενα ἐκάλυψεν One to whom He 
(God) hath revealed hidden things. So 
Josephus, Ant. lib. ii. cap. 6, § 1, ex- 
plains the name by Κρυπτων evgelyy, The 
discovery of secret things. 

a8 

As aN. Parhar. It seems a Chaldee word, 
from 5 or 175 to divide, and γπ (Chald.) 
without, so denotes The outer part or di- 
vision. occ. 1 Chron. xxvi. 18. See Pole 
Synops. on the place. 

p78 

As a N. An orchard, garden, enclosed 
plantation. occ. Neh. ii. 8, (where see Bp. 
Patrick) Eccles. ii. 5. Cant. iv. 13. LXX 
Παράδεισος. It may be derived from ΤῚΣ 
to separate, and (Arab.) δ to hide, secrete, 
“ abscondidit, abdidit,”” Castell, and so 
denote a secret enclosure or. separate 
covert. “ The Greeks have acknowledged 
that the word Ilagadeicos, Paradisus, 
came to them from the Orientals or Per- 
sians, who gave this name to their fruit 
gardens and their parks, where they kept 
all sorts of wild creatures. Xenophon 
and other Greek writers often make use 
of the word in this sense.”’ Calmet’s 
Dictionary. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexi- 
con in ΠΑΡΑΔΕΙΣΟΣ. 

The LXX almost constantly render ἢ. when 
it relates to the garden of Eden, by Πα- 
padsioos. Hence the word Ilapadecos 
Paradise is in the N. T. applied to the 
state of faithful souls between death and 
the resurrection, where, like Adam in 
Eden, they are admitted to immediate 
communion with God in Christ; or to a 
participation of the true Tree of Life, 
which 15 in the midst of the Paradise of 
God. Comp. Luke xxiii. 43. Rey. ii. 7 


t See the learned Bate, in his Dissertation 
on the supposed Confusion at Babel, at the end 
of his Enquiry into the Similitudes, &e. -p. 918 
—15. 





' ὙΦῚΡ--- Ὁ 
Of this blessed state St. Paul had ἃ fore- 
taste, 2 Cor. xii. 4*. 

Der. Paradise, paradisaical. Also, forest, 
Qu? 


binp Chald. 


As Nouns 5398 and ΒΟ. Jron, from the}! 


Heb. 5112, which see. Dan. ii. 33, 34, 
& al. 

I cannot forbear observing, that the best 
comment I have met with on Dan. ii. 40, 
is in the celebrated Mons. Montesquieu’s 
Grandeur et Decadence des Romains,— 
a comment the more valuable, as I am 
persuaded nothing was farther from the 
writer’s thoughts, than the illustrating 
of the prophet. If the reader however 
will peruse the 6th chapter of that work, 
entitled De la Conduite que les Romains 
tinrent pour soumettre tous les Peuples, 
Of the conduct which the Romans ob- 
served to subdue all Nations, he cannot 
fail, 1 think, of being forcibly struck 
with the prophetic comparison of the 
Roman power to iron, which breaketh in 
pieces and subdueth all things ; as he will 
there see at one view by what steady, as 
well as cruel, policy the Roman state 
shattered the nations of the earth, as it 
were, to. pieces, and rendered them in ge- 
neral utterly unable to resist its power. 
Comp. Dan. vii. 7, 19. 

wynd 

Asa N. A flea. So the LXX and another 
Greek version in the Hexapla, Ψυλλον, 
and Vulg. pulicem. occ. 1 Sam. xxiv. 15. 
xxvi. 20. Itseems an obvious derivative 
from yb free, and wy to leap, bound, 
skip (see Job xxxix. 20.), on account of 
its agility in leaping or skipping. So Ju- 
nius (Etymol. Anglican.) says the En- 
glish name flea, Saxon flea, and fleo, 
&c. are evidently from the Saxon fleon, 
to flee, on account of the singular agility 
of this little animal, by which it so often 
escapes its pursuers, 

pw 

Asa N. A copy or declaration. So the LXX 
in Ezra v. 6, διασαφησις a declaration. 
It oceurs also Ezra iv. 11, 23. vii. 1]. 
The word seems compounded of wa to 
declare, expound, and }13 (Chald.) a form, 
likeness, ᾳ. ἃ. A declarative form or copy, 
or a formal exposition. 

Twi 

From twhp Dung, excrement, and Mw to 
shed, pour out. As a N. fem, A314 


* See Campbeli’s Prelim. 


Dissertations to the 
Gospels, p, 233. 
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Evacuated, excrement. So Vulg. Alvi 
stercora. Once, Jud. iii. 22, And the h 
went in after the blade, and the fat closed 
amd tyva_ upon the blade, 12 for he had 
not drawn out the sword from his belly, 
and the excrement came out. 

mwa 

To spead out or abroad, to expand. So 
the LXX exrelatwy, and Vulg. expandit. 
occ. Job xxvi. 9. The word seems a de- 
rivative from uD to spread out, and 1} 
motion. How justly therefore applicable 
to the expansion of the clouds, which are 
κεύθῃ moving or shifting ! 

ons 

As a N. masc. plur. ἘΠ Princes, 
nobles. Aquila and the LXX (as cited 
in Montfaucon’s Hexapla) render it 
ἐπιλεχτῶν choice persons, and another 
Greek version evyevwy well-born, noble. 
occ. Esth. i. 3. vi. 9. Dam ΤΥ 
seems a compound of the oriental "5 
(from Heb. 185) to be glorious, honour- 
able, and ton perfect, so expresses The 
most honourable or noble. 

The learned Bp. Chandler + observes.to our 
present purpose, that the word 75 or 785 
enters into the composition of several 
names of the princes and nobles among 
the Medes and Persians, as Pharnaces, 
Pharnaspes, Pharnuchus, Phraortes, 
Phraates, Phradates, &c. . 

tonne See under ana Il. 

aan5 . ‘ 

Asa N. fem. ΠΝ a piece, and 32 to cut, or 
break off (Comp.32) A piece of meat cut 
off. occ. Dan. i.5, 8, 13, 15, 16. xi. 26. 
It is in the Complutensian edition, and in 
many other of Dr, Kennicott's Codices, 
printed thoughout as two words ja ΠΕ. 

mans ᾿ 

Asa Ν. from np α piece (i. e. a writing or 
declaration, as we also speak) and 703 
to respect. A piece, declaration or decree 
respecting some particular subject. It 
occurs once as a Heb. N. for a divine 
decree or declaration, Eccles. viii. 11], 
(where Symmachus ἀπόφασις a decree) ; 
and as a Chaldee N. s03n® is used not 
only for a divine decree, Dan. iv. 14, or 
17, and toanp and NoinD for a royal 
one, Ezra iy. 17. vi. 11. Esth. i. 20. 
Dan. iii. 16; but s3n5 denotes also the 
answer given by subjects to their prince, 
respecting some particular subject, Ezra 
hee 
+ Inhis Vindieation of the Defence of Christianity, 

book i. p. 58, et seq. 

















ΓΘ 

_ The above cited are all the passages of the 

_ Bible where the word occurs. 

_ Hence perhaps the Gr. φθεγίομαι, epbeypcu 
to pronounce, utter, whence in compo- 
sition, amobeypya a remarkable saying, an 
apothegm. 

Damn 

As a N. from ΠΕ a piece, and ὅλ to roll 
round. ‘The Vulg. after Symmachus 
renders it Fascia pectoralis 4 swathe for 
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WMS ° 


to be somewhat of this kind. oce. Isa. 
iii. 24, Aguila, as translated by Jerome, 
renders it Cingulum exultationis A cénc- 
ture of joy; comp. under ba VII. 

wna wise 

As aN. A copy, exemplar. It seems com~ 
pounded of wnb (Samar. and Arab.) to 
examine diligently, and ἢ (Chald.) ὦ 
JSorm, q.d. An examined, and so au- 
thentic, form, or copy. oce. Esth, iii, 14. 





the breast, and the composition shows it 


iv. 8. LAX αν]ιγραφον a copy. 





ge 


INY—NB 


~ yay See under xy? 

q tay 

ς To shade, overshadow. It occurs not as a 

j V. but as a Ν. mase. plur. ραν Shady 

| trees. oce. Job xl. 16, 17, or 21; 22; 
where Vulg. umbree shades. The word 
seems a dialectical variation from m>¥ 
(see ¥) as δὴ from 20, ONp from Op, 
. ost from 31. 

a es 
nk 4 To be 


νυ 
4 


Sruitful, abundant, plentiful, exube- 
rant. It occurs not as a V. but see 
below εν. 
As a collective N. γεν Sheep or flocks of 
sheep. }S¥ is distinguished from My 
goats, 1 Sam. xxv. 2. Sheep are thus 
denominated from their great fruit/ul- 
ness, whence they are said to bring forth 
thousands, yea infinite multitudes, Psal. 
exliv. 13; and the pastures are said to 
be clothed with them, Ps. Ixy. 14. And 
Bochart shows that the eastern sheep not 
only bring forth two at a time (comp. 
Cant. iv. 2.), but sometimes three or 
four, and that twice a year ; and another 
learned writer * observes, that ‘* we must 
not judge of the sheep of Palestine by 
ours. ‘The sheep of that country often 
bring forth ¢wo young ones, and some- 
times three or four. This great fruit- 
ness is particularly observed, Psal. 
exliy. 13.” See Bochart, vol. ii. 432, 
510, & seq. 
* Sir Thomas Brown, in Miscellany Tracts. 


4 


᾿ 





7 


be) 


x 


TRY 


Il. Mixed flocks of small caitle, i.e. of sheep 
and goats, from their fecundity. So Ari- 
stotle, cited by Bochart, yol. ii. 417, ob- 
serves of goats, as well as of sheep, woav- 
loxwlepa ya esty, that they are remark- 
ably prolific, Gen. xxvii. 9. xxxviii, 17. 
Ley. i. 10, & al. freq. And as the Heb. 
j¥, which most properly seems to de- 
notea flock of sheep, thus includes goats, 
so the Greek μηλα, which strictly means 
sheep, is in Homer, J). x. lin. 485, 6. 
Odyss, ix. lin. 184, likewise applied to 
goats. 

In Numb. xxxii. 24, the word is in the 
common editions printed s3¥, with the x 
transposed; but eleven of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices there read topyx¥>; in Psal. 
viii. 8, it is usually printed my, but 
eleven of the Doctor’s Codices have MiN¥ ; 
and in Neh, x. 36, or 37, for the. unpa- 
ralleled plur. δῷ, part of the word 
ivoxyi, twelve MSS. and five printed 
editions have ~s¥. 

paxy As a N. Zaanan, the name of a place 
mentioned Mic. i. 11; but as all local 
names in Heb. are imposed for appella- 
tive reasons, so this place seems to be so 
called from its fruitfulness or fertility. 
Accordingly Aquila gives both the Heb. 
name and its interpretation, calling it 
Levvawy αὶ eviyveca, Sennaon the fertile. 
So Jerome tells us that Symmachus 

_rendered the word abundant, fruitful ; 
and as appears from a passage in Cyril, 
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he used the same Greek word as Aguila, 
namely cv5yvecay. These ancient versions 
of j38¥ confirm the exposition of py 
above given. See Bochart, vol. ii. 432. 


ἽΝ ; 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 


signifies, Zo incline, bend downwards, 
turn. (See Castell’s Lexic. Heptaglott. 
under 1)¥.) 


I, Asa N. ποις The neck, which is. emi- 


nently formed for bending forwards or 

backwards, on one side or the other. 

Gen. xxvii. 40, & al. freq. So plur. in 

Reg. “xix The vertebral or bending joints 

of cs neck, Gen. xxvii. 16. Josh. x. 24, 
al. 


Job xv. 26, He ran upon him ὙΦ “ with 


his neck stooping and stretched out; the 
very attitude of a combatant running 
upon his adversary.’ Scott's Note. So 
the French say, donner téfe baissée sur 
Yennemi. Our Eng. neck, according to 
its etymological signification, seems very 
nearly to correspond with the Heb. oy; 
for neck or nick is a Teutonic name for 
that part of the body, which the learned 
Junius, Etymol. Anglican. in Neck, de- 
duces from the V. nicken, to turn for- 
wards or backwards, or round on every 
side, with an easy motion, 


Or is not Ἵν rather a N. formed from 1¥, 


with an & inserted before the last radical, 
as in dxow, paw? Comp. under Ἵν VIII. 


Il. As a N. wy. The same. See under 


sav VIL. 


III. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. *30¥ The 


neck. See under ν IX. 


say 


i 


To assemble or meet together in a regular 
stated manner, as the women to worship 
at the door of the tabernacle. occ. Exod. 
xxxviii. 8. 1 Sam. i. 22.—as the Le- 
vites to perform the service of the taber- 
nacle. occ. Num. iy. 23. viii. 24. So, 
in the last two texts, as a N. nay Such 
a meeting or assembling. 


II. 70 assemble or meet together in orderly 


troops, as soldiers. occ. Num, xxxi. 42. 
So with the Particle by against follow- 
ing, it may be rendered .7 Ὁ war against. 
oec. Num. xxxi. 7. Isa. xxix. 7, 8. Zech. 
xiv. 12, And in this view I think s2¥ 
should: be rendered, Isa. xxxi. 4*, As a 
lion, &e..so shall Jehovah of hosts descend 
by waxd to the army assembled against 





muster, aS an army. occ. 2 Κα. xxv; 19. 
Jer. lii, 25. As a N. soy, plur. fem. 
ΓΊΝΩ, An army, host. Gen. xxi. 22. 
Exod. xii. 41. Ps. xliv. 10. Ixviii. 13, 
& al. freq. Also, Warfare, military 
service, station. Num. i. 3, & al. freq. 
Comp. Isa. x]. 2. Job vii. 1. xiv. 14, 
where comp. under Abn VIL. - i 
III. trnwh say The host of heaven, UXX 
KOC LIS, OF σρατια, τ δρᾶν (comp. Acts 
vii. 42.) sometimes denotes the sun, moon, 
and stars (i. e. the fluxes of light from 
them), inclusively, as Deut. iy. 19. 
(Comp. Gen. ii. 1. Jer. xix. 13. Zeph. 
i. 5. Isa, xxxiv. 4. 2 K. xvii. 16. xxi. 3. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 3, in which last three 
passages they are distinguished from >ya 
Baal or the solar fire) ;—sometimes the 
stars, or stellar fluxes of light, as distin- 
guished from the sun and moon. Deut. 
xvii. 3. Jer. viii. 2. xxxiii, 22. (Comp. 
Gen. xv. 5. xxii. 17.) In 2 K. xxiii. 5. 
mnwit 8a¥ 33 seems used for the fixed 
stars exclusively, unless we should choose 
to interpret the Particle 1 before these 
words exegetically, Even. The texts just i 
cited shew that this celestial host was f 
worshipped by the heathen and apostate 
Israelites. And from this worship, which ὦ 
very generally prevailed among the Gen- 
tiles, as has been often shewn by learned 
men, particularly by the late Dr. Le- 
land +t, a great part of the pagan world ~ 
was denominated Zabians or Sabians. _ 
Hence the formation of the mown Ray 
is often reclaimed for Jehovah (see Deut. 
iv. 19. Neh. ix. 6. Ps. xxxiii: 6. Isa. 
xl. 26. xlv. 12; and Hutchinson's Tri- 
nity of the Gentiles, p. 321, &c.), and 
they are called yay his hosts, Ps. citi. 21. 
Comp. Psal. cviii. 2. And hence myn» ὦ 
may 1 Jehovah of Hosts, and MRay ms 
Aleim of Hosts (see 2 Sam. v. 10. Hos. ἡ 
xii. 6. Amos iii, 13. v. 14, 15, 16, 27. © 
vi. 8. Mic. iv. 4), are frequently used 
as titles of the true God, and import that 
from Him the host of the heavens de- 
rive their existence and amazing powers, 
and consequently imply his own eternal 
and almighty power. Accordingly the 
LXX frequently interpret ΠΊΩΝ in 
+ Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Re- ] 


velation, part i. ch, iii. Comp. Eusebius, Preeparat, f 
Evangel. lib. iii. cap. 2; Selden, De Diis ant 


he ῊΡ 


a 


Proleg. cap. 3; Vossius, De Orig. et Prog: Idol, lib, 


᾽ : ΄ ii. cap. 30. , Ft ea 
mount Sion. In Hiph, Lo assemble ox + Is not the Bacchanalian exclamation ETOI 3A- 


"* Comp. Homer, ΤΊ. xii. lin, 299, ὅτο, and Shaw’s| Bol, EVOE SABOI, an evident corruption of this 


Travels, p. 172. 


title of the true God? 


Ae 
id 





nc ONES AI 











may 


this connexion by Tlavloxgalwe Al- 
mighty. 

Why is tombs put in the absolute form be- 
fore nisay, Ps. liv. 6. Ixxx. 5.8, 15, 20. 
ixxxiv. 9? Is it not in order to point out 
the Aleim themselves as the hosts, defend- 
ers, and champions of their own people? 
Even as Jacob calls them tony The 
encampers. Gen. xxxii. 3. Comp. Ps. 
xxxiv. 7, or 8. cxxv. 2, and under 
mn IV. . 

Tn 1 K. xxii. 19. 2 Chron, xviii. 18, βὰν 
crown The host of heaven, UXX in 1 K. 
ἡ Searia τὰ agave, seems to denote the 
spirttual created angels ; the Heb. phrase 
exactly answering to the spalia βρανιος 
heavenly host of St. Luke, ch. ii. 13, 

“which are called Ayysao: Angels, ver. 15. 

Comp. Job xxxvili. 7. i. 6. ii, 1, and 
under 299 II. and 4x5 I: 7. 

IV. As a _N. mase. plur. αν, fem. 
Του, The gazelles or antelopes, pro- 
bably so called from their * assembling 
‘in troops or being gregarious.occ. 1 Chron. 
xii. 8. Cant. ii. 7. iii. 5. To illustrate 
the first of these passages we may observe 
from Dr. Russel+, that the two ‘species 
of antelopes about Aleppo in Syria “are 
so extremely fleet, that the greyhounds, 
though very good, can seldom take them 
without the assistance of a falcon, unless 
in soft deep ground.” Comp. under 
way V. | 

V. Chald. say and "ἂν (from Heb. nay to 

τ swell) To will, desire, be desirous, q. ἃ. 
to swell with desire. Dan. iv. 14, or 17. 
v. 19; 21. vii. 19. As a N. tay Will, 
purpose. occ. Dan. vi. 17, οὐ 18. Asa 
‘N. or rather as a V. infinitive, ‘2¥n, 
Dan. iv. 32, or 35, M2¥DD According to 
his will, or as he would, juxta velle 

᾿ “suum. 

Ay 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, n. 

I. In Kal, to swell, grow turgid. occ. Num. 
v. 21, 22,27. In Zech. ix. 8; for ΠΥ 
six of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, either in 
the text or various readings, have ayn, 
as two more had originally; and-Sym- 
machus renders it xwrvwy s¢aleiay hin- 
dering the army, and Vulg. ex his qui 
militant mzhi, by those who militate 

᾿ς for me. 


* Ils se rassemblent en troupes, says Mons, Buffon, 


Hist. Nat, tom. x. p. 232, 12mo. and Shaw, Travels,} 


p- 415, says the gazelle or antelope is a gregarious 
animal. ine Li εἶ 


+ Nat. Hist, of Aleppo, p. 54. 
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"ποδῶν 
(I. As a N. ἂν The toad, from his swelling ; 


or rather, because there seems no occasion 
to forbid eating the toad, the tortoise, 
from the turgid form of his shell. occ. 
Lev. xi. 29. 

Ii. Asa N. ax The covering or tilt of a 
waggon or carriage from its turgid form; 
so ay nbay Vaulted or covered waggons, 
plaustra camerata. occ. Num. vil. 3. 
Plur. Δ ν᾿ Covered carriages, litters, or 
the like. occ. Isa. Ixvi. 20. ; 

IV. Asa N.n¥ Elation, pride, glory, ma- 
jesty. 2 Sam.i. 19. Isa. iv. 2. xxvili. 5. 
Ezek. vii. 20. & al. freq. So Isa. xxix. 7, 
may 59) And all her glory. 

ΔΨ is particularly applied to the promised 
land, as being the glory of all lands. See 
Ezek. xx. 6, 15. Dan. xi. 16, 41, 45. 
viii. 9. Jer. iii. 19. Comp. Psal. evi. 24. 

V. As a N. :2¥, fem. May, plur. mase. 
tony. The name of an animal, rendered 
in our translation roebuck or roe, but more 
probably means the gazelle, or antelope, 
thus named from its beautiful stateliness, 
as they are Oxay from going in troops. 
These animals are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as being extremely swift, 2 Sam. 
ii. 18; and good for eating, 1 K.iv. 23: 
to which if we add that they are very 
common and gregarious in the south- 
eastern countries, whereas the roe does 
not seem a native of those regions, little 
doubt can remain but the gazelle or an- 
telope, and not the roe, is intended by 
the Heb. n¥. And for further satis- 
faction on this subject I refer the reader 
to Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 414, to Mons. 
Buffon’s Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 324, &e. 
12mo. and to Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 331, 

bay 

To reach, hold out, stretch forth, porrigere. 
So the modern versions ; but the LXX 
e€svicey, and Vulg. congessit, he heaped 
up; which interpretation seems very well 
to agree with the circumstances of the 
story. Comp. oa and nay. Once, Ruth 
ii. 14. 

yay 

710 form longish lines, or streaks, ov such as 
are longer than they are broad (q.d. ob- 
longare), or to be of an oblong shape. 

I. Asa N. pays, plur. ΤΊ αν, 4 finger 
or toe, from its longish or oblong form. 
Exod. xxix. 12. 2 Sam. xxi. 20. 1 Chron. 
xx. 6. . 

II. To streak or stripe. As ἃ N. or Participle 





pass. yay A stripe or striped. oce. Jud. 
ΡΥ 


yay 


y. 30. As a N. mase. plor. towoy 
Stripes. occ. Jud. v.30. 

UI. As a participial N. yay or may The 
hyena, so called from the dark stripes or 
streaks with which his colour is varie- 
gated. occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 18. Jer. xii. 9. 
So in the former passage Aguila renders 
the word* vasvwy, and the LXX in the 
latter ὑαίνης; where indeed ya is strict- 
ly the Participle paoul, and consequently 
pias ory the streaked or striped wild beast 
for μον ἢ Δ) be generally used for ra- 
pacious birds, yet there seems no reason 
why it may not signify also a beast of 
prey. It appears from 1 Sam. xv. 19. 
xxv. 14, that the V. oy is applicable to 
men rushing or flying upon, either in deed 
or word. The learned Bochart, who pro- 
poses the interpretation of »)2¥ oy by 
the hyena or variegated wild beast, ex- 
cellently and at large defends it, and thus 
translates Jer. xii. 9, Is then my heritage 
(people) to me (as) a fierce hyzena? Is 
there a wild beast all around upon her ? 
i. 6. the land of Canaan. The judicious 
reader cannot help remarking how well 
the verse according to this translation 
agrees with the context both preceding 
and following, and for further satisfaction 
I refer him to Bochart himself, vol. ii. 
890, ἃ seq. See also Busbequius De 
Legat. Turc. epist. lib. i. p. 83, 84; 
Buffon, Hist. Nat.tom. vili.p.325, 12mo.; 
and Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 107. 

The Arabic name for the hyena is pay 
pronounced dsabuon, and in Barbary they 
still call the Ayena dubbah, which is a 
plain corruption of the Heb. pay. See 
Shaw's Travels, p. 173. 

The hyena and its peculiar enmity to dogs 
is mentioned in Ecclus. xiii. 18, (where 
see Arnald’s note). But this apparent 
enmity probably arises from its excessive 
fondness for the flesh of these animals. 
See Bruce, as above, p. 119, 120. 

IV. Chald. In Aph. To wet, moisten, imbue. 
occ. Dan. iv. 22. In Ith. yoosn, ¥ and 
nbeing transposed, and thelatter changed 
into Ὁ, To be wetted. occ. Dan. iy. 12. 
v. 21. So.the Vulg. render it by tingi, 
infundi, infici, and the LXX in the last 


* But it should be remarked that the Chaldee 
Targum on 1 Sam. xiii. 18, explains oyay by x'y>x 
Vipers. And it is very probable that in that text 
D'yay means either vipers, or some party-coloured 
serpents, of which Bochart shows there are several 
sorts, and one in particular called by the. Greek 
vasve hyena, no-doubt from its streaked skin. See 
Bochart, τοὶ. iii. 395. 
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τὶ 
ΓΙ ν--ῶν 


assage by εξαφη. Is not the Chalk 
ete ae a a dialectical ao: 
of the Heb. yaw to saturate, as we say, 
with motsture ? ‘ 

ay 1 

To collect, gather together, heap up. Gen. 
xli. 35. Exod. viii. 14. Job xxvii. 16. & 
al. As a N. mase. plur. ay Heaps. 
oce. 2 K. x. δ, ‘ ᾿ 

Der. To jabber. Qu? 

nay ; 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, Zo take hold, or hold tight im 
the hand, ““ prehendit, astrinxit manu.” 
Castell. As a N. masc. plur. ΠΟΥ 
Handfuls of corn gathered in reaping. 
So Vulg, manipulis. Once, Ruth ii. 16- 
Thus it is distinguished from tony the 
sheaves mentioned ver. 7, and 15. __ 

RIy οὐρα 

Hence ἐετ π, with Π interrogative prefixed. 
Once, Dan. iii. 14, Js tttrue? So Theo- 
dotion, Vulg. and almost all the ancient 
versions, as if 8137 were a dialectical va- 
riation of pryn Is it just or true? The 
Samaritans, says Castell, very often use ὲ 
x for p, and the Babylonians, from whom _ 
mapy of them were descended, might 
probably do the same. Others explain 
it, Is it of set purpose, or designedly? 
The sense of the Chald. s1¥ being a little 
varied from that in which M7¥ is used, 
Num. xxxv. 20, 22. The reader may 
find other interpretations in. Pole’s Sy- 
nopsis, but the most probable seems on 
of the two here proposed, χα αἵ 

my | . 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

The redupulicate 17¥ in Chaldee signifies 
To look sideways, &c. and in Arabic, To 
turn away. 4 . 

I. Asa N. 1% The side of any thing. Gen. 
vi. 16. Exod. xxv. 32. Num. xxxili, $55. 
& al. freq. Deut. xxxi. 26, Dake this 
book of the law, and place it τι by. the: 
side of the ark of the covenant of Jehovah 
your Aleim, that it may be there fora 
witness against thee.—By the side of the 
ark, «in some chest by it (for there was 
nothing ἐγ the ark, but the two tables of 
the law, 1 K. viii. 9.) This was the 
book that was found 2 Kings xxii. 8.” 
Clark's Note.  — 

Hence Eng. side, sidle. . 

II. As Ns. Ἵν, fem. ΠῚ and ΠῚ, A 
narrow pass or defile, enclosing and pro- 
tecting on each side, a strong hold. See 
1 Chron. xii. 8,. Jud. vi. 2. 1, Sam, xxii. 

















pry 

4; 5. The LXX render it several times 
' By orevts narrow defiles, straits. _ Also, 
«as a N. mase. plor. cormnyn. Works en- 
closing, and straitening a besieged city. 
Kecles. ix. 14. Comp. Isa. xxix. 3. Luke 
xix. 43. 
II. In Kal, retaining the radical 77 final, 
To be in wait, to watch on the side of one, 
4: ἃ. laterare. Vulg. insidiari. occ. Exod. 
xxi. 13. 1 Sam. xxiv. 1], or 12; in which 
latter passage our translators render it 
Auntest, according to the following sense. 
As aN. fem. my A lying in wait. Num. 
xxxv. 20, 22. Asa N. mase. plur. ony 
Insidious, watchful enemies, or ‘hunters. 
Jud. ii. 3. Comp. corre Jer. xvi. 16. 
EV. To come or steal sideways upon one’s 
game, whether beast or bird, to catch or 
take in this manner. Gen. xxvii. 3, 33. 
Lev. xvii. 53. Lam. iii. 52, & al. Comp. 
Job x. 16. [015 also used spiritually for 
‘Catching or ensnaring souls or persons. 
᾿ Ezek. xiii. 18, 20, 21. Comp. Gen. x. 9. 
In Niph. To be hunted, spoken of cities, 
“as a forest of beasts is said to be hunt- 
ed” (Bate), and so their inhabitants taken 
or destroyed, as it follows in the text. 
oce; Zeph. iii. 6. As aN. A catch- 
ing or taking of prey or game. Gen. 
xxv. 27. Also; Game taken, venison. 
Gen. xxv. 28. xxvii. 7, 19, & al. Comp. 
Job xxxviii. 41. As a N. masce. plur. 
ory Hunters, Jer.xvi. 16. As Ns. n¥n 
fem. iT1¥0 An instrument used in catch- 
ing game or prey, a toil, a net, a snare. 
Job xix. 16. Eccles. vii. 26. ix. 12. Ezek. 
xii, 13. Hence; 
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ary 


equality of weights and measures. So 
among the Romans “ Justice was repre- 
sented bya person with a balance or pair 
of scales in her hand, exactly even.” 
Spence’s Polymetis, Dialogue x. p. 138. 
Comp. Ps. Ixii. 10. Dan. v, 25,27. Mat. 
vii. 2. Luke vi. 38. 

Joel ii. 23, He hath given you the former 
rain pty) in just quantity. 


II. In Kal, To be just, of full weight or 


measure, in a moral or spiritual sense. 
Job ix. 2, 15. xxxiii. 12. xxxv. 7, & al. 
Also, To justify, make just. Job ix. 20. 
xkxii. 2. xxxili. 32. xl. 3, eas ἐπ 
justify comparatively with another less 
a μβνῃ Jer. iil. I. Ezek. xvi. 51, 52. 
In Hiph. Jo justify, pronounce just. 
Deut. xxv. 1. Prov. xvii. 15. Also, Jodo 
justice to. 2 Sam. xv. 4. 1 K. viii. 32, & 
al. In Hith. powyn (for psnn, ¥ and n 
being transposed, and the latter changed 
into ®, as in vwoxn under ἢν XV.) To 
justify oneself. occ. Gen. xliv.16. Asa 
Ν, pry A justified person, one who obtains 
the effect of being justified, just, of full 
weight or measure in the estimation of 
divine justice. Gen. vi.9. vii. 1, & al. freq.* 
Also, a title of Christ, The justifier, He 
who being just, or of full weight himself, 
makes others just or gives them weight 
also. Seeinter al. Isa. xlv. 21. liii. 11. 
Zech. ix. 9. Comp. Jer. xxiii. 5, or 6. 
xxxiii. 15. Mal, iv. 2. Acts iii. 14. vii. 52. 
xxii. 14. Rom. iii. 21—26. ix. 30. x. 3. 
ι Cor. i. 30. 2 Cor. v. 21. Phil. iii, 9. 
And on this whole Root see Hutchinson’s 
Works, vol. vi. p. 186—93, and Bate’s 


Critica Hebrea. Ἷ 
Der. Perhaps Lat, Judex, judico, whence 
Eng. judicious, judicial judicature,French 


V. As Ns. Ὑν fem. PY and my, Victual 
or provision, in general. Josh. ix. 5, 11. 
Gen. xlii. 25, & ἃ]. And hence once as 
a V. in Hith, oy (for t¥nn, ¥ and n| juge, jugement,Eng. judge, judgment, &c, 
being transposed, and the latter changed | any 
into ©) 70 provide oneself, take for ῥγο- 1. In Hiph. To shine, glare, be resplendent. 
vision. Josh. ix. 12. oce, Ezra viii. 27. So LXX σιλξοντος, 
‘tv in the reduplicate form, To hunt re-| and Vulg. fulgentis. Symmachus likewise 
peatedly, frequently, or continually. occ.| renders the N. by says splendour, in 
Ezek, xiii. 18, 20. Lev. xiii. 36. 
pw Il. Asa N. any Yellow, from the glare or 
I. Asa N. pay, fem. mpwy Just, justice,| vividness of that colour. occ. Lev. xiii. 
righteousness, right. (2 Sam. xix. 28, οὐ] 30, 33,36. So LXX ξανθός, and ξαν- 
29.) freq. oce. Lev. xix. 36, Scales of| θιζων yellow and yellowish, and Vulg. 
pis justice, weights of px justice, an| flavus. Comp. 3m. 
epha of Pr¥ justice, an hin of Pr¥ justice} * And here I would wish the reader to consider 
shall ye have. Comp. Deut. xxv, 15.|whether von when applied to sinful man in respect 
Job xxxi. 6. Ezek. xly. 10. In these|of God does not, in like manner, signify one who is 
| __asages the iden of the word is plainly of die Celerant Deyo hy 
‘ _ given, and we are directed to take it 2 Chron. vi. 41. Ps? xxx. 5. xxxi, 24. xxxvii. 28, 
from the equal poise of a balance, or ΕἾΘ 1, 5. exxxii, 9, 16, & al. pao 
2 








“ΠΣ 


any 

I. 10 Hiph. To cause or make to shine, occ. 
Psal. civ. 15. So Symmachus s1ASey to 
shine, glister. 

Il. In Kal, To neigh like a horse. occ. Jer. 
v.8. L 11. As aN, fem. plur. nibny¥n 
Neighings. oce. Jer. viii. 16. xiii. 27. In 
this sense it seems to be a word formed 
from the sound, as hinnio, in Latin, neigh 
and whinny in English. Comp. dy III. 
Hence, 

III. To shout, make a cheerful or loud cry 
or vociferation, as men. Esth. viii. 15. 
Isa. x. 80. xxiv. 14, Jer. xxxi. 7, & al. 
Others reconcile the three senses of this 
word by making the radical meaning, to 
cheer, exhilarate, as Ps. civ. 15, (where 
indeed the LXX accordingly render it 
ἱλαρυναι, and Vulg. exhilaret, exhilarate), 
and thence to make a cheerful or loud 
cry, as horses or men. But how will Isa. 
x. 30, where it denotes, to lift up the 
voice, as in fright or terrour, agree with 
this explication ? 

Der. French joli, Eng. jolly, &c. 

wy 

To be clear, transparent. It occurs not 
however as a V. simply in this sense, 
but comp. Root m1; and hence 

I. Asa N. Ὑπὸ Something transparent to 
admit the light. occ. Gen. vi. 16. So 
Symmachus dsapaves. 

II. Asa N. mase. plur. τὶ The noon or 
mtd-day, so LXX μεσημξρια, and Vulg. 
meridies ; or more strictly, The celestial 

Jiuid or heavens, in the state they are in 
at noon-day, clear and transparent. See 
Deut. xxviii. 29. Job xi. 17. Psalm 
xxxvil. 6. Isa. lviii. 10. Comp. Dan. 
xii. 3. Exod. xxiy. 10. On 2 Sam. iv. 5, 
comp. under JO IV. Cant. i. 7, is well 
illustrated by Virgil's directions con- 
cerning sheep and goats, Georg. iii. lin. 
331, &e. 


fEstibus αὐ mediis wmbrosam exquirere vallem ; 
Sicubi magna Jovis antiquo robore yuereus 
Ingentes tendit ramos, aut siculi nigrum, 
Tlicibus crelris sacrd nemus accubat umbré. 


But let them panting in the mid-day heat 

Seek in some darksome dell a safe retreat, 

Where’er of ancient growth Jove’s tree is found, 

Stretching with ample sweep his arms around, 

Or blackest grove, of thickening holm-oaks made, 

Frowns with the horrors ofa sacred shade. 
NEVILLE, 


III. As a N. with a formative », 97% ΟἹ, 
from its transparency or admitting the 
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M3—Ms 

Physiologist Mr. Jones (Physiol. Dis~ 
quisitions, p. 15.), is condensed when 
cold into a sort of globules impervious to 
the light, and becomes as opaque as @ 
solid lump of suet; but when these glo- 
bules are dissolved and opened by the 
action of fire, the oil not only becomes 
transparent, but appears as bright and 
shining, as if the light were a natural part 
of its body.’ Comp. p. 222, 3. Some 
printed editions in Deut. vii. 13, read 
7 ny plur. Oils; but others, and among 
them the Complutensian, together with 
very many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 
have ὙΠ) singular. In Zech. iv. 14, 
Joshua the High Priest and Zerubbabel 
are styled ἼΣΤΕ 32 Sons of Oil, as being 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, and made 
his instruments in re-establishing the 
church and state of the Jews. Comp. 
ver. 6, 12, and see Bp. Newcome. 

IV. It is once used as a V. in Hiph. Job 
xxiv. 11, ny ἘΞ po Between or 
within their walls they make or press out 
oil; (comp. sense III.) or rather, Be- 
tween their walls (with which the vine- 
yards were enclosed, Prov. xxiy. 21.) 
they labour at noon-day, or bear the noon- 
day heat (τὸν xavowva φερδσι, Mat. xx. 
12), which, it is well known, in those hot 
eastern countries is, in the summer time, 
almost insupportable, particularly near 
walls*. Comp. sense II. ) 

Hence Islandic Skyr, and Saxon fein clear, 
transparent, and Eng. Sheer. See Lye’s 
Junius Etymol. Anglic. Also French 
Jour day, whence Journée, journal, and 
Eng. Journey, journal. 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΣΤ. 

To command, order, ordain, give orders, 
which may be either impulsive or prohi- 
bitory, preecipere. It is followed by the 
particles ὃν, 5s, and 5, but sometimes 
not. See Gen. ii. 16. Hi. 1}. vi. 22. 
Psal. Ixviii. 29. 
xvi. 24. i. 22. Deut. iv. 23. xxxiii. 4. 
1 Κι ii. 43. Isa. v. 6. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. 
Isa. xxxviti, 1. Asa N. ww A precept, 
command. oec. Isa. xxviii. 10, 13. Hos. 
ν. 11. Asa N. fem. m¥n, plur. ivp 
Nearly the same. Exod. xxiv. 12. Gen. 
xxvi. 5, & al. freq. 

my 

With at radical, and fixed, as in 13 and yw. 


* Dr. Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 15, and 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 167, Note, and p. _ 


light, freq. occ. ‘ Oil, says that eminent | 452. 


Jer. xxxv. 6. “Exod.. ' 








eae 


SEAS 








τν--Π ΠΝ 


To cry aloud, shout. oce. Isa. xlii. 11. As 
a N. fem, nny, andin Reg. nmy 4 cry 
or crying out. occ. Psal. exliy. 14. Isa. 
xxiv. 11. Jer. xiv. 2. xlvi. 12. 

nny ee 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

I. To be white or clear, to shine, spoken οἱ 
the complexion. oce. Lam. iv. 7, In¥ 
adn They were whiter than milk ; where 
LXX εἐλαμψαν they shone, Vulg. niti- 
diores more shining, clearer. AsaN. 
ny White. So LXX λευκος, and Vulg. 
candidus. occ, Cant. ν. 10. 

II. To be white, pale. occ. Isa. v. 13, 
ΤῸΝ ANY WOM And its multitude is, or 
looks, pale with fasting. Here pan being 
masculine, the final 7 in ΠῚ must be 
radical. 

Ill. As a N. ny Clear, spoken of heat, so 
~Vulg. clara. occ. Isa. xviii.4—of a wind, 
clear and parching. occ. Jer.iv. 11 ; where 
Vulg. urens burning. 

IV. Asa N. fem. plur. niny Things clear 
or plain; or adverbially (2 being under- 
stood), Clearly, applied to the speech, 
and opposed to torady stammerers, stut- 
terers. occ. Isa. xxxii.4; where Sym- 
machus τρᾶνα perspicuous. 

V. As a N. πε plur. fem. min¥n, The 
human forehead, from its shining white- 
“mess or smoothness. Exod. xxviii. 38, 
Ezek. ix. 4, ἃ al. freq. 

VI. As aN. fem, plur. nn¥n Shining plates 

of metal, laminz. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 6. 

any, With the second radical doubled. It 

_ occurs not asa V.in this form, but hence 
as Ns. nny, The smooth, shining top or 
summit of a rock. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 7, 8. 
xxvi. 4, 14; where the LXX λεωπετριαν 
the smooth rock.Fem. nivny A shining, 
parched land or country. occ. Ps. \xviii. 7; 
where Aquila λεωπετριανδε on the smooth 
rock. Plur. masc. oynny Shining, rocky 
summits. occ. Neh. iy. 13. Comp. Jer. 
iv. 11. 

nyn¥ Occurs not as a V. in this redupli- 
cate form, but as a N. fem. plur. mynyny 
Violent or intense heats or droughts, so 
the French Translation, Les grandes se- 
cheresses. occ, Isa. lviii. 11. Comp. 
my ΠῚ, 

Der. Perhaps Latin séccus dry, whence ex- 
sicco, and Eng. siccity, siccation, easic- 
cate, exsiccation, &c. 

pny 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Chaldee 

signifies, ΤῸ corrupt, contaminate, aud in 

Syriac the N. denotes Corrupted, polluted. 
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"ΠΣ 


As ἃ Ν. fem. in Reg. niny A stench, 
stink; Vulg. putredo corruption. Once, 
Joel ii. 20. Comp. ΠΕΣ under ΠῚ IV. 

Der. Stain, stink, stench. 

pny 

[. To laugh, or more accurately, to move 
backwards and forwards, as the sides or 
lungs, in laughter. Gen. xvii. 17, & al. 
freq. Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 32, prix? for 
laughing or laughter, i. 6. to be laughed 
at, so Vulg. in derisum,for derision. 

II. In Kaland Hiph. To sport, in dalliance. 
Gen. xxxix. 14, 17. xxvi. 8.—in joking, 
singing, and dancing. Exod. xxxii. 6; 
where the LXX wa:fetv, which is in like 
manner used in the Greek writers for 
dancing. Comp. ver. 19, and Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon in Παιζω. 

ΠῚ. Zo make sport or diversion, occasion 
laughter. Jud. xvi. 25. Ezek. xxiii. 32. 
In Hiph. To sport, jeer, mock. occ. Gen. 
xix. 14. xxi. 9. 

This Root is nearly related to pnw (which 
see), as appears plainly from Jud. xvi. 25; 
and from’ a comparison of Gen. xxi. 6, 
with Amos vii. 9; in which latter passage 
pny? Isaac is called pnw” 

Der. Lat. jocor, whence Eng. joke, jocu- 
lar, &c. Also, perhaps, jog, aud (com- 
pounded with 53 to roll) joggle. Comp. 
under pny. 

ny 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. 
ony White, shining, of a bright, vivid, 
white colour. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 18. 
Jud. v.10. To. this purpose the LXX 
(as cited by Basil) * A\aurecwy Sym- 
machus siASecwv, and Vulg. nitentes, 
shining. 

y 

Denotes Dryness, drought. So the LXX 
frequently render it by δίψων thirsty, 
ἄνυδρος without water, and Symmachus, 
in Ps. lxiii. 2, by depadys thirsty. Hence 
Lat. sitis drought, thirst, and sitio to 
thirst, &c. 

I, As a N. τὴν Drought. Job xxiv. 19. 
Also Dry, desert. Job xxx.3. Ps, lxiii. 2, 
evii. 35. Isa. xli. 18. Zeph. ii. 13, ἃ al. 
Plur. fem. ny Dry places or ground, 
occ. Ps. cv. 41; where LXX αγυδροις 
without water. ; 

II. Asa N.}~¥ Dry, parched ground. Isa. 
xxv. 5. xxxii.2. Also, A dry heap of 
earth or stones. occ. 2 Κα, xxiii. 17,—- 
* Should not the common reading of the LXX 


Μεσημέριας» be understood in the same sense, namely, 
Shining like the noon-day light ὃ 


by 


What ptr heap és that which I see ?— 
(it is) 12pm the grave of the man of God. 
Jer. xxxi. 21, tor»y 75 Dyn, or, as thirty 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read, Du1¥— 
Set thee up heaps. Ezek. xxxix. 15, And 
shall raise up (Heb. build) near it prexn 
a heap. Thus Bate in Crit. Heb. 
whom see. And to illustrate the last 
cited text, I add, that Dr. Shaw, in the 
Preface’ to his Travels, p. x. mentions 
his meeting with many heaps of stones 
in several places in Barbary, in the Holy 
Land, and in Arabia, which have been 
gradually erected over travellers bar- 
barously murdered; the Arabs, accord- 
ing to a superstitious custom among 
them, contributing each a stone when- 
ever they pass by them. 

III. As a N. mase. plur. ἢ Inhabitants 
of the wilderness, Psal. Ixxii. 9. 188. 
xxiii. 13. 

IV. As a N. masc. plur. Ἐν rendered 
Wild beasts of the desert. Bochart (whom 
see, vol. ii. 862, &c.) thinks they are 
most probably the wild cats or cat-a- 
mountains; but by the company with 
which they are joined, Isa. xxxiv. 14. 
Jer. 1.39, (though I confess this argu- 
ment is of no great force) it may seem 
that the word rather denotes the raven- 
ous birds haunting the wilderness. It may 
also be taken in this sense, Isa. xiii. 21, 
and, as I apprehend, Psal. Ixxiv. 14. 
Thou hast broken in pieces the heads of 
Leviathan, i. e. the princes or captains 
of Egypt, thou hast given him for food 
torss toy to the multitude of ravenous 
birds. (Comp. Exod. xiv. 30.) ‘ The 
final destruction of the adversaries of 
Messiah’s kingdom is described at large 
under a like image, Rey. xix. 17, 18.” 
Dr. Horne. Comp. Ezek. xxix. 5. xxxii. 
4, And Homer often mentions the oswyvor 
or birds as preying on the carcases of the 
dead or slain. See 1]. i. Jin. 5. it. 393. 
viii. 879. xi. 395: xxii. 335,354. xxiv. 
411. 

V. Asa N. ν᾿, plur. ory and ory 4 

decked ship or vessel, which carries men 

and goods dry, as distinguished from an 
open boat, occ. Num. xxiv. 24, Isa. 

ι xxxiii. 21, Ezek. xxx. 9, Dan. xi. 30. 

¥ 

To shade, shadow, overshadow, shelter. 

I. To overshadow. It occurs not as a V. 
in Kal in this sense, but as a N. dy 
Shade, shadow. 2 K. xx. 9, Isa. xxv. 4. 
So Ezek. xxxi. 3, ὅτ won still with 
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oy 


‘shade; where LXX according to the 


Il 


Alexandrian MS. woxvos ev rn ony 
(read cxery) thick with shade. So an- 
other Hexaplar version. Comp. under 
win V. Also, Shade, shelter, protection, 
as of a house, Gen. xix. 8 ;—of a tree, 
Jud. ix. 15 ;—of a mountain, Jud. ix. 36; 
—of a gourd, Jon. iv. 5. Comp. Num. 
xiv. 9. Psal. xci.1. Isa. xxx. 2. Eceles. ᾿ 
vii. 12. As a N. fem. mbyn 4 shady 
place or valley. occ. Zech. i. 8; where 
LXX κατασκιων overshadowing. 

. AsaN. fem. nx A spread or extent , 
of waters covering a large bottom. occ. 
Isa. xliv. 27. As a Ν, fem. ndy¥o, in 
Reg. nbn, Nearly the same. Exod. 
xv. 5. Job xli. 22: Psal. cvii. 24, & al. 
Comp. below $y II. 


III. As a word formed from the sound, 


To ring, tingle, or sound, as the ears in 
violent surprise or fright. So Vulg. tin- 
nio. Thus the Lat. tinnio, and Eng. 
ring, tingle, tinkle, toll, knoll, knell, are 
all formed from the sound. occ. 1 Sam. 
iii. 11. 2 K. xxi. 12. Jer. xix. 3. Comp. 
dry II. and >>y IIL. below. 

I place this sense rather under >¥ than 
mby, because the Verb when thus used 
never occurs witha final 5 ; and because 
I apprehend that in 1 Sam. iii. 11, Ποῦ ἢ 
the reading of twenty-one of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices, and not πο, is the 
true one, as in 2 K. xxi. 12. Hence 


IV. As aN. fem. ρίαν. my>¥n Bells. occ. 


V. 


Zech. xiv. 20. But perhaps, as Mr. 
Harmer* has remarked, the word in 
this text rather means, as the Targum 
explains it, coverings, capartsons, warlike 
trappings; for though the modern east- 
erns in their journeys fix ded/s upon their 
camels, it does not appear that they ever 
deck their horses in this manner. Nie- 
buhr however, Voyage de I’ Arabie, tom. 
i. p. 96, mentions the little bells which 
they fasten to their mules as well as to © 
their camels. So tom. ii. p. 107. And 
Comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. 
Ρ. 283. 

As a V. fem. plur. σῦν Cymbals. 
So the LXX most commonly render it 
κυμξαλα. These were two convex plates 
of brass or other metal, which being struck 
against each other produced a hollow 
ringing sound. 1 Chron. xiii. 8. xv. 19, & 
al. See Shaw's Travels, p. 204. 


δὺς 1, To be overshadowed. occ. Neh. xiii. 





* Observations, vol. i. p. 469. 











TORRE 
19; where Eng. Translat. “ began to be 
dark.” » . 

Il. 70 be overflowed, overwhelmed, covered 
with water. occ. Exod. xv. 10. 

III. To sound, quaver, as the lips of a per- 
son in terrour. oce. Hab. iii. 16; where 
Vulg. contremuerunt trembled, Comp. 

" above dy III. 

byby I. To overshadow exceedingly, or very 
much. occ. Isa. xviii. 1, where Aquila 
σκιὰ shadow. Comp. under 432 IV. 

II. As'a N. νὸν The locust, so called, ac- 
cording to Bochart, vol. iii. 446, from 
their sometimes flying in such swarms as 
to obscure the sun, and darken the air. 
occ. Deut. xxviii, 42. 

Til. As aN. masc. plur. oyby 4 hind of 
cymbals. occ. 2 Sam, vi. 5. Ps. cl. δ. 
See above by V. . 

IV. con $yby Job xl. 26, or xli. 7. Ren- 

. dered Fish-spears ; but the Heb. Root >¥ 
seems to have no connexion in sense with 

_ spears. . Various have been the interpre- 
tations proposed of this very difficult text. 

- In order to clear it, I would first observe 
(with Gusset) that the Heb. phrase τῷ 
bo may mean fo insert, place, or set in, 
as Exodus xxviii. 17; and then that the 

. Chaldee Targum on this verse runs lite- 
rallythus: Is it possible that thou shouldst 
place his skin in the booth or booths (Heb. 

. ΤΊΣ) and his head #397 821332 in the 
shed or hut for fish? So Vulg. gurgus- 
tium piscium. The Heb. tx5 >y>y then 
may be rendered, agreeably to the idea of 
the Hebrew xy, a booth or hut for fish, or 
rather of the fishermen, and the whole 

' verse may refer, as Gusset has observed, 

. to the fishermen’s custom of hanging up 
in their huts the skins or heads. of the 
strange or monstrous fishes they had 
taken, as hunters did those of wild beasts, 
and as our fox hunters still nail up 
against the stable-door the heads of the 
foxes they have killed. 

soy Chald. , 

In Aph. To pray, supplicate. occ. Ezra 
vi. 10. Dan. vi. 10. The Targum often 
uses it in the same sense. : 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissi- 
ble, 7. 

To roast, toast, or bake by fire. occ. 1 Sam. 

ai. 15. Isa. xliv. 16,19. As a N. ᾽ν 
Roasted, roast. occ. Exod. xii. 8, 9. Isa. 

. xiv. 16. 

Hence Saxon fpelan to burn, sear, and Old 

. Eng. To sweal or swele, which is still 
(. preserved in stwcling a hog, whence swel- 


* 
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nde 
ter, sweltry, sultry. Also perhaps a 


swallow, a summer bird. 

by AsaN. bby A baked cake, of bread 
namely. oce. Jud. vii. 13 ; where Aquila 
and the LXX according to an Hexaplar 
copy, eyxeugias, and Vulg. subcineritius, 

ora τ under the coals. Comp. under ἃν), 
nq 

I. To pass on, advance, go forwards, as 
men, 2 Sam. xix. 17, or 18.—as fire, 
Amos v. 6. So Targum snt#sx2 p> press 
upon, pursue, as fire. Comp. p5. 

II. With the Particle >y following, 70 come 
upon a man, as the spirit of God. Jud. 
xiv. 6. 1 Sam. x. 6, & al. With 5: fol- 
lowing—as an evil spirit. 1 Sam. xviii. 10. 

ΠῚ. To proceed or go forward, to prosper. 
Isa. lili. 10. Jer. xii. 1. In Hiph. The 
same. 1 K. xxii. 12. 2 Chron. xx. 20. 
Also To make or cause to succeed or pros- 
per. Gen. xxiv. 21, 40. Neh. i. 11. 

IV, With > following, To be profitable or 
good for. Jer. xiii. 7, 10. Ezek. xv. 4. 
V. To prosper, thrive, as a tree or plant. 
Ezek. xvii. 9, 10. In Hiph. 70 cause to 
prosper, bring to maturity. Ps.i.3; where 
it is plain, from the structure of the sen- 
tence, that the latter part of the verse 

strictly refers to the tree. 

VI. Chald. In Hiph. or Aph. To prosper. 
Dan. vi. 28, & al. Also, 70 cause to pro- 
ceed or prosper, to promote. Dan. iii. 30. 

VIL. As aN. fem. nry; plur. mindy. occ. 
2 K. xxi. 13. 2 Chron. xxxy. 13. Proy. 
xix. 24. xxvi. 15. In Chron. it is men- 
tioned as something in which they seethed 
the sacrifices, but in the three other pass- 
ages, particularly in the last two, as 
something in which the meat was served 
up. It must therefore mean a pan, a 
stew-pan, or something of that kind, and 
seems to have its Heb. name from its 
passing or being advanced from the fire 
to the table. Prov. xix. 24, The slothful 
man hideth, or plungeth his hand in the 
pan, and will not so much as (ch. xxvi. 15. 
at irketh or grieveth him to) bring it to 
his mouth again. ‘To illustrate which 
passages it may be remarked, that, to this 
day, the Moors in Barbary, the Arabs, 
and the Mahometans of India, in eating 
make use neither of knives, forks, nor 
spoons, but only of their fingers and 
hands, even in eating pottage, or what 
we should call spoon-meats*. Comp. 
Mat. xxvi. 23. 


* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 232; Niebuhr, De- 
scription de l’Arabie, p. 46, &c.—Voyage en Ara- 





bie, tom. i. pe 188 ; Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 


mx 


As a N. fem. mmx The same. occ. 2 K: 
ii. 20. 

moby 

Occurs not as a V, in Heb. but in Syriac 
signifies 710 figure, delineate, form, fa- 
shion, * figuravit, pinxit, finxit.”’ Castell. 

Asa Ν. oby 

I. An external furm, image. See Num. 
xxxili. 52.. 1 Sam, vi. 5. 2 K. xi.18. 
Ezek. vii. 20. A picture, a portrait. 
Ezek. xxiii. 14. In Chald. 4 form. Dan. 
ili. 19... Also, An image, a statue, Dan. 
ii. Sh, ἀν} 

Il. Animage, delineation, adumbration. See 
Gen. i. 26. v. 3. That the image of God 
mentioned in the former of these passages 
consisted principally in righteousness and 
true holiness seems evident from Eph. 
iv. 24. Col. iii. 10. The tradition. of 
man’s being created zn the image of God, 
or of the Gods, was preserved among the 
Roman heathen till the coming of Christ. 
Thus Cicero De Leg. lib. 1. cap. 22. 
Qui se ipse norit, primum aliquid sentiet 
se habere divinum, ingeniumque in se 
suum, sicut simulachrum aliquod, dedi- 
catum putabit. He who knows himself 
will in the first place perceive that he is 
possessed of something divine, and will 
think that the mind within him was 
dedicated like a sacred image ;” and Ovid, 
who lived till A. D. 17, in still plainer 
terms, Metam. lib. i. lin. 83, says that 
* Prometheus, that is, the Divine Coun- 
sel (comp. Gen. i. 26.) formed man after 
the image of the Gods, who govern all 
things. 

Finxit in effigiem moderantdm cuncta Deorum. 


Comp. under ΠῚ II. and Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon under AvOzwrog. 

Il]. A mere image, a phantasm, a vain 
shew or appearance, seeming to be some- 
thing real and substantial, but not de- 
serving that character. occ. Ps. xxxix. 7. 
Ixxili. 20, Like as a dream when one 
awaketh, (so) O Lord, sy. at (thy) 
awaking (to vengeance namely, comp. 
Psal. vii. 7. Ixxviii. 65.) man tondy thou 
shalt despise their vain shew or phantas- 
tic prosperity. As to the former text, 
there is a passage nearly resembling it in 
Sophocles, Ajax, lin. 126, 6. 


“Opw. yap ἥμως οὐδὲν οντας αλλο πλὴν 
EIAQA’ ὅσοι περ ζωμεν) ἡ κουφὴν σχίανς 


p» 289; and Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. 
Ῥ- 304, col. 3. 

"Προμηθεὺς from προμηθενομαι to provide, take 
counsel befure-hand. 
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Dy—y>e 
I see all we who live are nothing else — 
But empty phantasms or shadows vain, 


r a 


And Shakespeare may illustrate both texts. 


“We are such: stuff 

As dreams are made of; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 
Tempest, act iv.scen. I. 


IV. Asa N. moby Shadow of death. See 
among the Pluriliterals. | 

yoy 

To be or go on the side. it 

I. Asa N. yy, plur. nyby, 4 rib, q. ἃ: ἃ 
side-bone. Gen. ii. 21, 22, where LXX - 
and Theodotion πλευρὰ, and Vulg. costa, 
a rib. Comp. ver. 23. Sh 

II. As a N. yoy A side or lateral extremity. 
Exod. xxv. 12. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. Jo 
xviii. 12, & al. freq. a 

ΠῚ. As a N. mase. plur. Ἐς is used for 
the sides or leaves of a double wicket. 
1 K. vi. 34. Comp. under ydp IIL. 

IV. Asa N. yoy A side-room. 1 K. vi. 5, 
8, & al. , 

V. Asa Ν. fem. plur, my>y Boards lining 
the side of a room, q. ἃ. Ribs, so LXX 
πλευραῖς. 1 K. vi. 15, 16. ate 

VI. As a V. in Kal, 70 lean or slip on one 
side, to halt in walking, 4. 4. To sidle. 
Gen. xxxii. 31. Mic. iv. 6, 7. Zeph. 
iii. 19. Asa N.p>y A slipping aside;a 
halting. Ps. xxxy. 15. xxxviii. 18. Jer. 
xx. 10, & al. τ 

Der, To slink, to sling. Qu? 

Dy 

The idea seems to be empty, meager, thin, 

or the like. 

To be empty of, or abstain from, meat an 

drink, to fast. freq. occ. See Jon. iii. 

δ, 7. Ruth ii. 9. Jud. iv. 19. In the 

last cited text however the Complutensian 

edition, and very many of Dr. Kenni- 
colt’s Codicesread Noy. As a Nm 

A fast, fasting. 1 K. xxi. 9. Ps. xxxv. 13, 

& al. As a N. fem. nox Emptiness, 

thirst. occ. Isa. ν. 13. according to the 

reading in Jorster’s Bible; but the 

Complutensian and Walton's Polyglott, 

together with very many of Dr. Kenni- 

cott’s Codices, read ον, 4 

II. As a N. fem. in Reg. no¥ rendered 
Locks, of hair namely, but more probably 
signifies a thin vail of gauze or the like 
covering the face. occ. Cant. iv. I, 7 hy 
eyes (arethose) of doves ἽΠΠΟΝ ΡΣ behind 
thy vail; so ver. 3, and ch. vi. 6; where 
Symmachus καλυμματι the vail. Isa. 
xivii, 2, Jnnax 52. Remove thy vail ; so 





i, 





LXX ἀποκάλυψον τὸ κατακαλυμμῶ α8. 














ROL 
(Comp. Isa. xxii. 8, under Jo 1.) Sym- 
‘machkus in Cant. iv. 3. vi. 6, likewise ren- 
ders it by καλυμματι a vail. It is well 
known that the women of any character 
and condition in the East to this day al- 
ways appear vatled before men. ‘“* The 
most essential part of the dress of the wo- 
men in the East,” says Niebuhr, Voyage 
de lArabie, p. 134, “seems to be the 
vail, with which they cover their faces, 
when a man approaches them τ᾿ and in 
his xxiiid plate, No 48, he presents us 
with the head of a female whose face is 
partly visible through a thin transparent 
vail, Comp. Dr. Russel’s Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 114; Odservations on the 
Turks, p.213; and Potter's Antiquities, 
book iv. ch. xiii. p. 339, 40, Ist edit. 
and under 4p [. 

ἜΘΟΥ occurs not as a V. but as aN. sing. 

ton (of the same form as nn from 
tn) A starveling, aman almost starved 
with hunger and thirst, a meager wretch. 
oce. Job ν. 5. xviii. 9; in both which 
passages, particularly the former, there 
seems a manifest allusion to the half 
starved Arabs of the desert, who were 
~ always ready for plunder,astheir descend. 
ants still are to thisday. Such starvelings 
are thus described by Volney, Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 357, French edit. “‘ These men 
are smaller, leaner, and blacker than any 
of the Bedoweens yet known. Their 
wasted legs had only tendons without 
calves. Their belly was glued to their 
back.—In general the Bedoweens are 
small, lean, and swarthy, more so how- 
ever in the bosom of the desert, than on 
the: borders of the cultivated country. 
P. 358, where see more.—One may even 
say that the common: Bedoweens live in 
habitual misery and famine. P. 259.” In 
Job v. 5, Aquila renders ny by διψων- 
τες, and Vulg. by sitientes, thirsty, in the 
plur. and Symmachus, I think more just- 
ly, διψῶν thirsty in the singular, which, 
since n¥ is joined with MARY swallow 
up, and placed in apposition to ay  hun- 
gry, seems nearly right; but I would not 
confine the meaning of the word to thirst. 

ΝῸΝ 

It is nearly related, in sense as well as sound, 
to MY, as ΕΣ to 13, 8an to 4M. 

To thirst, whether in a natural or spiritual 
sense. See Exod. xvii. 3. Psal. xlii. 3. 
Ixili. 2. As a N.xny¥ Thirsty, whether 
naturally or spiritually. 2 Sam. xvii. 29. 
Isa, xliv. 3. lv, 1, Also, Thirst, drought, 
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whether bodily or spiritual. See Deut. 
xxviii. 48. Amos viii. 11. So fem. πον, 
occ. Deut. xxix. 18, or 19. Jer. ii. 28. 
As a N. prox Dry, thirsty land or 
ground, occ. Deut. viii. 15*. Psal. ον, 
33. Isa. xxxv. 7. 

mie) y 

To couple or join together, be in pairs. 

I, To couple, be in pairs. oce. 2 K. ix. 25;— 
Remember I and you (were) 237 ΤΙΣ 
tonny those who rode paired, or in a 
pair together. Hence 

If. Asa N. Ἰοὺ A pair or couple of horse- 
men, Isa. xxi. 7.— of asses, Jud. xix. 3, 
10.—of mules, 2 K. vy. 17.—of oxen, 
1 Sam. xi. 7. 1 K. xix. 19. ‘ Whence 

Ill. Asa N. soy An acre of land, i. 6. as 
much land as ἃ pair of oxen will plough 
inaday. For the same reason an acre 
is called in Lat. jugerum, from jugam 
a yoke, of oxen namely. occ. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 14. (where see Vulg.) Isa. v. 10. 

IV. To couple, join, fasten, as a sword. As 
a Participle Huph. occ. 2 Sam. xx. 8; 
where LXX εφευγμενὴν joined. As a par- 

ticipial N. ex Something joined or fast- 
ened to another. occ. Num. xix. 15, Τῶν 
dnp Something fastened with a thread. 
Vulg. ligaturam a binding, LXX δέσμον 
xaladedelat a bandage or string is bound, 
Eng. Translat. a “covering bound,” 
which seems to be what is implied. 
Comp. Ley. xi. 32. 

V. AsaN. voy 4 bracelet (so LXX Wer- 
λιον, and Vulg. armilla) the two ends of 
which, when worn, are joined or fastened 
together with a hasp or the like. Gen. 
xxiv. 22.. Num. xxxi. 50, & al. 

VI. In Niph. With > following, To be 
joined to, as to an idol, by attending its 
worship. occ. Num. xxy. 3, ὅ. Psal. 
evi. 28. 

ΝΠ In Hiph. To couple, join, connect to- 
gether, as deceit. occ. Ps. 1. 19, -Thy 
tongue ΜΠ connected together deceit ; 
where Vulg. concinnabat fitted together, 
and LXX σεριεπλεκε wove together. 

“Thy tongue to fraud has loosed the reins, 
And lie with lie connected feigns.” 
Merrick, 
Comp. Ps. lii. 4, under 2wn. 

noy 

I. In Kal, To spring, sprout, or shoot up, as 
herbs and plants. Gen. ii. 5. xli. 6, & al. 
freq. In Hiph. To cause to sprout, pro- 
duce. Gen. ii. 9. iii. 18. As a Ν, mx. 


* See Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. v. cap. 15, 


ᾧ 6. 





ΓΜ Poy 
fem. ΠΙ͂ΟΝ A sprout, shoot, produce. Gen. 
xix. 25. Psal. Ixv. 11, & al. moy The 
shoot or branch is used as a title of the 
Messiah, Zech, iii. 8. vi. 12. See Mr. 
Lowth on these texts, and comp. Isa. xi. 
1, 10. iv. 2. Jer. xxiii. 5. xxxili. 15. 

II. To grow as the hair, which in this re- 
spect resembles vegetables. Ley. xiii. 37. 
Jud. xvi. 22, Ezek. xvi. 7. So in Hiph. 
To cause to sprout or grow, as a horn. 
Ps. cxxxii. 17. Ezek. xxix. 21. 

ill. To spring up, arise, as other things. 
See Isa. xlii. 9. lviii. 8. Ixi. 11. 

In 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, 6, I think, with Mr. 
Green, Poetical Parts of O. T. p. 80, 
that we should read byrba inne? Ὁ 55, 
But or For wicked men shall not flourish. 
So LXX ὅτι 8 μὴ βλαςησῃ wagavomos. 
Comp. under 2¥5n, and observe that in 
Dr, Kennicott’s Bible the 1 is printed be- 
tween the words nox and bya. 

poy 

To be dry, without moisture. It occurs not 
as a V. but 

I. As a Participle or participial N. masc. 
plur. ΡΟΣ Dry. Spoken of the breasts. 
So LXX ξηρδς, and Vulg. arentia. occ. 
Hos, ix. 14. 

II. As a participial N. mase. plur. m»piny 
or torpox Bunches of dried grapes or 
raisins. oce. 1 Sam. xxv. 18. xxx. 12. 
2 Sam. xvi. 1. 1 Chron. xii. 40. 

Der. Smoke. Qu? 

lary 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
the V. signifies inter al. To be weak, lan- 
guid (see Castell), and the idea of the 
Heb. word seems to be soft, tender, or 
the like ; for 

1. As a N. Ἴον Wool, from its softness. So 
the Eng. wool seems related to the Gr. 
arog soft. Levy. xili.47. Ps. exlvii. 16, 
& al, And on Ps. observe that Martial, 
lib. iv. calls snow yellus aguarum, a 

Jleece, of waters, and Pope. 1]. iii. lin. 
284, mentions 

the fleeces of descending snows. 
Comp. under abu. : 

II. As a N. fem. mony The top. or leading 
shoot of the cedar, so called from its soft, 
woolly texture. Ezek. xvii. 3, & al. 

Der. Smear. Qu? 

noy ; 

In Kal and Hiph. To cut off, destroy, con- 
sume, deface. See Lam. iii. 53. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 4]. Ps. xviii. 41. cxix. 139 ; where 
obserye that the second n in 2nnny¥ is 
used for the 4 fem. See Grammar, 
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sect. vi. 26. So the LXX frequently ren- 
der it by εξολοθρευω, and once Peal. 
xciv. 23.) by apavitw. In Niph. To be 
cut off, consumed. Job yi. 17. xxiii. 17. 
As aN. fem. in Reg. nny Cant. iy. 1, ἃ 
al. See under by II. 

nnoy To cut off; destroy, or consume entirely. 
occ. Psal. Ixxxviii. 17. As a N. nnny 
Somewhat entirely cut off or alienated 
from the owner, so as not to be restored 
to him at the Jubilee. occ. Ley. xxv. 23. 
nny The same. occ. Lev. xxy. 30. 

Der. Saxon ymitan, whence Eng. Smite, 
&c. Smith. Comp. under tow. 

Ἷ ae | 

Occurs not as a V. but the ideal meaning 
seems to be pointed, sharp-pointed, pick- 
ed, piercing, penetrative, or the like. 

I. As a N. mase. plor. tox Thorn, 
prickles. occ. Job v. 5. Proy. xxii. ὃ: 
Hence perhaps Lat. sentis a thorn, Eng. 
sting, a stang*, stake. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. ΠῚ Goads or sharp- 
ened sticks, such as beeves or cows were 
driven along with. So Vulg. Contis. occ. 
Amos iv. 2. 

III. As a Ν. fem. may, plur. Muy A large 
kind of shield or target. It was larger 
than the fim as appears from 1 Καὶ, x, 
16, 17. 2 Chron. ix. 15, 16. Comp. 
1 Sam. xvii.7,41. Ps. v. 13. The target 
was probably thus denominated, be- 
cause the middle part of it projected in a 
sharpish point, as some of the shields af- 
terwards used by the Greeks and Romans 
did; and we are informed by the writers 
of their military affairs, that this pointed 
protuberance “was of great service to 
them, not only in repelling or glancing 
off missive weapons, but in bearing down 
their enemies; whence Martial has this 
allusion: 

In turbam incideris; cunctos umbone repellet +. 
In crowds his pointed boss will all repel. 


IV. Asa N. fem. in Reg. nay The piercing 
cold of snow. occ. Proy. xxv. 13. The 
Targems frequently use the word in this 
sense. Comp. under 35w. And from this 
N. ΠΟ may be derived the ancient Ger- 
man Sne, sneu, snio. Sax. pnap, and Eng. 
Snow. See Junius, Etymol. Anglic. 

V. Asa N. pry. See under vy II. 


* See Junius’s Etymol. Anglic. in Sranc. 

+ Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. ii. ch. 4. ἢ. 
$5, Ist edit. See also Dr. Chandler’s Life of Da- 
vid, vol. ii, p. 7, Note, and the cccvth plate in 
Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, where are several repre- 
sentations of these pointed shields. 





Pima 











ΣΟ ΠΩΣ 


VI. As a Ν. ον Sheep. See under px¥; but 
I would just query here whether sheep 
might not be called may and s)¥ from 
their great sensibility of cold, or being, 
as it were, easily penetrated by it. 

- Comp. Sense IV. and under nw. 

ἢν occurs not as a V. but as aN. masc. 
plur. O24 or ἘΏΝ Very sharp pointed 
thorns or darts, So LXX Bodies, and 
Vulg. lanceze and sudes. occ. Num. 
xxxiii. 35. Josh, xxiii. 13. 

jyox As a N. fem. noyo¥ An urn or pot with 
a wide belly, and strait pointed mouth, 
say the Lexicons. occ. Exod. xvi. 33. 

my 

Yo throw or drive downwards, cum impetu 
demittere, defigere. 

I. Intransitively, To throw oneself off, or 
light, as from an ass. occ. Josh. xv. 18. 
Jud. i. 14, 

II. Transitively, To drive downwards, as a 
stake. occ. Jud. iv. 21 ; where the LXX, 
according to the Oxford MS. and the 
Complutensian and Aldine editions, διη- 
λασεν drove through, and Vulg. defixit 
Jixed down, 

DY 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. plur. 
moi Hard, dry. Once, Gen. xli. 23. 
Not only the Chaldaizing Jews apply 
ΣΈΟ for a hard stone, but the Samaritan 
version has τὰν for the Heb. wodn in 
the sense of very hard, and as opposed to 
waters, Deut. viii. 15. xxxii. 13; and 

ες the Syriac version seems to use ΕἸ ΔῈΝ for 
a rock or hard stone, Job xli. 15, where 
it answers to the Heb. mnnn nba nether 
millstone. 

yoy 

In Niph. or Hiph. To be modest, humble. 

~ occ. Mic. vi. 8. As a Particle paoul 
masce. plur. Ἐν Modest, humble, meek ; 
so LXX rarsivwy humble, and Theodotion 

- emicinwy meek, and Vulg. as an abstract 

- Noun, humilitas humility. occ. Prov. 

box. 2, 

Roy 

1. To turn or roll round and round, as a 
ball, to bowl. occ. Isa. xxii. 18, twice. 
As aN. fem. ΠΕ A circumvolution, 
rolling round. occ. Isa. xxii. 18. 

Il. To circumvolve, roll, or wrap round, as 
a turband on the head. occ. Lev. xvi. 4. 
As aN, pox A turband, which consists 
of a cap, and of a sash of fine linen or 
silk, wound round the bottom of the cap*. 


* Are not the Persic dulbend, and Turkish tul- 
bend, whence by corruption our Eng. turband and 
turban, derivatives from the Heb. > To go round, 
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This is the usual head-dress of the Turks, 
Persians, Arabs,and other eastern nations 
to this day. Thus Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
p. 226, “The Moors and Turks (in{Bar- 
bary), with some of the principal Araés, 
wear upon the head a small hemispherical 
cap of scarlet cloth.—The turbant, as they 
call a long narrow web of linen, silk, or 
muslin, is folded round the bottom of these 
caps, and very properly distinguishes, 
by the number and fashion of these folds, 
the several orders and degrees of soldiers, 
and sometimes of citizens, one from an- 
other +.” occ. Job xxix. 14, whence it 
appears that the Fpy¥ or turband was 
worn in the east as early as the time of 
Job; Isa. lxii. 3, according to the Kerz, 
and very many of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices, where it is used for the royal tur- 
band; Zech. iii. 5, twice, where it de- 
notes the high-priests. Fem. plur. mp3¥ 
Turbands. Isa. iii. 23. As a N. fem. 
ΓΒ The turband, either of the king, 
as Ezek, xxi. 26; or of the high-priest, 
Exod. xxviii. 4, & al. freq. 

Der. Old German jumpen, and Eng. jump. 

poy 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the Sama- 
ritan version uses it, Exod. xiv. 3, in the 
sense of confining, shutting up, ‘* coarc- 
tavit, clausit.” Castell. As aN. pi A 
place or instrument of confinement. Once, 
Jer. xxix. 26; where the LXX xalag- 
ῥακῆην a dungeon; so Syr. in Hexapl. 
διρκῆην, and Vulg. carcerem ὦ prison. 

Der. Snug. Qu? 

ὋΝ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain ; but 

I. As a N. WV An aqueduct, drain, or 
subterraneous passage for water, ‘«'Tubus 
per quem aqua in declive fertur, puta ex 
monte vel ex tecto.” Bochart. occ. 2 Sam. 
vy. 8; where Vulg. fistulas pipes, French 
translat. le canal, and Eng. the gutter. 
Ver. 6, And the king and his men went 
to Jerusalem, to the Jebusite, the inhabit- 
ant of the land; and he (the Jebusite) 
spake to David, saying, Thou shalt not 
come in hither (Jon sx»), except thou 
remove the blind and thelame, (with whom 
I suppose they had, in bravado and con- 
tempt of David and his men, manned 


and wa A bund? So The Complete System of Geogra- 
phy, vol. ii. p. 175; explains the Persic dulbend by a 
band thai goes round. 

+ For a very particular account of the modern 
head-dress of the eastern nations, see Niebuhr, Voy- 
age en Arabic, tom. i. p. 129, &c. 


3 


their walls) to declare, or meaning, Da- 
vid shall not come in hither. Ver.7. Ne- 
vertheless David took the strong hold of 
Zion, the same 15 the city of David. V.8. 
And, or, For, David said on that day (in 
which he took it namely), Let every one 
smite, or (be) smiting the Jebusite, and let 
him reach by, or through, the subterra- 
neous passage both the lame and the blind, 
who hate the person of David; because 
they said, the blind and lame (man, sing.) 
shall not come into the house or castle. 
Thus have I endeavoured fairly to con- 
strue this very difficult passage just as it 
stands in Forster’s Hebrew Bible, without 
presuming either to make the least al- 
teration in the text, or to transpose the 
words of it, and add an extraordinary 
supplement, as in our common transla- 
tion; and on the 8th verse I desire it 
may be particularly observed, that the 
dame and the blind, i.e. the invalids who 
manned the walls, are said to be those 
asiw (who) hated (nw being understood 
before the V. Ἰδοῦ, as usual; or if with 
Walton’s and the Complutensian Bible, 
and with twelve of Dr. Kennicott’s Co- 
dices, we read iw hating, the sense will 
be exactly the same, without any sup- 
~ plement at all) wb3 the person of David, 
re) by because they said the blind and the 
lame (sing.) shall not come in hither ; 
which if it does not absolutely prove, 
makes it at least highly probable that 
David himself was become lame, and 
had his sight affected, or perhaps had lost 
an eye by the severe hardships he had un- 
dergone, or by the wounds he had re- 
ceived in frequent engagements in which 
he had been concerned: and this per- 
sonal insult on the king by the zxvalds 
well accounts for his commanding them 
in particular to be attacked. There are 
several other instances in history, both an- 
cient and modern, of cities or fortresses 
being taken by the enemy’s entering 
through subterranean passages. Thus, 
* all parts of Naples are copiously sup- 
plied with water by an ancient agueduct, 
which has more than overbalanced its 
services by affording a passage for the be- 
siegers to enter the city: through it Beli- 
sarius introduced soldiers that surprised 
the Gothic garrison ; Alphonsus the first 
repeated the stratagem with success.” 
2d vol. of Swinburne’s Travels in the 
Two Sicilies, in Annual Register for 
1784, 5. Account of Books, p. 176. * 


* Comp. Giannone Istor, di Napoli, vol. i. lib. iii, 
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In Macpherson's Hist. of Great Britain, 
vol. i. p. 407, we are told “‘some were 
appointed to seize the castle of Stirling 
by an old gutter or sally-port toward 
Ballangwith, where no sentinels were | 
ever placed.” So our-King Edward II. 
entered the castle of Nottingham through 
a subterraneous passage, which is still to 
be seen, and surprised his mother and 
Mortimer. See Rapin’s Hist. of England, 
by Tindal, vol. i. p. 413, fol. and Tay- 
lor’s Concordance. 


II]. As aN. mase. plur. in Reg. 138. occ. 


Ps. xlii. 8; where the LXX Kalapiax- 
Ἴων, and Vulg. Cataractarum, cataracts; 
but it probably means, as rendered in 
our translation, those dreadful meteors 
called water-spouts ; and it is no wonder 
that David should mention these in alle- 
gorically describing his multiplied dis- 
tresses under the image of a storm at sea; 
since Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 333, informs 
us that water-spouts are more frequent 
near the capes of Latikea, + Greego, and 
Carmel (which last every one knows to 
‘be in Judea), than in any other part of 
the Mediterranean 1. So Sandys, Tra- 
~vels, p. 161, describing a storm he met 
with on the coast of the Holy Land near 
Acre. ‘Spouts of water were seen to 


fall against the promontory of Carmel.” 


* Those which 1 had the opportunity of 
seeing,’ proceeds Dr. Shaw, ‘ seemed to 
be so many cylinders of water falling down 
from theclouds; though by the reflection, 
it may be, of these descending columns, 
or from the actual dropping of the water 
contained in them, they would sometimes 
appear, especially at a distance, to be 
sucked up from the sea.” But notwith- 


᾿ standing this description of Dr. Shaw's, 


there is good reason to think that in some 
of those meteors called water-spouts, a 
great tube or pipe is formed of the mat- 
ter of the whirling clouds, which some- 
how or other draws up, or appears even 
when seen near to draw up, the sea wa- 
ter. For “Mr. De la Pyme, from a near 
observation of two or three spouts in York- 
shire,described in thePhilosophical Trans- 
actions, gathers that the water-spout is 
nothing but a gyration of clouds by con- 


cap. 4, p. 157, and vol. iii. lib. xxv. cap. 7, p- 
62. 


t+ The @cou Προσωπον of Strabo and Ptolemy. See 


Maundrell’s Journey, Mar. 15; Shaw’s Travels, 
Ρ. 273. itis Ν 


+ Comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol, ii, p. 188: 


ὅς. 











Ἣν 


trary winds meeting in a point or centre ; 
and there where the greatest condensation 
and gravitation is, falling down into a 
pipe or great tube, somewhat like Archi- 
medes’s spiral screw, and in its working 
and whirling motion, absorbing and raz- 
sing the water in the same manner as the 
spiral screw does, and thus destroying 
ships, &c. 
served the clouds mightily agitated and 
driven together; upon which they be- 
came very black, and were hurried round, 
whence proceeded a most audible whirling 
noise, like that ordinarily heard in a mill. 
Soon after issued a long tube or spout from 
the centre of the congregated clouds, 
wherein he observed a spiral motion, like 
that of a screw; by which the water was 
raised up, Again, August the 15th, 1687, 
the wind blowing at the same time out of 
several quarters, created a great vortex 
and whirling among the clouds ; the cen- 
tre whereof every now and then dropped 
down in shape of along, thin, black pipe, 
wherein he could distinctly behold a mo- 
tion like that of a screw, continually 
drawing upwards, and screwing up, as 
it were, wherever it touched.” Thus far 
my * author; and if his very particular 
account may be depended on, Pliny was 
nearly right when he spake (lib. ii. 
cap. 49.) of a kind of storm, during 
which, ‘In longam veluti fistulam nudes 
aguam trahit. The cloud draws up 
the water as it were into a long pipe.” 
And the tube or pipe above described I 
take to be the precise sense of the Noun 
)¥ in the Psalm; which difficult word 
may receive some further illustration from 
the name of a deep and rapid river in Si- 
cily, mentioned by Thucydides (lib. vii. 
cap. 84.), and called by the Greeks As- 
sinaros, which Bochart with great proba- 
bility thinks is from the Heb. S1y¥7, an 
appellation given it by the Phenicians, 
who much frequented that island. See 
Bochart, vol. i. 543, 4. 

But to return to the water-spout. The 
phenomena of this meteor are so very 
extraordinary, that the learned Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones (Physiological Disquisitions, 
p. 595, &c. which by all means see) 
thinks they cannot be accounted for, but 
by recurring to the assistance of the elec- 
trical fluid : and I believe any intelligent 


* In New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in 
Sprour, where see more. ; 
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Thus, June the 21st, he ob-|. 





TYS—TWE 

and candid person who reads what he has 

written on this subject, will be inclined 

to the same opinion. 

TW 

I. In Kal, To step, walk, go forwards. Prov. 

vii. 8. Jer. x. 5. Comp. Gen. xlix. 22, 

where Vulg. discurrerant van over. As a 

N. τῶν A step. Job xiv. 16. Prov. iv. 12. 

Ps. xviii. 37, & al. As aN. masc. plur. in 

Reg. sy¥n Steps. Ps. xxxvii. 29, Prov. 

xx, 24. 

II. In Kal, To step, march, or move in a 
pompous stately manner. Jud.v.4. 2Sam. 
vi. 13. Hab. iii. 12. - Also, in Kal, or 
according to the reading of the Complu- 
tenstan, Forster's, and Dr. Kennicott’s 
Bible, in Hiph. Transitively, 70 march 
against, invade. occ. Job xviii. 14, YN 
ninda yond And wastings, destruction, 
shall march against him, as (comp. under 
213.) aking. See Prov. xxx. 29, 31; 
and observe that the N. plur. mim>2 isin 
like manner joined with the V. singular 
iawn, having the Pron. 15 postfixed, in 
Job xxvii. 20. As a N. fem. myy 4 
stepping, marching. occ. 2 Sam. y. 24. 
1 Chron. xiv. 15. 

Ill. As a N. myys An ornament worn on 
the arm, a chain, so called perhaps from 
the links, bars, or steps, as it were, of 
which it consisted. occ. Num. xxxi. 50. 
2 Sam.i.10. In the latter passage it is 
mentioned as worn on the arm, and in 
the former, where it is rendered in our 
translation chains, itis spoken of as made 
of gold, and distinguished from the 7px, 
which I therefore suppose was of close 
work. 

IV. As aN. fem. plur. ΠῚ The same as 
MES; so Mit and pis are of the same 
import. occ. Isa. iii. 20. 

myy 

With a radical (see Isa. li. 14. Isxiii. 1.), 
but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. {In Hiph. To spread, stretch out, strew, as 
sackcloth and ashes. occ. Isa. lviii.5. So 
the LXX ὑποσρωση strew under, and 
Vulg. sternere. In Niph. 70 be strewed 
or spread, occ. Esth. iv. 3. Isa xiy. 11. 
The LXX render it by σρωγγύω, and 
Vulg. by sterno. 

II. As aN. witha formative *, »i¥» Some- 

what spread out for men to lie upon, a 

bed, a mattress. Gen. xlix. 4, & al. The 

LXX render it sowuvy, and Vulg. stra- 

tum, preserving the idea of the Heb. 

Also, A chamber, a bed-chamber. So 

Montanus, Thalamus. oce. 1 K. vi. 5, 


pPyS—IPS: 
6,10. As aN. γώ A bed, a mattress, 
oce. Isa. xxvili. 20; where Theodotion 
iwospwua. Hence, 

Ill. In Hiph. To spread out one’s bed, i.e. 
according to the eastern customs, a mat- 
tress. Comp. wy. occ. Ps. cxxxix. 8. 

IV. To strew or throw down. occ. Isa. 
Ixiii. 1. Jer. xlviii. 12. So the Vulg. 
renders the word in this latter passage by 
stratores and sternent, and the LXX by 
“xAwovlas and xAivgoty. 

V. As ἃ participial N. myy Stretched out, 
lying along, as a person confined in pri- 
son. occ. Isa. li. 14. The prostrate pri- 
soner hasteneth to be loosed, i. e: shall be 
speedily loosed, comp, ch. xxxii, 4, Heb. 
—as a prostitute. occ. Jer. ii, 20; so 
the Vulg. prosternebaris. 

yyy occurs not as a V. but as a N. masc. 
plur. ΘΝ ΣΝ, occ. 2 Chron. iii. 10, And 
he made—two cherubs moysyy mwyn of 
overlaid work, and overspread them with 

gold. ‘‘ This word expresses the manner 
of the workmanship, or of covering the 
cherubs with gold, to have been by spread- 
ing or lying along the gold close upon 
all parts——The gold was spread upon the 
images, so as to take their exact shape 
or form. The sheet of gold was spread 
upon every part of the images, being 
made to cover them as the skin does the 

body, not like a loose garment, but con- 
forming to the images in every point, as 
if it had been their outward surface ; and 
as there were many spreadings upon the 
many shapings, parts, and turns of their 
bodies, the word (MY¥y¥) is very pro- 
perly doubled and plural.” Thus the 
learned Bate, in his Enquiry into the 
Similitudes, &e. p. 125, 6, where the 
reader may meet with farther satisfaction 
on this subject. 

jy 

In a Niph. sense, T'o be removed, transfer- 
red. So the Vulg. transferri. Or rather, 
To be moved, shaken. So LXX σεισθω- 
σιν. Once, Isa. xxxiii. 20, where see 
Vitringa. 

Fy ! 

Occurs. not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as a N, {yy 
A kind of vail. So LUXX Segisgov, and 
Vulg. pallium. occ. Gen. xxiv. 
xxxvill. 14,19. See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iy. p. 483. 

py | 

I. In Kal, and Hiph. To cry out or aloud, 
io exclaim, Gen. xxyii. 34, 2 K, ii. 12, 


590. 


ΒΝ τὰν, 


ἃ ἃ]. freq. It is applied figuratively to 
the blood of a murdered person. Gen, 
iv. 10.—to the heart. Lam. ii. 18. Asa 
N. fem. npyy Cry, clamour, vociferation. 
Exod. xi. 6. xii. 30, & al. freq. 

Il. In Kal, To convoke, call together by 
proclamation. 1 Sam. x. 17 ; where LXX 

᾿παρηγίειλεν, and Vulg. convocavit con- 
voked. In Niph. To be convoked, assem- 
_bled by proclamation. Jud. vii. 28, 24, 
& al. Comp. pyr. ε 

ἽΝ 


a V. To be litile, mean, vile. oe. Job 
xiv. 21. Jer. xxx. 19; in both which 
passages it is opposed to 122 glorious. As 
Nouns Ny¥ and ayy Little. Jer. xiv. 3. 
Zech. xiii. 7. py Little, small, young. 
Gen. xix. 33. xliii. 32. Josh. vi. 26. Isa. 
Ix. 22. "Y¥~m Small, little. Gen. xix. 20. 
Also, A little time or while. Isa. \xiii. 18. 
Fem. in Reg. ΠΝ Littleness, youth. 
Gen. xliii. 33. Comp. Ἵ"). Micah v. 
1, or 2, And thou Bethlehem Epbrata 
yy (though) little, nvn> (art) to be 
among the thousands of Judah, i. e. con- 
siderable among them; and art is to be 
understood before nvm in the- former 
part of the verse, as he who is in the lat- 
ter. Comp. under 2 21. 

py 

To adhere, stick close; where LKX erayy 
(from wyyvuw) was fixed, and Vulg. ad- 
heesit adhered. Once, Lam. iv. 8. In 
Arabic the word is used for binding hard 
or close. 

Qu? 


Der. Spot. 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

In general, To overspread. 

I. In Kal, To overspread, overlay, as with 
gold, brass, wood, precious stones. See 
inter al. Exod. xxy. 11. xxvii. 2. 1K. 
vi. 15. 2 Chron. iii. 6. As a Participle 
Huph. προ Spread over. occ. Prov. 
xxvi. 23. As a participial N. ya¥ Some- 
what overspread, an overlaying, covering. 
Exod. xxxviii. 17, 19. Num. xvi. 38, 39. 
Isa. xxx. 22, And ye shall defile, or treat 
as defiled "ny the overlaying (Vulg. la- 
minas the plates) of thy carved images of 
silver, wt the dress of thy molten image 
(or metalline case) of gold. Comp. under 
sp: 1V. So LXX in the two last cited 
texts περίθεμα. 

Il. As a Ν, fem. nb¥ 4 covering or shell. 
occ. 2 Chron. iii. 15 ; where it is ren- 
dered chapiter, and by comparing this 





Denotes Smallness, litileness, meanness. As . 
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text with 1 Καὶ. vii. 10, evidently appears 

. to be only another name for the mn2 or 

hemispherical crown which was placed on 

the top of each of the pillars inthe porch 

- Solomon’s temple. Comp. under n> 
I, . 

Hil, Asa N. my, plur. omy 4 honey- 
comb, the waxen cells spread over the 
honey. So LXX xypiov, and Vulg. favus. 

_oec. Ps. xix. 11. Prov. xvi. 24. 

IV. In Kal, To overspread, overflow, as 
waters. occ. Lam. iii. 54. So LXX 
ὑπερεχυθη, and Vulg. inundaverunt. In 
Hiph. To cause to overflow. occ. Deut. 
xi. 4; where LXX erexauze overflowed, 
and Vulg. operuerint covered. And ob- 
serve that in this text Fyn in Hiph. with 
ἡ inserted before the Ὦ, is of a similar form 
with 2°» from may, Lam. ii. 1. As a 
N. fem. in Reg. nay An overflowing, as 

_ with blood. oce.. Ezek. xxxil. 6, dnd I 

ε will drench ymax yrs the land of thy over- 

. flowing (i.e. thy land which is regularly 
overflowed, by the Nile namely, on which 
its fertility depends. Targ. sn377 N¥5OR 
thy fat land) with thy blood, even to the 
mountains, by which Egypt was. bounded 
to the east and west. 

V. To overspread, float upon the surface, 
as ἃ solid substance in swimming. occ. 
2 K. vi. 6, And the iron my floated. So 
LXX επεπόλασεν, and Vulg. superna- 
tavit. 

VI. In Kal, To spread, as it were, the sight 
over, to oversee, survey, look around, con- 
template, watch. See Ps. Ixvi..7. Prov. 
xv. 3. xxxi. 27. Jer. xlviii. 19. Nah. ii. 
1, or 2. Hab. ii. 1. Gen. xxxi. 49. It 

-is applied figuratively to a tower, as look- 
ing is in English, and * βλεπειν in Greek. 
Cant. vii. 4, or 5, As a Participle or 
participial N, ΒΦ of the like form as 
va, ay, and others, Watched for, spied 
out. oce. Job xv, 22, He beheveth not 
that he shall return out of darkness, \¥) 
ain ss si but (believeth that) he him- 
self (is) watched for by, or spied out. for, 
the sword. Comp. Ps., xxxvii. 32, and 
Scott.on Job.- As a participial N. may 
A person who looks around, a watchman. 

, 2. Sam. xii. 34. xviii. 24, & al. freq. 

_mp¥0 plur. in Reg. Ἔν The'same. Isa. 

_xxi. 6. Mic. vii. 4. Also, A place for 

_ wlewing or watching, a watch-tower, spe- 
eula. 2 Chron. xx. 24. Isa. xxi. 8. »As 
aN. fem. may 4 viewing or watching. 

- Isa. xxi. 5. Lam. iv. 17. 

ἘΝ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Βλέπω VII. 
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ΡΣ 5} 

Hence old French espier (whence éspion), 
and Eng. espy, spy. 68 
FEY I. To look about accurately or curiously. 

It occurs not as a V. in this sense, but 
hence as a N. fem. nbyby Curious cir- 
cumspection, looking about with great cau- 
tion and circumspection, LXX emi€reno- 
μενον looked on. occ. Ezek. xvii. 5; 
where observe that it is used adverbially 
for very. circumspectly, 2 being -under- 

stood as usual. Comp. πεν VI. 

II]. In Kal and Hiph. To chirp, peep, or 
twitter, as birds. occ. Isa. viii. 19. x. 14, 
xxix. 4. xxxviii. 14, In this sense it is 
plainly a word formed from the sound, 
as the Lat. pepio, and Eng. peep, chirp, 
cherrup, twitter. Comp. under by {Π], 
and ὃν I. and see Bochart, vol. iii. 149. 

nay 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning 
is uncertain, but 

I. As aN. fem. nna A pitcher, or jar, to 
hold water or oil. 1 Sam.xxvi.1]. 1 Καὶ, 
xvii. 12, & al. 7 
Hence Gr. σκυφος, Lat. scyphus, a jug. 

IL. As a N. fem. nrvay A pitcher-cake, i. 6. 
a cake baked by spreading it on the in- 
side of a pitcher heated for this purpose, 
as is Ὁ still sometimes practised by the 
Arabs. Exod. xvi. 31. 

yoy 

I. To hide, conceal. Exod. ii. 2, 3. Josh. 
ii. 4, Comp. Job xvii. 4, In Niph, To 
be hidden, concealed. Jer. xvi. 17. 

As a participial N. pay wr 

1. A secret place, adytum, Ezek. vii. 22, 

where it plainly means the Holy of 

HAfolies. 

It seems to be used for the condensed ον - 

cumference of the heavens (comp. under 

may V.), Quod tegit omnia coelum, as 

Ovid expresses it, Metam. lib. i. lin. 5, or 

as Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 4. 

Omnia cingens, et coercens eceli complex- 

us,—extrema ora et terminatio mundi. 

Job xxvi. 7, 11n Dy pax ns Spreading 

the (circumferential) covering over, or 

upon, the liquid air, or the loose fluid mat- 

ter of the heavens (comp. Job vi. 18.) 

which is not ill expressed in Macrobius, 

Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 21, by Coeli, cujus 

ambitucontinenturaér— The cope or vault 

of heaven, within whose compass the air 
zs contained. 


II, It is applied to winking or half-closing 


2. 


+ See Niebuhr, Description de P Arabic, 
and Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 367. 


Pp. 45, 6. 


ps 


the eyes, in order to see more distinctly. 
occ. Ps, x. 8, His eyes 135¥° are winked 
against the afflicted. The LXX Trans- 
lation αποξλεπδσιν εἰς, and Vulg. respi- 
ciunt in, look at, behold, give the general 
sense, but not the beautiful image ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew. 

Ill. To hide, lay up, reserve. Psal. xxxi. 20. 
Prov. x. 14. xiii. 22. Hos. xiii. 12. In 
Niph. 70 be laid up, reserved. Job xv. 20. 
And a number of (i.e. many) years (of 
punishment namely) 13583 are laid up for 
the terrible. So Job xxiv. 1, Why are not 
stated times (i.e. of vengeance) reserved 
or laid up by the All-bountiful? Comp. 
Job xxi. 19. As a participial N. ppy, 
or, as the Keri, and many of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read, Ὡς Hidden treasure 
or store. Ps. xvii. 14. Mase. plur. in 
Reg. ΒΦ Job xx. 26, All kind of dark- 
ness (misery) is reserved ΔΈΝ Ὁ for his 
hid treasures. Unknown misery is érea- 
sured up for him. Comp. Rom. ii. 5. 

IV. Asa participial N. py or pax The north 
or northern part, probably so named, 
because to our northern hemisphere of 
the earth the sun appears to move from 
east to south, and from south to west, 
and towards mid-day is at all times of 
the year southerly, whence the north side 
of a building, tree, or mountain is wsu- 
ally concealed or hidden from his direct 
rays, and is, as we express it, in the 
shade. Gen. xiii. 14. Exod. xxvi. 20, & 
al. freq. 

Prov. xxv. 23, pay πὶ The north wind 
dissipates the rain. Soin Homer, “ Notus 
(the south wind) covers the mountain- 
tops with clouds, which it is the business 
of Boreas (the north wind) to dispel. — 
Boreas is .rapid and violent, but serene 
and dryiug, dispels clouds, brings hoar 
frost and snow, and is clear, pure, whole- 
some, and reviving *.” Comp. Homer, 
Il. v. lin. 524—6, and under ant I. 

As aN.oney Northern. occ. Joel ii. 10. 

V. pox bya Baal-Zephon, a place on the 
confines of Egypt, near the Red Sea, men- 
tioned Exod. xiv. 2. Num. xxxiii. 7, and 
probably so called from the Baal there 
worshipped, who seems to have had the 
epithet pay added to his name, on ac- 
count of an artificial sky, of azure and 
precious stones I suppose, under which 
the idol was placed. Comp. Sense I. 2, 
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“DS——YS- 
and under 75m VI. VII. and sy5 H. Or, 
« If py be related to πεν to spy out or 
observe, then Baal-zephon will probably 
signify the God of the watch-tower, or 
the Guardian-god, suchas was the Hermes 


Θεὸς of the Greeks, ἅς. . Shaw’s Tra- 
vels, p. 309, Note. 
Travels, vol. i. p. 233. 

VI. Asa N. napy. See under niyD among 
the Pluriliterals in ». 

yay } 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but I suspect 
the radical idea is, To cast or dart forth 
with force or violence, to eject; for in 
Arabic it denotes to eject the faeces, and 
also to smite or slap with the hand, which 
last signification it has also in Ethiopic. 

I. As Ns, ypy, 2yby, and »nyay, A species 
of serpent, the basilisk. So Aquila in Jer. 
vii. 17, Βασιλισκδς, and Vulg. through- 
out, Regulus. It might perhaps be so 
called from its violent darting on its 
prey, though Bochart rather thinks it de- 
nominated by an onomatopeeia from its 
hissing, which he shews to be very remark- 
able; and accordingly it is hence in 
Latin called Sibilus the hisser. occ. Proy- 
xxiii. 32. Isa, xi. 8. xiv. 29. lix. δ, Jer. 
viii. 17. See Bochart, vol. iii. 399, & seq. 

Il. As a N. fem. plur. mypby Jssue. occ. 
Isa. xxii. 24. ; 

III. As a N. masc. plur. ΒΝ Excrements, 
dung. occ. Ezek. iv. 15, So the LXX 
Portira, from βάλλω to cast. 

Der. Lat. Spuo to spit, Eng. To spew. Qu? 

ay 

I. To move quickly, rush hastily, shoot away. 
occ. Jud. vii. 3 ; where the LXX (accord- 
ing to the Alexandrian copy) εξωρμήσεν 
rushed forth. 

II. As a N. ἘΝ or dy, plur. oma A bord 
in general, whether great or small, so 
called from their swift motion or shooting 
away. (Comp. py under FY 1.) Gen. 
vii. 14. xv. 10. Lev. xiv. 4. Deut. iy. 17. 
xiv. 11, & al. freq. In Ps. οἷ. 8, NEY 
ὙΤῚΣ sitting uponthe house top seems to be 
the solitary sparrow, which is described in 
Brooke's Nat. Hist. vol. ii. page 192, 
197, 447. “Τὺ usually szts alone,” says. 
he, ‘‘ on the ¢ops of old buildings and 
roofs of churches, singing. very sweetly, 
especially in the morning—and is an 
oriental bird.” 


~* Wood's Essay on the Genius aad Writings of In Neh. v. 18, tonay probably denotes 


Homer, p. 64, 67. Comp. Virgil, Georgie. iii. lin. 
196, &e.; Ovid, Metam. lib. i. lin. 262, 263, 328. 


domestic fowls, particularly the house- 
cock and -hen, which Dr. Russel informs 





or Terminus of the Romans, the Egogos . 


Comp. Bruce's 
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Aleppo, Nat. Hist. p. 63.2. So py Ec- 
cles. xii. 4. appears to be the house- 
cock, at whose first crowing, which is 

before the day-break, the restless old 

τ than is ready to quit his uneasy bed. To 
this purpose Mr. Harmer, Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 38, &c. who shews that in the 
east the young and healthy, as well as 
the aged, nul rise with the dawn, and 

_ that therefore the voice of the bird must 

__here import a time earlier than this. 

ἘΠ. As a N. yey An he-goat, from his 

nimble or rapid motion. occ. 2 Chron. 
xxix. 21. Dan. viii. 5, 8, 21 ; in which 
_ three latter passages the Grecian kingdom 
is very properly represented under. this 
emblem from the ui of its progress, 
and the rapidity of its conquests under 
» Alexander the Great, its first king *. 
Chald. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. *ya¥ 

__ The same. occ. Ezra yi. 17. viii. 35. 

IV. As aN. masc. plur, in Reg. s45¥ The 
“nails (quibus involatur seu irruitur) with 
which beasts and birds rush on their prey 

or enemies (comp. 129 and Dan. iv. 30. 
vii. 19.) and which are also a kind of 
natural offensive weapons to + men. occ. 
Deut. xxi. 12. 


V.CAs aN. Εν The sharp point of a hard 


‘substance resembling a nail. occ. Jer. 
Ἦν xvii. 1, So a nail is used in Eng. for a 
οἴ small sharp spike of some metal. 


VI. As a N. fem. sy5¥, and mpy, ren- 


dered the morning, as if it denoted The 
brisk morning light darted on the earth. 
(Comp. nnder Fy ILL.) oce. Ezek. vii. 
7,10. But Bate, Crit. Heb. has. justly 
remarked, that in these texts May and 
may may be Verbs in Hiph. and trans- 
lated accordingly, it is Bcc. or hurry- 
ing along; which interpretation it must 


* See Prideaux, Connect. part i. book viii. an. 


330, and Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Pro- 


phecies, vol. iis ps 29, &c. 
t+ Thes Horace, lib. i. sat. iij. lin, 100--- 8, 


- Glandem atque cubilia propter 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus 
Pugnabant 





Then they for acorns fought, or for a cave, 
‘With nails, then clubs, the arms that nature gave. 
Creecn, 


So Pythias in Terence’s Eunuch. act, iv. scen. iii. lin. 
6, 








: Qui si nunc detur mihi, © 
Ut ego unguibus facile ill in ocules involetm vene- 
<i fcol τς 
‘Whom if I could but find, how gladly would T fly 
at the raseal’s eyes with my nails / 
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be confessed 1s very agreeable to the ton 
struction of the contexts. ' 

VII. mown ΣΌΣ 4 crown of glory, so 
called either from its radiated form, or 
from its sparkling or darting forth rays 
of light. So Symmachus Kidaugw δοξα- 
σμῶᾶτος. occ. Isa. xxviil. 5. 

Der. A sparrow, Also perhaps Lat. spiroto 
breathe, whence aspire, inspire, perspire, 
respire, spirit, spiritual, δα. Greek Zegu- 
ρος, Lat. Zephyrus, and Eng. Zephyr. 

¥ 

To break, or burst forth as a flower, the 
light, the hair, &c. efflorescere. 

I. In Kal, 10 flower, blossom, bloom. occ. 
Num. xvii. 8. (where the LXX εξηνθη- 
σεν blossomed, Vulg. eruperant had burst 
forth); Ezek. vii. 10. (where the LXX 
ἡνθήσεν, and Vulg. floruit, fowered.) In 
Hiph. To flower, flourish. Ps. Ixxii. 16. 
xe. 6, & al. Cant.ii. 9, ΞΘ yo Υ Ὁ» 
Flowering, .i. e. shewing himself, of 
bursting out, as it were, like a noble 
flower, from, the lattices, of the chiosk, 
or arbour namely... Comp. under 52. 
Thus Harmer, Outlines of a New Com- 
mentary, p.143, 4.. And in Stewart's 
Journey to Meguinez we are presented 
with almost the very circumstance whence 
this image is taken ; for an arbour in the 

᾿ς gardens of the Bassa, near Tetuan, is 
there mentioned as made of cane-work ; 
and, ‘‘ this arbour,’’ adds. the author, 
“ὁ was rendered very delightful by a great 
number of carnations growing through 
the cane-work.” As a N. ys plur. sy 
A blossom, flower, Num, xvii. 8.. 1 Καὶ. 
vi. 18, & al. As aN. fem. ny An ef- 
Jjlorescence or flowering, a flower. occ. 
Isa. xxvii. 4. 

II. In Hiph. 10 eradiate, emit splendour ot 
radiance. occ. Ps. exxxii. 18. 

MII. Asa N. yy. It is rendered a plate, 
i.e. of metal, so LXX weraaoy, and 
Vulg. laminam; but by the preceding 
applieation should rather have been trans- 
lated a flower. [Ὁ was fastened ,to the 
High Priest’s turband, upon his forehead, 
by a blue thread or twist ; and as by its 
flower-like shape and, substance, which 
was pure gold, it was a very striking em- 
blem of éradiation, so it yery properly 
pointed hini out as. a type of the divine 
light. occ. Exod, xxviil. 36. xxxix, 30, 
Ley. viii. 9. 

IV, As aN. ps Plumage, feathers,.or wings, 
as of a bird. occ. Jer, xlviii. 9. Comp. 
Sense VL, 
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V. As ἃ N. fem. nye A flower, ie. a 
Jlower-like tassel or tuft. occ. Num. xv. 
38, 39. (comp. Isa. xxviii. 4. above), 
which the Jews were commanded to wear 
on the extremities or borders of their gar- 
ments. This ny*Y is otherwise expressed by 
Ἐ2) 918 conical flowers, Deut. xxii. 12 ; and 
these artificial flowers put on their gar- 
ments with a Sn» complicated thread or 
twist of blue or sky-colour, an emblem of 
the Holy Spirit, taken from the azure ap- 
pearance of the material spirit, were no 
doubt intended as a constant memento 


to them that they were the children of 


light, and as such were bound to walk in 
the complicated graces of the Spirit ; or as 


it is expressed, Num. xv. 40, that ye may| 


remember and do all my commandments, 
and be holy unto your Aleim, Comp. un- 
der 543 If. and Greek and Eng. Lexicon 
in Κρασπεδὸν. 

VI. As a N. fem. πῶ joined with ws, 
The bloom, efflorescence, or eradiation, 
i.e. the hair, of the head. occ. Ezek. viii. 
3. Comp. under “13 II. 

py 

To press, press down, compress, straiten. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. 10 compress, straiten. 
Deut: xxviii. 53, & al. freq. As a N. 
fem. mp\x Compression, compressure. Isa. 
viii. 22. Asa N. pin Straitness. Deut. 
xxvill. 53.& al. As aN. pry’ Compressed, 
jirm, hard. Also, A compressed concretion. 
See Job xxix. 6. xli. 14, 15, or 23, 24. 
But comp. under ps’ I. I. 

IL. pas psn The instruments of compressing. 
or the compressors of, the earth, i. e. The 
columns of the celestial fluid which com- 
press or keep its parts together. occ. 1 
Sam. ii. 8. Comp. under ἼΩΝ V. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, To lay or set down, i.e. strictly, 
to let a thing be pressed down, or setile on 
the ground by the pressure of the expan- 
sion. occ. 2 Sam. xv. 24. Comp. py? IIT. 

IV. In Hiph. Transitively, or with ὃ fol- 
lowing, To press, distress. Job xxxii. 18. 
Jud. xiv. 17. xvi. 16. As Ns. pry, and 
fem. Mpi¥ Distress. Dan. ix. 25. Prov. 
i. 27. pry, and fem. πρὶ Ὁ Nearly the 
same. Ps. cxix. 143. Zeph. i. 15. 

V. To press out, utter with pain and diffi- 
culty. Isa. xxvi. 16. 

Der. To stick, a stiek. Qu? Also, Stock, 
stake. 

boy . 

Occurs not as a V. but hence as a N. }>py 

The husk of corn; or rather, A scrip, a 

small bag; so the LXX, according to 
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as 

the Complutensian reading, TIyga, and 

Vulg. Pera. Once, 2 K. iv. 42, ““" 

If the word be taken in the former sense, 
we may thence deduce the Eng. scale, as 
of afish, and Lat. silagua a husk, whence 
Eng. siliguose ; if in the latter, the Ger- 
men sechel, and Eng. satchel. 

WwW 

To bind close, enclose. , 

[. In Kal, Yo bind up, bind close, enclose. 

Deut. xiv. 25. 2 Kings v. 23. xii. 10; 

where LXX εἐσφιγξαν. Isa. viii. 16; 

where Aquila cated? Symmachus δηὶ 

σὸν Ezek. vy. 3. Cant. viii. 9. So in 
this last passage Symmachus τσερισφιγξω- 

μεν, and Vulg. compingamus. As a 

N. ν Narrow, strait, enclosed on each 

side. Num. xxii. 26. Isa. xlix.20. _ 

II, As a N. yn, and fem. HD A muni- 
tion or fortification enclosing a place, a 
strong hold, a fortress. See 2 Chron. 
viii. 5. xi. 5. Jer. x. 17. 2 Chron. xiv. 6. 
Nah. ii. 2. 

ILI. The word is applied to the celestia 
fluid or matter of the heavens, and de- 
notes its being bound close together, so 
compressed, or condensed. Thus the Eng. 
Sreeze, frost, may be derived from Heb. 
4¥b fo compress. (See under 5.) Isa. 
ν. 30, 5¥ Jwn Thick or condensed dark- 
ness. The LXX version is here remark- 
able, which renders the words by cxsros 
σκληρὸν hard darkness. So in Cicero 
Tuscul. Disput. lib. i. cap. 16, we have 
rigida, crassa caligo, hard, thick darkness. 
Comp. under qwn. As a Ν. fem. my 
Condensation. Isa. viii. 22. Comp. Zeph. 
i. 15, and see below Ὑγκ II. : 

IV. As a N. Ἣν or W 4 rock or flint, 

whose parts are compacted or bound hard 

bythe compressure of the expansion. Exod. 
ivy. 25. xvii. 6. Num. xxiii. 9. Ezek. 

iii. 9, & al. freq. Job xxiv. 8, They em- 

brace a rock for want of shelter. This 

exactly agrees with what Niebuhr says of 
the modern wandering Arabs near mount 

Sinai, Voyage en Arabie, tom. 1. Ὁ. 187. 

«Those who cannot afford ἃ tent, spread 

out a cloth upon four or six stakes ; and 

others spread their cloth near a tree, or 
endeavour to shelter themselves from the 
heat and the rain in the cavities of the 
rocks.” ὋΝ A rock, from its firmness, 
durableness, and stability, is frequently in 

Scripture used as a divine title. See Deut. 

xxxiil. 4, 15, 18, 30, 37. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. 

Ps. xviii. 32. Isa. xxvi. 4. xliv. 8, where 

Eng. Translat. renders it God : so mighty 
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God, Hab. i. 12 ;—and mighty one, Isa. 
xxx. 29. When thus applied the LXX 
usually translate it Θεὸς. 

Concerning Manosh’s sacrificing upon a 
rock, Jud. xiii. 19. see Harmer’s Obser- 


vations, vol. iy. p. 505, and Vitringa) 


Observat. Sacr. lib. iv. cap. 15, § 6. 

V. As a N.9¥, plur. MY A sharp stone or 
flint serving for a knife. Exod. iv. 25. 
Josh. ν. 2. It is well known that such 
knives were used by many ancient na- 
tions, as they still are by those that are 
destitute of metals *. Ludolphus, in his 
Ethiopic Hist. lib. iii. cap. 1, says that 
** Alnajah, an Aithiopic nation, perform 
circumcision cultris lapidibus, with 
knives of stone.” 

VI. As a N. Ἣν The hardness or firm tem- 
per of asword. Ps. Ixxxix. 44. 

VII. As a N. Ἣν The neck, from its firm 
compacted texture. occ. Neh. iii. 5. 

VIII. As a N. (with 8 inserted before the 
last radical, as in Ds¢nt, [03..9) Ἴδης, plur. 
in Reg. “sx The neck, or vertebral bones 
of the neck, from their firmness. Comp. 
under Ἴδε, 

1X. As aN. masc. plur. in Reg. ΣΝ ren- 
dered also the neck, but it seems pro- 
perly to denote the vertebrae, or vertebral 
bones of the neck, so called from their 
Jirm consistence, and the strong ligaments 
with which they are bound together. occ. 
Cant. iv. 9.7 

X. As aN. 1s A firm compacted form, Eng. 


-Translat. ‘ beauty,” marg.‘‘ strength,” so. 


_ Symmachus xparegov, and thus [ think 
the LXX βοηθεια must be understood, 
Jerome figura, figure, form. occ. Psal. 
xlix. 15, where observe that many of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read mo Dy, 
comp. therefore ΓΝ under 5y" 1. 

XI. Spoken of a city or men. In Kal, To 
enclose, environ, beset, beleaguer, besiege, 
blockade. In this sense it is generally 
followed with by or Ds, though not al- 
ways. See Deut. xx. 12, 19. 2 Sam. 
xi. 1. 1 Chron. xx. 1. 1 Sam. xxiii. 8, 
Ps. exxxix. 5. In Niph. 70 be besieged. 
Isa.i.8. Ezek. vi. 12. AsaN. Ὅν 4 
siege, blockade. Deut. xx. 19. xxviii. 53. 
& al. freq. 

XII. In Kal, ΤῸ straiten, oppress, distress. 
Exod. xxiii. 22. Deut. ii. 9, 19. In 
Hiph. The same. Jer. x. 18. Zeph. i. 17. 
Comp. Jer. xviii. 41. xlix. 22. As a 
* See Gentleman’s Magaz. for Sept. 1789, p. 799. 


+ See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts in 
VuRTEBRAY 
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N. oy, and fem. my, Distress, strait. 

Deut. iv. 30. Jud. xi. 7. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. 

Gen, xxxv. 8, xlii. 21. As a N.‘¥, plur. 

tony A person who distresseth, or afflict- 

eth, an afflicter, oppressor. Gen. xiv. 20. 

Num. x. 9. Josh. v. 13. & al. freq. See 

Neh. ix. 27. As aN. 1¥n, plur. ΨΩ 

A strait, distress, angustia. Ps. xviii. 5. 

exvi. 3. Lam.i.3. In which last text 

Mr. Lowth says, that there is a “ me- 

taphor from those that hunt a prey, 

which they drive into some strait and 
narrow passage, from whence there is no 
making an escape.” Comp. Targ. on the 
place, and Jer. lii. 7. xxxix. 4, There is 

evidently the like metaphor, Ps. cxvi. 3. 

XIII. As a N. masc. plur. ΣΝ or OMY 
Girds or girding pains, as of a woman 
in travail. occ. 1 Sam. iv. 19. Isa. xiii. 8. 
xxi. 3. Dan. x. 16. 

XIV. As aN. A hinge which confines a 
door, or binds it close to itself, * quia ja- 
nuam angit et premit ad se,”’ says Marti- 
nius Lexic. Etymol, in Cardo. So Aquila 
renders it spogea, LUXX scogiylos, and 
Vulg. cardine, a hinge. occ. Prov. xxvi. 
14. Hence 

XV. As aN.1"¥ An ambassador, agent, mes- 

senger, one upon whom the business turns 

as upon an Aznge, q.d. Cardinalis. Prov. 

xiii. 17. Isa. xviii. 2, ἃ al. It is once 

used as a V.in Hith. won (for wynn, 

¥ and n being transposed, and the latter 

changed into ®, as in paws under pry IL.) 

To make, or feign oneself an agent or am- 

bassador. occ. Josh. ix. 4. It may illus- 

trate this application of the Heb. Ὃν to 
observe, that in like manner the Latin 

Cardinales Cardinals, from cardo a hinge, 

was a title of the prime ministers of the 

Emperour Theodosius: and every one 

knows it is now used in the church of 

Romeas anappellation of the Pope’s elect- 

ors and counsellors. But concerning these 

see Father Paul’s Trattato delle materie 

Benefic. p. 44, 45, and Moshemii Insti- 

tut. Histor. Eccles. p. 398, and Note c. 

The above noted V. in Hith. yon To 

make or feign oneself an ambassador, is 

cited according to the reading of the com- 
mon editions: but observe that three, 
and perhaps five of Dr. Kennicoti’s MSS, 
and three printed editions, read 1?0¥" 
and provided themselves with victuals ; 
and with this reading agree the Versions 
of the Targum, Syriac, LXX, and Vulg. 
And comp. ver- 5, 11, 12. It appears 
however from ver. 11, that os men 
2 
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‘ pretended to act in a public capacity ; 

and from what follows in the history, 

that Joshua and the princes of Israel 

thought themselves bound to the people 

of Gibeon by the covenant they had made 
with these impostors. 

XVI. As aN. mase. plur. Ss Compress- 
ors, givers of strength or firmness. A 
name for certain idols representative of 
the heavens under this attribute. Comp. 
above III. occ. Isa. xlvy. 16. But per- 


DW 


Ley. xvili. 18, where LXX explain sx 
by αντιζηλον a rival, as the word is used 
Ecclus. xxvi. 6, or 7, xxxvii. 11, or 12. 
Comp. 1 Sam. i. 6, in Heb. And see 
the case of Leah and Rachel, Gen. xxx. 
Diodati renders 739. Ley. xviii. 18, by 
per esser la sua rivale tobe her rival. As 
a Participle or participial. N. ny, One 
who greatly distresseth, or afflicteth, a se- 
were persecutor. Exod. xxii. 22. Num. 
x. 9. Esth. iii. 10, & al. freq. 


haps, as Bate has observed, the pro-|Der. French serrer to bind hard, whence 


phet alluded to the other sense of the 
words, namely, torments ; sinceidols prove 
such to their deluded worshippers, The 


Eng. to serr, serry. Lat. and Eng. miser 
(n¥D) whence misery, miserable, com- 
miserate, &e. : 


Canaanites however had a temple to the | 21" ak ae 
compressor, called. ἫΝ 2, which gave|In Kal, To burn, scorch. It oceurs as a Par- 


name to a place mentioned Josh. xv. 58. 
2 Chron. xi. 7. Neh. iii. 16. The great 
stone which by some of the * ancient 


ticiple Benoni fem. Proy. xvi. 27 ; where 
Theodotion xasov burning, and Vulg. ar- 
descit burneth. 


heathen ‘was esteemed a sacred emblem |In Niph. To be burnt, scorched: occ. Ezek. 


(as 7 ἃ rock still is by some modern ones) 
appears to have been representative of 
this power of nature, or of the heavens. 


xx. 47. So the LXX xalaxaviyceran 
As a N. fem. in Reg. ΠΕ A burning, 
an inflammation. occ. Lev. xiii, 23, 28. 


To this species of idolatry several claims | Comp. Roots 291, 29D, γι, and 27%, which 


and miracles. recorded in the Scriptures 
seem to be opposed 1, 


are evidently related-to this in sense as 
well as in sound. Roig 


XVII. As a N. fem. in Reg. nny 4 form. | myx } 
See under oy? I. Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the cognate 


XVIII. As aN. "¥ Balm. See under my. 

wy I. In Kal and Hiph. To bind up closely, 
to confine closely. Exod. xii. 34. Josh. ix. 
4, Hos. xiii. 12. As aN. ‘yx, Ρ] αν. ΠΥ A 
bundle, a collection of things bound close 
together. Gen. xlii..35. (Comp. Deut. 
xiv. 25.) Cant. i. 13. Job xiv. 17. 

If. Spoken of the heavens or celestial fluid. 
To bind close, compress closely. Hos. iv. 
19. Comp. Job xxvi. 8. Prov. xxx. 4, 
and above ἥν ILI. XVI. 

lil. As a Ν. ὙΦ 4 piece of solid matter 


Root soy or ¥ (with a Sad) in Arabic 
signifies To flow, as a vein or wound, 
with blood (see Castell), and (according 
to Mr. Professor Robertson, in his Clavis 
Pentateucht on Gen, xxxvii. 25.)—as ἃ 
tree with its juice or gum (lachrymis). 
As ἃ Ν, τὴν A gum or resin issuing from 
a tree, whether spontaneously or by in- 
cision. So the LXX constantly render 
it by Ῥητινη, and Vulg. by Resina. occ. 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. xliii. 10. Jer. viii, 22. 
xlvi. 11. i. 8.. Ezek. xxvii. 17... 


bound hard, or closely cohering by the\This ¥ has been supposed the same as the 


compressure of the expansion, a stone, a 
grain, occ. 2 Sam. xvil. 13, Prov. xxvi. 8. 
(see under t235 III.) Amos ix. 9. Comp. 
above ἡν IV. 

AV. To besiege, beleaguer, or blockade close- 
ly. 2 Sam. xx. 3. 

V. To distress, or. afflict exceedingly, Num. 
xxv. 17. xxx. 55. Ps. cxxix. J, 2. 


* Particularly by the Arabs. See Selden De Diis 
Syris, syntag. ii. cap. 4, p. 217 ; Guthrie’s General 
Hist. vol. vi. p. 10; and Sale’s Prelim. Disc. to Koran, 
p. 20; Vitringa and. Bp. Lowth on Isa. lvii. 6. 

+ See Modern Universal Hist. vol. xvii, p. 134 ; 
Mandelslo’s Travels, fol. p. 265. 

$ See Hutchinson’s Trin. of Gent. pe 415, & seq. 


famous Opobalsamum or Balsam of Mecca, 
vulgarly called, perhaps from Jer. viii. 22. 
xlvi. 11, the Balm of Gilead. But the 
tree, or rather shrub, producing this pre- 
cious balsam, is a native of Arabia Felix, 
not of Judea. In different parts of the 
former country there are many of them 
growing at this day§; but there are 
none of them now found in Judea: nor 
is there any reason to think that this 
shrub was even known there in the days 
of Jacob. But it is more probable that, 
as Josephus relates, Ant. lib. viii. cap. 6, 
§ 6, Judea was indebted for it to the 


§ See Niebuhr’s Description de l’Arabie, p.127, 


Moses’ Princip, pt.ii- p. 134, ὅς, p. 328, &e. and Voyage de lArabie, tom. i. p. 280, 
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Solomon ; and that it was thence propa~ 
gated in the gardens near * Jericho, on 
the west of the Jordan ; for it does not 
appear that it grew any where else in 
Judea, and therefore not in the land of 
Gilead, which lay on the east of that ri- 
. ver. On the whole, “¥ seems a general 
_ mame for gums and resins issuing from 
shrubs or trees. And for further satis- 
. faction on this subject I refer the reader 
_ to Scheuchzer's Physica Sacra on Gen. 
xxxvii. 25, and on Jer. viii. 22; and to 
Dr, Prideaux, Connect. part ii. book vi. 
, ann. 63, vol. iii. p. 535, Ist Svo. edit. 
my 


1, To cry aloud, roar out. oce. Isa. xlii. 13. 


{where it is more than yn Zo shout) ; 
Zeph. i. 14. hg ae Nae 
Hence Eng. shriek. Qu? 

II. As a N. n¥ rendered Hold, but seems 

. vather-to méan ὦ hollow place or vault 

belonging to a larger building, and so 

called from its resounding. occ. Jud. ix. 

. 46,49. So plur. omy Hollow places, 
caverns. ‘Thus Vulg. Antris, occ. 1 Sam. 

- xiii. 6. Comp. ΚΣ under >> V. 

Wd toe 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. Fox Neces- 

. sity, want, occasion. So the LXX χρείαν, 

_.and Vulg. necessaria. Once, 2 Chron. 
ii. 16. 

This Root has the same sense in Chaldee 

_ and Syriac. 

rw 

Occurs not as a V. in the Heb. Bible, but 
the ideal meaning seems to be To smite 

* or strike as with some venomous or infec- 
tious matter. The Arabic has words ap- 
parently from this Root, for smiting or 

. beating down, laying prostrate, or the 

like. See Castell. 

I. As a Participle paoul, » A person 
smitten or infected with the leprosy, a le- 
prous person, aleper. Lev. xiii. 44, & al. 
So in the form of a Participle Huph. 

; »oyo The same. 2 Sam. iii, 29. 2K. 
vy. 1,27. AsaN.fem. ny The stroke 
or plague itself, the leprosy. Lev. xiii. 2, 

- 3, & al. freq. 

Hence Greek ψωρα the scab, and Eng. a 
sore. 

“The eastern leprosy was a most filthy and 

τς, loathsome distemper (Num. xii.10, 12.), 
highly contagious, so as to seize and in- 
fect even garments (Lev. xiii. 47, &c.), 


* See Joseph. Ant, lib. xiv. cap. 4. § 1; and De 
Bel. lib. i,.cap, 6.15. 6; and lib. iv. cap..8. § 3, edit. 
Hudson, 
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and houses (Lev. xiv. 34, &c.), and by 
human means incurable, at least so deem- 
ed by the Jews. (See 2 K.v.7.) The 
various symptoms of this dreadful dis- 
ease, which was a striking emblem of 
Sin, both original and actual, may be 
seen in Ley. xiii. and xiv, where we may 
also read the legal ordinances concern- 
ing it, which as on the one hand they set 
forth the odiousness of sin in the sight of 
God, so on the other they represent the 
cleansing of our pollutions by the sacrifice 
and resurrection of Christ, by the sprin- 
kling and application of his blood, and by 
the sanctifying and healing influences of 
the Holy Spirit on all our powers and 

Jaculties. See Lev, xiv. 1—32, 

“The Greek name Acrga, whence Eng. 
leper, leprous, leprosy, &c. seems to have 
been given to this distemper on account 
of those thin white scales (λεπίδες) which 
usually appeared on the bodies of the 
leprous, and with which they were some- 
times so overspread as to look like snow. 
See Exod. iv. 6. Num. xii. 10..2 Kings 
v. 27; in which texts, though there is 
in the Hebrew no word for white, yet I 
am persuaded it was designed to compare 
the leprosy to snow, as well on account 
of the whateness as of the flakiness of its 
scales. Herodotus, lib. i. c. 138, men« 
tions the λεπρᾶν as a disease among the 
Persians in his time, and calls it also 
λευκὴν or the white scurf or scab. The 
passage deserves to be transcribed. ‘Os 
av de τῶν aswy ΛΕΠΡΗΝ ἡ AEYKHN 
Eyl, ες WOAl ὅτος 8 κατέρχεται, Bde 
συμμίσγεται τοισι ἄλλοισι Περσησι" φασι 
γὰρ piv ες τὸν Ἥλιον αμαρϊανονῖα τι ταυτ᾽ 
εχειν. Whoever of the citizens has the 
leprosy or white scurf, does not enter into 

the city, nor keep company with the 
other Persians. And they say that he is 
afflicted with this. disease for some of- 
fence committed against the sun t.” Hip- 
pocrates 7 calls the λευκὴ or white lepro- 
sy Φοινικ νὴ veoos the Phoenician disease, 
and Ce/sus§ mentions two kinds of le- 
prosy by the names of ἀλῷος and Acuxy, 
both of which appellations import. whiie- 
ness, agreeably to the description he gives 
of them. ‘* And J am well assured by a 
gentleman who resided some years in 
Turkey in Asta, that he had in those 


+ Greek anid Eng. Lexicon in Λεπρα. 

Ὁ Prorrhetic. lib. ii, sub fin. Comp, Galen, 
Explicat. Ling. Hippocrat, and Scheuchser, Phys. 
Sacr. on Lev. xiii. jee) 


ὁ De Medicin, lib, v. cap. 28, ᾧ 19. 
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parts seen several /eprous persons, whose 
faces looked guite white, or, to use his 
own comparison, like the hoar frost *.” 
T add the learned Mr. Mead's Remarks 
ou this subject in his Medica Sacra, 
ch. ii. ‘* These seeds of [leprous] conta- 
gion are soon mixed with an acrid and 
salt humour derived from the blood, 
which, as it naturally ought partly to 
have turned into nutriment, and partly 
to have perspired through the skin, it 
now lodges, and corrodes the little scales 
of the cuticle, and these becoming dry 
and white, sometimes even as white as 
snow, are separated from the skin, and 
fall off like bran. Now although this 
disease is very uncommon in our colder 
climate, yet I have seen one remarkable 
case of it in a countryman, whose whole 
body was so miserably seized with it, that 
his skin was shining as if covered with 
snow ; and as the furfuraceous scales were 
daily rubbed off, the flesh appeared quick 
or raw underneath,” Thus the Doctor, 
to whom I refer the curious reader for 
further information, as also to Michaelis’s 
Recueil de Questions, Qu. xi. xii. xxviii. 
and to Niebuhr’s Description de l'Ara- 
bie, p. 119, &c. 

Ik. Asa N. fem. ny ty The wasp, or rather 
the larger wasp or hornet, whose sting in 
the hot eastern countries is very venom- 
ous, and even deadly, as may be col- 
lected from Deut. vii. 20. It occurs also 
Exod, xxiii. 28, Josh. xxiv, 12, Comp. 
Wisd. xii. 8; and see the learned and 
entertaining Bochart, vol. iii. 534; and 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on Exod. xxiii. 
28. The LXX render it throughout by 
σφηκια the wasp, which name however 
may include the hornet, and Vulg. by 
crabrones hornets. 

DY 

1, To melt or refine, as metals by fire. Isa. 
i. 25. Jer. vi. 29, & al. As Participles 
or participial Ns. ἢ γν, Fs, and ANY A 
refiner of metals. Jud. xvii. 4. Isa. x]. 19. 
Mal. iii. 2, 3, & al. See Neh. iii. 31. 
and comp. ver. 8. As aN. ΗἼ A re- 
Jiner’s vessel, a refiner’s pot, a coppel or 
cupel. Prov, xvii. 3. xxvii. 21. 

Il. To refine, purify, prove, try. See inter 
al. Psal. xii. 7. xviii. 31. xxvi. 2. Ixvi. 10. 
Dan. xi. 35. Zech, xiii. 9. Comp. 25¥ 


and Fw, which seem nearly related to 
this Root. 


® Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Λεπραν 


PLURILITERALS in ¥. 

nin 

As a N. compounded of dy shadow, and 
nip death, Shadow of death, that is, 
Darkness, as of the state of death. So the 
LXX frequently, and Aguila and Sym- 
machus, several times, render it Exta Ja- 
vale, thus also the Vulg. Umbra mortis. 
To confirm this interpretation we may 
observe that the word is generally either 
joined with other words expressive of 
darkness, as Job iii. 5. x. 21. xxviii. 3. 
xxxiv, 22. Psal. evii, 14. Isa. ix. 2 ;—or 
opposed to such as denote light, as Job 
x. 22. xii, 22. xxiv. 17. Amos vy. 8; on 
which last text see Mr. Lowth’s Note ; 
and observe that Homer, Odyss. iv. lin- 
180, uses the expression ΘΑΝΆΤΟΙΟ 
MEAAN ΝΈΦΟΣ the black cloud 9 
death. 

Way 

From }¥ to be sharp pointed, and ἼΠ round, 
As aN, fem. plur. ny nix Pzpes or tubes, 
perhaps so called from their form gra- 
dually diminishing, or growing more and 
more pointed. Once, Zech. iv. 12 ; where 
Symmachus Eriyurygwy Pipes for pour- 
ing in, Infundibula, q. d. Infusories. 

δὴν ᾿ 

Asa. collective N. y15¥, and plur. ἘΞ ΠΊΕ τ, 
Frogs. So Symmachusin Psal. Ixxviii. 45, 
Bargayoy, and the LXX throughout Ba- 
τραχος, and Vulg. Rana. Exod. viii. 2, 
3, 6, 9, 11, ἃ al. freq. - Comp. Rey. 
xvi. 13, and consider the resemblance 
between the plagues mentioned in that 
chapter and those of Egypt. 

I take the Heb. word to be compounded of 
“py denoting + the brisk action or motion 
of the light, and yv to feel, because these 
animals are in an eminent manner af- 

Jected thereby ; so 1 Johnston observes, 
“<« Aistivis duntaxat mensibus coaxare so= 
lent, et adventante hyeme occultantur. 
They usually croak only in the summer 
months, and hide το οὶ when winter 
approaches.” The above derivation is 
not a little confirmed by two of the Chal- 
dee names of this animal, ys and 
wT, plainly compounded in like man- 
ner of 1s the light, and y+ to feel. 


+ By giving py this its true sense, instead of 
confining it to that of the morning, as the Rabbins 
do, Bochart’s objection to this derivation (vol. iii. 
652.) that “ Frogs croak in the evening, not in the 
morning,” is obviated ; and Mercer’s question, “ What 
sense has the knowledge of the morning in a frog?’? 
appears foreign to the purpose. - 

} Hist. Natural. de Quadruped, p. 131. 
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ND ; 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To vomit, vomit or 
spue out. See Lev. xviii. 25, 28. Prov. 
xxili. 8. xxy. 16. Jon. ii. 11. It is once, 
Jer. xxv. 27, written with a» instead of 
the 8, »p for xp. As a N. sp Vomit, 
matter vomited. occ. Isa. xix. 14. xxviii. 8. 
Jer. xlviii. 26. sp The same. occ. Proy. 

_ xxvi. 11. sipo See under mp II. 

II. As a N. fem. with a formative n final, 
ΠΕΡ A species of unclean bird. occ. Ley. 

- xi. 18. Deut. xiv. 17. Psal. cii. 7. Isa, 
xxxly. 11. Zeph. ii. 14. It is rendered 
by the LXX TleAexay the pelican. Ley. 
xi. 18. Deut. xiv. 17. Psal.cii.7.—so bythe 
Vulg. Pelican, Ps. cii.:7—but by ono- 
crotalus the onocrotalus, Lev. xi. 18. Isa. 
xxxiv. 11. Zeph. ii. (4. These appa- 
rently varying versions of the Vulg. how- 
ever are easily reconciled by observing 

_ that the * pelican of the ancients and the 

_ onocrotalus are only different names for 
the same species of bird. (Comp. under 
702 ἡ.) The principal food of the peli- 

“ ean or onocrotalus is shell-fish, which it 
is said to swallow, shells and all, and af- 
terwards, when by the heat of its sto- 
mach the shells begin to open, to vomit 
them wp again, and pick out the fish. 
This fact, says Bochart, vol. iii. 294, is 
so unanimously asserted by the ancient 
writers that it cannot be doubted, and 
then cites a number of testimonies to 
prove it. Notwithstanding all which, I 
think it may be justly questioned whether 
this bird does really take its prey into 
its stomach in the first instance, and ra- 
ther apprehend that it goes no farther 
than the bag or pouch under its lower 
chap, which, says Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
p- 428, ‘serves not only as a repository 

for its food, but as a net to catch it. 
And it may be further observed, that in 
feeding its young ones (whether this ba 
is loaded with water or more solid food) 
the onocrotalus squeezes the contents of it 
* See next note. 
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into their mouths, by strongly compress- 
ing it upon its breast with its bill; an 
** action,” subjoins the Doctor, “ which 
might well give occasion to the received 
tradition and report, that the pelican, in 
feeding her young, pierced her own 
breast, and nourished them with her 
blood ;’’ and which very peculiar action, 
we may add, may well justify the pro- 
priety of this bird's Heb. name ΠΕΡ, 
supposing it a derivative from 8p or MSP 
to vomit. As for Dr. Shaw's objection, 
that nsxp cannot mean the pelican, be- 
cause it is described, Ps. cii. 7, as being a 
bird of the wilderness, and the pelican 
must necessarily starve there, as being a 
water-fowl; this goes upon a suppo- 
sition that no water was to be met with 
in the deserts. But Bochart, vol. iti. 297, 
remarks, that this is a mistake, since 
Ptolemy places three lakes in the inner 
parts of Marmarica, which are extremely 
desert, and that the Israelites met with 
the waters of Marah, and the fountains 
of Elim in the deserts of Arabia, Exod. 
xv. 23, 27. To which we may add a 
very pertinent passage of Istdore, lib. 
xii. 7, cited by the learned Mr. Merrick 
(on Ps. cii. 7.) from Martinius’s Lexic. 
Etymol. * where the pelican is said to 
live in solitudine Nili fluminis iz the so- 
litude of the river Nile; which circum- 
stance well agrees with Dr. Shaw's sup- 
position (see his Travels, p. 288, 290, 
2d edit.) that the prophet Amos might 
with sufficient propriety call the Nile the 
river of the wilderness.” And it may be- 
further remarked, that it appears from 
Damir, quoted by Bochart, vol. iii. 277, 
that the onocrotalus does not always re- 
main in the water, but sometimes retires 
Jar fromit, And indeed its + monstrous 


+ “ This bird (the pelican), says Mr. Edwards, 
Natural Hist. of Birds, pt. ii. p. 92, seemed to me 
to be more than double the bigness of the largest 
swan.—I thought it something incredible in Wil- 
loughby’s Description, that a man should put his head 
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pouch seems to be given it for this very 
reason, that it might not want food for 
itselfand its young ones when ata distance 
from the. water. 

xp Chald. | ᾿ 

From the Heb. top or top (as as” from 
21, 187 from 95, &e.) To arise, oce. 
Hos. x.14; where the prophet threaten- 
ing Israel with destruction from the As- 
syrians, seems touse the V. in a Chaldee 
or Assyrian form, which occurs likewise 
Dan. ii: 31, ἃ al, 

nap 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

This Root is nearly related to 2p), as TN7 
to ΠῚ. 

I. To curse, execrate. Num. xxiii. 8, How 
aps shall I curse, Ὅν ΓᾺΡ xd (whom) God 
hath not cursed? Here the 77 is plainly 
radical, (Comp. Num. xxii. 11, 17.) 
And yet the infinitive is 2p, not Map or 
nap, which are the most usual forms in 
Verbs with 7 final. See Num. xxiii. 11, 
25: xxiv. 10. Comp. under ΠΕΣ I. 

il. As Ns. ap, nap, and ap’, see under 
BB a ed 

bap | | 

i. To receive, accept, take. 1 Chron: xii. 18. 
xxi. 11. Job ii. 10. Prov. xix. 20, & al. 
So in Chaldee. oce. Dan. ii. 6. v. 31, or 
vi. 1, vii. 18. As ἃ Participle Hiph. 
fem. plur. n>apo Receiving, taking hold. 
occ. Exod. xxvi. 5. xxxvi. 12. So a Sa- 
maritan version, as translated in the Hex- 
apla, διαεδεχοίεναι. LXX avrininrecas 
coinciding, : 

{]. Zo take wpon oneself, undertake. occ. 
Esth. ix. 23, 27, In the former of which 
texts eleven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 

and in the latter. twenty, read ΠΡ. 

ill. As a Particle 52p, 5 being understood, 

1. Before, in the presence of, q. a, within 
reach of, or rather, with the acceptance, 
approbation, consent of. occ. 2 Καὶ. xv. 10. 


into the pouch under the bill, till I sew it performed 
in this bird bu its keeper, and am sure w second 
man's head might have been put in with it at the 
same time-—The academy of Paris think the bird 
{of this kind) they have described -is the pelican of 
Aristotle, and the onocrotalus of Pliny.—The peli- 
can seems to inhabit the greatest part of the old 
world, it being found in many climates, both. far 
north and south, as well as in the intermediate lati- 
tudes, it being pretty common in Russia, abounding 
in Egypt, and sometimes found at the Cape of Good 
Hope.” The reader may see a print of this extra- 
ordinary bird in Scheuchzer’s Phys. Sacra, tab, cexl vi. 
In the late Sir Ashton Lever’s collection was a pre- 
servation of one; and in the year 1790 I saw one 
exhibited alive at Exeter "Change, London, - 
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"Pw τ 
Ezek. xxvi. 9; in which latter text, it 
seems to be used in the Chaldee sense 
of, Before, in the presence of. So 
2. Chald. with > prefixed, b2p> Before, in 
the presence of, coram. Dan, ii. 31. ii. 3. 
tis ἢ,» ὃ. ' ᾿ 
3. bap According to. Dan. v. 10.. Ezra 
vi. 18. 

4. apd Because of, by reason or means of. 
Ezra iv. 16. : 
IV. Chald. bap b> With all respect to (so 

Montanus Omui respectu), entirely on 
account, forasmuch, because, or accord- 
ingly. Sov bap 29 Because that, foras- 
much as, accordingly. Dan. ii. 8,10, 40, — 
& al. Also, According as. Dan. y. 22. 
ΤΙΣ bap 29 On account of this, for this 
cause. Dan. ii. 12, 24, & al. ἧς 
To press down, depress, oppress. It occurs 
not as a V. simply in this sense; but 
hence . 
. Α5.8 N. yaip A kind of defensive ar- 
mour, an helmet, which by its weight (for 
it was made of metal) presses hard upon 
the head, occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 38. Ezek. 
xxiii. 24. ts ies 
II. As aN. fem. in Reg. nyap The lees of 
wine, which are pressed down or subside 
to the bottom of the vessel. occ. Isa.'li. 
17, 22. ΣΉ so 
ΠῚ. In a moral sense, Zo oppress, afflict, 
defraud. oce. Proy. xxii. 23. Mal. iii. 8, 
(thrice) 9. So Aguila and Symmachus 
render it in Mal. iii. 8, by amos-egew to 
deprive, defraud. 
Hence perhaps Lat. cubo, cumbo to lie down, 
whence incumbo, &c. and Eng. incumbent, 
incubation, incubus, εξ 


Ὁ 
ad 
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3p ν᾽ ay oe 

r ie Kal, To collect, gather together things 
before dispersed. Gen. xli. 35. Deut. 
xxx. 8, & al. freq. In Niph. To be col- _ 
lected. Josh, x. 6, & al. In Hith. To ga- 
ther themselves together. Jud. ix. 47, & 
al. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. sap 
Collections of people, companies. oce. Isa. 
lyii. 13. As a N. fem. in Reg. n¥ap 
A gathering together. occ. Ezek. xxii. 20. 

Il: To gather in, withdraw. Nah, ii. 11. 
Joel ii. 6. See 8H under TNS. 


yap i eg ae 

In Kal and Hiph. To bury, inter. Gen. 
xxiii. 8, 11. Num.-xxxiii. 4, & al. freq. ' 
In Niph. To be buried. Gen. xv. 15, & al. 
As Ns. 2p, fem. m2p, A grave, a se- 
pulchre, Gen. xxiii. 4, 6. xxxv. 20, & al. 
See Ezek. xxxii..22, 23.-On Isa. Ixv. 4, 




















πΡ-Ρ 
comp. under \¥3 IV. Asa N. fem. ap 
Sepulture, burial. 2 Chron. xxvi. 23. Isa. 
xiv.20. Concerning that primitive cus- 
tom of interring the dead, as practised 
in many nations, see Cicero De Leg. 
lib. ii. cap. 22, 25; Potter’s Antiquities 
of Greece, book iv. ch. 6; and Davies's 
Note 2 on Minucius Felix, cap. xxxiv. 
p- 170, edit. 1712; and the learned Mr. 
Peters's Dissertation on the book of Job, 
p. 403, & seq. who, with great proba- 
bility thinks that it was practised origin- 
ally to express their hope of a resurrec- 
tion. : 

Der. Greek xgurrw, 2d fut. xpytw, to 
hide; whence eryptical, cryptography, 
apocrypha, &c. German graé, and Eng. 
grave. Also Gothic grubban to dig, 
whence Eng. to grub, dig up. 

ἪΡ 

in Arabic signifies To cut, divide, or tear 

lengthways, “ per longum secuit, fidit, 
laceravit.” Castell. Hence 

. As aN. mp Cassia. Thus the Targ. (in 

Exod.) ΠΣ ΤΡ and the Vulg. (in Exod.) 
and many other versions, Casza. In Exod. 
xxx. 24, itis mentioned as one of the in- 
“gredients in the holy anointing oil, and 
probably denotes the cassta lignea of the 
shops, which is an aromatic bark nearly 
resembling cinnamon, and seems to be 
called 1p in Hebrew, as being stripped 
from the tree or shrub, q. d. the bark, by 
way of eminence, as we style the quin- 
guina.’ Comp. Mmyyp under Yy¥p. occ. 
Exod. xxx. 24. Ezek. xxvii. 19; in 
which latter text I think with the learn- 
ed Bochart (whom see, vol. i. 116, 117.) 
that bnssm ἢ)» Javan or Ion of Uzal means 
a people of Uzal in Yemen or Arabia 
Felix, who are distinguished by the epi- 
thet Ὁ from the Greeks, who are, as 
usual, called simply jv, ver. 13. Comp. 
Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 252. 

II. As a N. in the reduplicate form, 1p1p 
The top of the head or skull, so named 
perhaps from its being so remarkably 
divided by the sagittal and coronal su- 
tures, which in new-born infants are 
open, or not united. Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. 
xxvili. 35, & al. freq. And hence, al- 
though 4p occurs not in this sense in the 
simple form, I would deduce 

ill. Asa V. in Kal, tp 710 bow, or bow 
down, the head. Gen, xxiy. 26. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 9, & al. freq. 

Trip oes 

I..In Kal, Transitively, To kindle, as a fire. 
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ov 

occ. Isa. 1.11. Jer. xvii. 4. Intransi- 

tively, To kindle, be kindled, burn, spar- ἡ 

kle, shine, as a fire. occ. Deut, xxxii. 22. 

Isa, Ixiv. 1. Jer. xv. 14. 
Hence, by inserting n, the Latin, candeo 
to be bright, glow as fire, and candela, 
whence Eng. candle. Also the old Lat. 
cando to burn, inflame, whence ac-cendo, 
in-cendo, and Eng. incendiary, incénse, 
incentive, &c. See Vossii Etymol. Lat. 
in AccEeNpDo. 

Il. Asa N. fem. nop A burning, inflam- 
matory fever. occ. Ley. xxvi. 16. Deut. 
XXvili, 22. 

Ill. Asa N. mips A sparkling, glister- 
ing’, as of precious stones. occ. Isa. liv. 12, 
MPs 234% Stones of sparkling, glittering ὦ 
stones, as at the end of the verse yan 
ΣΙΝ pleasant stones. Thus Bate. 

Denotes precedency, priority, or antiquity. 

I. To be, come, or go before, to anticipate, 

prevent. See Job xxx, 27. Ps. xvii. 13. 

Ixviii. 26. exix. 148. Jon. iv. 2. Job 

iii. 12; where Schultens, Quare me of- 

ficiosa exceperunt genua? Why did the 

offictous knees receive me? And Scott, 


Why did the midwife-knee the birth receive ? 


In Hiph. The same. occ. Job xli. 2, or 
11. (Comp. Rom. xi. 35.) Amos ix. 10. 
Α5 ἃ Ν, top Antiquity, priority. Deut. 
xxxlii. 15, 27. 2 K. xix. 25. Also ad- 
verbially, Anciently, formerly. Ps. lxxiv. 
2. Jer. xxx. 20. Lam.y.21. As a Ν. "»))0ῚΡ 
Ancient, predecessor. 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 
Job xviii. 20. As a Ν, fem. in Reg. noap 
Former state. Ezek. xvi. 55. (thrice) 
xxxvi. 11. 

Hence Lat. and Eng. guondam. 

If. To come before, or into the presence of, 
to meet. Deut. xxiii. 4, 2 Sam. xxii. 6. 
2 K. xix. 32. Amos ix. 10. Mic. vi. 6. 

III. Asa N. Dp The east. freq. occ. Gen. 
ii. 8, And Jehovah Aleim planted a gar- 
den in Eden > 1p eastward, i. e. plainly 
on the eastern side of the country called 
Eden. Gen. iii. 24, And he placed in a 
tabernacle ΚΝ yib to1pn on the east of 
the garden of Eden, the Cherubim, &c. 
But why so rather than on the west? 
In order, I apprehend, that believers, in 
approaching the sacred tabernacle, might 
have their backs turned on the east or 
rising of the sun, whom the old serpent 
had set up against the Creator, and of 
whose sacramental tree he had tempted 
our first parents to eat. And thus the 
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. Mosaic tabernacle and Solomon’s tem- 
ple stood afterwards, i. e. with their 
fronts or entrances facing the east. (See 
Exod. xxvii. 13—15. Ezek. xlvii. 1.) 
. But the idolatrous Jews are described in 
_ Ezek. viii. 16, to be with their backs to- 
wards the temple of the Lord, and their 
. faces o1p towards the east, and as wor- 
shipping or prostrating themselves to the 
sun or solar light *W21p towards the east. 
And so at the solemn federal sacrifice 
between Latinus and Aineas, in Virgil, 
En. xii. lin. 172. 


Ili ad surgentem conversi lumina solem 
Then towards the rising sun they turn their eyes. 





And Zneas begins his prayer to the gods, 
lin. 176, ‘ 


Esto nunc, Sol, testis——— 
Witness, thou Sun—— 


So the Persees, Gaures, or fire-worship- 
pers (as they are called), in Persia, to 

* this day prostrate themselves to the 
rising sun*®., 

As a N. comp The east. Ezek. xl. 10. 
xliii. 17, & al. freq. Also, The east 
«wind, Gen. xli. 6, 23, &al. freq. Comp. 
Exod. x. 13. The east wind is parti- 
cularly tempestuous and dangerous in the 
Mediterranean sea; and to this the 
Psalmist seems to allude, Ps. xlviii. 8. 
Such a storm is well known to the modern 
mariner by the name of a Levanter. 
Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Ev- 
ρὐκλυδων. As Ns. 3073p and *3107p (form- 
ed as ΒΝ under yoy LV.) East, eastern. 
Ezek. x. 19. xi. 1, ἃ al. 

Asa N. fem. in Reg. nowp Towards the 
east, eastward, bx, >, or the like, being 
understood. Gen. ii. 14, & al. 

The reason why the east is denominated 
from this Root is evident, namely, be- 
cause in the earth’s progressive rotation 
the eastern part always precedes, or is 

before the western, which latter is there- 
fore denominated pins the hinder or hin- 
dermost. Comp. under mx V. 

The celebrated Cadmus, who, according to 

’ Herodotus, lib. v. cap. 57, 58, came from 
Pheenicia into Greece, and whose com- 
panions introduced the use of the Pha- 
nician letters into that country, seems to 
have had his appellation from this Root, 
. q.d. The eastern. 
IV. Chald. As a N. fem. in Reg. nos) 


* See Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers, cap. iv. p. 108, 9. 
Ist edit, 
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with » or 7 prefixed, used as a Particle 
of time, no1po Before, q. d. At before. 
occ, Ezra ν. 11. ΠΟῚΡ yo From or at be- 
Sore, aforetime. occ. Dan. vi. 10, or 11, 
As.a N. masc. plur. emphat. s»no1p The 
Sormer, first. occ. Dan. vii. 24. Asa N. 
fem. emphat. sing. and emphat. plur. 
ἘΠ Ρ Lhe first or former. occ. Dan. 
vii. 4, 8. 

V. Chald. As a Particle op Before, in the 
presence of, coram. Dan. ii. 10, 11, & al. 
freq. ἘΞῚΡ yo From before, from. Dan. 
ii. 15, & al. Also, Before, 4. ἃ. At be- 
Sore. Dan. vi. 26, or 27. 

“Pp ag 

I. In Kal, To be dark, obscure, black. occ. 
Job vi. 16. Jer. iv. 28. xiv. 2. (comp. 
Lam. iy. 8) Joel ii. 10. iii. 20. Mic. 
iii. 6. In Hiph. To obscure, make dark. 
occ. Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. In Hith. Zo 
make itself dark, become dark, be dark- 
ened. occ. 1 K. xviii. 45. As a N. 1p 
Black, dark. occ. Job xxx. 28. Comp. 
under On I. As aN. fem. nap Dark- 
ness, obscurity. occ. Isa. 1. 3. 

Ul. As words expressive of light are fre- 
quently in Scripture used for joy (see 
under 973 V.) so is 1p, denoting dark- 
ness, for grief or mourning. (Comp. Ezek. 
xxiii. 7, 8.) In Kal, To grieve, mourn. 
occ. Jer. viii. 21. As a Participle or 
participial N. 1p Mourning, mournful. 
Ps. xxxv. 14. χχχυ 7, ἃ al. AsaN. 

‘fem. mi11p Grief, mourning. oce. Mal. . 
iii. 14; here used adverbially, 2 being 
understood, In mourning or grief, mourn~ 
fully. Horace uses the same images, 
lib. iv. ode iy. lin. 39, 40, 

pulcher fugatis 


Ille dies Latio tenebris, 
Qui primus alma risit adored, 


Fair was that day, when darkness fled, 
And victory smiled 


Comp. under qwn 11. 

Der. Perhaps Gr. Kedpos, Lat. Cedrus, 
Eng. A cedar, from its dark hue. 

wip | 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To separate or set 
apart from its common and ordinary to 
some higher use or purpose. This sepa- 
ration or setting apart is the ideal mean- 
ing of the word, as appears from + com- 
paring Lev. xx. 24, with ver. 26; and 
Deut. xix. 2, 7, with Josh. xx. 7; in 
which last passage the LXX accordingl 
rendered it by διασειλᾶν they severed. 


+ See the learned Jos, Mede’s Works, fol. p. 6, 7. 























’ Ὁ 

“Τὴ like manner St. Paul, Gal. i. 15, al- 

~ Iuding to Jer. 1.5, uses agogifery to se- 
parate for wip. 

II. 700 set apart, or select persons or nations 
for purposes of war, deligere. Jer. xxii. 7. 
li. 27,28. Asa N. mase. plur. in Reg. 
wipn Persons thus selected, delecti. Isa. 
xii. 3. Comp. Jer. xxv. 9. Isa. xly. 1. 
Hence applied to war itself, To prepare. 
Jer. vi. 4. Joel iii. 14, or iv. 9. Mic. 
iil. 5. But in this latter application per- 
haps there may be an allusion to the 

solemn declaration of war, or to some 
lustrations, or sacred rites performed pre- 
viously to entering upon it. See the fol- 
lowing sense, and comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 8, 
under 72 IV. 

III. In Kal and Hiph. To set apart, sepa- 

_ rate, or appropriate to sacred or religious 
purposes, to sanctify, consecrate. Gen. ii. 
3. Exod. xiii. 2. 2 Sam. viii. 11, & al. 


᾿ς freq. Applied to Jehovah it denotes ἕο 


᾿ regard him in a peculiar, separate man- 
ner. See Num. xx. 12. xxvii, 14. Isa. 
. viii. 13. xxix. 23. In Niph. To be sanc- 
. tified, consecrated. Exod. xxix. 43. Lev. 
xxii. 32, ἃ al. In Hith. To sanctify 
oneself. Exod. xix. 22. Lev. xi, 44, & al. 
As a Participle or participial Ν, wip 
and wip Sanctified, holy. Exod. xix. 6. 
xxix. 31, & al. freq. wip is often ap- 
plied to Jehovah, and denotes his being 
. entirely separated from all evil and defile- 
ment. See Ley. xi. 44, 45. xix. 2. Comp. 
Isa. vi. 8. So in the plur. wp joined 
with oonds Josh. xxiv. 19. Comp. 
Dan. iv. 5, 6, 15, or 8, 9, 18; and thus 
ἘΞ ΣῚΡ by itself signifies the Holy Ones, 
i.e. the Holy Persons of the Trinity, Prov. 
ix. 10; where observe that, according to 
the usual style of Hebrew poetry, Drwtp 
in the latter hemistich corresponds to 
mip Jehovah in the former. Comp. 
Prov. xxx. 3. Job v. 1. Dan. iv. 14, 
or 17, But in Job xv. 15, pwsp his 
(God's) holy ones seem to denote his holy 
angels. Comp. Job iv. 18, and Mat. 
xxv. 31. Mark viii. 38. As a N. wp 
Holiness, sanctity. Exod. iii. 5. xv. 11, &al. 
freq. As a N.wipn 4 sanctuary or holy 
place. Exod. xv. 17. It is particularly 
used for the Sanctuary or Holy Place, 
i. e. the outer division, of the Taber- 
'nacle or Temple. Ley. xvi. 33. 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 18, & al. freq. This, together 
with its furniture, and the services per- 
formed in it, was an eminent type of the 


body of Christ, the Holy One of God, 


᾽ 
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- whom the Father (the * Essence) sancti- 
Jied and sent into the world, and of what 
he was to be and perform on earth, 
Comp. John i. 14. Luke i. 35. John 
x. 36, and see Catcott’s Sermons, enti- 
tled, The Tabernacle of the Sanctuary a 
Type of the Body of Christ. 

IV. In Kal, To consecrate in.an idolatrous 
manner, or to idolatrous purposes. See 
Deut. xxii. 9. 2 K. x. 20. In Hith. 
To consecrate oneself thus. Isa. lxvi. 17. 
So as a participial N. wipo An idola- 
trous sanctuary or chapel. Isa. xvi. 12. 
Amos vii. 13. Comp. ver. 9. 

V. As Nouns wp, fem. ΓᾺΡ A prostitute, 

male or female. It is evident from 1 K. 

xix, 24, xv. 12. 2 K. xxiii. 7. Hos. 

iv. 14, that such wretches were, among 

the Canaanites and apostate Jews, sacred 

to their idol Mw or Venus, and that 
they practised their abominable impuri- 
ties as Acts of Religion. Accordingly the 

LXX (Complut.) renders the masc. N. 

in 1 K. xv. 12, by τεϊελεσμενδς, and in 

1 K. xxii: 46, by τεϊελεσμενων, the ini- 

tiated, and so the LXX (Complut. Vatic. 

and Alexandr.) translate the fem. N. by 
τεϊελεσμενων, Hos. iv. 14. Comp. Deut. 

xxill. 18,in LXX. Eusebius, Vit. Con- 

stantin. lib. ili. cap. 55, expressly in- 

forms us, that in that sink of pollution, 
the temple at Aphac, near mount Liba- 
nus, Venus was honoured not only by fe- 
mate, but by male prostitutes+. ‘ Nor 


* Comp. Greek and Eng, Lexicon under NATHP: 
VIII. 

+ His words, speaking of this temple, are, Σχολή" 
τις ἣν αὕτη κακοεργιας WAT ακολαςοις. τολλη τε ῥὰ- 
φωνὴ διεῴθοροσι ro σωμα" γυγιδὲς γεν τινες ανδρες οὐκ 
ἀνδρες») τὸ σεμνὸν τῆς Φυσεως amagvncapevosr, ϑηλειᾳ 
νοσῳ (muliebria patientes, Valesius) τὴν Sasuove ἵλε- 
ουντο. Γυναικὼν τ᾽ αὖ crapavouos ὁμιλίαι, κλεψιγαμοι 
9 ὁμιλίαιν ἀαρῥῆτοι τε καὶ εἐπιρῥητοι τσραξεις, ὡς ev avo~ 
μῳ καὶ arogatn (lege ἀπροστατη) χωρῳ xara τονδὲ τὸν 
νεων ἐπεχειρουντο. See Bochart, vol. i. 748, 749. 

I add, that the original of this and all such sodo- 
mitical abominations (comp. Gen. xix. 5, &c.) being 
practised as Acts of Religion, seems to have bee 
that very ancient physical opinion, that the Heaven 
or Air was ἀρῥενοθηλὺυς an hermaphrodite, or both male 
and female; by which, as Damascius the philoso- 
pher informs us, they meant to declare its all-frwit- 
ful or prolific nature ; for, speaking of the first prin- 
ciple, he says, that the Orphic Theology ἀρῥενοθηλυν 
αὐτὴν ὑπεστησατο, mpos ἐνδειξιν των τσαντῶων γεννητικὴς 
ουσιας. Soin the Orphic verses concerning Jupiter, 
i. e. the Air or Ether, cited Arist. De Mundo, 


Διος δ᾽ ex σαντα τετυκται" 
Zeus aginy γένετο, Ζευς δ᾽ ἀμόροτος ἐπλεῖο Nuudne 
———— “ΑἹ] things sprung from Jove ; 
Jove was a male, Jove an immortal bride.” 
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have we any reason to doubt of the truth 
of what * Julius Firmicus relates con- 
. cerning the sodomy practised in his time 
in some of theirtemples, particularly those 
of Juno, which, he says, they were so far 
from being ashamed of, that they, made 
it the subject of their glorying. The 
learned Dr. Spenser+ has shewn, that 
among the ancient pagan idolaters there 
were males, as wellas females, consecrated 
to their deities, who prostituted themselves 
- in their. temples on the sacred festivals, 
and were thought by so doing to yield 
them acceptable service; and that they 
were wont to dedicate the gains of their 
prostitution to their gods and goddesses}.” 
The like cursed impurities we find prac- 
tised as acts of religion among the Indi- 


ans in America, where, to use the words |: 


of a pious and learned writer ὃ, ‘‘ they 
- dedicate young boys to sodomy, particu- 
- larly at Old Port and Puna in Peru, 
_ where the Devil so far prevailed in their 
beastly devotions (as Purchas relates out 
of Cieza), that there were boys conse- 
crated to serve in the temple, and at the 
- times of their sacrifices and solemn feasts 
the lords and principal men abused them 
- to that detestable filthiness ; and gene- 
rally in the hill-countries the Devil, under 
shew of holiness, had brought in that vice. 


Οἱ μεν yap AEPA διφυη ἀρῥενοϑηλυν, τὸν Ara λεγουσι. 


«For same call the Air, which is of a twofold nature, 
both male and female, Jove, or Jupiter.” Athenag. 
pro Christianis, cap. xviii. p. 83. See more to this 
purpose in Professor Campbell’s Necessity of Re- 
velation, p. 216, Not, and in Mr. Bryant’s New 
System, vol. i. p. 314, &c. Comp, Jortin’s Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 298, &c. 
2d edit. 

From hence we may observe the peculiar pro- 
priety of the punishment of Sodom, and of the neigh- 
bouring cities. By their sodomitical impurities they 
meant to acknowledge the heavens as the cause of 
fruitfulness, independently upon, and in opposition 
to, Jehovah; therefore Jehovah, by raining upon them 
not genial showers, but fire and brimstone from hea- 
ven, not only destroyed the inhabitants, but also 
changed all that country, which was before as the 
garden of God, into brimstone and salt, that is not 
sown, nor beareth, neither any grass groweth therein. 
See Gen. xiii. 10. xix. 24. Deut. xxix. 23. Comp. 
Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 7, 3 

* «De Errore Profan. Religion. p. 10, 11. Oxon. 
1678, Comp, under 729 II, and Livy, lib.xxxix. 
cap. 10,13, 

+ “De Leg. Heb, lib. ii.cap. 22, et 23.” ἱ 

+ Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, vol. i. part i. ch, vii. p. 191, quarto 
edit. and p. 176, 8vo. Comp. Deut. xxiii, 18, or 19, 
and under 4p VI. λ 

ὁ Dr. Henry More, in bis Explanation of. the 
Grand Mystery of Godliness, book iii.chap, 12. 
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For every temple or principal house of 
adoration kept one man, or two, or 
more, which were attired like women, 


and spake like them, imitating them in 
every thing; with whom, under pretext 
of holiness and religion, their principal 
men on principal days had that hellish 
commerce.” It is too well known to be 
insisted on, that among the Greeks, par- 
ticularly at Corinth, whores were conse- 
crated to Aggodiy or Venus ||. Strabo 
calls these harlots‘lecodsAgs consecrated 
servants or votaries, to Venus namely, 
which very well answers to the Heb. de- 
nomination ΠῚ ΠΡ. And from Gen. 
XXXvili. 21, 22. (comp. ver. 15.), it ap- 


ther desecration, was in practice among 

the Canaanites as early as the days of 

Judah, and no doubt had gained ground 

among them before the Israelites. came 

out of Egypt; hence one reason of the 
law, Deut. xxiii. 18, or 19. ; 

VI. Chald. As a Ν. wp, plur. pip, 
Holy, a holy one. Dan, iv. 5, 6, 10, or 8, 
9, 13, & al. 4. é; 

nop : 

With a radical, but mutable, 7 final. 

To be blunt, hebetari, hebetescere. 

I. To be blunt, as iron. occ. Eccles, x. 10. 
So Vulg. retusum. til 

Il. To be blunt, or, as we say, set on edge, 
as the teeth. occ.. Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. 
Ezek. xviii. 2; where LXX and Sym- 
machus εγομφιασαν, and Vulg. obstu- 
pescunt are set on edge. ΒΨ 

bap 44 

In Kal and Hiph. To collect, assemble, ga- 

ther together. Exod. xxxv. 1. Num. i. 18. 

viii. 9. x. 7. xvi. 19, & al. In Niph. Fo 

be gathered together, to assemble. Exod. 

xxxii. 1, Num. xvi. 3. 2 Chron. xx. 26, 

& al. Asa N.>np An assembly, a con- 

gregation, Gen. xxviii, 3. Exod. xii. 6, 

& al. freq. On Deut. xxiii. 3, see Pri- 

deaux, Connection, part i. book vi. 

an. 428, p. 400, Ist edit. ϑγο. As a 

N. fem. nbnp, and in Reg. nbnp The 

same. occ. Neh. vy. 7. Deut. xxxiii. 4. So 

as ἃ N. mase. plur. ἘΞ ΠΡΟ, and fem. 

mbnpn Assemblies. occ. Ps. xxvi. 12. 

Ixviii. 27. .As a N. nbnp A gatherer to~ 

gether, an assembler. It seems to refer to 

|| See Strabo, lib, viii. p. 581, edit. Amsiel, and 


Leland’s Necessity and Advantage, &c. vol. i. p. 173, 
ὅς. 8vo. edit. Comp. Eusebii Praeparat. Evangel. lib. 





iv. cap. 16, p, 162; and Wetstein on 1 Cor, ke 2p. 


even from the time of their childhood, 





ee ὙΡΎΡΉΤὩΜΝ Γ᾿ ra 


pears that a similar consecration, or ra~ 





ἐ 











mp 


. Solomon's assembling the people, and dis- 
τ coursing with them on the most import- 
ant subjects. The LXX render it Ex- 
κλησιαςὴς a public speaker, a speaker in 
an assembly, whence our translators a 

_ preacher; and hence the name of the 
book, Ecclesiastes. The word. nbn is 
properly feminine, and seems applied 
nearly in the same manner as we use the 
abstract Nouns majesty, excellence, emi- 
nence, &c. for personal titles, and hence 
it is joined with Verbs, either feminine, 
as Eccles. vii. 28;—or masculine, as 
Eccles. i. 2. xii. 8, 9, 10. 

amp 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

To stretch, stretch out, tend, tendere. 

1. To stretch or tend towards. It is a word 
of gesture, and of like import as St. Paul's 
αποκαράδοκια, Rom. viii. 19. Phil. i. 20, 
which is properly the * stretching forth 
of the head and neck, with earnest inten- 
tion and observation, to see when a per- 
son or thing expected shall appear : so 
our Heb. Verb may be translated, To 
expect earnestly, anxiously, or eagerly. 
‘Thus a and Symmachus render it 
by weordoxay. It is used in this sense 
transitively, and with Ὁ or x following. 
See Gen. xlix. 18. Job iii. 9. Ps. xxvii. 14. 
Isa.v. 2. Transitively, or, according to 
nineteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, with 


> following, To lie in wait for. Ps. lvi. 7. 


As Ns. mpo Hope, expectation, properly 
the object. Jer. xiv. 8. xvii. 13, & al. 
mpn Expectation, hope, longing. Ruth 
i. 12. Job vi. 8, & al. freq. 
. Asa Ν, fem. np, see under ΠΡ". 
Il. As Ns.1p Matter stretched forth or ex- 
_ panded. Ps. xix. 5; where Aquila κανὼν 
_@line.. Also, A measuring or marking 
line stretched out. 2 Chron. iv. 2. Isa. 
xliv. 13. mp The same. occ. 1 K. vii. 23. 
Zech. i. 16. mpo Thread, yarn spun out 
‘in length. occ. 1 K. x. 28, It is printed 
spn after the Chaldee form, 2 Chron. 
i. 16. Our English Translation of the 
two last cited passages seems by far the 
_ best. mpn_ A thread. Josh. ii. 18, 21. 
Job vii. 6, My days are swifter than a 
weaver’s shuttle, Mpn pasa’ 15% and 
they are finished for want of thread, to 
. . Carry on, as it were, the web of life. See 
Scott on the place. It may perhaps be 
worth adding that the Parcz or Destinies 
inthe Roman mythology were represent- 


: “5 See Leigh’s Crit. Sacra, and Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in Aroxapadonia, 
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ed with distaffs, spinning the thread of 

human life. See Spence's Polymetis, 

dial. x. p. 152. 

ΠῚ. In Niph. 71 be made to tend, to tend. 
Spoken of waters. occ. Gen. i. 9.—of 
nations. occ. Jer. iii. 17.. The LXX in 
both places render it συνάγεσθαι to be ga- 
thered together. Asa N.™pn A place 
whither water tends, a ditch, pond, lake, 
reservoir, or the like. occ. ra i. 10. 
(comp. Eccles. i. 7.) Exod. vii. 19. Lev. 
xi. 36. Isa. xxii. 11, ‘ohn ae 

Hence Gr. yuw, to pour, as waters. Eng. 
To go. Qu? : 

np See under npd 


Op 

I. In Kal and Niph. 70 loath, nauseate, re- 
ject with loathing, be disgusted at. Itis 
used transitively in Kal, or with 2 fol- 
lowing in Niph. occ. Job viii. 14. x. 1. 
Ps. xev. 10. Ezek. vi. 9. xx. 43. xxxvi. 31. 
AsaN.wp A loathing, disgust.oce. Ezek. 
xvi. 47, Yet hast thou not walked after 
their ways, nor done after their abomina- 
tions, op yn that was a loathing (to 
thee) 1. 6. that was loathed (Eng. marg.) 
as a small matter (thou didst disdain such 
a low degree of wickedness), and sa thou 
wast corrupted more than they in all thy 
ways. bea to 

ΠῚ. Chald. ἴον», see op. 

oop In Hiph. To be exceedingly disgusted, 
occ. Ps. cxix. 158. cxxxix. 21. 

Der. Quott, full even to loathing. See 
Lye’s Junius Etymol. Anglican. | Gr. 
xoros grudge, dislike, 

ap | 

To cut, cut off. It occurs not as a V. in 
the Heb. Bible, but may be taken as a 
Participle Benoni in Kal, Isa. xxviii. 2, 
0p νι A destroying storm, Eng. Trans. 
So the Vulg. Turbo confringens, A shat- 
tering whirlwind. The Chaldee Targum 
uses the V. in this sense. 

As a N, ap A cutting off, excision, destruc- 
tion. occ. Deut. xxxii. 24, Ps. xci. 6. 
Hos. xiii. 14, This Root appears to be 
nearly related to Fp to crop, as AY to 
Ay. 

bp 

In Arabic the V. signifies, To amputate, cut 
off, ‘‘amputavit, succidit,” Castell; and 
perhaps this is likewise the radical idea 
of the Hebrew. 

I. To kill, slay, cut off by death. occ. Job 
xiii. 15. xxiv. 14. Ps. exxxix. 19. Asa 
N. bop Slaughter. occ. Obad. ver. 9. 

II, Chald, To kill, slay. occ. Dan. ii, 14, 


“Ὁ Ρ--ἸῶΡ 

fii. 22. v. 19, 30. vii. 11. 
slain. occ. Dan. ii. 13. 

Der. Cattle. Qu? 

joP 

In Kal, To be small, little. occ. Gen. xxxii. 
10. 2 Sam. vii. 19. 1 Chron. xvii. 17. In 
Hiph. Zo make small, diminish. occ. 
Amos viii. 5. Asa N. pop Small, litile, 
young. Gen. i. 16. xxvii. 15, 42. xxix. 18, 
& al. freq. 

RDP 

Lo crop, or pluck off: occ. Deut. xxiii: 25. 
Job viii. 12. xxx. 4. Ezek. xvii. 4, 22. 

sop 

I, In Kal and Hiph. To fume, fumigate, 
make to smoke. Τ is applied both to sa- 
crifice and to incense. | Sam. ii. 15, 16. 
2 K. xxiii. 8. Isa. Ixv. 7. 1 Chron. vi. 
34, or 49. 2 Chron. xiii. 11. Exod. xxix. 
13, 18, 25. xxx. 7, & al. freq. Andin 
many texts where this Verb is rendered 
in our Translation by offering incense, it 
seems rather to mean offering by 7776, 
making a fume, whether by incense or sa- 
crifice. See inter al. Jer. i. 16. vii. 9. 
xi. 12. As a N. fem, in Reg. mip 
Fume, nidor. Ps. Ixvi. 15. As Nouns 

- Pp and Nop Smoke, vapour, occ. Gen. 
xix. 28. Ps. exlviii. 8. cxix. 83. “op 
(Jer. xliv. 21.) and fem. Mop (Deut. 


In Ith. To be 


xxxiii. 10.) and miwp, Incense, Exod.}. 


xxv. 6. ΣΧ, 1, & al. freq. Comp. 
Ezek. xlvi. 22, and Eng. marg. Fem. 
ΤΡ A censer, an instrument for fuming 
incense. occ. 2 Chron. xXvi. 19. Ezek. 
viii. 11. Plur. nywpa Incense-altars. 
oce. 2 Chron. xxx. 14, Comp. Exod. 
xxx. 1. 

10 is well known to the learned reader, that 
the heathen generallyretained the custom 
of fuming incense in honour of their false 
gods. “Thus Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 183, 


tells us that on the larger altar belong-|_ 


ing to the temple of Jupiter Belus, i. 6. 
Bel, in Babylon the Chaldeans consumed 
annually during the festival celebrated in 
honour of this God AsSavwre χιλιᾶ τα- 
Aayra a thousand talents weight offrank- 
incense. In Homer, Il. vi. lin. 270, 
Hector directs his mother Hecuba to go 
to Minerva’s Temple σὺν Sueeoov with 
incense ; and in Il. ix. lin, 495, ϑύυεεσσι 
incense is mentioned as one of the usual 
offerings for appeasing the offended Gods. 
Virgil, speaking of Venus’s visiting the 
island of Paphos, Ain. i. lin. 420, 


Ubi templum illi, centumque Sabeo 
Thure calent are, sertisque recentibus halant. 
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Hp 
“There was her temple, where with incense sweet, 
And fragrant flowers, an hundred altars fumed.” 
And Horace, lib. i. ode 30, lin. 2,-3, 
invites the same goddess to’ come into 
the chapel dedicated to her by Glycera, 
vocantis thure multo, who invoked her 
with much incense; and ode 36, lin. 1, 
- &c. he says, he will gratify the gods who 
had preserved his friend Numida in his 
voyage (i. e. Castor and Pollux) thure 
with incense; and once more the same 
poet, lib. iii, ode viii. lin. 2—4, speak- 
ing of performing a votive sacrifice to 
Bacchus for his own deliverance from an 
imminent danger, mentions, Acerra thu- 
ris plena, positusque carbo in cespite vivo, 
the censer full of incense, and the burning 
coals placed on the altar of turff.7 
The fume, whether of incense or sacrifice, 
both of which were evaporated by je, 
was to believers an emblem of the ato- 
ning merits of Christ’s sufferings, and of 
their acceptableness to God. The latter 
in particular is frequently in Scripture 
spoken of, as M1m3 Mm an odour of rest, 
or an appeasing odour. (Comp. Prov. 
xxvii. 9.) See inter al. Exod. xxix. 18, 
25. Lev. i. 2, 13; 17. ii. 9. ‘Comp. 
Eph. v. 2. And no doubt such was also 
the style of the ancient patriarchal be- 
lievers. See Gen. viii. 21. Hence the 
heathen mistaking, as the Jews after- 
wards did, the types for the realities, 
conceived the fume, steam, nidor, or xv10- 
oa as Homer calls it, of the sacrifices 
themselves, to be peculiarly acceptable to 
their gods, and efficacious in appeasing 
their anger. For proof, I refer to Ho- 
mer, Il. i. lin. 66, 317. Il. iv. lin. 48, 49, 
and especially to Il. ix. lin. 495, &c. So 
Ovid, speaking of a sacrifice; Metam. 
lib. xii. lin. 153, 
Et Dis acceptus penetravit in ethera nidor. 
And the fume grateful to the gods ascends. © 
Hence the Greek and Latin Nectar, which 
seems originally to have denoted honey 
from itst perfumed smell (q. d. 22). 


* Catcott’s Sermons, p. 299, Note, whom see. 

+ Comp. Homer, 1]. viii. lin, 48. xxiii. lin, 148 5 
Odyss. viii. lin. 363; Virgil, Ain. iv. lin. 453. 
xi. 481; Theocritus, Idyl. xvii. lin. 123. To each of 
the Orphic Hymns is prefixed the name of the parti- 
cular incense fumed in honour of the Deity, to whom 
the Hymn is addressed. 

+ Virgil, Ain. i. lin, 440. 

Redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
And in Lucretius, lib. ii, lin. 847, Nectar signifies a 
sweet smell or perfume. ; ; 
Nectar qui naribus halant. - 




















/ 
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and milk, msm, and Moses frequently 
denominates Palestine a land flowing 
with milk and honey; so Euripides in 
Bacch. lin. 142, 


“Per δὲ γαλακτι edo, 
“Pes δ᾽ οἰνῳ pes δὲ μελίσσαν 
- NexTapte 


The country flows with milk, it flows with wine, 
And with the bees sweet Nectar.——— 


- And Ovid, in his description of the earth 
in general during the golden age, Me- 
tam. lib. i. lin. 111, says, 


Flumina jam lactis, jam jflumina Nectaris ibant. 


Here streams of milk, there streams of Nectar 
flow’d. 


And Virgil, Georg. iv. lin. 164, says of 
the bees, 





—liquido distendunt Nectare cella. 
_ With liquid Nectar some distend the cells. 


And hence Nectar, as every one knows, 
was fabled to be the liquor of the gods. 

Il. Chald. Τὸ bind, bind together, from the 
Heb. 1wp. It occurs not as a V. in the 
Bible, but is often used by the Targums 
in ‘this sense. Asa N. masc. plur. in 
Reg. op Ligatures, ligaments. So 

_Theodotion σύνδεσμοι, and Vulg. com- 
pages. occ. Dan. v.6. 

Iil. Chald. As a N. mase. plur. ~40p Knots, 
knotty points, difficulties. occ. Dan. v. 

re k2g16. 

tp Chald. ) 

As a N. from the Heb. yp, the ¥ being 
changed into , as usual, The summer. 
occ. Dan. ii. 35. 

pp? See under pp. 

mp 

With a radical (see Deut. xxv. 3. xxvii. 16. 
Isa. xvi. 14.), but mutable or omissible, ΓΙ. 

It denotes, Levity, lightness, &c. 

I. In Kal, To be light, alleviated. Gen. 
viii. 8, 11. In Hiph. To make light, 
alleviate, lighten. Exod. xviii. 22. 1 K. 
xii. 4, 9. & al. 

II. As a N. pn, plur. my>po A light rod 
or staff. Gen. xxx. 37. Exod. xii. 11. 
Num. xxii. 27; & al. freq. Hos. iv. 12, 
plainly refers to the ‘Pabdoparrem or 
Divination by staves practised among 
the eastern nations. See Selden De Diis 
Syris, synt. i. cap. ii. Ρ, 28; Godwin’s 
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or a liquor made of honey. ‘Thus as in| 
Job are mentioned the brooks of honey} 


mp 


Moses and Aaron, p.216; Povcocke and 
Bp. Newcome on Hos. — 
Ill. In Kal, To be light, nimble, swift. 

2 Sam. i. 23. Job vii. 6. ix. 25. Also, 
To move lightly or speedily. occ. 2 Sam. 
xx. 14; but observe that in this text the 
Keri, and twenty-two of Dr. Kennicott's 
Codices, amovg which the Complutenstan 
edition, read yonp» and they were gather- 
ed together, and agreeably to this reading 
the LXX render the word by καὶ efex- 
κλησιασθησαν, Vulg. by congregati fue- 
runt, and Targum Ἰ 298). As aN. 
bp Swift, nimble. 2 Sam. ii. 18. 1588. 
xxx. 16, & al. freq. ed 
Hence Gr. κελλὼ to run swiftly, κελης, 
and Lat. celes a swift horse or horseman, 
Latin celero to hasten, whence Eng. cele- 

rity, accelerate, acceleration. 

IV. As aN. yp or 5p, plur. miyp and nop 
Voice, sound, noise, articulate or inartecu- 
late, from its lightness* or the swiytness 
with which it moves. Dr. Derham found, 
by many accurate experiments, that 
sound moves at the prodigious rate of 
1142 feet in one second of time. See 
Gen. iii. 8,17. Exod. ix. 23. xix. 16, 
19. Ley. xxvi. 36. Job iv. 10. xxxix. 24, 

. Psal. xeiii. 3. 

In 1 K. xviii. 41, Elijah satd—there is a 

sound of abundance of rain—Ver. 45, 

and the heavens were black with clouds 

and wind, and there was a great rain. 

‘The same circumstances are remarked by 

Virgil, Ain. iv. 1. 160, 


Interca magno misceri murmure celum 
Incipit: insequitur commixtd grandine nimbus. 


And both the sacred historian and the 
poet notice the peculiar sound that pre- 
cedes rain. So we commonly say, The 
wind sounds hollow, like rain. But though 
no physical fact is more obvious or better 
known than this, yet I must confess I 
never could account for it, till I read the 
following passage in thelearned W..Jones’s 
Physiolog. Disquisitions, p. 616. ‘There 
is no prognostic of rain more infallible, 
than a whistling or howling noise of the 
wind. The south wind is most apt to 
have this effect, because it brings with it 
the most vapour ; but I believe any wind 
that is mozst enough will produce the 
like sound; and it is probable that the 


* So Avenarius excellently, “ Est enim vox res 
levissima, et velocissimé fertur.” 
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consequence of this humidity in the wind 
is the same in every climate.” Which 
observation he confirms from 1 K. xviii. 
41, above quoted. 

Harmer, Observ. vol. iii. p. 295, &c. seems 
right in explaining the noise (dyp) of the 
bridegroom, and the xotse of the bride, 
Jer. xxxiii. 11, not of the xotse they 
make personally, but of the noisy mirth of 
their friends and attendants, according 
to the customs which Dr. Russel distinct- 
ly informs us are observed in the eastern 
weddings to this day, Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo. p..125—129. 

On Joel ii. 4, observe that Dr. Chandler, 

. Travels in Asia Minor, p. 30, 31, takes 
notice of the prodigious crackling and 
noise which accompanied an accidental 
fire, which was kindled in the long, 
parched grass, near Troas, and devoured 
all before it. See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iv. p. 146. 

Hence Greek xeAAw and κάλεω, Eng. to 
call, Gr. xAcos report, celebrity. Also 
old Latin calo, whence calende, calends, 

V. In Niph. To be light, easy, not difficult. 
occ. Prov. xiv. 6. 

VI.. In Niph. .To be light, trifling, compa- 
ratively mean or unimportant. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 23. 2 K. iii. 18. xx. 10. 

VII. In Kal and Niph. To be light, vile, 
contemptible. Job xxxix. 34, Gen. xvi. 4. 
Deut. xxv. 3. In Hiph. Zo esteem vile, 
despise, make light of, set light by. occ. 
Deut. xxvii. 16. (where LAX alimatwy 
dishonouring) 2 Sam. xix. 43, or 44. Ezek. 
xxii. 7. AsaN. pop Vileness, ignominy. 
Job x. 15. Ps. Ixxxiii.. 17. Prov. iii. 35, 
& al. 

VIIf. To roast, parch, fry, that is to evapo- 
rate the fluids, and so make light by roast- 
ing, parching, &c. So the LXX amely- 
yavice, and Vulg. frixit in Jer. xxix. 22, 
which is the only passage where it oc- 
curs as a V.in this sense; but as ἃ Par- 
ticiple paoul »>p Parched, parched corn. 
oce. Lev. ii. 14. Josh. y. 11. As aN. >p 
Parched corn. oce. Lev. xxiii. 14. Ruth 
ii. 14. 1 Sam. xxv. 18. 2 Sam. xvii. 28. 
wp The same. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 17; 
but observe that fourteen of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read pn. bp and *9 in 
theabove cited texts plainly denote parch- 
ed corn, and in Ley. ii. 14. xxii. 14. 
Josh. vy. 11, probably barley, which in 
Judea ripens before wheat. (Comp. un- 
der dss I.) In 2 Sam. xvii, 28, the for- 
mer *>p joined with barley and meal, is 
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rightly explained in our Translation by 
sige corn, as the latter *>p, following 

eans and lentils, is by parched pulse. 
Both these still make part of the food of 
the eastern people. Thus Hasselguist, 
Travels, p. 166. ‘On the road from 
Acra to Seide we saw a herdsman— 
eating his dinner, consisting of half ripe 
ears of wheat, which he roasted, and ate 
with as good an appetite as a Turk does 
his pillaus—Roasted ears of wheat,” he 
adds, “are a very ancient dish in the 
east, of which mention is. made in the 
book of Ruth,” ch. ii. 14. But these 
however were more probably barley, as 
it was then barley,—not wheat-harvést. 
(Comp. ch. i. 22). In Egypt,” pro- 
ceeds my author, ‘such food is mueh 
eaten by the poor, being the ears of maize 
or Turkish wheat, and of their dura, a 
kind of millet. When this food was first 
invented in the earliest ages of the world, 
art was ina simple state; yet the custom 
is still continued in some nations, where 
the inhabitants have not even at this time 
learned to pamper nature.” And as to 
parched sales; frixum cicer, as the Vulg. 
renders the latter *>p, 2 Sam. xvii. 28, 
Dr. Shaw informs us, Travels, p. 140, 
that the garvangos, cicer or chich-pea are 
in the greatest repute after they are 
parched in pans or ovens, then assuming 
the name of /eblebby. This seems to be 
of the greatest antiquity; for * Plautus 
speaks of it as a thing very common in 
his time: the like observation we meet 
with in + Aristophanes—The leblebby of 
those times may probably be the *>p 
parched pulse of *the Holy Scriptures 
(2 Sam. xvii. 28).” 

IX. Asa N. with a formative 3, n>p3 A 
parching, feverish heat. So the Targam 
xnnp a burning. occ. Ps. xxxviil. 8. 

Hence Greek xyAzos, Doric κάλεος, hots 
burning, Lat. caleo to be hot, whence 
calefacio, calidus, &c. and Eng. calefy, 
calefaction, calid. Also the Arabic Ad- 
kali, a kind of plant burnt, from the ashes 


* «In Bacch. act. iv. seen, v. lin. 7. - 
Tam frictum ego illum reddam, quam frictum est 
cicer.”” : 

To which we may add that Horace mentions the 
frictum cicer as a food used by the poorer Romans in 
his time, Art. Poet. lin. 249, 

.-..-- δὲ quid fricti ciceris probat, et nucis emptor. 

+ “In Pace, speaking of a country clown, ανθρα- 
κιζων τεύρεβινθου parching some cicers.”” See also Βο- 
chart, vol, tii. 46, 47. 
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of which is made the Sal* Al-Kali ; and 
hence in Eng. we use Alcalt, alcaline, al- 
“calious. 

dsp I. To be or become exceedingly vile. 
occ. Nah. i. 14; 1 in nydp supplying 
the place of the second 5. In Huph. 
To be made exceedingly vile, occ. 1 Sam. 
ii. 13. | 

II. In Kal and Hiph. 70 regard or treat 
as exceedingly vile, to curse. Gen. viii. 21. 
xii. 3. To vilify, revile. Exod. xxi. 17. 
xxii. 28. 2 Sam. xvi. 5, 7. Neh. xiii. 25. 
See Dr. George Campbell's Note on Mat. 
xv. 4. As aN. fem. >>p A.curse, male- 

_ diction. Gen. xxvii. 12, 13, & al. freq. 
Comp. np VII. It is applied to a per- 
son, Deut. xxi. 23, tmx n>>p Cursed 
of, or by, God; so LXX κεκατηραμενος 
ὑπὸ Θεβ, and Vulg. maledictus a Deo; 
but Aguila and Theodotion xaraga Oza. 
Comp. Gal. iii. 13, in the Greek, and 

. for an excellent comment on Deut. xxi. 
23, see Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. ii. 

+ cap. 12. 

III. To.smooth or polish, as a metalline 
body, to burnish, from the swift and re- 
peated motion with which it was per- 
formed. Burnishing is now performed 

. by a round, polished piece of steel, called 
a burnisher, which is rubbed with a swift 
motion upon the metal. As a Participle 

. or participial N. 55p Burnished, occ. 
Ezek. i. 2. Dan. x. 6. Comp. below 
Sp>p IIL. ἢ 

bpbp I. Tobe exceedingly light. It occurs 

. hot as a V. but as a Participle or parti- 
cipial N. dpbp Exceedingly light. occ. 
Num. xxi. 5. So Vulg. levissimo. 

II. In Kal, Zo move very lightly or swiftly. 
oce. Ezek. xxi. 21; where Vulg. com- 
miscens mixing together ; on which pass- 
age Jerome tells us that “‘ the manner of 
divining by arrows was thus : They wrote 
on several arrows the names of tlie cities 
they intended to make war against, and 
then putting them promiscuously all toge- 
ther into a quiver, they caused them to 
be drawn out thence in the manner of 
+ lots; and that city whose name was on 
the arrow first drawn ont was the first 
they assaulted}.” In Hith. To move 
oneself, or be moved very lightly. occ. 
Jer. iv, 24. Comp. mp IIE. 

* See Bochart, vol. iii. 45. 
+ Comp. under won II]. 
+ Prideaux, Connect. part i. book i. an. 590, vol. 

i. p- 76, 8vo.edit. Comp. Calmet’s Dictionary in Ar- 

rows; Sale’s Prelim. Disc.to Koran, p. 126,73 and 

Modern Univers. Hist, vol. i. p. 360, 1st edit. 
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y>p—n>p 

Ill. Zo furbish by moving or rubbing 
swiftly against a whetstone or the like. 
So the French Translation, ait fourbi. 
occ. Eccles. x. 10, Comp. above 270 
III. and map IV. ry 

nop } ! 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but hence asa . 

N. fem. nnbp A caldron, kettle. occ. 

1 Sam. ii. 14. Mic. iii. 3. The V- in 

Chaldee signifies to flow, flow out, flow 

down ; and so the LXX render nnbp by 

xurpay, from uw to pour forth; thus it 
seems a name for a larger kind of vessel. 
op Bais 

To contract. It occurs not as a V. in the 
Heb. Bible; but hence, 

I. As a Participle paoul 1p Contracted, 
shrunk up, having some part contracted, 
or shrunk, spoken of an animal. occ. 
Lev. xxii. 23. 

Hence perhaps Eng. cold, i. 6. contracted or 
compacted air. Comp. under mp VIII. 

Il. Asa N. pn Contraction, retreat, re- 
tirement, refuge. Num. xxxv. 6, & al. 
freq. 

pop 

To sport in contempt, to deride. occ. Ezek. 
xvi. 31, And thou wast not as an harlot, 
pms D>p> either, as our translation, in 
that thou stornest hzre; or else, to sport 
at or deride hire, i. e. in order to make 
thy lover give thee more; as the Vul- 
gate explains it, Necfacta es quasi mere- 
trix fastidio augens pretium. Nor wast 
thou like an harlot who increaseth her 
hire by disdain, i. e. of what is offered 
her. In Hith. With 1 following, To 
sport oneself with, to make sport at, to 
mock, scoff. occ. 2 Kings ii. 23. Ezek. 
xxii. 5. Hab. i. 10. So in the two for- 
mer of these texts the LXX render it by 
καϊαπαιζω and ἐμπαιζω. As a N, od 
A derision, sport. oce. Ps, xliy. 14. Jer. 
xx, 8. Ezek. xxii. 4. 

yap’; | 

The idea seems to be, Curve, bending, hol- 

low, whence the Greek κοιλὸς hollow. 

As a N. yop 4 sling from its bending 

form. See 1 Sam. xxy. 29. freq. occ. 

Hence as a V. To sling, cast, or throw 

with a sling. occ. Jud. xx. 16. 1 Sam. 

xvii. 49. xxv. 29, Jer.x. 18. Asa par- 

ticipial N. masc. plur, cory>p Slingers. 

occ. 2 K. iii. 25. 

II. As aN. mase. plur. to»y>p, and in Reg. 
wp, Curtains hanging double and het. 
low, or as we express it s/ung, over rods 
supported by pillars, a Me in form re- 


I. 





p—wp 
sembling slings. ΤΌ is in our translation 
very properly rendered hangings, and is 
‘used only for those of the court of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. freq. occ. See Exod. 
xxvii. 9, 11, 12, 14, 15; where we may 
observe that y>p nos wy won the 
hangings fifteen cubits, ver. 14, is equi- 
valent to DY>p miwy won jifleen hang- 
ings, ver. 15; and consequently that 
each hanging was one cubit broad. Comp. 
ver. 9, with ver. 11. 

Ill. As a N. mase. plur. &ydp The (two) 
leaves of a double wicket, turning upon 
the same hinge or centre, and so called 
from their form inclining towards each 
other, not unlike the two sides ofa sling. 
occ. 1. K. vi. 34, where it is plainly equi- 
valent to =y>p; and “it seems,” says 


Bate, “that the doors or gate which| 


opened in two, as great gates do, had 
lesser doors or wickets, which were dou- 
ble: so that when one leaf of the wicket 
opened, the other shut to; and when a 
person entered, the inner leaf opening 
before him, the hinder oue shut after him. 
See Ezek. xli. 23, 24.” 

Dr. Russel (Nat: Hist. of Aleppo, p. 3.) 
says, that the houses at Aleppo are ““ en- 
tirely shut up towards the street, with 
double doors so contrived, as that, when 

_ open, one cannot look into the court yard.” 

IV. 700 hollow or scoop out in carving. occ. 
_1K. vi. 29, 32, 35. Ver. 29. "ΠῚ pbp 

ΤῊΣ ΡΟ he hollowed out hollow carvings 

. of Cherubs, &c. which were afterwards, 
ver. 35, filled up with gold; ‘mind ex- 
presses the first openings or incisions, Y>p 
the hollowing or scooping out of the en- 
gravings. As a N. fem. plur. mybpn 
and ΠΡ Engravings. occ. 1 Kings vi. 
18, 29, 32. vii. 31. 

Hence plainly the Lat. celo (pronounced 
kelo*) to engrave. 

whp 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but the Chaldee 

Targum Jonah in Gen. xxi. 15, uses it 
in Ith. for betng attenuated, wasted. As 
a N. pwp The tine or spike of a fork 
form its slenderness. occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 21 ; 
where ptv>p whw is used for a three- 
tined instrument or fork ; so the Vulg. 
renders the word by Tridentum, and a 
Greek version in the Hexapla by Τρισκε- 
Ano. 
=? 
Torise, arise, stand, stand up, be established, 


* See Littleton’s and Ainsworth’s Dictionaries on 
the letter C, 
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&e, It is a very general word. The fol~ 
lowing are its principal applications : — 
I. In Kal, To rise, arise. Gen. xiii. 17, 
xviii. 16. xix. 1, & al. freq. 
To cause to rise, to raise up. Josh. v. 7. 
Jud. ii, 18.2 Κα, ix. 2, ἃ ἃ]. In Huph. 
To be raised in dignity. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. 
To be reared up as a building. Exod. 


xl. 17. Asa Ν, fem.in Reg. nap 4: 


rising wp. occ. Lam. iii. 63. ‘ 

I. In Kal, With 5x, by, or 2 following, To 
rise up against, in a hostile manner. Gen. 
iv. 8. Jud. ix, 18. Ps. liv. 5. xxvii. 12, 
& al. As a Participle Benoni in Kal 
masc. plur. in Reg. "Ὁ, so. np, POP, 
yop, wap, Those that rise up against— 
me—thee—him—us. See2 Sam. xxii. 40. 
Exod. xv. 7. Deut. xxxiii. 1]. Ps. xliv. 6. 
Comp. 2 K. xvi, 7. So 130°p Job xxii. 20, 
may be, Zhe party that rises up against 
us, i. 6. the wicked, “ Factio nobis adver- 
saria.” Schultens, whom see. In Hiph. 
To raise, stir up. 1 Sam. xxii. 8, 

III. In Kal, To stand, remain, subsist, be 


established. Sée Deut. xix. 15. Josh. 


ii. 11, 1 Sam. xiii. 14. Jer. xliv. 29. Ps. 
i. 5. In Hiph. To cause to stand, to esta- 
blish, Num. xxx. 14, 15. 1 K. vi. 12. 
ix. 5. In Huph. To be established. Jer. 
xxxv. 14. AsaN. fem. ΠῚ, Mop, and 
in Reg. nnoip, Stature, height. Exod. 
xxvii. 18. xxxvili. 18. Isa. x. 33. Gen. 
vi. 15. 1 K. yi. 23, 26. wh. 15, & al. 
As a N. Dipn, plur. fem. mopn, A 


standing, station, or place where any thing’ 


standeth or subsisteth. Gen. i. 9. xix. 27. 
Deut. xii. 2. Jud. xix. 13, & al. freq. 
AsaN. top That which subsisteth, sub- 


stance. occ. Gen. vii. 4, 13. Deut. xi. 6. 


As aN. fem. ΠῚ ΡΠ A standing, power 
to stand, occ. Ley. xxvi. 37. 

IV. To rise, grow up, as corn. It seemsused 
as a Verb in this sense 2 K. xix. 26. 
Isa. xxxvii. 27. So the Vulg. renders 
it as a V. maturesceret 7¢ was ripened. 
So also the Chaldee Targum p72w > 
sion—zt cometh to be (in) ears. Asa 
N. fem. Nap Grown, or standing corn. 
Jud. xv. 5. Isa. xvii. 5, & al. 

V. In Kal, Applied to the eyes, To grow 
consistent, thicken, be incrassated. It 
refers to the humours of the eye, which 
in old age lose much of their fludity, 
and become gross and thick, and by 
consequence less transparent. occ. 1 


Sam. iv. 15. 1 K. xiv. 4. So the LXX, . 


preserving nearly the idea of the Heb. 
render it in the former passage eraya- 


In Hiph.’ 





| 








Vop—Niop 
Ξῆσαν, steterant, were become stiff. And 

. observe, that in that text mop is the 3d 
person fem, sing. preter. in Kal joined 
with the fem. plur. ὍΝ in a distributive 
sense, q. d. each of his eyes was thick- 

- ened, 

Sp In Hith. To raise up oneself, to rise 
up. The redaplicate = denotes intense- 
ness or violence. occ. Job Xx. 27. xxvii. 7. 
Ps. lix. 2. Comp. Sp II. As aN. fem. 

_plur. nvnnip, q. d. Uprightnesses. oce. 
Ley. xxvi. 13: where it is used adver- 

_ bially, the Particle 2 being understood, as 

_ usual, With uprighiness, uprightly, as op- 
posed to bending or stooping under a 

_ yoke. As a Ν, masc. plur. in Reg. 
*nmIpN Persons who rise up, insurgents, 

_ adversaries. occ. Ps: cxxxix. 21. 

Der. Perhaps Greek κομη, and Lat. coma 
the hair which riseth on a man’s head. 

_ Also, Eng. 4 comb on the head of a 
cock. 

Fiop 

Occurs not as a V.in the Heb. Bible; but 
as a N. nop Meal, flour, corn reduced 
to powder by grinding. Gen. xviii. 6, & 
al. freq. ‘The radical idea of the word 
seems to be to grind, or reduce to powder 
by grinding. So the Greek αλεύρον (by 

_ which word the LXX generally render 
MDP) is from adew to grind, and our 
Eng. meal, from the German malen to 

_ grind. Comp. Der. under bn. 

inp 

70 lay hold on, as acriminal, to arrest. occ. 
Job xvi. 8. xxii. 16. In the former text 


the LXX render it ereAats thou hast} 


laid hold on ; in the latter, συνεληφθησαν 

_ were taken, seized } Symmachus adrwooy- 
Tat shall be taken, and Vulg. sublati sunt 
were taken away. See Scott on the texts. 

D/ 

70 wither, fade, occ. Isa. xix. 6. xxxiii. ὃ. 
So the Vulg.in the former passage mar- 
cescet. 

Ἔν By transposition, gualm, calm, Qu? 
DP 
1 OBrasp, take a grasp, or handful. Asa 

ON. yop A handful. Lev. ii, 2, & al. 

wop 

Occurs not as a. V. in Heb. but in Arabic 

_ the words ¥np and yxop, which seem 
corruptions of this Root, denote Agi- 

_ tation, commotion, &c. As Ns. winp, 

. nop, and pwnp A species of thistle or 
nettle, so called perhaps from the agita- 
tzon it occasions in the nerves or nervous 

" fluid, and the pain consequent thereupon. 
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So Vulg. urtica a nettle; thus named 
from uro to éurn, on account of the 
burning pain it occasions. oce. Isa. 
xxxiv. 13. Hos, ix. 6. Prov. xxiv. 31. 

2 

0 lament, wail. It is perhaps, like the 
Greek Seyveiv (by which, or its relatives, 
the LXX constantly render it) and the 
Eng. whine, a word formed by an onoma- 
topecia from the sound. It occurs not 
however as a V. in the simple form, 
(see below f3p) but hence, as aN. fem. 
yp, plur. mp and mp A lamenta- 
tion, moan, 2 Sam. i. 17. Jer. vii. 29. 
Ezek, xxxii. 16. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Ezek. 
ii. 10. Hence Eng. whine, Qu? 

fp 70 lament, wail, bewail; the redupli- 
cate ) denoting the repeated cries or 
shrieks of the mourners, 2 Sam, i. 17. 
ili. 33. Ezek. xxxii. 16, ἃ al. As a 
participial N. fem. plur. mi3anpo Mourn- 
img women. So the LXX Soyvecwr, 
and Vulg. lamentatrices. occ. Jer. ix. 17. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Ecclus. 
xxxvill. 16, 17; and see Homer, Il. 
xxiv. lin. 720—3, with Dacier’s and 
Pope’s Note, and lin. 746; and Savary, 
Letter 14me sur Egypte, p. 150, Note, 
and ps 154. The custom of employing 
mourning women by profession still pre- 
vails in the East. Thus Dr. Shaw, Tra- 
vels, p. 242, speaking of the Moorish fu- 
nerals, says, “‘ There are several women 
hired to act on these lugubrious occasions, 
who like the Preeficze or mourning women 
of old, are skilful in lamentation (Amos 
v. 16), and great mistresses of these me- 
lancholy expressions (that is, as he had 
before remarked, of squalling out for se- 
veral times together, Loo, loo, loo, in a 
deep and hollow tone, with several ven- 
triloquous sighs); and indeed they per- 
form their parts with such proper sounds, 
gestures, and commotions, that they 
rarely fail to work up the assembly into 
some extraordinary pitch of thoughtful- 
ness and sorrow. The British factory has 

~ often been very sensibly touched with 
these lamentations, whenever they were 
made in the neighbouring houses.” 
Comp. Jer. ix. 18. Amos v.16. So Nie- 
buhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 150. 
“The relations of a dead Mahometan’s 
wife, not thinking themselves able to 
mourn for him sufficiently, or finding the 
task of continual lamentation too painful, 
commonly hire for this purpose some 
women who understand their trade, and 

RR2 


ΝΡ 
who utter woful cries from the moment 
of the death of the deceased until he is 
interred.” Comp. also Hasselquist, Tra- 
vels, p. 104. : 

NIP 

The radical import of this Root seems to be, 

- 70 eat into, corrode, as fire. For though 
not used strictly in this sense, yet it is 


- frequently joined with other words ex-|- 


pressive of fire, heat, or burning (see 
Deut. iv. 24. Psal. Ixxix. 5. Ezek, xxxvi. 
δ. xxxviii. 19.), and sometimes even with 
such as denote eating, consuming ; as for 

- instance, Ps. xix. 10, nsap ndo8 Jr 
Zeal for thy house hath eaten, corroded, 
me. Ps. cxix. 139, ‘nap unnoy My zeal 
hath ‘consumed me. Comp. Num. xxv. 
11. Zeph. i. 18. iii. 8. And from the 
Heb. word in this view appear to be de- 
rived the Greek xvaw and xvaiw to 

- abrade, scrape, cut, and Eng. gnaw. 

ΣΡ is in the Heb. Bible generally applied 

. to the fervent or ardent affections of the 

- human frame, whose effects are well] 

- known to be even like those of fire, cor- 
roding and consuming. (See Prov. vi. 34. 
xiv. 30. in Heb.) And accordingly the 

- poets, both ancient and modern, abound 
with descriptions of these ardent and 
consuming affections taken fror fire and 

- its effects. The learned reader will from 
this hint easily recollect enow. It ispre- 
dicated both of man, and, avOgwroradwe, 
of God. The LXX usually render it by 
tyaow to be zealous, and ζηλος zeal, which 
are derivatives from ζεὼ to be hot. 

1. To burn with zeal, to be fervent or zea- 
lous in a good sense. Num. xxv. 11. In 
this good sense it is generally followed 
by 5 prefixed to the person or thing, for 

or on account of whom one is zealous, as 

- Num. xxv. 13. I K. xix. 10,14. Joel 

ii. 18. Zech. i. 14. viii. 2. Asa N. fem. 

mip, and in Reg. ΠΕΡ, Zeal. Isa. lix. 

« 47,°2 K. x,:16. Ps. lxix. 10, & al. 

Il. In Kal, To burn with jealousy, to be 

' jealous of, envious or indignant against, 
to envy. In this sense it is generally fol- 
lowed by ns or 3, as Gen. xxvi. 14. 
xxx. 1. Ps. xxxvii. 1) Ixxii. 3, & al. 
freq. (comp. Prov. xxiv. 1.) but twice 
by 5, Ps. evi. 16. Also, To inflame with, 
or provoke to, jealousy, indignation, or 
envy. Deut. xxxii. 21. Comp. 1 K. 
xiv. 22. Ezek. viii. 3,5. In Hiph. The 
same. Deut. xxxii. 21. Psal, Ixxvili. 58. 
As a participial N. 3p Jealous, Exod. 
xx. 5. & al, Asa N. fem. mp, and in 
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mp 

Reg. nxip, Burning jealousy or indigna- 

tion. Num. vy. 14. Psal. Ixxix. 5. Isa. 

xlii. 13. Ezek. xxxv. 11, & al. freq. Ὁ 

Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus— ~ 
With what slow fires I’m consumed— 

says Horace in a fit of jealousy, lib. i, 

ode xiii. lin. 8. Ἄς 

ΠῚ. Chald. 337 of the same import as Heb. 

mip Τὸ buy. occ. Ezra vii. 17. 

mp 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To hold, contain, as somewhat hollow doth, 
hence Greek κενὸς hollow, and Eng. @ 
can. It occurs not as a Verb simply in 
this sense, but é 

I. As a N. masc. mp 4 hollow pipe or 

tube, natural or artificial. Hence Greek 
xavva, Lat. canna, and Eng. cane, Lat, 
canalis, Eng. canal. 

. A stalk of corn. Gen. xii. 5, 22. 

2. A branch of the candlestick, made hollow 
like a pipe. Exod. xxy, 31, 32, & al. . 

3. A reed or cane. 1 Kings xiv. 15. 2 Κι 
xviii. 21.—for measuring, Ezek. xl. 3, 5, 
& al. Owa mp The sweet-scented cane. 
Exod. xxx. 23. Called simply 3p, Cant. 
iv. 14. Isa. xliii. 24. Ezek. xxvii. 19; 
and 2107 Mp good cane, Jer. vi. 20. 
Evcdue καλαμόοιο sweet-scented calamus 
or cane is mentioned with other aroma- 
tics, as growing in Arabia, by Dionysius, 
Perieges. lin. 771, edit. Wells. Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 22.) calls it ca- 
lamus odoratus ; it was otherwise called 
calamus aromaticus, by which name it is 
still known, and has an agreeable aroma- 
tic smell when fresh broken *. 

4. A hollow bone. occ. Job xxxi. 22 ; where 
it denotes the os humeri, or upper bone 
of the arm, 

5. The beam of a balance, from its resem— 
blance to a cane. So LXX ζυγῳ, and 
Vulg. statera. Or perhaps canes might 
anciently be the very substances of which 
they made the beams of balances for 

weighing small weights. Isa. xlvi. 6. 

Il. Asa N.}p A hollow receptacle. 

1. 4 nest, for birds. Deut. xxii. 6. Psal. 
Ixxxiv. 4, & al. Comp. below j3p I. 

2. A room, cabin, or mansion, for men or 
animals. Gen. vi. 14. Num. xxiv. 21, & 
al. With Num. compare the “‘celse 
nidum Acherontie” of Horace, lib. iii. 
ode iv. lin. 14. 

Ill. As a N. pp A spear, from its resem- 

* See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in 


Catamus Anomarticus, and Scheuchzer’s Phys. 
Sacr.on Exod. xxx. 23, 


— 
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»dlance to mp A cane, according to some ; 
but rather, I apprehend, a helmet or 


- €asque, which contains and so protects 


I 


the head. occ, 2 Sam. xxi. 16. The staff 
or hold of a spear (as Bate renders it) 
was hardly ‘of brass, and the head of a 
spear seems to have no connexion in 
sense with the Root 3). 

V. In Kal, To hold, possess, get, gain, ac- 
quire in whatever manner, by gift, pur- 
chase, or otherwise. Gen. iv. 1. xxv. 10. 
Exod. xv. 16. Ps. Ixxiv. 2. Eccles. ii. 7, 
& al. freq. In Niph. To be acquired, 
gotten, bought. Jer. xxxii. 43. In Hiph. 
Lo possess, be in possession of, or perhaps 
To purchase, as a servant. occ. Zech. 
xiii. 5; which is strangely rendered in 
our Translation by taught me to keep 
cattle, Comp. Gen. xxxix. 1. xlvii. 
19, 23. Exod. xxi. 2. Eccles. ii. 7. So, 
as a Participle Hiph. Job xxxvi. 33, 
Concerning Him (i. e. God) declareth 
his thunder, ny by mx ΤΡ possessing 
wrath for or against pride or arrogance. 
Se even the heathen poet Horace, lib. 
iii. ode v. lin. 1, 


Calotonantem credidimus Jovem 
- Regnare———— 


His thundering proves that mighty Jove 
With wondrous force rules all above. 
CreEcu. 


And in another place, lib. i. ode 34, 
after having described Jupiter as shaking 
the earth, the waters, and even the in- 
fernal regions with his ‘hunder, he adds, 


’ Jin. 12, &c. 


Valet ima summis 
Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens 


The God can set the low on high, — 
And bring the glorious to the dust. 





- Where the thought is similar to that in 


Job, but surely the expression in energy 
far inferiour. And further to illustrate 
Job xxxvi. 33, see the beginning of the 


. next chapter, where the same subject is 


© 


continued, On Ezek. viii. 3, comp. 
under bop. Asa N. pn, and in Reg. 
ipa Possession, . acquisition, purchase. 
Gen. xvii. 12, 13. xxiii. 18: xlix. 52, ἃ 
al. And because the ancient possesstons 


.’ principally consisted in cattle, hence 
᾿ Mpa is most frequently used for cattle. 


See Gen. xiii. 7. xlvii. 17. Jobi. 3, 10. 


Hence Eng. To gain, win. 


V. As a N fem. 3p Lamentation. See 


under }p. 


pp 1. In Kal and Hiph. To build or make # 
nest, to nest, nestle. oce. Ps. civ. 17. Isa 
xxxiv. 15. Ezek. xxxi. 6. Jer. xlviii. 28. 
xxii, 23; where n33pp seems a Participle 
fem. Hiph. with » me or my postfixed. 
This is hardly to be expressed in English; 
but in Lat. might be rendered, O mihe 
nidificans, q.d. O my nest-maker, O thou 
who makest thy nest before me; and 801 
think the final » is to be understood in 
the preceding *naw”, as likewise in Ezek. 
xxvii. 3. Comp. *myban, Jer. viii. 18, 
under 352. 

II. As a N. {2p Possession, property. Gen. 
xxxiv. 23. Josh. xiv. 4, & al. Comp. 
above Mp IV. 

top . | 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 

probably is T'o smell strong, emit a strong 
smell, for in Arabic it denotes, I suppose 

«by a dialectical abuse, 70 have a strong, 

but fetid, smell. As a N. 5} or pop 
Cinnamon, so called from its strong aro- 
matic smell and flavour. What is com- 
monly known to us under the name of 
cinnamon is the * second or inner bark of 
the cinnamon-tree, which grows in great 
abundance in the East Indian island of 
Ceylon; but Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra 
on Exod. xxx. 23, conjectures that as the 
bark of the root is more valuable than 
that of the trunk, so the wa 7.22 sweet- 
smelling cinnamon, LXX κιννάμωμον ev- 
woes, which Moses used for the holy 
anointing oil, was of the latter sort. occ. 
Exod. xxx. 23. Prov. vii. 17. Cant, iy. 
14. Comp. Ecclus. xxiv. 15. 

Der. Gr. Κινγαμνώμον. Lat. Cinnamomum, 
Eng. Cinnamon Τ. 

rap 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but “in Ara- 
bic signifies to hunt, to lay nets or snares, 
and is applied, as Schultens shows, to 
the using of deceitful arts. See his Com- 
mentary [on Job namely]. The N. ys? 
(in Arabic) is a snare. See Castell, Lex. 
Hept.”{ As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 
yop Snares. Once, Job xviii. 2, How 
long will ye put or set}? *¥3) snares 0 
or in words (aucupia verborum, Castell ; 
captiosos laqueos sermonibus, Schultens) 
i, 6. insnaring words. 

Dp | 

Occurs not as a V. in the simple form, but 

in. the reduplicate. - 


7 


* See Brooke's Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 23, 24, 
+Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Kinapopoye 
+ Scott’s Note ou Job xviii. 26 RS fe 





yp— Oop 

ppp To cut or pluck οὔ. So the Vulg. dis- 
tringet. Once, Ezek. xvii. 9. This Root 
seems related to γὺ (which see under 
ΤΡ) as ὈἽΞ to pre. 

mop 

Lo divine, presage, prognosticate. Deut. 
xvill. 10. (where this seems to be the ge- 
neral term for divining, of which the 
following words denote the species), 
1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 2 K. xvii. 17, & al. 
As aN. Cop A diviner. Deut. xviii. 14. 
1 Sam. vi. 2, & ἃ]. Comp. Isa. iii. 2, 
where LXX soyasyy, and Vulg. ariolum 
a soothsayer. Also, Divination. Num. 

. xxili. 23. Ezek. xxi. 21, & al. Plur. 
tcrnop The rewards of divination. So 
Vulg. pretium divinationis. Num. xxii. 7. 
For as yn is uséd for the reward of 
work in general (see yb), so tmp for 
the rewards of divination. These St. 
Peter, 2 Ep. ii. 15, calls μισϑον adimsas the 
reward of unrighteousness. Thus Mop is 
generally used in a bad sense, but some- 
times in a good one. As aN. top Sa- 
gacity, penetration in discovering, or ra- 
ther guessing hidden things. Prov. xvi. 10. 

Drr. Dutch ἀὐωη, Eng. guess, &c. Qu? 

pp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as a N. nop 
An inkhorn. So one of the editions of 
Aquila μελανοδοχειον, and Vulg. atra- 
mentarium. occ. Ezek. ix. 2, 3, 11, 4 
writer's or scribe’s NDP inkhorn upon his 
loins. This, though by no means con- 
formable to our custom, yet agrees with 
that of the modern eastern nations. Thus 

. Dr. Shaw informs us, Travels, p. 227, 
that among the Moors in Barbary, “ the 
Hojas, i. e. the writers or secretaries, 
suspend their éxkhorns in their girdles; a 
custom as old as the prophet Ezekiel, 
ch. ix. 2.” And ina note he adds, “" That 
part of these inkhorns (if an instrument 
of brass may be so called) which passes 
betwixt the girdle and the tunic, and 
holds their pens, is long and flat, but the 
vessel for the ink which rests upon the 
girdle is square, with a lid to clasp over 
it.” So Mr. Hanway, Travels, vol. i. 
Ῥ. 332, says of the Persians, ‘* Their wri- 
ters carry their ink and pens about them 
in a case, which they put under their 
sash” (which goes round their waist). 
Comp. Harmer’s Observations, yol. ii. 
p. 459, &e. 

PP 


Zo make or impress a mark, to stigmatize. 
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It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but héace 

ypyp As a N. A marking or stigmatizing, 
So the LXX render ypyp nan2 by yeape 
para sma, and Vulg. by stigmata, 
Once, Lev. xix. 28 Comp. 2 Chron, 
xxxvi. 8. 3 Mac. ii.21. Gal. vi. 17. Rev, 
xiii. 16, 17, and Daubuz on these latter 
texts. The stigmata prohibited to the 
Israelites, Lev. xix. 28, may refer either 
to those made on their bodies in mourn- 
ing for the dead, or to such as were 
practised by the heathen on an idolatrous 
account. Thus “the greatest part of the 
Arabian women have their arms and 
cheeks marked with these stigmata; and 
Lucian says that all the Assyrians bore 
these printed characters, some on their 
hands, others on their necks.” See more 
in Calmet’s Dictionary in StieMara, 
and in Le Clerc’s Note on Lev. xix. 28. 
The words of Lucian, or whoever was 
the author of the Treatise De Dea Syr, 
seem too remarkable to be omitted, 
vol. ii. p. 914, edit. Bened. 2TIZON- 
TAI de ΠΑΝΤΕΣ, οἱ μὲν ες καρπδς, of 
δὲ ες αὐχενᾶς, καὶ απὸ rede ΑΠΑᾺΑΝ- 
ΤῈΣ ΑΣΣΥΡΙΟΙ ΣΤΙΓΜΑΤΟΦΟΡΕ- 
ΟΥ̓͂ΣΙ. Perhaps the punctures or incisions 
which the ancient* Britons made on 
their bodies in various shapes, and after- 
wards dyed with the juice of woad οὐ 
kelp, were likewise of the same idolatrous 

sort. These are called by Yertullian 
Britannorum Stigmata, It is still usual 
with the women among the Arabs and 
Chinganas near Aleppo, and with the 
Tunisian women in Africa, to impress 
marks on their skins. See Russel’s Nat, 
Hist. of Aleppo, p. 104; Lady M. W, 
Montague’s Letter xliv, vol. iii. p. 30. 

Der. French coing or coin, a stamp to mark 
money. Qu? whence Eng. coin, money 
so stamped. f 

“yp 

Occurs not as a V. but in Arabic signifies 
To be deep, and as a N. Depth. spp A 
large dish. See Castell. As aN. fem. 
myp, plur. ΠΡ, A dish, charger, or 
the like, of some considerable szze and 
depth. Exod. xxv. 29, Num. vii. 85; & al, 

Fp See under 3 

Np 

To be condensed, compacted, coagulated. occ, 
Exod. xv. 8. (where LXX excellently 
emayy) Zeph. i. 12.—the men M»xapn 


* See Introduction to Camden's Britannia by 





Gibson, p. xxxv. edit. 1695. : 


who are thickened (Eng. marg.) on their’ 
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, tees; so French Translation jigés, i. 6. 
_who are by peace and prosperity con- 
Jirmed in their wicked and atheistical 
principles, as wine grows stronger by be- 
ing kept on and mixed with its lees. 
Comp. Jer. xlviii. 11. In Hiph. To 
coagulate, curdle. oce. Job x. 10; so 
_ Aquila ἐπηξας, and Vulg. coagulasti. As 
. aN. ppp Condensation, thickness, gross- 
ness, gloominess. (Comp. under qwn IT.) 
occ, Zech. xiv. 6; where observe that 
the marginal and Complutensian reading 
pop), supported by very many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices, seems the true one. 
Comp. under 7p [. 
Der. To coop or cowpe, i, 6. compinge ves- 
_ Sels, as a cooper. See Junius, Etymol. 
Anglican. in Cowes. Also, 4 coop. 
The northern languages have preserved 
- other traces of this Heb. Root: thus we 
have the Gothic guapgan, the Swedish 
_ quafwa, the Islandic kifa or kieefa, to 
suffocate, extinguish; whence the Old 
. English to quappe, fail, or faint as the 
heart; and perhaps to quaff, swallow in 
large draughts. See Junius, Etymol. 
Anglican. in Quarre and Quarr. 


ἽΞΒ 

I, ἴω Kal, To hasten or hurry along. occ. 
Isa. xxxvili. 12, "Mm 3982 ΒΡ I have 
hurried (through) my life as a shuttle. 
_ Comp. Job vii. 6. As aN. fem. ΠῚΒΡ 
Haste, hurry. occ. Ezek. vii. 25, where 
_ it is used adverbially, 1 being understood 
as usual, With haste, hastily. 

il. As a N. ἼΒΡρ or Nap A hedge-hog, or 
some such animal, frequenting desolate 
or solitary places, and remarkable for its 
hurrying. motion, whence the name. So 
_ the ix throughout Exivos, and Vulg. 


Ericius, the hedge-hog. occ. Isa. xiv. 23. 


xxiv. 11, Zeph. 1i. 14. The reader may 
find the interpretation here given de- 
_ fended at large by Bochart, vo). ii. 1035, 
&c. and it seems to be much confirmed 
by the agreement of the Arabic name for 
a hedge-hog* 121) ; and as for the ἼΞΡ 
being mentioned with the ΠΕΡ or Pelican 

in Isa, xxxiy. 11. Zeph. ii. 14, whence 
' many have been led to conclude it must 
signify some water-fowl, this is but of 
little weight, since in Isa. xxxiv. 13, dra- 
_ gons or serpents are mentioned with os- 
_ triches (comp. ver. 14.), and in Zeph. 
"Ji, 14, Flocks and beasts, the pelican, and 


_ the ἼΒΡ are joined together; and this 


confusion of animals of different kinds, 
* Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 176, 





birds and beasts together, is well suited 
to describe utter desolation. And since 
hedge-hogs usually take up their winter 
abode in hollow trees or holes in the 
ground “(566 Bochart and Scheuchzer on 
Isa. xiv. 23.) it was natural for them to 
lodge in the hollow door-porches of a 
ruinated house or temple, as in Zeph. 
Mr. Harmer, who opposes the interpre- 
tation of nap by the hedge-hog, which 
had been embraced by Dr. Shaw, Tra- 
vels, p. 176, says, in his Observations, 
vol. ili. p. 101, ‘* Had the Doctor re- 
collected that Zephaniah describes them 
as choosing their abode on the top of pil 
lars, he might have been of a different 
opinion, &c.” And had Mr. Harmer re- 
collected that Zephaniah says nothing 
about the top of pillars, but that the 75p 
lodged in the door-porches, M522, 
which we are at liberty to suppose were 
thrown down, perhaps he would have 
acceded to the Doctor's opinion. Bochart 
renders Isa, xiv. 23, ἼΒΡ win? mnow! 
mn is) And I will put it (Babylon) 
for, i. 6. make tt, a possession for the 5), 
even the pools of water, and the want of 
5 before 238 shews this translation to be 
right. 

ἸΒΡ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but. seems 
nearly related to yap to skip, and in Ara- 
bic signifies To leap. As.a N. nap A 
species ofanimal. Bochart hath proved, 
with a great profusion of entertaining 
learning, that this word denotes that 
species of serpent, which is called in 
Greek axovrias, and in Latin jaculus, 
q. d. the darter, from the violence with 
which it /eaps or darts on its prey. occ. 
Isa. xxxiv. 15. See Bochart, vol. iii. 
409—415. Comp. under 437. 

ΥΞΡ : 

I. In Kal, To contract, shut, shut up, re- 
strain. occ. Deut. xv. 7. Job v. 16. Ps. 
Ixxvii. 10. ον. 42. Isa, 1", 15. In 
Niph. Zo be shut up, i. e. in the sepul- 
chre. oce. Job xxiv. 24; where see Scott. 

If. In Hiph. To skip, bound, leap. occ. 
Cant. ii. 8. So the LXX Jarraouevos, 
Symmachus διαπήδων, and Vulg. transi- 
liens. But it properly means to contract 
or draw up the body, in order to take a 
greater spring, and is expressive of a most 
beautiful image borrowed: from animals 
of the antelope or stag kind (comp. 
ver. 9.}, who; when preparing to take a 
leap or bound, contract or draw up their 


ΠΣ» Ὁ 


as any one may observe of our common 
deer. 
Der. To skip. 


¥? 

To fret, lacerate, wound. It occurs not 
however as a V. strictly in this sense, but 

I. As a N. yp, plor. oyip and mryp 4 
thorn, from its fretting or wounding the 
flesh of man or beast. See Gen, iii. 18. 
Exod. xxii. 5, or 6. Jud. viii. 7. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6. Isa. xxxiii. 12. Ezek. xxviii. 24. 

11. In Hiph. To harass or ver an enemy's 
country. occ. Isa. vii. 6. 

Ill. In Kal, To fret, be fretted, wounded 
or vexed in mind. In this sense it is 


followed either by.2 at, for, as Gen.| 


xxvii. 46. Num. xxi. 5. Lev. xx. 23. 
Proy. iii. 11; or by 1390 at, before, i. 6. 
in the presence of, as Exod. i. 12. Isa. 
vii. 16; which latter passage should be 
rendered—The land shall be forsaken, at 
whose two kings thou art fretted, or 
vexed, 

ayp 

I. To cut equally, exactly, or by rule and 
measure. occ. 2 K. vi. 6. Asa N. ayp 
Cut, form, fashion, * size. occ. 1 Kings 
vi. 25. vii. 37. 

on -nyp Jonah ii. 6, or 7. The cuttings 
off of the mountains (so LXX σχίσμας 
ovewy) appear to mean those parts which 
were cut off from them at the Deluge, 
and hurried down with the receding wa- 
ters into the great abyss. To these Jonah 
in the fish’s belly says, nt 1 am going 
down ; for it is plain that this V, as well 
as those in the preceding verse, should 
be rendered in the present tense. Comp. 
Ezek. xxxi. 18. ; 

Il. To shear, as sheep. occ. as a Participle 

τ paoul plur. fem. Cant. iv. 2; so LXX 
πεκάρμενων, and Vulg. tonsarum, Eng. 

_ "Transl. even-shorn. 

Der. To chop, chip, 

pyp 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

To make an extremity or end, as by cutting 
off, or the like. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. 70 cut off, as the 
hands or feet. occ. Deut. xxv. 12. Prov. 
xxvi. 6. 

II. In Kal, with or without a following, 
To cut short, curtail. occ. 2 K. x. 32. 
Hab. ii, 10. Isa. vii. 6 ; where see V7- 
tringa. 

* From the Greek σχίζω, or Latin scindo, scissum, 

40 cut, 
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Jegs and body in a remarkable manner, 


ΓΝ. 

Ill. In Hiph. 70 scrape, as the walls of a 
house, to scrape off their surface. occ. 
Lev. xiv. 41, 43. So the LXX amokuw. 

IV. As Nouns yp, fem. nyxp, Extremity, 
end. It is applied to time, place, and 
other things. Gen. iv. 3. viii. 3. xix. 4. 
xxiii. 9, & al. freq. ° The τὴν ends or 

_ extremities of the heavens are the oppo- 
site points of the rational horizon. See 
Deut. iv. 32. Ps. xix. 7. Comp. Deut. 
xiii. 7. Isa. xl. 28. xli. 5. As aN. 
masc. plur. xp Ends, extremities, as of 
the earth, with regard to the speaker. 
occ. Ps, xlviii. 11. Ixv. 6. Isa. xxvi. 15. 
So fem. plur. niyp, Exod. xxxvii. 8. 
xxxix.4. As aN. fem. πολ, and My? 
Extreme,outermost.occ. Exod. xxvi.4, 10. 

V. Asa N. pyp 4 captain, a military com- 
mander, so called perhaps from being 
posted outermost in the body of men he 
commands, Josh. x. 24. Jud. xi. 6, 11. 

. Hence, A governour. Isa. iii. 6, 7. Proy. 
xxv. 15. 

VI. As aN. fem. Hyp A cutting off or part 
Jrom awhole, some. Gen. xlvii. 2. Comp. 
Ezek. xxxiii. 2. So 1 K. xii. 31. xiii. 33. 
He made priests Dyn nixpn of some of 
the people, i.e. taken out of the people. 
Our Translation renders it, of the lowest 
of the people ; but the LXX more justly 
μέρος Th Some part, or ex μερᾶς Of a part ; 
ad the highest would ia: il ho of- 
fensive to God as the lowest, if they had 
not been of the seed of Aaron. See 
Exod. xxviii. 41. x]. 15. Num. xvi. 40. 
2 Chron. xiii. 9—and King Uzziah’s 
case, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—21 ; and Witsit 
Δωδεκαφυλον, cap. i. § 17, p. 316. 

VII. As a N. fem. plur. nixip The locks, 
the extremities or ends of the hair. So 
Avenarius, Fines capillorum, Extremi- 
tates pilorum capitis. occ. Cant. y. 2, 
11. ee, 

VIII. As aN. yp The summer, See under 
yp II. 

γ To cut off, cut through and through, or 
in pieces. Exod. xxxix.3. Jud.i. 6. 2 K. 
xxiv. 13. Ps. xlvi.10. On 2K. xviii. 16, 
comp. 2 Chron. iv..22, and on Jer. ix. 
26, &c. see under Mb I. 

hyp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and I know 

not its ideal meaning. As aN. πὺρ 4 

kind of plant or seed, gith. So Vulg. 

Gith, and LXX and Aguila Μελανθιον. 

It is thus described by Ballester, Hiero- 

log. lib. iii. cap. 5, p.234. * Gith,” says 

he, ““ is a plant, which is called in Greek 














WP—P 
~ melanthion, vulgarly (in Spanish) nigella ; 
_ it is commonly met within gardens, and 
grows to a cubit height, and sometimes 


more, according to the richness of the |. 


soil. The leaves are small like those of 
fennel, the flower blue, which disappear- 
ing, the ovary (capitulum) shews itself 
on the top, like that of a poppy; fur- 
nished with little horns, oblong, divided 
by membranes into several partitions and 
cells, in which are enclosed seeds of a 

~ very black colour*, not unlike those of 
the leek, but of a very fragrant smell.” 
Ausonius observes, the pungency of the 
git is equal to that of pepper.” 

Est inter fruges morsu piper @quiparans Git. 

_ And Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xix. cap. 8, 

_ Says it is of use in bake-houses (pistrinis 
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2 
be rendered, By or at the extremities, 
boundaries, or sides, considering ΤΊΣ as 
a N. fem. plur. 7 as emphatic, and 19 as 
a particle. Comp. under myp IV. 
IV. Asa N. fem. plur. myyp Cassia. So 
the LXX Kasia, and Vulg. Casia. It. 
is properly the bark or peel stripped off 
the cassia plant, i. 6. the cassia-bark or 
-lignea of the shops, and very much re- 
sembles cinnamon in appearance, taste, 
and medicinal qualities. oce. Ps. xlv. 9. > 
It is obvious to remark, that the Greek, 
Latin, and English names of this eastern 
spice are derivatives from the Hebrew ; 
and from this aromatic one of Job’s 
daughters was called nysp, LXX Ka- 
giav, Vulg. Cassiam, Cassia, ch. xlii. 14. 
Comp. under D7n. 


nasci), and lib. xx. cap. 17, that it af- SP 


᾿ς fords a very grateful seasoning to bread, 
_ “semen gratissimé panes etiam condiet.” 
_ And for this purpose it was probably 
applied among the Jews in Isaiah's time ; 
- since we find that the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries to this day have 
_ at Variety of rusks and biscuits, most of 
which are strewed on the top with the 
seeds of sesamum or fennel-flower, which 
latter is, l apprehend, the very gzt of the 
_ ancients. occ. Isa. xxviii. 25,27. Comp. 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 100. 
7p See under Hyp V. 
vy 


I. To cut, or scrape off the extremity or sur- 
Jace. It is nearly related to M¥p (so YT 
to ΓΤ], Y1H tom), as appears from the 
only passage wherein it occurs as a V. 

_ namely, Ley. xiv. 41; where the LXX 
amotucect, Vulg. radi, scrape. 

Il. As aN. fem. plur. myspo Instruments 

Jor scraping or cutting off the surface of 

’ wood, planes, or rather hatchets. occ. 
Isa. xliv. 13, he prepareth it with hat- 
chets. See Vitringa. 

Ill. As a N. »iypn or yypn, plur. nyypn, 
The termination, extremity, or end of a 
wall, or of the side of a building. Our 

translators and others render it corner, 
which in an angular building comes to 
_ the same thing, though that does not 
. seem the strict meaning of the word. See 
Exod. xxvi. 23. 2 Chron. xxvi. 9. Neh. 
“Hii. 19, 24, 25. freq. occ. So myypnn 
Ezek. xlyi. 22, which is by some taken 
for an irregular Participle in Huph. may 

. _* Hence the Greek name Μελανθιον, and Lat. 

and Spanish Nigella. 
+ Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, ps 81. 


Ey 

I. To foam, froth. It occurs not as a V. 
simply in this sense, but as a N. AS? 
Foam, froth, as of water. occ. Hos. x. 7; 
where the Vulg. spumam foam, Symma- 
chus emtewa effervescence, ebullition. 
Fem. n»¥p Foam, as of the fig-tree, when 
the smaller branches are broken or cor- 
roded. occ. Joel i. 7. See Shaw's Tra- 
vels, p. 187, 8. 

II. In Kal, To foam with anger or rage, to 
be in a violent rage. Gen. xl. 2. xli. 10, 
ἃς ἃ]. In Hiph. Zo cause to foam with 
anger, to provoke to violent rage. Deut. 
ix. 7,8; & al. In Hith. To foam, rage. 
occ. Isa. viii. 21. As a N. AXP Foam- 
ing, rage. Num.i. 53. Deut. xxix. 28, 
& al. freq. So Homer describing Hector 
in a rage, Il. xv. lin. 607, 


Αφλοισμος δὲ wept come yiveTo—ew 
He foam'd with wrath 





Pore. 
“Sp 
I. In Kal and Hiph. To cut short, curtail, 
abbreviate, shorten. Ps. 1xxxix. 46. cii.24. 
Also, In Kal, To be cut short, shortened 
Num. xi. 23. Isa.1.2. This word joined 
with ny (Exod. vi. 9. Job xxi. 4. Mic. 
ii. 7.), and with wa) (Num. xxi. 4. Jud. 
x. 16. xvi. 16. Zech.xi.8. Proy. χὶν. 29, 
comp. ver. 17.) denotes that shortness of 
breath which is occasioned by extreme 
grief, anger, or fatigue. In several of 
the above passages the expressions are, in 
condescension to our capacities, applied 
to God. ἶ 
Il. To cut off or down, to reap or mow, as 
the fruits of the earth {. Ley. xix. 9, 


+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 462, &c. 
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& al. freq. As a N, Ἤν Fruits so cut 
down, harvest. Lev. xix. 9, & al. freq. 
The time of harvest. Exod. xxxiy. 21. 
Ruth i. 22. Also, collectively, The 
boughs or branches of a vine or other tree, 
which are usually cut off, q. d. The lop. 
See Isa. xxvii. 11. Ps. Ixxx. 12. Job xiv. 
_ 9, Xvili. 16. xxix. 19. 
Hence Lat. castro, Eng. castrate, castration. 
1 Sam. xii. 17, Is ct not torn pp wheat- 
harvest to day? I will call to Jehovah, 
and he will give thunder and rain— 
And what was there extraordinary in 
this? may the mere English reader ask. 
Does it not often thunder and rain in 
wheat-harvest ? True, in England it 
does; but not in Judea; and when it 
does so there, it is deemed pernicious, as 
is evident from Prov. xxvi. 1. Josephus, 
Ant, lib. vi. cap. 5, § 6, paraphrasing 
the passage in 1 Sam. makes Samuel say, 
“* But that I may prove to you that God 
is displeased and angry with you, for de- 
siring a kingly government, I will pre- 
vail upon him to make it manifest by 
strange signs, ὁ yao elemw weoreooy εἰδὲν 
tuwy adeg evravda γεγεννημιενον Sees 
ἀκμὴ χείμωνα, for what none of you ever 
saw before in this country, namely a storm 
enthe midst of summer, this by my prayers 
will [ move God to shew unto you.” And 
in another place, De Bel. lib. iii. cap. 7, 
§ 12, speaking of Galilee he .observes, 
omavioy δὲ εἰποτε TO HAWG TATO ϑέρδς 
ὕεται In this country it rarely, if ever, 
rains during the summer.” Volney, Voy- 
age, tom. i. p. 321. Dans la plaine de 
Palestine il (le tonnerre) est infiniment 
rare été, & plus frequent l’hiver. In the 
plain of Palestine, thunder is exceedingly 
uncommon in summer, and more frequent 
in winter. Comp. Shaw's Travels, p. 136, 
335 ; Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 
5—9. 
pp , : 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
-seems to be Hollow, or void of gross mat- 
_ter. In Syriac 8p\p signifies a capacious 
vessel, amphora, and several other words 
from this Root are in that language used 
for different kinds of vessels. (See Cas- 
tell. Lexic. Heptag.in pip.) So the French 
caque, and Eng. cag or keg, signify a 
barrel. . 
I, As aN. with a formative 3, p»p3 A hole, 
hollow place, as in a rock. occ. Isa. vii. 19. 
Jer. xii. 4.-xvi. 16. 


Il. As aN. yyp»p rendered 4 gourd, so the 





LXX xodcxuvry ; but it seems properly 
to denote the ricinus or palma Christi, “ a 
shrub or weed which grows to the height 
of an olive-tree ; the trunk and branches 
are hollow like a kez” [whence, by the 
way, its Heb. name, as also the Eng. 
heck or kex], “ the leaves sometimes as 
broad as the brim of a hat. It grows 
surprisingly fast [but the growth of that 
which shaded Jonah might be miracu- 
lous], whence it is concluded that it is of 
a soft and spungy substance. Cels. Hie- 
robot.” Taylor's Concordance in pp. 
Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 94, mentions a 
fruit which the Egyptians cultivate for 
the sake of its oil, and call kiki; so Stra- 
bo, lib. xvii. p. 1179, and Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. xv. cap. 7. And this is the 
Vp? of Jonah, and the Alkeroa of the 
Arabians, which latter Jerome says was 
the Syrian and Punic name of the ἢ)» 
in his time. Thus a Coptic Lexicon ex- 
plains the Egyptian word KOYKI by the 
berry of the A/keroa. And whereas Dio- 
scorides had said concerning the kiki, εξ & 
αἀποφήλιξεται τὸ λεγόμενον KIKKINON 
ελαιον, an Arabic writer renders these 
words: “ And from thence is pressed 
the oil, which they call oil of Kikz, which 
is the oil of Alkeroa.” But for further 
satisfaction concerning this plant I refer 
the reader to Bochart, vol. iii. 293 ;, 
Scheuchzer's Physica Sacra on Jonah 


iv.6; Michaelis’s Recueil de Questions, 


Quest. Ixxxvii; and to Niebuhr’s De- 
scription de l’Arabie, p. 130. I shall just 
add, that the oz of the West Indian 
Ricinus or Palma Christi some years ago 
became famous in England, as a medi- 
cine for colic disorders, under the name. 
of Castor oil *. occ. Jonahiv. 6, 7,9, 10; 
on which passage I concur with Mr. 
Harmer, Observations, vol. i. p. 157, 
&c. whom see, that the πω booth or 


shelter which Jonah made, was of the. 


ppp which the Aleim ja had prepared, 
as this Verb should have been rendered 
at ver. 7 of this chapter, as it is rightly 
by our translators in ch. i. 17. 


ἽΡ 
I. In Kal, To spring up, or gush out, as wa- 


ter. It occurs not however in a neuter 
or intransitive, but in a transitive sense, 
To cause to spring, or gush out ; a8 wa- 
ters by digging. occ. Isa. Xxxvil. 25, 


. * For a further account of this oil, and of the 
plant which produces it, see Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February 1765, p. 61. 





ΚΕ ΡΣ ΘΝ νὰ Ὁ α."» 
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- 2 K. xix. 24. mp 4. d. I have sprung 
and drunk strange waters, i, Θ. such as 
were before hidden and unknown. To 
this effect Symmachus renders the word 
in Isa. by wevka, and Vulg. by fodi, J 
have digged. \n Hiph. To cause to 
spring up, cast out, as waters. occ. Jer. 
vi. 7, twice. As aN. pn 4 spring or 
Jountain of water. See Jer. xvii. 13. li. 36. 

Hos. xiii. 15; on which last text the 

ει dJearned Mr. Catcott * observes, that a 

change of the wind affects the sources of 

springs as much as any thing I know, 
and frequently produces pheenomena very 
contrary to what one might expect from 
the season of the year, or the common 
course of nature, This, though not ge- 
neraliy remarked, is noted by the Pro- 

. phet aha: ch. xiii. 15.”—of tears, Jer. 
ix. 1.—of blood, Lev. xii. 7. xx. 18. 

‘pn is also spoken of a man’s lawful 

wife, from whom children descend as 

streams from a fountain, Proy. v, 18. 

_ Comp. the preceding verses. It is also 

used for the spring or origin of a family or 

nation. Ps. Ixvili. 27, where, says Dr. 

Horne, “the fountain of Israel is the same 
with the stock or family of Israel.” See 
Isa. xlviii. 1. The sense of this latter 
clause therefore is, Bless the Lord, ye who 
are sprung from the stock of Israel.” 
Comp. the use of py Deut. xxxiii. 28. 

iI. As aN. mase. plor. in Reg. "1p Ema- 
nations, liquors issuing out, juices. occ. 
Isa. lix. 5, 6, They hatch cockatrice eggs, 
and weave ὩΣ") ip what issues from 

the spider—tarnp what issues from 

- them shall not become garments. “ ΑἹ] 

spiders at the extremity of their belly 
_ haye five teats or papillae covered with 
others of less dimensions, the orifices of 
which they open and shut, -as well as 
contract and dilate, at pleasure. Through 
these orifices they disti/ that clammy gum, 
with which their belly is replenished, and 
whilst the spider discharges it through 
one or more apertures, the thread length- 

~ ens in proportion to her distance from the 
place where she first fastened it,—With 
this thread she spins a web.”—Nature 
Displayed, vol. i, p. 56, English edit. 
12mo. 


and Mn, are respectively related in sense 
as well asin sound. See’2 Sam. i. 6./, 
[. In Niph. Zo meet. Exod. ν, 3. Comp. 
chap. ili. 18, where at least twenty-two 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 81p3. As 
a N. fem. in Reg. ns 1p A meeting. It 
always occurs with > prefixed, Πρ For 
meeting, to meet, opposite, over against, 
in occursum, obyiam,. Gen. xiv.17.xv. 10, 
& al. freq. Also, At the meeting or co- 
ming. See Exod. xiv. 27. 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 
11. In Kal and Niph. 10 occur, happen, be- 
fal, light upon. See Gen. xlii. 4, 38. 
xlix. 1. Exod. i. 10. Deut. xxii. 6. 2 
Sam. i. 6. xx. 1. Job iy. 14. freq. occ. 
III. Asa N. sp A partridge. occ. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 20. Jer. xvii. 1]. So in the former 
text the Greek versions in the Hexapla 
(except the LXX) σερδιξ, and the LXX 
in the latter πσερδιξ, and the Vulg. in 
both perdix. The account given by Dr. 
Shaw, Travels, p. 236, of the manner 
of hunting partridges and other birds by 
the Arabs, affords an excellent comment 
on 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, though not applied 
by that ingenious and valuable writer to 
this purpose. ‘‘ The Arabs,” says he, 
““ have another, though a more laborious 
method of catching these birds ; for ob- 
serving that they become languid and 
fatigued after they have been hastily put 
up twice or thrice, they immediately run 
in upon them, and knock them down 
with their zerwattys, or bludgeons as we 
should call them.” ‘‘ It was precisely. in 
this manner,” adds Mr. Harmer f, “ that 
Saul hunted David, coming hastily upon 
him, and putting him up from time to 
time, in hopes that he should at length, 
by frequent repetitions of it, be able to 
destroy him.” Jer. xvii. 11, The partridge 
sitteth (on eggs) and produceth, or hatch- 
eth, not, (so) he that getteth riches, and 
not by right, shall leave them in the midst 
of his days, and at his end shall be con- 
temptible. Observe that the partridge here 
mentioned must be the cock. The hen 
cannot be meant, because both the verbs 
are masculine ; neither can 15» masc, sig- 
nify laying of eggs. Buffon says, that 
the red partridges are those which are 
found in the mountainous and tempe- 


ΣΡ rate countries of Europe, Asia and Afri- 
It is nearly of the same signification as ΣῚΡ, ca, and remarks, that after pairing time, 
- thus 303 and M3, San and 3m, 5] when the hen is engaged in siting, the 
cock quits her, and leaves her alone to 

* In his excellent Treatise on the Deluge, p. 190, 
Zdedit,  Ὁ t Observations, vol. i. p. 318, 
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take care of the family;” but then he 
adds, that in this respect “‘ our (i. 6. the 
French) red partridges appear to differ 
from the red partridges of Egypt, because 
the Egyptian priests chose, tor the em- 
blem of a well regulated household, two 
partridges, one male, the other female, sit- 
ting or brooding together *.” And by the 
text in Jer. it seems that in Judea the 
cock-partridge sat as well as the hen. 

ut why should it be said of the partridge, 
whether cock or hen, rather than of any 
other bird, that zt sitteth, and hatcheth 


not? Because the partridge’s nest being |, 


made on the ground, the eggs are fre- 
quently broken by men or other animals, 
and the bird ““ 15. often obliged to quit 
them for fear of cattle, dogs, or sports- 
men, which chills the eggs and makes 
them unfruitful. Rain and moisture also 
may spoil them +.” 


The partridge, | apprehend, has its Hebrew 


name from the cry it utters when calling 
its mate or young to roost, which cry can 
hardly be better expressed in letters than 
by sop Quera or Qra t. Whoever reads 
with tolerable attention the Hzerozoicon 
of the learned Bochart, or even the ninth 
chapter of the first book §, must have the 
credulity of an infidel, if he can believe 
that the Hebrew names given by Adam 
to the animals were not intended to ex- 
press some remarkable and eminent qua- 
lity in each. It appears, from Gen. ii. 19, 
that the Lord God brought every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air, unto 
Adam, to see what he would call them 
(i. e. |] to make proof of his understand- 
ing), and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that (was) the name 
thereof. Hence it is very evident that 
Adam 8] must, in general, have had ideas 
of actions and words suited to those ideas 


* Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, tom. iy, p. 213, 217. 


“ἘΠ Calmet, Dictionary in ParrripGeE. 


1 Buffon (Nat. Hist. des Oiseaux, tom. iv. p. 183) 


says, that atter a covey of partridges has been di- 


spersed, they call one another together again, adding, 
« Allthe world knows the partridge’s call, which is 


far from agreeable, and is not so much a note or a 
chirp, as a harsh cry not unlike the noise of a saw.” 


« T love to hear the cur’ 
Of the night-loving partridge.” 








Village Curate, cited in Monthly Review for Sep- 


te 


mber 1789, p. 217; and in English Review for 


February 1790, p. 127. 


§ De Nominibus Animalium ab Adamo impositis. 
|| Comp. Gen. viii. 8, 
{| Since writing the above in the first edition, I 


am pleased to find the same sentiments better ex- 





(which words were, no doubt, taught him 
immediately by God), or, in short, that 
he must have had /anguage (as appears 
also from Gen. ii. 16, 17.), before ‘he 
could give the animals proper and de- 
scriptive names; for example, he must 
have had an idea of, and a name for, re- 
tribution or requital, namely 3, before 
he called the camel bn or the requiter. 
But in some particular cases, where the 
cries or notes of animals were very re- 
markable, and sufficient to distinguish 
them from all others, these might “he 
taken to give names to the animals 
themselves ; so the wild ass might be 
called Wy, from the harsh, disagreeable 
sound of his braying ; the turtle-dove Ih 
orn, from its note ; and the hoopoe or 
hoop, np211, from the noise it makes. 
But perhaps this is in no instance more 
striking, than in the Heb. name of the 
partridge, sp, which is so plainly deno- 
minated from its cry. And if we consi- 
der that by this cry the partridge remark- 


pressed in the following passage of a very able wri- 
ter : From the account given by Moses of the prim- 
eval state of man, it appears that he was not left 
to acquire ideas in the ordinary way, which would have 
been too tedious and slow, as he was circum. 
stanced, but was at ouce furnished with the knowledge 
which was then necessary for him. He was immediately 
endued with the gift of language, which necessarily sup- 
poses that he was furnished with a stock of ideas, a spe- 
cimen of which he gave, in giving names to the in- 
ferior animals which were brought before him for 
that purpose.” Dr, Leland’s Advantage and Necessity 
of the Christian Revelation, vol. ii. pt. ii. ch. 2. p. 
21 of the 4to. and 19 of the 8vo. edit. See also an 
excellent pamphlet of Dr. John Ellis, entitled, An 
Enquiry, Whence cometh Wisdom and Understand- 
ing to Man? p, 8, &c. and Mr. Rowland’s Mona 
Antiqua Restaurata, p. 293. Thelearned reader will 
likewise do well to consult Eusebius’s Preeparat. 
Evangel. lib. xi. cap.6; Walion’s Prolegom. iii. 26; 
and Dr. Davies’s Note 5, on Cicero Tuseul. Disput. 
lib. i, cap. 25. 1 cannot forbear adding on this oc- 
casion, that whatever fantastical notions some men 
may advance concerning the origin of language, and 
the possibility of man’s gradually inventing it by his 
own natural unassisted powers; yet, in fact, not a 
single instance can be produced since the creation of 
the world, of any human creature’s ever using arti- 
culate sounds as the signs of ideas, or, in other words, 
of his speaking or having language, unless he was 
first taught it, either immediately and at once by 
God, as Adam at his formation, and the Apostles on 
the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. or gradually by his 
parents or nurses. Dr. Samuel Johnson was of opinion. 
that language “ must have come by inspiration, and’ 
that inspiration was necessary to give man the fa- 
culty of speech; to inform him that he may have 
speech; which I think,” says he, “ he could no 
more find out without inspiration, than cows or hogs 
would think of such a faculty.” Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, vol. ii. p. 447, where see more, ‘ : 














ΝΡ 
ably calls its mate or brood, we shall see 
the rationale of sp signifying, 

iV. In Kal, To call, as one person calls to 
- or for another. The late learned and 
ingenious Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his 
Origin of Languages, p. 7, 8, has re- 
marked, that men “ can distinguish ani- 
mals by their various notes, and use his 
imitations of their notes for their names : 
and again he can transfer those names to 
objects that may be similar in any respect 
to the animals, and employ them in ex- 
pressing such actions as distinguish one 
animal from another. Thus * s5p quera, 
which happily expresses the note of a 
. partridge, when she is caLuine her 
young, is the name of that bird in the 
Hebrew-tongue, where it likewise signi- 
fies to cALL.” sp To call is used either 
- transitively, as Exod. 11. 7; or more usu- 
_ ally with > or 5s: following, as Gen. xxiv. 
57, 58. Deut. xxv. 8. Lev. i. 1. ix. 1. 
x. 4, & al. freq. Comp. Isa. iv. 1. 
Transitively, or with b following, To 
call, invite, as to a feast or entertain- 
ment. See 2 Sam. xiii. 23. 1K. i. 9, 
10, 19, 25, 26. And in this view Har- 
. mer understands it, Zech. iii. 10, as re- 
lating to persons who were regaling, as 
‘usual in the East, under trees, and who 
- invited the passengers to partake in their 
. entertainment. | 
VI. Intransitively or Transitively, To call, 
- ery out, proclaim. Job v. 1. Isa. Ixi. 1. 
| Jer. xxxvi. 9. Jonali iii. 2. As a N. 
- fem. Np A proclamation. Jonah iii. 2. 
. As aN. spn A convocation, a meeting 
. by proclamation. Exod. xii, 16. Isa. i. 
13. 
VIL. With 5 following, To call, to name, 
- give a name to, Gen, i. 5, 8, 10, ἃ al. 
freq. In Niph. To be named or called. 
Deut. xxviii. 10. 2 Sam. xii. 28. 1K. 
viii. 43. 
mwa sp To name, call or proclaim by 
᾿ mame. Exod. xxxi. 2. xxxv. 30. Isa. xlv. 
3, 4. Exod. xxxiii. 19. xxxiv. 5, 6. 
mm cwa sp To call on the name of Je- 
hovah.. This expression, when applied 
to men, “ signifies not only to invoke the 


Υ. 


* “ Bochart says that ΝῚΡ is a woodcock or snipe, 
or like bird with along beak. The passages produ- 
ced by that great man from B. Selomo and Bereschith 
bara [rabba] are not of equal authority with the 
LXX, who in Jer. xvii. 11, render ΝῊΡ by wep a 
partridge, and seem to confirm their translation, and 
allude to the different senses of the word by trans- 
lating it twice, ἐφώνησε σερδιξ, asa N. and asa V. the 
Partridge hath called.” : 
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pa ba 
true God, but to invoke him by his name 

Jenovan, thereby acknowledging his 

necessary existence, essential perfections, 

and infinite superiority over all created 
beings. (Comp. under mn Lil.) The 
first text in which we meet with this 
phrase is Gen. iv. 26; where we read, 

Then tt was begun, or Then men began 

to call on the name of Jehovah; which 

surely cannot mean that men then Jirst 
bevan to worship the true God, or to wor 

ship him publicly. (Comp. ver. 3, 4, 5, 

of this ch.) But it seems highly proba- 

ble that by this time the name torrbis 
was become equivocal, being applied, 
both by the believing line of Seth, and 
by the unbelieving one of Cain, to their 
respective gods; and that therefore be- 
lievers, to distinguish themselves, invoked 

God by the name Jehovah. Thus in 

after times, when idolatry prevailed, we 

read of Abraham’s (Gen. xii. 8. xiii. 4, 

xxi. 33.) and of Isaac’s (Gen. xxvi. 25.) 

mi twa sp calling on the name of 

Jehovah. (Comp. 2 K. v.11.) And in 

that solemn contest between Elijah and 

the prophets of Baal, 1 K. xviii. Elijah 
saith, ver. 21, to the people, Jf Jehovah 
be God (Heb. tondsn Tue, i. 6. the 
true, Aleim or saviours), follow him ; but 
if Baal, then follow him; ahd ver. 24, to 
the prophets of Baal, call ye on the name 
of tars your Aleim, and Iwill call on 
the name of Jehovah, which they accord- 

ingly did respectively. Comp. ver. 26, 

36,37 *.” . 

VIII. Τὸ pronounce. Jer, xxxvi. 18. 

IX. In Kal, To read, to pronounce Srom 
writing, to call written signs by the names 
for which they stand. Deut. xvii. 19. 
Jer, xxxvi. 6. Neh. viii. 3, & al. As a 
N. spn 4 reading. occ. Neh. viii. 8. 

Der. To cry, &c. crow as a cock; or is this 
latter word, like the Heb. snp III. form- 
ed from the sound ? 

The Mahometan Koran (Al Koran), so 
called, either from the collection of the 
chapters which were at first dispersed, as 
being promulgated by Mahomet at differ- 
ent times; or rather from reading, in’ 
imitation’ (N.B.) of the Jews, who called 
the Holy Scriptures ΒΡ the reading. 
See Castell’s Lexic. and Sale’s Prelim, 
Disc. to Koran, sect. III. 

ΠΡ 


I, In Kal, To approach, come near, or close 


+ Greek and Eng. Lexicon in ExixaAew ΠῚ, where 
see more, 





7p: 


to, Gensxx: 4. Exod, xiv. 20, & al. freq. 
Also, To bring near, make to approach. 
Isa. xlvi. 13. Ezek. xxxvii. 17, & al. 
In Niph. To be made to approach, to be 
brought near. Exod. xxii. 8. Josh. vii. 14. 
In Hiph. 710 cause to approach, bring 
near. Exod. xxviii. 1. xxix. 4, 10, & al. 
Also, To approach, come near. Gen. xii. 11. 
Exod. xiv. 10, & al. As a Ν. 2} and 
ap Near. Gen. xix. 20. xlv.10. Exod. 
xii. 4. xili. 17, & al. freq. Job xvii. 12, 
They (i. 6. the purposes of my heart 
mentioned in the preceding verse, Qu ?) 
They have (now) put night for day ; light 
is Ap near from the face of darkness. 
_“ That is, henceforth the day which I 
am to enjoy is the night of death; and 
the light which is ordained for me is the 
darkness of the tomb.” Scott, whom see, 
and Schultens. As ἃ Ν. 5} An oblation 
or offering, a Corban, which was to be 
brought to the house or altar or priests of 
Jehovah. See inter al. Ley. i. 2, 3. ii. 

« Jute, 

II. As a participial IN. 2p Nearly related, 
a near relation by consanguinity, cogna- 
tion, or affinity. Sev Ruth ii. 20. iii. 12. 
2 Sam. xix. 43. Neh. xiii.4. Job xix. 14. 
Ps. xxxviii. 12. 

III. With 3 following, To make nearly 
alike, cause to resemble. Hos. vii. 6. 

IV. With ὃν following, 7’ approach or ad- 
vance against in a hostile manner, to as- 
sault, attack. oce. Ps. xxvii. 2. Comp. 
Ps. cxix. 150. AsaN. anp An wncined: 
attack, conflict, combat. 2 Sam. xvii. 11. 
Ps. lv. 19: Ixxviili. 9, & al. 

V. As aN. ap The inmost or most intimate 
part of any thing, that which, to borrow 
the expression of the Latin proverb, is 


nearest * itself, the midst, inwards, or en- | 


trails. freq. occ. See Gen. xviii. 24. 
xxv. 22. Exod. iii, 20. xxix. 13. Lev. 
i. 9. ni. 3.. Ps. v. 10. Hence the inner 
or inmost part of man, his mind, heart, 
or inmost thought. See Gen. xviii. 12. 
Ps. v.10. Ixii. δὲ; Ixiv. 7. ciii, 1 Jer. 
iv. 14. ix. 8. Comp. under joa I. and 
πὸ VIL. 

mp 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To meet, join, coalesce, as when several 
persons or things meet together. 

I. In Kal and Niph. 7o meet, light upon. 
Num. xxiii. 3, 4. Exod. iii. 18. 2 Sam. 


i. 6. For 2 K. xix, 24, Isa. xxxvii. 25, | 


* Proximus sum egomet mihi, 
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mp 


see under 1p 1. In Hiph. To cause, to 
meet or light upon. Gen. xxyii. 20. So 
Gen. xxiv. 12, Cause to meet, namely 
what I desire; see the following verses. 
It is also rendered to appoint. Num. 
xxxy. 1]; but ton pnt may be here 
better translated, Then ‘* ye shall choose 
obvious cities, cities easy to meet or to 
come at.” Taylor’s Concordance. As δ᾽ 
N.ap A meeting, justling, as in the hur- 
ly-burly and confusion at the time a ei 

is taken (thus Bate) or country invaded. 
occ. Isa, xxii. 5. As aN. »p A meet- 
ing, as in opposition or contrariety, an 
opposition. Ley, xxvi. 24, 27, 40. Itis 
applied adverbially, 2 being understood, 
Contrary. Lev. xxvi. 21, 23. Compare 
the use of the V. Dent. xxy. 18. 

II. In Kal, To occur, befal, happen. Gen. 
xlii. 19. xliv. 29. Num. xi. 23. 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 10, Esth. iv. 7, Eccles. ii. 14, 
& al. As a N. po An occurrence, 
event, 1 Sam. vi. 9. Eccles. ii. 14. 0.19. 
& al. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, To contignate, i.e. to frame or 

Jit together the beams or boards of a house 

or gate, to make them meet and join with 

each other. occ. 2 Chron. xxxiyv. 11. 

Neh. ii. 8. iii. 3, 6. In Hiph. Asa 

Participle, occ. Ps. civ. 13, ΠΡ Con 

tignating his /ofts or chambers in the wa- 

ters or watery vapours; so Montanus, 

contignans in aquis cenacula sua; i.e. 

making these waters fora time his res?- 
dence, as it follows'in the text, making 
the clouds his chariots. Comp. 2 Sam. 

xxii. 12, Ps. xviii. 12, and under ny LV. 

As a N. fem. ip, plur. np, A beam, 

rafier. Tignum. occ, 2 K. vi. 2, 5. 

2 Chron. iii. 7. Cant. i. 17. As a Ny 

fem. in Reg. mip A contignation, roof. 

occ, Gen. xix. 8. As aN. pn 4 con- 
tignation, fabric, building. occ. Eccles. 

x. 18. 

IV. As aN. »p, plar. nivp The flat wall 

of a house, or of a vineyard, or the side 

of an altar, which meets one, as it were, 
and opposes one’s passage. Comp. Sense ἵν! 

See Exod. xxx. 3. Lev. i, 15. xiv. 37. 

Num. xxii. 25. In Josh. ii. 15, it is 

joined with Min, and so must have a 

different meaning ; Then she (Rahab) let 

them down by a rope, through, or out of, 
the window ; for her house (was) ὍΣ} 
moins by the flat of the wall (not upon 
the town wall, as rendered), and she 
dwelt pon. by the wall, Had Rahab 
dwelt upon the wall, she and all hers 














ΠΡ 


- must have perished when the wall fell 

- down before the ark, as Bate justly 
observes ; “ but she dwelt dy the wall,” 
adds he, “her house was against the flat 

- of the wall, so that the upper windows 
overlooked it.” And it is not at all im- 
probable that Rahab might to one or 
more of her upper chambers have a 
kiosk *, i.e. a kind of bow-window pro- 
jecting beyond the rest of the building, 

_ through the opening of which she might 
the more conveniently let down the spies 
over the wall of the city. (Comp. 2 Cor. 
xi. 32,33.) 1 K.iv. 33, The hyssop which 
groweth »p2 (not, out of, but) by or near 
the wall. On 2 K.xx.2. Isa. xxxviii. 2. 

~ see under ΠΣ I. In Jer. iv. 19, we read 
of mip the walls of the heart, which 
may comprehend both its external sides, 
and its znternal partitions. 

V. As a N. mase. plur. "1p The threads 
which -meeting or being joined together 
form the spider’s web. occ. Isa. lix. 5, 6. 
But see under 5p II. to which Root this 
word seems more properly to belong. 

VI. As Ns. fem. 4p, and in Reg. np, 
A city or great town, from the concourse 
of people, &c. in it. Deut. ii. 36. 1 K. 
1.41, 45. Num. xxi. 28. Ps. xlviii. 3, 
& al. freq. nop The same. Job xxix. 7. 
Prov. viii. 3, & al. 

Chald. As Ns. 4p, sp, and emphat. 
ΒΡ, 4 city. See Ezra iv. 10, 15.- 
Hence the famous Carthage had. in part its 

ancient name Carthada, q. d. ΓΤ RNP 
. The new city, as Solinus, Eustathius, and 

Stephanus interpret this appellation. See 

Bochart’s Chanaan, lib. 1. cap. 24. 

From 7p or Mp may likewise be deduced 
the Welsh Caer, “a city, a walled or 
fortified town, any strong hold, the wall 
of a city or any other place for its de- 
fence +,” which word Caer makes part of 
the name of several towns in England 

. and Wales, as Carlisle, Cardiff, Caer- 
marthen, Caernarvon. 

VII. As a N. substantive 4p (occ. Gen. 
viii. 22.) fem, 7p, and in Reg. mp 

_ Cold, i.e. the celestial fluid in a compa- 
ratively gross, condensed, compacted state, 
coalescing or cohering in masses or grains, 
and so incapable of entering or pervading 

the smaller pores of bodies, but by its 
external pressure or nisus to pursue the 
finer celestial atoms (or light) within 


* Comp. under Sense VII. τ᾿ 
+ Richards’s English-Welsh Dictionary. 
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such bodies, rendering them more fiwed 
and dense. occ. Job xxiv. 7. xxxvii. 9. 
Ps. exlvii. 17, Who can stand before his 
cold? which is sometimes extremely se- 
vere, and even mortal in Palestine, and 
the neighbouring countries. See Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 16, and 
vol. iii. p. 33. Also, A cooling. occ. 
Proy. xxv. 20. (Comp. under my 11.) 
Nah, iii. 17. (Comp. under 22 IIL.) As 
a N. adjective 1p Cool. Prov. xvii. 27, 
He who restraineth his words hath know- 
ledge, nv. 7p) and he (who is) cool in 
spirit (is) α man of understanding. Here 
the textual reading 1p) seems preferable 
to that of the Keri and seventeen or 
eighteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, 4p». 
Masc. plur. =p Cold, cooling. occ.Prov. 
xxv. 25. Jer. xviii. 14. Asa N. po 
A cooling, refrigeration. occ. Jud. iii. 20, 
24; where mention is made of a chamber 

᾿ of cooling. ‘They have in our times va- 
rious ways of cooling their chambers inthe 
hot eastern countries ; one is by means 
of kiosks, or a kind of bow-window, which 
Dr. Russel * says, “‘ are quite open to 
the rooms, and having + (/atticed] windows 
in front and on each side, there is a great 
draught of air, which makes them cool 
in summer, ‘the advantage chiefly in- 
tended by them.” Another method, 
which is used in Egypt, is by a dome on 
the top of their rooms, which towards the 
north has several open windows, and 
these admitting the north wind make the 
air within very cool. But on this subject 
see more in Mr. Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. i. p. 161, &c. and comp. under 4b 
IV. 

Hence Greek xpuos cold. 

pip It is rendered to destroy, but properly, 
I apprehend, denotes, To cause to meet 
violently and repeatedly, to justle or dash 
against each wid occ. Num. xxiy. 17, 
And he shall wound the corners or coasts 
of Moab, >prp\ and confound all the 
children of Seth. Here it is probable 
that the latter hemistich is parallel or 
equivalent to the former, as twice already 
in the preceding part of this verse, and 
in ver. 18, 21; and consequently that 
Seth was the name of some famous city 
or place in the territories of Moad, though 
not elsewhere mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. See more in the learned Bp. 


¢ Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 4. 
§ See plate xv. where a kiosk is represented with 
such a window. 





mp 


_-vol. i. p. 132, ἕο. As a participial N. 
sprpo A violent meeting or justling, a 
hurly-burly. oce. Isa. xxii. 5 ; where the 
prophet is describing the confusion oc- 
casioned by the hostile invasion of a 
country— For (it 7s) a day of tumult, and 
of trampling down, and of perplexity— 
5p ἽΡῚΡ of confused justling or hurly- 
burly, and of shouting on the mountain. 
Comp. under ΠῚ [. above. 

mp : 

To be smooth, without roughness or excres- 
cences. 

I. As a N. mp Ice, from its smoothness, or 


congealing cold or frost, which makes the! } 


surface of water hard and smooth. occ. 
* Gen. xxxi. 40. Job vi. 16. xxxvii. 10. 
xxxvill. 29. Jer. xxxvi. 30. Ps. exlvii. 17. 
Doth not the word in this last passage 
- mean icy concretions or hailstones? See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 16. 
I]. Asa N. mop Crystal, from its smooth- 
ness and.resemblance to 706. So LXX 
Kpusaaag, and Vulg. Crystalli. occ. 
Ezek. i. 22. It may be observed, that 
the Greek name for Crystal, namely Κρυ- 
ςαλλος, primarily signifies 7ce, from κρύος 
cold, and σελλομαι to concrete ; and per- 
_ haps the LXX meant it in the sense of 


ice or frost, in this text of Ezekiel ; where|’ 


the Heb. may be rendered with Bate, 
as the glittering of frost, dazzling. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Keusaarog. 
ΠῚ. In Kal and Hiph. To make smooth on 
the head, or bald. oce. Lev. xxi. 5. Mic. 
i. 16, Ezek. xxvii. 31. In Huph. To 
_ be made bald. Ezek. xxix. 18... In Niph. 
To become, or be made, bald. Jer. xvi. 6. 
Comp. under m2 I. and see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 379, and 388. 
As Ns. mp Bald. Ley. xiii. 40. Fem. 
mmp Baldness. Ley. xxi. 5. Deut. xiv. 1. 
Once xp after the Chaldee form, Ezek. 
xxvii. 31, where the prophet, threaten- 
ing Tyre, may be thought to use the 
Tyrian dialect. But. very many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices, and among them 
the Complutensian edition, read ΠΡ. 
Fem.nnp The bald part of the head, the 
bald head or pate. It denotes the top or 
hinder part of the head which becomes 
bald, as nmr (which see) doth the bald 
Sorehead. See Lev. xiii. 42, 43, δῦ. 
_ Mic. i, 16, Enlarge thy baldness, as the 


. * On this text see’ Hurmer’s Observations, vol. i. 
p- 73, and comp. Bartch ii. 25. 
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Newton's Dissertations onthe Prophecies, | 


τ yp 


eagle, namely, when he moults or sheds 

his feathers. See Bochart, vol. iii. p. 165 ; 

Scheuchzer, Phys.Sacr. and Bp. Neweome 

on the place. 

Der. Crystal, crystalline. See above, Sense 
If. 

to4p 

To superinduce, bring over or upon, cover 
over with. occ. Ezek. xxxvii. 6. So the 
Vulg. super extendam, J will extend or 
agen over. Also, in a Niph. sense, To 

δ superinduced, to cover. oce. Ezek. 

xxxvil. 8. The word is used in a like 
sense in Chaldee and Syriac. 

Der. Lat. Cremor, Eng. Cream. Qu? 


4p | 
ἣν ne JSorth, diffuse, as horns or rays of 
ight. ΠῚ 
I. ed Kal, 70 irradiate, shoot forth, or emit 
rays of light. occ. Exod. xxxiv. 29, 30, 
35; where LXX dedofasas was glorified. 
Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 7. And on Exod. 
xxxiv. 29, &c. observe that the irra- 
diation of a fire, or a lambent flame, 
about the head of a person, was regarded 
by the ancient Heathen as a sign ὁ 
divine favour and protection. For proof 
I refer to Homer, Il. v. lin. 4—7, and to 
Dacier’s, Pope's, and Clarke's Notes 
there; to Virgil, An. ii. lin. 682—4; 
fin. x. lin. 270; and to Wetstein’s Note 
on Πυρός, Acts ii. 3. As a N. masc. plur- 
mp Rays or beams of light. oce. Hab. 
iii. 4. Hence the late learned Dr. Mer~ 
rick (Appendix to a Sermon on the 
Parable of the Vineyard, which see) ex- 
plains Isa. v.1, My beloved hath a vine- 
yard ΚΡ in a strong light (which + vines 
require for ripening the fruit, and this: 
vineyard is) pow 13 the sow of oil, which 
is one of the principal constituents in all 
vegetables, as well as animals ; and with- 
out which, for the light to act upon, 
there can be no vegetable or animal life 
at all. Vztringa, after mentioning the 
expositions of Isa. v. 1, given by other 
commentators, and particularly that of 
the Chaldee Targum, 83982 =m 2 
sow In a high mountain, ina fat land, 
gives it as his own opinion, that by fp a 
horn the Prophet here intended, “ dngu- 
lum terr@ INCURVUM, eminentiorem et in 
longum protensum. A crooxep nook of 
land, somewhat elevated, and stretched 
out in length ” and he says these charac- 


‘ 


+ Apertos Bacchus amat colles, Bacchus, 1. 6. the 
vine, loves open hills, says Virgil, Georg. ii. tine 112, 
113. 




















MP 
_ ters exactly agree to the land of Canaan. 


’ Mr. Harmer, Observations, vol. ii. p.189,}. 
says indeed that Vitringa seems to sup-}_ 


pose it is so represented on account of 
its height ; but he does not appear to have 

_ accurately attended to that commenta- 

_tor.. Mr. Harmer himself thinks, that 
“ by the horn, the son of oil, the Prophet 
might mean Syria, which is bordered on 
one side by the sea, and on the other by 
a most barren desert, and stretches out 
from its base to the south like an horn; 
and so these words will-be a geographic 
description of Judea of the poetic kind, 
representing it as seated in particular in 
the fertile country of Syria; rather than 
in a general and indeterminate way, as 
situated in a fertile hill.” 


Bp. Lowth, in his Note on the. words,|. 


which he renders On a high and fruitful 
hill, says, ‘‘ Here the precise idea seems 

, tobe that.ofahigh mountain standing by 
itself—Judea,” he. obseryes, ‘‘ was in 
general a mountainous country, whence 

oses sometimes calls it the mountain, 
Exod. xv. 17. Deut. iii. 25.—And in a 
political and religious view it was de- 
tached and separated from all the nations 
round it.” | 

But to these latter expositions it may be ob- 
jected, Ist, That there is no other place 
in Scripture where pp signifies either a 
nook of land, or a mountain. 2dly, That 
if there was, still it would be more easy 
and natural to refer the Hebrew phrase a 
son of oil, or of fatness, to the vineyard 

than to the ground on which it grew. 
3dly, [Ὁ may be observed, that the three 
learned writers last cited, though in their 
explanations differing from each other, 
do yet agree in supposing that the ex- 
pressions of the Prophet relate to the phy- 
sicaland geographic characters of the Holy 
Land ; but since the vineyard here men- 
tioned is a spiritual vineyard of Jehovah 
(see ver. 7), should not its situation like- 

_ wise be interpreted, spiritually, as refer- 
ring to the advantages it enjoyed by be- 
ing placed under the powerful influences 
of the divine light? Let the reader how- 

__ ever consider and judge for himself. 

II, As a N. pp, plur. oop 4 horn of ani- 
mals.. Gen. xxii. 13. Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
fem. plur. np or Np Horns, as of an 
altar. Exod. xxvii. 2, & al. freq. In 
Hiph. To shoot forth horns. occ. Psal, 

~ Ixix. 32. So the LXX Kegara exgepovra, 
Vulg. Cornua producentem. Ἢ ἢ ἢ 
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Horns are the well known’ emblems; of 
strength, power, or glory, both in the 
sacred and profane writers; and that, 
not only because the strength of horned 
animals, whether for offence or defence, 
consists in their horns (see Deut. xxxiii. 
17. Ps. xxii. 22. Xcii. 11. Dan. viii.); 
but also because, as horns are in Hebrew 
expressed by the sane word as the rays 
or columns of light, so are they striking 
* emblems of that great agent in mate- 
rial nature, which, assisted by the spirit 
or gross air, 7mpels the parts of matter 
in yarious manners, effects the revolution 
of the planets in their respective orbits, 
the production and growth of vegetables 
and animals, and in a word, all. those 
wonderful operations which, wherever 
we turn, loudly call upon us to adore 
Jehovah who formed it, and that. Re- 
deemer, even the ‘Divine Light, whose 
representative the natural light is +. We 
find that in the profane, as well as in the 
sacred writers (see Ps, xviii. 3. Ixxv. 5, 
6, 11. Ixxxix. 18, 25. Lam. ii. 3. Amos 
vi. 13. Comp. Ecclus. xlix. δ.) 1 horns 
are the very hzeroglphical name for force 
or est and particularly for kingly or 
political power, see Dan. ch. vii. 8; and 
that horns or horned animals, such as 
bulls, goats, stags, §c. were supposed to 
bear a peculiar relation to their Apollo, 
the sun, or solar light §, one of whose 
distinguishing titles was || Kagvesos or 
Carnéan, from Heb. pp. “10 is very re- 


* The eloquent Jer. Tuylor, in his: Holy Dying, 
Ρ. 17, describes the rising sun as peeping over the 
eastern hills, thrusting out his golden horns, &c. 

+ See under 299 IL. 

Ζ Thus Horace, lib. iii. ode 21, lin. 18, speaking 
of wine, 

Addis cornua pauperi. 


Thou givest horns (strength, power, courage, con- 
fidence) to the poor. 


So Ovid, De Art. Amand. lib. i. 
Tune pauper cornua sumit. 
Homer of Achilles, Τ|.. ii. lin. 861. 
Τρωας κεραΐζε. 
He pushed with horns (force) the Trojans. 


Comp. Il. ν. lin. 557; 1]. xvi. lin. 830; Herodo’. 
lib. i, cap. 159. 1K. xxii, 11. Mica iv, 13, Zech, 
i. 18, 19, 21. 

§ The reader may meet with further satisfaction 
on this subject in Mr. Holloway’s Originals, vel. ii. 
p. 163, &c. in the Appendix to Mr. Merrick’s Ser- 
mon on the Parable of the Vinevard, and in Mr. 
Cutcott’s Sermons, p. 297, Note. See also Greek 
and Jeng. Lexicon under Κορεννυ μι." 

|| Callimach. Hymn. in Apoll, lin, 71, 72, 80, : 

SS 
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markable in this view, that’Callimachus, | 


in his Hymn to Apollo, lin. 62, 3, says, 
that Deity did himself build an altar of 
Horns, foundation, sides, and all, 


Aciuaro μεν KEPAESSIN εδεθλια ante Se βωμον 
Ex KEPAQN, KEPAOT δὲ σεριξ ὑπεξαλλετο Tom 


XBSe 


But to return to the Scriptures. The 
brazen altar of burnt-offerings was to 
have four horns made out of it upon the 
Sour corners thereof, Exod. xxvii. 2, 8 ; 
to signify, I apprehend, the power of 
Christ as the Divine Light, and the ef- 
ficacy of his atoning sacrifice extending to 
all the four corners or quarters of the 
world. Thus also the golden altar of zn- 
cense was to have horns, Exod. xxx. 2, to 
denote the extensive efficacy of the Dz- 
vine Redeemer’s intercession. The ido- 
laters likewise had horns to their altars, 
Jer. xvii. 1. Amos ili. 14. 

It has been supposed from Ps. exviii. 27, 
that it was customary, though not men- 
tioned in the law, to bind the sacrifical 
victim fo the horns of the altar. But 
will the Heb. 1» express 0815} Had this 
been meant, would not the particle dss 
or > have been used? And does not the 
Hebrew phrase rather mean, Bind the 
sacrifice with cords, even at or near the 
horns of the altar, so as to be ready for 
sacrificing ? 

In 1 K.i. 50, Adonijah, after his rebellion 
against Solomon, caught hold on the horns 
of the altar; which was begging mercy 
for Christ’s sake ; and accordingly he, for 
his past offences, found mercy. So those 
who at first opposed Christ, yet were par- 
doned on their repentance. But when 
Joab the murderer took refuge at the al- 
tar, 1 K. ii. 28, Solomon ordered him to 
be put to death (see ver.29—34), agree- 
ably to his father David’s wise and just 
directions, ver. 5, 6, and to the express 
command of the law, Exod. xxi. 14; 
only that he so far complied with Joab’s 
request, that he suffered him to be exe- 
cuted at the altar, instead of being taken 
Jrom it, as he should regularly have been. 
(Comp. 2 Kings xi, 15.) From Exod. 
xxi. 14, however, it is plain, that the 
altar of Jehovah was an allowed sanc- 
tuary to offenders in certain cases. And 
in like manner the temples, statues, and 
particularly the altars of the gods, among 
the Greeks, had the privilege of protect- 
ing offenders-who filed to them. This 





custom is said to have been introduced 
among them by Cadmus the Phenician*. 
ILI. pw map Horns of tooth, i.e. the tusks 
of the elephant, which resemble teeth, by 
shooting out of the mouth, and are like 
horns in their texture and Ὁ size, and in 
the use which the animal makes of them 
in goring his adversaries, and tearing up 
trees, &c. Accordingly several of the 
ancients have expressly called these tusks 
horns, particularly Varro De Ling. Lat. 
lib. vi. says of them, Quos dentes multé 
dicunt, sunt cornua, What many people 
call teeth are horns t. occ. Ezek, xxvii- 
15; where the LXX render the two Heb. 
words by Odovras ελεφαντινες, Elephant’s 
or ivory teeth; so Vulg. Dentes eburneos. 
Every one almost knows that zvory is the 
substance of the tecth or tusks abeve- 
mentioned. The Targum however in 
Ezek. separates Mp and ;w explaining 
the former word by p>» prip horns of 
the rock goats, the latter by 57 yu" and 


elephant’s teeth. Compare Michaelis, Geo-. 


graph. Heb. Ext. Pars i. p. 204, and Bp. 
Newcome on Ezek. 

IV. Chald. As a N. pop, emphat. sap, 
plur. pp, emphat. #297 4 horn. See 
Dan. vii. 7, 8, 11. Also, A cornet, a 
musical instrument of horn. occ. Dan. iii. 
3; 7, 10,45; 

Der. Gr. Κεραυνὸς Lightning, Κερᾶς a 
horn. Lat. Cornu, Eng. a horn, cornet, 
corner. Eng. A crown. Gr. Κορώνη, the 
curvature at the ends of a bow or at the 
stern of a ship; Lat. § corona, whence 
coronation, coronet, coronal. Greek κοι- 
pavos, a prince, ruler. Celtic or Gaulish 
karnon ||, a trumpet. 


* See Homer, Odyss. xxii. lin. 334 ; Virgil, Ain. ii. 
lin. 523, 550; Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, 
vol. 1. book ii. ch. ii. at the end ; Cornelius Nepos’s 
Life of Pausanias, ch. ive and Note 4, in the Va- 
riorum edition, p. 82; and ch. iv. note 1, p. 84; 
Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. cap. 60, &c.; and Wetstein on 
Mat. xxiii. 35. 

_ t They are sometimes nine (Paris) feet Jong, as 
thick as a man’s thigh, and weigh ninety (Paris) 
pounds. See Buffon’s Nat. Hist. tom. ix. p. 308, 
Note. } 

+ See Bochart, vol. 11, 251, 253. 

ὁ Virgil, Ain. xii. lin. 162, &c. says of king Lati- 
nus, who was feigned to be the grandson of Apollo, 


Cui tempora circum 
Aurati bis sew radii fulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi specimen 


-----.---- 





Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of day. 
DRYDEN. 


|| Kapyov, τὴν Σαλπγγω Γαλάται. Hesycnrus. 
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- Kernaw, plur. of corn a horn, on account 
‘ of its many promontories, which shoot 
into the sea like horns, and by the Sax- 
ons Cornwall, i. e. the country of Corn 
or Kernaw, inhabited by Gauls or Bri- 
~ tons. See Camden's Britannia by Gibson, 

' p. 2, 18, edit. 1695. 

Dip | 

I. To bend, stoop. oce. Isa. xlvi. 1,2; where 
it is joined with »2 to bow, as a word 
of similar import. 

If. As a N. mase. plur. 9") Ὁ» Hooks, 
taches, or clasps, from their curve form. 
Exod. xxvi. 6, & al. freq. . 

Der. French crochu, Eng. crouch, crotch, 
crotchet, and perhaps crook and crooked. 


Bas) 

| In Kal, To rend or rent. In Niph. To be 
rent. It is applied to rending or tearing 
of clothes *. Gen. xxxvii. 29, & al. freq. 
comp. Joel ii, 13.—to tearing a person 

“by stripes, Ps. xxxv: 15. Comp. Isa. 1.6. 

—to rending or wresting a kingdom, or 

- people, from a king, 1 Sam. xv. 28, 2 K. 
“xvii. 21, & al.—to vending an altar, 1 K. 
xiii. 3, 5.— to rending or dividing the 

~ heavens, Isa. Ixiv. 1, as by the divine ap- 
pearances in sudden intolerable light and 
splendour. Comp. Mark i. 10, and Greek 
and Eng. Lexicon under 2XIZQ I.—to 

_ the pendlity or apparently enlarging the 
eyes with black lead, Jer. iv. 30. (comp. 
under ‘7 [I.)—to cutting out windows 
in a wall, Jer. xxii. 14, As a N. masc. 
-plur. ἘΣ Ρ Preces rent, rents, rags. 1 K. 
‘xi. 30. Prov. xxiii. 21, & al. 

Der. To crack. Also French crever, whence 
Eng. crevice. 

yop ὲ 

To move, agitate. 

I. To move, agitate, the lips, as persons 
muttering in deep thought. occ. Proy. 
xvi. 30. 

II. To move, wink, or twinkle, as the eyes. 
So the LXX by diaveow and evveuw, and 
Vulg. by annuo. occ. Ps. xxxy. 19. Proy. 
vi. 13. x. 10. Comp. Ecclus. xxvii. 22. 

ΠῚ, As a N. Ὁ» Agitation, violent motion, 
or rather, perhaps, A species of insect, the 
* This was an usual custom in grief, not only 

among the Hebrews, but among other eastern na- 

tions. See Xenophon’s Cyroped. lib. iii: p, 134, 

edit. Hutchinson, 8vo. and Not. 1; Ovid. Epist. 

Heroid. vi. lin. 27. xii, lin. 153. xv. lin, 129; 

Metam. lib. v. lin. 398 ; Fast. lib. iv. lin. 442; Vir- 

gil, En. v. lin. 685. The Romans had the same 

custom, see Suetonius in Julio, cap. 33; in Nerone, 

cap. 42, ety a 
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ornwall, by the British inhabitants called} 





wp 
cestros, brize, breeze, or gad-fly, of which 
Virgil, Georg. iii. lin. 149, 150 (where 
see Martyn’s curious and learned Notes),. 
Asper, acerba sonans, quo tota exterrita sylvis _ 
Diffugiunt armenta Sa 
At whose dread whiz, the trembling herds 
alarm’d 
Wildly disperse. 
So before him Homer, describing men flee- 
amg in terrour, Odyss. xxii. lin. 229, ἄς. 





‘Or δ᾽ ἐφεθοντο xara μεγαρογ, Boss ὡς ἀγελαιαι, 
Tag μεν τ᾽ αιολος οἰφτρος ἐφορμηθεις edovncer, 
Ὡρῃ εν εἰἀρινὴ ; 


oce. Jer. xlvi. 20; where Egypt is repre- 
sented under the image of a heifer, and 
in the next verse her auxiliaries under 
that of bullocks, who also are said to be 
turned back, and fled away together. The 
Vulg. renders ΚῪΡ in this passage by sti- 
mulator the stinger. Comp. Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. on Hos. iv. 16. 

IV. In Kal, 70 be moved, agitated, formed 
by agitation, kneaded. occ. Job xxxiii. 6, 
vip Lam kneaded from the clay, even I. 
It appears an allusion to the potters 
kneading their clay and preparing it for 
use. Comp. Isa. lxiv. 8. Jer. xviii. 1—6. 

V, Chald. As a N. masce. plur. in Reg. 
whip Accusations. It seems to have de- 
rived this meaning from those significant 
t vods and winks by which men may 
slander their neighbours without utter- 
ing a word. (Comp. Prov. vi. 13. x. 10.) 
oce. Dan. iii. 8. vi. 24; in both which 
passages it is joined with the V. box, 
which, as it frequently signifies to eat, 
has driven the Lexicon-writers and Com- 
mentators; who adhere to this sense,.to 
a very forced, not to say absurd, inter- 
pretation: but as L’Empereur well in- 
timates on Dan. iii. 8, (see Pole Synops. 
in loc.) the Chaldee 2s hath certainly 
another sense much better suited to these 
passages; for in the Targum on Joel iii. 
9, or 14, 52% answers to the Heb. snp 
proclaim, and on Ps. civ. 21, to.the Heb. 
usw roar; and therefore in Dan. >ox 

- wp may be best translated to speak 
aloud, or proclaim, accusations, 

wp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. the Vulg. how- 
ever has, in two passages, Exod, xxvi, 
26. xxxvi. 31, rendered it verbally ; wp 
ad continendas, tabulas, to hold fast the 


+ The shrug, the hum, the ha; those. petty brands 
That calumny doth use 
Suaxesp. Winter’s Tale, act ii. sc. 1. 
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boards. In Chaldee the Verb signifies to 
coagulate, congeal, condense, as Dp like- 
wise does in Arabic, and the Syriac uses 
swop as a N. for contignation. Theidea 
therefore of the Heb. wip seems to be, 
To compact, compinge, or fasten together. 
As a N. wip A board or plank so com- 
pacted. Exod. xxvi. 15, 16, ἃ al. freq. 
fn Ezek. xxvii. 6, it seems particularly 

_ to denote the board or bench on which the 
rowers sat. So Vulg. transtra. 

Dex. Latin crassus, whence Eng. crass, 
incrassale, &c. French graisse, whence 
grease, greasy, French gros, whence 

Eng. gross, engross,-&e. Latin cresco, 
whence crescent, excrescence, increase. 
Also Eng. coarse. Lat. crusta, properly a 


piece of ice frozen, whence Eng. crust.| 


Perhaps Eng. cross, and Lat. crux, whence 
(let the Christian remark!) crucio, ex- 
crucio, ἅτε. to torment, and Eng. excru- 
ciate; from-crux and figo to fix, the Lat. 
crucifigo, crucifixio, &c. and Eng. erucify, 
Crucifixion. 

wp 

I. To collect, as it were, one by one, to ga- 
ther together. So Symmachus συλλεγηῖο, 
and Vulg. congregamini. oce. Zeph. ii. 1. 
Comp. Joel ii. 15, 16. Hence French 
choistr, and Eng. choose, choice. 

11. As aN. wp Stubdle, which is thus col- 
lected. Exod. v. 12, & al. freq. 

On Obad. yer. 18. Nah. i. 10, and such 
like passages, see Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 145. 

wwp In Kal and Hiph. 70 pick up or col- 
lect, as it were, one by one, as sticks. occ. 
Num. xy. 32, 33. 1K. xvii. 10, 12.—as 
stubble. occ. Exod. v. 12. In Hith. To 
gather themselves together. occ. Zeph. ii. 
1; where LXX συνάχθητε be ye gathered 
together, and Vulg. convenite meet, con- 
vene. 

wpwp See under mwp. 

NWP 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but seems to 
have nearly the same ideal meaning as 
τ to stiffen, or the like. Thus v2 
and Ma, ΝΠ and 72n; 8\n and AHN 
are related respectively to each other in 
sense as well as in sound. Comp. also 
mwpp under mwp IV.. 

As aN. mase. plur. ἘΞ ΖΡ Cucumbers, so 
named from their cooling and incrassating 
qualities, by which they frequently, in 
our country at least, occasion dangerous 
viscidities of blood to those who incau- 
tiously indulge in them. 
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So LXX Σι- 


Twp—awp 


xvas, and Vulg. Cucumeres. occ. Nun. 
xi.5. ‘ Maillet, in describing the vege- 
tables which the [modern] Egyptians use 
for food, tells us that melons, cucumbers, 
and onions are the most common *.”” 
And. Celsius Hierobot. and Alpinus Me- 
dicin. Egypt. lib.i. cap. 10, describes the 
Egyptian cucumbers as more agreeable to 
the taste, and of more easy digestion than 
the European, “ Gustui sunt dulciores, 
atqueconcoctu faciliores.”’ Alpinus. Comp. 
Scheuchzer Physica Sacra on Num, xi. 9. 
wp ᾿ 
In Kal and Hiph. To hearken, attend, lis- 
ten. It properly denotes the gesture of 
persons in attention, To incline, as the 
ear, Aurem intendere. See Isa. xxi. 7. 
xxxil, 3. I Sam. xv. 22. 2 Chron. vi. 40. 
vii. 15. Ps. x. 17. Prov. ii. 2. Neh, 1. 
6,11. As aN. 2p A listening, atten- 
tion. Isa, xxi. 7. 
nwp 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
I. In Kal, To be stiff, tough, rigid, stub- 
born, hard. In Hiph. The same. Also, 
To stiffen, make stiff, &c. As a N. wp, 
plur. crwp, Stiff, hard, ἕο. . The word 
is applied, by a figure taken from refrac- 
tory oxen (comp, under FAY IV.) to the 
stiffness of the neck, Exod, xxxii. 9, & 
al. freq.—to beaten gold, on account of 
its greater toughness, Exod. xxv. 18, & al. 
—to the force of wind, Isa. xxvii. 8— 
to the stiffness of the palm-tree, Jer.x. 5. 
—to hardness or difficulty of a woman's 
labour, Gen. xxxv. 16, 17.—to steadi- 
ness of face, impudence, Ezek. ii. 4.—to 
difficulty of breathing, as of persons in 
grief, | Sam. i. 15 +.—to rough, resolute, 
or peremptory speech, Gen. xlii. 7, 30.— 
to implacable anger, Gen. xlix. 7.—to 
hard slavery, Exod. i. 14. Comp. Job 
xxx. 25. Isa. viii. 21.—to hardness or 
stubbornness of-heart, Exod. vii. 3. xiii. 
15. Ezek. iii. 7, & al. Comp. Deut. ii. 
30. As a N. wp Stubbornness. occ. 
Deut. ix. 27. 


bly, Broad, shallow vessels of beaten me- 
tal. occ. Exod. xxv. 29, xxxvii. 16. 
Num. iv. 7. 1 Chron. xxviii. 17. The 
Lexicon-writers, following the Rabbins 
and their pointing, make a distinct Root 
of this word. But why should not mwp 


* Hurmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 333. Comp. 
Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 386; Bp. 
Lowth on Isa. i, 8. 

+ Comp. Mr. Merrick’s Annot. on Ps, x!. δ. 





If. As aN. fem. plur. mwp, most proba- - 








aii 


Se 
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have the same ideal meaning, Exodus 
Xxxvii. 16, as Mwpn has the very next 
verse (comp. Exod. xxv. 29, with ver. 
31), and so denote vessels made of beaten 
gold, as the cherubim and candlestick 
also were? The use of these niwp (as 
well as that of the npn, Exod. xxv. 29.) 
is expressed, Exod. xxxvii. 16. Num. iv. 
7, to be for 192 Libation; accordingly the 
LXX have constantly rendered mwp by 
Σπονδεια Libation-vessels. Isa. xxvii. 1, 

-  Well-tempered.” Bp. Lowth. 

LIT. Isaiah, ch. iii, 24, speaking of the dress 
of the Jewish women,opposesnwpn nwyn 
to mm p Baldness. It is manifest there- 
fore that those words must in some way 
or other relate to their head-dress or hair. 
The LXX render them by re κοσμδ τῆς 
κεφαλῆς τῷ χρυσιδ the golden ornament 
of their head, the Vulg. by crispanti crine 
curled or wreathed hair ; and this latter 
version, I apprehend, comes nearest to 
their meaning. The Heb. words nwyn 
ΣΡ literally express stiffened work, 
and the ladies in the East to this day 
stiffen, i. e. braid or plait their hair, so 
as to make it stiff, with ribands. Thus 
Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 228, of the Moorish 
ladies in Barbary: “ They all affect to 
have their hair—hanging down to the 
ground, which after they have collected 
into one lock they bind and plait it with 
ribands, a piece of finery disapproved of 
by the apostle, 1 Pet. iii. 3*. Where 
nature has been less liberal in this orna- 
ment, there the defect is supplied by art, 
and foreign hair is procured to be znter- 
woven with the natural.” And to this 
latter circumstance perhaps Isaiah, ch. 
iii. 24, particularly alluded. But how- 
ever this be, Lady M. W. Montague, 
letter xxix. vol. ii. p. 15, describing the 
dress of the Turkish ladies, says, “‘ The 
hair hangs at its full length behind, 
divided into tresses braided with pearl or 
ribbon, which is always in great quantity. 
I never saw in my life so many fine heads 
of hair. In one lady’s 1 have counted 

_ @ hundred and ten of the tresses, all na- 
tural.” Comp. Judithx.3. Luke vii. 38. 
John xi. 2. xii. 3. Rev.ix. 8. 

IV. As.a N. nwpn A place or garden of 
.cucumbers, from their cooling, incrassating 
quality. Comp. under xwp above. So 


* In Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 132. tab. xxiii. 
45, 47, the reader may see the heads of two eastern 
women represented with their hair platted in several 
tresses, 
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ywp—nwp 


LXX Tinvyparw, and Vulg. Cucumerario. 
occ. Isa. i. 8. Comp. under [Ὁ I. 

wpwp Occurs not as a V. in Heb. in this 
reduplicate form, but 

I. Asa N. fem. ρίαν, nwpwp The scales of 
a fish, from their rigidity or stiffness. 
Lev. xi. 9, & al. 

II. As aN. masc, plur. Owpwp The me- 
talline scales of a coat of mail. occ. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 5. Comp. under pwn. 

Der. Lat. Caseus, Eng. Cheese, formed by 


coagulation. Also, w& being prefixed, 
squeeze. Qu? 
nwp : 


[Ὁ seems of nearly the same, but of mere 
intense signification than nwp. In Hiph. 
To stiffen, harden, as the heart. oce. Isa. 
Ixiii. 17. So LXX εσκληρυνᾶς, and 
Vulg. indurasti. Also, To treat hardly 
or cruelly. occ. Job xxxix. 16. So LXX 
ἀπεσκλήρυνε, and Vulg. duratur ad—zs 
hardened towards.x—Comp. under ΤῚΣ 
VIII. Shaw's Travels, p. 452, and 

. Scott's Note on Job. 

ὉΩΡ 

I. Occurs not as a V. but as a N. pwp 
Truth, rectitude, integrity, purity. occ. 
Ps. lx. 6. Proy. xxii. 21. 

Chald. nwp and wiwp The same. occ. 
Dan. ii. 47. iv. 84. 

If. As aN. fem. nuwp A lamb or sheep. 
Thus the. Chaldee Targum, LXX, and 
Vulg. render it in the only three passages 
wherein it occurs, namely, Gen. xxxiii. 
19. Josh. xxiv. 32. Jeb xlii. 11. But 
it is plain from a comparison of Gen. 
xxxlil. 19, with Acts vii. 16, that the 
word denotes some money or coin, which 
might be so called, either from its being 
true, genuine, or sterling as we speak, or 
from its being stamped with the fgure 
of alamb or sheep, to intimate that Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world, and being without blemish and with - 
‘out spot, verily was fore-ordained as the 
Redeemer, before the foundation of the 
world. See John i. 29. 1 Pet. i. 18, 20; 
whence we may see the reason why the 
coin was not called by any of the com- 
mon Heb. names of a amb or sheep, but 
rather by a name which describes what 
those creatures are typically, namely, 
pure, harmless t. 


t For further satisfaction on this subject see 
Bochart, vol. ii. 433, &c.; Leigh’s Critica Sacra ; 
Dr. Hodges’s Elihu, p. 223, 4to, edit.; Robertson’s 
Clavis Pentateuchi, p.574; aud Vussius, Etymol, Lat, 
in Pecunia. : 


Pwp—Wwp 

Derr. Lat. Castus, Eng. Chaste, Chastity. 

_ Also perhaps A cosset, ““ ἃ lamb brought 
up without the dam.” Johnson’s Dict. 

wp 7 

I. To bind, bind about. Gen. xxxviii. 28. 
Deut. vi. 8, ἃ al. In Niph. 70 be 
bound, bound up, as the life or soul of one 
person in that of another. Gen. xliv. 30. 
1 Sam. xviii. 1. Also, To be joined close, 
compacted, as a wall. Neh. iv. 6. Asa 
N. mase. plur. owp Bands, head-bands. 
occ. Isa. iii. 20. Jer. ii. 32. I once su- 
spected that these tonwp might mean 
such “ handkerchiefs of crape, gauze, 
silk, or painted linen, as are bound close 
over the sarmah, and falling afterwards 
carelessly upon the favourite lock of hair, 
complete the head-dress of the Moorish 
ladies.’ (Shaw’s Travels, p. 239.) or 
else, such rich embroidered handkerchiefs 
as the Turkish ladies use to bind on their 
Talpocks*; but as “wp in the plural 
are in Jer. ii. 32; mentioned as used b 
one woman, I rather apprehend they de- 
note the ribands with which they braided 
their hair, of which see under mtwp III. 

II. As Participles or participial Ns. wp 
(masc. plur.) and Miwpn (fem. plur.) 
joined with xx Sheep, denote the strong- 
er kind, whose bodies are more, firm and 
compact, * well knit together, tight made.” 
Bate. occ. Gen. xxx. 41, 42. 

ΠῚ. In Kal and Hith. Zo band together, 
conspire, form a conspiracy. 1 Sam. xxii. 
8, 13. 1 K. xv. 27. 2 Chron, xxiv. 21, 
24, 26, ἃ al. freq. As a N. wp A 
banding together, a conspiracy, or confe- 
deracy. 2K. xi, 14. xii. 20. Isa. viii. 12, 
& al. 

nw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but 

I. As aN. fem. nwp, plur. ninwp, 4 bow 
to shoot with. Gen. xxi. 16, xlix. 24. 2 
Chron. xxiv. 14, & al. freq. 

As to the import of nwp in 2 Sam. i. 18, 
considering the context in which it 
stands, I concur with the opinion of Bp. 
Lowth, and other learned men +, that it 
is used as the ditle of the following Elegy; 
so named either in memory of the de- 
structive effect of the enemies’ bows (see 
1 Sam. xxxi.3.) orfrom the bow of Jona- 
than peculiarly mentioned in the Elegy 
itself, ver. 22. 


_ * See Lady W. M. Montague, letter xxix. vol. ii. 
. 14. 


t See Lowth, Prxlect. xxiii. Note, p. 307, edit. 
Oxon. or p. 470, edit. Gotting. 
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2 Sam. i. 22, may, at first sight, seem ‘an 
instance where nwp is construed as aN. 

τ masc. but in this text I apprehend the V. 
yw), though really referring to the N. 
nwp, yet by an Hebraism agrees with the 
latter N. jn, as the Participle nn, 
not with nwp, but with to23, 1 Sam. 
ii. 4. Comp. Gen. iv. 10, Eccles. x./1, 
and under sn II. ἀκόμη 

The Lexicons in general make this a di- 
stinct Root, but the N. may be considered 
as a derivative from Mwp to be stiff, tough, 
which affords a good’ descriptive name 
for a bow. In the Chaldee Targom, 
however, it is used in Kal and Aphel for 
shooting or casting with a bow. Ezek. 
xxi. 21. Isa. xxxvii. 38, 2K. xix. 32. 
See Castell. 

Il. The rainbow, from its, form. Gen. ix. 13, 
& al. freq. <* After the universal deluge 
the rainbow was appointed by God as a 
token of the ΤΡῚΣ or purifier, whom he 
would raise.up, and was given as a sign 
to Noah and his descendants, that God 
would no more cut off all flesh, nor de- 
stroy the earth, as he had done, by the 

waters of a flood. See Gen. ix. 11—17.” 
The whole race of mankind then being 
so deeply interested in this divine decla- 
ration, it might be expected that some 
tradition of the mystical signification of 
such an important emblem would be long 
preserved among even the idolatrous 
descendants of Noah. .Nor need we be 
surprised to find Homer, with remark- 
able conformity to the Scripture account, 

Gen. ix. 13, speaking of the rainbow 

which Jove hath set in the cloud, a sign 

to men, 





‘Ag Te Κρονίων . : 
EN NE@Ei STHPIEE, TEPAS μερόπων ANOPOTQN, 
IL. xi. lin. oii 28. 


‘<The ancient Greeks who preceded that 
poet, seem plainly to have aimed at its 
emblematical signification, _when they 
called it ΤΡῚΣ, an easy derivative from 
the Heb. nt to teach, shews or if with 
Eustathius on Ml. iii. we derive Tess from 
the Greek verb cigw to tell, carry a mes= 
sage, its ideal meaning will still be the 
same. In some passages Homer, as well 
as the succeeding poets, both Greek and 
Latin, makes Jrzs a goddess, and the mes- 
senger of Jupiter or Juno: a fancy this, 
which seems to have sprung partly from 
the radical signification of the name, as 
just explained, partly from a confused 




















NPP 
tradition of the sacred emblematic import 
of the rainbow, and partly from an allego- 
rical manner of expressing that it in- 
timates to us the state or condition of the 
air, and the changes of the weather. 
Comp. Il. xvii. lin. 548, 9.” 

Tris, or the Rainbow, was worshipped or 
regarded as a goddess, not only by the 
Greeks and Romans *, but also by the 
inhabitants of Peru + in South America, 
when the Spaniards came thither. But 
‘to return to the Scriptures.—As the bow 


a 
“ 


or light in the cloud t wonderfully re-|_ 


Jracted into all its variety of colours was, 
in its original institution, a token of 
God's mercy in Christ, or, more strictly 
speaking, of Christ, the real Purifier and 
true Light, we see with what. propriety 
the throne of God in Ezek. i. 28, and in 
Rey. iv. 3, is surrounded with the rain- 
bow; and likewise how properly one of 
the divine Persons is represented with a 
rainbow upon his head, Rev. x. 1. See 
Vitringa on both texts in Rev. §” 





PLURILITERALS in p. 


ppp Fr 

From ἡ» Vomit (the x being dropt, as in the 
V. »p, Jer. xxv. 27, which see under sp) 
and \>p Vileness. As a N.pdp»p: Vile or 
shameful vomit. So the Vulg. Vomitus 
ignominiz. occ, Hab. ii. 16. Comp.. Isa. 
xix. 14. xxviii. 7, 8. In Hab. six of Dr. 


* Comp. Spence’s Polymetis, dial. xiii. p.213. 
fF “Ils (les Peruviens) rendoient de grands hon- 
neurs &U’Arceen-ciel, tant pour les beautés de ses 
couleurs, que parce qu’elles venoient du Soleil, et ce 
fut pour cette raison que les Incas la prirent pour 
Teur devise.” L?Abbé Lamberti, tom. iii. Comp. 
ine De Orig. εἰ Prog. Idol. lib. iii. cap. 13, ad 
ne 
¢ The fanciful Greeks made Iris the daughter of 
Thaumas, δια ro ϑαυμασαι ταυΐην [τες ἀνθρωπες} be- 
cause men admired or wondered at her. Plutarch De 
Placit. Philos. lib. iii. cap. 5. So Cotta the Acade- 
mician in Cicero De Nat. Deor, lib. iii, cap. 20, says 
of the rainbow, Ob eam causam, quia speciem habcat 
admirabilem, Thaumante dicitur natus. 
§ Greek and Eng. Lexicon, under ΤΡΙΣ, 
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YP p—D Wp 

Kennicott’s Codices read p>p ῬῚ in two 

words, 

bin’p Chald. 

AsaN.A musical instrument of the stringed 

kind, a harp. So the LXX Kibaga, and 

Vulg. Cithara. occ. Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. 

**It seems to be denominated ὉΠ» from 

the citron-tree, the product of Armenia, 

Media, and Persia, of whose wood it was 

made. And that tree might take its 

name from the rocky ground on which it ἢ 

flourished, for np signifies a rock in 

Chaldee. Prov. xxx. 26.’ See Bp. 

Chandler's Vindication of Defence of 

Christianity, ch. i. p. 80. Hence Gr. 

Kibapa, Lat. Cithara, Ital. Chitarra, 

French Guitarre, and Eng. Guitar. 

ἘΞῚῚΡ 

As ἃ N. 1p, plur. mo ἽΡ, and nop, 
A hatchet or ax. occ. Jud. ix. 48. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 20, 21. Ps. Ixxiy. 5. Jer. xliv. 22. 
The word seems a compound of Mp to 
meet, light poms or of ΠΡ (Chald.) zo 
Ree abrade, and 10 to ia lay level 
with the ground, for the ax, by impact, 
abrasion, or chipping, levels what it is 
applied to ||. 

bop ᾿ 

From 1p to meet, and dp to raise or make 
a road or way. As ἃ N. masc. plur. in 
Reg. *%op The soles or bottoms of the 
Jeet, which meet or strike against the road 
or way. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 37. Psal. xviii. 
37; where LXX τὰ iyvy ws, and Vulg. 
vestigia mea, the soles of my feet. 

»pP | 

As ἃ N. from Mp to join, contignate, and 
yp to expand, extend. A pavement or 
floor, that is, an extended surface consist- 
ing of several planks or stones joined to- 
gether. Num. vy. 17. 1 K. vii. 7, vprpn 
ypopn iv From the floor to the ceiling, 
i.e. such another extended surface of 
boards joined. Comp. under 75d II. and 
866 Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

The bottom of the sea is expressed by this 

word, Amos ix. 3. Might not this lead 

to some curious inquiries ? 


|| See Virgil, En. ii. lin. 626, &c. 
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Ts ui 

With a radical, but.mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, Τὸ 866, look, look at, in whatever 
manner. Gen. i..4, vi..2. Prov. xxiii. 31, 

. & al. freq. On Job xxxi. 16. Deut. iv. 
19, see Leland’s Advantage and Neces- 
sity of the Christian Revelation, part i. 
ch. xx. p. 418, 8vo. edit. It is construed 
either transitively, or with the particle 
ds, Isa. o xvii. 7.5, Gen. xxix. 32. 
1 Sam. vi. 19.—or 5 following, Psal. 
Ixiv. 6. In Niph. 70 be seen, appear. 
Gen, i. 9. ix. 14.°xii. 7, & al. freq. In 
Hiph. To cause to see, to shew. Gen. 
xlvili. 1]. Exod. xxvii. 8. Deut. ν. 24, 
ἃ al. freq. In Hith. To see, or look. at, 


one another. Gen. xliii. 1, 2 K. xiv. 8, 11. 


As a N. x) Appearance, aspect. 1 Sam. 
xvi. 12, As a N. fem. plur, nx Seely, 
comely, of good aspect. Vulg. speciosissi- 
mas the most beautiful. occ. Esth. ii. 9. 
As Ns. ΠῚ Aspect, look. Gen. xii. 11. 
xxiv. 16. Also, 4 vision. Gen. xlvi. 2. 
Num. xii, 6, & al.) ᾿Ξ. Appearance, 
countenance, look, sight. See Job ΧΙ, 1, 
or 9. Cant. ii..14. Eccles. xi. 9. 

11, To see mentally, to understand, percewe, 
experience, whether in reality, see*Gen. 
ii. 19. xxiv. 28. xxxix. 3. xlii. 1. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 17. Eccles. i. 16. ii. 1, & al. (comp. 
Eccles. ix. 9.)—or in imagination, Gen. 

ii. 6. Exod. xxxii. 1. da» 

Ill. As a N. "νὴ A mirror, a looking-glass. 
oce. Job xxxvii. 18, Hast thou with him 
spread out the conflicting ethers (which 
are) strongly resplendent (for so,1 think, 
Din must here signify) as a molten 
(metalline) mirror? This simile is beau- 
tifully descriptive of the unsullied clear- 
ness and dazzling splendour of an eastern 
sky in summer. See Scott on the place. 
Nah. iii. 6, And I will make thee "Ὁ as 
a mirror, i.e. to other nations, that in 
thy punishment they may see what they 
are to expect, if guilty of the like 
crimes. To this purpose the LXX ὡς 
τσαραδειγμα, andthe Vulg. in exemplun, 


| es pine 

Jor an example. As a N. fem. plur. 
msn Mirrors. occ. Exod. xxxviii. 8; 
from which passage, as well as from Job 
Xxxvil. 18, it is evident that the eastern 
mirrors were anciently made of metal *, 
and so they are to this day t.. And fur- 

ther to illustrate Exod. xxxviii. 8, we 
may observe from Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
p. 241, that looking-glasses are still part 
of the dress of the Moorish women in 
Barbary, that they hang them ¢onstant- 
ly upon their breasts, and do not lay them 
aside, even in the midst of their most 
laborious employments. _ 

IV. As a N. m5 A species of unclean bird, 
of the hawk or vulture kind, so called 
from its sharp sight. (Comp. Job xxviii: 
7.) occ. Deut. xiv. 13; where the LXX. 
Toure the vulture... ice weeds 

V. As aN. nso Lev. i.-16. See; under 
aso TID. ἘΠ 

Der. 4 ray, Latin radius, whence radiate, 
radiant, irradiate, &c.. Also, Mirror, 
Qu? ᾿ 

CONDI. τὴν τ tip alm 

I. To be raised up, exalted, elevated. occ. 
Zech. xiy. 10. So Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion ὑψωθησεται, and Vulg. 
exaltabitur. As a Participle or partici- 
pial N. fem. plur. mos High, exalted. 
occ. Proy. xxiv. 7. So Vulg. excelsa. 
This Root seems nearly related (0 ἘΞ, 
as bay to by, top to top. . . 

II. As aN. tod and (Ps. xcii. 11.) tos, 
plur.. toms, The name of an horned 
animal, Deut. xxxiii, 17. Ps. xcii. L1 5. re- 
markable for his strength, Num. xxiii. 22 ; 
and of the Jeeve kind, with which he is 
mentioned, Deut. xxxiii. 17. Ps. xxix. 6. 
* So Callimachus Hymn.in Lavacr. Pall, lin. 21, 

describes Venus as 

—— διαυγεα χαλκὸν ελοισο, 

taking the shining brass. 

i. δ. to adjust her hair. 
+See Sir John Chardin’s Trayels, vol. ii. 279; 

Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i, book vi. ch. ii. 

Ρ. 353, edit. Edinburgh; and Agreement of Customs 

between East-Indians and Jews, art. xv. 





—_ 
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“Isa. xxxiv. 7. In short, the name seems 
to denote the wild bull, so called from 
his height and size, in comparison with 
the tame. The above-cited are all the 
assages wherein this N. occurs ; and the 
XX constantly render it μονοκερώς the 
unicorn, except in Isa, xxxiv. 7, where 
they have αδροι the big or mighty ones. 
But that it cannot possibly mean an uni- 
corn (if indeed there ever existed such 
an animal as that is usually described to 
be), is evident from Deut. xxxiii. 17, 
where it is said of Joseph, Ὁ) His horns 
(are) 3p the horns of a Osh, DTA with 
them he shall push the people (to) the ends 
of the earth, tom and these (two horns 
namely, are)theten thousands of Ephraim, 
and the thousands of Manasseh, i.e. the 

ες two tribes which sprang from Joseph. 
The Vulg. in Ps. xxix. 6. xcii. 11. Isa. 
xxxiv. 7, renders it after the LXX by 
unicornis, but-in Num. xxiii. 22. Deut. 
τ xxxili. 17, by rhinocerotis the rhinoceros. 
Several learned men, and among the 
rest Scheuchzer, embrace this latter in- 
terpretation. But first, though it is cer- 


' tain that some rhinoceroses have * two) . 


horns, yet many of them have but one, 
-and this being placed on the nose, and 
bended back towards the forehead, is not 
formed for pushing (N33) but for ripping 
up the trunks or bodies of the more soft 
and succulent trees, and reducing them 
into a kind of laths, which constitute a 
part of the animal’s food Ὁ. It is incon- 
sistent therefore with the import of 
Deut. xxxiii..17, to explain Os) by the 
rhinoceros. 2dly, Notwithstanding the 
remarks of Scheuchzer, Num. xxiii. 22, 
there seems no sufficient reason to think 
that the rhinoceros, which is a native t 
only of the southern regions of Asia and 
Africa, was so muchas known to the 
Israelites in the days of Moses, or even 
of David. «00. δ . 

Hence Eng. A ram. Qu? 

I apprehend with the learned Bochart, and 
others, that 0%, which occurs Job xxxix. 
9, 10; and plur. D5, Ps. xxii. 22, de- 
note the same kind of animal as Ds; 
and indeed. in. the Ps. more than thirty 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read toms). 
The descriptionin Job representsthe 9% 
to be a very: strong, fierce, and untame- 
* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 430, Note 1; Bujfon 

tom. ix. p. 334. 

t See Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 91. ‘ 
_ + See Buffon’s Hist. Nat. tom. viii. p. 1355 tom. 
ix. p. 339, 340. © i 
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able creature, and implies him to be of 
the beeve kind (see Scott’s Note); and 
the ΣΦ in Ps. xxii. 22, are mentioned 
as having horns, and correspond to the 
bulls and strong bulls of Bashan, ver. 13. 
And since the orthography of these words 
1" and 2 shews them most pro- 
perly to belong to 5 or DN, they may 
‘serve to confirm the relation between 
that Root and 285 above noted. 

For further satisfaction on the meaning of 
the names 8 and ἘΞ the reader will 
do well to compare Bochart, vol. ii. 
p. 949, &c. with Schultens and Scott on 

» Job xxxix. 9, and with Michaelis’s Re- 
cueil de Questions, Qu. xlvi. 

III. As a N. fem. plur. nox Coral, a 

kind of marine plant or production, so 

called from its being elevated in a re- 
markable manner, for it always grows 
from the tops or vaults of cliffs or rocky 
caverns, with the head downwards §. occ. 

Job xxviii. 18. Ezek. xxvii. 16. Tn the 

former passage it is rendered ideally by 

the LXX. μετεωρα, by Symmachus ὑψη- 
λα, and by the Vulg. excelsa, high things. 

And though coral is not now regarded as 

avery valuable commodity in our part of 

the world, yet Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxii. 

cap. 2, assures us, that in India it was 

formerly as greatly valued as pearls in 

Europe. And the Abbé Pluche, as above 

cited, says, ‘‘ The coral, which the Eu- 

ropeans make little use of, is highly 
esteemed in Asta, more particularly in 

Arabia.’’—But after all it must be con- 

fessed that this interpretation of ΠΕΣ is 

uncertain. It may be the name of some 
precious stone, so called perhaps from the 
place whence it came. See Michaelis, 

Recueil de Questions, Qu. xcix. 

ws ok 

Denotes priority or precedence in respect of 
time, order, place, or dignity, but never 
occurs as a V. Γ 

I. As ἃ Ν, wen Beginning, as of time. 
Exod. xii. 2. Jud. vii. 19. Prov. viii. 23. 
Lam. ii. 19. As aN. fem: ΠΗ The 
same. Isa. xlvi. 10. Eccles: vii. 9. Job 
viii, 7. ΧΗ, 12.- In this sense the 8 is 

- once dropped, Dent. xi. 12, in the com- 
mon printed editions; but at least seven- 
teen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, as also 
tbe Samaritan - Pentateuch, there ‘read 
τ. mews First fruits, Lev. ii. 12. 


§ See a curious account of Coral and Coralefishing 
in Nature Displayed, vol. iii. p. 156, & seq. Eng. 
edit. 12mo. 


UR 


Comp. Exod. xxiii. 19. xxxiv. 26. Also, 
The first part, namely that was conquered 
of the land of Canaan. Deut. xxxiii. 21. 
Comp. Num. xxxii. Gen. i. 1, Mwxn2 
In the beginning, first of all, the Aleim 
created, ἅς. Comp. Mark xiii. 19. 


2 Pet. iii, 4. It may be worth observing, |. 


that almost all the Greek and Roman 
writers who have attempted to relate the 
origin of the world, do towards the be- 
ginning of their accounts use some word 
equivalent to the mw 2 of Moses; as 
Orpheus, Upwra First ; Hesiod, Tpwrisa 
First ofall; Apollonius, To πριν At first ; 
Aristophanes, Upwrov First ; Ovid, Anté 
Before. The reader may find the passages 
cited at large in Grotius De Verit. Relig. 
Christ. lib. i. § 16. Not. 5, 6. 

As ἃ N. pwn Prior, first. Exod. xii. 2. 
2 Sam. xix. 43. xxi. 9, & al. freq. It is 
written pus Job xv. 7, and pw Job 
viii. 8, where however nine of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s read }it#x1, as two more did ori- 
ginally. Miwsia At the first, ny time 
namely, Gen. xiii. 4. Josh. vili. 5, 6, 
ἃ al. mawshand Az the first, literally, 
At from in the first. occ. 1 Chron. xy. 13. 
Plur. masc. torxtvss Ancestors, Priores. 
Ley. xxvi. 45.-Deut. xix. 14,—+the land- 
mark which they of old time have set in 
thine inheritance.— Homer has a very si- 
milar expression, I]. xxi. lin. 403—5, 


Λιθον-εκείμενον ev πεδίῳ 
Tov 6 "ANAPES ΠΡΟΤΕΡΟῚ ϑέσαν εμίμεναι ουρον ἀρουρης. 





As a N. δ First, in time. occ. Jer. 
xxv. 1. 
Il. As a N. ws Very poor, or low in the 
‘world, as we say; for the riches of men 
are usually reckoned by number, which 
begins with unity, or the lowest. occ. 
2 Sam. xii. 1, 4. Prov. x. 4. xiii. 235 in 
the three former of which passages it is 
opposed to 1wy Rich, which see under 
wy. Also, Extreme poverty, indigence. 
occ. Prov. vi. 11. xxx, 8. 

Ili. Asa N. ws The beginning, of place. 
Isa. li. 20. Lam, ii. 19. Ezek. xvi. 25, 31, 
& al. Asa N. fem. used adverbially (2 
being understood) miws i First, in the 

Jirst or foremost place. Gen, xxxili.’ 2. 
Num. ii. 9. Comp. Num. x. 14. 

IV. As aN. wns), Principal, chief, most ex- 
cellent, Exod. xxx. 23. 2 Chron. xxx. 11. 
Comp. Cant. iv. 14. As a N. fem. nw 
The excellency, chief, thechtef or principal 
part. Job xl, 14, or 19. Ps. lxxviii. 51. 
cv. 36. Jer. xlix, 35. Amos vi. 6, It is 
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said of Wisdom, i. 6. of the Messiah, Prov. 

viii, 22, Jehovah possessed me nws the 

beginning, principle or cause of his way 

or work of creation. So in Rev. iii. 14, 

Christ is styled Ἧ Agyy τῆς xriwews re 

ze, the beginning or principle of the 

creation of God, because He 1s before all 
things, and all things were created by 

Him and for Him. Col. i. 16, 17. Comp. 

Joh. i. 1, 2, 3. Heb. i. 10. 

V. As a N. we Zhe head, of animals, 
whether of men, beasts, or birds, because 
Jirst or highest in place, and, on account 
of the senses therein lodged, in dignity 
also. Gen. x]. 13, 16. Lev. i. 4, 15. ili. 2, 
& al. freq. Jud. v. 30, wd by the head, 
or poll. On Ley. xvi. 21, see Herodotus, 
lib. ii. cap. 39. On 1 Sam. xvii. 51, 57, 
we may observe, that Niebuhr presents 
us with a very similar modern scene in 
his Descript. de l’Arabie, p. 263, where 
the son of an Arab chief kills his father’s 
enemy and rival, and according to the cus- 
tom of the Arabs cuts off his head and 
carries it in triumph to his father. Ina 
note, Niebuhr adds, ‘‘ Cutting off the 
head of a slain enemy, and carrying it in 
triumph, is an ancient custom. 1 Sam. 
xvli.51,54, Xenophon remarks, that it 
was practised by the Chalibes. Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, lib. iv. Herodo- 
tus attributes it to the Scythians. Lib. iv. 
cap. 60.”’ (Read 64.) 

Hence perhaps Eng. Rash, heady, precipi- 
tate. Also, A rash; and a rush, from 
its remarkable head, see Isa. lviii. ὃ. 

VI. Asa N. ws The head, summit, or top, 
of a mountain, building, staff, &c. See 
Gen. viii. 5, xi. 4. xlvii. 31. 

VIL. As a N. mase. plur. wie The heads 
or origins of rivers, or streams of water. 
oce. Gen. ii. 10. 

VILL. As a N. mase. plur. cows Mili- 
tary bands or troops, under distinct heads 
or leaders. Jud. ix. 34, 43. 1 Sam. xi. 11. 
Job i. 17. Shakespeare often uses head 
in a like sense. See inter al, First Part 
of Henry IV. scen. 4. 

IX. As a N. wish An economical, or politi- 
cal head, superiour, ruler, director, go- 
vernour, captain. Exod. vi. 14, 25. Num. 
xiv.4, Jud. xi. 8, 9, 11. 2 Chron. xiii, 
12. Neh. ix. 17. 

Χ, As a N. we A sum or total, so called, 
I suppose, because anciently placed (not 
at the, foot or bottom, as with us, but) at 
the top or head of the account. For the 
same reason it is named in Greek Kega- 
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' λαιὸν, and in Latin, Caput, summa. Ps. 
exxxix. 17. Hence the phrase wx) sw) 
sometimes (comp. under εἰ XXIIL.), 
signifies to take the sum, as of men, 

- Exod. xxx. 12. Num. 1.7.2. iv. 2, 22. 
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Head-dresses, h€ad-attires. occ. Jeremiah 
xiii. 18, For he (Jehovah) shall bring 
down your head-tires (Eng. marg.) nw» 
the crown of your glory. Comp. Ezek. 
xxi. 26; or 31, and under ἼΩΝ II. 


xxvi. 2.—of spoil, Num. xxxi. 25. bale 
XI. AsaN. ws A capital or deadly poison,|In Kal and Hiph. and dropping the forma- 


whether animal, as Deut. xxxii. 33; or 
vegetable, Deut. xxix: 18. Ps. Ixix. 22, 
Hos. x. 4, & al. freq. It is frequently 
joined with mayb Wormwood, as Deut. 
xxix. 18. Jer. ix. 15. xxiii. 15. Lam. 
iii. 19. Amos vi. 12; and from a com- 
parison of Ps. lxix. 22, with John xix. 
29, the learned Bochart thinks the herb 
we in the Psalm to be the same as 
the Evangelist calls Ὑσσωπῳ Hyssop, a 
species of which growing in Judea, he 
proves from Isaac Ben-Omran, an Arabic 
writer, to be bitter, adding, that it is so 
bitter as not to be eatable (see Bochart, 
vol. ii. 590-2); and Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact,and Nonnus (cited Martini Lex- 
icon in Hyssopus) took the hyssop here 
mentioned by St. John to be poisonous. 
Theophylact expressly tells us, tliat hys- 
sop was added, we δηλητηρίωδὲς as being 
᾿ deleterious or poisonouss and Nonnus, 
in his paraphrase, says, 
OQpeyey ὕσσῳτω xexepacusvoy ofog ολεθρου. 
One gave the deadly acid mixt with hyssop. 


tive 4, 2%. Transitively, as 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 16, and with the particles 5x, a, 5, 
toy, and dy following, T'o strive, contend, 
usually in words, as Gen. xxvi. 20, 21. 
xxxi. 36. Exod. xvii. 2. Jud. vi. 31; 
but sometimes in deeds, See Gen. xlix. 
23. Exod. xxi. 18. | Sam. xv. 5. Though 
perhaps none of these three texts is ab- 
solutely conclusive for this sense: the 
last in particular may be rendered, And 
he (i. 6. his army) 27° was multiplied in 
the valley. But as a N. 2% not only ge- 
nerally denotes a verbal contention or con- 
troversy, as Gen. xiii. 7. Deut. i. 12, 
xix. 17, & al. freq. but in Jer. 1. 34. 
Jud. xii. 2, plainly implies somewhat 
more. See the preceding chapter. As 
a N. 25 and fem. nan, in Reg. nano 


‘Nearly the same. See Exod. xxiii. 2. 
Job xxix. 16. Gen. xiii. 8. Exod. xvii, 7. 


Num. xxvii. 14. Deut. xxxii. 51. Asa 
N. 1 One who contendeth or disputeth. 
occ. Ps. xxxv. 1. Isa. xlix. 25:- Jer. 
xviii. 19. ‘ee 


sao See under 25 


XII. As a N. fem. in Reg. nwo, plur.|125 
ints A pillow or bolster for the head.| To wreathe, intwine, weave, interweave. 


1 Sam. xxvi. 7, 11,16. In which texts, 
whether with Walton’s, Forster's, and 
other editions, we read 1nws11 in the sin- 
gular, or with the Keri, the Complutensian | I. 
- edition, and many of Dr. Kennicott's Co- 
dices, Nw in the plural, the particle 
_ 2 at must be understood, as usual before 
a Noun, as it must likewise be before 


So the Vulg. in Proy. vii. 16. intexui. 
It occurs not however as a V. simply in 
this sense, but, 

As Ns. 125 and "25 A wreath, chain, or 
wreathen collar for the neck. occ. Gen. 
xli. 42. Ezek. xvi. 11. So the Vulg. 
torques, which from torqueo to twine, 
wreath, expresses nearly the same idea, 


. ὙΠΟ, 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16.1 K. xix. 6,111. As a N. mase. plur. toma Woven 


and Gen. xxviii. 11, 18. And this re- 
mark clears the difficulty of these two last 
texts, which import, not that Jacob put 
the stones of that sacred place (* where 
Abraham had before builded an altar to 
Jehovah, Gen. xii. 7, 8. xiii. 4.) for his 
pillows, but that he put one of the stones 
(which Abraham had probably erected 

. there as a memorial, see ΠΣ under 
ay’ IV.) at or near his pillows, in ex- 
pectation of a divine dream, which it ap- 
pears he accordingly had. 

XIE. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. *mwrop 


' * See Wells’s Sacred Geography, vol. i. p. 277, 
and 357, 8. 





work, hit? carpets. occ. Prov. vii. 16. 
xxxl. 22. Hence, As a V. formed from 
the Noun, To carpet, spread with carpets. 
occ. Prov. vii. 16; so Aquila, περισρωσα 
περισρωμᾶσι, Comp. under wy. And 
as to Prov. xxxi. 22, observe that Homer, 
who was nearly contemporary with So- 
lomon, represents both Helen and Pene- 
lope employed at their looms. See 1], iii. 
lin. 125; Odyss. ii. lin. 94; Odyss. vi. 
lin. 52, 306. And to this day in Bar- 
bary, ““ the women alone are employed 
in the manufacturing of their hykes, 
or blankets as we should call them, 
who do not use the shuttle, but con- 


2 


duct every thread of the woof with 
their fingers.” See Dr. Shaw's Travels, 
p. 224. 

Der. Greek ῥαπτὼω to sew, whence com- 
pounded with wdy a song, Ῥαψωδια, and 
Eng. Rhapsody. Also, A raft, rafter. 

13 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 
iT. 

{. In Kal, To be or become many or great, 
to increase, multiply, magnify. Gen. 1.22. 
Exod. i. 10. Deut. xxx. 16. 1 Sam. xiv. 
30. Job xxxiii, 12. xxxix. 4, ἃ al. freq. 
In the Infinitive it forms both 25, Gen. 
vi. 1; and ma4, Exod. xi. 9, ἃ al. In 
Hiph. 70 cause to increase or multiply. 
Gen. iii. 16. xvi. 10, & al. freq. To en- 
large, 1 Chron. iv. 10. Comp. Ezek. 
xxiii. 32. As a N. 21 Greatness of num- 
ber, multitude. 1 Chron. iv. 38. Esth. x. 3. 


Job xxxy. 9, & al. As aN. 25 Multitude, | . 


number, magnitude, abundance, enough. 
Ley. xxv. 16. Psal. xxxvii. 11. cl. 2. 
Gen. xly. 28. Exod. ix. 28. Comp. Num. 
xvi. 3, 7. Prov. xx. 6. Also, Greatness, 
amplitude. Isa. \xiii. 1. As an Adj. 35 
Much, many. Gen. xxiv. 25. xxvi. 14. 
Exod. i. 2, ἃ al.—Great. Gen. χχν. 28. 
Josh. xi. 8. Job xxxix. 11.— Mighty: Isa. 
Ixiii. 1, at the end.— Chief. 2 K. xxv. 8. 
Jer. xxxix. 9, 10, 11, 13, δὲ al. freq. 
Comp. Jer. xxxix. 3. Dan. i. 3. Jon. 
i. 6. As a participial N. fem. it occurs 
twice in Lam. i. 1, with » postfixed, 
‘nai, once signifying Abundant, and 
once, Great. So in the same ver. *niw. 
As aN. fem. tran Increase, multitude, 
greatness. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 33. 1 Chron. 
xii, 29. 2 Chron. ix. 6. xxx. 18. Asa 
N. fem. mann Increase, progeny. occ. 
Num. xxxii. 14. 

IJ. Asa N. fem. nea5n Increase, increment, 
somewhat added to the original stock, 27- 
terest. Lev. xxv. 36, ἃ al. mano The 
same. occ. Ley. xxv. 37. Comp. under 
qu II. ' 

ΠΠ. In Kal, To bring up, nourish, q. d. to 
make great. So Vulg. by enutrio. occ. 
Lam. ii. 22. Ezek. xix. 2. Comp, un- 
der 533 I. 

IV. As a N. masc. Hank A genus of z- 
sects, including several species, The /o- 
cust, so called from their prodigious num - 
bers and increase, of which see inter al. 
Psal. cy. 34. Jud: yi. 5. vii, 12. Jer. xlvi. 
23; in which three last cited passages it 
is joined with 25 or 729. [Ὁ is used fora 
particular species of locust. Ley. xi. 22. 
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That it is a masculine N. is evident from 


Exod. x. 12, 14, 19, Deut. xxviii. 38. 


Proy. xxx. 27, and consequently the final 
ΤΊ is radical, and the N. belongs to this 
Root ma». Natural historians and travel- 
lers bear abundant witness to the pro- 
priety of this derivation. See Dr. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 187,8, who describes the nu- 
merous swarms and prodigious broods of 
those locusts which he saw in Barbary. 
Dr. Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 62, 
says, ** Of the noxious kinds (of insects) 
may well be reckoned the locust, which 
sometimes arrive in such incredible mul- 
titudes, that it would appear fabulous to 
relate, destroying the whole of the verdure 
wherever they pass.” So Mr. Hanway, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 125. ‘* Captain Wood- 
roffe, who was for some time at Astra- 
chan, (a city near the Volga, sixty miles 
to the N. W. of the Caspzan Sea, in lat. 
47), assured me that from the latter end _ 
of July to the beginning of October, the 
country about that city is frequently 
infested with locusts, which fly in such 
prodigious numbers as to darken the air, 
and appear at a distance like a heavy 
cloud.” In addition to the preceding 
testimonies, the reader will do well to 
consult the particular and curious account 
which Baron De Tott has given of the 
eastern locusts, because it affords a good 
comment on Joel, ch. ii. ‘This he may 
find not only in the English edition of his 
Memoirs, part ii. p. 58—60; but also 
in Harmer’s Observations, vol.iv. p. 154, 
and in the Monthly Review for Septem- 
ber, 1785, p. 176, and therefore I do not 
transcribe it here. It may not however 
be displeasing to read-a similar relation 
from Volney’s' Voyage en Syrie, ἅς. 
tom. i. p..176, French edit. “Syria 
partakes, together with Egypt, Persia, 
and almost all the whole middle part of 
Asia, in another scourge [namely, be- 
sides volcanos and earthquakes] and that 


~no less terrible, I mean those clouds of 


locusts of which travellers have spoken ; 
the quantity of these insects is incredible 
to any man who has not himself seen it : 
the earth is covered by them for several 
leagues round. One may hear at a di- 
stance the noise they make in brousing 


the plants and trees, like an army plun- 


dering in secret. It would be better to 
be ‘concerned with Tartars than with 
these little destructive animals: one 
might say that fire follows their tracks. 

















‘ 


ma 


Wherever their legions march, the verdure 
disappears from the country, like a cur- 
tain drawn aside; the trees and plants, 
despoiled of their leaves, and reduced to 
their branches and their stalks, make the 
- hideous appearance of winter instantly 
succeed to the rich scenes of spring. 
_ When these clouds of locusts take their 
_ flight, in order to surmount some ob- 
stacle, or the more rapidly to cross some 
desert, one may literally say that the 
sun is darkened by them. Uappily this 
scourge is not very often repeated, for 
there is none that so certainly brings on 
famine, and the diseases consequent upon 
it—As to the south and south-easterly 
winds, they violently drive the clouds of 
locusts to the Mediterranean, and there 
drown them in such great quantities, that 
when their carcases are thrown up on the 
shore, they infect the air for several days 
to a great distance.’’ See also the [n- 
cyclopedia Britannica under GryLius 


As for the Mosaic permission to the Jews of 
eating locusts, Ley.xi.22, however strange 
it may appear to the mere English reader, 
yet nothing is more certain than that se- 
veral nations, both of Asta and Africa, 
anciently used these insects for food, and 
that they are still eaten in the East to 
this day. See Bochart, vol. iii. 490, 491 ; 
Shaw's Travels, p. 188; Russel’s Nat. 

Hist. of Aleppo, p. 62; Hasselquist’s 
ες Travels, p. 231—233, 419; Niebuhr, 

Description de l’Arabie, p. 150, &c. 

This last authentic and valuable writer 
gives us some account of the several spe- 
ctes of locusts eaten by the Arabs, and of 
their different ways of dressing them for 
food. ‘The Europeans,” adds he, ‘‘ do 
not comprehend how the Arabs can eat 
locusts with pleasure; and those Arabs, 
who have had no intercourse with the 

Christians, will not believe, in their turn, 

that these latter reckon oysters, crabs, 

shrimps, cray-fish, &c. for dainties. 

These two facts, however, are equally 
certain.” 

Some of the Lexicon-writers and Trans- 
lators have given this word the sense of 
darting or np τίς in the following pass- 
ages, all of which may, however, be 
fairly reduced to one of the preceding 
senses, or to the Root 2. Gen. xxi. 20, 
And became nwp a5 great with his bow, 
i.e. a great archer. (Comp. Ezek. 
xvii. 7.) Job xvi. 13, 25 His great men 
(so Montanus, magni ejus) compass me 
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round about. Ps. xviii. 15, 25 He hath 
multiplied lightnings. So the LXX επλη- 
θυνε, and Vulg. wultiplicavit. Jer. 1. 29, 
Call together against Babylon ἘΠ᾽ Δ many, 
i. 8. men or nations. So the LXX σολ- 
λοις, and Vulg. plurimis. Gen. xlix. 23, 
And grieved him, 12.) and contended 
with him; where the LXX edosdogey, 
and Vulg. jurgati sunt, guarrelled ; and 
where the Samaritan Pentateuch reads 
wan". Comp. Root a5. 

VI. As: a collective N. 125, formed with a 
1, like inn, 19°, and others, Multiplicity, 
multitude. occ. Hos. viii. 12. So LXX 
and Symmachus πληῦος, Aquila τολήθυνο- 
eves, Vulg. multiplices. Also, A my- 
riad, ten thousand. occ. 1 Chron. xxix. 7, 
twice. Jonah iv. 1] ; on which text see 

Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol. i. 
p- 254, ϑνο. Ist edit. Fem. plur. nia 
Myriads, tens of thousands. occ. Neh. vii. 
71. As a N. fem. ραν. onary Two 
myriads, twenty thousand, or perhaps, 
Indefinitely numerous. occ. Ps. lxviii. 18. 
Comp. 2 K vi. 16,17. Mat. xxvi. 53. 

VII. Chald: As a N. 125 Majesty. oce. 
Dan. iy. 33, or 36. As Ns. fem. nia 
and ΠῚ The same. occ. Dan. iv. 22, 
or 19. v.18. vii. 27. 

VIII. Chald. As a N. 135, plur. pia5, Ten 
thousand. occ. Dan. vii. 10. Comp. 
Heb. xii. 22. Rey. v. 11, and Vitringa 
there. 

225 Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 

form, but 

As a N. fem. 9225 Ten thousand. Jud. 

xx. 10. Ley. xxvi. 8, but it generally 

means An infinite, or indefthitel great, 

number or multitude. See Gen. xxiv. 60. 

Ps. xci. 7. Ezek. xvi. 7. The learned 

Bate*, 1 think justly, takes naah wip 

in Deut. xxxiii. 2, for the name of a 

place, as Sinai, Setr, Paran im the con- 

text, preceded by the same particle Ὁ, 

undoubtedly are. In the form of a par- 

ticiple Hiph. fem. plur. ΠῚ. Bring- 
ing forth infinite, or indefinite multitudes, 

indefinitely increasing. occ. Ps. extiv. 13. 

II. As a Ν, mase. plur. t0'2°25 and 225 
Rain or showers, from the infinite num- 
ber of drops of which they consist. occ. 
Deut. xxxii. 2. Ps. Ixv. 11. Ixxii. 6. Jer. 
ili. 3. xiv. 22. Mic. v. 6.° Comp. Ecclus. 
i. 2. : 

2929 Chald. As a N. masc. plur. ~1727 and 
fem. 32929 Very or exceedingly great. 


I, 


* See his Enquiry into the Similitudes, &c. p. 
62—3, and Integrity of the printed Heb, Text, p. 
74—5. 
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Dan. ii. 48. iii. 33. Also, Very great 
_ men, chief lords or nobles. Dan. iy. 33. 
vy. 2,& al. ἯΙ 
sa Chald. As a N. "13 4 myriad, ten 
thousand. occ. Ezra ii. 64. Neh. vii. 66, 
72. plur. fem. M825 Myriads, tens of 
thousands. occ. Ezra ii. 69. Dan. xi. 12. 
Der. Raddit, from their great increase, 
Rabble and rubble, from 25 great, and ba 
confusion, mixture. 
4 : 
To bake, or fry. Yt occurs only in the form 
of a Participle Huph. n2a50, and in 
Ley. vi. 14, or 21, is applied to what is 
baked upon a slice or plate of metal, 
nand, which see under nan, but in 
1 Chron. xxiii. 29, nann is distinguished 


from 21D. It occurs besides only in| 
ἴῃ Kal, To lie, lie down, couch, as a beast. 


Lev. vii. 12. 


yay 
I. To agitate, actuate. It occurs not as a 


V. simply in this sense, but as a N. ya] 


Agitation, business, employment. occ. Ps. 


cxxxix. 3; where Jerome, from the Chal-| 
dee signification of the word, renders} 


*yay by accubationem meam, and so our 
‘Eng. Translation, my lying down; but 
the LXX τὸν σχοῖνον we, and Vulg. funi- 
culum meum, my line; by which figura- 


tive expressions what could they mean} 
but either the utmost measure of my in-| 


tention and designs, or the line and course 


of my life? In which latter view their in-| 


terpretation coincides in sense with that 
here proposed. . 

II. In Kal, Transitively, To agitate with 
lust, to mix carnally, have to do with, 
subagitare. occ. Ley. xviii. 23. xx. 16. 
The Vulg. in the former passage renders 
it miscebitur, shall mix, copulate, In 
Hiph. To cause to mix or copulate. occ. 
Lev. xix. 19... 

III. As the fourth day was that on which 
the sun, moon, and stars were formed, 
and the natural * agitation of the celes- 
tial fluid began. See Gen. i. 14—19. 
Hence, as a N. of number yas, Four. 
Gen. xi. 13, 16, & al. As a N. fem. 
plur. ΡΠ ΝΣ Fourfold, 2 Sam. xii. 6. 
Comp. Exod. xxii. 1. As a N. yao 4 
Sourth part or quarter. Exod. xxix. 40. 
1 Sam. ix. 8. Plur. mase. mya Of the 
Jourth generation, Exod. xx. 5. xxxiv. 7, 
& al. So in Exod. xx. 5, 6. xxxiv. 7, 
towby are those of the third, and D>s 
those of the thousandth generation, Asa 
* This agitation was till then effected swperna- 


turally by the immediate power of God. See Gen. 
i, 4, and comp. under 513 I. 








m4 : 
Denotes motion, commotion, agitation. 
I. In Kal, To move, or be moved or disturb- 








N. sya" ‘(formed as rdw, ἄς.) The 


Sourth. Gen. i. 19. ἢ. 14. Fem. nym, ᾿ 


nya, and mya 4 fourth, a fourth part 


or quarter, See inter al. Num. xv. 5. 


Exod. xxix. 40. Num. xv. 4. ~ 


In the form of a Participle paoul, »125 


Four-square, quadrangular. Exod. xxvii. 
1. xxviii. 16, ἃ al—ofa Participle Huph. 


— pao Four-squared, quadrangular. 1 Κα. 


vii. 31. Ezek. xlv. 2. 


As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. *ya5 Quarters. 


Montanus quadrilatera. Ezek. i. 8, 17.— 

as of a wheel within a wheel, i. e. inter- 

secting another wheel at right angles, so 

that each y25 or fourth part was a semi- 

circle. See Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. 

lib. iv. cap. 1, § 27, — ᾿ 
a5 


Gen. xxix. 2. xlix. 9, ἃ al. freq. Comp. 
ch. iv. 7, and under xon V.—as a man. 
Job xi. 19.—as the great deep or abyss. 
Gen. xlix. 25. Deut. xxxiii. 13.—as a 
curse, resting upon one. Deut. xxix. 20. 
To sit, as a bird upon its nest. Deut. 
xxii. 6. In Hiph. 710 make or cause to 
lie down, as cattle. Ps. xxiii. 2. Cant. i. 
7.—as Stones in a building. Isa. liy. 11. 
As a N. yn) 4 rest, resting-place, aplace 
to lie down in. Proy. xxiv. 15. Isa, Ixy. 
10. yao. The same. oce. Ezek. xxv. 5. 
Zeph. ii. 15. : mat 


pa 
Occurs not as‘a V. in’ Heb. but in Arabic 


signifies, 700 tie, bind, tie up, as cattle, by 
the neck. As a N. pane 4 place where 
cattle, and particularly calves (for it is 
always joined with bay ἃ calf) are tied 
up to fatten, a stall. oce. 1 Sam. xxviii. 
24. Jer. xlvi. 21. Amos vi. 4. Mal. iv. 2; 
where the LXX render pron by ex dec- 
μὼν avereva loosed from the ties, thus 
giving the idea of the word. See Bochart, 
vol. ii. 302, & seq. 


Hence perhaps by transposition the Greek 


βρόχος, a cord, halter. 


aa 
To clod, gather into concretions. It oceurs 


not asa V. in Heb. but it is evident that 
this is nearly the idea of the word ; for 
hence, as a N. mase. plur. 124 Clods, 
lumps. oce. Job xxi. 33. xxxviii. 38. So 
the Vulg. in this latter text, Glebe. 


ed. 2 Sam. vii. 10. 1 Chron. xvii. 9 5 in 
both which passages it is opposed to 
being Haase or dwelling as a people. 


> 
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In Hiph. To disturb, disquiet. 1 Sam.} 


xxviii. 15. So LXX wagyywyAnoas, and 
Vulg. inquietasti. 

II. As a N. 1358 A small portable chest or 
case. So Vulg. capsella, occ. 1 Sam. vi. 
8, 11, 15. 

Ill. To shake or tremble, as the earth, 
mountains, heavens, &c. Joel ii. 10. 
1 Sam. xiv. 15. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. Isa. v. 
25. Comp. Hab. iii. 16. In Hiph. Z'o 
cause to shake. Job ix. 6. Isa. xiii. 13. 

IV. To tremble or shake with violent pas- 
sions—as with anger. Prov. xxix. 9. Isa. 
xxviii. 21.—with fear. Exod. xv. 14. 
Deut. ii. 25. Joel ii. 1. Comp. Gen. 
xlv. 24. (see Gen. xlvi. 3.) Ps. iv. 5. Isa. 
xxxii, 1].—with a mixture of anger and 
grief. 2 Sam. xviii. 33. In Hiph. To 
cause to shake-—with anger. Job xii. 6. 
Ezek. xvi. 43.—with fear. Isa. xxiii. 11: 
Jer. 1. 34. In Hith. To tremdle, with 
rage. 2 K. xix. 27, 28, & al. As a N. 125 
Commotion, trembling, trouble, fear. Job 
ili. 17, 26. xxxix. 24. Anger. Hab. iii. 2. 
Fem. may A trembling, fear. Ezek. xii. 
18. 

uae French and Eng. Rage, enrage. 

Δ 

To smite, strike, impress, as the feet against 
the ground. The LXX in Isa. xxxii. 20, 
render it by warew to tread. 

I. As a N. masce. plur. to»535 denotes seve- 
ral distinct strokes or impressions on the 
senses, and may be rendered times. occ. 
Exod. xxiii. 14. Num. xxii. 28, 32, 33. 
Comp. Dyn lv. | 

Il. As a Ν, 5a, plur. torban The: foot, 
which by continually strzking against, or 
treading upon, some solid obstacle, sup- 
ports and moves the animal forward. 
Gen. viii. 9. xviii. 4, & al. freq. Comp. 
toyva ll. Also, The leg. 1 Sam. xvii. 6. 
Ezek. i.7. Asa N. fem. plur. ΠῚ 1 and 
nba The feet.-occ. Ruth iii. 4, 7, 8, 14. 
Dan. x. 6. As a N. "011 A man on foot, 
a foot-soldier. Jud. xx. 2. 2 Sam. viii. 4, 
& al. 

On Eccles. y. 1, see under Ὁ.) II. 

In Deut. xi. 10, mention is made of wa- 
tering the land of Egypt 25 with the 
Soot, like a garden of herbs. This Dr. 
Shaw, Travels, p. 408, thus explains 
from the present practice of the Egyp- 
tians ; “ When their various sorts of 
pulse, safranon (or carthamus), musa, 
melons, sugar-canes, &c. (all which are 
commonly planted in rills) require to be 
refreshed, they strike out the plugs that 





are fixed in the bottoms of the cisterns 
{wherein they preserve the water of the 
Nile]; and then the water gushing out 
is conducted from one rill to another by 
the gardener, who is always ready, as oc- 
casion requires, to stop and divert the tor- 
rent, by turning the earth against it with 
his foot, and opening, at the same time, 
with his mattock, a new trench to receive 
it. This method of conveying moisture 
and nourishment to a land * rarely or 
never refreshed with rain, is often alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures; where also it 
is made the distinguishing quality betwixt 
Egypt and the land of Canaan. For the 
land (says Moses to the children of Israel, 
Deut. xi. 10, 11.) whither thou goest in 
to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, 
whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
as a garden of herbs: But the land whi- 
ther ye go to possess it, is a land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven.” And this explanation of the 
Doctor’s, it must be owned, is.very in- 
genious: but is it quite satisfactory ? 
Moses mentions seed in general, plainly 
including, if not principally intending, 
corn: but of this Dr. Shaw's account 
says nothing; nor is it probable that their 
corn should be watered in the same man- 
ner as the plants he mentions ; and yet 
the words of Moses evidently imply that 
the watering by the foot was a work of 
great labour, *‘ whereas the turning of 
the earth with the foot, which the Doctor 
speaks of, is the least part of the labour 
of watering t.”’ On the whole, therefore, 
it seems more probable that by the ex- 
pression, watering by the foot, Moses al- 
luded to drawing up water with a ma- 
chine, which was worked by the foot. Such 
an one, Grotius long ago observed, that 
Philo, who lived in Egypt, has described 


as used by the peasants of that country in 


his time.’ And the ingenious and accu- 


᾿ rate Niebuhr, in his Voyage en Arabie, 


tom. i. p. 121, has lately given us “ἃ 
representation of a machine which the 
Egyptians make use of for watering the 
lands (pour arroser les terres), and pro- 
bably the same,” says he, ‘‘as Moses 
speaks of, Deut. xi. 10. They call it 
Sakki tdir beridsjel, or an hydraulic ma- 


* Comp. Hasselquist’s Travels, p, 106, 109, 114, 


451, 453, ἄς. 


+ Mr. Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 257, 


‘where see more. 


oy 


chine, worked by the feet.” The name in 
Heb. letters would be 35281 In ΤΡ ΩΣ, 
which, omitting the δὲ in the first, and the 
article 5s in the last word, is very nearly 
Hebrew. Job xxviii. 4—197 535 130 They 


(the waters of mines) are drained off by| 


‘the foot, seems an allusion to a machine 
of this kind. Comp. under mys II. and 
yx IV. I shall only add here, that 
Egypt was anciently famous for its gold 
mines, of which Job might have some 
knowledge. See Diodorus Sic. lib. iii. 
p- 150, edit. Rhodoman. ᾿ 

As ἃ N. fem. 7525n, in Reg. nbx0n, A foot- 

οὐ dng, or going on foot. occ. Hos. xi. 3, 
And as for me, *no20n my footing (of the 
same form as *M 85h, Isa. xlvi. 13, with 
» my postfixed) (was) for Ephraim, q.d. 
I footed after him, I attended him on foot, 
as a nurse does a child. So the Vulg. 
expresses the general sense, but not the 
precise idea of the word. Et ego quasi 
nutricius Ephraim, And I (was), as it 
were, the nursing father of Ephraim, 

ILI. In Kal, To * investigate, search, or spy 
out, that is, either To follow by the foot, 
as it were, or rather, q. d. To foot round 
a country or city, in order to spy. Num. 
xxi. 33. Deut. 1. 24. Josh. vii. 2, & al. 
As a participial N. masc. plur, 2350 
Spies. Gen. xlii. 9, & al. 

IV. In Kal, with 5 following, To slander, 
calumniate, smite with the tongue (so 
pws i332 we will smite him with the 
tongue is used, Jer. xviii. 18. Comp. 
to’D3 Ps. xxxv. 15.) occ. 2 Sam. xix. 27. 
Ps. xv. 3; in which latter text however 
bay seems rather to be a Noun; 229 xb 
There (is) no stroke (of calumny) 5} 
by upon his tongue. 

om 

To whelm, heap, heap together, accumulate. 

I. In Kal, To overwhelm with stones, to 
whelm stones upon one. In this sense it 
is generally followed by 728 or (238, 
and variously constructed. See Ley. xx. 2. 
xxiv. 23. 1 K. xii, 18.2 Chron. xxiy. 21. 

II. As a N. fem. in Reg. nox 4 heap of 
stones for defence, a bulwark of stones. 
occ. Ps. lxvili. 28; where it is applied 
figuratively (as [311 and ἫΝ on other oc- 
casions) to the princes of Judah, the bul- 
warks of Israel—'EPKOE Ayxaiwy. 

1Π|. As aN. fem. mx A heap of stones. 
occ, Prov. xxvi. 8, ds a grain or spark 
of precious. stone (as qa 18 often used ) 
* Latin investigare, derived from the preposition 

in in, and vestigia footsteps. 
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_70)n2 in aheap of stones, so (is) hewho 
. giveth honour to a fool. ‘The precious 
stone in one case, and the honour in the 
other, is thrown away and lost. And this 
seems a clear and good sense. But Schul- 
tens takes 1390 to denote a heap of 
stones cast over a person who bad been 
stoned to death (as in the case of Achan, 
Josh. vii. 25); and perhaps we may ex- 
tend its meaning to such heaps as were 
put over those who died ignominiously 
(see Josh. viii. 29. x. 27.2 Sam. xvii 
17.) _ This explanation will make Solo- Ὁ 
mon’s proverb more poignant. ¥2 (In- 
fin.) As the confining or endeavouring to 
secure a precious stone in the sepulchral 
heap of an executed malefactor (where it 
must necessarily be disgraced, if not 
1058), so (ts) he who giveth honour to a 
Sool. | Aesth 
IV. Asa N. posix The purpura or purple- 
Jish, a species ofshell yesh , so called, either 
because, as Pliny informs us, they are 
collected togethert in the spring, ,and, 
by rubbing against each other, emit a 
clammy humour like wax,” or rather 
simply from the rugged fourm of their 
shell, resembling a heap of loose stones 1. 
In Scripture, however, the word is only 
used for the purple colour furnished by 
this fish. The Greek σόρφυρα, and Lat. 
purpura, by which the LXX and Vulg. 
constantly render "9.3, denote both the 
purple-fish aud the colour. Exod. xxv. 4, 
& al. freq. νὰ, 
V. Chald. As a N, pans, and 331398, Pur- 
ple.. These words seem dialectical va- 
riations from the Heb. joa. occ. 2 
Chron. ii. 6. Dan. v. 7, 16, 29. 
1 
To mutter, murmur. occ. Deut. i. 27, Psal. 
cvi. 25. Isa. xxix. 24. So the LXX and 
Symmachus by γογίυζω, and Vu'g. by 
murmuro, and in Isa. by mussitatores. 
As aN. 7251(formed with an initial 3 
as ΤΡ a feverish heat from Mp). «4 
mutterer, a whisperer. occ. Prov. xvi. 28. 
xviii. 8. xxvi. 20, 22. So the Vulg. ren- 
ders it in the two last passages by the 
N. susurro. 
Der. French and Eng. Jargor, Qu? . 
pa 
I. In Kal, To still, quiet, stop motion. Job 


+ ‘ Congregantur verno lempore, mutuoque at- 
tritu lenturem cujusdam cere salivint.” Nat. Hist. 
lib. ix. cap. 36. Comp. Martini Lexie. Etymol, in 
Purpura. : 

Ὁ See Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, tab. elxxiii. 
fig, 4. i 
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xxvii, 12. Isa. li. 15. Jer. xxxi. 35. So 
the LXX render it Job xxvi. 12, by κα- 
᾿τάπαυω, and several times. by avamauw. 
In Hiph. To be still, quiet, rest. Deut. 
xxviii. 65. Isa. xxxiv. 14, ἃ ἃ]. Also, 
To make still or quiet, cause to rest. Isa. 
hi. 4, Jer. 1. 34, & al. As a participial 
N. masc. plur. in Reg. »¥39 Those who 
are still or quiet. occ. Ps. xxxv. 20. As 
Ns. yon, and fem. nya, Rest, quiet. 

. Jer. vi. 16. Isa. xxviii. 12. 

If. In Kal, {ntransitively, ΤῸ be still, fived, 
ΜΠ} or rigid. oce. Job vii. 5, Vulg. aruit 
ts dry. : : 

ΠῚ. rit N. yan A rest, pause, stop, or tn- 
stant, of time. Job xxi. 13. Isa. liv. 7. It 
is often used adverbially, the particle ἃ 


being understood as usual, Jn a moment, | 


suddenly, as Exod. xxxiii. 5. Job xxxiv. 
20. Ps. vi. 11, & al. ἘΞ» 5 By moments, 
i. 8. every moment. Job vii. 18, Ezek. 
xxvi. 16, & al. AsaN. fem. 5318 4 
moment or instant, Prov. xii. 19. It is 
also, like yan, used adverbially, In an 
instant, instantly, Jer. xlix. 19.1. 44. 
IV. Some of the Lexicons and Translators 
render the word, To cut, divide, transfix, 
break to pieces 3; but for these senses 
there is no sufficient authority. 

Der. Gr. ‘Pryew, ῥιγος, &c. whence the 
Lat. Rigeo, rigor, rigidus, and Eng. R7- 
gid, rigidity, rigour ; and withthe Holic 


a or Digamma prefixed, instead of the|- 
aspirate breathing, Lat. Frigus, frigidus, | 


and Eng. frigid, frigidity, δια, 
way : LL aes} 
In Kal, Zo meet together, assemble in a tu- 
multuous manner. occ. Ps. ii. 1. To this 


purpose Aguila εθορυξηθησαν, and Sym-|. 


machus xuxa.Chald. In Aph. The same. 
Dan. vi. 6. As ἃ Ν. wan, fem. in Reg. 
nwir A confused assembly or multitude ; 
the former word is used in a good or 
middle sense, the latter in a bad, and 
rendered by the LXX IlAyJes, by the 
Vulg. Multitudine, a multitude. occ. Ps. 
ly. 15. Ixiv. 3. . 

m1 ‘A 

With a radical, bat mutable or omissible, 
rT. 

This Root is, both in sound and sense, 
nearly related to 17, which see. 

I. In Kal, Intrausitively, 100 descend, come 

. or go down, Jud, xiv. 9, And he did not 
tell them that the honey nv came down 
or forth from the carcase of the lion. 
Comp. Lam, i. 9. Jer. v.31, and marg. 
Eng. Translat. Τὸ descend, decline as the 
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ΤΉ ΟῚ 
day. Jud. xix. 11. So one of the Greek 
versions in the Hexapla xexaimuia having 
declined. In a Hiph. sense, To brin 
down, cause to descend. occ. Jud, xiv. 9. 
Comp. ΤῊ. δἰ γα 
ΠῚ. In Kal, Transitively, To subdue, bring 
under subjection. Isa, xiv. 6. xli. 2. In 
Kal.-and Hiph. Intransitively, To obtain 
rule, have dominion. Gen. xxvii. 40. As 
a participial N. 19 A ruler. Ps. Ixviii. 28. 
(so Aquila emincarwy aviwv) Hos. xi. 12, 
or xil. 1. 
III, With 2 following, 70 descend uporas 
it were, 70. have under one, have in sub- 
jection, rule over. Gen. i, 26. Lev. xxv. 
495 MI 24, pclag inert {0} al. 
119 1, To subdue entirely or absolutely. 
To this purpose the LXX troraccwy, 
and Vulg. subdit. oce. Ps. exliv. 2. 7° 
Il. Asa N. 119 A kind of vail, so called, I 
apprehend, from its descending or reach- 
ing down to the feet. occ. Cant. v. 7. 
Isa. iii. 23; in both which passages the 
LXX render it by Segisgov a summer 
garment or vail, the Vulg. by pallium 
and theristra, and one of the Hexaplar 
versions in Cant. by καλυμμα a oat 
on 
In Arabic it signifies To shut close, stop up 
(see Castell), but in Heb. it occurs only 
in Niph. To be overwhelmed with sleep, 
to be in a deep or dead sleep or trance, 
when all the outward senses are closed. 
Jud. iv. 21. Ps. Ixxvi. 7. Dan. viii. 18, 
& al. As ἃ Ν. fem. ΠΟΤῚ A deep or ᾿ 
dead sleep, or trance. Gen, ii. 21. xv. 12, 
& al: 
εκ. By transposition, Dream. Qu? Also. 
Latin dormio, French dormir to sleep, 
whence. Eng. dormant, dormitory, and 
(compounded with mouse) Dormouse. 
mn) ; a 
i In Kal, To follow, go after. Hos. ii. 7. 
xii. 2. é 
II. In Niph. Of time or succession, To be 
followed. oce. Eccles. iii. 15, God re- 
_ guireth F171 ne that which is followed 
after, namely by things succeeding, i 6. 
- which is past; Vulg. guod abit, what is 
gone. Comp. ch. xi. 9. xii. 14. 
Iti. In. Kal, Zo follow, pursue, chase,’as 
an enemy does, Gen. xiv. 14. -xxxv.'5. 
Exod. xiv. 4. xv. 9. Isa. xvii. 13, & al’ 
freq. In Niph. 1Ὁ be pursuedsLam. v. 5, 
On our necks 120773 we are pursued, i. 6. 
our enemies are close behind, ready to 
destroy us. In Hiph. To pursie or cduse 
to be pursued. Jud. xx. 43. πρὶ 
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IV. In Kal, To follow, as a commander, 
Jud. iii. 28. 

V. To pursue, be instant, or pressing with 
words. occ. Proy. xix. 7; where 1 think 
3 in, with, should be understood as 
usual before DDR. 

VI. In Kal, To persecute, whether in words, 
Job xix. 22; or deeds, Ps. vii. 2. Jer. 
xv. 15. xvii. 18. 

VII. In Kal and Hiph. To follow, affect, 
endeavour after, sectari, as justice, good- 
ness, wickedness, peace, &c. Deut. xvi. 
20. Ps. xxxviii. 21. cxix. 150. Prov. xi. 
19. xv. 9. Isa, i. 28. v. 11. 

377 | 

1. In Kal, Transitively, To incite, excite, 
‘stir or spirit up. oce. Prov. vi.3. (So the 
LXX wapokuve, Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion wacoguyooy, and Vulg. suscita). Ps. 

* exxxviili, 3. 
emboldened, or encouraged me in my soul 
or person (with) strength. Intransitively, 
To be stirred up, emboldened, “ behave 

- insolently.” Bp. Lowth. oce, Isa. iii. 5. 

‘In Hiph. To incite, as to love. occ. 
Cant. vi. 4. 

Il. As a N. any High-spirited, fierce, 
proud. Fr. fier. occ. Job xxvi. 12.(comp. 

_ Ps. Ixv. 8.) Ps: xl. 5, plur. 9279 Esprits 
forts. Also, High-spiritedness, pride, 

_ Fr. fierté. oce. Job ix. 13. Ps. xe. 10. 

III. As a N. 199 Rahad, a name of Egypt, 
from the pride of its princes and inhabit- 
ants, which is often noted in Scripture. 
Psal. Ixxxvii. 4. Ixxxix. 11. Isa, li. 9. 
And to this name there is an allusion, 
Isa. xxx.7, For the Egyptians shall help 
in vain, and to no purpose, wherefore I 
have called her (Egypt) 2777 Rahab (i. e. 

_ proud and insolent, but), naw ton they 
(are) mere inactivity. Comp. Vitringa 
and Bp. Lowth on the place. 

nitvor 1 

Words from this Root in Arabic signify 10 

. be weak; faint, inconstant, wavering, or 

the like (see Castell), and so the Τοῦ. 

_ Verb seems to import, To be irresolute, 
wavering through fear, in the only pass- 
age wherein it occurs, Isa. xliv. 8; 
where the LXX πλανᾶσθε err, Vulg. 
conturbamini be disturbed. Comp. Jam. 
1,67. 

[are i) 

Occurs notyas a V. in Heb, but in Chaldee 
and Syriac signifies, To run, run down, 
and seems in Heb. to denote tremulous 
motion, as of a stream or rill of water. 

As a N. on A guiter or trough, for the 
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sonon Thou hast incited,} 


&. 


om 


‘conveyance of water, occ. in plur. Gen. 
xxx. 38, 41. Exod. ii. 16. ΤΉΝ 
Cant. vii. 5, or 6, Phe hair of thy head (is) 
like the purple of a king, or like royal pur- 

le bound up, in the canals or troughs. 
So the Vulg. rightly, Come capitis tut, si- 
cut purpura regis vincta canalibus; thus 
_ referring ἭΝ to the purple, not to the 
king.” “Τὴ Solomon’s Song,” says Mons. 
Goguet, alluding to this text, “ there is 
mentioned a royal purple which the dyers 
dipt in the canals after having tied ut in 
small bundles.” Origin of Laws, &c. 
vol. ii. p. 99, edit. Edinburgh ; where this 
Note is added. “‘ The best way of wash- 
ing wools after they are dyed is to plunge 
them in running water. Probably the sa- 
cred author had this practice in view, 
when he said, they should dip [dipped] the 
royal purple in canals. As to what he 
adds, after being tied in little bundles or 
packets, one may conclude from this cir- 
cumstance, that instead of making the 
cloth with white wool, and afterwards 
putting the whole piece into the dye, as 
we do now; they then followed another 
method. They began by dying the 
-wool in skeins, and made it afterwards 
into purple stuffs *.”. Thus far Mons. Go- 
guet. And his account well illustrates 
the comparison of a lady's hair to νὰ 
purple bound up in the canals or troughs ; 
if we may suppose what is highly pro- 
bable, namely, that the eastern ladies an- 
ciently braided their hair in numerous 
tresses (perhaps with purple ribands as 
well as with those of other colours), ina 
manner somewhat similar to what they 
do in our times, according to the de- 
scription given by Lady M. W. Monta- 
gue, which has been already cited under 
mwp LIT. which see. 
Der. Old Eng. Rathe quickly, whence 


+ It appears from two passages of Horace, cited 
below under nw IV. that in his time likewise they 
used to dye the wool before it was made into cloth ; 
and from lib. ii. ode xviii. lin. 7, 8, 

Nec Laconicas mihi ‘ 
Trahunt honeste purpuras cliente, 
it is evident. that the wool was dyed before it was, 
spun. So in very ancient times 
—Colophonius Idmon 
Phocaico bilulas tingebat murice lanas. 
Ovid, Metam. Jib. vii lin. 9. 
And Homer in the heroic times denominates the 
wool, which the women spun, ἀλιπορφυρα, 1. 6, dyed 
purple by the sea-fish, or murex. 
HAaxara spoPars ἁλιπορῷυρα. 
Odyss. vi. lin, 53,606. 
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_ comparative rather. Also, perhaps, Riot, 
rout*, εἰ sk ἢ 

τὴν elt ia, 

Witha radical, but mutable or omissible, 5, 
but with the} fixed and immutable, as in 
my. 

I. In Kal, To be wet, soaked, saturated, or 
drenched, as with liquor. Isa. xxxiv. 7. 
Jer. xlvi. 10. In Kal and Hiph. To 
drench, soak. Ps. Ixy. 11, Isa. xvi. 9. 
Iv.10. As a participle or participial N. 
1 Watered, moistened. Isa. viii. 11. 


Jer, xxxi. 12. So Homer in his de-| 


scription of Alcinous’s Garden does not 
omit the circumstance of its being well 
watered, Odyss. vii. lin. 129, 


Ἐν δὲ δύω κρῆναι, ἦμεν τ᾽ ava κηπον ἁπαντα 
Σκιδναται, ττττττττττ. 


Two springs it had, widely the one diffused 
Throughout the garden—— 0. 


Fem. 41 Saturated, full of liquor, well 


moistened. Ps. xxiii. 5.Ixyi. 12. As aN.| 


mM Soaking, drunkenness, i. 6. figura- 
‘tive drunkenness, or indulgence in tdola- 
try and sin. Deut. xxix. 18, or 19. 
Il. In Kal, To be saturated, satiated. Prov. 
vii. 18. Ps, xxxvi. 9; where }"7 is the 
third pers. plur. fut. in Kal, with 7 para- 
gogic for 7.1», the latter 1 being dropped 
‘in the common printed editions, but thir- 
ty-four of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
fully pr. In Kal and ey ek To satu- 
rate, satiate. Proy. y. 19. Isa. xliii. 24. 
Jer. xxxi. 14, 25. Lam. iii. 15. Ὁ 
III. Chald. As a N. 4 and no Aspect, ap- 


_ pearance, from Heb. M85 fo see. occ. Dan. | 


"ἢν 31. iii. 25. The Targums use ἡ and 
1 in the same sense. Welsh Jhith. 
Der. Greek jew, ῥευμα, διαρῥοια, xarap- 
pew, whence Eng. rheum, diarrhea, ca- 
tarrh, &c. Lat. Rivus, derivo, whence 
Eng. River, rivulet, derive, &c. Comp. 
under ΠΣ 

min See under mm 

m4 

With a radical, but mutable or omissibie, 7. 

I. In Kal, Transitively, To waste, attenuate, 
make lean, famish. Vulg. attenuabit.. occ. 
Zeph. ii. 11. ‘‘ He will deprive [the 
idols] of their worship and sacrifices, 
which the Gentiles thought to be the food 
of their Gods. See Deut. xxxii. 38.” 
Lowth. See also Lucian De. Sacrific. 
and Le Clerc’s Note on Deut. xxxii. 38. 
Also, Intransitively, Zo waste, consume 
away. So Vulg. marcescet. oce. Isa. 

_ * See Junius Etymo!. Anglican. on these words, 
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xvii. 4, As a participial N. ΠῚ Lean, 
wasted. occ. Num. xiii. 21. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 20. As Nouns 1 Leanness. οὐδ. 
Isa. xxiv. 16. Comp, 1 Mac. ix. parti- 
cularly ver. 20----27. ἢ) The same. occ. 
Ps, evi. 15, Isa. x.16 5; where the Vulg. 
tenuitatem. Also, Tenuily, scantinéss. 
oce. Mic. vi. 10. Proy. xiv. 28; which 
see under 1). 

II. As aN. mn A species of tree, probably 
of the pine or fir kind, so called perhaps 
from its remarkably tapering shape. But 
Aquila, Theodotion, and the LXX (ac- 
cording to the Aldine and Complutensian 
Editions) Αγριοξαλανον the wild oak, 
Vul. Tlicem the i/ex; whether from being 
slenderer than the other species of oak, 
Qu? oce. Isa. xliv. 14. 

III. As a N. ms A species of tree, The ce- 
dar; 96 the Vulg. Cedrus, and the LXX 
(almost throughout) and the other an- 
cient Greek versions, Kedgos, freq. occ. 
If this be the true meaning of the Heb. 
word, it is certain that the cedar (cedrus 
conifera) cannot be thus called from its 
absolute slenderness ; since we are, on the 
contrary, well assured by the testimony 
of respectable + travellers, that those on 
Libanus are of a prodigious bulk (comp. 
Ps. xcii. 13.) ; neither does it appear 
that this tree is remarkably slender, in 
respect to its height, much less that it is 
named x from its naturally wasting 
by the resinous juice distilling from it ; 
for of its thus wasting (1 do not say of 
its juice exuding) it would, I believe, be 
impossible to produce any proof. I find 
myself obliged therefore to consider the 
8 in this word as radical, and suspect its 
ideal meaning to be, Firm, stable, dura- 
ble, or the like. Ist. Because the Arabic 
uses several words from the Root Ms in 
these senses. (See Castell.) 2dly. Be- 
cause firmness, stability, or durableness is 
in a most eminent degree the property 
of the cedar ; whence Solomon used this 
wood in building thetemple of Jerusalem, 


+ As for the cedars of Lebanon (says Maundrell, 
Journey, May 9.), here are some of them very old, 
and of a prodigious bulk—I measured one of the 
largest, and found it dwelve yards six inches in girt, 
and thirty-seven yards in the spread of its boughs. At 
about five or six yards from the ground it was di- 
vided into five limbs, each of which was equal toa 
great tree. Le Bruyn also tells usy that he had the 
curiosity to measure the bigness of two of the most 
remarkable cedars, and that he found one to be fifty 
spans about, and the other forty-seven.” Wells’s Sa- 
cred Geography, vol. ii. p. 263, 264. . 
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and the heathen, as * Pliny informs us, 
made their idols of it for the same reason. 
3dly. In Ezek. xxvii. 24, we meet with 
- the plur. ons, which is in that passage 
constructed with 31 chests, bound with 
cords, and rendered made of cedar, but 
from the connexion seems rather to mean 
Jirmly or closely compacted ; which sense 
is confirmed by seven of Dr. Kennicott's 
Codices reading D8. 
Jer. xxii, 14, may be illustrated by Homer, 
Il. xxiv. lin. 191, 2, 
Αὐτος δες ϑαλαμὸν κατεβθησατο κηωενταν, 
ΚΕΔΡΙΝΟΝ, ὙΨΟΡΟΦΟΝ. 


—To his fragrant chamber he repair’d, 
Himself, with cedar lined, and lofty-roof’d. 
CowPer. 





I shall not here enter into the celebrated 
controversy whether tlhe Heb. ss means 
the cedar (cedrus conifera) or the fir ; 
but shall just observe, that Ezek. xxxi. 
δ, 6, 8, (comp. Ps. Ixxx. 11.) seems al- 
most decisive for the cedar; and in an- 
swer to the principal scriptural argument 
in favour of the fir (or pine) drawn from 
Ezek. xxvii. 5, | would with the learned 
Mr. Merrick “‘ propose it to be considered 
whether the cedars whose branches are 
now grown to the bulk of trees, might 
not at a certain age have been fit for 
masts, as having first grown to a proper 
height for that purpose, and afterwards 
extended and enlarged their branches to 
their present dimensions.” And to con- 
firm this conjecture, | add, that I have 
myself seen in a curious gentleman's gar- 
den in Surrey, a true cedar of Libanus, 
whose stem was grown to a considerable 
height, straight, and of a shape fit for a 
mast. For further satisfaction I must 
beg leave to refer the reader to Mi- 
chaelts’s Recueil de Questions, qu. xc. 
Niebuhr’s Description de | Arabie, p. 
131, &c. and to Mr. Merrick’s 2d Dis- 
sertation in the Appendix to his Anno- 
tations on the Psalms. 

IV. Chald. As Nouns 15, 75, and sh 4 
secret. So LXX μυσηρίον a mystery. 
Dan. ii. 18, 30. iv. 6, & al. 

Der. Reazy, rust, rusty, &c. Qu? Lat. 
Resina, Eng. resin, and resinous. Qu? 

mn 

To cry out or shout, for grief or joy. So in 
Castell an Arabic N. under this Root is 
* Materiz verd ipsi Eternitas. ‘Itaque et simu- 


lachra Deorum ex ed factitaverunt.” Nat, Hist. lib. 
xii, Cap. 5. 
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explained by ‘ Exaltatio vocis sive ad 
fletum sive ad letitiam.”’ It oceurs not 
as a V. in Heb. but hence as a N. m9 
A crying out,a shrieking for grief, or 
shouting for joy. occ. Jer. xvi. 5. Amos 
vi. 7. On Jer. xvi. 5, comp. Baruch 
vi. 32, They roar and cry before their 
gods as men do at the feast when one is 
dead, ὥσπερ τινες ev τσεριδειτσνγῳ νεχρδ. 
And comp. under ὈἽΒ I, 
on 
To be contracted, scowl, as the eyes οἵ ἃ 
person in anger, ὑπόδρα δῶν. Once, 
Job xv. 12. It is used in the same sense 
in Chaldee. 
i : 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but im Arabic 
denotes, 10 poise or balance a thing bythe 
hand, in order to feel whether it be heavy 
or not. (See Castell.) So the idea of the 
word seems to be, To weigh, balance, try, 
or examine carefully. Hence, as a parti- 
cipial N. masc. plur. co and Dy 
Counsellors, whose business it is to weigh 
and examine the expediency of public 
measures. Jud. v. 3. Ps. ii. 2, & al. As 
aN. ΠΥ A counsellor, according to some. 
occ. Prov. xiv. 28. But it seems better 
to refer this word to the Root nh, and to 
render this passage, But iz want of people 
(is), destruction of wasting, or wasting 
destruction, namely, to the king. See 
Pole Synops. and Schultens in loc. 
Der. Lat. Ratio—onis, whence rational, 
rationality, &c. Eng. Reason, &c. 
m 
Denotes primarily the action, or breathing 
of the air in motion. 
I. As a N. nv, plur. nin, Air in motion, 
a breeze, breath, wind. See Gen. i. 2 
iii. 8. vi. 17. viii. 1. Exod. xvi. 10. 1 Καὶ, 
xix. 11. Ps. xviii. 11. 2 Sam. xxii. 11. 
1 Chron. ix. 24. Psal. civ. 4, 30. Isa. 
xl. 7. In Gen. ili. 8, YA ΠῚ appears 
to mean the morning breeze. Comp. 
under 123 I. and see Le Clerc’s and Dio- 
dati’s Notes. Job xvi. 3, ΠῚ 125 Words 
of wind, i. e. vain, noisy words. On 
Eccles. xi.5, comp. John iii, 8. In 1 K. 
xviii. 12, M7 MH seems to denote a mi- 
raculous wind from Jehovah. Comp. 
Ezek. iii. 14. viii. 3. xi. 1, 24. 2 Κα. ii. 
11, 16. Acts viii. 39. Asa Ν. fem, in 
Reg. nny A breathing. Lam. ii. 56. 
Vulg. singultu sighing. In the form of 
a Participle Huph. mase. plur. On 
Airy, exposed to, and perflated by, the air. 
oce. Jer. xxii. 14. Comp. under mp VIII. 




















Mm 


If. Asa N.m5 Space, distance, interstice ; 

' for wherever on the earth, or in this sy- 
stem, there is not other matter, there 
will be air. (Comp. under dx IL.) Gen. 
xxxii. 16. So Jer. 11, 23, And the pome- 

᾿ granates were ninety and six MM) in the 

void or open space, i. 6. of the meshes 
of the net-work. 

And because airis a most powerful, though 
subtile and invisible agent, hence it is 
used for Ἷ 

Ill. The spirit, or animal soul of a brute. 
Eceles. iii. 21, Who yy regardeth, consi- 
dereth (so Junius and Tramellius, ani- 
madvertit) the spirit of the children of 
men ΤΠ Ὁ wr ΓΙΌΣ which itself ascend- 
eth on high, and the spirit of a brute 
Mon ΚΤ nn which itself descendeth to 
below, to the earth*. Who considereth 
as he ought the great and essential differ- 
ence there is between men and brutes in 
this respect ? ; 

IV. As a N. mm Spirit, or an incorporeal 

\ substance, as opposed to flesh, or a cor- 
poreal one. Isa. xxxi. 3. 1 Kings xxii. 

ὦ 21, 22. 

V. Asa Ν. πὴ, plur. ΠῚ ΠῚ The spirit or 
soul of man. Psal. xxxi. 6. Isa. lvii. 16. 
+ Eccles. xii. 7. Num. xvi. 22. xxvii. 16. 
Ezek. xi. 5. xx. 32. Zech. xii. 1. A 
passion or motion ofthe soul. Num.v. 14. 
Proy. xvi. 2. xxix. 11. Eccles. x. 4. Isa. 
xix. 14. Comp. Mal. ii. 15, 16. 

VI. Joined with ny An evil spirit. 1 Sam. 
xvi. 14, 15, 16, 23. xviii. 10. Jud. ix. 23. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ν. 5.1 Tim, i. 20. 1 Καὶ. 
xxii. 21,22, 23. Ps. Ixxviii. 49. 

VII. AsaN. πὶ The Holy Spirit, or Spirit 
of God, whose agency in the spiritual 
world is, in Scripture, represented to us 
by that of the air in the natural. See 
under 252 11. p. 342. See Gen. vi. 3. 
‘xii. 38. Num. xi. 17, 25, 26... 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. sa. Ixi. 1. Ixiii. 10. Joel iii. 1, 
& al, It is remarkable that Homer fre- 
quently expresses the influence of his 
deities on the human ‘mind by the term 
everrvevoey inspired. See Il. x. lin. 482; 
Il. xv. lin. 262; 1]. xix. lin. 159;- Il. xx. 
lin. 110; Odyss. ix. lin. 381; Odyss. 
xix. lin. 138. 

VIII. As a N. ΠῚ, and fem. nnn, Respi- 

᾿ ration, refreshment, respite, breathing 
time. Exod. viii. 15, (where Aquila ava- 


* See Bp. Browne’s Procedure, ὥς, of Human, 
Understanding, book ii. ch. x. p. 357, Ke. . 
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t See Bp. Browne as above, p.353, &c. 
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πνευσις, LXX ἀναψυξις) 1 Sam. xvi, 23. 
(where LXX ἀνεψυχεν, and Theodotion 
avanveev) Esth. iv. 14. It is once used 
as ἃ δ΄, ἴῃ. Niph. impersonally as it were, 
like a, torr, &c. Job xxxii. 20,°5 my 
there shall be breathing, refreshment, or 
relief to me. Vulg. respirabo paululum, 
I shall breathe a little. 

IX. As a N. fem. nmi A van, or fan for 
winnowing corn. occ. Isa. xxx. 24; if 
nn in this text should not rather be ren- 
dered the wind ; for it is not interpreted 
the fan either by the LXX or Vulg. and 
I do not find that the fan is mentioned 
as used by the eastern nations either in 
ancient ormodern times; and Dr. Shaw, 
Travels, p. 139, expressly says, ‘after 
the grain is trodden out, they winnow it 
by throwing it up against the wind with 
a shovel.” Comp. under 270. 

X. In Kal and Hiph. To inspire in smell- 
ing, to snuff, sniff, smell. Gen. viii. 21. 
xxvii. 27. 1 Exod. xxx. 38, Lev. xxvi.31. 
1] Sam. xxvi. 19. Amos vy. 21. (comp. 
under op 1.) & al. Isa. xi. 3, ΠῚ ΠΤ 
Infin. Odorari ejus, his smelling (shall 
be to smell), or he shall smell nssv3 the 
Sear of Jehovah (3 being here prefixed to 
the N. ns as to m Lev. xxvi. 31.), 
i. 6. He shall readily, acutely, and accu- 
rately discern those true Israelites in 
whom is no guile, but whose ruling prin- 
ciple is the fear of Jehovah. See the 
following context. For instances of our 
blessed Lord’s exercising this discerning 
faculty, see John i, 47—50. Luke vil. 
39—48 ; and consult Vitringa on Isa. 
As a N. mm Smell, odour. Gen. viii. 21. 
xxvil. 27. 

XI. In Hiph. To inspire, breathe in, admit 
as by breathing. It is applied to com- 
bustible matter admitting or imbibing the 
fire. occ, Jud. xvi. 9, Comp. Dan. iii. 27. 

XII. Asa N. nm The ὃ exhalation, reek, 
or steam. of water, which being greatly 
rarified by the light or heat, is, by the 
agency of the air, breathed, as it were, 
into the tubes of plants, which it gradu- 
ally supples and dilates, conveying into 
them at the same time the finest and 
most nutritive particles of the vegetable 
mould, and thus causing the plants to 
shoot or bud. occ. Job xiv. 9}. 


¢ Is not pn here to muke a smell or perfume? 

§ This word, compounded of the Latin ex from, 
and halo to breathe, scems very nearly to answer the 
Heb.™. . ed ἐ 

| Sce Πουϊοιναν" 5 Originals, vol. ii, p. 315, 


ὉΤΠΠ.--Δ 


See Bate's Crit. Heb. on this Root... 

Der. To rack, ‘To stream as clouds before 

the wind,” Johnson. Also, feck, reeky. 

mya be hae i i, 

I. In Kal and Niph. 70 be dilated, made 
broad, or wide. 1 Sam. ii. 1. Isa. xxx. 23. 
Ezek. xli. 7. In Hiph. To dilate, extend, 
make broad or large. Exod. xxxiv. 24. 
Deut. xii. 20. 2 Sam. xxii. 37, & al. 
With > following, 10 make room 707. 
Gen. xxvi. 22. Ps. iv, 2. Prov. xviii. 16. 
Asa N. am Breadth, width. Gen. vi. 15. 
Exod, xxxv. 10, ἃ al. freq. Also, Broad, 
wide, spacious. Exod. iii. 8, & al. 

mm? 195 Broad in sides, i. δ. extended on 
all sides. See Gen. xxxiy. 21. Ps. civ. 25. 
Isa, xxxiii. 21, and comp. under 11 V. 3. 

23 am Dilatation, pride of heart. Prov. 
xxi. 4. Comp. Ps. οἱ. ὃ. Job xxvi. 12. 
But 22> an} is also used for. Dilatation 
of heart in a good sense, i. e. from joy or 
pleasure. Isa. lx: 5. Comp. Ps. cxix. 32. 
It is obvious to remark the philosophical 
propriety with which this expression is 
applied; since the heart is dilated, and 
the pulse by consequence becomes strong 
and full, as well from the exultation of 

joy as of pride. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 11, 13, 
and Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Πλα- 
τυνὼ II. 

we 2m Large or vast in (his) desires. Prov. 
xxviii. 25; where LXX, according to 
the Complutensian and Aldine editions, 
amraysos insatiable. Comp. Hab. ii. ὃ. 
Isa. v. 14. 

- As a participial N. 2m» A broad or large 
place. 2 Sam. xxii. 20, & al. Plur. in 
Reg. ann Breadths. occ. Hab. i. 6. 

11. As a N. ΠῚ and anh, plor. main 

and man A broad place in a city, a 
forum, market-place,.a broad street or 
square. Gen, xix. 2. Deut. xiii. 16. Prov. 
i. 20. Jer. .ν..1, & al. freq.. The LXX 
and Vulg. which generally render. it by 
ware and platea, from waarus broad, 
preserve the idea of the Hebrew. 

ym Ἢ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. nor, so far as I 
can find, in the dialectical languages, and 
the radical idea is uncertain. As aN. 
wm. Once, Cant. i.17, The rafters of 
our houses (are) cedar, 130m) our ceiling 
cypress or fir. So LXX galvwyala ἥμων, 
and Vulg. laquearia nostra. To this day 
the eastern houses are ceiled with wood*. 


* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 209 ; Russel’s Nat. Hist. 
of Aleppo, p, 2 
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Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, ΤῸ bear patiently, to submit one-~ 
self to injuries (as in this expression N71 
5) ΠῸ 1 submitted myself to him) and 
hence, I think, it is applied to loading a 
camel with his pack, &c. to which these 
animals, if not loaded beyond their 
strength, submit with great patience. 
See Castell. As aN. 5nh,plur. mdm, 
A female sheep, an ewe, from their meek 
submissive temper, which is particularly 
remarked; not only by the profane (see 
Bochart, vol. ii. 520.), but also by the 
sacred writers. See Jer. xi. 19. Isa. lili. 7. 
And. this derivation of the name shews 
the propriety of its being confined to 
thé ewe, since the ram is often a very 
Jfierce and dangerous animal. (See Dan. 
viii. 3.) occ: Gen. xxxi. 38. χχχί!. 14. 
Cant. vi. 5. Isa. lili. 7. 

om cat 

To embrace, enclose, surround closely. 

I. As a N. com The lower mill-stone, 
whose convex surface is closely embraced 
by the concave surface of the upper mill- 
stone, which being put in motion, the 
corn is thereby broken or ground. The 
Rabbins pretend this word is dual, but 
the LXX and Vulg. constantly render 
it singular; and that it ought to be 80. 
rendered is evident from Deut. xxiv. 6, 
where, as 22° (the rider) denotes the 
upper mill- stone, so =r) must denote the 
lower. And thus the Valg. translates © 
these two.words, inferiorem e¢ superidrem 
molam. It occurs also in Exod. xi. 5. 
Num. xi. 8. Isa. xlvii. 2. Jer. xxv. 10... 

“‘ Most families,” says, Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
p- 231, speaking of the Moors in Bar- 
bary, “ grind their wheat and barley at 
home, having two portable mill-stones for 
that purpose; the uppermost whereof is 
turned round by:a small handle of wood 
or iron that is placed in the rim}. When 


+ “When they are to be loaded, they bend their 

knees at the voice of their driver; but if they delay 
doing so, they are struck witha stick, or their necks 
forced downwards, and then, as if constrained and 
groaning after their way, they bend their knees, put 
their bellies against the ground, and remain in that 
posture, till after having, been loaded they are com- 
manded to rise.” Noyage du P. Philippe, p. 369, in 
Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 21, 1¢ino. Comp. Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 80. 
+ In Niebubr’s Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 122, 
plate xvii. fig. A. the reader may find a representa- 
tion of one of these hand-mills, as still used in Egypt, 
with the surface of the lower mill-stone convex, and 
the upper mill-stone furnished with a peg, or pin. - 

















on « 


this stone is large, or expedition is re- 
quired, then a second person is called in 
to assist ; and as it is usual for the * wo- 
men alone to be concerned in this em- 
ployment, who seat themselves over 
against each other, with the mill-stones 
between them, we may see not only the 
propriety of the expression, Exod. xi. 5, 
of sitting behind the mill, but the force of 
another, Matt. xxiv. 41, that two women 
shall be grinding at the mill, the one shall 
be taken, and the other left.” Thus the 
Doctor. I add, that this account of each 
Jamily's having mill-stones to grind their 
own corn, well illustrates the law, Deut. 
xxiv. 6, with the emphatic reason of it. 
Sir John Chardin has remarked, “ that 


they are female slaves who are generally |. 


employed in the East at these hand-mills ; 
that this work is + extremely laborious, 
and esteemed the lowest employment in 
the house.” This observation throws fur- 
ther light on Exod. xi. 5. (comp. Isa. 
xlvii. 2, where see Bp. Lowth’s Note) ; 
as another made by the same author does 
on Jer. xxy. 10. (comp. Rev. xviii. 22.), 
namely, “ that in the East they grind 
their corn at break of day ; and that when 
one goes out in the morning, one hears 
every where the noise of the mill, and that 
it is thenoise that often awakens people.” 
For the publication of these two last re- 
marks the reader'is indebtedto Mr. Har- 
mer’s Observ. vol. i. p. 250—253, where 
he may find the latter more particularly 


applied to the illustration of Jer. xxy.10.|. 


Il. As a N. tom The uterus, matrix; or 


womb, which closely embraceth the foetus. | 


Gen. xx. 18, et al. freq. The Targ..on 
Job xxxviii. 8, is remarkable nan 7D 
PID’ SOIT ΠΟ NINN, enits bursting forth, 
or, when it burst forth, from the abyss, 
as if it came ofa womb. 

Ill, As a N.ton> A damsel, a miss, so 
called either in levity (thus Montanus, 
Amasia), or from the tenderness of her 
age and sex. (See below, Sense V.) occ. 
Jud. v. 30, 723 wend Ornam ton A 


* Thus in Homer, Odyss. vii. lin. 104, of the fifty 
Apuwes or female slaves belonging to Alcinous king of 
Pheaacia, 


Ai pe AAETPETOTSI ΜΥΛΗΣ ἘΠῚ μηλοπα xapror. 
Some at the mill grind the well-favour’d grain. 


+ So Homer, Odyss. xx. lin. 105, ὥς, introduces 
a female slave quite spent with the fatigue of grinding 
(αφαυροτατὴ δ᾽ ereruxzo) and cursing the authors of' 
her toil, lin, 115, &c. ᾿ 
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damsel of damsels,for the head (account) 
of the great man, namely Sisera. So the 
Vulg.rightly paraphrases it, Pulcherrima 
Jeminarum eligitur ei, the most beau- 
tiful of the women is picked out for him. 
IV. As a N. mase. plur. tron The 
bowels or intestines, which closely embrace 
each other. Gen. xliii. 30. 1 K. iii. 26. 
(Comp. 25 1.) So the Vulg. renders it 
in both passages by viscera, and in the 
former the LXX by eyxara, and two 
other Hexaplar versions by σπλαγχνα 
and evrega. Hence ay 
V. In Kal, To be affected, move or yearn, as 
the Jowels in tender affection, as in love 
or pity. It is construed with. the particle 
by upon following, or is more frequently 
transitive, To love intimately, tenderly, 
intensely, Ps. xviii. 2. ciii. 13. Or in\ge- 
neral, 1 pity, have pity or mercy upon. 
Exod. xxxiii. 19. Deut. xiii. 17, et al. 
The Greek verb σπλαγνχνίζομαι, derived 
in like manner from the N. craayyyvw 
a bowel, is often used in the same sense 
by the writers of the New Testament. 
As a Participle. or participial N. tim 
One so affected, pitiful, merciful. Exod. 
xxxiv. 6, et al. freq. As a N. mase. 
plur, nm Bowels of mercy or pity, 
mercies, Ruthe or Ruth (a beautiful old 
word used in this sense by Shakespeare 
and Milton)..Gen. xliii, 14, 30. (where 
the LXX eyxara or according to the 
Alexandrian copy, evrega entrails) Psal. 
li,.3. Prov. xii. 10; where the LXX 
omauyxva, and Vulg. viscera, et al. freq. 
Comp. Luke i. 78. Phil. ii. 1. Gol. iii. 12. 
1 John iii. 17, and Greek and Eng. Lexi- 
con in SILAATXNON and Σπλαγχυι- 
tout. Asa N. fem. plur. nin Len 
derly affectionate, Evorauyyvol. occ. 
Lam. iv. 10. The inhabitants of Ota- 
heite ‘* have one expression that corre- 
sponds exactly with the. phraseology of 
the Scriptures, where we read of the 
yearning of the bowels. They use it on 
all occasions, when the passtons give them 
uneasiness ; as they constantly refer pain 
from grief, anxious desire and other-af- 
fections to the bowels as their seat, where 
they likewise supposeall operations of the 
mind to be performed.”” Captain Cook's 
Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, vol. ii. p. 152. 
VI. As a N. om, and fem. tam, A spe- 
cies of unclean bird. occ. Ley. xi. 18. 
Deut. xiv. 17. Bochart, vol. iii. 303, 
has taken great pains to prove that it 
means a kind of vulture, which the Arabs 


An 


call by the same names. So Dr, Shaw, 

fravels, p. 449, takes it for the “ Per- 
cnopteros. or Oripelargos, called by the 
Turks Ach Bobba, which signifies White 
Father, a name given it, partly out of 
the reverence they have. for it, partly 
from the colour of its plumage; though 
in the other [latter] respect it differs 
little from the stork, being black in seve- 
ral places, Itis as big as a large capon, 
and exactly like the figure which Gesner, 
lib. iii..De Avib. hath given us of it *. 
These birds, like the ravens about Lon- 
don, feed upon the carrion and nastiness 
that is thrown without the city of Cairo 
in Egypt.” In Ley. tom is placed be- 
tween np the ‘pelican, and ὙΠ ΌΤΙ the 
stork, and in Deut. nom, between ΠᾺΡ 
the pelican, and. {> the cataract, which 
positions would incline one to think it 
meant some kind of water-fowl. But 
howeyer this be, this bird seems to be 
denominated from its remarkable tender 
affection toits young. Comp. Ps. ciii 13. 
Isa. Ixiii. 15, 16. Jer. xxxi. 20; and 
especially 1 K. iii. 26. Isa. xlix. 15. Lam. 
iv. 10. 

AM 

In Kal, 70 shake, move tremulously. It is 
used for the fluttering of an eagle over 
her nestlings, Deut. xxxii..11. (see Bo- 
chart, vol. ili. 176, &c.)—for the shaking 
of the bones in fear, Jer. xxiii. 9. So 
LXX εἐσαλευθη. Comp. under yy III. 
In Hiph. To cause a tremulous motion, as 
the material spirit or gross air (comp. 
Exod. χυ. 10. Ps. civ. 30. exlvii. 18, 
Isa. xl. 7.) did on the surface of the yet 
unformed orb of water and earth. Gen. 
i. 2, Comp. Gen. viii. 1: RY 

‘The above are all the passages 
wherein the word occurs. 

Hence Lat. Repo (Gr. ἕρπω) to creep, 
whence Eng. reptile. Also perhaps Eng. 
to creep. ; . 

From a corrupt tradition of the fluttering 
-or tremulous motion caused by the spirit 
in the primitive chaos, the opinion of se- 
veral heathen nations concerning the 


of Scripture 


* Comp. Hasselquist’s Traveis, p. 194; Buffon’s 
Hist, Nat. des Oiseaux, tom. i, p. 295, 12mo.; and 
Bruce's Travels, vol. v. p. 163, who has given a 
print, and a particular description of the rachamah ; 
aud I sincerely wish he had not at p. 166, sullied 
his account of this bird by such a criticism on our 
English Translation of Exod. xix. 4, as an inspection 
of the original text will immediately shew to be not 
only erroneous, but totally groundless ; since the He- 
brew word there used is not 777m but Dw. 
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prA—yN 
world’s being formed from an 
pears to have arisen +. 

ym ν᾿ ᾿ Γ ὴ whe 

I. In Kal, Zo wash or cleanse the surface 
with water. It is generally applied to 
an animal body, or to some part of it ; 
see Gen. xviii. 4. xliii. 30. Exod. ii. 5 7. 
xxix. 17. xl. 32. Lev. xiv. 9; but in 

1K. xxii. 38, to defensive armour; and 
this application of the V. is a confirma- 
tion that nix in that passage means not 
girdles, but some substance which the 
water could not penetrate. Comp. Cant. 
v. 12; where it is spoken of milk; and 
see under Dad. As a N. fem. m¥m 4 
bath, bathing or washing. occ. Exod. 
xxx..18. xl. 30. 2 Chron. iv. 6. (twice) 
Cant. iv. 2, vi. 6. Ms 
Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 238, observes that 
“the custom which still continues [in 
Barbary] of walking either barefoot or 
with slippers, requires the ancient com- 
pliment of dringing water, upon the arri- 
val of a stranger, to wash his feet.” See 
Gen. xviii. 4. Jud. xix, 21. Luke vii. 44. 

Hence perhaps by inserting x, French vn- 

ser, and Eng. 7'o rinse or rense. 

Il. Figuratively, To wash, wet, as one’s 
steps in strong liquor (comp. under =n 
VL. 1.) Job xxix. 6.—one’s feet in blood, 
Ps. lviii. 11.—one’s hands in innocency, 
Ps. xxvi. 6... OAS ὰ 

III. Chald. In Hith. With Sy following, 
To trust to, depend upon, oce. Dan. iii.28. 
The Chaldee paraphrasts often use the 
word in the same sense. 

pny 

I. In Kal, To remove, or be removed to a 
distance, or far off, to elongate. See Isa. 
vi. 12, xxvi. 15. Ps. cxix. 150. Isa. 
xxix. 13. xlix. 19. lix. 9. In Hiph. 
The same. Psal. Ixxxviii. 9, 19. -Gen. 
xxi. 16. xliv.. 4. Exod. viii. 28. Asa 
participial N. pn5 and pit Far, distant. 
Gen. xxii. 4. Ps. xxii. 2, οὗ ἃ]. freq. Also, 
A distance, space. Josb. iii. 4. As Ns. 
prin Far, distant, of place, 2 Sam. xv. 
17. Ps. exxxviii. 6. Isa. xvii. 13. pm 
Distant, in time, either past, 2 K. xix. 
25. Isa. xxxvii. 26; or tocome, 2 Sam. 
vii. 19. 

II. In a passive sense, 710 be dissolved, loos- 

' + See Vossius, De Orig. & Prug. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 

2, ad fin. and cap. 5, vers. med.; Grotius, De Ve- 

rit. Rel. Christ. lib. i. cap. 16, not. 1.; Burnet, 

Archeol. Philos. p. 20, 106, 163, 482, 483, edit. 

2de; Jones’s Physiological Disquisitions, p. 543 ; 

Boyse’s Pantheon, p. 188, Yd edit. 

+ See Harmer’s Observations; vol. iv. p. 279, &e. 
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wow Ὁ 
wed, or loosened. occ. Eccles. xii. 6, Whilst 
the silver cord (the medulla spinalis, and 
whole nervous system) pny δ is not 
loosed. See Solomon’s Portrait of Old 
Age, by Dr. Smith, p. 178—187, 3d edit. 
wm 
To boil or bubble, cast or throw up. It oc- 
curs not as a V. simply in this sense, but 
I. As a Noun fem. nwmn A vessel for 
boiling, stewing, or frying, a frying-pan. 
oce. Lev. ii. 7. vii. 95 in which passages 
I think this word, and not nann, de- 
notes what the Arabs call a tajen, that 
is, says Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 231, 
- note 3, * a shallow earthen vessel, like a 
JSrying-pan, made use of not only for this, 
but for other purposes.” This interpreta- 


tion is confirmed by observing that the} - 


mM is said to be dressed by upon the’ 


n2nn or slice, but 2 zn the ΠΤ, Lev.| . 


vii. 9. Comp. Harmer’s Observations, 
“vol. i. p. 233, 235. Ἢ : 
. IL. In Kal, applied to the heart, 70 boil 
or bubble up, be greatly agitated with. 
occ. Ps. xlv. 2, My heart wm boileth or 
bubbleth up (Eng. marg.) (with) @ good 
matter ; it is so full and warmed with the 
thought of it that it cannot contain. So 
Targum syn, LXX εξηρευξατο, Vulg. 
eructavit. Comp. Ps. xxxix.4. © 
Hence Eng. To reich. Qu? 
nm See under m IX. 
7 5 
Occurs not in the simple form, but hence 
~ in the reduplicate, 
toto) To tremble, tremble exceedingly. It oc- 
curs not as a V. in Heb. though several 
times in the Chaldee Targums : but as a 
N. ww Great or excessive tremour, or 
trembling. So the LXX and another 
Greek version in the Hexapla Ὑρομος, 
and Vulg. Tremor. Once, Jer. xlix. 24. 
This word, both in sense aud sound, ap- 
pears nearly related to nm, which see. 
baa) 
To be wet, moist. occ. Job xxiv. 8. So the 
LXX ὑγεαίνονται, and vulg. rigant. As 
a participial Noun 207 Moist, full of 
juice, or sap. occ. Job viii. 16. So the 
LXX ὑγροὶ, Aquila evinuos, and Vulg. 
humectus. 
The word is used in the same sense in 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. See Castell. 
wr 
To dash or be dashed. oce. 2 K, νὴ]. 12. 
“Isa. xiii. 16, 18. * Hos. x. 14. xiv. 1. 
» *See Bp. Lowth’s Note, who supposes that the 
Medes might ‘literally. use their large bows them- 
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Nah. iii, 10. Comp. Ps. exxxvii. 91 and 
observe that in Homer, Il. xxii. lin. 63, 
4, we have, in like manner, 





γηπιὰ TEXVE. ita, 
Βαλλομενα προτὶ yan ev αἰνῃ δηΐοτητι. . 
infants dash’d 3 
Against the ground, in dire hostility. 
CowPrr. 
Hence Gr. Ῥαθασσω to strike, smite. 
nN 
I. To be or become soft or tender, as words. 
Ps. lv. 22. As a participial N. ΤΊ Soft, 
tender, delicate. Gen. xviii. 7. xxix. 17. 
xxxill. 13. Deut. xxviii. 54, 56. Prov. 
xv. 1. Also, Tenderness. occ. Deut. 
xxviii. 56. Both the V. and N. are ap- 
plied to the heart, and that either in the 
sense of Tenderness, softness, see 2 Kings 
xxii, 19. 2 Chron. xxxiy. 27; or of 
Jaintness, weakness. Deut. xx. ὃ, 8. 
2 Chron. xiii. 7. Job xxiii. 16. Isa. vii. 4. 
Jer. li. 46. AsaN. Fn Faintness, of 
heart. occ. Lev. xxvi. 36. 
II. As a N. fem. in Reg. ΠΝ. See under 
Hints a ΕΠ 
429 To be mollified or suppled, as with oil. 
occ. Isa. i. 6; where LXX araavvomery 
softened. But should not 1355 be rather 
poms truse asaN. A softening or mollify- 
ing? 
155 Ρ 
l. To ride, insidere, vehi—on a camel, Gen. 
xxiv. 61.—on a horse, Ezek. xxiii. 6— 
on an ass, Num. xxii. 22.— on a mule, 
2 Sam. xviii. 9.—in a chariot, Jer. xxii. 4. 
In Hiph. To cause to ride, Gen. xli. 43. 
Exod. iv. 20. 1 K.i. 33. 2 Chron. xxxv. 24. 
Esth. vi. 9, & al. Yo ride, whether in cha- 
riots or on horses, was anciently a mark 
of power and dignity, as riding on horses. 
still is, in the East. Gen. xli. 43. Psal. 
xlv. 5. Hos. x. 11. Esth. vi. 9. Eccles. x. 
7. Comp. Deut. xxxii, 13. Isa. lviii. 14, 
&c. See Harmer’s Observations, vol. 11. 
p. 103, and vol. iii. p. 311. Ps. Ixvi. 12, 
Thou hast suffered men to ride upon our 
heads seems an allusion to the extreme 
insolence with which the eastern princes 
used to treat their conquered enemies. 
Comp. Isa. li. 23, and Vitringa and Bp. 
Lowth’s Note there. As a participial N. 
a2 A rider on horseback. Exod. xy. 1. 
2K. ix. 17. Comp. Ezek. xxxix. 20. 
A rider or driver in a chariot, a cha- 
rtoteer. 1 Κα. xxii. 34.2 Chron. xviii. 33. 
Comp. Hag. ii. 22. Asa participial N. 





selves as offensive weapons against. the” younger 
persons. But qu? | 2 aaa 





a? 


in a passive sense 25 (and once Ps. ciy.3. 
2199) That which is ridden in or upon a 
vehicle, carriage, chariot. Exod. xiv. 6. 
&al. Also, collectively, Chariots, q, ἃ. 
Chariotry, as we use cavalry, infantry. 
Gen. 1, 9. Exod. xiv. 7,28. Jud. iv.3, 
& al. freq. As a N. fem. 9225 A riding. 
Ezek. xxvii. 20. See under won I. As 
a N.2290 A riding seat, a seat to ride on, 
a sod or pad. Ley. xv. 9. Comp. under 
wan Ill. Also, The seat or * couch of a 
litter or palanquin. Cant. iii.10. Also, 
collectively, Chariots. 1 Kings iv. 26, or 
v. 6. As aN. fem. 72350, in Reg. 
nani 4 chariot or carriage. See Gen. 
xli. 43. xlvi. 29. 1 K.x.29. 2K. v.26. 

1 Chron. xxviii. 18, is rendered, And gold 
Sor the pattern of the chariot of the Che- 
rubims; but had this been the sense, the 
N. for chariot would have been in Reg. 
nin, as in other instances. I would 
therefore rather translate the Heb. words, 
And according to the pattern (see ver. 
1], 19.) MaadqDF of the vehicle, namely, 
mansn of the Cherubim (he gave), gold, 
town according to them (their) spread- 
ing out (i.e. their wings, so LXX diare- 
τασμενῶν ταις στερυξι, and Vulg. exten- 
dentium alas), and overshadowing the 
ark of the purification of Jehovah. Jam 
obliged here to make use of the word ve- 
hicle for want of a better; but what I 
mean is, that the Cherubim themselves 
with their wings spread out are here call- 
ed the M2251 of Jehovah, forasmuch as 
the God-man used to appear in glory 
above them, and thence give oracular an- 
swers. See Exod. xxv. 22. Num. vii. 89. 
Lev. xvi. 2. Ezek. i. 25. 

In Deut. xxxiii. 26, Jehovah is said 255 to 
ride upon the heavens (comp. Ps. Ixviii. 
5, 18, 34.)—upon a cloud. Isa. xix. 1; 
and the clouds and whirlwinds are said to 
be his chariots, Ps. civ. 3. Isa. Ixyvi. 15, 
comp. Ps. xviii. 11; and in Hab. iii. 8, 
mention is made of his chariots and horses 
of salvation. And from these tremen- 
dous appearances of Jehovah, accompa- 
nied with fire, glory, darkness, clouds, 
and whirlwinds, and the expressions of 
believers concerning them, we may in 
part deduce the heathen custom of equip- 
ping their idols with chariots and horses. 
Thus we read of the horses and chariots 
of the wnw or solar light, 2 K. xxiii. 11. 


*See Mr. Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commen- 
tary on Solomon’s Song, p. 196. ΄ 
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seen: under 0D 1.) So the chariot and 
rses of Apollo or the Sun are famous in 
the Roman mythology +. Xenophon, Cy-. 
roped. lib. viii. (p. 460, edit. Hutchin- 
son, 8vo.) mentions two white chariots 
crowned, the one sacred to Jupiter (Atos), 
the other to the Sux, among the Perszans 
in the time of Cyrus; and Herodotus, 
lib. vii. cap. 40, speaks of a chariot 
drawn by eight horses, and consecrated to 
Jupiter (Atos) among the same people in 
the reign of Xeraes. So Homer and the 
Latin poets furnish their gods in gene- 
ral with the like equipage, as Jupiter, 
Il. viii. lin. 41, &c. Horace, Carm. lib. i. 
ode xii. lin. 58, ode xxxiv. lin. 5, &e.; 
Juno, Il. γ. lin. 720, ἕο. 767, ἃς. Il. viii. 
lin. 381, ἃς. Virgil, Ain. i. lin. 21; 
Neptune, 1]. xiii. lin. 23, &c. Virgil, 
En. i. lin. 160. And thus that mad ido- 
later, the Emperour Heliogabalus, used 
to drive his Phoenician god once a year 
to the magnificent temple he had pre- 
pared for him in the suburbs of Rome, 
ἄρματι, χρυσῳ τε καὶ Arbors τιμιωτατοις 
τσεποικίλμενῳ in a chariot richly adorned 
with goldand precious stones.’’ Herodian, 
lib. vi. cap. 16. And the ancient Ca- 
naanites appear to have had the same 
emblems of the Czrculation and Motions 
of the heavens; for in Josh. xix. 5, we 
read of a place named naz von m2 The 
house or temple of the chariot ; called, 1 
Chron. iv. 31, nad qn ΓΔ. ; 
II. Less properly in Hiph. To cause to ride, 
i. 6. put, as the hand upon a bow. 2 K. 
xiii. 16. Also, To cause to ride, toss about, 
as by the wind. Job xxx. 22. | 
III. Asa Ν. 350 The upper mill-stone, which 
rides upon the lower, 4. 4. the réder. occ. 
Deut. xxiv. 6. Jud.ix.53. 2 Sam. xi. 21. 
So in Deut. where it was necessary to 
make the distinction, the LXX render it 
επιμυλίον, and Vulg. superiorem molam. 
Comp. under tom I. 
IV. Chald. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. 
naa The knees, so called, either because 
they are supported by, and ride, as it 
were, upou the os tzbia, or by transposi- 
tion, from the Heb. ΤΣ the knee. occ. 
Dan. v. 6. 
204 
I. To trade, traffic, merchandize. It occurs 
in the form of a Participle Benoni in 
Kal, 5217 A person trading, a merchant, 


+ See the story of Phaéton in Ovid's Metam. lib, 
ii. fab. i. particularly lin, 105, &c. lin. 153, &c. 
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Cant. iii. 6; and frequently as ἃ Parti- 
ciple or participial N. plur. 57 Mer- 
chants, traders. 1 K. x. 15. Ezek. xvii. 4, 
& al. freq. As a participial N. fem. in 
Reg. nba 4 female trader. Ezek. xxvii. 
3, 23. Also, Merchandise. Ezek. xxviii. 
5, 16. As a participial N. fem. in Reg. 
ΓΞ A mart, market. Ezek. xxvii. 24. 

Il, As ἃ N. 29 A busy-body, a trader in 
slander, a tale-bearer. occ. Lev. xix. 16. 
Prov. xi. 13. xx. 19. Also, Slander, tale- 
bearing. occ. Ezek. xxii. 9. Jer: vi. 28. 
ix, 4. In the two latter passages it is 
used adverbially, the particle a being un- 
derstood, as usual. Comp. | Tim. v. 13. 

5 : . 

I. Yo bind hard or close, to join, connect. 
So the LXX render it by σφιγίω and συ- 
σφιγίω, and Vulg. by stringo. occ. Exod. 
XXVili, 28. xxxix. 21. ᾿ 

II. As a Ν. τιᾶβο, plur. in Reg. ᾿Ξ Com- 
binations, conspiracies. occ. Ps. xxxi.21; 
where the Chaldee Targum 5: Troops. 

ΠῚ. As a Ν, masc. plur. D545, rendered 
by the LXX reayvea, and by the Vulg. 
aspera, rough places, are opposed to Hypa 
a break between two mountains, a val- 
ley, and seem properly to denote the rwg- 
ged, firm, cohesive parts of which moun- 
tains usually consist, such as stones, 
metals, and minerals. occ. Isa. xl. 4. 

ws : 

I, To earn, acquire by labour or industry. 
Gen. xii. 5, ἃ al. As a participial N. 
wir) Substance or wealth so acquired, ac- 
quisition. Gen, xii. 5. xiii. 6. xiv. 16, & 
al. freq. 4; 

II. As a collective N. 93 Working cattle, 
such as horses; asses, mules, cameis, that 
earn their living by their labour. (See 
Deut. xxv. 4.) occ. 1 K. iv. 28. Esth. 
viii. 10, 14. Mic. i, 13. Comp. Gen. 
xxxl. 18; which last passage the learned 
Bate, to obviate the objection of tauto- 
logy, thus renders, “ dnd he drove away 
all his cattle, and all his wo beasts 
which he had earned, 133) Mp the sub- 
stance of his own acquiring, which he w 
earned zx Mesopotamia.” Integrity of 
the printed Heb. Text, p. 24. 

Der. French Riche, richesse, Eng. Rich, 
riches. 


jens) 

I. In Kal, To be lifted up, exalted, elevated. 
Gen. vii. 17. Num. xxiv.7. Job xxii. 12, 
& al. freq. In Hiph, 70 lift up, elevate, 
erect. Gen, xiv. 22. xxxi. 45. In Huph. 
70 be lifted up, heaved. Exod. xxix. 27, 
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Lev. iv. 10. This word is applied to the 
voice, eyes, heart, &c. On Deut. viii. 14. 
xvii. 20. Ps. xviii. 28. exxxi. 1, comp. 
under na I. As a Participle or partici- 
pial N. to Elevated, high. Deut. i. 28. 
xii. 2. xxvii. 14, & al. freq. As Ns. 
to Elevation, haughtiness. Prov. xxi. 4, 
(Comp. ch. xxx. 13.) Isa. ii. 11. x. 12. 
As a N. fem. m5, plur. no 4 raised 
place. Ezek. xvi. 25, 31, 39. tonn 
Height, high. 2 Sam. xxii. 17. 2 Kings 
xix. 22. Psal. Ixviii. 19. Ixxv. 6, & al. 
Fem. ΣΟῚ Π An heave-offering, an obla- 
tion, which was heaved or lifted up be- 
fore the Lord. See Exod. xxix. 27, 28. 
Plur. monn Oferings, gifts, to a prince 
or great man. Prov. xxix. 4, In the 
common printed editions is once read 
rainn An oblation. Ezek. xlviii. 12. But 
Bp. Newcome observes, that three MSS. 
meaning of De Rossi's there have Mo0n. 

Hence the old Latin Ruma, denoting the 
Jemale breast from its elevated form ; 
whence their goddess Rumina or Rumilia, 
whose office it was to make young in- 
fants suck. See Montfaucon’s Antiquité 
Expliquée, tom. ii. p. 328, and pl. cciii. 
fig. 3, where this idol is represented with 
a large breast, suckling an infant. And 
from this goddess Rumina, the famous 
fig-tree under which Romulus and Re- 
mus were suckled, might be called Fi- 
cus Ruminalis. See Spence’s Polymetis, 
dial. x. p. 156, note 93. 

II, In Niph. or Hiph. To rise up, raise up 
oneself, Num. xvi. 45, or xvii. 10. 

Ill. In Hiph. To take off, take away. Lev. 
iv. 8, 10. Num. xvi. 37, or xvii. 2. 

_ Ezek. xxi. 26, or 31. xlv. 9. In Huph. 
To be taken away. Dan. viii. 11; where 
ten of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read to47, 
and sixteen, together with the Keri, 
on. 

IV. In Hiph. To raise, levy (from French 
lever, or Lat. levo, to raise) as an assess- 
ment or tribute. Num. xxxi. 28. 

V. As a N. ton, plur. O04. See under 
torr IT. 

VE As aN. pos, plur. fem. nian 4 
raised or lofty building, a turret or tower.’ 
See 1K. xvi. 18... 2 K. xv. 25. Proy. 
xviii. 19. Isa. xxiii: 13. 

ton In Kal and Hiph. 70 raise, or lift on 
high, to exalt or extolvery much. 1 Sam, 
ii.7. 2 Sam. xxii, 49. Ezra ix. 9, & al. 
freq. Sonn in Isa. i. 2, is rendered 
by the LXX, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
ὕψωσα, and by the Vulg. exaltavi, 7 
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have exalted; but the V. in this passage}. 
seems rather to signify, to make tall, bring 
up to tallness, as it is plainly used Isa. 
xxili. 4, and perhaps the Greek Trans- 
lators and Vulg. meant to express this 
sense in the former text, as the LXX 
and Vulg. plainly did in the latter, 
where the LXX render it by ὕψωσα, and 


ΠΣ 


and what Schultens has written on Prov. 
and Bate in Crit. Heb. the word does 
not appear ever to have this meaning ; 
but deceit or fraud makes very good 
sense in all the texts, where it has been 
supposed to denote slackness, namely, 
Prov. x. 4. xii. 24, 27. xix. 15. Jer. 
xlviii. 10. 


the Vulg. by ad incrementum perduxi 7 IV. Chald. As a N. sm and xn To cast, 


have brought to growth. Comp. Ezek. 
xxxi. 4, and see Vitringa on Isa. i. 2. 
Also, in Kal, 70 be exalted or extolled. 
occ. Ps. Ixvi. 17. So Symmachus ὑψωβη. 
But is not ἘΞ in this passage rather a 
N. signifying Exaltation, praise? Asa 
N. fem. in Reg. nom Ezaltation, lifting 
or raising up on high. Isa. xxxiii. 3. So 
Symmachus re ὑψώθηναι, and Vulg. exal- 
tatione. Fem. plur. mov Exaltations, 


high praises. Ps. exlix. 6. Thus Aguila|V 


ὑμνολογίαι, LXX ὑψώσεις, and Vulg. 
exaltationes. 

Der. Room, roomy. Qu? 

spo See under ΠῚ IV. 

4704 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΓΤ. 

An general, To cast, throw, project. 

I. In Kal, To cast, project, shoot, as with a 
bow. occ. Ps. Ixxviii. 9. Jer. iv. 29; in 
both which texts the particle 2 with is, 
as usual, understood before nwp, and in 
the former the LXX, according to the 
Complutensian edition, render nwp 717 
by Baarovres τοζξοις shooting with bows. 

11. In Kal, Transitively, To cast or throw | 
into some calamity or evil. ‘occ. Exod. 


cast down. Dan. iii. 20, 24. vi. 16, or 17. 
Also, To be cast. Dan, iii. 21. vi. 24. 
But in both these last cited texts it should 
be rather rendered actively, Zo cast. In 
Ith. To be cast. Dan. iii. 6, 15, & al. 
Also in Kal, with the particle >» upon, 
following, To cast or lay, “ impose,” 
(Eng. Translat.) asa tribute, upon. occ. 
Ezra vii, 24; where Vulg. imponendi of 


imposing. 


. Asa N. mase. or fem. D5 A worm, so 


called from the manner of its motion, 
which is performed by * shooting out or 
projecting the fore-part of its body, and 
drawing the hinder part after it. Exod. 
xvi. 24. Job vii. 5. Isa. xiv. 11, & al. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxii. 5. Hence as a V. 
To produce worms, q. ἃ. To crawl with 
worms. occ. Exod. xvi. 20. To illustrate 
Job xxv. 6, I observe from the learned 
Haller, that ““ the majority of anatomists 
have agreed in this hypothesis, that the 
seminal vermicle is the first rudiments of 
aman, almost in the same manner as a 
caterpillar or grub is the origin of a fly.” 
Physiology, Lect. xxxiii. § 786, edit. 


Mthles, where see more. 


xv. 1, 21, The horse and his rider ΟΝ]. It appears from Josh. xiii. 27, that the 


hath he thrown (namely by emboldening 
them to pursue; comp. ver. 4, and ch. 
xiv. 17, 18, and under my II.) into the 
sea. LXX, ερῥιψεν εἰς ϑαλασσᾶν, he hath |. 
cast into the sea, Vulg. dejecit in mare, 
he hath cast down into the sea. 

III. In Kal, Transitively, To throw into 

. some disagreeable situation or circum- 
stances by deceit and fraud, In fraudem 
impellere, aut:injicere, To deceive, cheat, 
throw, or fling, in this sense, according 
to our vulgar English expression. See 
Prov. xxvi. 19. Gen. xxix. 25. Josh. 
ix. 22. 1 Sam. xix. 17. As Ns. i105, 
MDD, TWDIn, and Nw in Injurious deceit , 
mischievous fraud. See Job xiii. 7. 
xxvil. 4. Gen. xxvii. 35. xxxiv. 13. Jud. 
ix. 31. Jer. vili. 5. Comp. Ps. Ixxviil. 57. 
Hos, vii. 16. .The Vulg.in Prov. x. 4. 
xii. 24, renders Sm by remissa remiss, 


Canaanites had a temple to Don The 
Projector, by which they seem to have 
meant the material spirit, or rather hea- 
vens, considered as projecting, impelling, 
and pushing. forwards the planetary orbs 
in their courses. The Egyptian and Gre- 
cian Hermes was originally an idol of 
the same kind. Hence he was repre- 
sented with wings on his head and feet, 
hence in his hand the Caduceus or Rod 
(the emblem of Power), encircled with 
two interwoven serpents, to represent the 
joint action of the. conflicting ethers 
(trpnw) or of the light and sprit in ex- 
pansion, and hence it was reckoned a 
piece of honour done to him to throw a 
stone at the foot of his statue. By mis- 
taking the meaning of his original name, 
the latter Greeks and Romans indeed 


* See Nature Displayed, vol.i. p.4; and Derham’s 


slack ; but notwithstanding this version, Physico-Theology, book ix. chap. i. note 1. 
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made him the God of deceit, cheating, 
and theft*. ‘ Vincentius Belovacensis 
makes mention of two Jndian nations, 
- among whom it was an ancient custom 
_to go round their idols with their hair 
torn off (decalvatos) naked, and howling, 
and to cast stones on a heap, which was 
raised to the honour of their gods.— 
This they did twice a yéar, namely, at 


the vernal and autumnal equinoxt. As’ 


this custom descended from the Indians 
to the Arabs, and Mahomet found, that 
in his time it was observed in honour of 
Fenus, he ordered it to be continued, 
τ though he removed other traces of ido- 
latry.” Thus Martinius, Lexic. Etymol. 
in Mercurie. But whether the Ara- 
bians derived this idolatrous service of 
throwing stones from the Indians, or not, 
certain it is that the custom itself is still 
observed by the Mahometan Hadgees or 
pilgrims on their return from Mecca §. 
VIL. As a N. pox The pomegranate, tree 
and fruit, Num. xiii. 24. xx. δ. 1.Sam. 
~ xiv, 2. Cant. iv. 3, & al. freq. It seems 
to have its name from the || strong pro- 
Jjectim or reflection of light, either from 
the fruit, or from the star-like flower with 
six leaves or rays at the top of the fruit. 
The Greek name “Psa, of the tree, and 
Ῥυισκος, of the fruit, by which the LXX 
reader the Heb. ἢ), aim perhaps at the 
Pky thing, being derived from few to 
ow, . 
Cant. viii. 1, or 2,307 Diy Wine of my 
pomegranates, i.e. either wie acidulated 
with the juice of pomegranates, which 
~ the 4 Turks aboutAleppo still mix with 
their dishes for this purpose ; or rather, 
wine made of the juice of pomegranates, 
of which Sir John Chardin says they 
still make considerable quantities in the 

East, particalarly in Persia.. See Har- 

mer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 377, 8. 

* Comp. Senses I. and ILL. above, and see Hut- 
chinson’s Moses’ Princip. part ii. p. 315, & seq. and 
Trin, of Gent. 426, ἃ seq. and Greet and Eng. Lexi- 
con in ἙΡΜΗ͂Σ. 

+ At which seasons (by the way) the earth is 
pushed tu its southern and northern declination, - 

¢ Comp. Valg. in Prov. xxvi. 8; Selden, De Diis 
Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 15; Maimonides De Idololat. 
cap. lil. ὁ 2, and D, Vossius, Not. p. 39. 

ᾧ See Pitis’s Account of the Mahometan Religion, 
ch. vii. p. 139, 4th edit.; Sule’s Prelim. Dise to 
Koran, sect. iv. p. 120, 1 ; Modern Univ, Hist. vol. i, 
p- 215,216, 356, 1st edit. 
ae |e. palisade of pomegranate tiees must surely 
appear all in flame in the flowering season.” Nuture 
Displayed, vol. ii. p. 65. 

41 See Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 107. 
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The brazen pomegranates which Solomo™ 
placed in the net-work over the crown’ 
which were on the top of the two’ brazen 
pillars, appear plainly intended to repre- 
sent the οὔ ημεν ἐάν. ἀ κ᾽ Wey ight 
on the earth and planets. See 1 K. vii. 
18, 20, 42. 2 Chron. iv. 13. Jer. lii. 
22, 23, and Mr. Hutchinson's Columns, 
p. 66; and comp. under 513 II. 2. So 
the artificial pomegranates which were 
ordered to be fixed on the skirt of Aaron’s 
robe, Exod. xxviii. 33, 34, were, I ap- 
prehend, to represent those spiritual stars, 
even the children of God, who, by a light 
derived from their great. High-Priest, 
shine. as lights or luminaries (Gws-y2¢5) 
in the world. Phil. ii. 15. (Comp. Mat. 
v. 14, 16. Eph. ν. 8..1 Thess. v. 5. Rev. 
i. 16, 20.) and who, like the bells which 
accompanied the pomegranates, are con- 
tinually to proclaim the perfections (ras 
ἀρετὰς εξαγγελλειν) of him who called 

them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light. See 1 Pet. ii. 2. 

VILL. As aN. pv07 and por Rimmon. A 
Syrian Idol, mentioned 2 K. v. 18. Mr. 
Hutchinson, Trin. of Gent. p. 305, thinks 
it collectively expresses the fixed stars, 
and the reflection or streams of light from 
them. To confirm this opinion we ma 
observe, that tue clear unclouded sky of 
Syria, where the stars shine with peculiar 
and amazing beauty and lustre, and the 
immemorial custom of the inhabitants 
passing the nights in summer on the 
house-tops, without any other covering 
than the canopy of heaven—that these 
circumstances must greatly contribute to 
an enthusiastic, and in consequence an 
idolatrous admiration of those splendid 
orbs among the Syrians**, ‘* Achilles 
Tatius mentions an ancient temple at 
Pelusium [in Egypt] in which was a sta- 
tue of the deity styled Zeus [i. 6. Jupiter) 
Casius, +f holding this mysterious fruit 
[the pomegranate] in bis hand. We may 
from hence infer that he was upon mount 
Casius worshipped in the same attitude : 
and the god Rimmon, mentioned: in the 
sacred writers, was probably represented 
in the like manner.” .Thus Mr. Bryant, 
New System, vol. ii. p. 381. 1 add; 
that it is not improbable that the idol 


**Sce Mr. Wooa’s excellent Observations cn this 
subj. ct, in his Ruins of Balbee. (og 

Tt Προξεθληται δὲ τὴν yespre, καὶ eyes “POIAN ex” 
αυτη. Τῆς 8s Ῥοιχς ὁ λογος wroixos.” Achil. Tat. 
lib. iii. p 167. oh YEON 


᾿ was 


ΦΏ--ΓῺ 


“ Rimmon, whatever it was, might, as in 
other instances (comp. under >n VI. 
VII.), be denominated from the mystical 

insigne which he bore. 

no é 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 


denotes T'o stab, as with a spear, “ con-|}9 


fodit hasta.” Castell. As aNnpoy A 
spear, lance, or pike. Num. xxv. 7. Joel 
iii. 15, or iv. 10, ἃ al. freq. 

Hence perhaps Lat. rwmez a spear. 

70) 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but as a N.,fem. 
plur. with a masculine termination (like 
myn, Dwi, ory, &.) on Mares. 
Once, Esth. viii. 10, Mules mya0> 232 
the offspring of mares. Comp. Note under 
nwns, where may be seen Mons. 
Buffon’s testimony, that ‘‘ there are two 
sorts of mules ; the first, the great mule, 
which is produced from the coupling of 
the he-ass with the mare; the second, the 


little mule, produced from the horse and} 


the she-ass.” 
905 as well as the preceding Dsunwnsx 


seems a foreign, i. e. an Assyrian or Per-| 


sian word. So ΠΟΘ in Arabic signifies 
amare, particularly a brood one. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. p. 101, 2. 

Hence perhaps by transposition the old Gaul- 
ish marc, the British or Welsh march, and 
the old German merch and mare, all de- 
noting a horse, as mare still does in En- 
glish the female of that species. From 
maere and schaick skilful, or an attend- 
ant, may be derived the word Mareschal 
(now Marshal) an officer whose business 
anciently was to take care of the horse. 
See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Mare- 
schalcus, and Bochart, vol. i. 674, 5. 

yor See under M5 VIL. VILL. 

pm 

In Kal, 70 tread, trample. 2 K. vii. 17. Isa. 
i. 12, & al. freq. On Nah. iii. 14, ob- 
serve, that at this day in Persia “ the 
brickmakers tread the clay with their 
feet.” Complete Syst.of Geography, vol.ii. 
p- 177, col. 1. In Niph. Yo δὸ trodden, 
trampled. Isa. xxviii. 3. As a N. pon 
Atreading, trampling, conculcation, place 
of treading. Isa. ν. 5. vii. 25. x. 6, & al. 


I. To move, move along, move itself. Gen. 
i. 21, 30. ix. 2. Ps. civ. 20. 

IT. To move in a particular manner, with- 
out rising from the ground, to creep, 
crawl, to move as reptiles on the ground, 
Ley. xi. 44. Deut. iv. 18 ;—or as fishes 
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in the waters, Lev. xi. 46, Ps. lxix, 35. 
As aN. wn A creeping or crawling ani- 
mal, a reptile. It is distinguished from 
Mona a large tame animal, and from ΤΠ 
the wild beast, Gen. i. 24, 25, & al. and 


applied to the aquatic tribes, Ps. civ. 25. 


[. To vibrate freely, move to and fro, or up 
and down, with quickness and freedom. 
Is.xxxv. 6, ods pwd pm And the tongue 
of the dumb shall move freely; where 
LXX cpavy esas shall be clear, Vulg. 
aperta erit shall be loosed. Comp. Psal. 
li. 16. Ixxi. 23. : ak 
Job xxxix.23, Against him (i.e. the Ara- 
bian war-horse) Taw MII the quiver 
(i. e. the arrows in, or from, the quiver, 
of the enemy, namely) may shake (LXX 
γαυριφ exulteth), the head of the spear and 
the javelin. See Scott's Note. 

If. As aN. pox A species of pine-tree, Isa. 

xliv. 14, where LXX Ilivuy, and Vulg. 

Pinum, perhaps thus named from its 

vibratory or waving motion by reason of 

its height and pliableness, according to 


that of Horace, Carm. lib. ii. ode x. lin.. 


9, 10, 
Sepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus 
_ The lofty pine by storms is often tost. 
So the Lat. name pinus, whence Eng. 
pine, may be from Heb. ΓΒ éo turn. 
Comp. 335 IL. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, To move to and fro, or leap 
Sor joy, to exult. So the LXX in Psal. 
xxxv. 27. Isa. Ixv. 14, render the simple 
word, as they frequently do the redupli- 
cate pI, by ayaArmaouat, and the N. 
m9 by ayaaAAiaua, and ayarraers ; 
but indeed there are many passages where 
it may be dubious whether this or the 
following sense of the Root be preferable. 

IV. In Kal, Yo cause a brisk vibration in 
the air by sound, to shout, cry aloud, in 
order to make others hear, Proy. i. 20. 
—for joy and praise, Ley. ix. 24. Isa. 
xii. 6. Job xxxviii. 7.—for sorrow, Lam. 
ii. 19. AsaN. fem. 735, and in Reg. 
nn, A shouting, crying out, proclamation, 
See 1 K. viii. 28. xxii, 36. Psal. xii. 5. 
Ixi. 2. Ixxxviii. 3. On Isa. xlii. 14, see 
under m2 I, As a Ν᾿ mase. plur. in 
Reg. 9 Shoutings. oce. Ps, xxxil. 7. 

V. As a N. ps, In general, 4 ark or 
chest, socalled perhaps from its reverbera- 
tion of sound, or hollow sounding, as we 
speak. Comp. myIl. 

1. A chest or coffer to receive and hold 
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“money. occ. 2K. xii. 9, 10. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 8, 10, 11. . 

2. A coffin or chest to put a dead corpse in 
for burial. occ. Gen, 1. 26. Comp. under 
ap. 

3. And most generally, The chest or ark of 
the testimony on which the Cherubim 
stood in the Holy of Holies. As there 


ed by Moses (see Exod. xxxiii. 7—10), 
and the Cherubim were instituted even 
_ from the fall of man (see Gen. iii 24, 
and under 35 V.) so doubtless the Ark 
of the Testimony also was of the same an- 
tiquity, and from the beginning repre- 
sented to believers Christ God-man, 
raised from the dead, no more to die, but 
exalted to heaven with triumph and great 
glory, and invested with all power both 
in heaven and in earth. (Comp. Psal. 


. Mat. xxviii. 18. Rev. xi. 19.) Hence 
we see the reason why this sacred and 
highly important emblem was ordered to 
be made of Shittim, i.e. a kind of incor- 
ruptible * wood, to be overlaif with gold 
within and without, and to be surrounded 
with a crown, See Exod. xxy. 10, 11. 
xxxvii. 1, 2. 

We meet with imitations of this divinely 
instituted emblem among several heathen 

- nations, both in ancient and modern 
times. Thus Tacitus (De Mor. Ger- 
man. cap. 40.) informs us, that “ the 
inhabitants of the north of Germany, our 
Saxon ancestors, in general, worshipped 
Herthum or Hertham+, that is, the Mo- 
ther Earth (Terram Matrem), and be-|. 
lieved her to interpose in the affairs of 

- men, and to visit nations; that to her, 
within a sacred grove, in a certain island 
of the ocean, a vehicle, covered with a 
vestment, was consecrated, and ¢ allowed 

_ to be touched by the priest alone, who per- 
ceived when the goddess entered into this 
her secret place (penetrali), and with pro- 
found veneration attended her vehicle, 
which was. drawn by § cows. While the 

- goddess was on her progress, days of re- 
joicing were kept in every place which 
she vouchsafed to visit. They engaged 
in no war, they meddled not with arms, 








* So LXX ἀσήπτων. 
_ + Hertham seems plainly derived from the Heb, 


yor (x being, as usual, changed into Ὁ) Earth, and 
Dx Mother. 


n 

they locked up their weapons; peace 
and quietness only were then known, 
these only relished, till the same priest 
reconducted the goddess, satiated with 
the conversation of mortals, to her tem- 
ple. Then the vehicle and yestment, and, 
if you will believe it, the goddess herself 
was washed ina secret lake.” 


was a sacred tabernacle before that erect-| Among the Mezicans, Vitziputzli, their su- 


preme god, was represented in a human 
shape, sitting on a throne, supported by 
an azure globe, which they called heaven. 
Four poles or sticks came out from two 
sides of this globe, at the ends of which 
serpents heads were carved, the whole 
making a Jitter, which the priests car- 
ried on their shoulders whenever the idol 
was shewed in public.” Picart’s Cere- 
monies and Religious Customs, vol, iii. 
p- 1462"""" 


xvi. 10. Acts ii. 27, xiii. 35. Rom.vi. 9.|In Lieutenant Cook's Voyage round the 


World, published by Dr. Hawksworth, 
vol. ii. p. 252, we fmd that the inha- 
bitants of Huaheine, one of the islands 
lately discovered in the South Sea, had 
‘a kind of chest or ark, the lid of which 
was nicely sewed on, and thatched very 
neatly with palm-nut leaves ; it was fixed 
upon two poles, and supported on little 
arches of wood, very neatly carved: the 
use of the poles seemed to be to remove 
it from place to place, in the manner of 
our sedan-chairs : in one end of it was a 
square hole, in the middle of which was 
a ring touching the sides, and leaving 
the angles open, so as to form a round 
hole within, a square one without. The 
first time Mr. Banks saw this coffer, the 
aperture at the end was stopped with a 
piece of cloth, which, lest he should give 
offence, he left untouched. Probably 
there was then something within ; but now 
the cloth was taken away, and upon 
looking into it, it was found empty. The 
general resemblance between this reposi- 
tory and the ark of the Lord among the 
Jews is remarkable; but it is still more 
remarkable, that upon inquiring of the 
[Indian] boy what it was called, he said, 
Ewharre no Eatua, The House of God; he 
could however give no account of its 
signification or use.” In the neighbour- 
ing island of Ulietea “ were also four or 
five Ewharre no Eatua or Houses of God, 
like that we had seen at Huaheine.” P. 
257. 


+ Comp. 2 Sam. vi. 6,7. 1 Chron. xiii. 9,10, [{2 I. ΤῸ vibrate briskly, to move backwards 


ᾧ Comp. 1 Sam. vi. 7, 10. 





and forwards, or up and down quickly 
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Ixxi. 23.—of the tongue, Ps. li. 16. It 
occurs in a Hiph. sense, and is applied 
to the heart. Job xxix. 13, And the wi- 
dow’s heart ὕλην 1 caused to leap or pal- 
pitate, namely with joy. In Hith. Zo 
exult. occ. Psal. Ixxviii. 65, As a strong 
man pnd exulting with wine. 

Il. To wave to and fro, as trees. Ps. xevi. 12. 
Il. Asa N. fem. 432 The vibration of 
_ light. oce. Job iii. 7. Comp. under δ. 
ΓΝ. In Kal and Hiph. To shout aloud or in- 
tensely, to cry or proclaim aloud. Ps. ix: 17. 
Ixxxi, 2. xev.. 1. Comp. Isa. xxxv, 2. 
As.a N. fem, 1335 Loud or repeated 
shouting, ovation, triumph. occ. Job xx. 5. 
Ps. Ixiii. 6. c. 2, But quere whether in 
the first and last of these texts it should 
not rather be rendered Exultation (so 
LXX in the latter Αγαλλιασει), and 
whether in Ps. lxiii. 6, it does not denote 
the free and repeated motion of the lips ? 

V. As a N. mase. plur. con: Ostriches 
(thus Vulg. Struthionis the ostrich), occ. 
Job xxxix. 13, so called, according to 
Bochart, vol. iii. 245, from their cry ; but 
I rather apprehend, from their peculiar 
and swift motion, which, by the length 
of their legs, and guzvering of their wings, 
is somewhat between running and flying. 
Comp. sn I. and py II. 

Der. Rant, run, the old Eng. Rane a song, 
and to rane sing. Also the rezn-deer, 
from his swiftness *. 

137) 

As aN. fem. naxx The hare. See among 
the pluriliterals in 8. 

DI ; 

To moisten, temper with moisture. occ. Ezek. 
xlvi. 14. 

po It occurs not as a V. in this form, but 
as a N. mase. plur. mpd Droppings or 
drops, of water, occ. Amos vi. 11, Cant. 
y. 2. So in the latter text the LXX, 
Aquila, and Symmachus exadwy, avd 
Vulg. guttis, drops. See under >on 1. 
and farmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 178. 

D> 

ἜΣ not as V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, Tobind with a rope, particularly 
a head-stall, (capistro), to bind tight, and 
so manage a horse. See Castell. Asa 


N, 701 A bridle, the reins or head-stall of 


* These animals are so fleet, that they will with 
ease draw the Laplanders’ sledges thirty leagues or 
ninety miles a day. See Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. 
Ρ- 249, 12mo. and Travels trough the Northern 
Parts of Europe; passim. — 
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ΑΝ 
a bridle, which. are. fixed to the beast’ 5 
head, and by which the ‘rider or driver 
manages or guides him. occ. Job xxx. 11. 
xli. 4, or 13. Ps. xxxii. 9. Isa..xxx. 28, 
And a misguiding ny »7) dy 10> bridle 
upon the jaws or cheeks of the nations. 
y aett 
I. In Kal, To break, break off, break in 
preces, rend, destroy. Ps. ii. 9. Jer. ii. 16. 
xl. 10. xv. 12. xxii. 22. Job xxxiv. 24, 
& αἱ. So in Chald. Dan. ἢ. 40. . 
II. In Kal, Zo break, afflict. Job xxiv. 21, 
my. (Particip. fem. agreeing with the 
preceding ny Insolence) Afflicting the 
barren who beareth not. Also, in Kal, 
To be broken, ruined, afflicted. Prov. 
xi. 15. xiii, 20. Isa. viii. 9. Asa N. 
fem. my, joined withn, Breaking, con- 
trition, affliction of spirit. Eccles. i. 14, 
& al. 7» The same. Eccles. i. 17. ii.22, 
& al. 4 
Ill. In Kal, it denotes the dreaking some 
established order, or preconceived design, 
plan, or the like, so, To be evil, wrong, 
disordered. Gen. Xxi. 11, 12. Deut. xv. 10. 
Neh. ii, 3, & al. freq. In Hiph. To do 
evil, wrong. Gen. xliii. 5. xliv. 5. Exod. 
v. 22, ἃ al. freq. As a N. yn Evil, 
wrong, both as a Substantive and an Ad- 
jective. See Gen. ii. 9, 17. viii, 21. 
xili, 13. xl. 7, xli. 21. freq. oce. Asa 
N. fem. my, and in Reg. ny, Evil, mis- 
chief, wickedness. Gen. vi. 5. xix. 19. 
Jer. iv. 14. ix. 3, & al. it 
IV. In Hiph. Yo break the order of the air 
by a loud sound, clangere, vociferari, to 
cause to resound, to make a loud sound as 
- with the voice, to shout. Josh. vi..4, 9, 
15, 19, or 5, 10, 16, 20.. Job xxx. 5. 
Ps. xli. 12, & al—To clang, as with 
trumpets, Num. x. 9. 2 Chron. xiii. 12. 
As Ns. 95 and ny Vociferation, shouting. 
Mic. iv. 9. Exod. xxxii. 17. As a-N. 
fem. myn A loud sound, ‘a shouting 
with the yoice. Josh. vi. 4. Ezra iii. 11, 
12, 13, & al. Also, 4 clangour of trum- 
pets. Lev. xxv. 9. Num. x. 5, & al. 
_ Comp. Ps. el. 5. 
Though sound in general might, with phi- 
losophica! propriety, be denominated from 
this Root 25, because it breaks the order 
of the air (for what is all kind of sound 
but a peculiar vibration thereof ὃ) yet as 
the above words are appropriated to sig- 
nify loud or shrill sounds, 1 submit it to 
the reader's judgement, whether they are 
not so applied by an onomatopoeia, as 
ring, clang, clink, tingle, tink, tinkle, in’ 














WI— ly" 

_» English. Comp. by IIL. And though 

_ it seems certain that the Heb. » had an- 
ciently the power. of a vowel, namely, 
that of o long, or-of the Greek w, yet | 

_ make little doubt but it had also fre- 
quently somewhat of a zasal or guttural 
sound, like the French on, an obscure ἢ, 

_ or ng*, being included in it. (comp. 
TY); and thus the Heb..y might be 

_ Pronounced very nearly as the Eng. ring, 
and 5 as wrong. 

V..As.a N. feme ny A curlain. See un- 
der yy... 

VI. Chald. χης Below. See yr. 

yy I. In Hith. To break, or be broken in 
peces. See Ὁ I. occ. Isa. xxiv. 19. (So 

Lheodotion ϑραυσθησεῖαι, and’ Vulg. con- 
-fringetur) Prov. xviii. 24, tO wR 
-yyninn> A man of friends, i.e. who hath 

. many intimate companions or friends (as 
they will call themselves) is wont or 
ready (comp. under > 21, and Amos 

Vili, 4.) to be ruined, but there is ans a 

_ veal friend (as opposed to ty) who 

_sticketh closer than a brother. See Schul- 
tens on the text, who observes that we 
have a similar Paronomasia in Prov. xiii. 
20. Comp. under sv IIL.. 

Il. Chald. In Aph. or Hiph. To break in 
κα occ. Dan. ii. 40. 

Ul... To make avery loud or repeated noise 
or shouting. occ. Isa. xvi. 10. In Hith. 
To sound, resound with a very loud noise, 
to ring again, as we say. occ. Ps, Ix. 10. 
Ixy. 14. cviii, 10. - 

Der. Ring, wrong, wrangle, wring, wrench, 

' range, rend, rent. Old Eng. ran seize. 
Also, rough, ruffle, rugged, rogue, Qu? 
Welsh rhwygo to rend, Eng. rag, ragged. 

QW). 

Lo hunger, be hungry. Gen. xli, 55, & al. 
freq. In Hiph. 10 make hungry, cause 
to hunger. Deut. viii. 3. Proy. x. 3. As 
a N. 2» Hunger, famine, Gen. xii. 10. 
Exod. xvi. 3. Deut. xxviii. 48, & al. freq. 
Also, Hungry. 2 Sam. xvii, 29. Job y.5, 
& al. freq. As aN. pay Famine. occ. 

Gen. xlii. 19, 33. Ps. xxxvii. 19. 

Der. Latin Rabies, rabidus, whence Eng. 
Rabid. 

Ww 

In Kal and Hiph. To tremble, shake. occ. 


Ezra x. 9. Ps. civ: 32. Dan. x. il. . As 


*The LXX have sometimes substituted T (g) 
for y, as in Taga for my, Gen. x..19. Γομὸρ forny, 
Exod. xvi. 36... Γομορῥα for my, Gen: xviii. 20, 
& al. freq. | 
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a 
Ns. 329; and fem. m5, Tremour, trem- 
bling. Exod. xv. 15. Ps. ii. V1, & al. 
Der. A reed, which is so easily shaken =) 
the wind. (See Mat. xi. 7.) Also, 70 
ride, rid, a riddle, coarse sieve. A rod. Qu? 
Perhaps Lat. video, risum, to langh, 
whence Eng. risible, risibility. Comp. 
under pny I. . 
my 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 
Like the Latin pasco, and Eng. to feed, it 
is spoken both of the flock and of the 
shepherd. 
I. In Kal and Hiph. Absolutely, To feed, 
feed itself, as a beast does. See Gen. xli. 
2, 18. Isa. ν. 17. xi. 7. Ixv. 25.—as men. 
Isa. xiv. 30. δ 
II. Figuratively and Transitively, To feed 
upon, as ashes. Isa. xliv. 20; where there 
seems an allusion to the eastern method 
of baking their cakes of bread under the 
ashes, comp. under 1y.—the wind. Hos. 
xii. 2.—truth. Psal. xxxvii. 3.—as death 
does upon the deceased, Ps. xlix. 15. 
ILL. In Kal, Το feed, lead to, or supply with, 
food, as shepherds do their cattle. Gen. 
xxix. 9, xxx. 31, 36. 1 Sam. xvii. 15, 
& al. freq. As a participial N. my, 
plor. ἘΞ) A shepherd, aherdsman. Gen. 
iv. 2. xiii. 7. Exod. ji. 17, & al. freq. 
As a N. Ὁ» A shepherd. occ. Isa. xxxviii. 
12. Also, A pasture.oec. 1 K.iv. 23. As 
aN. nyo, plur. in Reg. ‘yn, A pasture. 
Gen. xlvii. 4. Ezek. xxxiv. 18. Fem. 
ΓΟ. The same. Ps. Ixxix. 13. xev. 7. 
Hence 
IV. In Kal, To feed, nourish, take care of, 
tend, as Jehovah doth his people. See 
Gen. xlviti. 15. Psal. xxiii. 1. Ixxx. 2. 
Isa. xl. 1l.—as a good prince or ruler, 
his subjects. See 2 Sam. v. 2. vii. 7. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 71, 72.. Mic. vii. 14. Ezek. 
ch, xxxiv. throughout.—as a spiritual 
pastor, his flock. See Isa. lvi. 11. Jer. 
iii. 15. It is also applied to the persons 
Jed, nourished, or tended. Num. xiv. 33, 
And your children shall be myn feeding 
in the wilderness forty years. So LXX 
νεμόμενοι. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 
+5 Pastoral cares, cares and attentions, 
as of a shepherd for his flock. occ. Psal. 
exxxix. 17. Also, Feedings, i. 6. pro- 
ceedings, behaviour, as of one of God's 
ock. occ. Ps. cxxxix. 2. See Βα θ᾿ 8 
Crit. Heb. p. 599. 
V. In Kal, To feed or nourish spiritually, 
to teach. Prov..x. 21, The lips of the 
righteous feed (Vulg. wie 47 teach) 


8 
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many. Prov. xv.14, The heart of the dis- 
creet seeketh knowledge, but the mouth 
(5, for so read the Keri, Targum, LXX, 
Syriac, and Vulg. versions, and more 
than twenty of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices) 
of the stupid feedeth, nourisheth, folly, or 
(which seems to be better contrasted with 
the former hemistich) feedeth on, folly; 
so Vulg. Os stultorum pascitur imperi- 
tid. Fools take nothing but folly in, and 
therefore nothing but folly can come out. 

VI. As Ns. »5 and my), plur. ἘΞ"), A mess- 
mate, convictor (as Ῥίον. xxviii. 7), 
hence a companion, friend, neighbour. It 
is sometimes used for an éntimate or spe- 
cial friend or companion, necessarius, as 
Deut. xiii. 6. Jud. xiv. 20. Job ii. 11 
Prov. xxix. 3. Hos. iii. 1, (where as 
likewise in Jer. iii. 20. Cant. v. 16, it 
denotes a husband), but most commonly 
for a companion or neighbour in general, 
as Gen. xi. 3. Exod. xx. 16, 17. Lev. 
xix. 18. yop and Nyon, plur. Dyn 
Nearly the same. See Gen. xxvi. 26. 
2 Sam. iii. 8. Jud. xiv. 11. xv. 2. As 
a N. fem. my 4 female companion or 
Jriend. Exod, xi. 2, & al. Once, plur. 
Jud. xi. 38. So myo d female friend. 
Cant. i. 9, 15, & al. 

The Ns. My and my are applied to anz- 
mals, and even to things inanimate, as 
well as to men. See Isa. xxxiv. 14, 
15, 16. 

From this sense of the N. it is once used as 
a V.in Hith. Zo make oneself a com- 
panion, to associate oneself with. occ. 
Prov. xxii. 24. So LXX so6s ἑταῖρος be 
a companion. And, perhaps, in Kal, Isa. 
viii. 9, where Eng. Translat. Associate 
yourselves, so Targ. N1nns, Vulg. con- 

_ » gregamini, be ye gathered together. 

VII. Chald. ny To will, desire, affect. It 
occurs not as a V. in the Heb. Bible, but 
frequently in the Targums, and is plainly 


corrupted from the Heb ΠῚ of the] 


τ same import, by substituting » for ¥, as 
in Pos, from prs, &c. ἅς, As a N. fem. 
my Will, pleasure. occ. Ezra y. 17. 
vii. 18. Hence 

VIII. Chald. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. 
vy Thoughts, cogitations. Dan. ii. 29, 
30, & al. 

by 

I. In Hiph. or Huph. 70 be violently agi- 
tated or shaken. oce. Nah. ii. 4, tn 
vpn The fir- (spears) are shaken, or 
brandished. As a N. >y4 Agitation, ver- 
tigo, confusion, like that occasioned by 
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my τρῶς. 
drinking intoxicating liquor. occ. Zech. 

xii. 2. Asa N. fem. m>yhn Nearly the 

same. occ. Ps. Ix. 5. Isa. li, 17, 22. 

Comp. under %nn II. and noo IV. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. ΠῚ» Spangles, 
little thin plates of gold or silver, with 
which the women adorned themselves, 
&c. so called, because continually agi- 
tated by a tremulous motion. occ. Isa. 
iii. 19; where the Eng. margin renders 
it spangled ornaments. : 

Der. Roll, reel, rill, Qu? Also, » being 
transposed, hurl, whirl, and being changed 
into g, wriggle. Qu? From dyn, com- 
pounded with ‘1h troll, twirl. 

jm 


.| Denotes violent commotion or concussion. 


I. In Kal, To be violently moved, disturbed, 
or troubled, as with horrour. occ. Ezek. 
xxvii. 35. In Hiph. 70 put into commo- 
tion, agitate, as with anger or vexation. 
occ. 1 Sam. 1. 6. 

II. As a N. fem. ny The mane of a horse 
shaking and waving in the wind. How 
much this adds to the stateliness and 
beauty of the animal every one is sen- 
sible; and how frequently the Greek and 
Latin poets, in their descriptions of the 
horse, take notice of it, may be seen in 
Bochart, vol. iii. 117, &e. who defends 
the interpretation of the word ΠΟΣῚ 
here given. occ. Job xxxix. 19. So Homer, 
Il. vi. lin. 509, 


Aug: δὲ youras 
Ὥμοις αἵσσοντωι- 


His mane dishevell’d o’er his shoulders flies. 


i Pore. 
And Virgil, Ain. xi. lin. 497, 
luduntque jube per colla, per armos. 


ΠῚ. In Kal and Hiph. To thunder, to cause 
the violent agitation or concussion of the 

. air in thunder. 1 Sam. ii. 10. vii. 10. 
Ps. xxix.3. And as in the just cited, 
and other passages of Scripture, that most 
dreadful meteor thunder (including light- 
ning) is mentioned as the instrument 
with which Jehovah punished or destroy- 
ed his enemies, so the heathen deriving, 
as usual, their notions from believers, 
armed their Ζεὺς or Jove in the same tre- 
mendous manner. The reader may find 
two remarkable hymns among those 
ascribed to Orpheus, one addressed to 
Jupiter the Thunderer, the other to 
Jupiter the Lightener; agreeably to 
which Homer. describes Jupiter inter- 
posing in a battle, Il. viii. lin. 75, &c. 




















ἘΞ 


. Αυτος δ᾽ εξ Ἰδης μεγαλ᾽ exrume, δαιομενον δὲ 
“Hye σελας μετα λαὸν Αχαιων" δι δὲ ἰδοντες 
Θαλδησαν, καὶ σαντας ὗπο χλωρον Seog εἰλεν. 


Then Jove from Ida’s tops his horrours spreads ; 
The clouds burst dreadful w’er the Grecian heads; 
_ Thick lightnings flash ; the “ deaf’ning *”’ thunder 
rolls ; 
Their strength he withers, and unmans their souls. 
Porx. 


Comp. lin. 132. And again, Il. xvii.| 


lin, 594, &c. 


1δὴν δὲ κατὰ vePecoos καλυψεν" 
Ἀςραψας δὲ maka μεγαλ᾽ ἐχτυπε" τὴν δ᾽ ετιναξε, 
Nixny δὲ Τρωεσσι διδυ, εἐφοθησε δ᾽ Αχαιες. 


———A rolling cloud 
Involved the + mount; the thunder roar'd aloud, 
Th’ affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 

_ And blaze beneath the lightnings of the god ; 

* * * * * 


The vanquish’d triumph, and the victors fly. 
Por. 


* That Jupiter often assisted their armies 
by storms of rain and thunder, was a no- 
tion received very early among the Ro- 
mans. I remember there is an instance 
of this sort recorded by + Livy, towards 
the beginning of the republic ; and there 
is another in the second Punic war, which 
was much more cried up among them, 
as it was exerted at so critical a time, 
against Hannibal, the most formidable of 
all their enemies, when he had drawn up 
his army just before the gates of Rome. 
Some of their historians speak of this as 
§ supernatural, and || Silius Italicus (who 
himself is more of an historian than a 
poet) attributes it expressly to the Jupt- 
ter Capitolinus.” Thus the learned Mr. 
Spence, in his Polymetis, dial. xiii. p.211, 

’ where see more. 

As aN. toy? Thunder. Job xxvi. 14. Comp. 
Job xxxix. 25. 

V. To roar, like thunder. oce. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 32. Ps. xevi. 11. xeviii. 7; but per- 
haps in these three passages the word may 
rather denote the violent agitation of the 
sea by tides and storms, than its roaring, 
which is but the effect of the former. So 
in the two latter texts the LXX render it 


* “ Mutt’ring,” Pope. But I shall- hope to be 
forgiven by the candid reader for substituting the 
other epithet, as better answering to Homer’s μεγαλ᾽ 
εκτυπε. 

+ Ida. 

+“ Lib. ii. ὁ 62.” 
εἰ δ Livy, lib. xxvi. § 11; Florus, lib. ii. § 6.” 

ii “& Silius Ttal, xii, lin, 625, &e. 725, &o.™: 
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σαλευθήτω, and Vulg. commoveatur, let 
it be agitated. > 

Der. Gr, Ῥεμξω to whirl round, whence 
ἑομξος, &c. Eng. roam, Lat. rumor, Eng. 
rumour. With n prefixed, Greek ϑρίαμ.- 
Gos, Lat. triumphus, Eng. triumph, and 
perhaps trump, trumpet. With the Zo- 
lic B prefixed, Gr. Ggeuw to roar, whence 
not only Lat. fremo, but Saxon bremman 
of the same import, and Old Eng. 4] drem 
ferocious, savage. Also, compounded 
with 52, rumble, Qu? 

From this Root (compounded perhaps with 
Dd, to melt, dissolve) the ancient Gauls 
seem to have had their god Taramis 
(payin), i. 6. Ζευς ὁ Beovrasos, Jove the | 
Thunderer. ‘This was one of the idols to 
whom the Gauls offered human sacrifices, 
as we learn from Lucan, Pharsal. lib. i. 
lin. 446, 


Et Taramis Scythice ron mitior ara Diane. 


_ Bat ** some for Zaramis here read Tara- 
nis, which may be a corruption of the 
other word ; and in the Welsh language 
Taran still signifies thunder, taranu to 
thunder. 

PO ie te 

To thrive, flourish, as a tree or plant. It 
occurs not however in the simple form, 
but hence in the reduplicate, 

pvt 1. In Kal, To flourish very much, be 
vigorous and flourishing, as a branch ; so 
Symmachus evdaayee. occ. Job xv. 32. 
As a Participle or participial N. pay 
Flourishing, as a tree or plant. Deut. 
xii, 2. Ps. xxxvii. 35. lii. 10. Cant.i. 16, 
& al. freq. So Aguila and Symmachus 
several times explain it by εὐυθαλης, but 
Vulg. in Hos. xiv. 9, by virentem green ; 
and thus our Translators render it in 
other passages ; but strictly speaking poy 
does not denote a colour, but vigorous, 
thriving tf, or the like. It seems neces- 
sary to observe this in order to vindicate 
the inspired Psalmist from an objection 
founded on our Translation of Ps. lii. 10, 
—a green olive-tree.(where however the 
LXX more properly xaraxagros, and 
} 


4 See Junius, Etymol. Anglican. 

** See Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, col. xviii. 
edit. Gibson, 1695, and Note there. : 

++ So Homer, Il. xvii. lin. 53, mentions ἐρνος---- 
εριθηλες ἐλαίας the luxuriant olive plant, and Odyss. 
viii. lin, 116, styles EAcsas Olive-trees, τηλεθοωσαι 
‘flourishing. So Ovid, Metam. lib. viii. lin. 295, 
has semper frondentis olive, the ever-flourishing 


olive-tree. 
UU 2 
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Ὁ Valg. fructifera fruitful); for the colour 
of the leaves of this tree is not a bright 
lively green, but a * dark disagreeable or 

. yellowish one. See more in Mr. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 203, ἃς. and 
comp. Hos. xiv. 6. Ecclus. 1..10, Greek. 

Il. As a participial N. ΣΧ) is applied in a 
transitive sense to oil, which makes the 
person fresh. occ. Ps. xcii. 11. Comp. 
Ps. civ. 15. But observe, that as in the 
former of these texts the Psalmist is 
speaking in the person of the Messiah, so 
the refreshing oil there mentioned must 
be referred to that unction of the Holy 
One, that ol of gladness with which he 
was anointed above his fellows. Comp. 
Ps. xlv. 8. Heb. i. 9. John iii. 34. 

ΠῚ, Chald. As a participial N. y395 Flou- 
rishing, prosperous, as aprince; so Theo- 
dotion evdarwy, and Vulg. florens. occ. 
Dan. iv. 1, or 4. The metaphor here 
used by Nebuchadnezzar is obvious, and 
common, I believe, to all languages; but 
what seems particularly to have sug- 
gested it to him, was the dream he had 
seen of a great and flourishing tree. 

Der. Greek ῥώνγυμι to strengthen, make 
strong, Saxon gnoen, Eng. green. 


5 

Tp Kal and Hiph. To distil, drop, or let fall 
in drops. occ. Job xxxvi. 28. Psal. Ixy. 
12, 13. Prov. iii. 20. Isa. xlv. 8. So the 
LXX in Prov. ἐρῥυησαν flowed, and Vulg. 
in Isa. rorate, drop down as dew. 

Der. Latin Rivus, derivo, whence Eng. 
River, rivulet, derive, derivation, &c. 
But comp. under ΠῚ. 

ym 

To crush, break by crushing. So the LXX 
render it by Seavw and ϑλιξω. occ. 
Exod. xv. 6. Jud. x. 8. 

Der. Crush. Qu? 

wy 

Denotes quick or alternate motion. 

I. In Kal, To tremble, shake, quake, as the 
earth, Jud. v. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. Psal. 
xviii. 8. xviii. 9—as corn in the ear, 
Ps. Ixxii. 16.—as posts, Amos ix. 1.— 
as walls, Ezek. xxvi. 10. 

On Jud. v. 4. Ps. Ixviii. 9, comp. Homer, 
Il. xiii. lin. 19, 20. 





τρεμε δ᾽ wosa μακρα και ὑλὴ 
Ποσσι ὑπ᾽ abavarosos Ποσειίδαωνος μοντοζο 


» “ Folia—superné coloris atrovirentis, vel in 
viridi flavescentis—’? Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacra on 
Exod. xxvii, 20. : 
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——The lofty mountains nod, ἡ ° 

. The forests shake, earth trembled as he trod, 

And felt the footsteps of the πὰ or 
OPE. 


In Hiph. ΤῸ shake, cause to shake, quake, 
or tremble. Ps. 1x. 4. Ezek. xxxi. 16. 
wy is properly to reel, stagger, (see Jer. 
xxv. 16.) wy to shake. As aN. wy 
A shaking, rushing, or rush. Jer. x. 22. 
xlvii. 3. Ezek. iii..12, 13. xxxvii. 7. 
Nah. iii. 2. A shaking or brandishing, as 
of a spear. occ. Job xli. 21, or 29. An 
earthquake. 1 K, xix. 11, 12. Amos i. 1. 
Zech. xiv. 5. rr 

II. In Hiph. To cause to move nimbly, make 
to leap or bound. occ. Job xxxix. 20. Ὁ 
As a N. wy A bounding. Job xxxix. 24. 
This text shews the distinction between 
wy and 115; the former strictly denotes 
a vibratory or bounding motion in a place, 
the latter a shifting from it, according 
to that of Virgil, speaking of the horse, 
Georg. iii. lin. 84, 


Stare loco nescit. 


Der. 70 rush, rash, ἄς. Also a rush, from 
its waying motion. Qu? Comp. under 
wr. ) 

NBO ὺ 

In general, + To restore or reduce to a 

Jormer state or condition, restaurare, 
restituere, reducere. 

. To restore, as water to its natural sweet- 
ness and wholesomeness, which had been 
corrupted by running through saline or 
bitter earth. (Comp. under mn 11.) 
2 K. ii. 21. Comp. Ezek. xlvii. 8, 9, 11. 

If. As a N. mase. plur. ΒΒ Dead bodies 
reduced or resolved into their original 
dust. (See Gen. iii. 19. Eccles. xii. 7.) 
I know not of any one English word that 
will express it ; remains or relicks come 
as near to it as any I can recollect: It 
is several times put after to»nn the dead, 
as of more intense signification. occ. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 11. Prov. ii. 18. ix. 18. 
xxi. 16. Isa. xiv. 9. xxvi- 14, 19. Job 


= 


+ See Bochart’s excellent Llustration and Defence 
of this interpretation, vol. ii. 121; Dr. Shaw’s Tra- 
vels, p. 420, concerning the locust’s bounding, and 
Mr. Scott’s Note on the text. 

t In the: explanation of this Root I.am indebted 
to Mr. Aboab’s Remarks on Dr. Skarp’s Two Dis- 
sertations on Aleim and Berith, p. 36, &c. and 
after mature consideration I think his exposition 
is, in general, right, notwithstanding the Doctor’s 
objections to it in the 2d part of his Reply, p. 
257, &e, ι 
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xxvi. 5, C°8HY The mouldering dead, 
the dead though reduced to their original 
dust, are in anguish, or tremble (intre- 
miscunt, Schultens) from beneath: the 
waters, and the inhabitants thereof. 
(Comp. Rey. xx. 13.) Hell (Hades δι 
which see) is naked before him, and de- 
struction, or dissolution, hath no cover- 
img. Comp. Isa. xiv. 9, and see the 
learned Bp. Lowth De Sacra Poesi Heb. 
Prelect. vii. p. 86—89, edit. Oxon. 8vo, 
and p. 132—137, edit. Gotting. . 

Til. And most generally, To restore to health 
and soundness, to heal, as opposed to 
being sick, wounded, or disordered. It is 
applied to individuals, Gen. xx. 17. Exod. 
xv. 26. xxi. 19. Deut. xxxii. 39. 2K. 
xx. 5. Ps. ciii. 3, & al. freq.—to weak 
or distressed nations, Isa. xix. 22. Lam. 
ii. 13. Hos. v. 13.—to bad, unwhole- 
some waters, 2 K. ij. 21. Ezek. xlvii. 8. 

᾿ς —in a spiritual sense, Isa. liii.5. lvii. 19. 
In Niph. To be healed, cured. Lev. 
xiii. 18, Deut. xxviii. 27, & al. freq. In 
Hith. To heal oneself; get healed. 2K. 
viii. 29. ix. 15. 2.Chron. xxii. 6. As 


a participial N. x59 * A healer, a phy-|. 


sician. Gen. 1. 2. Jer. viii.22. Asa N. 
fem. plur. M85) Healing medicines. occ. 
Jer, xxx. 13. xlvi. 11. Ezek. xxx. 21. 
Prov. iii. 8. Asa N. ΝΕ A healing or 
being healed. 2 Chron. xxi. 18. Jer. 
‘xiv. 19. Prov. xiv. 30, A heart xin of 
healing, or (as a Particip. Hiph.) a heal- 
ing heart, i.e. a heart that wishes all 
health and. prosperity to others (is) the 
life, health, and vigour, of the flesh ; but 
envy, the rottenness of the bones. See 
Schultens’ Comment on the text; and 
comp. Prov. χυ. 4. 

Eccles. x.4; Ifthe spirit of the ruler rise 
against thee, nin > keep not thy place 
(i. 6. yield, submit) for it (such submis- 
sion, is) 8 a healing medicine, a salve, 
2 (which) will appease or atone for 
a sins or offences. Thus Bate, Crit. 

eb. 

IV. To restore, rebuild, repair, as an altar 
which had been broken down. occ. 1 K. 
xviii. 30. Comp. Jer. vi. 14. viii. 11. 

V. In Niph. To restore, invigorate, as the 
hands, which had been weakened. occ. 
Jer. xxxviii. 4, We beseech thee let this 
man be put to death ΜΕΥ sim 75 dy > 


* Rapaoo is a Surgeon, Ἰατρος, in the language of 
Otaheite.- See Capt. Cook's Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, vol, ii, p. 152. 





for thus, ox in this manner, he restores the 
hands of the men of war—ironically. 


VI. Asa N. masc. plur. ἘΘΘῚ Rephaim, 


the name of a people in Canaan, first 
mentioned Gen. xiy. 5, and described 
as being great, and numerous, and tall 
as the Anakim, and called by the Moab- 
ites Amim, i, e, Terrible ones, and by 
the Ammonites Zamzummim or Ima- 
giners, (see Deut. ii. 10, 11, 20, 21.) 
But whence they had their name 85) 
I know not; perhaps from being the 
restorers of the antediluvian idolatry of 
the moon, whence they called their prin- 
cipal city mnwy orp Astaroth the 
horned. ‘Comp. under Mnwy II. How- 
ever this be, some of the Rephaim were 
left in Canaan in the time of Joshua, 
Josh. xii. 4. xiii. 12. xvii. 15; and we 
find, one of these gigantic Canaanites 
mentioned so late as the days of David, 
] Chron. xx. 4, 6, 8. 


is 2)a) 
I. To strew, spread, as a bed or mattress.to 


lie on. occ. Job xvii. 13. xli. 21, or 30. 
So the LXX render it in the former pass- 
age by esgwras zs spread, and the Vulg. 
in both by sterno to strew. As a N. fem. 
in Reg. 57 4 carpet. occ. Cant. iii. 10, 
The carpet of (cloth of ) gold. 


II. To strew round, as a person with citrons. 


occ. Cant. ii. 5. 80 Symmachus τσερι- 
κυλισατε, and nearly to the same pur- 
pose the LXX sobacare, and Vulg. sti- 
pate. The odour of citrons, like that of 
lemons and oranges, is wonderfully re- 
freshing and exhilarating. 


mH) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, m. 
To give way, relax, slacken, abate, assuage. 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, 10 give way, yield. 


occ. Jud. xix. 9, Behold now the day or 
day-light 7) giveth way, yieldeth to the 
evening 3 where LXX (Vatic.) ἡσθενησεν 
εἰς τὴν ἑσπεραν is weakened to the even- 
ing; Montanus, remisit se hath yielded. 
Prov. xxiv. 10, mpinn Wilt thou, or 
dost thou give way, faint, fail (making 
the 1 interrogative) in the day of distress 
narrow, i, 6. small (is) thy strength. 


II. Asa N. fem. plur. m5. occ. 2 Sam. 


xvii. 19, which see. It is rendered in 
our Translation ground corn, but as we 
do not find that it was ever usual in the 
East to spread corn abroad after it was 
ground ,it should seem that spreading this 
over the covering of the well would ra- 
ther excite, than lull, suspicion. Montanus 


ΓΞ. 


comes nearer the truth in rendering it 
grana contusa pounded corn. The Vulg. 
appear to have given the true explana- 
tion, though not a literal version, of the 
text; Etexpandit velamen super os putei, 
quasisiccans ptisanas(so Aquilaand Sym- 
machus aricavas) And she spread acloth- 
covering over the mouth of the well, as if 
drying ptisans, *Ptisana, in Greek w7- 
σαγὴ or wriocary, is from the V. aricow 
to pound or husk in a mortar, and signifies 
corn, particularly barley, which after hav- 
ing been soaked in water, was dried in 
the sun, and then nounded in a mortar 
‘ with a wooden pestle, till the husks came 
᾿ off, and so kept for use. This method of 
preparing corn was well known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans +, and we 
᾿ find similar preparations among the east- 
ern people to this day, under the names 
of 1 durgle and sawik. The Heb. name 
m5 seems evidently taken from the 
corn’s yielding (its husk) to the stroke 
of the pestle. As a N. fem. m5% either 
Corn pounded as above, so Vulg. ptisanas, 
"or in general things pounded, as Aquila 
and Theodotion εμνπτισσομενων. occ. Prov. 

 Xxvii, 22, 

III. In Kal, Transitively, To relax, slacken, 
as a girdle or strength. occ. Job xii. 
21. 

IV. To be dissolved, as chaff on fire. occ. 

Isa. v. 24. See Cocceius and Vitringa. 

V. In Kal, To remit, let go, as opposed to 
mx layzng hold on. occ. Cant. iii. 4. 

VI. 70 let down, as the cherubim did their 
wings. occ. Ezek. i. 24, 25. 

VII. In Kal and Hiph. Intransitively, To 
slacken, be relaxed, or feeble, asthe hands. 
2 Sam. iv. 1. 2 Chron. xv. 7. Neh. vi. 9. 

- Isa. xiii. 7. Jer. vi. 24, & al.—as a city 
or people. Jer. xlix. 24. In Hiph. To 

“relax, slacken. Josh. x. 6. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
16. Ezra iv. 4. As a participial N. ΠΕῚ 
Relaxed, Jeeble. See Num. xiii. 18, or 
19. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. Job iv. 8. Asa N. 
77D) Feebleness, relaxation ; so the LXX 
ExAvoews. occ. Jer. xvii. 3. 

VIII. In Niph. To be slack, remiss, idle. 
occ. Exod. y. 8, 17. In Hith. To be- 
have oneself slackly, remissly, idly. occ. 
Josh. xviii. 3. Prov. xviii. 9. 

IX. In Kal, Transitively, 70 slacken or be 


* See Martinti Lexic. Etymol, in Ptisana. 

+ Sce Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xviii. cap. 7, ad fin. 

Ὁ See Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 123; 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p- 271; Modern 
Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 425, 6. 
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slack with regard to another, to fait him. 
Dent. iv. 31. xxxi. 6, 8. 4 

X. In Hiph. Absolutely, To be slack, stay. 
1 Sam. xv. 16. With 5 following, To be 
slack towards, to forbear. 1 Sam. xi, 3. 
2 K. iv. 27. With Ὁ following, To for- 

ἢ bear, Ict alone, q. 4. To relax from. 
Dent. ix. 14. Jud. xi. 37. τ ᾿ 

XI. In Kal, Zo slacken, be abated, as- 
suaged, or appeased, as passion. occ. Jud. 
viii. 3. So LXX avedy was, remitted. In 
Niph. or Hiph. with Ὁ following, To be . 
assuaged or appeased, as from anger. 
oce. Ps, xxxvii. 8. 

XII. To be assuaged, as unwholesome 

waters. 2 K. ii. 21, 22,—Thus, saith Je- 
hovah, "ΒΕ I have healed these waters 
—and the waters 15> were assuaged, 1, 6. 
of their noxious or poisonous qualities, 
unto this day. There are several other 
texts in which this Root according to 
the common printed editions is jomed 
with 855 to restore, where however the 
reading may seem dubious. 
Jer. li. 9, 13885 We would. have. healed 
Babylon, nn|3 Ὁ but she is not as- 
suaged, i. 6. her sore, mentioned in the 
preceding verse. Comp. Deut. xxxil. 39. 
Jer. viii. 11. (Comp. Jer. vi. 14.) Jer. 
iii. 22. (Comp. Hos. xiy. 5.) And ob- 
serve, that in Jer. li. 9, seven of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Codices, in Jer. viii. 11, five, and 
in Jer. iii. 22, thirty-two read the Verb 
withans; and in Jer. xix. 11, the Com- 
plutensian edition and thirty-three of the 
Doctor’s Codices have 8577? which seems 
the true reading; because the word is 
there applied to repairing, mending’, or 
making whole a potter's broken vessel. 
Comp. 857 IV. As Ns. fem. 2p An 
assuaging, as of a hurt. occ. Jer. viii. 15 ; 
but no fewer than forty-nine of Dr. Ken- 
nicolt’s Codices read REY. ΠΕ} ἽἼΠ An as- 
suaging, as of a wound or sore, or a /e- 
nitive plaster. occ. Ezek. xlvii. 12. 

XIII. As a N. masc. nb) An appaller, one 
who makes others faint or fail. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 16, 18, 20,22; where it is applied 
to Goliath, the gigantic champion of 
Gath (as well it might be, see 1 Sam. 
xvii. 11, 24), who for another reason is 
called #55, 1 Chron. xx. 4, 6, 8. Comp. 
under x8? VI. ; 

XIV. In Niph.or Hiph. To yield, submit, 
be still, as from awe or reverence, occ. 
Ps. xlvi. 11, Hence, : : 

XV. As a N. mase. plur. with a formative 
n, cain Teraphim (Targ. Onk. 309¥ 
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Images), i. e. Representative images of 
the object of religious awe and venera- 
tion. So Jehovah is called, Gen. xxxi. 
42, 53, ἽΠΕ the Fear of Isaac, i. e. the 
object of his religious fear or awe; and 
the Jews are commanded, Isa. viii. 13, 
to have Jehovah of Hosts for their 10, 
Fear, and for their ynyn Dread. Andas 
the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 7, 8, call the 
ark with the Cherubim, Aleim, and mighty 
Aleim, so the Teraphim of Laban and of 
Micah are called respectively their Aleim. 
See Gen. xxxi. 30,32. (Comp. ver. 19, 
34.) Jud. xviii. 24. But there is not 
the least reason to think, that either La- 
ban or Micah had any other Aleim than 
Jehovah. (See inter al. Gen. xxxi. 24, 
. 49, 50, 53. Jud. xviis 3—5, 13. xviii. 
5,6.) Their Teraphim therefore could 
- only be intended to represent Jehovah ; 
and though spoken of in the plural num- 
ber, Gen. xxxi. 34, yet possibly there 
was but ove compound or plural image 
in this instance, asin 1 Sam. xix. ]3, 16, 
where ynwsin his or its pillows, is ap- 
plied to Michal’s Teraphim. But however 
this be, there is little room to doubt but 
that each Teraphim was acompound image 
with several heads joined to one body, 
* like the Cherubim in form, but for 
more private purposes. And as under 
55 V.we may see many compound images 
among the heathen, both in more ancient 
and modern times, so we find that the 


Teraphim by name were inuse both among | 


_ believers, Gen. xxxi. 19, 34, 35. Jud. 
- xvii. 5. xviii. 14, 18, 20. 1 Sam. xix. 
13, 16; and unbelievers, 2 K. xxiii. 24. 
Ezek. xxi. 21. Zech. x. 2. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xv. 23. Hos. ii. 4. The texts just cited 
are all wherein the word ’55n occurs ; 
but I must add, that from the Teraphim 
the heathen of various nations appear to 
have had their Penates (ΤῊ) 36 Qu ?) or 
household gods ; as the Tyrians, Virgil, 
Zin. iv. lin. 21, who burned incense to 
them, Ain. i. lin. 708; the Arcadians, 
En. viii. lin. 123 ; the Trojans, Ain. i. 
lin. 382, from whom the + Romans de- 


* « Credo Cherubinos fuisse, I believe they were 
Cherubim,” says Cocceius, Lexic. under in. See 
more in the late Lord President Forbes’s Thoughts 
on Religion, Tracts, vol. i. p. 230—239, and in 
Bate’s Enquiry into the Similitudes, p, 222— 
239, 

Ἢ Dionysius Halicarn, lib. i. p. 54, 55 (edit. Hud- 
son), says there was remaining im his time, i. 6. in 
the reign of Augustus, at Rome not far from the 





rived theirs. The Trojan Penaies, ac- 
cording to Virgil, Aim. ii. lin, 512, &c. 
were placed in the open air, near a great 
altar, and under the shade of an ancient 
laurel; and, after being saved from the 
conflagration of Troy by Aineas, he in a 
dream sees them surrounded with εἶτ, 
and hears them giving him oracular di- 
rections, En. iii, lin. 148, &c. Comp. 
Jud. xviii. 5, 6. Ezek. xxi. 21. Zech. 
x2, 

nD) To yield, give way very much, tremble, 
as from fear. occ. Job xxvi. 11; where 
Aquila διεκινηθήσαν were moved, shaken, 
and Vulg. contremiscunt tremble, Comp. 
2 Sam. xxii. 8. 

Der. Greek ferw to incline, preponderate, 
as one side of a balance, ῥιπτω to let go, 
cast. Lat. rumpo, rupt to break, whence 
in composition Eng. corrupt, disrupt, &c. 
Also, Eng. To rip, rive, reave, reft, 
whence bereave, bereft. 

ὉΞ 

To tread, trample, tramp. 

I. In Kal, to trample; trample upon, stamp. 
occ. (in Chald.) Dan. vii. 7,19. So Theo- 
dotion συνεπάτει, and Vulg. conculcabat. 
In Hith, The same. occ. Ps. xviii. 31. 
Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds (i. e. 
the Egyptians mentioned in the next 
verse, comp. under mn IV. and tnn> I.), 
the congregation of the bulls (comp. Isa. 
xxxiv. 7. Ps. xxil. 13.) with the calves 
or steers of the peoples or nations (comp. 
Jer. 1. 27, Ezek. xxxix. 18. Amos iv. 
1.), trampling or stamping upon the 
pieces of silver, Here as Dd In» does not 
agree with any of the preceding Nouns, 
I find myself obliged to refer 10 to the 
Pronoun Mn Thou, i. 6. God, implied 
in the imperative V.4y3. << By this in- 
terpretation,” as Dr. Chandler has ob- 
served, ‘‘ the construction is zatural and 
easy,” and we may either with him refer 
F|DD ΝῊ to their breves effigies little idols 
(as Claudian calls them) plated over with 
silver, or rather to their silvered idols as 
broken in pieces: Comp. Lev. xxvi. 30. 
Jer. 1. 2. Ezek. vi. 6. xxx. 13. Mic. i. 7. 
Other interpretations of this very difficult 
text may be found im the learned Bishop 

Forum, a temple in which were preserved the Trojan 


Penates, εἰσι δὲ νεαγιαι δυο καθὴ μενοι, δορατα eirnGorss, 
τὴς σαλαιας εργαὰ teyyno, in the form of two young 


men armed with spears, of ancient workmanship ;” - 


and that he bad seen many other images of these 
gods in the temples, and in all of them veavexor δυο 
φρατιώτικα σχήματα ᾧαινονται ἔχοντες, Two young 
men appear in military garb.” 
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Louth De Sacra Poes. Heb. Preelect. vi. 
ad fin. in Mr. Merrick's Translation and 
Annotations on the Psalms; in Dr. 
Chandler's Life of K. David, vol. ii. p. 
87, ἄς. and in Dr. Horne’s Comment. 
These, no doubt, the intelligent reader, 
who has opportunity, will examine, and 
~ compare with that here yiven, and, as he 
- ought, judge for himself. 
If. In Hith. To tramp, tramp along, move 
oneself nimbly or lightly. occ. Prov. vi.3; 
‘where the Vulg. festina hasten, and LXX 
to the same sense, ἴσθι μὴ εκλυόμενος 
Be not slack, remiss, tardy. 
pp 
Once, Cant. viii. 5, as a Participle Hith. 
fem. npDInd, rendered in our Transla- 
tion, after the LXX emsnpstowevy and 
Vulg. innixa, leaning, Leaning upon her 
beloved. But, as Mrs. Francis well ob- 


serves, “The strict reserve of eastern prin-| 


cesses allows of no such freedom before 
marriage.” The Verb in Arabic, among 
other senses, signifies, To jotn another as 
a companion on a journey. ““ Comitem se 
prebuit alteri in itinere. .Se socium addi- 
dit.” Castell, We may therefore translate 
the Heb. npainn advancing towards in 
order to join company, which was the very 
case of the Egyptian bride, and the cir- 
cumstance that had alarmed her rival, 
the Jewish queen. Montanus renders the 
word by adjungens sese jotneng herself. 


wey 


In Kal, 70. foul or make muddy, as water 
by stirring up the bottom. occ. Ezek. 
xxxil. 2. xxxiv. 18; in which latter pass- 
age the LXX render it by εταράσσετε, 
aud Vulg. by turbastis, ye have disturbed. 
In Niph. To be thus fouled or muddied. 
occ. Proy. xxv. 26; so the Vulg. turba- 
tus. Asa N. wa) Mud or mire cast up 
by the sea in a storm. occ. Isa. lvii. 20. 
As a participial N. woin What is fouled. 
occ. Ezek. xxxiv. 19; where LXX τὸ 
rerapaywevoy vdwp the water which had 
been disturbed. 

The LXX having in Ezek. xxxii. 2, ren- 
dered the V. by xalamalew, and the. Vulg. 
by conculco, to trample, this Root has 
been confounded with p5> to trample ; 
but though this sense would agree with 
the passages in Ezek.it seems not to cor- 
respond very well with Prov. xxy. 26, 
and to be utterly irreconcileable with Isa. 
lvii. 20. It appears best therefore to con- 
sider wb) as having no more connexion 
In sense with 05> than wn with Db. 


Hence perhaps Gr. Ῥυπος filth. «© —. 

na a) aa 

Occurs not as a V. but asa N. mase.-plar- 
tn5 Stalls for oxen. Once, Hab. iii. 17- 

This word may perhaps be best deduced 
from 5) to relax, remit (as ΓΙῸΣ from 

mwp, tonhw from maw), because im 

those places oxen have remission from 

their labours. 
ra ; Leis ; 

I. In Kal, To run, move or ride swiftly. 

Gen. xviii. 2, 7. 2 K. iv. 22. Ps. exlvii. 15, 

& al. freq. In Hiph..To cause to run, put 

to flight, fugo. occ. Jer. xlix. 19. 1. 44. 

To move or cause to move hastily or swift- 

ly. oce. Gen. xli. 14. 2 Chron. xxxv. 13. 

Ps. Ixviii. 32. Also, To carry quickly. 

occ. -1 Sam. xvii. 17. So Montanus, 

currendo defer. As a participial N. 

masc. plur. ἘΞ Ὶ Runners, running at- 

tendants, light-armed guards, cursores- 

So the LXX παρατρέχοντες. 1 Sam. 

xxii. 17. 1 K. xiv. 27, 28. 2 K. x. 25. 

Comp. 2 Sam. xy. 1.1 K.i.5. But in 

Esth. iii. 13, 15. viii. 10, 14, ἘΞ Ὶ de- 

notes the Persian /etter-earriers, and is - 

very properly rendered in the LXX βι- 
δλιοφορων, and in our Translation, posts. 

These were no other than the Angari, 

instituted by Cyrus, for, the purpose of 

speedily conveying letters and intelli- 

gence. See Xenophon, Cyroped. lib. viii. 

p- 496, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo. ; Herodo- 

tus, lib. viii. cap. 98; and Greek and 

Eng. Lexicon in Αγίαρευω.. As Nowns 

yn A running, a race. oce. Eccles. ix. 

11. Fem.in Reg. ΠΥ A running, course. 

occ. 2 Sam. xviii. 27. Course of action. 

Jer. viii. 6. Fem. myo Incursion, in- 

vasion. occ. Jer. xxii, 17. Comp. Jer. 

xxiii. 10. Or, Force, violence. Comp. 

Root yD. 

II. Transitively, 70 run, to cause to run, to 
drive or force one thing against another, 
to dash, crush. oce. Jud. ix. 53, yom And 
she dashed his skull. In Niph. To be dash- 
ed, broken. oce. Eccles. xii- 6,. twice. 
Ezek. xxix. 7. Comp. Isa. xlti,4. As 
a N. masc. plur. in Reg. > Broken 
pieces, fragments. occ. Ps. Ixviii. 31." 
Comp. under p59 1. ivi 

Ill. As a Ν. with a formative &, 7S, 
sometimes masc, (see Psal. cv. 30. Isa. 
ix. 18, or 19. xvi. 8.) but much more 
frequently fem. ay. 

1. The earth or earthy matter, as distin- 
guished from the waters. Gen. i. 10, 
Comp. ver. 11,12, Various etymologies 














ΝῊ. 
have been by learned men proposed of 
this word; the most probable seems to 
be that which derives it from 70 breaking 
in pieces, crumbling. ‘The matter of 
(pure) earth,” says the great Boerhaave’, 
* appears friable (i. 6. crumbling) so long 
as it continues under the observation of 
our senses, as it always readily suffers it- 
self to be reduced to a finer powder.” And 
it is manifest, that on this remarkable 
property of earth, its answering the end 
of its creation, or its usefulness in con- 
tinually supplying the waste of vegetable 
and animal bodies, must depend ; and it 
is not improbable that the t Greek name 
χϑϑων, from Heb. n> to pound, beat to 
preces, the Lat. terra, from tero to wear 
away, and the Eng. ground from grind, 
all aimed at the same etymological reason. 

2. The compounded chaotic globe of earth and 
waters, as distinguished from the heavens, 
Gen. i. 1, 2. Comp. Job xxvi. 7. 

3. A particular part of the earth, a land, or 
country. Gen. ii. 11, 12, 13. xi. 31. Ec- 
cles. x. "16. 

4. The ground, in opposition to somewhat 
elevated above it. Ezek. xli. 16, 20. So 
LXX εδαφος. 

Hence German Erde, Saxon Eor%Se, and 
Eng. Earth, and perhaps Gr. Ega the 
same. 

yso 1. In Kal, To run here and there, or 
with swiftness and violence. occ. Nah. 
ii. 4, or 5, As lightnings..¥y¥11 run; so 
LXX ὡς aspanas diergexsoas, and Vulg. 
quasi fulgura discurrentia. 

Il. In Hith. To run or dash one against an- 
other. occ. Gen. xxv. 22. 

Ill. .Transitively, 10 dash, break, or bruise 
by collision. Ps. \xxiy. 14. Isa, xxxvi. 6. 
xiii. 3. | 

IV. In a metaphorical sense, To break, 
crush, oppress greatly. Deut. xxviii, 33. 
Jud. x. 8. 1 Sam. xii. 3, & al. 

Der. Gr. pacow to dash, ῥησσω to break. 
To rush, Qu? Comp. under wy. Ger- 
man Risch, quickly, Sax. Rauy, and Eng. 
Race. Also, Risk. Qu? 

Le ΤῊ 

L. To run. occ. Ezek. i. 14, so myn 
And the animals ran. So LXX ( Alezxand. 
and Complut.) ergeyov ran, Vulg. ibant 

᾿ went, as if the word were νὴ. Comp. 
‘under $1957 among the Pluriliterals inn. 

Il. From 7¥p, in a Chaldee form, To be 


* Chemistry by Dallowe, vol. i. p. 365. 


ot Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon, under Kara- 
x νοι 
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pleased with, accept. occ. Ezek. xliii. 27 ; 
but here twenty-three of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read ‘ny. 
ἢ , : i 
To leap, exult ; thus the Chaldee Targum, 
pray. Once, Ps. Ixviii. 17, Why poyin 
leap or exult ye, ye high hills? So our 
Translation. But it must be remarked, 
that the V. in Arabic signifies fo observe 
or view attentively, and accordingly the 
LXX render it here by ὑπολαμξάνετε, 
and the Vulg. by suspicamini, and make 
‘(at least the Vulg.) the words high hills 
_ or mountains, not the Nominative, but 
the Accusative case, in this sense; Why 
do ye (people) look at the high hills, as 
expecting aid or assistance from thence, 
or the idols there worshipped? For it is 
well known that Ai/ls and high | ase 
were anciently the places of religious 
worship, both to believers and idolaters. 
This latter interpretation being thus con- 
firmed by the LXX, Vulg. and by the 
sense of the V. in Arabic, seems justly 
preferable to the former. But the best 
exposition of all appears to be that which 
is embraced by Dr. Chandler, in his Life 
of K. David, vol. ii. p. 72, and by Dr. 
Horne, inhis Commentary, Why look ye 
askance, as with envy, ye high hills? i. e. 
on Mount Sion for the honour of being 
made the fixt residence of God, And thus 
both Michaelis and Schultens have ob- 
served that the V. 1¥7 peculiarly im- 
ports in Arabic. Nusquam recta Acies, 
and With jealous leer malign eyeing 
askance, are the characteristics of envy 
given by Ovid ¢ and Milton ὃ. 
mm 
With aradical, but mutable or omissible, 77. 
I. In Kal, Transitively, To be pleased with, 
to like, affect. Gen, xxxiii. 10, Prov. 
iii, 12. Jer. xiv. 10,12. Comp. Isa. 
xlii. 1. So with the Particle 3 prefixed 
to the object. 1 Chron. xxviii. 4. Psal. 
exlix. 4. With > and an Infinitive. Ps. 
xl. 14. As a N. py¥5, and in Reg. 7x5, 
Will, delight. Prov. xvi. 13. Favour, af- 
fection. Deut. xxxiii, 23. Psal, y. 13. 
xxx. 6. Prov. xiv. 35. Desire. Ps. cxly. 19. 
Will, pleasure. Ps. xl. 9. Neh. ix. 24, 37. 
Esth. i. 8. Wilfulness, self-will. Gen. 
xlix. 6; where the LXX ἐπιθυμία and 
Vulg. concupiscentia, lust. 
II. In Kal, To be pleased with, enjoy. Lev. 
xxvi. 34, 43, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Job 
+ Metamorph. lib. ii. lin. 776. . 
§ Paradise Lost, book iv. lin, 502, 8, 
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xiv. 6; where Schultens, acquiescat ac- 
uiesce in— 

III. In Kal, Transitively, To be pleased 
with, accept kindly or graciously, Deut. 
xxxiii. 11. Eccles. ix. 7. Job xxxiii. 26. 
Psal. cxix. 108.—particularly sacrifices. 
Hos. viii. 13. Comp. Ezek. xx. 40, 4]. 
In Niph. To be graciously accepted, as sa- 
crifices. Lev. i. 4. vii. 18, & al. To be 
satisfactorily expiated, as sin. Isa. xli. 2 ; 
where see Vitringa. In Hith. To make 
oneself accepted or acceptable. occ. 1 Sam. 
xxix. 4. As a N, pry, and in Reg. jy), 
Acceptableness, acceptance. Psal. xix..15. 
Spoken particularly of sacrifices, Exod. 
xxviii. 38. Lev xxii. 20, 21. Isa. lvi. 7. 
Comp. Ley. xxii. 19. xix. 5. 

IV. In Kal, To accept with complacence 

- and patience, as punishment for sin, to 
acquiesce in. Ley. xxvi. 41, 43. 

V. In Kal, Transitively, To please, conci- 
liate the affections of. 2 Chron. x. 7. Job 
xx. 10, ‘* His children shall seek to please 
the poor.” Eng. Translat. “‘ This is much 
‘stronger than if he had said, they shall 
become poor. It is placing them below 
poverty itself. They shall court the 

- good will and assistance of the most de- 
stitute and abject.” Scott’s Note. 

VI. With cy following, To agree or con- 
sent with, consentire cum. Psal. 1. 18. 
But observe, that both the LXX and 
Vulg. refer the V. in this text to 7 run, 
the former rendering joy yIN by cvve- 
τρέχες avrw, and the latter, by curre- 
bas cum 60, thou didst run, or concur 
with him. 

nm : ' : 

Denotes manslaughter or murder, i.e. either 

- the accidental or wilful taking away of a 

- man’s life. To kill, slay, murder. Exod. 

- xx. 13. Deut. iv. 42. 1 K. xxi. 19. In 
Niph. To be slain, murdered. Jud. xx. 4. 
Ps. Ixii. 4. Prov. xxii. 13. As Ls pl 
pial Ns. my and nyo A manslayer or 
murderer, homicida. Num. xxxv. 6, 
Il, 16. Deut. iv. 42. xix. 3, 4, ἃ al. 
freq. A murdering instrument, a sword, 
or the like. occ. Ps. xlii. 11 ; where see 
Mr. Merrick’s* Annotation. Slaughter. 
Ezek. xxi. 22, or 27. ἢ A murderer. 
occ. 2 K. vie 32. Isa. 1. 21. 

Der. Massacre, by transposition from ΓΙᾺ. 
Qu? 

ys 

To pierce through, perforate, bore. So the 
LXX τρυπήσει and Vulg. _perforabit. 
occ. Exod. xxi. 6. As a Ν, pon 4 
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piercing instrument, an awl, a piercer. 

occ. Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. xv. 17. So the 

LXX Oryriov, and Vulg. Subulam. 

Ay a iti 

I. To strow or spread, sternere, as a cover- 
let or the like. So the Vulg. constravit. 
It occurs in the form ofa Participle mase. 
paoul, Cant. 111. 10; The middle of it 
(i. e.the couch of the palanquin or litter) 
Fy) spread with love by the daughters of 
Jerusalem, i.e. with needle or loom- 
work wrought by the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, in token of their dove and regard 
to Solomon. The Jewish women were 
famous for these curious works (see Jud. 
v. 80. Prov. xxxi. 22, 24), and our 
English ladies, when in mourning, wear 
a kind of riband called dove, as testi- 
fying, I suppose, their affection for the 
deceased. Or perhaps the words in Can- 
ticles may import that the coverlet was 
wrought. with little sentences or mottos 
expressive of the amiable qualities of the 
bride, and of Solomon’s love to her. See 
Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commen- 

tary, p. 126, 177. And to illustrate, if 
not confirm this latter exposition, I ob- 
serve from Lady M. W. Montague, Let- 
ter xxv. vol. i. p. 158, that ‘* the inside 
of the Turkish coaches is (in our times) 
painted with baskets and nosegays of 
flowers, intermixed commonly with little 
poetical mottos.” 

Il. As a N. fem. ΠΕ, and in Reg. ΠΕ, 
A pavement composed of stones spread 
out, stratum. occ. 2 Chron. vii. 3. Ezek. 
xl. 17, 18. xlii. 3. Esth. i. 6; on which 
last cited passage see Harmer’s @bserva- 
tions, vol. iv p. 188, As a N. fem. in 
Reg. nayno The same. occ. 2 K. xvi. 17 ; 
where Vulg. pavimentum stratum lapide, 
a pavement spread or laid with stone. 

III. As a N. masce. plur. to’as> Live coals 
or embers spread out, as for baking a 
cake. occ. 1 K. xix. 6. Comp. under 
ay. Fem. nay A live coal spread out, 
on the altar. So LXX, Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion Avigak. occ. 
Isa. vi. 6. 

ῬῚ 

To excavate, exhaust, draw forth, extenuate, 
attenuate. 

I. In Hiph. To evacuate, empty, empty out. 

Gen. xlii. 35. Eccles. xi. 3. Isa. xxxii. 6. 

Mal. iii. 10, & al. In Huph. 710 be emp- — 

tied out. oce. Jer. xlviii. 11*. Comp. 

Cant. i.3. Asa participial N. po Empty, 


* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 392. 














am 
© Gen. xxvii. 24. 2 K. iv. 3.0 Neh. v. 15. 
Ὁ po The same. Jud. vii. 16. Isa, xxix. 8. 

As a particle, formed with a final t, as 
Dn from =n, and others, 2pm Emptz- 
ly, empty. Gen. xxxi. 42. Exod. xxiii. 
15, Deut. xv. 18, xvi. 16. Ruth i. 21. 

I]. In a figurative sense. As Ns. p> and 
pr Vain, empty, worthless. See Deut. 
xxxii. 47. Psal. iv. 3. Jud. ix. 4. 2 Sam. 
vi. 20. 2 Chron. xiii. 7. Prov. xii. 11. 

' xxviii. 19. Hence the Syriac Raca, Mat. 
v. 22*. As Particles po In vain, to no 

᾿ς purpose. oce. Ps, Ixxiii. 13. Isa. xxx. 7. 

» The same. Lev. xxvi. 16, 20. Isa. 

xv. 23, Cop Vainly, without cause. Ps. 
vii. 5. xxv. 3. 

lil. In Hiph. To draw, draw forth, as a 
sword or lance. Exod. xv. 9. Lev. xxvi. 

- 33. Ps. xxxv. 3.  Itis once used, in the 
form of Kal, for drawing out a small 

- number of men to battle or pursuit. Gen. 
xiv. 14; where LXX ηριθμήσε, and Vulg. 

- numeravit, be numbered. 

IV. In Hiph. To extenuate, attenuate, make 
thin or small. Psal. xviii. 43; so LXX 
λεάνω I will comminute. Hence as a N. 
p> Thin, attenuated, Gen. xli. 19, 20, 27. 

V. po A Particle of extenuation. 

1, Only. Gen. vi. 5. Deut. ii. 28. 

2. Except. Gen. xiv. 24. 2 Chron. vy. 10. 

3. But, yet. 1 K. xv. 14. xxi. 25. 

VI. As aN. fem. in Reg. np The temple 
of the head, or more strictly the os tem- 

- poris, or bone of the senebies so called 

- with great propriety from its +¢enuity 
or thinness. oce. Jud. iv. 21, 22. v. 26. 
Cant. iv. 3. vi. 6. So in Jud. the LXX 
Kporagog, and Vulg. Tempus, the temple. 

VIL. ‘As a N. p> Spittle. See under p> 1. 

pp oceurs not as a V. but hence as aN. 

pp A very thin cake, Eng. Translat. a 
wafer. Exod. xxix. 2, 23, & al. freq. 

Der. Wreck, rack, rake. © 

apr 

To rot, become rotten or putrid. occ. Prov. 

. x. 7. Isa. xl. 20. So Aguila and Sym- 
machus in Prov. σαπήσεται shall rot, and 
in Isa. for ap δ the LXX has ἀση- 
mrov,and Vulg. imputribile, not subject to 


_ * Comp, Greek and Eng. Lexicon in ‘PAKA. 

+ Tho. Bartholin, speaking of the ossa temporis, 
or temple-bones, Anatom. p. 489. “ Parte superiore 
paulatim attenuantur ut transpareant. In the upper 
part they by degrees grow so thin as to be transpa- 
rent.? And Blancard, Anatom. p.717, says of them, 
“ Ob tenuitatem circa medium admoto lwmine trans- 
parentia. If one holds them against a candle they 
are so thin towards the middle as to be transpa- 
rent.” ι 
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rot. As Ns. 3p) Rottenness, putrefaction, 
a rotten thing. Job xiii, 28. (where Sym- 
machus σηπεδὼν). Prov. xii. 4, & als 
pap) Rottenness. occ. Job xli, 18, or 27. 
So the LXX σαθρὸν or σαπρον rotten. 


ἽΡῚ ᾿ 

‘ut Kal and Hiph. To leap, skip, bound. 
1 Chron. xv. 29. Ps. exiv. 4. Eccles. iii. 
4, Joel ii. 5, Like the noise of chariots 
(which) bound on the tops of mountains, 
Comp. Nah. iii. 2. Also, In Hiph. To 
cause to leap or skip. Psal. xxix. 6. The 
LXX render it by cxieray and ορχεισθαι, 
and the Chaldee and Syriac use the word 
in the same sense as the Hebrew. 

Der. Racket. Qu? Rigadoon, a kind of 
dance. 

np 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To make a composition 
of various spices, to compound several 
aromatics or perfumes, according to the 
art of the apothecary or confectioner. 
Exod. xxx. 25, 33. The Vulg. renders 
it several times by componere, to com- 
pose, compound. As a N. np 4 com- 
position of aromatics, a perfumed un- 
guent. Exod. xxx. 25, 35. As a par- 
ticipial N, 41 or m5, fem. plur. ΠῚ ΠΡ, 
An apothecary, confectioner, or perfumer. 
Exod. xxx. 25, 35. 1 Sam. viii. 13. Ec- 
cles. x. 1. As aN. mase. plur. npr 
Perfumes. occ. Cant. v. 13. Comp. under 
don IV. AsaN. fem. npr An instru- 
ment used in confectionary,a confectioner’s 
vessel or pot, or the confection itself. 
Job xli. 22, or 31. Comp. 1 Chron. ix. 
30. 2 Chron. xvi. 14. In Job there seems 
an allusion to the musky or perfumed 
smell of the crocodile, which is men- 
tioned by many writers. See Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. in Job ; Brookes, Nat. Hist. 
vol. i. p.336, 338 ; Hasselquist, Traveis, 
p. 215, 

[i. In Hiph. 70 spice or season, as victuals. 
occ. Ezek. xxiv. 10. As a N. fem. nnp 0 
A seasoning, or seasoned dish. occ. Ezek. 
xxiv. 10. Apo pr Spiced or perfumed 
wine. occ. Cant. viii. 2, where observe, 
that though the drinking of wine is, as 
every one knows, forbidden to the. Ma- 
hometans, yet the Turks and Egyptians, 
in our days, use sugar made with, the 
sweet-scented ‘violet in their. sherbets, 
especially when they intend to entertain 
their guests in an elegant manner, and 
the grandees even sometimes add amber- 
grease, avery rich perfume, ‘ which is 
the highest pitch of luxury and indulgence 


op 
of their appetite.” Thus Hasselguist, 
Travels, p. 254. VES ᾿ 
mops , use 

It denotes variety of colour or figure; to be 
variegated, diversified. See Sense II. 

I. As aN. fem. ΠΟ ΡῚ The variegation or 
variety of colours in an eagle’s feathers. 
occ. Ezek. xvii. 3.—in variegated marble. 
oce. 1 Chron. xxix. 2. 

II. To be variegated, or worked, as cloth, 
with various colours and figures, either 
with the shuttle or the needle, to be bro- 
caded or embroidered. It occurs not how- 
ever as a V. in this sense, but as a par- 
ticipial N. op) Brocade or embroidery, 
brocaded or embroidered work. Exod. 
xxvi. 36. xxvii. 16, & al. freq. So fem. 
nop), plur. naps and ἘΞ ΠΡ Brocade, 
embroidery, variegated work. See Jud. 
v. 30. Psal. xlv. 15. Ezek. xvi. 10. ° It 
appears from Homer, Il. vi. lin. 289, &c. 
that the women of Szdon were famous 
for such kind of variegated works before 
the Trojan war. And in 1]. iii. lin, 125, 
&e. I]. xxii. lin. 441, we find Helen 
and Andromache employed on such at 
their looms. 

From this Heb. Root are manifestly derived 
the Latin (of the middle ages) recamare, 

᾿ Ital. raccamare, Spanish recamar, and 
French recamer, all signifying, to em- 
broider. - 

III. As a V.in Kal, To be variegated, di- 
versified ; 50 Aquila ersixiAbyy. occ. Ps. 
cxxxix. 15; where it is applied to the 
wonderful contexture of the human em- 
bryo in the womb, which from a formless 
mass is gradually ‘diversified with the 
various limbs and lineaments of a man ; 
the texture of whose body consisting of 
nerves, veins, arteries, bones, muscles, 
membranes, and skin, variously inter- 
woven and connected with each other, 
may well be compared to a curious piece 
of brocade or embroidery. Comp. Job x. 
1], -and-see Bp. Lowth De Sacra Poesi 
Heb. Prelect. viii. p..95, edit..Oxon. 8vo. 
and p. 148, edit. Gotting,and Dr. Horne's 
Commentary on the Psalm. ἔνθ ἃ *hea- 
then writer has remarked concerning the 
veins and arteries only of the human 
body. ‘‘ Utraeque crebrae multeeque toto 
corpore intexte vim quandam -incredi- 
bilem artificiosi operis divinique testan- 
tur’? And 1 cannot: forbear adding 
that the 22d plate in Eustachius’s Ana- 
tomy, which exhibits only the cutaneous 

* Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 55. 
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blood-vessels -of the back part of the 
human body, actually strikes the eye like 
a piece of embroidery; as the reader 
may be convinced by inspection. ἡ 

ppr 

I. .“ It expresses motion of different parts 
of the same thing, at the same time, one. 
part the one way, and the other the other 
way, with force.’ In Kal. and Hiph. To 
stretch forth, extend, distend, expand. It 
is used for Jehovah’s stretching forth 
the torpnw or conflicting ethers, Job 
xxxvii. 18 ;—for extending plates of gold 
by beating, Exod: xxxix. 3, ὃς al. Comp. 
Num. xvi. 38. Jer.x..9. So for plating 
over with gold, Isa. xl. 19; where LXX 
weplexcvowcey;—for stamping on the 
ground with the foot, and so beating out 
the part on which one stamps flatter and 
wider, an action similar to the last. oec. 
Ezek. vi. 11. xxv. 6. Comp. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 43.—for the expanding or stretching 

JSorth the earth and its produce, Isa. xhi. 
5. Comp. ch. xliv. 24. Ps. exxxvi. 6.. 

II. As a N. p> An expansion, the celestial 
fluid or heavens in a state of expansion, 
The expanse. Gen. i. 6, 7+. ** Plato, in 
his 7ime@us, makes mention of the ethe- 
reous heaven under the notion of τασις, 
which [from saw or τειν to extend, ex- 
pand] is of the same import” ¢ as the 
Heb. »»po.° And the great Boerhaave 
expressly observes, ‘‘ ὃ common air is 
every way expanded by the least increase 
of fire, in its whole bulk, and in all its 
parts. This the philosophers were long 
ago acquainted with.” ' 

a) 

To excern, ooze with, as the flesh in a go- 
norrheea. occ. Ley. xv. 3; where Mon- 
tanus spumat. Asa N.1 Slaver, drivel, 
from the mouth. occ. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. Job 
vi. 6. Comp. under πὶ IIL. The 
Arabic N. ‘1 is used for the slaver from 

. achild’s mouth. 

Hence Saxon hpene, and Eng. rear, raw. 

Also, a rear or reer (is 6. a soft) egg. 

I. In Kal, To lack, be in want, be poor, 

destitute or desolate. occ. Ps. xxxiv. 11. 

So the LXX exlwyevcay, and Vulg. 

eguerunt. In Huph. To become poor, be 

reduced to poverty or distress. occ. Gen, 


+ See Hutchinson’s Moses’s Princip. pt. ii. p. 264 
—6, and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 69. 
+ Gale’s Court of Gent. pt. ii. book iii. ch. 9, § 
2, p. $47. 
Chemistry by Dallowe, vol. i. p. 94. 














yor iw 


/oxlv. IL» Prov. xx. 13, xxiii.21. xxx. 9. 
Comp. under wy II. As a participial 
ΟΝ. wi Poor, destitute. 1 Sam. xviii. 23. 

2 Sam. xii. 3, ἃ al. Asa Ν. δὴ Po- 
verty. Prov. x. 15, xiii. 18. xxviil. 19, 
ἃς al. 
II. As a N. wi may be a general name 
for the acrid poisons, so called from their 
well-known effects of exhausting and de- 
solating the animal frame. occ. Deut. 
Xxxii. 32; where however the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and six of Dr. Kennicott's 
Hebrew Codices read ws 

ww To reduce or be reduced to extreme 

_, poverty or desolation. occ. Jer. ν. 17. 
Mal. i. 4. In Hith. To make oneself 
poor. occ. Proy. xiii. 7.. So Symmachus 
alwyevowevos making themselves poor. 

mw Chald. ce or 

In the Targums it signifies To be able, to 

have power or licence. . As aN. yw) A 
grant, licence, permission. So the LXX 

_  Ἐπεχωρήσις, occ. Ezra iii. 7. 

tow Chald. ᾿ 

To make or impress a mark, to. mark, sign, 

designare. Dan. y. 24. vi. 8. x. 21, & al. 
The word is used in the same sense in the 
Chaldee Targums, and in the Syriac and 
Arabic languages. 

yw 

I. It is frequently opposed to pty-just, and 

as that word principally denotes the equal 
pose of a pair of scales, so we have *8N 

yun Lhe scales of unfairness, or unfair 
scales. Mic. vi. 11. 
IL. In Hiph. To overcome in war, to over- 


balance. occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 47 ; where the}. 


Vulg. excellently, superabat. 

Ill. And most generally it is used in a 
moral sense. In Kal. To be unjust, act 
unjustly, be deficient in moral or spiritual 
weight, i.e. tn righteousness. occ. 1 K. 
vill. 47. 2 Chron. vi. 37. Job ix. 29. 
x. 7; 15. Dan. ix. 15. 2 Sam. xxii. 22. 
(comp. verses 24, 25.) Psal. xviii. 22. 
(comp. ver. 24, 25.), in which passages of 
2 Sam. and Ps. the Heb. ὑπο Ὁ snr wd 
may most naturally be rendered, I was 
not or have not been deficient (i. e. in 
righteousness) zn the presence of my 
Aleim, which surely in its strict and proper 
sense was not applicable to the typical 
David, but only to Him in whose person 

_ Dayid often spake, even Him who was 

absolutely without sin, even in the sight of 
his Father. See Dr. Horne’s Commentary 
on the Psalm. In Hiph. The same. 
2 Chron. xx. 35. Neh. ix. 33, & al. 
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Also, To pronounce unjust or deficient in 

righteousness, to condemn, as opposed to 

pyyn to justify, acquit. See Deut. xxv. 1. 

Prov. xvii. 15. So (the formative > being 

dropped) Job xxxiv. 29, And he (God) 

topw? maketh quiet or peace, i. 6, ac- 

quitteth, and who yw shall condemn ? 

Where observe that though in the com- 

mon printed editions the Hiph. ° is 

dropped from yur», yet it is retained in 
very many of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices. 

Comp. Rom. viii. 33, 34. As Ns. pw 

Unjust, unrighteous. Gen. xvili. 23, 25. 

Exod. ii. 13, & al. freq. Also, Injustice, 

unrighteousness. 1 Sam. xxiv. 13, or 14. 
Isa. lviii. 6. Mic. vi. 10. So Fem. Ayu, 

and in Reg. nyw. Ezek. vy. 6. xviii. 20. 
Mal. iii. 15. 


we 

To glow or flash, as fire. It occurs not as 
a V. in Heb. but in the Samaritan sig- 
nifies, To inflame, irritate. 

I..As a N. At A red-hot coal, a coal glow- 
ing with heat. occ. Job v. 7. Cant. viii. 6. 

II, Glowing fire. occ. Hab. iii. 5. Comp. 
Exod. xix. 16, 18. xxiv. 10. Also 
Glowing or burning heat. occ, Deut. 
Xxxil. 24. 

ΠῚ. As.aN. mase. plur. pw Flashes of 
lightning, Eng. mar. Lightnings. occ. 
Ps. Ixxvili. 48 ; where the LXX. ΤΤυρι, 
and Vulg. Igni, Fire. Comp. Exod. ix, 
23, 24. 

IV. nwp»aw The glittering flashing ar- 

rows of the bow, or rather perhaps the 

Bean πεπυρωμένα fiery or fire-bearing 

arrows, such as it is certain were used in 

aftertimes. So Afontanus jacula ignita. 

Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Bedos, ᾿ 

occ. Ps. lxxvi. 4. : 

nw 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. nor (so far as I 
can find) in the dialectical languages, and 
the ideal meaning is uncertain ; but asa 
N. nw. A net. Exod. xxvii. 4, 5. Ezek. 
xii. 13, & al. freq. The LXX, Vulg. and 
other ancient versions frequently render 
it in this sense. On Ezek. xxxii. 3, ob- 
serve that Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 70, 
relates that in his time they had in Egypt 
many and various ways of taking the cro- 
codile. And Brookes, Nat. Hist. vol. i. 
Ρ. 332, says, ‘‘ The manner of taking 
crocodiles in Siam is by throwing three 
or four nets across a river at proper di- 
stances from each other, that so if he 
breaks through the first he may be canght 
by one of the others.”. And to some 
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such method of taking crocodiles inEgypt 
the prophet seems to allude. 

ΠῚ 

Occurs not in the simple form, but in the 
reduplicate. 

nn (Chald.) signifies, To treméle, shake, 
shudder. Comp. >. Once Hos. xiii. 1. 
where Aquila φρικὴν horrour, Symmachus 
and Theodotion, as translated by Jerome, 
tremorem tremour, trembling. nn may 
be here taken either for a participle, as 
in our Translation (comp. Isa. Ixvi. 2, 
and Bishop Newcome), or for a N. or V. 
indefinite, When Ephraim spake (there 
was) trembling, or, they trembled: he 
was exalted in Israel : so Diodati, Quan- 
do Efraim parlava, si tremava : eglis’era 
innalzato in Israel ; and Martin's French 
Translat. Si-tét qu’ Ephraim eit parlé, 
on trembla— 

nn 

I, In Kal and Hiph. Transitively, 700 boil, 
cause to boil or bubble. So the LXX few 
and avafew, and Vulg. fervescere facio, 
efferveo. occ. Job xli. 22, or 31. Ezek. 
xxiv. 5. As aN. masce. plur. in Reg. 
mn Bubbles, ebullitions. occ. Ezek. 
xxiv..5. 

II. Intransitively, To boil, move like boiling 
water, So the LXX efetece, and Vulg. 
efferbuerunt. occ. Job xxx. 27. ~ 

‘Hence perhaps the Saxon potan to putrefy, 
whence Eng. rot, rotten, &c. for all pu- 
trefaction is attended with a kind of 

Sermentation. 

on 

I. To bind,. tie, fasten by binding. occ. 
Mic. i. 13. 

TI. As a N. on, plur. bons, The ge- 
nista or Spanish broom, 80 called from the 
toughness or tenacity of its twigs, which, 
as * Pliny long ago observed, is so great 
that they were used for withes to bind ; 
and ‘‘ +the Italians, in our days, weave 
baskets of its slender branches.” ‘The 
Arabians still call the genista non) (see 
Castell), and probably from them (i. e. 
from the Saracens who over-ran Spain) 
the Spaniards, Retama. occ. 1 Καὶ. xix. 
4, δ. Job xxx. 4. Psal. cxx. 4. Ifit be 
objected that this cannot be the sense of 
the N. in 1 K. xix. because the broom 
affords but a very poor shade, I would 
observe that the text rather implies than 
contradicts this circumstance (comp. Jo- 


* « Genista guoque vinculi usum prestat.” Nat. 
Hist. lib, xxiv. cap. 9. 
+ Martyn’s Note on Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 12. 





nah iv. 8), and imports that the prophet 
took up with the shelter of a genista, 
which Bellonius mentions as growing in 
the desert, for want of a better. 


As to Job xxx. 4, I cannot find any modern 


instance of the root of the genista being 
eaten for food ; but it is certain that the 
shoots, leaves, barks, and roots of other 
shrubs and trees have been eaten among 
many nations in times and places of 
JSamine and scarcity. Thus, for mstance, 
Herodotus informs us, lib. viii. cap. 115, 
that when the routed army of Xerxes was 
fleeing from Greece, such of them as could 
not meet with better provision, τῶν δὲν- 
Opewy τὸν φλοιὸν weplrcmovres, καὶ τὰ 
ζυλλα καταδρεπόντες κατήσθιον; ὁμοίως 
TWY TE ἥμερων καὶ τῶν ἀγρίων, καὶ ελιπον 
δδεν' ravra δ᾽ ἐποιεὺν ὑπὸ Ayes, were 
compelled by hunger to eat the bark and 
leaves, which they stripped off all kinds 
of trees.” And during the siege of Ispa- 
han by Maghmud, in the year 1722, “ the 
people fed on the bark of trees and 
leaves +.” And we are told, that in Lap- 
land ὃ the tops and bark of the pine serve 
the people for bread, salt, and spices ; and 
even in Sweden, ‘‘the poorest sort in 
many places remote from traffick, are 
obliged to grind the bark of birch trees 
to mix with their corn, and make bread, - 
of which they have not always plenty |]. 


The coals of an in Ps. cxx. 4, are men- 


tioned either as affording the fiercest fire 
of any fuel (such as camel’s dung, &c.) 
that the Psalmist met with in the desert, 
or because, according to Geierus, the 
Spanish genista or rethama * lignis aliis 
vehementius scintillet, ardeat ac strideat, 
sparkles, burns, and crackles more vehe- 
mently than other wood.” There was a 
place in the wilderness called man}, pro- 
bably from the quantity of on growing 
there, Num. xxxiii. 18, 19. 


See more in Scott’s Note on Job xxx. 4, 


in Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 422, 
ὅς. and in Merrick’s Annotations on Ps. 


ΟΧΧ. 4. 


pnt 
{. Properly, To swathe, gird round, as with 


a chain. occ. Nah. iii. 10; where both 
the LXX and Vulg. render the word 
passively, the former by δεθησόονται shall 
be bound, the latter by confixi sunt, are 


+ Hanway’s Revolutions of Persia, vol. iii. p. 143. 
§ Scheffer Lappon. p. 247, 252, cited in Scheuch- 


ser’s Phys. Sacr. on Job xxx. 4. 


|| Complete System of Geography, vol. is p. 990. 














wD 
fastened, confined. As ἃ N. pm A 
girding chain, a chain girt round. occ. 
Ezek. vii. 23 ; where Vulg. conclusionem 
a@ confining. 

As Ns. fem. plur. mpm and mpm occ. 
1 K. vi. 21, And he did over or overlaid 
the fore front of the oracle with swathes 
or sheets of gold. Isa. xl. 19 ; where 
Vulg. rightly laminis plates. 





PLURILITERALS in ἡ. 
mwaDS ᾿ 
It seems a compound of 20> to be wet, 
moist, and Mw» to spread, extend, the la- 
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TDS" 

bial 2 in 35 being dropped in the com- 

position, on account of the other labial 

® following. 

To be moist or succulent, and in a state of 
growth, as the flesh of a young person ; 
to spread or grow by a constant supply of 
nutritious moisture. Once, Job xxxili. 25. 
Comp. 2K. v. 14. 

1054 

It may be derived from D> ἐο tread, tram- 

ple, and 1D to confine, fasten. AsaN. 

fem. plur. ΠῚ ΤΟΣ Timbers fastened to- 
ether, as a floor to tread on, rafts 3 so 
XX Σχεδιαις. Once, 2 Chron. ii. 16. 





wv 


v 


w 

Is used in the same senses as ts IIT. of 
which word, oy of & ἐδ, it seems an ab- 
breviation. ᾽ 
. Prefixed toa Verb or Pronoun. 
. Who? which? Lam, ii. 16. Eccles. ii. 
18, 19. 

. The person or thing, that, Who? which ? 
Cant. i. 7. Eccles. i. 9. 

. The Conjunction, That. Eccles. ii. 24. 
iii. 14, 

. For, because. Eccles. iii. 18, (2) 
Lam. iy. 9. 

. The time that, When. Jud. v. 7. Eccles. 
iv. 10. Cant. ii. 17. 
Comp. under “ws LIT. 

II. Prefixed to another particle, Cant. i. 6, 
ty, which (belongs) to me. Cant. iii. 7, 
το which (belongs) to Solomon. 
Cant. i. 7, bw, compounded of w for 
because,> for, and ΤΠ what, literally, For, 

Sor what? For why? Eccles, i. 17, toaw 
That even, 


— »»ὶ 


or τῖὴῊ ~~ & . DS 


ΠῚ, Postfixed to another particle, Eccles. | 


xii. 7, MWD according to that which it 
was. Comp. Eccles. y. 15, or 14. ix. 12. 
peal ὦ 


IV. Postfixed to one particle, and prefixed | 
to another, as in Eccles. viii. 17, wo, |} 


compounded of 2 in, w that which, andd 





ANU 


Jor, may be rendered, in all that for—— 
“« In quotacunque parte ejus, guod homo 
laboraverit querere.” Cocceté Lex. in Δ 
Jon, i. 12, *wa, literally, for that which 
to (i.e. respects) me, i.e. on my account, 

Sor my sake.—So Jon. i. 7, *25w2 on ac- 
count of whom, thus LXX. τινος ἕνεκα. 
2 K. vi. 11, 12240 of those who (delong) 
to us, eX nostris. 

rciwa, and ἼΣΟΣ, see under to3, and 45>. 

anw 

To draw, as water. Gen. xxiv. 11, 13, 19. 
1 Sam. ix. 11, ἃ ἃ]. 

Homer mentions the same custom of wo- 
men’s being employed in drawing water 
as prevailing among the Pheacians and 
Lestrigons. See Odyss. vii. lin. 20, and 
x. lin. 105, 6; in the former of which 
passages Tlagbevinn—venvids καλπὶν εχϑ- 
ona youthful virgin bearing a pitcher, 
might even serve as a description of Re- 
bekah. Gen. xxiv. 15, 16; and in the 
latter we find, agreeably to the simplicity 
of those times, even a king’s daughter 
employed in this business of drawing — 
water. And the same makes part of the 
employment of the eastern females to this 
day. Thus Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 421, 
speaking of the occupations of the Moor- 
isk women in Barbary, * To finish the 


ΠΝ σῦν 


_ day, at the time of the evening, even αἱ 
the time, that the women go. out to.draw 
water (Gen. xxiv. 11.), they are still to 
fit themselves with a pitcher or goat's 
skin, and tying. their sucking children 
behind them, trudge it in this manner 
two or three miles ¢o fetch water.” Comp. 
Harmer's Observations, yol. i. p- 168, 
Note ; and on Josh. ix. 21, Observations, 

τ vol. ii. p.. 368, ἄς. Comp. Homer, 1]. vi. 
lin, 457, &e. 

As a N. mase. plur. Dawn Places of 

εν drawing water. occ. Jud. ν. 11. So du- 
ring the Croisades in the Holy Land the 
Saracens used to plant ambuscades near 
all the fountains and places of water. 
See Harmer's Observations, vol. ii. p. 
234, &c. And Homer, Il. xviii. lin. 521, 
describes an ambuscade as placed by a 
river, where all the flocks were watered, 
Ey moray, ὅθι τ᾽ αρδμος env πταντεσσι βοτοισιν. 


ANw 

Lo roar, properly asalion. See Jud. xiy. 
5. Jer. ii. 15. Amos iii. 8; and on this 
last text observe, that the roaring of a 
lion in his unconfined state is one of the 
* most horrid sounds in nature, which the 
stoutest man can scarcely hear without 
trembling; but it becomes still more 
dreadful when it is known to be a sure 
prelude of destruction to whatever living 
creature comes in his way. Comp. Bo- 
chart, vol.ii. 729, and Greek and English 
Lexic. in Agwy. [tis also applied to God, 

- Jer. xxv. 30. Joel iii. 21, or iv. 16. Amos 
i. 2. Comp. Job xxxvii. 4.—and to man, 
whether in grief, Ps. xxxviii. 9; or in 
rage, Ps. Ixxiy. 4, Comp. Isa. v. 29, 
where for ΣΕ. eleven of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read axw. As aN. fem. ποῦ 
and in Reg. nixw 4 roaring. Isa. y. 29. 
Job iv. 10. Ps. xxii. 2, & al. 

ris 

Witha radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

I. In Kal, To be confounded, confused, de- 
stroyed, or desolate by confusion. oce. Isa. 
vi. 11. Comp. Nah. i. 2, In Hiph. Z'o 

. lay waste, demolish, destroy by confusion. 
occ. Isa, xxxvil. 26. As a N. mase. plur. 
ww Destructions. occ. Ps. xxxv. 17. As 
Ns. fem. πὶ Confusion, desolation. Ps. 
xxxy. 8. Prov. i. 27, ἃ al. freq. So 
τ, and nxw, Isa. xlvii. 11. Lam. iii. 
47. mst Nearly the same. Job xxx.3. 
xxxvill. 27. Zeph. i. 15. In which 

᾿ * This Kolben, who says he has often heard it, 

particularly remarks in his Nat. Hist. of the Cape of 

Giod: Hope. ‘ 
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three texts it is joined with www or AN, 
but I know not the precise distinction 
between these words. As a N. ΤῸ 
Desolation, destruction. Ps. xl. 3. Fem. 
maw The same, or tumultuous noise. 
Isa, xxiy. 12. 

II. To tumultuate, be tumultuous, like wa- 
ters. occ. Isa. xvii. 13. As a N. pw 
Tumult, tumultuous noise. Isa. xiii. 4. 
xvii. 12, 13. Ixvi. 6. Jer. xxv. 31, ἃ al. 
freq. Asa N. pawn Tumultuous noise, 
vociferation, acclamation. oce. Prov. 
xxvi. 26, Envy may cloak itself with ac- 

—clamation, its malice will appear in the 
congregation or judicial assembly. . See 
Schultens, and comp. Prov. xxvii. 14. 
As a N. fem. plur. mxwn Tumultuous 
noises. Job xxxvi. 29. Zech. iv. 7. Comp. 
under αἰ) XVIII. XIX. 

ΠῚ. In Hith. Zo be confounded in mind, 
astonished. occ. Gen. xxiv, 21. 

tosty 

To despise, insult. So the LXX render it 
by ατιμαζειν and επιχαιρειν. occ. Ezek. 
xvi. 57. xxviii. 24, 26. As a N. ogy 
Contempt, insult. occ. Ezek. xxv. 6, 15. 
xxxvi. ὃ. : 

ONY 

To ask. 

I, In Kal, To ask, interrogate. Gen. xxiv. 
47. xxvi. 7. xxxii. 17, & al. 

I]. In Kal, To ask, demand, require, Exod. 
iii. 22. xi. 2. xii. 35, 36. Deut. x. 12. 
So in the first three texts the LXX ren- 
der it by aslsw, and in the first two the 
Vulg. by postulo. 

III. In Kal, 70 ask, consult. Num. xxvii. 21. 
Deut. xviii. 11. Ezek. xxi. 2]. 

IV. In Kal, To ask, request, beg, crave. 
Josh. xv. 18. Jud. v. 25. 1 Sam. i. 20, 
& al. freq. On 1 K.x. 13, observe, that 
to this day it is not unusual, in the eastern 
countries, for persons of very considerable 
rank to ask others for what they like. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 422. 
In Niph. To be desirous, be a suppliant. 
occ. 1 Sam. xx. 6, 28. Neh. xiii. 6. In 
Hiph. Jo cause to ask, petition, or suppli- 
cate. 1 Sam.i. 28, And I also inbswn 
have made Aim supplicate the Lord al- 
ways, because he was bi desired for the 
Lord. Comp. ver. 11. As a N. fem. 
nosxw and in Reg. nosw A petilion, re- 
quest. Jud, viii. 24. 1 Sam. i. 27, & al. 
freq. As a N. fem. plur. miexwn Pe- 
titions. occ. Ps. xx. 6. Xxxvii. 4. 

V. Toask as aloan, to borrow, Exod. xxii. 
13, or 14. 2 K. vi. 5. 
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VL..As a N. masc. or fem. (see Job xxvi. 6. 
Isa. v. 14. xiv. 9.) διδῶ The invisible 
_ state of the dead, “ the place and state of 
. those qui in questione sunt (Cocceius) 
. who are out of the way.and to be sought 
Jor.” Bate. See inter al; Gen. xlii. 38. 
_xliy, 31. 1K. ii. 9. Num, xvi. 30, 33. 
. Job xvii. 13, 14. Ps. xlix. 15, Ixxxix.49. 
_ exli, 7. Isa. xiv. 9, 11... In this view it 
seems nearly to answer to the Greek'Adys 
_, Hades (by which the LXX almost con- 
stantly render it), i.e. ὁ aidys τόπος the in- 
visible place, and to our old English word 

_ Hell *, which though now scarcely used 
_ but for the place of torment, yet being a 
derivative from the Saxon hillan or helan 
to hide, or from holl a cavern, anciently 
denoted the concealed or unseen place of 
the dead in general, as is manifest from 
the version of Psal. xlix. 14. lv. 16. 
Ixxxviii. 9. 1xxxix. 44, in K. Henry VIII's 
Great Bible, which is retained in our 

_ Liturgy; and so it ought to be under- 
stood in other places of that Translation. 
ἽΔΡ denotes the grave or sepulchre, pro- 
perly so called hy oh signifies that which | 

_ 1s common to all, the common receptacle of 
the dead. Comp. Eccles. iii. 20. Ecclus. 
xl. 11. xli. 10. Thus Leigh in his Crit. 
Sacra well remarks, that ““ Jacob, Gen. 
Xxxvil. 35, would go down mourning 
into Sheol (n>xw) to his son; not into 
Hell (the place of the damned), for he 

_ never thought his son. to be gone thither, 


nor into the grave properly so named, |- 


for he thought his son had been devoured 
by a wild beast ; but into the receptacle 
of the dead.” 

Is not ῬΊΣΣΙΣ sometimes used for a great 
«* Depth underground, out of sight, and 
so to be sought for” (Bate), without any 
reference to the dead? See Deut. xxxii. 
22. Job xi. 8. Ps. cxxxix, 8. Ezek. 
xxxi. 17. Amos ix, 2. 

As a Ν. sw The same as δι. 1 K. ii. 6. 
(comp. ver. 9.) Job xvii. 16. (comp. 
ver. 13.)ee in both texts many of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read sw. 

pur , 

To be tranquil, quiet. It occurs not in the 
simple form, unless in the name of a 


place in Canaan, Josh. xvii. 11, pst 2, |. 


probably so called from a temple there 


* See Lord King’s History of the Apostics’ Creed, 
p- 192, &c. and Greek and English Lexicon in‘ Adys. 

+ Comp. Gen. xlii. 38; Wetstein’s Note on ‘Ady, 
Luke xvi. 23; and Campbell’s Prelim, Dissertat. to 
Gospels, p. £07, &c. 
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. dedicated to the heavens, considered as 
being ina state of serenity andtranguillity. 
So in after-times the Romans had their 
mild, as well as terrible, Jupiter. Virgil 
describes him under the former character, 
where he receives Venus with so much 

paternal tenderness 1» Ain. i. lin. 258, &c- 


Olli subridens Hominum Sator atque Deoram, 
Vultu quo ceelum tempestatesque serenat, 
Oscula libavit nate: dehinc talia fatur. 


To whom the Father of th’ immortal Race, 
Smiling with that serene indulgent face; 
With which he drives. the clouds, and cleurs the 


skies, . ι ἴ J 
First gave a holy kiss, then thus replies.——. 
Drypen. 


pw I. To be tranquil, quiet, secure, tobe at 
rest or in tranquillity and security. Job iii. 

_ 18. Jer. xxx. 10. xlvi. 27, & al... The 
LXX render it by ἀναπαύεσθαι, and yov- 
χάζειν, to be at rest, Aquila and Sym- 
machus by εὐθήνειν to prosper, be prosper~ 
ous. As.a participial N. pew Quiet, 

. being at ease or rest, secure, prosperous. 

Job xii. 5. Isa. xxxii. 9, & al. 

IL. As a N.yisw Security, insolent security, 

confidence. occ. 2 Κα. xix. 28. Isa. xxxvii. 

29. So Symmachus Αλαζονεια; and Vulg. 

Superbia, Pride, insolence. Comp. Ps. 

exxiii. 4. 

oNw 

To spoil, plunder.. Once, Jer. xxx. 16, It 

may be.a Chaldee variation from Dw (as 
bey from by, toxp from mp), used by 
the prophet here threatening the Chal- 
deans. But seven of Dr. Kennicott'’s Co- 
dices read Dw, and eight, pow. 

RW 

To draw, suck or sup in. 

I. To sup in, swallow up, absorb. Job v.5. 

Ps. Ivi. 2, 3. Amos viii. 4. 

Il. 70 inspire, i.e. to draw in, or snuff up, 
as the air. See Isa, xlii, 14. Jer. ii. 24. 
xiv. 6. Eccles, i. 5; which passage, I 
apprehend with several learned men, con- 
tains a description of the diurnal and an- 
nual motions of the wow or solar light on 
the earth’s surface, and by consequence 
of the earth itself. Solomon having ob- 
served at ver. 4, that one generation (of 
men) goeth off and another cometh, but 
that the earth abideth for ever, or con- 

Ἢ tinueth to be supported in. all ‘its con- 
ditions, motions, courses, &c. till the con- 
summation of this system, proceeds, 
ver. 5, And the solar light is diffused (i. e. 


1 See Spence's Polymetis, Dial. vi. p. 59... 
XX 





IND 


jn the morning of each day), and. the 
_ solar light goeth off (in the evening), and 


at its seat or station (near the earth’s 
equator, namely) FNIw ἐς drawing in 
{the spirit), diffusing itself there, going 
to the south (or southern tropic), and cir- 
cuiting to the north (or northern tropic). 
Circuiting around the spirit is continually 
proceeding (viz. while it pursues and 
presses upon the wnw), and the spirit re- 
turns upon its circuits, or perpetually 
repeats its circuitous course on the surface 
of the earth. Comp. under now VI. 


III. 70 draw in the breath, to gasp, pant, 


or aspire after, as from eager desire. It 
is used absolutely, as Ps. cxix. 131; or 
transitively, as Job vii. 2. xxxvi. 20, 


. Do not pant after the night, of death 


namely, which Job had passionately wish- 


- ed for ;—or with >y following, Amos 


- ii. 7, by torpswe Who pant after the} 
- dust of the earth on the head of the poor, | 


i.e. who long to see the poor and miser- 


able still more wretched. A most dia-} 


bolical character surely! See 1 Sam. iv. 


12. 2 Sam. xiii. 19. Job ii. 12. Comp. 


i Pa. Ixix, 27. οὐκ. 16. 


Der. To sup, stp, sop, sob. 


French soupe, 
souper, whence soup, supper. Also sap 
of a tree. 


Nw 


1. 


In Kal and Niph. To remain, be left as 
a residue. Gen. vii. 23. xiv. 10. xlvii. 18. 
1 Sam. xvi. 11, & al. On Ezek. ix. 8, 
observe, that instead of the very irregular 
word 7s3t/82) of the common printed edi- 
tions, eleven of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices 
read Iwai. In Hiph. Zo leave, cause 
or suffer to remain, Exod. x. 12. Num. 
ix. 12. Deut. ii. 34. 11. 8, & al. Asa 
N. st Residue, remainder. 1 Chron. 
xi. 8. 2 Chron. ix. 29. xxiv. 14, & al. 
freq. Fem. nsw A residue, remnant. 
Gen. xly. 7. 1 Chron. iv. 43. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 7, & al. freq. In 1 Chron. xii. 38, 
where the common printed editions have 
mw, six or seven of Dr. Kennicoti’s Co- 
dices read mont’, and so does M.de Ca- 
lasio’s Concordance, edit. Romaine; and 
thus the LXX render it xa7aAoiros, and 
Valg. reliqui the rest. Fem. miswn, 4 
remainder, occ, Deut. xxviii. 5, 17, Thy 
basket (of first-fruits namely) and thy re- 
mainder, or store which was left after the 
former was presented. So the LXX ey- 
καϊαλειμμαῖα, and Vulg. reliquize. Hence 


II. As a N. ow denotes consanguinity ; 


every near relation being, as it were, a 
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remnant, or remainder of the samé flesh 
and blood of which we ourselves consist. 
In this sense it is sometimes joined with 
nwa Flesh (as Lev. xviii. 6, None of you 


shall approach to any ΥΩ remainder — 


of his flesh, i. e. any one that remaineth 
of the same flesh and blood with him- 
self. Comp. Lev. xxv. 49.)—sometimes 
with ap, near, nearly related; as Lev. 
xxi. 2. Num. xxvii. 11,—sometimes with 
words expressive of relation, as Lev. xviii. 
12,13. xx. 19. 


III. Asa N. ox Flesh, of an animal, which 


usually remaineth, namely visible and pal- 
pable, after life is extinguished. So Leigh, 
‘Caro animalis,post vitam ipsiusreliqua.” 
Psal. Ixxiii. 26. Ixxviii. 20, 27. Mic. iii. 
2, 3, & al. Thus in English we call a 
dead body the remains of a person; by 
which word Dr. Hodgson spiritedly ren- 
ders Ix, Prov.v.11; where it is applied 
toabreathing carcase, rotten with disease. 
Exod. xxi. 10, τ her flesh-meat, i. e. 


her more agreeable and nourishing food, 


shall he not diminish. ‘The easterns eat 
flesh, though not so much as we do, and 
are fond of it. Comp. Exod. xvi. 3, 
and see Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. 
Ρ. 146, 7. 


IV. As a N. μι Leaven, properly a piece 


of dough remaining from the lump, and 
which becoming sour is used to ferment, 
and render light a much larger quantity 
of dough or paste. occ. Exod. xii. 15, 19. 
xiii. 7. Ley. ii, 11. Deut. xvi. 4. Hence 


V. Asa N. fem. plur. nxwn and mixwo 


Kneading or leavening-vessels, where the 
dough is mixed with the Jeaven. occ. 
Exod, viii. 3. xii. 84. The ΠΥ here 


mentionedseem to have been such wooden 


bowls as the Arabs still use to knead their 
bread in, and travellers provide for them- 
selves when journeying in the Arabian 
deserts. See Shaw’s Travels, p. 231, and 
Preface, p. xi, xii. Or else, considering 
that the Israelites appear to have carried 
with them dough enough to serve them a 
month (comp. Exod. xvi.), nt in 
Exod. xii. 34, may denote a kind of /ea- 
thern utensil, such as the Arabs still use, 
when spread out for a table-cloth, and 
which, when contracted like a bag, serves 
them to carry the remnants of their yic- 
tuals, and particularly sometimes their 
meal made into dough. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p,.447, &c. .So Nee- 
buhr, speaking of the manner in which 
the Bedoween Arabs near: mount Sinai 





set 


= he 
πα 


ne 








που, Ἢ 


“δ--πνὸ 


* live, says, “ Un rond morceau de cuir 
leur teint lieu de nappe, ef ils y gardent 
τ les restes du repas. A round piece of lea- 
‘ther serves them for a table-cloth, and 
they keep in it the remains of their vic- 
tuals.” 
Der. Share. Qu? Greek Zack Flesh, 
whence sarcoma, sarcocele, sarcophagy, 
᾿ sarcotic. 
maw See under st) XVIII. 
aw 
To turn, from one place or state to another. 
The place, state, or person to which the 
turning is made, is denoted by 5, 5 or 
“ns; from which, by 0, [Ὁ or “NSD, 
preceding. 
I. In Kal, Intransitively, To turn, to turn 
‘ back or away. Josh. xix. 12, 27. 1 Sam. 
xv. 11. Num. xxxii. 15. Dent. xxiii. 14. 
\ Jer. ii. 35. Ezek. iii. 19, 20, ἃ al. In 
Hiph. Transitively, To turn, or cause to 


turn back or away. Peal. Ixxviii. 38.) 


Ixxxix. 44. Prov. xv. 
Jer, ii. 24, & al. 

1K. ἢ. 16, Ὁ ms cawn bs Turn not 

away (or cause not me to turn away) my 
Jace, i. 6. repulse or reject me not; for a 

τ repulse makes a suiter turn away his face, 
and depart sadly and heavily. Comp. 
ver. 20. 2 Chron. vi. 42. As NS. fem. 
maw A turning away, backsliding. Prov. 
i. 32. Jer. ii. 19. iii. 22, & al. 

If. And most generally spoken of a thing 
with respect to its original or former 
place or state, In Kal, Intransitively, Z'o 
return, revert. Gen. iii. 19. vill. 3, 7, 9, 
& al. freq. Transitively, Ps. Ixxxv. 5. 
Isa. lii. 8. In Hiph. To cause to return, 

' bring back. Gen. xiv. 16. Exod. iv. 7. To 
return, restore. Gen. xx. 7, 14. xl. 13, 
&al. AsaN. fem. naw A returning. 
occ. Isa. xxx.'15. AsaN. fem. in Reg. 
naiwn Return. 1 Sam. vii. 17, nawn 
mawn The return of the year, the time 

~ when the year being ended returns upon 
itself ; the beginning of the year, which 
according to Exod. xii. 2. xiii. 4,-was 

’ in the month Abib. occ. 2 Sam. xi. 1. 

~ 1 K. xx. 22, 26. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. 

Ill. To render, repay, reponere. See Psal. 

δ div. 7. Isa. Ixvi, 15. Hos. xii. 14, or 15. 
Comp. Nah. ii. 2, and see Lowth’s Note 
there. 

IV. In Kal, followed by another Verb, it 
denotes to do again what is expressed by 
the latter Verb, as Josh. v. 2. Ps. Ixxxv. 7. 
Jer. xxxvi. 28. Ezek. viii. 6, 13. Zech. 

~ vil. 15; and to such latter V.> is some- 


1. Isa. Iviii. 18. 
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av 
times, as in Deut. xxx. 9, and) more 
frequently, prefixed, as Gen. xxvi. 18. 
Deut. xxx. 3. Jud. ii. 19. 2 K.i. 11, 13. 
Eccles. iv. 1,7. Zech. v. Y. 

V. In Hiph. To return, bring or carry back, 
as a word or answer. Num. xxii. 8. Deut. 
i. 22, 25. 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, & al’ Asa 
N. fem. plur, πε Replies, answers. 
occ. Job xxi. 34. xxxiv. 36. 

VI. In Kal, Intransitively, To turn, be 
turned, or changed. So Vulg. conver- 
tetur. Isa, xxix. 17. 

VII. To reverse, repeal. Esth. viii. 5, 8. 

Vile? The word is used to denote old age, 
when man, according to the original sen- 
tence after the fall, is returning, and in- 
deed turning or changing, into the dust 
whence he was taken; when, to use the 
words of a learned physician*, ‘‘the bones 
petrify, the cartilages and tendons turn 
into bones, and the muscles and nerves 
into cartilages and tendons ; and all the 
solids lose their elasticity, and turn, in a 
great measure, into that earth they are 
going to be dissolved into.’ See Gen. 
iti. 19. Job i. 21. xxxiv. 15. Ps. οἷν. 29. 
exlvi. 4. Eccles. xii. 7; in all which 
texts the word 2 or Iw is used. 

In Kal, To be old, i. e. returning to the dust, 
or, as it is elsewhere expressed, going 
the way of all the earth. occ. 1 Sam. xii. 2. 
Comp. Josh. xxiii. 14,1 K. ii. 2. Asa 
Participle or participial Ν, aw Old. occ. 
Job xv. 10. So Chald. Plur. in Reg, aw 
Elders. Ezra v.5, & al. As a N. aw 
Old age, time of turning or returning to 
the earth. occ. 1 Kings xiv. 4. Fem. nw 
The same. Gen. xv. 15. xxv. 8. Also 
in Reg. naw seems used for an old decay- 
ing body. Gen. xliv.31. So naw Gen. 
xlii. 38. xliv. 29. Rath iv. 15. 

When this word aw is used for old age, it 
is plain from 1 Sam. xii. 2. Ps. Ixxi. 18. 
Isa. xlvi. 4, that it is more than fpr, and 
from Job xv. 10, that it is less than ww». 

IX. AsaN.fem.n2w Hoariness, grey hairs, 
Canities, so called either as being ὁ a 
most eminent sign or symptom of man’s 
returning to his earth, or from the remark- 
able turning or change itself of the colour 
of his hair, when old age approaches. 
Comp. Sense VI. See Lev. xix. 32. Job 
xli. 23 or 32. (so Moschus, ldyll. v. lin. 4, 


* Dr. Cheyne, Essay on Health and Long Life, 
ρ. 205, 6, 3d edit. Comp. Haller’s Physiology, 
Lect, viii. § 256, &c. edit. Mihles. : 

+ See Κι, Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, by 
Dr, Smith, p. 146, 3d edit. 

XX2 


Tw 


Πολιος βυθὸς the hoary deep) Hos. vii. 9: 
in which last text the LXX render it 
moMas and Vulg. cani, grey hairs. 

X. As a N. 12% Some kind of precious 
stone, the achates or agat. So the LXX 
Axarys, and Vulg, Achates. occ. Exod. 
Xxvili. 19. xxxix. 12. It is well known 
that agats vary or change their appear- 
ance without end. Might not 1aw there- 
fore be a name of the species from this 
circumstance, q. d. The varier? And 
might not Thomson's description of the 
opal correspond with the Hebrew name ? 


But all combined 
Thick thro’ the whit’ning opal play thy * beams ; 
Or flying several from its surface, form 
A trembling var *mce of revolving hues, 
As the site varies in the gazer’s hand. 

Summer, lin. 154, &c. 


aaw I. To turn or he turned backward. Isa. 
xlvii, 10, Jer. viii. 5. Ezek. xxxix. 2. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxxy. 4. 

11, To bring back, cause to return. Isa. 
xlix. 5. Jer. 1. 19. 

Ill. To restore, return. Isa. lviii.21. Comp. 
Ps, xxiii. 3. 

IV, As a N, 22w, and Chald. emphat. 
ἘΣ, plur. pra seems properly to de- 
note the stream or blast of hot or ignited 
air, returned from the fire. ““ Vivida vis 
ignis ardentis,” says Schultens on Job. 
occ. Job xvili. 5. Dan. iii. 22. vii. 9, 
The LXX in the first and last texts ren- 
der it by gAcE Flame, as another Greek 
version likewise does in Dan. iii. 22. So 
Vulg. in all by Flamma. 

And in this sense we may perhaps best un- 
derstand tna Hos. viii.-6, literally, 
For the calf of Samaria shall be flames. 
And it is highly probable from Isa. xxxvi. 
19, 20, compared with Isa. xxxvii. 19, 
that this calf after it was sent to Assyria 
(see Hos. x. 6) was burnt with fire. As 
to the phraseology in Hos. viii. 6, comp. 
Josh. v. 9, 12. 

mw : 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To lead, or carry wway captive, captivam 
agere. Jer. xli. 14, Whom Ishmael naw 

had carried away captive. Here maw 
being the third Pers. masc. preter in Kal, 
the final 7 must be radical. freq. occ. In 
Niph. 70 be carried away captive. Gen. 
xiv. 14, That his brother 3) was car- 
ried away captive. Here likewise then 
must be radical. So Exod. xxii. 10, 





* The sun’s. 
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where it is applied to a beast driven away. 
Comp. Jer. xiii. 17. As a N. 3 “4. cap- 
tive. Exod.xii.29. Captivity, state of cap- 
tivity. Deut.xxi.13.. Isa. xlvi. 2, Jer. 
xy. ὦ, Also, A captive multitude. Num. 


xxxi. 12, 19. Isa. xx. 4, As Ns. fem. — 


maw A captive multitude. Deut. xxi, 11. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 5, & al. maw Captivity. 
Ps. xiv. 7, ἃ al. freq. So in Reg. naw 
Ps. exxvi. 1. 
See Ezek. xvi. 53. ‘ 


signifies to carry away captive. See Num. 
xxi. 1. Dent. xxi. 10. Jud. v.12. Ps. 
Ixviii. 19... But 2)w or. aw joined with 
niaw, maw or naw means to turn or 
bring back the captivity, or those who had 
been carried away captive. See Deut. 
xxx. 8. Ps. xiv. 7. lili. 7. Ezek. xvi. 53. 
Ps. exxvi. 1, 4; in which last cited verse 
observe, that the 7 in Maw is not radical 
but paragogic. 
maw aw is applied figuratively to restora- 
tion from great affliction and misery to a 
happy state. Job xlii. 10. Comp. Jer. 
xxx. 18. ; 
maw ἌΡΑ 
To sooth. So in Arabic the cognate Nap sig- 
nifies to stroke gently, sooth, mulcere, per- 
mulcere. See Schultens De Defect. Hod. 
Ling. Heb. § civ. ἄς. Sp thd 
I. In Kal andHiph. To sooth, assuage, calm, 
as the raging of the sea. occ, Ps. Ixy. 8. 
Ixxxix. 9, or 10; in which latter text the 
LXX καταπρᾳῦνεις thou assuagest. Thus 
Virgil, Aan. i. lin. 70, 


Et mulcere dedit fluctus, et tollere vento. ~ 


II. 70 sooth, calm, as an angry spirit. occ. 
Prov. xxix. 11 ; where Symmachus xara~ 
πρᾳῦνει will assuage. ““ Pectora mulcet.” 
Ain. i. lin. 157. Comp. Prov. xii. 16. 
xxv. 28. ἐν 

UI. In Kal, 70 sooth or gratify with praises, 
to praise, laud, Μολπη ἱλασκεῦσαι (Il. 1. 
lin. 472.) Psal. Lxiii. 4. exvii. 1, & al. 
Comp. Eccles. iv. 2. viii, 15. So in Chal- 
dee. Dan. ii. 23. v. 4, & al. In Hith. 
nanwn To sooth, gratify, or please one- 
self, occ. 1 Chron. xvi. 35. Ps. evi. 47. 
Hence perhaps Greek Σεξω, oelouas to 
worship, adore. 

baw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but im Syriac 
signifies, To extend, draw out in length. 

Comp. ον, 

I. Asa N. aw A rod, alongish rod or staff. 
Exod. xxi. 20. Isa, x. 15, xxviii. 27. Mic. 





And maw Num. xxi. 29. 


Hence we have the phrase "31 maw which 
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Jaw 


iv, 14. Lev. χχνῖϊ, 32, Every thing that 
ae under the rod or staff ‘which the 

erdsman or shepherd carried in his 
hand, and kept his cattle in order with, 
Jer. xxxiii. 13." * Comp. Ps. xxiii. 4. 
Ezek. xx. 37. Mic. vii. 14. 

Il. A sceptre, the ensign of authority. Psal. 
“xiv. 7. Isa. xiv. 5. Ezek. xix. 11, 14. 
Comp. Ps. ii. 9, and see M93 XV. 6, and 

- ppm IV. under pn. 

ΠῚ. A tribe, a branch of a family or nation, 
shooting from one common stock. Gen. 
xlix. 28. Num. xviii. 2, & al. freq. Comp. 
Num. xvii. 2, 3, or 17, 18, &c. and under 

ΠΏΣ) XVI. , 

IV. A staff, the ensign, not of regal autho- 
rity, but. of tribuad jurisdiction, or of that 
exercised by the head of a tribe. Gen. 
xlix. 10. Hence used for the ruler or 
judge of the tribe himself, Gen. xlix. 16; 
from which passage it appears that each 

. tribe of Israel had this ensign of authority 

belonging to them+t. Comp. ver. 28, 

. and 2 Sam. vii. 7, with 1 Chron. xvii. 6. 

V.A pen, or style, used to write with, and 

. resembling a small rod. occ. Jud. v. 14 ; 

-. where the LXX, Symmachus, and Theo- 

- dotion render it by ῥαῦξος a rod. But it 
probably is used as a name for the cala- 
mus scriptorius or reed with which the 

. Orientals still write. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p. 175; Hanway’s 

- Travels, vol. i. p. 317; and Niebuhr’s 
Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 118. 

VI. As aN. mase. plur. Saw Spears, or 

javelins, i. 6. staves headed with iron. 
2 Sam. xviii. 14. 

VII. As a N. oaw Shebat, the name of the 
eleventh month, nearly answering to our 
January Ο. 8. I take it to be.a foreign 
and probably a Persic name ; but I know 
not its ideal meaning. occ. Zech. i. 7. 

_This month is mentioned also, 1 Mac. 
“xvi. 14. 

Der. Greek cxyrrw to lean, whence the 
N. σκηπτρον, Lat. fe and Eng. 
sceptre. Also Eng. shaft, and 2 and Ὁ 

ες being transposed, and perhaps staff. 

qth τον : agra 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but seems related 
to Jap (which see), and signifies, Zo im- 

\ placate, complicate, entangle, or the like. 


τ * Bate’s Note in his New and Literal. Transla- 
tion, &c. 

t See Bp. Sherluck’s 3d Dissertat. at the end of 
his Discourses on Prophecy, and Bp.. Newton’s Dis- 
sertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 94, 96, Ist 
edit. 8vo. 
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,I. As a N. j21w The complication or entin- 
glement of boughs crossing each other, 
occ. 2 Sam. xviii. 9. To. this purpose 
the LXX dacos, and Vulg. condensam. 
II. Asa N. fem. ποϑ Job xviii, 8, ma 
mean either the sticks laid across sack 
other over a pit-fall to catch wild beasts, 
or rather that it may correspond with 
nw) in the preceding hemistich, the re- 
ticulated work or meshes of the snare. 
Ill, As a N. fem. moaw ραν. maw 
Complicated work, net- or checker-work. 
1 K. vii. 17, 18, & al. ** This (net-work) 
cover was an emblem of the circumference 
of the heaven, and so of the parts of this 
‘system that stop the course of the light and 
condense it into spirit.” Thus Hutchinson 
in Columns, p. 48, 49. Comp. Bate in 
Crit. Heb. 
IV. Asa N. fem. n22w 4 reticulated win- 
dow, a lattice t, suchas are still usual in 
the chambers of the eastern houses. So 
LXX dixruwre, and Vulg. cancellos. occ. 
2 K. 1,'2. 
V. Chald. As a N. saaw A sambuké, a 
kind of harp, probably so called, by a dia- 
lectical deviation from the idea of the 
Hebrew, from its many strings. occ. Dan 
ili. 7, 10, 15; in which verses it evidently 
answers to 822D in ver. 5; comp. there- 
fore under 130 If. 
daw 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
appears to be, To impel, thrust forward. 
The LXX seem to have given nearly the 
true meaning of the word in Psal. Ixix. 
3, 16, where they render it by xararyis 
a storm, tempest, from καταΐσσω to rush 
with force. ὦ 

. As a N. masce. plur. αι Ears of corn, 
thrust or shot forth from the stalk. Gen. 
ΧΙ. 5, 7, & al. freq. Gen. xli. 5, 4nd be- 
hold seven ἘΞ Δ ears coming up on one 
mp stalk. There is a species of wheat 
called Egyptian, which, having had some 
of it in my own garden, I have often seen 
and examined, and which bears sza or 
seven ears shooting from the main ear in 
the middle. But had this been repre- 
sented in Pharaoh’s dream, the Heb. ex- 
pression I think would have been seven 
ears coming up or growing (not on one 
stalk but) on one ear; and therefore ἃ 
rather regard the object of Pharaoh’s 
dream as an instance of one of those dis- 

-cordant images ‘which never existed in 

nature. Comp. under O>n Lif. Asa 
+ See Shaw’s ‘Travels, p. 207. 
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N. fem. in Reg. n>at An ear of corn. 
occ. Job xxiv. 24. | 

I]. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. aw 
Shoots or branches of an_ olive-tree. 
occ. Zech. iv. 12. So LXX KaAade 
Branches. 

III. As a N. fem. ndbaw 4 current or stream 
of water. occ. Ps. lxix.3,16.Isa.xxvii.12. 

IV. As a N. baw The leg and foot by which 
one is impelled* in walking. occ. Isa. 
xlvii. 2. 

V. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. * 2 Paths, 
against which the foot 2s zmpelled in walk- 
ing. occ. Ps. Ixxvii. 20. Jer. xviii. 15. 

bbaw occurs not as a V. but as a N. daw 
A snail, occ. Ps. lviii. 9. Bochart, vol. iii. 
p- 646, proposes two derivations of the 
word, one from >1w a path, because the 
snail marks out his path with his slime, 
and so is called baw, q. d. The path- 
maker, Seminator; the other, from 3 
to dwell, ἃ in and > a winding shell, 
cochlea, which every one knows is the 
habitation this animal carries about with 
him. Perhaps a better account of the name 
may be deduced from the peculiar man- 
ner in which snails thrust themselves for- 
ward in moving, and from the force with 
which they adhere to, or indeed are 27m- 
pelied against, any substance they light 
on. I shall explain: my meaning in the 
words of an eminent naturalist. ‘* The 
wise Author of nature having denied feet 
and claws’ to enable snails to creep and 
climb, hath made them amends, in a 
way more commodious for their state of 
life, by the broad skin along each side of 
the belly, and the wadulating motion ob- 
servable there. By this latter "tis they 
creep; by the former, assisted by the glu- 
‘tinous slime emitted from the snail’s body, 
they adhere firmly and securely to all kinds 
of superficies, partly by the tenacity of 
their slime, and partly by the pressure of 
the atmosphere.”’ Derham’s Physico- 
Theology, book ix. ch, i. not. 4. 

Der. Shovel. Qu? 

Daw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain (comp. however paw 
and wat); but asa N.mase. plur. maw 
are mentioned among the female orna- 
ments, and probably mean certain cauls 
or kerchiefs which the women bind upon 
their heads; so LXX Κοσυμξδς, and 
Montanus, Reticula cauls of net-work. 


* See Borelli De Motu Animalium, P, I. c. 19. 





Perhaps the Daw were not unlike:the 
rich embroidered handkerchiefs with which 
Lady M. W. Montague informs us (Let- 
ter xxix. vol. ii. p. 14.) the Turkish la- 
dies bind on their talpocks or caps. Once, 
Isa. iii. 18; where see Bp. Lowth. 

yaw ὶ 

Denotes sufficiency, satisfaction, saturity. 

I. In Kal, To have enough, to be satisfied, 
saturated, cloyed. Deut. vi. 11. xxxi. 20. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 4. Isa. i. 11. Jer. xlvi. 10. 
Lam. iii. 15, 30, & al. freq. Also in 
Kal and Hiph, To satisfy, saturate. Psal. 
xe. 14. Ezek. vii. 9. Job xxxviii. 27. Ps. 
evil, 9. exxxii. 15, & al. As a Partici- 
ple or participial N. yaw Satisfied, sa- 
tiated, full, having enough. See 1 Sam. 
ii. 5. Deut. xxxiii: 23. Job x. 15. xiv, 1. 
Prov. xix. 23. to» paw Satisfied with 
days or living, Conviva satur, as Horace 
expresses it, and before him Lucretius, 
lib. iii. lin. 951, Plenus vitee conviva t. 
Gen. xxxv. 29. Job xiii. 17. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 1. 1 Sam. ii. 5. Comp. Gen. xxy. 8. 
As a N. yaw Sufficiency, plenty, satu 
rity. Gen. xli. 29, 30, & al. Fem. nyaw, 
and in Reg: nyaw, Saturity, fulness. Isa. 
xxiii. 18. Ezek. xvi. 49, & al. 

II. As Ns. of number paw, myaw, and in 
Reg. nyaw, Seven. Gen, v. 7. Exod. 
xxv. 37. Isa. xxx. 26; & al. freq. Plur. 
masc. @ yaw Seventy. freq. oce. 

By 2 K.x.1, Ahab had seventy sons in Sa- 
maria. This sounds a very extraordinary 
number toa western reader, unaccustom- 
ed to the effects of polygamy and concu- 
binage (comp. Jud. viii. 30, and under 
widp), and yet in Homer, Il. vi. lin. 244, 
&e. (comp. 1]. xxiv. lin. 495-7.) old 
king Priam is represented as having fifty 
sons and twelve daughters. Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, king of Persia, had by his con- 
cubines, who, according to Plutarcht, 
amounted to three hundred and sixty, no 
fewer than one hundred and fifteen sons, 
besides three by his queen §. And in our 
days Muley Abdallah, who was emperour 
of Morocco, when Mr. Stewart was there 
in 1720, “is said by his four wives, and 
the many thousand women|| he had in 
his seraglio during his long reign, to 
have had seven hundred sons ableto mount 


*. 
+ So Seneca, Epist. Ixi. Vixi, Lucili charissime, 
quantum satis est, murtem plenus expecto. 
+ In Artaxerx. tom. i. p. 125. B. edit. Xylandr. 
§ Justin. lib.. x. cap. 1, and Prideaua, Connect. 
part i. book vii..An. 360. 
|| Comp. under wads. 
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a horse; but the number of his daugh- 
ters is not known*,” As a N. pluar. 
tm nyaw Seven times, seven-fold. Gen. 
iv. 15, 24. Ps. xii. 7. Isa. xxx. 26, & al. 
As a N. paw Seventh. Gen. ii. 2, 3, ἃ 
al. freq. Fem. mynw and nyaw Jos. vi. 
16. Lev. xxiii. 16, & al. 

The number seven was denominated from 
this Root, because on that day Jehovah 
55° Gen. ii. 2, completed or finished all his 
work, or made it sufficient for the pur- 
poses intended by it. The seventh day 
was also sanctified or set apart, from the 
beginning, as areligious Sabbath or rest, 
to remind believers of that rest which 
God then entered into, and of that yaw 
(Ps. xvi. 11) completion or fulness of joy 
which is in his presence for evermore. 
Hence the very early and general division 
of time into weeks, or periods of seven 
dayst. Hence the sacredness of the se- 
wenth day, not only among believers be- 
fore the giving of the law, but also among 
the Heathen, { for which they givethe very 

' same reason as Moses doth, Gen. ii. 2, 

* namely, that on it all things were ended 

or completed. Comp. Gen. vii. 4, 10. 
viii. 10, 12. xxix. 27. Exod, xvi. 22—30. 
Ps. xvi. 11. Heb. iv. 1—11. Hence also 


* Stewart’s Journey to Mequinez, in Newbery’s 
Collection, vol. xvii. p. 147. 

+.“ We find, from time immemorial, says the 
learned President Goguet, the use of this period among 
all nations, without any variation in the form of it, 
The Israelites, Assyrians, Egyptiatis, Indians, Ara- 
bians, and, in a word, all the nations of the East, 
have in all ages made use of a week consisting of 
seven days. (See Scaliger De Emendat. Temporum, 
Selden de Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. iii. cap. 17; Mé- 
moires de Academie des Inscript. tom. iv. p. 65.) 
We find the same custom among the ancient Romans, 
Gauls, Britons, Germans, the nations of the North 
and of America. (See Le Spectacle de la Nature, 
tom. viii. p.53.) Many vain conjectures have been 
formed concerning the‘ reasons and motives which 
determined all mankind to agree in this primitive 
division of theif time. Nothing but tradition con- 
cerning the space of time employed in the Creation 
{ Formation] of the world could give rise to this uni- 
versal immemorial practice.” Origin of Laws, &c. 
voi. i. book iii. ch, ii. art. il. p. 230, edit. Edinburgh. 
“The months (of the ancient Scandinavians) were 
divided into weeks of seven days, a division which 
. hath prevailed among almost all the nations we have 
any knowledge of from the extremity of Asia to that 
of Europe.” Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. 
p. 357. 

t See Grotius, De Verit. Relig. Christ. lib. i. cap. 
16, note 23, and following: and Mr. Cooke’s Enquiry 
into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, p. 4, 
5, 2d edit. and the authors there quoted ; Boyse’s 
Pantheon, p. 168, 2d edit.; Leland’s Advantage and 
Netessity of Christian Revelation, part i. ch. ii, p. 
74, 8vo. edit.; and Dr. Waterland’s Charge, &e. 
May 19, 1731, p. 41, 58. 


seven was, both among believers and 
heathen, the number of sufficiency or com- 
pletion§, whence in Heb. yaw is used 
indefinitely for many, a good many, a suf 
Jicient number. See Ley. xxvi. 18. Deut. 
xxvil, 7, 25, Ruth iv. 15, 1 Sam. iiy 5. 
Jer. xv. 9. Isa. xxx. 26. Proy. xxiv. 16. 
xxvi,. 16, 25. So ΘΙ ἢ Seven-fold. 
indefinitely for many-fold, multoties. 

Proy. vi. 31; where see Schultens, and 

comp. Exod. xxii. 1, 4. 

ILL. As Ns, paw, fem. nyaw, in » yaw, 
A week, a period of seven days, Ἕξδομας 
Septimana. Gen. xxix. 27, 28. vii. 10. 
vill. 4,10. Deut. xvi. 9, 10. plur. masc. 
ον Weeks. Dan. x. 2. As aN. 
yiaw, plur. yaw A week of years, a 
period of seven years. Dan. ix. 24, 25, 
26, 27. Comp. Lev. xxv. 8. 

IV. It denotes the sufficiency, or sufficient 
security ζ an oath, 

In Niph. 70 be made sufficient security by 
an oath, to be made sufficiently credible or 
sufficient to be believed by this mean, to 
‘swear, Gen, Xxi. 31. xxii. 16, & al. freq. 
In Hiph. 70 cause to pive such security, 
to cause to swear, adjure. Gen. 1. 5, 6. 
Exod. xiii, 19, ἃ al. Joined with the 
N. nyaw Num. xxx. 3, To pive the se- 
curity of an oath. — . 

Thus the Verb, whether in Niph. or Hiph. 
generally refers to an oath, but in Isa. 
liv. 9, God says *nyat) I have been made 
sufficient security that the waters of Noah 
should no more go over the earth, though 
by the history, Gen. ix. 8, &c. there was 
no oath of God in this case, but only ἃ 
promise confirmed by a sign. As aN, fem. 
myaw and npaw Sufficient security given 
by oath, an oath, Gen. xxvi. 3. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 26. Num. v. 21. Nah. x. 29, or 30, 
& al. freq. As a Participle or participial 
N, mase. plur. in Reg. yaw Swearers.or 
persons. gtving the security of an oath to 
others. occ. Ezek. xxi. 23. F 

Though the Rabbins by their pointing have 
presumed to split this Root into two, yet 
the sameness of the Root yaw as signify- 
ing seven, and as denoting the sufficient 
security of an oath, is evident by the in- 
stance of Abraham’s yaw seven lambs, 
when he and Abimelech 1y2w3 swore to 
each other, Gen. xxi. 28—31 ||, 

§ See inter al. Josh. vi. 3, or 4, &.—to 1, or 
16, and Mr. Holloway’s Originals, vol. ii. p. 58; 
Beausobre’s Introduction to the New Testament, in 
Bishop Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. iii. p. 936. 

| Sothe ancient Arabians, according to Herodotus, 
lib. iii, cap. 8, in making their solemn covenarits, 





used seven stones smeared with human blood. 


γῶν 
* Der. Goth. Sibun, Saxon yeoron, and 
Eng. seven. ; 
ylw | 

To close, inclose, straiten. Comp. Div and 
waw. The LXX render it, inter al. by 
τπερικαλυπτω. to cover round, cuvdew to 
bind together, and the Vulg. several times 
by includere to inclose, 

I. 10 inclose or set, as precious stones in 
metal, It occurs not 88. ἃ V. in Kal in 
this sense, but as a Participle masc. plur. 

“in Huph. Ἐπ Inclosed, set. occ. 
Exod. xxviii. 20. As ἃ Ν. fem. plur. 
nivawn or n¥atn Ouches or sockets of 
metal, which znclose and hold fast a seal 
or the like, pale. occ. Exod. xxviii. 11, 
13, 14, 25. xxxix. 13, 16. Psal. xlv. 14; 
in which latter text it is rendered by the 
LXX Κροσσωταις, and by the Vulg. Fim- 
briis, Fringes, but rather seems to sig- 
nify embroidery or brocaded work, re- 

᾿ς sembling ouches of gold. 

If. 70 close, draw close, or strait, asa gar- 
ment. occ. Exod. xxviii. 39. So the 
Vulg. stringes thou shalt make strait or 
close, and Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion preserve the idea, though they 
change the form of the word, in render- 
ing it ai συσφίγξεις the strictures ; thus 
likewise LXX χοσυμξοι or κοσυμξωτοι. 
Asa N. yawn An inclosing. occ. Exod. 
xxvii. 4, yawn nnd A coat of inclosing, 
i. e. a close, strait coat or garment. So 
Aquila and Symmachus συσφιγκτον, Vulg. 
strictam strait, and to the same purpose 
the LXX κοσυμξωτον. Comp. under tno. 

In the two last-cited passages many of the 
lexicon-writers and translators render the 
words, embroider and embroidery, or the 
like ; but this does not seem so easy and 
natural a sense of the word as that just 
proposed; nor do the ancient versions, 
as already cited, favour this interpreta- 
tion, but concur with that above given. 

Ill. As a N.-yaw A strait or straits in ἃ 
mental sense, distress. So Vulg. angustie, 
and Eng. Translation anguish, which per- 
haps had anciently the same sense, for so 
the very learned ἐδ Junius explains it in 
his Etymol. Anglican. by the Latin An- 
gustia. occ. 2 Sam. i. 9. ᾿ 

paw Chald. 

In Kal, To leave, let alone. occ. Ezra vi. 7. 
Dan. iv. 12, 20, 23. In Ith. panwit To 
be left. occ. Dan. ii, 44. 

saw 

I. In Kal, To separate contiguous parts, to 
break, break or tear in pieces, as a door, 
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Gen. xix. 9:—a tree, Exod. ix. 25.—a 
bone, Exod. xii. 46.—an animal, 1 K. 
xiii. 26, 28, ἄς. To break up, as God 
did the great abyss, hts decreed place, for 
the reception of the waters of the deluge. 
Job xxxviii. 10. Comp. Proy. iii. 20, 
under yp. Il.. In Nipb. Zo be broken, 
torn, hurt. Exod. xxii. 9, or 10. 1, Kings 
xxii. 49, & al. As Ns. 124 4 breaking 
or breach, Ley. xxiv. 20, & al. poaw 4 
breaking, destruction. oce. Jer. xvil. 18. 
Ezek. xxi. 6; where it denotes acute 
pain of the loins, as if they were break- 
ing. Comp. Isa. xxi. 3. Nah. ii. 10, or 
11, in nbn under dn. os 

Hence Eng. To shiver, sever. Also, A 
sabre. Qu? i ’ 

II. 10 break, i. 6. slack, assuage, or quench, 
as thirst. Ps. civ. 11. 

ΠῚ. To break the heart or spirits, make con- 
trite or sorrowful. See Psal. xxxiv. 19. 
li. 19. lxix. 21. exlvii. 3. Prov. xv. 4. 
Isa. Ixi. 1. lxv. 14. Jer. viii. 21. On 
Job xli. 17, or 25, see under non IV. 

IV. Asa N. masc. plur. o»awn Billows, 
large waves, breakers *. Jon. ii, 4. Psal. 
xclii..4. Comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 5.. Psal. 
xlii. 8. ee 

V. In Hiph.. To break, cause to break or 
burst, as the involucra in parturition. occ. 
Isa. Ixvi. 9. As a N. 2p The act or 
place of children’s breaking forth. 2 K. 
xix. 3. Isa. xxxvii. 3. Hos. xiii. 13. 

VI. Asa N. aw The enucleation, solution, 
or interpretation of a dream, Eng. marg. 
The breaking. occ. Jud. vii. 15. 

VIL. To break or separate into small por- 
tions. So in Kal, TY retail, to sell or bu 
by retail. See Gen. xli. 56, 57. xlii. 2, 
3, 5. Deut. iis 28. Isa. lv. 1. In Hiph. 
To retail, sell by retail. See Gen. xlii. 6. 
Prov. xi. 26. Amos viii. 5, 6. In all 
which, and several other texts, it is ap- 
plied to. retailing of corn or food (‘de 
magno tollere acervo”), which is indeed 
eminently sold and bought in this man- 
ner, a little for one, and a little for an- 
other. Hence as a N. sat Corn, victual 
thus retailed. See Gen. xlii. 1, 2, 26. 
xliii. 1. xlvii. 14. 

VIII. With the particle 2 prefixed to the 
object, 7 break out upon, as the sight, or 
a person in seeing, to view, look at. occ. 
Neh. ii. 18,.1δ.. Comp. Ps. exlv. 15. 

IX. With sx or > prefixed to the object, To 
break out towards, look unto, look at, as 
* Comp. Virgil, An. i. lin. 164, 5; Horat. lib. ii, 

ode. xiv. lin. 14. ρα 
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οὐ the eyes. occ. Ps..cxly. 15. Hence, T'o 
‘look unto or for, with expectation or hope. 
So LXX render it by wgocdoxay and 
τοροσδεχεσθαι. occ. Ruth i. 13. Esth ix. 1. 

_ Ps. civ. 27. exix. 166. Isa. xxxviii. 18. 
As aN. saw A looking for, expectation. 
occ. Psal. cxix. 116. exlvi. 5. So the 
LXX in the former text προσδοκία. 

Hence perhaps Latin spero to hope, whence 
despero; and Eng. despair, desperate, 
desperation. 

waw Chald. 

10 implicate, entangle, twist or wreath to- 
gether. The Targum use it in a natural 
sense, Job xl. 12, or 17. Lam. i. 14; but 
in the Bible it is applied only to the mind. 


Lo perplex, confound. Once, Dan. v. 9. |. 


‘Comp. Daw and paw. 
naw 
In Kal, to cease, leave off, or rest from work. 
It is opposed not to weariness, but to 
- work or action. Gen. ii. 2, 3. viii. 22. 
» Exod. xxxiv. 21. -᾿ 
From Gen: ii. 2, 3, (In the seventh day the 
Aleim rested, ceased, from all his work 
which he created ΓΛ to act,) it is most 
--eyident, that, though God can do what- 
soever pleaseth him in the armies. of 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath ; 
- and though he undoubtedly often hath 
miraculously interposed, and still doth 
sometimes so interpose, to over-rule the 
mechanism of nature, for the protection 
of his servants, and the destruction of 
his enemies ; yet that he is not constantly 
and immediately acting in and upon mat- 
ter as a kind of Anima Mundi, the Cause 
_ of Attraction, or the like, as some vainly 
talk*. 
In Niph. To cease, be abolished. Isa. xvii. 3. 
- Ezek. xxx. 18, & al. In Hiph. To cause 
ες to cease, take off or away. See Exod. vy. 5. 
_ xii. 15. 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11. In 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 7, Nat” may be considered either as 
aN. An abolishing, an entire stop, or as 
εἰ V. Infin. in Kal, naw. in or for put- 
_ ting a stop, to the wicked namely, here 
compared to thorns. Burning thorns 
with fire destroys them ; which cutting 
them up does not. The Vulg. combu- 
rentur usque ad nihilum, they shall be 
_ burnt even to nothing, gives the general 
. * Comp. under war, and see the Rev.. William 
Jones’s excellent Essay on the First Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, book ii. ch. iii. ; and his Phy- 
siological Disquisitions, Disc. ii.; and comp. Dr. 
Clarke’s Note 6, on Rohault, Physic. pars i. cap. xi, 
§ 15, p. 52, edit. 4; and Rowning’s Preface to his 
Compendious System, p. 7, 8, 41. 
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sense, but not the precise idea of naw. 
For this interpretation | am indebted 
to Bate’s Crit. Heb. and New and Li- 
teral Translation. As Ns. naw A cessa- 

' tion or ceasing from work. Exod. xxi. 19. 
naw, plur. minaw Rest. from work, Sab- 
bath, whether that of the seventh day, 
Exod. xvi. 25, 26, 29. xx. 8. Lev. xix. 3, 
ὃς al. freq. or of the feast of unleavened 
bread, Ley. xxiii. 15. (comp. ver. 7, 11); 
or of the tenth day of the seventh month, 
Lev. xxiii. 32. (comp. Lev. xxiii. 39) ; 
or that of the seventh year. See Lev. 
xxv. 2, 4, 5, 6, 8; and in Lev. xix. 30. 
xxvi. 2. ΠΣ my sabbaths include all 
the sabbaths or times of sacred rest ordain- 
ed by God under the Mosaic dispensation. 
pnaw Rest, cessation, Exod. xvi. 23, & al. 
mnawn, Lam. i. 7, is rendered Her sab- 
baths, but seems rather to mean Her being 
carried into captivity, from Root naw, 
so the LXX, according to the Alexan- 
drian copy, Meromsoias, and according 
to the Complutensian edition Meroimecia ; 
or perhaps Her being put down, caused 
to cease. See Targ. 

saw 

This Root is nearly related to Mw to expa- 

tiate, luxuriate, &c. below, as Na to 

ΓΟ, 8am to Man, xn to npn, &e. 

To expatiate, luxuriate, grow, increase. 

occ. (Chald.) Ezra iv, 22. Dan. iii. 31, 

or iv. 1. vi. 25, or 26. In Hiph. 70 zn- 

crease, cause to increase or multiply. occ. 

Job xii. 23. Also, To magnify, exalt 

with praises, celebrate. occ. Job xxxvi. 

24. As a N. srw Great, magnificent. 

Job xxxvi. 26. xxxvii. 23. So in Chald. 

Dan. ii. 6, 31, ἃ al. Also plur. Many. 

occ. Ezra y. 11. Dan, ii. 48, Also, ad- 

verbially, Much, very much, eaceedingly. 

Dan. ii. 12. v. 9, & al. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. misaw Deviations, 
errours, q. ἃ, expatiations ; so LXX Πα- 
eanrwmara. Jerome Errores, Vulg. De- 
licta. occ. Psal. xix. 13. But Bate ob- 
serves, that there is nothing in the Heb. 
for ‘* His,” before ‘Errors,’ and that 
ΓΝ may as well be referred to the 
judgments of God before mentioned— 
Who can understand ΓΛ Δ the great 
things, of them namely, i. e. without 
God’s teaching or help? So Ps. cxix. 18, 
Open thou mine eyes that I may see mxdb3 
the wondrous things out of thy law.” 

2) j 

In Kal, To Lift or be lifted up, to elevate or 
be elevated, to exalt, he exalted, or above 


1: 


᾿ ΠῚ 


‘vyeach. Deut. ii. 36. Job v. 11. Psal. 
. evil. 41, Isa. ix. 11, & al. freq. In Niph. 
To be exalted, high, above reach. Psal. 
exxxix. 6. Prov. xviii. 10. Isa. ii, 11,17, 
& al. In Hiph. To exalt or be exalted. 
occ. Job xxxvi. 22. Asa N. arto An 
elevation, height, high or secure place. 
Ps. ix. 10. Isa. xxy. 12, xxxiii. 16, 
mw 

With ἃ radical, but mutable or omissible, 4. 

Lo expatiate, lucuriate, run wild. 

I. To luxuriate, grow, thrive, as a plant or 
tree. occ. Ps. xcii. 13. Job viii. 11 ; where 
LXX ὑψωθησεται shall grow tall, Vulg. 
crescere grow. Comp. Job viii. 7. 

{l. To expatiate, run wild, or out of the 
way, to wander, as sheep. Ezek. xxxiv. 6. 
In Hiph. To cause to go out of the way, 
make to wander, as a blind man. occ. 
Deut, xxvii. 18. Comp. Prov. xxviii. 10. 


As a N.2w rendered pursuing, from Root | 


awa, but may perhaps from this Root be 
better translated wandering. occ. 1K. 
xviii, 27. 

Ill. As a N. prow A wandering song, a 
song of wanderings ; probably composed 
by David in his wanderings, when perse- 
cuted by Saul and his servants ; in which 
the Psalmist was an eminent type of 
Christ and his church persecuted by Satan 
and his adherents *. occ. Ps. vii. 1. Asa 
N. fem. plur. nuvaw Wanderings. occ. 
Hab. iti. 1. This word of the prophet 
seems to relate both to the deviations of 
the Jewish people from God's law, and 
also their wanderings, or being removed 
from their land on that account. See 
ch. i. v. & seq. Aquila, Symmachus, and 

. Pheodotion render the word by Ayvoyua- 
τῶν Ienorances, so the Vulg. Ignorautiis. 

IV. In a spiritual sense, In Kal, To wan- 
der, err, deviate, transgress through ig- 
norance or mistake, Num. xv. 22. Job vi. 

°24, Prov. v.23. Isa. xxviii. 7. In Hiph. 
To cause or suffer to err. Job xii. 16. Ps. 
exix. 10. As a N. mawn and maw An 
errour, a mistake. Gen. xliii. 12. Job 
xix. 4. 

V. To eaxpatiate, give a loose, indulge or 
lose oneself, as it were, in love, “ Iner- 
rare tanquam sui oblituin, e¢ amore quasi 
vagari.” occ. Prov. v. 19. Comp. ver. 20. 
Proy. xxi, 1. 

33 To err, transgress through mere mistake, 
ignorance, or inadvertency. Ley. ν. 18. 
Job xii, 16, ἃ al. As a N. fem. m9 


* See Fenwick’s Thoughts on the Heb. Titles of 
the Psalms, p. 94. é 
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Mere errour, mistake, or inadverteniey. 
Lev. iv. 2, 22, & al. freq. ‘i 
awaw To make to grow continually, to use 
repeated and continual endeavours ‘to 
cause growth. occ. Isa. xvii. 11. Comp. 
above maw I. : 

mow 

In Hiph. To view attentively or accurately, 
to pry. So the LXX by επιξλεπω 
look upon, and by wapanumrw to stoop 
down in order to view attentively. Thus 
it seems a word of gesture. occ. Peal. 
xxxili. 14. Cant. ii. 9. Isa. xiv. 16. 

Hence Lat. sagio + to perceive quickly, saga 
a witch, sagax ταν seemed also saga- 
citas, preesagio, &c. whence Eng.'sage, 
sagacious, sagacity, presage. Also Go- 

, thie sokgan, Sax. pecan, and Eng. seek. 

Aw ‘ 

In Kal, 70 lie carnally with a woman. occ. 
Deut. xxviii. 80, In Kal or Niph. To 
be lain or lien with as a woman, to δ vio- 
lated, ravished. occ. Isa. xiii. 16. Jer. 
iii. 2. Zech. xiv.2. Asa N. baw A wife, 
spouse. oce, Neh. ii. 6. Ῥ8. xly. 10. So 
Aquila, in the latter passage, cvyxoiros. 
So Chald. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. 
nbaw Wives. occ. Dan. v. 2, 3, 23. ᾿ 

Der. By transposition, Greek carayw, to 
violate, debauch, ἀσέλγης and averyera 
lascivious, lasciviousness, Lat. sala, 
whence Eng. salacious, salacity. 

pow ‘abut 

To be distracted, mad, beside oneself, or out 
of one’s senses or right mind, exsyvas. It 
seems to be related to mw to deviate, go 
out of the way, as YYP to AYP, YIH to ΓΞ. 
It occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in the 
form of a Participle Hipk. or Huph. 
yawn Distracted, mad. Deut. xxviii. 34: 
1 Sam. xxi. 15, or 16. 2 Κα. ix. 11. In 
Hith. yinwn To behave distractedly or 
madly. oce. 1 Sam. xxi. 14, 15, or 15, 16. 
The LXX render the word in Sam. and 
Kings by επιληπτοὸς mad, emdryrreverbas 
to play the madman. As a N. piyaw 
Distraction, madness, fury. occ. Deut. 
xxviil. 28. 2K. ix. 20. Zech. xii. 4. The 
word is particularly applied to the pro- 
phets, whether true or false, doubtless 
from their ecstatic raptures, resembling 
madness. 2 Kings ix. 11. Jer. xxix. 26. 
Hos.- ix. 7. Comp. Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon under Mayrevowas. 

The above cited are all the texts wherein 
the Root occurs. 

Der. Skew, askew. Qu?. , 

+ See Cicero, De Divinat. lib. i, cap. 31. . 
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Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies, 70 emit, send forth, break forth. 
As aN. "λ Issue, offspring. occ. Exod. 
xiii. 12. Deut. vii. 13. xxviii. 4, 18, 51. 

Der. Islandic Skara, and Old Eng. Shere 
a multitude. Qu? 

πῶ. ᾿ ; 

I. To shatter, demolish, destroy, waste. occ. 

Ps, xvii. 9. xci. 6. Prov. xi.3. In Niph. 

- To be destroyed, wasted. occ. Mic. ii. 4. 

- In Huph. The same. occ. Isa. xxxiii. 1. 
Hos. x. 14. As Ns. 1w and tw De- 
struction, devastation. Job v. 21, 22. Ps. 
xii. 6, & al. freq. 

Il. As aN, ww Lime, calx, “a soft friable 
(i.e. crumbling or shattering) substance, 
obtained by calcining or burning stones, 
shells, or the like*.’’ occ. Deut. xxvii. 

- 2, 4. Isa. xxxiii. 12. Amos ii. 1 ; where 

the Targum ἘΠῚ NID PID) and 

. smeared them, aslime, on his house. Hence 

-sasa V. τῶ To lime, smear over with lime. 
So LXX xonmaceis—nona. occ. Deut. 

τ xxvii. 2, 4. 

iw. To shatter to pieces, break all to pieces, 
as we say. occ. Hos. x. 2. 

Il. To break, or shatter to pieces the clods of 
ploughed ground. occ. Job xxxix. 10. Isa. 
xxvill. 24. Hos. x. 11. So Symmachus 
excellently in Job βωλοκοπήσει, and Vulg. 
in Job confringet glebas will he break 
the clods, in Hos. confringet sulcos will 
break the furrows, and in Isa.:farriet will 

᾿ς harrow: But in Job Schultens renders it 
by the term of art, offringet, observing 

- in a note that the. countrymen call the 

. first ploughing of the ground proscindere, 

‘the second, offringere+; and indeed it 
does not appear ‘that the ancient inha- 

’ bitants of Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing countries used to harrow their land ; 
and Russel expressly remarks concern- 
ing the modern manner of cultivation 
near Aleppo, that ** no harrow is used, 
but the ground ts ploughed a second time 

. after itis sown, to cover the grain.” Nat. 
Hist. p. 16. In Isa. xxviii, 24, mina 
seems to answer to the first ploughing 
(proscindet) ; 17 to the second (offrin- 
get.) Itis evident that the second plough- 

τ ing must be easier work than the first, 
but even this the question in Job implies 
- that the © would not perform. 


i * New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, ὅς. in 
IME. 

- + See Varro De Re Rustica, 1.19. and Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary in Proscindo and Offringo. 
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lil. Z'o demolish, destroy, waste. See Jud. 
v. 27. Prov. xix, 26. Jer. li. 55. Ezek. 
xxxii. 12. Joel.i. 10. Nah. iii. 7. Asa 
Participle or participial N. thw or hw 
A destroyer, waster, Job xv. 21. Isa. xvi. 
4. xxi. 2. Jer. xv. 8, & al. freq. 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, mn. 

To pour out or forth, to SHED. It oceurs 
not as a V.in Heb. but the idea evident- 
ly appears from the following derivative 
Nouns. 

I. As a N. masc. Mw (the 7 being radical 
as in the next word) plur. fem. nw 4 
cup-bearer, who powrs out wine at feasts. 
So the LXX, preserving the idea, Orvo- 
Kooy καὶ οινοχοαςν from ovos wine, and 
xew to pour out. occ. Eccles, ii. 8. It 
appéars from Gen. xl. 9, 11, that the 
kings of Egypt, and from Neh. i. 11, 
that the kings of Persia had one chief 
male cup-bearer, and so likewise might 
Solomon, with a number of females 
under him. But Aquila in Eccles, ren- 
ders the Heb. word κυλικονῦ καὶ xvaAimia 

. a cup and (smaller) cups. Jerome Sey- 
phos et urceolos (Vulg. urceos) Goblets 
and pots. See Jerome and Montfaucon’s 
Hexapla on the text. 

If. As a N. masc. now A field or ground, 
which being opened or ploughed pours 

forth part of itself, water, &c. into the 
tubes of seeds, plants, and trees, and so 
yields sustenance to men and animals. See 
Gen. xxiii. 17, 20. Lev. xxvii. 21, 24. 
Ezek. xvii. 8. Joel i. 10; in all which 
texts Mw is construed as a masculine N. 
and consequently the final ΤΠ is radical. 
Comp. Gen. xiv. 7. xxiii. 17, 19. xxv. 9. 
2 K. ix. 25. 1 Chron. i. 46; where the 
τ is retained in Regimine, and must con- 
sequently be radical, In the plur. this, 
like many other Ns. forms both mase. 
maw, in Reg. sw, and fem. nw. See 
Isa, xxxii. 12, (For the lamented tw 
fields, for the inn “Ww fields of desire.) 
2 Chron. χχχὶ. 19. Neh. xii. 44, 1 Sam. 
xxii, 7. Ps. evii. 37. As a N. mase. sw 
(the » being substituted for 7 as in *y5 for 
myn Isa. xxxviii. 12.) A field. See Psal. 
xevi. 12. viii. 8. 1. 11; Deut. xxxii. 13. 
Isa. lvi. 9. To which 1 think may be 
added some other passages where “tw is 
commonly taken for a plural N. as Ruth 
i. 1, 2, 6, 22; Jer. iv. 17; on which last 
text Sir John Chardin remarks, that * as 
in the East pulse, roots, &c. grow in open 
and uninclosed fields, when they begin 
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to be fit to gather, they place guards; if 
_ near.a great road, more, if distant, fewer, 
who place themselves in a round about 
these grounds, as is practised in Arabia Ἐν 
_ Also, as a N. in Reg. sw A field. Ley. 
xix. 9, 19. Jer. xxxii. 7, 8, & al. 
III. As a N. "τὼ One of the divine names 
or titles, q.d. The pourer or shedder forth, 
i.e. of blessings, both temporal and spi- 
ritual, “ All-bountiful.”’ Bate. See Gen. 
xxviii, 3. xxxv. 1]. xliii., 13. xlix. 25. 
Exod, vi. 3, I appeared to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob. >x2 as the Lord 
all-bountiful, but by my name mr Jeho- 
vah [was not known to them. That the 
name ii itself was known to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, is certain from Gen. 
xii. 8. xiii. 4. xiv. 22, xv. 2, 6, 7. xxvi. 
25. xxviii. 13, 16, and many other pass- 
ages; but God was not experimentally 
known, or had not displayed himself to 
them under the character of Jenovau, 
the all-perfect and all-powerful being, as 
he was now about to do in a train of 
- astonishing miracles for the deliverance 


. of his people and the destruction of their | . 


enemies. Comp. ver. 6, 7, 8. 

IV. As a N. sw, plur. ow A breast or 
teat which sheds or pours forth milk. 
Gen. xlix. 25. Job xxiv. 9. Ps. xxii. 10. 
- Lam. iv. 3. Comp. Isa. lx. 16. Ixvi. 11. 
So the Vulg. Uber, Mamma, and Ma- 
milla, and the LXX very frequently 
render it by Masog, as Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion likewise do in Isa. 
Ixvi. 11. 

V. As a N. mase. plur. Ot The Pourers 
. forth, mentioned as objects of idolatrous 
_ worship, Deut. xxxii. 17. Ps. evi. 37; 
from this latter passage it appears that the 
Canaanites worshipped these sw; and 
from them the valley of The Siddim, 
. τσ, of which we read, Gen. xiv. 3, 
8,10,so early asthe time of Abraham, was 
- probably denominated. So it seems em- 
phatically observed by the sacred histo- 
. vian, Gen. xiv. 3, that this place, which 
had been thus idolatrously dedicated to 
the Genial Powers of Nature, was changed 
_ into the Salt Sea, barren and waste. 
_ Comp. under mn II. and Note under 
wip V. By the ow it is highly pro- 
bable the idolaters meant the great agents 
of nature, or the heavens, considered as 
giving rain, causing the earth to send 
Sorth springs, and shed forth her increase, 


“See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 455. 





vegetables to yzeld and nourish their frait; 
and female animals to abound with milk, 
for the sustenance of their young. To 


these refer the Multimammie or Many- 


breasted idols, which were worshipped 
among the heathen. ‘Thus, for instance, 
Macrobius informs us that t “‘ The whole 
body of the Egyptian goddess Isis was 
clustered over with éreasts,; because all 
things are sustained and nourished by the 
earth ox nature.” And of this many- 
breasted kind was the idol of the Ephe- 
sian Diana, mentioned Acts xix. 24, &c. 
Thus Octavius, in Minucius Felix, cap.21, 
p. 107, edit. Davies, elegantly describes 
her, Diana~Ephesia multis mammis et 
uberibus exstructa; and in Montfaucon’s 
Antiquité Expliquée, tom. i. p. 156, 
pl. 93, 94, 95, 96, the reader may see 
several of these Ephesian Dianas. repre- 
sented with many lremete and in plate 96, 
one of them has this inscription, @YCIC 
TIANAIOAOC. ITANT. MHT. and an- 
other, PYCIC ITANAIOAOC. On which 
Montfaucon judiciously remarks, “ all the 
learned agree that all this (i.e. the various 
symbols which accompany this goddess) 
signify Nature, or the World with all its 
Productions. This is not conjecture. The 
inscriptions which we see on two of these 
statues prove it. One has Φυσις wavaio- 
Ass, wavrwy Myrye, All-various Nature, 
Mother of all things; the other Φυσις 
mavaioros All-various Nature.” ~ 
But to return to the Scriptures, I must 
add, that the sacrificing of their sons and 
their daughters to the tw, and_ the 
shedding of their blood to those idols, Ps. 
cvi. 37, 38, appears manifestly different 
from burning them in the fire to Baal or 
Moloch, which also they most. horridly 
practised. The former kind of sacrifices 
seems to have greatly resembled those of 
the Mexicans in America, among whom, 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, “ At 
thefirst appearance of greencorn, children 
were offered up; when the corn was a 
foot above the ground; and again when 
it was two feet high, holidays were kept, 
and more children butchered t. eB 
VI. As a N. swx, plur. fem. niws dn 
+ “ Hine est quod continuatis uberibus corpus 
Dee (Isidis scil.) densetur, quia Terre vel rerum 
Nature altu nutritur universitas.”, Saturnal. lib. i. 
cap. 20. Comp. Scheuchzer on Exod. xxxii. 4. 
tab. ccxix. and Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. i. p. 512, 
English edit. plate. 
+ Millar’s History of the Propagation of Christi- 
anity, vol. ii. p. 214. 
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effusion, spring, stream, or rill of water. 
Num. xxi. 15. Deut. iv. 49. Josh. x. 40. 


mw , 
Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but the cognate 


1, 


Root 240 in Arabic signifies, 70 choak, 
suffocate, particularly by excessive heat, 
** Preefocare, suffocare, et quidem specia- 
tim estu, quod Grecis est avryerbas, unde 
TIviryos AXstus suffocans. Schultens in 
Orig. Heb. MS. Hence perhaps Eng. 
Steam. 

As aN. fem. now, 4 burning up and 


_ withering. occ. Isa. xxxvii. 27, 99 YN 


mot Grass of the house tops, and (lite- 


. rally) of withering by heat. before it be 


— up. So Targ. bw burnt up, 
lasted, and Vulg. que exaruit which is 
dried up. The correspondent word in 
2K. xix. 26, is ΠΕ a blasting; and 
so three of Dr. Kennicoit’s Codices in 
Isa. now read ΓΒ ΤΣ, as one more did 
originally. 


Il. Asa N. fendi. lait ΓΗ Fields, con- 


sidered as parched or burnt up with heat, 
which every one knows is a very common 
circumstance in Judea and the neigh- 
bouring hot countries. See especially 
Deut. xxxii. 32. Isa. xvi. 8. Hab. iii. 17. 
It occurs also 2 K. xxiii. 4. 


Fy TU 7 
To blast or blight. It occurs not as a V. in 
. Kal, but as a Participle paoul fem. plur. 


Gen. xli. 6, 23,27; from these passages 


_ in Gen. compared with Ezek. xvii. 10. 


xix. 12, it plainly appears that the natu- 
ral cause of blasts or blights is a parching 
wind (in Egypt and Judea, as in England, 
an easterly one), drying up the moisture, 


and so stopping the vegetation, and de- 


stroying the texture of plants. Which 
point of scriptural philosophy is also 
confirmed by constant experience. Et 
puert sciunt. As a N. fem. πϑτ A 


_ blasting, blighting. occ. 2 K. xix. 26. 


D 


su 


As a N. pesw A blast, blight. Deut. 
xxviii. 22, & al. freq. 

rr. Greek sugw to bind up, Lat. stipo, 
Eng. to stuff. Also, To stifle, stop, stiff. 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but appears 


I. 


nearly related in sense as well as in sound 
to 11D to order, dispose, arrange. 

As a N. fem. plur. ΠΥ] and mow 
Ranges or rows of pillars. occ. 1 K. vi. 9 
2 K. xi. 8,15. 2 Chron. xxiii. 14: In 


~ the three latter passages the word denotes 


the * ranges of pillars which formed the 
* Sec the place marked 10, in Prideana’s plan of 


court of the priests, as appears, I think, 
from a comparison of 2 K. xi. 8, with 
2 Chron. xxiii. 7 ; for nyy7w in the former 
text is explained by m2 the house, of 
Jehovah, namely, in the latter. So in 
2 Chron. xxiii, 14, now are equivalent 
to mn 3. 

II. Chald. In Ith. To exert oneself, to 
take pains or labour, to strive. (So Theo- 
dotion yywvicaro, and Vulg. laborabat) 
or perhaps more agreeably to the sense 
of the Heb. To make arrangements, take. 
measures. occ. Dan. vi. 14. 

ΠῚ. Chald. as a N. from the Ithpehal form 
of the Verb, in a bad sense, 17nws Sedi- 
tion, 4. ἃ. a seditious plan or scheme. Qu? 
oce. Ezra iv. 15, 19. 

τι 

I. Asa N. A ἰαηι or kid. Exod. xii. 3, 4, 5. 
Num. xv. 11, & al. ; 

II. One of the smaller kind of catile, of 
whatever age. Exod. xxii. 1. xxxiy. 19. 
Deut. xiv. 4. Ezek, xxxiv.17. It differs 
from f8¥, as an individual from a collec- 
tion or number. In Reg. it is written 
ἡ with a », Deut. xxii. 1. 1 Sam. xiv. 34; 
as Ἔ in Reg. from ΠΏ. See Bochart, 
vol. ii. 420, 438. 

Since Mw never occurs as a V. in Heb. the 
ideal meaning is uncertain. In Syriac 
however the V. is retained in the sense 
of cooling, making or growing cold, &c. 
(see Castell under Mnw) and it is, as Co- 
lumella + observes, remarkable of sheep, 
that though of all animals the best clad, 
they are very chilly, and least able to 
endure cold. So Virgilt calls them molle 
pecus, tender caitle, and advises that they 
should be housed § during the winter, and 
not only they, but goats likewise, be 
carefully protected from the cold wintery 
winds. It is evident also that, according 
to this derivation, the younger the animal 
the more proper the name nw, and this is 
agreeable to the Scripture’s applying it 
most frequentiy to lamés or hids. 


the temple, in his Connection, part i. book iii. an, 
5353 inserted also in Calmet’s Dictionary, English 
edit. vol. 111, p. 24. 

+ “Id pecus guamvis ex omnibus animalibus vesti- 
tissimum, frigoris tamen impatientissimum est.””, Co- 
lumella, lib. viii. cap. 3. 

¢ See Georgic iii. lin. 295,—321, and comp. 


«| Bochart, vol. ii. 453, 4. 


§ It is not very usual with us to house owr sheep, 
notwithstanding our climate is less mild than that 
of Italy ; yet this is sometimes practised in Eng- 
land, and, it is said, with advantage, See Mariyn’s 
Note on Georgic iii. lin. 995... Ὁ j 
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1Π|...4.8:.8 Ν, any Urine. See under pw.| little moons, The Chaldee Targum tises 
mw . the Ns; πο and simp for the moon, 


Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies To witness, bear witness, testify, 
properly as an eye-witness, and the Chal- 
dee Targum often uses the cognate V. 
sw in the sense of witnessing. As a 
N. 1nw A. witness, an eye-witness. So 
the LXX Luis wes and Vulg. Testis. 
occ. Job xvi. 19. [Ὁ 4150 enters into the 
composition of the word δ ΥΩ, which 
see among the Pluriliterals. 

tonw 

Occurs not as a v. but as aN. onw A 
kindof precious stone, an onyx, thus called 
in Greek,-Lat. and Eng. from the Greek 
Ovv§ a nail or hoof, which it resembles in 
colour, and in being semipellucid. Gen. 
ii. 12, & al. Sothe LXX once, and Aguila, 
Symmachus,andTheodotion several times, 
render it Ονυξ, and the Vulg. throughout, 
Onyx. ; 

As the Greeks call this gem Ονυξ a nail or 
hoof, so it is not improbable that the 
Heb. manu might have the same mean- 
ing, though used in the Bible only as the 
name of a precious stone; for in Arabic 
the V. siatihe sto benimble, active, strong, 
as a horse, ““ Celer, agilis, validus fuit 
equus.” Castell. Aud every one knows 
that it is by the hoofs that horses and 
such kind of animals exert their strength 
and activity*, according to that well- 
known verse of Virgil, Aun. viii. lin. 

596, 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 
With bounding hoofs the trembling field resounds. 


Or as in Georgic iii. lin. 88, 
—— Svlido graviter sonat ungula cornu. 
His hoof sounds deep with solid horn. 


- Comp. Jud. ¥. 22. Isa. v. 28. Jer. xlvii. 
3. Micah iv. 13. 

Hence perhaps Islandic skumpa to run vio- 
lently, and Eng. to scamper. Qu? Also 
Italian. Zampa, the fore-foot of a qua- 
druped, and Zampare to stamp or beat 
the ground with the feet, as horses do. 

“πῶ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but seems nearly 
related to ὝΠΟ round. Asa N. masc. plur. 
ἘΞ Round ornaments, or round or- 
naments like the mcon. occ. Jud. viii. 21, 

(26. Isa. iii, 18. So the LXX throughout 
Μηνισκθς, and Vulg. in Isa.. Lanulas, 


* Is not the Eng. Hoof in this view ultimately 
derived from the Heb. sy to agitate ὃ 





and in Arabic 17D and ΓΟ are used’ 
for the ord of the moon (‘lune orbis:” 
Schultens MS. Orig. Heb.) and ἽΠΠΩ for 
the new moon; and it seems probable that 
the Midianites, mentioned Jud. viii. were, 
like the Arabs (comp. Job xxxi. 26.) 
great moon-worsbippers. It is well known 

_ that the Mahometans,:and particularly 
the Turks, however averse to images of 
all kinds, still adorn the minarets of their 
mosques ‘with crescents. See Bochart, 
Phaleg. lib. ii. cap, 19, and Selden De 
Diis πεν, Syntag. ii. cap. iv. p. 219,4, 

Su 

With the 1 rascal and innately as in 
D1, piw, &e. 

It occurs not asa V.in Heb. but . ᾿ 
I. As aN. sw Vanity, vain thing, Salse- 
hood, a lie. See Exod. xx. 7. xxiii. “1. 
Deut. v. 20. Mal. iii. 14. It is used 
adverbially, In vain, to no purpose. Ps. 
\exxvii. 1. So sw. Jer. ii. 30. iv. 30, 

& al. 

IL Asa Ν. ww 4 vain idol, a vain Salse 
God. Jer. xviii, 15. Comp. Ps, xxxi, 7. 
Hos. xii. 11, or 12. Jon. ii. 8, or 9. 
it” See under aw 1. 

πὶ ᾿ ii 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 
τ, and a radical but mutable 1, as in m3. 

To make equal, plain, level. 

I. In Kal, To make plain, level, smooth. 
Isa. xxviii. 25. 

Il. Zo smooth, sooth, compose. Ps. exxxi. 2. 
(where Symmachus εἐξισωσα I have made 
even) Isa. xxxviii. 13, I composed (my- 
self) for the morning’: (but) as a lion, so 
did he break all my bones, namely by the 

‘ violence of the distemper, in that very 
night. Thus Vitringa, whom see. But 
comp. Targum and Bishop Lowth. 

UL. To be or put upon a level ox equality, 
to be or make equal by comparison. Isa. 
xl.-25. xlvi. 5. Lam. ii. 13. Prov. xxvi. 4. 
As a participle Pehil (Chald.) »w Made 
egual or like. Dan. v.21. In Kal and 
Hiph. with > following, To make equal or 
like, 2 Sam. xxii. 34. Ps. xviii. 34. 
Hith. To be equal or on a footing. occ. 
Proy. xxvii. 15; where observe’ that 
minw) seems of a mixt form between. 
Niph. and Hith. as mana, 1 Sam. xv. 9, 
of Niph. and Hiph. 

IV. Chald.in Ith. To be μη, fio. oce. 
_ Dan. ili. 29. 

. To be of equal value, to countervail, to 





In . 








yw. 


answer in this sense. 
v. 13. vii. 4. 

VI. With 7395 following, To place exactly 
or diametrically opposite or before one. 
Ps, xvi. 8. Comp. Ps. cxix. 30. 

VII. To equalize or make one thing equal or 
eguiponderant to another, as a means to 
the end, or vice versa. Ps. lxxxix. 20, 
Wy nw I have equalized help, that is, I 
have laid or given sufficient help, upon a 
mighty one. Ps. xxi. 6, Mwn Thou hast 
equalized upon him honour, or laid upon 
him honour and’ majesty equivalent or 
equal, to his desire namely. Comp. ver. 
3, 5, and John xvii. 5. Job xxxiii. 27, 
% mw xb. And it was not-equalled or 
balanced, or rather, he (God) hath not 
balanced (174) to me, i.e. as the Vulg. 
4 omy it, Ut eram dignus non recepi, 
1 have not received according to my de- 
serts. See Scott. Hos. x. 1, Israel is a 
wasting vine; 1b mun yp His fruit is ac- 
cordingly. Comp. pp2 under p2. 

VIIL. As a Ν. Ἰὼ occurs Job xv. 31, and 
seems used for continued, equable pro- 
sperity ; Let him not trust wa in continued 


See Esth. iii. 8. 


prosperity, pny being deceived. LXX| 


My awissverw ὁτι ὑπόμενει, Let him not 
trust that he shall continue.  ς 
EX. Asa N. "7 (formed as "5 from MD), 4 
gift for benefits received, q. d. a compen- 
sative present. occ. Ps. lxviii. 30. lxxvi. 
12, Isa. xviii. 7. 
yw 


With a } radical, fixed, and immutable, as| 


in sw, 4, and some others. 
““ To open, as in calling out, and it is op- 
- posed, Isa, xxxii. 5, to 92 tenacious, as 
rich or liberal is to poor or stingy.” 
Bate. 
I. In Kal and Hiph. To open, cry out, vo- 
‘ ciferate, Job xix. 7. xxiv. 12. xxix. 12. 
Ps. Ixxii. 12, & al. freq. As aN. ww 4 
᾿ς erying out. Ps. ν. 8. Job χχχ. 24, But 


yet he will not stretch out his hand against | 


the grave: surely in his destruction or 
destroying (of me namely) yw ἡ a 
shout (would be) to them; i. 6. to death 
and the grave before-mentioned. The 
sense of this violently pathetic and ob- 
scure passage seems to be, that God 

would not extend Job's punishment beyond 
the grave, and therefore that even in-death 
and the grave he would shout for joy in 
being relieved from his present sufferings. 
As aN. fem. in Reg. nw Vociferation, 
ery, SHOUT, Exod. ii. 23. 1 Sam: v. 
¥2, & al. 
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Il. As a N, pw Open, liberal, oce, Isa. 
xxxii. 5. Also Openness, liberality, mu- 
nificence. occ. Job xxxvi. 19, Jw ὙΠ 
Will he (God) estimate or set in array 
thy munificence? (of which Job. had 
boasted, ch. xxix. 11—16.) or according 
to Schultens, “ An in acie stabit muni 

JAcentia tua?” Will thy munificence stand 

in array (that thou shouldest) not (be) 
in distress? So Schultens, ‘ ut non sis 
in arcto.” Hence 

III. Asa N. yw Rich, opulent, as opposed 
to ὅτ poor, exhausted. occ. Job xxxiv, 19. 

Fw See under Fw. ; 

yw ’ 

With a radical, fixed, and immutable 1; 
comp. under piv. 

I. In Kal, Transitively, To view, behold, re- 
gard. Num. xxiii. 9. xxiv. 17. Job vii, 8. 
xvii. 15—particularly with accuracy and 
attention. Job xxxv. 5. Hos, xiii. 7, Job 
xxxili. 14. Indeed God speaketh once, 
yea twice (to him who) has not regarded 
at. To this purpose Diodati’s Italian, Egli 
é ben vero, che talhora Iddio parla una 
volta; edue, a chi non v’ ha atteso. And 
Martin's French, Bien que le Dieu fort 
parle une prémicre fois, et. une seconde 
fois ἃ celui qui. n'aura pris garde ἃ la 

rémiere, stiive 

Il. Asa N. fem. ἢ A presént offered to 
a superiour as a kind of fee for beholding 
him, or being admitted into his presence. 
occ. 1 Sam. ix. 7. “ It is accounted wn- 
civil, says Mr. Maundrell (Journey, March 
11), to visit in this country [Syria] with- 
out an offering in hand. All great men 
expect it as a kind of tribute to their 
character and authority, and look upon 
themselves as affronted and indeed de- 

Jrauded when this compliment is omitted. 
Even in familiar visits among inferiour 
people, you shall seldom have them come 
without bringing a flower or an orange, 
or some other such token of respect to the 
person visited: the Turks in this point 
keeping up the ancient oriental custom 
hinted, 1 Sam. ix. 7, I/we go (says Saul) 
what shall we bring the man of God? 
There is not a present, &c. Which words 
are unquestionably to be understood in 
conformity to this eastern custom, as re- 
lating to a token of respect, and not ὦ 
price of divination.” See morein Harmer's 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 1, &e. 

III. Asa N. nw A beeve of any age, or of 

either sex. See Lev. xxii. 27, 28. Ps. evi. 

19, 20. Exod, xxi, 28. xxxiv, 19. Num. 
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xviii. 17. Job xxi. 10. Also collectively, 
- Beeves. Gen. xxxii. 5. This species of 


animals seems to be so called from the} 


steady and attentive manner in which they 
behold. or survey objects. Comp. under 
ΡῈ VI. 

Deut. xxii. 10, Thou shalt not plough with 
an ox and an ass together. As to the 
spiritual sense of this law, see 2 Cor. 
vi. 14. With regard to its outward 
sense, it is certain from Isa. xxx. 24, that 
asses as well as oxen were anciently em- 
ployed in Judea for ploughing, and so 
they are in the East to this day*. And 
Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 137, 
tells us that near Bagdad he twice saw 
an ass harnessed to.a plough together 
with oxen. 

IV. To look about, take a full view, survey 
insidiously, as he who setteth snares. occ. 
Jer. v.26; where Vulg.insidiantes watch- 
ing insidiously; and in this view Bate 
understands it, Hos. ix. 12, ““ Woe unto 
them ἘΞ ΤῸ Miwa when I spy my advan- 
tage against them; when their foot slip- 
peth as it is elsewhere,” Ps. xxxviii. 16; 
or rather perhaps, when I am spying, 
i. e. in order to take advantage against 
them. Comp. Hos. xiii. 7. Jer. xxxi. 28. 
xliy. 27. But see Bp. Newcome on Hos. 
ix. 12. As a Participle or participial Ν, 
masc. plur. in Reg. 1 Insidious enemies 
watching and eyeing one. occ. Ps. xcii. 
12. So Jerome, qui insidiantur. 

“Sw occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form (for Job xxxvi. 24, see under 9), 
but as a participial N. masc. plur. in Reg. 
sw Insidious enemies, frequently eye- 
ing those for whom they lie in wait. occ. 
Ps. v#9. xxvii. 1]. liv. 7. lvi. 3. lix. 11. 
Observe ‘that in Psal. xxvii. 11. liv. 7. 
very many of Dr, Kennicott’s Codices in- 
sert the 4. 

ay Chald. 

In Kal and Aph. 70 rescue, set free, deli- 
ver. So Theodotion εἐξελεσθαι, and Vulg. 
eripere and liberare. The Targums often 
use the V. in the same sense. occ. Dan. 
iii. 17, 28. vi. 14, 20, 27. And with the 
epenthetic 3.inserted, as usual, before the 
pronoun suffix: occ. Dan. tii, 15. ‘vi. 16, 
or 17. 


ae 3 

I. To look or glance at. So LXX. waga- 
CAemw. occ. Job xx. 9, xxviii. 7. 

Il. 70 shine upon. occ. Cant. i. 6. 


* See Dr. Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 16, 
and Harmer’s Okservations, vol. i, p. 279. ᾿ 
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που, 

Hence perhaps by transposition Latin specio 
tolook,aspicio,conspicio,despicio, respicio, 
prospicio, δια. whence Eng. species, spe~ 
cious, specimen, specify, &c. also aspect, 
conspicuous, despise, respect, &c. prospect, 
prospective, ἕο. From the Latin specio 
are also derived specto, speculor, &c. 
whence spectator, spectre, spectacle, spe- 
gett, speculation, speculative, speculum, 

rc. 

Sw | 

To twist together, to twine... Hence in the 
form of a Participle Huph. ttm Twisted, 
twined. So the Vulg. retorta, and LXX 
κεκλωσμενβ twisted, spun. Exod. xxvi. 1, 
& al. freq. : 

τι : vie i 

I. In Kal, 70 incline, bow, bend downwards, 
stoop, be humbled. Psal. x. 10. xliv. 26. 
Prov. xiv. 19, Isa. ii. 9, 11, 17. li. 23, 
& al. In Hiph. The same. Lam. iii. 20. 
Also, To make to bow, or incline, to de- 
press, bring down. Isa. xxy. 12. Proy. 
xii, 25. 

Il. Asa N. nw 4 shrub, a low or dwarf 
tree, a woody plant less than a tree, “ and 
bending to the ground, as brambles and 
many sorts [of shrubs] do.’ Bate. occ. 
Gen. ii. 5. xxi. 15. Job xii. 8. xxx. 4, 7. 

ΠῚ. Zo couch, crouch, or lie down, as wild 
beasts. occ. Job xxxviii. 40. 

IV. 70. incline, tend downwards.. Prov. 
ii. 18. For her house nw inclineth to 
death. Vulg. inclinata est ts inclined ; 
where observe that na the N. to ππ is 
construed as ἃ feminine, though almost 
every where else as a masculine N. > 

V. To be brought low. Eccles. xii. 4. So the 
LXX excellently ταπεινωθησονῖαι, which 
suits boththe actzve and the passtve daugh- 
ters of musick, comp. under WW Vill οἱ 
and on this text I further observe, that 
the Verb 1nw seems to receive its num- 
ber from nija, and its gender from Ww. 
Comp. under inn Il. As a N. nu 4 
bringing low, casting down, faintness. 
Vulg. Humiliatio. occ. Mic. vi. 14. , 

VI. As Ns. fem. nmw A pit, a hole sunk 

in the earth. occ. Prov. xxii. 14. xxiii. 27. 
Jer. ii. 61. xviii. 20, 22. How The 
same. occ. Ps, lvii. 7. cxix. 85.. So nnw 
Ps. vil. 16. ix. 16. xciv. 13. Prov. xxvi. 27. 
Isa. li. 14. Ezek. xix. 4, 8, & al. And 
to illustrate the two last cited texts, we 
may observe from Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
Ρ. 172, that the Arabs still practise the 
ancient method of catching lions in pits 
* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 350, &c. 

















nw 


slightly covered over with reeds’ or small 
branches of trees. 

VII. nw or mw To be deep in thought, to 

τ be in profound meditation, to meditate or 
think profoundly or deeply. Gen. xxiv. 63. 
Jud. v. 10. Psal. exix. 148, & al. freq. 

' Asa N. tw Profound meditation, deep 
thought, care, 1 Sam. i. 16. Ps. lv. 3. 
Proy. xxiii. 29, & al. freq. It is once 
in Reg. printed nw, Amos iy. 13, but 
very many of Dr. Kennicott's Codices 

Ὁ there read inv. Fem. nm, and in Reg. 
nw The same. occ. Job xv. 4. Psal. 
cxix. 97, 99. In Prov. vi. 22, wn may 
be a N. Meditation, subject of meditation. 
See Targum. ; 

VI. nnw To swim. See Root nnw. 

ΤΠ I. 70 bow, stoop, or bend very much. 
See Job ix. 13. Ps. xxxv. 14. xxxviii. 7. 
Isa. Ix. 14. In Hith. To bow oneself. 
Gen. xlvii. 31. Also, To prostrate one- 
self, fall prostrate on the ground. ‘This 
latter was the profoundest act of religious 
and civil adoration, as it is in the East 

~ to this day. freq. occ. 

This Verb nnw, like many others formed 
by the reduplication of the last radical 
*uses } instead thereof, sometimes in Kal, 
as Psal. xxxv. 14. xxxviii. 7, sminw for 
snnnw; and generally in Hith. as Gen. 
xviii. 2, 1nnw for nnnw; Gen. xlii. 6. 
xiii. 26, nw forinnnw ; Gen. xxxiii.6, 
7 innwn for poonwn or ΠΣ, and 
so the rest. But further this V. often ad- 

mits 7 after the final 1, as Gen. xxii. 5. 
xxiv. 48 ; and in this particular, as also 
in its inserting » before the personal af- 

- fixes (see Exod. xxiv. 1. Deut. iv. 19. 
2 Sam. xvi. 4. 2 K. ν. 18), it is formed 
as if it were a quadriliteral Verb mnnw 
or MN, with ΠΤ for the last radical. 

minnwr 15 used, 2 K. ν. 18, either as a N. 
Prostration, or rather as the infin. of 
Hith. »ninnwna In my prostrating my- 
self. Asa N. fem. with a formative Ὁ 
prefixed, and © their postfixed. occ. 
Ezek. viii. 16, 4nd as for themmmnnwn 
thei prostration (was) towards the east, 
to the sun. ᾿ 

‘IL. nmw To meditate, reflect deeply. occ. 
Isa. liii. 8, And who can (bear to) reflect 
on (the men of ) his generation? 

smu 

Lo make a present, to present a gift, a bribe. 
oce. Job vi. 22. Ezek, xvi. 33. The 
Chaldee and Syriac use the Verb in the 


* See Hebrew Grammar, § VIF, 30, 
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same sense. As aN, ‘nw 4 Bit ἃ pres 
sent, a bribe, bribery. Exody xxiii, 8. 


Job xv. 34, Mic. iii. 11, & al. freq. “ 

mw 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To swim, as a man, occ. Isa. xxv. 11, twice. 
So Vulg. natans ad natandam. Ina 
Hiph. sense, To cause to swim. occ. Psal. 
vi. 7; where LXX Agcw, and Vulg. la- 
vabo J will wash. As aN. inw (formed 
as 712, 132, Nn, ἅς.) A swimming. occ. 
Ezek. xlvii. 5. inw 1 Waters to swim in. 
Eng. Translat. 

pnw 

To drain, exprimere. 

I. To shed or drain off the blood of men or 
animals in sacrifice or otherwise. Gen, ἡ 
xxii. 10. xxxvii. 31. Exod. xii. 6. Jud. 
xii. 6. Jer. ix. 8, ΠῚ yn A wounding 
arrow. So the LXX, Boats τιτρωσκβσα, 
and Vulg. Sagitta vudnerans, In Niph. 
To be so drained. Ley. vi. 25, Num. 
xi. 22, It is once joined with ἘΘῚ the 
blood, which determines the true sense of 
the word. Exod. xxxiv. 25. As aN. 
ὉΠ Blood-shedding. occ. Hos. ν. 2. 
Fem. in Reg. ποτ The same. occ, 2 
Chron. xxx. 17. 

If. To drain grapes, squeeze or press out 
their juice or blood. occ. Gen. xl. 11 ; 
where the LXX εξεθλιψα, and Vulg. ex- 
pressi, I squeezed. 

III. Applied to gold, To dratn or clear it 
of its dross. It occurs as a Participle 
Paoul, 1 K.x. 16, 17. 2 Chron. ix. 15, 16. 
To this purpose the Vulg. renders it in 
Kings by purissimo most pure, and pro= 
bato proved, refined, and LXX in Chron. 
ix. 15, by xabago: pure. 

bn 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning is 

uncertain; but from the application of it 

as ἃ N. it seems to denote Zo be dark= 
coloured, black, blackish. 

As aN. ὑπ A black or blackish lion, of 

which colour these animals are said to 

have been found in Ethiopia, India, and 

Syria. Job iv. 10, & al. freq. + 

II. As a N. fem. ndnw. occ. Exod, xxx. 34, 
where LXX Ονυχα, and Vulg. Onycha. 
It appears therefore to mean the onyx, an 
odoriferous shell, properly, I apprehend, 
the Babylonish onyx, which we learn from 
Dioscorides, lib. ii. cap. 10, was of a black 


I, 


+ See Bochart, vol. ii. 717; Johnston, Nat. Hist. 
de Quadruped. p. 813; Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. and 


| Scott’s Note on Job iv. 10; and Gusset, Comment. 


Ling, Heb. in 5m, 
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Ἐπ -ἰπὺ 


εὐ golour, and yielding in‘incense a sweet} 
perfume. Comp. Ecclus. xxiv. 15, or 21; } 


where itis mentioned with the other odo- 
riferous ingredients of the holy incense. 
and called ονυξ. See Bochart, as above, 
who observes, that as it was very unusual 
to see either black shells or black lions, so 
their uncommon colour afforded a name to 
both; and for further satisfaction. see 
- Scheuchzer, Physica, Sacra on Exod. 
xxx. 34, who introduces the learned na- 


turalist Rumphius remarking, that as| 
aloes are the basis of all the oriental pills, | 


so is the onyz, 1. 6. the murex shell, of all 
their kinds of incense. 

pw pea 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
and.Syriac (as likewise the Arabic jmp) 
signifies, 10 be warm, hot. . See Castell. 
Asa N. pnw An inflammatory swelling, 
a burning boil, a morbid tumour, attended 


with a sense af heat. Exod. ix. 9. Deut.| 


xXvill. 27, 35. 2 Kings xx. 7. Job ii. 7, 
& al. freq. In the last cited passage one 
of the versions in the Hexapla renders it 
eregarvts the elephantiasis, a kind of Je- 
prosys a translation particularly remark- 
able; since in all probability this was 
the very distemper with which Job was 
afflicted, as I have had frequent occasion 
to remark in the course of this work, 
when explaining the words expressive of 
the symptoms. Comp. under 4p) III. 
and see Michaelis in Lowth. Przelect. p. 
688, edit. Gotting. and his Recueil de 
Questions, Quest. xxxvi. 

Der. TheIslandic skiin, Saxonyeinan, Eng. 
shine. The sun. Qu? Also, To singe. 

onw ‘ 

To spring up. It occurs not as a V. but 
hence as a N. Dont Corn springing up 
the third year of tts own accord. Once, 

~ Isa. xxxvul. 30. To this purpose Aquila 
and Theodotion avroguy self-growing. 
Comp. wnn. 

Aur 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but from the 
Chaldee use of the word, and from the 
ancient versions, the idea appears to be 
To waste, consume away. Comp. ΠΟ. 

I. Asa N. fem. namw A species of distem- 
per, a wasting, consumption, atrophy.occ. 
Ley. xxvi. 16. Deut. xxviii. 22... The 
Vulg. in both passages renders it by 
egestate want, and one of the Hexaplar 
versions in the former by avenopbogiay 
blasting. 

II, Asa N. πὴ A kind of. bird, the sea- 
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pnw—ynw 
_gull or mew, thus called on account of 
its leanness, slenderness, or small quantity 
of flesh, in proportion to its apparenty 
size. So the LXX λάρον, and Vulg. la- 
rus. occ. Ley. xi. 16. Deut. xiv. 15*. _ 
ΠῚ. As a N. πῶ occ. Ezek. xli. 16. It 
may signify either slender, so yy Fynw 
may be rendered slender planks of wood ; 
or else Fmt may be a compound of w& 
which, and *'m covered, and the words 
may be translated, covered with wood ; 
thus the Targum for Fynw has ‘sn, a 
word compounded of 1 which, and ‘an 
covered, Comp. 1 K. vi. 9, 15, 
ὙΠ . righ 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies To lift up, be lofty. As a N. ynur 
Elation, pride, height. occ. Job xxviii, 8-, 
xli. 25, or 34. So the Vulg. renders. it 
in the latter passage by superbie pride, 
and the LXX in the former by ἀλαζο- 
γων lofty, haughty. ynw na The sons of 
elation, or height, in both these texts 
plainly mean the larger and stronger 
kinds of animals or wild beasts. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. 718, 719. vol. iii. 790, 
791. Comp. Notes under tn, 
prow he 
[. To conflict, collide, grind, beat, or wear 
to pieces. occ. Exod. χχχ. 36..2 Sem. 
xxl. 43. Job xiv. 19. Ps. xviii. 43. So 
the LXX in Exod. συγκόψεις, and Valg. 
contuderis, As a N. pnw Small dust 
formed by collision. occ. Isa. xl. 15. ὁ 
I]. As aN. pnw, plur-torpnw, The celestial 
fluid, which is in a perpetual state of con- 
Jlict and struggle, q. d. The conflicting 
ether, ethers, or airs. See Psal. Ixxxix. 
7, 38. Deut. xxxiii. 26. Job xxxvii. 18. 
Proy. vili. 28+. Aguila renders the word 
by ayp the air, Job xxxvii. 21; Symma- 
chus by «ἰιθηρ the ether, Job xxxyi. 28, 
xxxvii. 18, ἃ al. freq. aud the LXX by 
aecwy airs (a word used by Shakespeare, 
᾿ς Milton, and Thomson) 2 Sam. xxii, 12. 
Ps. xviii. 12, - ' a 
III. To conflict, contend, fight, skirmish, as 
men do, 2 Sam. ii. 14; where it is ren- 
dered play. This however was a very 
rough sort of play; for, ver. 16, They 
caught every one his fellow by the head, 
and thrust his sword in his fellows side ; 
so they fell down together. The true 
meaning of pnw in this text is fighting 


* See Bochart, vol. iii. 268, and Johnston’s Nat. 
Hist. de Avibus, p. 92,93. . 4 

+ See Hutchinson’s Moses’s Princip. pt. ii. p. 266 
—275, and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 15. 
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small partiesis stillused among the Arabs, 

' when one of their tribes is at variance 
with another. See Shaw's Travels, p.250. 

IV. The reciprocations or reciprocal motions 
of the body in dancing, sporting, and 
laughing, are expressed by this word.. 

In Kal and Hiph. To dance, sport, play, 
laugh. See Jud. xvi. 25, 27. 1 Sam. 
xvill. 7. 2 Sam. yi. 5, 21. Job v. 22. 
Zech. viii. 5. 

With 3 following, ΤῸ play with. occ. Job 

' xi 24, or xl. 5. Also, To laugh or 
sport at. occ. Prov. i. 26. 

With > following, Zo laugh or smite on. 
occ. Job xxix. 24. 

With Ὁ or by following, it sometimes sig- 
nifies, To. make sport at, deride. See 
2 Chron. xxx. 10. Job xxx. 1. xxxix. 
7, 18. Ps. xxxvii. 13. As a N. pin 
and pnw Laughter. Job viii. 21. xii. 4. 

. Eccles. ii. 2. vii. 7. Also, A laughing- 
stock, derision, Jer.xx.7.xlviii. 26. Lam. 
ii. 14. Comp. pny. As a N. pniyn 
A laughing-stock. occ. Hab. i. 10. On 
Amos vii. 9, 16, Michaelis, Supplem. 
p- 1171, observes that ‘in those two 

_ textsalone the Israelitish people, who are 
usually called after Israel or Jacob, are 
denominated after their more remote pro- 
genitor Isaac, whom they had in common 

. with Esau, and that therefore it can hard- 
ly be doubted but the name pnw, not 
pny? (comp. Gen. xviii. 11—16. xxi. 6), 
contains an allusion to their ridiculous 
idolatries, and that accordingly the LXX 
render pnw nina at ver. 9, by Βωμοι re 
yeAwros altars of laughter or derision, the 

_ Arabic by pnobds ΘΠ the temples of 
derision, the Syriac by s21Na7 82378 the 

_ tabernacles of derision, and Vulg. eacelsa 
idoli, the high places of the idol, and at 
‘wer. 16, the Vulg. has domum idoli, the 
house of the idol, which version Jerome 
embraces, and observes, that “ for the 
house of the idol is written in the Heb. 
Beth Isaac, i. e. the house of laughter, 
which the LXX have translated, the house 
of Jacob, understanding the Noun for 

. another name, and not for a thing.” 

Der. To shake. Also, French chogquer, choc, 
and Eng. shock, shog, jog. 

snw 7 

FE. To be dark coloured, dusky, swarthy. oce. 
Job xxx. 30. (comp. under ton I.) Cant. 
i. 5; on which latter text see Shaw's 

Travels, p. 220; to which I add from 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 187, speak- 
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or skirmishing ; and alike skirmishing by| 





“rw 

ing of the Bedoweens or wandering Arabs} 

*¢ Les pavillons—sont d'une toile épaisse, 

noire ou rayée de noir et de blanc. Their 

tents—are of a thick stuff, black or striped 
with black and white.” And Volney, Voy- 
age, tom. i. p. 364.  ‘* Ces tentes [des 

Bedowins] tissues de poil de chévre ou 

de chameau, sont noires ou brunes. Thesé 

tents of the Bedoweens, woven of goat’s 
or camel’s hair, are black or brown.” As 

Ns. nt Dark-coloured, blackish. occ. 

Ley. xiii. 31, 37. Cant. v. 11. Zech. vi. 

2, 6. nw occ. Lam.iv. 8; where LXX 

and Symmachus render it ἀσξολη soot, 

but perhaps it has the same sense as the 
following word. 

II. As a N. Snw The dawn, grey, gloom, — 
or dusk of the morning. Gen. xix. 15. 
xxxii. 24. Isa. lviii. 8. Joel ii. 2, & al. 
freq. 

Ps. xxii. Title, To the conquerour, nds dy 
nw upon or concerning the interposition 
of the dusk, or such darkness as prevails 
at the dawn of day. The scene of this 
Psalm is the crucifixion of Christ, when 
the Divine Light appeared almost over- 
whelmed by the interposing powers of 
darkness, and when the sun sympathizing 
with his great antitype was darkened for 
three hours, and afforded to all believers 
a sensible and affecting image of what 
the Sun of Righteousness then endured. 
See Luke xxii. 53. Comp. Matt. xxvii.45. 
Mark xy. 33. Luke xxiii. 44, 45. The 
LXX and Symmachus render n>» in the 
above passage of the Ps. by avriAy ews 
a laying hold on; so the Vulg. by suscep- 
tione. As a N. with a formative Ὁ, 
nto The dawn. occ. Ps. cx. 3, ΘΠ 
sn bo 45 5nwo More than (the dew 
from) the womb of the dawn (shall be) 
the dew of thy progeny, i. e. more abund- 
ant and numerous. ‘Thus Cocceius, and 
the learned Bp. Lowth, De Sacra. Poes. 
Heb. Prelect. x. towards the beginning, 
explain this difficult text, the latter of 
whom cites Psal. iv. 8. Isa. x. 10. Job 
xxxv. 2, as affording instances of similar 

ellipses. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 5. Job 
xxxili. 25. xl. 9. 

III. As a N. nw The dawn, or dawning, 

in a figurative sense, as of evil. occ. Isa. 

xlvii. 11; where Vulg. ortum ejus, ts 

rising. Fem. nonw The. dawn of human 

life, when the joys and pleasures thereof 
are new, and the faculties begin to taste 

and relish them. occ. Eccles. xi. 10, 

comp. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9, and ch. xii. 2. 

b ie a 


Aw 


xxiv. 5. 

V. In Kal, To seck, as it were, early in the 
morning, i.e. diligently and earnestly. Job 
vii. 21, or 22. Ps. Ixiii. 2, & al. In this 
sense it is followed by sx, Job viii. 5. 

VI. To do a thing betimes, or, as it were, 
early in the morning. occ. Proy. xiii. 24, 
And he that loveth him ὙῚ vin is early 
(to) him (in) correction, q. ἃ. diluculat 

« ei correctionem. 

VIL. As a N. πη, int and ἡπ The 
river Nile, so called from its turbid dark- 
coloured water. See Jos. xiii. 3. Jer. ii..18. 
1 Chron. xiii. 8. Isa. xxiii. 3. “ΠΗ, 
says the learned Ger. Johan. Vossius*, 
“ὁ jiterally denotes black—now the Nile 
is turbid and dlackish, namely from the 
mudit rolls down with it from the south- 
ern countries. There is also another rea- 
son: for its having this name, because it 
makes the land overflowed by it black. 
But as in Gen. xv. 18, by the tony dma + 
River of Egypt, so in Jos. xiii. 3, by the 
ΠῚ, is to be understood not the whole 
Nile, but that branch of it which is call- 
ed, Amos vi. 14, manyn bn the river of 
the wilderness. And as the Nile, from its 
blackish waters, and from its giving a 
black colour to the country it overflows, 
was called by the Hebrews 71m’; so for 
the same reasons it was called by the 
Greeks Μελᾶς Black, according to the 
testimony of Plutarch and Eustathius ; 
and from them by the old Latins, Melo.” 
See more on this subject in Jablonshi’s 
Pantheon Egypt. lib. iv. cap. i. § 4, &c. 
But comp. Bruce's Travels, vol. iii. 
p. 656. 

Der. Eng. swart, swarth, swarthy: Old 
Lat. scurus, whence obscurus, obscuritas, 
and Eng. obscure, obscurity, 

nnw 

I, In a natural sense, In Kaland Hiph. To 
corrupt, spoil, mar, destroy. Gen. vi. 13, 
17. ix. 15. xiii. 10. xviii. 28, 31. xix. 29. 
Exod. xxi. 26, & al. 

Jer. li. 1, ΡΠ nin A destroying wind, in 
allusion to the ‘‘ hot pestilential wind, as 
the Arabic version renders these words, 
which is frequent in those parts, and 
when it lights among a multitude destroys 
great numbers of them in a moment, as 


* De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 74, p. 691, 
Ato. edit. Comp. Bp. Lowth on Isa. xxiile 3 
+ Comp. under 5m X. 2 
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IV. In Hiph. To rise early in the morning, | 
q.d. to morning, diluculare. oce. Job} 


row 

it frequently happens to those vast cara- 

vans of the Mahometans who go their an- 

nual pilgrimages to Mecca.” Thus Dr, 

Prideaux, Connect. part. i. booki.an.7 10. 

I shall add a further account of this de- 

structive wind from Niebuhr, Description 

de |’ Arabie, p. 7, 8, “ It is,” says he, ‘ in 
the desert between Basra, Bagdad, Alep- 
po, and Mecca, that they speak most fre- 
quently of the poisonous wind called Sam, 

Smiim, Samiel, or Saméli, according to 

the various pronunciations of the Arabs. 

But it is not. unknown in some parts of 

Persia, of the Indies, and even of Spain. 

Itis to be feared only in the greatest 

heats of summer.—There often pass years 

without the pestilential Smitm being felt. 
between Basra and Aleppo. According 
to the relation of the Arabs, men and 
animals are suffocated by this wind in 
the same manner as by the ordinary hot 
wind of summer.—When any one is suf- 
focated by this wind, or, as they express 
it, when his heart is broken, the blood 
sometimes flows out violently from his 
nose and ears two hours afterwards. The 
corpse preserves its heat for a long time ; 
it swells, turns blue and green; at length, 
when they want to raise it by an arm or 

a leg, those limbs come off—" 

In Niph. To be spoiled, marred. Exod. 
viii. 24. As a N. nnw Corruption. Psal. 
xvi. 10. (Comp. Acts ii. 27, 31. xiii. 
36, 37.) Job ix. 31. xvii. 14. Comp. 
under mw VI. As Ns. nnwn Corruption, 
destruction. Ley. xxii. 25. Ezek. ix. 1. 
ΤΠ Ὁ Spoiling, destruction. Exod.xii.15. 
2 Chron. xx. 23. Ps. cvii. 20, & 21. Also 
An instrument of destruction, a trap, a 
gin, a snare. So LXX wayidas, Vulg. 
laqueos & pedicas, Montanus extermina- 
torium. oce. Jer. v. 26. 

II. In a spiritual sense, In Kal and ἬΝ 
To corrupt, spoil, or be corrupted, spoiled. 
See Ezek. xxviii. 17. Amos i. 11. Mal. 
ii. 8. Exod. xxxii. 7. Deut. ix, 12. Gen. 
vi. 12. Deut. iv. 25. Jud. ii. 19. In 
Hiph. To act corruptly. 2 Chron. xxvii. 2. 
in Niph. To be corrupt or ΡΟΣ . Gen. 
vi, 11,12. As a Ν. nnw Corruption. 
Deut. xxxii. 5. 

Der. Scath, hurt, waste, scathful. 

mow A ey 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. To decline, go, or turn aside. Num. v. 12. 
Prov. iv, 15. vii. 25, & al. freq. Comp. 
mop. ew 

II. Zo go or run this way and that, or to 

















To confirm 


mow 


and | fro, obambulare, discurrere. Num. 


xie 8. 2 Sam. xxiv. 2, & al. 


III. As Ns. oiw 4 whip or scourge, from 


the manner of its motion, when used. | K. 
ΧΙ. 11, 14, Proy. xxyi. 3. Nah. iii. 2, 
& al. wrt The same. Isa. xxviii. 15. 


IV, To row, move the oars to and Jro, or 


backwards and forwards. It occurs not 
as a V. but as a Participle or participial 
N. mase. plur. Goraw Rowers, persons 
rowing. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 8, 26. As 
Ns. ot An oar, or collectively, Oars. 
occ. Isa, xxxiii: 21; where Aguila ren- 
ders OY ‘a8 by Naus xways a ship of oar, 
i.e. an oared vessel, Symmachus by τσλόιον 
κωπηλαάτὸ a vessel of the rower, and Vulg. 
by navis remigum, a ship of rowers. ow 
An oar, instfument of rowing. occ. Ezek. 
xxvii. 6, 29. 


¥V, As a N. mow. occ. Isa. xli. 19. plur. 


toow, Exod. xxv. 5, & al. freq. The 
Shittah tree, or Shittim wood, of which 

reat part of the sacred furniture of the 
Patiettiacle was made. The LXX gene- 
rally render it by aeyrra incorruptible : 


‘the Vulg. after Z’heodotion, translates it 


in Isa. by spinam the thorn. “ Jerome 


gays that the Shittzm wood resembles the 


white thorn; that it is of an admirable 
beauty, solidity, strength, and smooth- 
ness. It is thought he means the black 
Acacia, which is, they say, the only tree 
found in the deserts of Arabia.” Calmet's 
Dictionary in Surrrim ; who observes 
further, that this tree is very thorny, and 
even its bark covered with very shar 
thorns, and hence perhaps it had the Heb. 
name Mt, from making animals decline 
or turn aside, lest they should be wound- 
ed by it, a: d. A Noli me tangere. 

the interpretation just given, I 
add the words of Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
p. 444, note 9. “ The Acacia being by 
much the largest, and the most common 
tree of these deserts [of Arabia Petreea] 
we haye some reason to conjecture that 


* the Shittim wood, whereof the several 
utensils, &c. of the tabernacle, &c. Exod. 
' xxv. 10, 13, 33, &c. were made, was the 


wood of the Acacia. This tree abounds 


with fowers of a globular figure, and of 


an excellent smell, which may further in- 
duce us to take it for the same with the 
Shittah tree, which in Isa. xli. 19, is 


᾿ joined with the myrtle and other sweet- 


smelling plants.’’ Comp, also Scheuchzer, 
Physica Sacr. on Exod. xxv. 5. 


VI. mown m2 The house of declination, or 
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ποῦ 


of the declinator, the name of a place 
mentioned Jud. vii. 22, and not impro- 
bably so called from a temple there dedi- 
cated to the heavens, considered as caus- 
ing the declination of the earth, and there- 
by the successive variation of seasons, and _ 
their beneficial effects to man*. Neither 
is it at all wonderful that these ancient 
Canaanitish heathen should be acquainted 
both with the annual motion, and with 
the declination of the earth, since we find 
the same doctrines expressly taught by 
Some of the Greek philosophers. Thus 
Philolaus the Pythagorean, according to 
Plutarch, De Plac. lib. iii. cap. 13, 
thought, Pyy—xuxraw ποεριφερεσθαι ὥερι 
τὸ mug, KATA KYKAOY ΛΟΞΟΥ͂, that 
the earth was carried round the fire az an 
oblique circle,” i.e. in an orbit, which 
is oblique or incéined to. the equator in an 
angle about 23° 30’. So Aristarchus 
taught that the heaven was immoveable 
εξελιτίεσθαι de KATA AOZOY KY- 
KAOY τὴν yyy, dun καὶ wees τὸν adrys 
afova δινθμενην, but that the earth moved 
in an oblique circle, revolving at the same 
time round its own axis.” Plutarch De 
Facie in Orbe Lune, tom. ii. p. 933, 
edit. Xylandr. And consult the yery 
learned Mr. Duten’s Inquiry into the 
Origin of Discoveries attributed to the 
Moderns, part ii. ch. 9. Did not the 
Greeks give to Apollo or the Sun the 
epithet Aofias originally from his oblique 
course or apparent declination? See 
Hederic’s Lexie. 


ow 1. In Kal and Hiph. To go or run 


about hither and thither, or to and 7), 
repeatedly. occ. Jer. γ.1. Dan, xii. 4. 
Amos vili. 12. 2 Chron. xvi. 9. Zéch. 
iv. 10. In Hith. omiwnn The same. 
occ. Jer. xlix. 3. ᾿ 


II. Asa N. now A whip or scourge, either 


from its litheness, or its repeated motion 
in scourging, occ. Josh. xxiii. 13, Comp. 
now IIL. 


Der. Shoot, shot. Swedish skutta, Eng. to | 


scud, scuddle, 


miu 
To spread abroad, stretch out, expand, occ. 


Num. xi. 32. 2 Sam. xvii. 19. Job xii. 23. 
Psal. Ixxxviii. 10. Jer. viii. 2. As aN. 
nwo A place for spreading. occ. Ezek. 
xxvi. 5, 14. xlvii. 10. On the former 
texts see Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on 
the Prophecies, vol. i. p.347—350, 8yo. 


* See Hutchinson’s Moses’s Princip. part, ii. 


P- 410. 


φτῦ)--Θ Ὁ) 694 Ὁ τὸ 


To which I add from Mr. Bruce's er) 
vels, Introduct. p. 59, “ Passing by Tyre, 
from curiosity only, I came to be a mourn- 
ful witness of the truth of that prophecy, 
that Tyre, the queen of nations, should 
be a rock for fishers to dry their nets on ; 
two wretched fishermen with miserable 


Dow 

Lo bear malice against, to hate or persecute 
with rancour, infestum vel infensum 6586. 
occ. Gen. xxvii. 41. xlix. 23. (where 
LXX eveiyoy αὐτῷ stuck close to him) 
1.15. Job xvi. 9. xxx. 21. Psal. lv. 4. 
As aN. fem, πο Implacable malice 
or hatred, spite, rancour. occ. Hos: ix. 
ἤν. - 

pow 

1, To oppose, to be adverse, an adversary or 
enemy to. occ. Ps, xxxviii. 21. cix. 4, 29. 
Zech. iii. 1. As a participial N. το An 
adversary, opposer. Num. xxii. 22. 1 Sam. 
xxix, 4, ἃ al. freq. And so I would un- 
derstand it, 1 Chiron. xxi. 1, of a human 
adversary. Comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, which 
perhaps may best be rendered ; And again 
the anger of Jehovah was kindled against 
Israel, 15 ns ND“ and David was moved 
against them by (one’s) saying, or rather 


An overflowing, or inundation. “Prov. 
xxvii. 4. Nah. i. 8. Also, An overflow- 
ing shower or rain, Job xxxviii. 25. 


Der. To steep, soak, A stope or stoop, ἃ 


large vessel for liquids. 


Bee 7 C= οἷο 
I. Occurs not as a V. but as a participial 


N. sow or wi An inferiour magistrate 
or officer, who attended on a superiour 
magistrate orjudge, to execute his orders, 
answering in some measure to a sheriff 
among us. Exod. v. 6. Deut. xvi. 18. 
2 Chron. xxvi. 11. Prov. vi. 7. Asa,N. 
“wo Ministerial authority or power. 
occ. Job xxxviii. 33. ὁ 


II. Chald. As a N. sow A side or part. So 


Theodotion wegos, and Vulg. parte. occ. 
Dan. vii. 5, ‘And it raised up itself on 
one side. The Persian empire was 
founded by the Medes and Persians, but 
after the short titular reign of Cyaxares 
or Darius I. all the succeeding kings 
were Persians, and this empire is always 
called the Persian. 1D (with Ὁ) is used 
in the same sense in the Targums, and 
in the Syriac language. See Castell’s 
Lexicon in 1D. 


Der. Ὁ or M, being prefixed, the Saxon 


Mercer, and Eng. Master. Also per- 


haps the Latin magister, whence magi- . 


sterial, magistrate, magistracy, &c. . 





indefinitely, And one moved David|sw See under mw IX. and nw If. 
against them, saying, Go, number Israel | pw 
and Judah. See Dr. Chandler’s Life of|With the » radical and immutable, as in 


King David, vol. ii. p. 410, &c. AsaN. 
fem. ΠΣ An opposition or opposite ac- 
cusation. occ. Gen. xxvi. 21. Ezra iv. 6. 

IJ. As a N. pow Satan, foe to God and 

’ man, and the accuser of the brethren. See 
Job i, and ii. Zech. iii. 1, and Rey. xii. 
10. ‘The LXX in Job and Zech} render 
it by ὁ διαξόλος the accuser. 

Row ἢ 

1. To cover with water, to immerge, wash 
by immersion. Ley, vi. 28. xv. 11. Ezek. 
xvi. 9, & al. freq. In Niph. To be thus 
washed. Ley. xy. 12. 

Il. To overflow, overwhelm, or rush upon, 
as waters. Psal. Ixix. 3, 16. Ixxviii, 20. 
exxiv. 4. Jer. xlvii. 2, & al.- As a N. 
How An inundation, Ps. xxxii. 6. ἡ 

III. In a metaphorical sense, To overflow, 

to rush over, or upon, like water. Isa. 
vill. 8. xxviii. 15. Jer. viii. 6, As the 
horse Mnbna How rushing into the bat- 
tle, says our Translation, but rather, 


bounding over, i. e. all obstacles, 22) 


the battle. Thus Bate. As a N, row 





wx, fn, &e. 


To urine, piss, whence, the tw, as in other 


instances, being changed into Π, the cog- 
nate Syriac V. pin, of the same import. 
See Castell. jw however occurs not as 
a Heb. V. in Kal, but as a Participle 
Hith. »nwn (the radical w and forma- 


- tive n being transposed as usual), One 


pissing, he who pisseth. So the LXX con- 
stantly render it by spwy, and Vulg. min- 
gens. 1 Sam. xxv. 22, 34, & al. In 
which, as in all the other passages 
wherein it occurs, pi pnw is a peri- 
phrasis for a male. AsaN. mase. plur. 
in Reg. 2» Urine, piss, literally urines. 
oce. 2 Kings xviii. 27. Isa. xxxvi. 12 ; 
so the LXX in both passages egov, an 

Vulg. nrinam, 


st 
To stop, assuage, CHECK. 
I. Intransitively, or in a Niph sense, 70 


stop, be stopped, assuaged, or checked, as 
the waters of the deluge from rising 
higher. occ. Gen. viii, 1. So the LXX 














“ὦ 


"ἡ Ἑκόπασε ceased, were at quict, and Aquila 
ἐστάλησαν were restrained. Let the reader 
attentively peruse from Gen. vii. 11, to 
‘ch. viii. 4, in the Heb. and I think he 
will perceive the case (which seems to 
have puzzled some very learned and good 
men) to be as follows: The flood began 
on the 17th day of the 2d month, on 
which day Noah and his family entered 
into the ark ; then it rained, or the flood 

. was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights, by which time the waters were 
so high as to bear up the ark; but the 
rain still continued to fall (comp. ch. viii, 

. 2,3) and the, waters to increase (ch. vii. 
18, 20) till the end of 150 days, reckon- 
ing from the 17th of the 2d month, and 
then, ch. viii. 1, the Aleim caused the 
spirit to pass upon the earth (as at the 
formation, Gen. i. 2) toxDM Dw and 
(immediately) the waters stopped or were 
checked, i. e. from rising higher. Ver. 2, 

' And (the spirit continuing to act) the 

_ fountains of the abyss and the air-cracks 

were closed up, and the spherical shell of 
earth consolidated, as at the formation, 
Gen. i. 6, 7, between two spheres of wa- 
ter,and the rain from heaven was restrain- 


ed, or fell no longer. Ver. 3, And (the' 


shell of earth being cracked or broken in 
various places by the continued action of 
the spirit or expansion, as at Gen. i. 9), 


the waters returned from off the earth ;\ 
whither ? surely, from whence they came; | 


namely, to the great deep (see ch. vii. 11) 
—going and returning; and the waters 
failed or abated at the end of an hundred 
and fifty days: which at thirty days to a 
month is fiye months ; and as soon * al- 
most as the waters, which had prevailed 
«fifteen cubits above the highest mountains 
* ch, vii. 20) began to fail, we find that 
the ark, which we may suppose to draw 
near fifteen cubits, or half its own height 
(see ch. vi. 15) of water, grounded on a 
high mountain ; for ver. 4, The ark rested 
in the seventh month, on the 17th day of 
the month, on the mountains of Ararat. 
‘II. In Kal, Intransitively, Zo stop, be as- 
suaged or appeased, as anger. occ, Esth. 


* I say almost, because we probably ought to al- 
low two or three days above the hundred and fifty, 
in order to bring the time to the seventeenth day ot 
the seventh month: for some of their months must 
“have consisted of more than thirty days, otherwise 
“welve of them could not have-been equal tu the 


solar tropical year of 365 days, for 12 multiplied 


~ hy 30°equals only 360, Comp, under wp II,” 
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= DOD 
ii. 1. In Hiph. Transitively, To stop, ap- 
pease, as murmurings. occ. Num. xyii. 5. 

IIT. As a N, > (formed as 7D from 7D) 
A check, stop, restraint. occ. Prov. xxiii-2. 
The Targum renders it 3°90 4 knife, so 
Aquila and Theodotion Mayaipay, and 
Vulg. cultrum, taking the sense from 
the Chaldee "30. And indeed seventeen 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices now read pad 
as two more did originally ; but this, as 
just intimated, is a Chaldee word, and 
the Jews knew nothing of that language 

_till long after the time of Solomon. But 
I suspect that some Chaldaizing tran- 
scribers, either by mistake, or from not 

‘understanding the Heb. paw, substituted 
their p2D for it; whence the word still 
appears in so many MSS, Comp. Ecclus. 
ΧΧΧΙ, 12, 

IV. In Kal, To stop, stop up, obstruct, as a 
way with thorns ; so LXX φραάσσω. occ. 
Hos. ii. 6, or 8. Hence ᾿ 

V. To fence, hedge. occ. Job i. 10. Asa 

N. jw A-hedge- occ. Lam. ii. 6. In 

this text twenty of Dr. Kennicoti’s Co- 

dices now read 120 his tabernacle, as two 
more did originally; and though this 
reading, which is followed by the ancient 
versions, and our English ‘Translation, 
might make a good sense (comp. Isa. 

i. 8), yet the other seems preferable. 

Comp. under don 1, Plur. maw Sharp 

stakes.or thorns, such as are used in mak- 

ing fences. occ. Num. xxxiii. 55 ; where 
the LXX Σκολοπες Stakes, thorns, and 

Vulg. Clavi Stakes, spikes. Asa N. fom. 

maw, and in Reg. naw A stake. occ. Jud. 

ix. 48, 49. Fem. plur. maw Stakes form- 

ing the wall of a fisherman’s hat. occ. 

Job xl. 26, or xli. 7. Comp. dydy IV. 

under δῷ, As Ns. fem. in Reg. natn 

and ΠΡ A fence, hedge. occ. Isa, v. 5, 

Provexv. 19. 

VI. To stake, as toils or nets, i. e. fix them 
with stakes. occ. Jer. v. 26; where LXX 
esycay set, 

sow I. Intransitively, To assuage, or be as~ 
suaged entirely, as anger. oce. Esth. vii. 10. 

II. To fence or hedge thoroughly. occ. Job 
xe Ὁ}. 

Der. To check, checker, or chequer. Qu? 
Also, 710 suage, assuage. 

2) 

I. In Kal, To lie, lie down, as a man. Gen. 

xix, 4, & al. freq.—as a beast. Num. 

xxiv. 9. In Hiph. 70 cause to lie, or lie 

down. 1 Kings iii. 20. xviii. 19, & αἱ. 10 





' 


cast down, as cities aid towns, including 
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perhaps the destruction of the inhabit- 
ants. 2 Sam. vili. 2, EdagiZsiv, comp. 


Luke xix. 44, and see Bp. Patrick's Note, |I 


and Dr. Chandler's Review of Hist. of the 
Man after God’s own Heart, p. 179, 180, 
and notes. As aN. fem. naaw A lying 
or lying down. Exod. xvi. 13, 14, & al. 
freq. Comp. Lev. xv.16,17. 11. AsaN. 
aawn A place of lying down, a bed. Lev. 
xv. 4, 5, & al. freq. 

Il. 70 rest, be at quiet. Job xxx. 17. Ec- 
cles. ii. 23. So the Vulg. in Eccles. re- 
quiescit. : 

Il]. 70 die down, as in the grave or sepul- 
chre. 2 Sam. vii. 12, Job iii, 33. Isa. 
xiv. 18, & al. freq. Comp. Isa. lvii. 2. 

Der. Squad, squabbish. 

mow 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, inter al. 10 be like, resemble, 
and the cognate V. ποῦ in Chaldee im- 
ports 710 view, look at with attention, 
contemplate. See. Castell. The former 
notion seems best to suit the following 
Heb. Nouns. 

I, As a N. fem. plur. nysw Resemblances, 
representations, i. 6, engravings, or pic- 
tures. occ. Isa. 11. 16. As a N. mown 
Imagery; sculpture. occ. Lev. xxvi. 1, 
Num, xxxiii. 52. Ezek. viii. 12. Comp. 
ver. 10. So plur. nowy. occ. Prov. 
xxv. 11, (As) apples of gold (citrons or 
oranges. Qu ὃ) ny22 in curiously én- 
graved work of silver*, (so is) a word 
spoken upon its wheels, i. e. not only, as 
the Vulg. explains it, in tempore suo, in 
ats season, but in every respect properly 
——‘‘delectando pariterque monendo,” so 
as to be set a running, as it were, wpon 
wheels, till it reaches the heart of the 
hearer, its destined goal. 

Il. As a participial N. »2 (formed as 
pw from mpw) The imagination or con- 
ception. occ. Job xxxviii.36 ; where Tar- 
gum 8225 the heart, Montanus contem- 
plationi the contemplation. As a N. fem. 
in Reg. n2wn The imagination. occ. Prov. 
xviii. 11. As a N. fem. plur. nyswe, 
joined with 225, The imaginations or ef- 

' figiations of the heart. occ. Ps. Ixxiii. 
7 : 


maw 

It is frequently opposed to 421 To be strong, 
vigorous, and thenceto remember, so the 
primary idea of Naw seems to be to, fuil, 


¢ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 401; 
Lowth’s Prelect, xxiy. towards the beginning.” » 








bow 


relax, let go. See Deut. xxxi, 21, Psal. 
exxxvii. 5. 


.In Kal, To forget, let go the remembrance 


of. Gen. xxvii. 45. xl. 23, & al. freq. 
Comp. Lam. ii. 6. In Niph. To be for- 
gotten. Gen. xli. 30, & al. freq. Applied 
to subterraneous waters. Job xxviii. 4, 
Comp. 2 tn strange waters, 2 K. 
xix. 24, In Hiph. To cause to forget. 
occ. Jer. xxiii. 27. In Hith, nanwn Te 
be forgotten. occ. Eccles. viii. 10. 


Il, Chald. In Aph. Zo find. Dan. ii- 25, 


& al. In Ith. To be found. Dan. ii. 35, 
& al. 


bow Ὃ 
I, In Kal, Intransitively, To direct oneself 


wisely, be wise, prudent, behave wisely. 
occ. 1 Sam. xviii. 30. Also, Transitively, 
To direct wisely, or knowingly. oce. Gen. 
xlviii. 14, As a N. ὅτ Directing wis- 
dom, prudence. 1 Sam. xxv. ὃ. 1 Chron. 
xxii. 12, Job xvii. 4. So sw Job 
xxxiy. 35. But observe that forty of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices here read without 
the», D>wn2. As aN. fem. plur. ΠΊΕ 
Acts or instances of wisdom or prudence. 
occ. Eccles. i. 17, where LXX εἐπισημὴν 
knowledge. But observe that thirty-four 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read map, 
which seems best to suit the context, and 
will account for the Vulg. and modern 
versions rendering the word by stultitiam 


folly. In Hiph. To understand. Deut. 


xxxii. 29, Ps. xxxvi. 4, To behave wisely. 
Deut. xxix. 9. Josh. i. 7. So, To pros~ 
per t. See Josh. i. 7, 8. Prov. xvii, 2. 
Jer. xxiii. 5. Also, To cause to under- 
stand, make wise, give understanding. 
Gen. iii. 6. Neh, ix. 20, & al. Hence 
Eng. Skill, &c. 


And since Eve's desire of being made wise, 
_ not only independently on, but in oppo- 


sition to, her Creator, was the original 
moving cause which, in the language 
of Milton, 


Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, 





hence, constantly to remind believers of 
this grand privation, and its cause, and 
thereby continual'ly to caution them 
against all infidel schemes of seeking wis« 
dom in any other manner than that ap- 
pointed by God, the word ὅθι signifies 


Il. In Kal, To waste, destroy, so Vulg. va- 


stabit. Deut. xxxii, 25. Ezek. xiv. 15. 


+ See Meric Casaubon De Lings Heb. p. 88, & ce: 











\ 





bow 


A spoiling, depriving, as of comfort. 
oce. Ps. xxxv. 12. 

III, 70 deprive, bereave, or to be deprived 
or bereaved, as of children, orbare, or- 
bari. Gen. xxvii. 45. xlii. 36. xliii. 13. 
Ley. xxvi. 22. 1 Sam. xv. 33.—as a 
bear of his mate. 2 Sam. xvii. 8. Prov. 
xvii. 12. Hos. xiii. 8 ; inall which pass- 
ages the Vulg. explains 52w 2 Py a 
she-bear bereaved of her cubs ; so LXX 
in Sam. Apuros yrexvwuevy, Theodotion 
in Prov. Apxrw ἡτεκνώμενη, and another 
Hexaplar version in Hos. arexvewevy. 
But this interpretation, I apprehend, can- 
not be right, because in all the three texts 
we have 2.3 masculine, and that without 
any various reading in Dr. Kennicott’'s 
Bible, except in Prov. where one MS. 
has >>w, but still this is masculine; and 
as I know not that the he-bear shews any 
remarkable affection for his cubs, I choose 
to refer Dw to his being bereaved of his 

Jemale, on which occasion, no doubt, he 
would be fierce and dangerous enough. 
Thus Brookes, Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 192, 
says, that “in rutting season they are 
much more formidable than at other times, 
which is perhaps owing to jealousy.” In 
Hiph. 70 bereave of children. occ. Jer. 
1.9. Asa N. now A bereaving, priva- 
tion, as of children. occ. Isa. xlvii. 9. 
xlix, 20. 

IV. As a N. ὅἸϑῶν, plur. fem. in Reg. 
nbowss 4 cluster or bunch of grapes, 
which when ripe is plucked from the vine. 
Gen. xl. 10. Num. xiii. 24, 25, & al. So 
Maritinius (Lex. Etymol. in Uva) derives 
the French grape,whence our Eng. grape, 
from griper to pull or pluck off.—of 
dates, Cant. vii. 7, or 8. But comp. ver. 
8, or 9, and see Harmer’s Outlines, &c. 
Ῥ. 337. 

On Num. xiii. 24, observe that Dandini, 
though an Italian, speaks with wonder 
of the bigness of the grapes on Mount 
Libanus, which he says were equal to a 
prune ; and the grapes of Palestine were 
not inferiour in size*; and Lucas af- 
firms, that near Damascus some of the 
bunches of grapes weigh from thirty to 

JSorty pounds +. But Qu? And I think 


* Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 313, where 
See more. 

+ Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 109, 
col. 1. Lueas’s words (Voyage, tons i. ps 192.) are 
—“‘ plus de quarante livres, more than forty pounds ;” 
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Comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 12, 13. Jer. ἀν. 7,} 
where see Eng. marg. As a N. Du} 





Ὶ 


ον 


‘with Le Clerc and Scheuchzer, that the 
reason why the spies bare the bunch of 
grapes on a staff between two was not 
on account of its enormous size, as if 
one man might not easily have carried it, 
but for fear the grapes should be broken 
or crushed in his so doing, - 

V. Spoken of animals. In Kal and Hiph. 
To suffer abortion, miscarry, be bereaved 
Ἢ offspring by its untimely birth. occ. 

en. xxxi. 38. Exod. xxiii. 26. Job 
xxi. 10, Cant. iv. 2. vi. 6. Hos. ix: 14. 

VI. To cast its fruit, as a vine. oce. Mal. 
iii. 11. Comp. Job xv. 33. | 

VII. In Hiph. To blight, as the land its 
fruit. occ. 2 K.ii.19. Comp. ver. 21. 

VIII. Chald. In Ith. bsnwn To consider 
attentively. occ. Dan, vii. 8. Asa N. 
fem. nbaw Understanding. Dan. y. 11, 
12. Comp. above Sense I. 

bbow Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but. in 
Chaldee, from the Heb. 553, in Kal and 
Aph. To jinish, complete. Ezra iv. 13. 
v. 3, 11. vin 14 ᾿ 

mow : 

It denotes Readiness, forwardn 
alertness. . 

I, As a V. in Kal and Hiph. To be ready, 
forward, diligent, alert.. Gen. xix. 27, 
mipont $s cpaa mmasx mow And 
Abraham was ready in the morning at, or 
went hastily 2x the morning to, the place, 
where he had stood before ΤΥ νόῳ 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, And Jehovah the 
Aleim of their fathers sent to them by the 
hand of his messengers t>2n7 (Infin.) 
being diligent and sending. So Jer. vii. 
13, 25. xi. 7. xxve 8. Prov. xxvii. 14, 
& al. freq. Ps. exxvii. 2, It is vain for 
you Dip wn being forward to rise 
(and) delaying to lie down. Zeph. iii. 7, 
But venwh wswit they were forward, 
they corrupted (i. 8. in corrupting) their 
doings. Hos. vi. 4, or 5, and xiii.’ 3, 
jo maw bor As the dew, ready or 
forward to go off. As to DW in Jer. 
ν. 8, it seems best to refer that word to 
the Root {wn to draw, and so Aquila and 
Theodotion render it ἕλκοντες drawing, 
and Symmachus ἕλκόμενοι, and perhaps 
the LXX nearly to the same sense SyAv- 
pavers raging with lust. Vulg. emissarii 
stallions. Comp. under jt I. ᾿ 

This Verb is generally rendered to rise up 
early, but since it is constructed with Syp 
to rise, Ps. exxvii. 2, rising up is excluded 

and observe’ the French 
than the English, 


ess, diligence, 


pond is somewhat more 


ΞΘ 
‘from its meaning; and since it is very 
frequently joined with p22 in-the morn- 
ing early (comp. Josh. vi. 14), it cannot 
in itself strictly import earliness, though 
this may sometimes be implied from the 
circumstances of the case, or from the 
context, as in Gen. xix. 2. 1 Sam. v. 5. 
xv. 12. ᾿ 

II, As a N. ϑο.ϑώ The shoulder of the hu- 
man body, so called from its readiness in 
bearing burdens or the like. See Gen. 
ix. 23. xxi. 14. xlix. 15. Ps. Ixxxi. 7. 
Isa. x. 27. xiv. 25. And since several 
men frequently join in carrying one bur- 
den between them, hence ins toaw One, 
or united, shoulder denotes one consent, 
as rendered in our Translation, Zeph. iii. 
9. So προ Hos. vi. 9, 15 translated 
in the text by consent, and in the margin 
with one ἜΝ ; but perhaps. with 
Bate we should rather refer it, as an Ad- 
verb, to Sense I. and render it, For- 

_ wardly, eagerly. 

Isa. ix. 4, 6, dnd the government shall be 
sine his shoulder. << I believe,’’ says Ra- 

_ phelius in his note on this text, “‘ that be- 
cause we carry burdens on our. shoulders, 

. therefore government is said to be laid 
upon them.” Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. 106.} 
mentions a-statue of ;Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, on which some sacred Egyptian 
letters were engraved, reaching from one 
shoulder to the other, of this import, 
Eyw ryyde χωρὴν ὠμοῖσι τοῖσι ἐμοῖσι ex- 
τησάμην. 1 obtained this country by my 
shoulders.” In like manner Pliny, in his 
Panegyric,cap. 15. Quumabunde ewper- 
tus esset quam bené humeris tuis sederet 
imperium. When he had abundantly ex- 
perienced how well the empire would sit 
on your shoulders.” 'Thus far Raphelius. 

I add, that our Queen Elizabeth con-} 

‘ cluded one of her speeches to the House 
of Commons, in answer to a remonstrance 
about monopolies, thus: ‘‘—Princes— 
cannot themselves look narrowly into all 
things, upon whose shoulders lieth conti- 
nually the heavy weight of the greatest 
and most important. affairs *.” 

Psal. xxi. 13, topw ἸΏ 15. For thou 
shalt put them the shoulder or shoulder- 
wise, i. e. thou shalt make them turn the 
shoulder or the back. To this sense 
Symmachus, ‘Ori τάξεις (al. ϑησεις) αὐτὸς 
anoscoges. See Merrick’s Annot. Comp. 
Ps, xvili. 41, under pny IV. eG 
* Rapin’s History by Tindal, folio, vole iis p- 155, 

at the year 1601, : 
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{Sw—jow 


Il. As a°N.tonw A district, portion of a 
country, as the shoulder of the back: occ. 
Gen. xlviii. 22. Comp. ὨΠ2 IV. 

IV. As aN. fem. Mn The shoulder-bone, 
or -blade. occ. Job xxxi. 22, Comp. under 
AND 1. 

pau Ran hs 

I. In Kal, To dwell, inhabit, particularly in 
a tent or tabernacle. Gen. ix. 27. xiv. 13. 
Ps. Ixxxyiii.60. Deut. xxxiii. 16, 73D Du 
Those who dwelt in the bush. i. e. the 
Aleim. See Exod. iii. 4, 6. But comp. 
Jer. xlix. 16. Obad. ver. 3. Also in Kal 
and Hiph. To place, to cause to dwell or 
inhabit, particularly in a tent or tents}. 
Jer.vii. 3,7, 12. Job xi. 14. Ps. Ixxviii. 55. 
As participial Ns. yaw An inhabitant. 
Num. xvi. 24. Hos. x. 15. Proy. xxvii. 10. 
Jer. vi. 21. yawn, plur. tonswnm and 
maw A place to dwell in, an habitation. 
Isa. xxii. 19. Jer. ix. 19. Ezek. xxv. 4, 
& ἃ]. Particularly, 4 tent or tabernacle 
Num. xvi. 24. xxiv. 5, & al. Also, The 
sacred tabernacle, for God to dwell in 
among men. See Exod. xxv. 8, 9. xxix. 
45, 46. Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. Num. xxxy. 34. 

Il. In Kal, To remain, rest, continue. Exod. 
xxiv. 16. xl. 35. Num. x. 12. Job iii. 5. 
Ps. xvi. 9. Nah. iii. 18, rest, sit stall. In 
Hiph. 7 cause to remain or rest. Josh. 
xviii. 1 Ezek. xxxii. 4. AY ee 

III. Asa N. pow rendered 4 knzfe. See 
under Ww ΠῚ τ 

Der. Greek Σκηνὴ a tent, and its deriya- 
tives; whence Lat. Scena, Eng. Scene, 
scenic, scenography. Also perhaps, The 
skin. 

ow 

To satisfy, satiate. 

I. In Kal, To satisfy thirst, or the desire 
of drinking (as yaw of eating), to drink 
++ May we not hence assign the true interpretation 

of ypu Gen. iii. 24? And Jehovah Aleim caused to 

dwell, or placed, in a tabernacle at the east of the gar- 
den of Eden, the Cherubim, ὅς. So the word }2w* 
here expresses that there was a tabernacle (resem- 
bling, doubtless, the Mosaic) in which the Cherubim 
and emblematic fire or glory were placed from the fall 
(comp. Wisd. ix. 8); and which surely continued 
in the believing line of Seth. Whether this same sa- 
cred tabernacle was preserved by. Noak in the ark, 
and remained in the family of Eber, till the descent of 
the children of Israel into Egypt, and was brought up 
by them from thence, I pretend not to determine. 

Certain it is from Exod. xxxiii.. 7—9. (comp. Exod. 

xvi. 38, 34. 1 Sam. iv. 8), that the Israelites had a 

tabernacle or tent (see 2 Sam. vii. 6), sacred to Jeho- 

vah, before that erected by Moses; and it appears 
trom Amos y. 26, and. Acts vii. 42, that soon after 


the Exodus the idolaters,and apostates. had such, 


likewise for their idols. Comp. under 47D I. 





* 











“Ἰὼ 


. heartily or freely, to be cheered with drink, 
in a middle or indifferent sense. Gen. 
xliii. 33, (where Eng. Translat. were 
merry) Can. y. 1. And so I apprehend 
the word is used, Gen. ix. 21. Comp. 
under bax I. In like manner the Greek 
μεθυομαι, by which the LXX often render 
42w, sometimes signifies to drink freely, 
though not to drunkenness, and is plainly 
used in this sense John ii. 10. As aN. 
fem. ΤΊΣ A being satisfied or cheered 


with drink. occ. Hag. i. 6; where it is Ϊ 


applied to πη drinking, as Myaw to 
eating. 

Il. In Kal, To satisfy one’s lust of drinking, 
even toinebriation ,to be drunk, intoxicated 
with liquor. Jer. xxv. 27. Lam. iv. 21. 
Comp. Isa. xxix. 9. xlix. 26. In Kal 
and Hiph. Zo make drunk, inebriate. 
Hab. ii. 15. Jer. xlviii. 26. li. 7, 39, 57. 
Applied metaphorically to arrows. Deut. 
xxxii.42. In Hith.s2nwn To be drunken, 
make oneself drunk. occ. 1 Sam. i. 14. 
As Ns.12w Drunk, a drunkard. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 36. Isa. xxviii. 1, 3. Also, Intoai- 
cating or inebriating liquor in general, 
Sicera. It is once used for wine, Num. 
xxviii. 27. (comp. Exod. xxix. 40); but 
most commonly for any inebriating liquor 
besides wine. So Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion render it in Isa, xxviii. 7, by 
μεθυσμα.. Lev. x. 9. Num, vi. 3. Isa. 
xxviii. 7, & al. freq. Jerome * informs 
us, that in Heb. “‘any inebriating liquor 
is called Sicera, whether made of corn, 
the juice of apples, honey, dates, or any 
other fruit.” As a N. poaw Drunken- 

ness. oce. Ezek. xxiii. 33. xxxix. 19. 

II. In Kal, To satisfy, or give a satisfaction 
for service done, or to be done, to hire, to 

reward. Deut, xxiii. 4. Jud. ix. 4. xviii. 4. 
Proy. xxvi. 10, & al. freq. In Niph. 
To be hired, let out for hire. 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
In Hith..2nwn To let oneself out for hire. 
occ. Hag. i. 6, twice. As a N. ἡ Sa- 
tisfaction, hire, wages, reward for service 
or labour. Gen. xxx. 28, 32, 33, & al. 
freq. 12 wy Isa. xix. 10, Those. who 
make gain or earn wages. As a N. Yu 
A hired servant, a mercenary. Exod. xii. 
45. xxii. 15. Ley. xix. 13, & al. freq. As 
a N. fem. in Reg. Ὁ Hire, wages, re- 
ward. occ, Gen. xxix. 15. xxxi. 7, 4]. 
Ruth ii. 12. As a N. 2s A compensa- 
tive present, made on account of benefits 
received. occ. Ps. Ixxii. 10. Ezek. xxvii, 15. 


* Epist. ad Nepotianum De Vita Clericorum, and 
‘in Isa, xxviii. 1. 
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ow 
In the former passage the LXX render it 


: dwea gifts, in the latter wicbes rewards. 
2 : 


To loose, loosen, let loose. 

I. To loose, loosen, as ashoe or sandal from 
the foot. occ. Exod. iii. 5. Josh. v. 15. 
So the LXX Augoy, and Vulg. solve ; and 
Symmackus in Exod. ἱπολυσὰ. © 

Il. Zo let loose, as corn from the handfuls 

in which it is gathered. occ. Ruth ii. 16. 

So Montanus solvendo solvetis. 

II. Z'o loosen or cast its fruit, as the olive- 

tree. occ. Deut. xxviii. 40. ‘ 

IV. To dissolve, as the animal frame in 
death. Qu? Comp. under Sw IL. occ. 
Job xxvii. 8. ; 

V. As a N. dw, plur. in Reg. Sw The 
loose-flowing skirt ox skirts of a garment, 
Syrma. Exod. xxviii. 33, Nah. iii.5, δὲ ἃ]. 














freq. Comp. Isa. vi. 1. 

VI. As a N. 5w Looseness, licentious free- 
dom, rashness. occ. 2 Sam. vi. 7. Comp. 
1 Chron. xiii. 10, and under vipw Il. ᾿ 

VII. Chald. As a N. ποῦ, Licentiousness, 
licentious speech. oce. Dan. iii. 29 ; where 
Theodotion βλασφημίαν, and Vulg. blas- 
phemiam, blasphemy. ° | 

VIEL. Chald. As a N. id Negligence. See 
under πο III. 

bbw I. Το loose or loosen entirely, to strip off; 
‘as clothes. It occurs not as a V. strict 
in this sense, but as a participial N, dd»uy 
(Keri and Complut. b>) Stript of clothes. 
occ. Mic. i. 8; where Valg. spoliatus 
spoiled, but LXX avumoderos unshad, 
without sandals. Comp. above dw 1. 

Il. To strip off, spoil, as goods or things. 
Ezek. xxvi. 12. xxix. 19. xxxviii. 12, 13. 
Also, “10 strip, spoil, as persons. Ezek. 
xxxix. 10. Zech. ii. 8. In Hith. onwe 
To make oneself, or become, a spoil. occ. 
Isa. lix. 15.. Ps. Ixxvi. 6 ; in which latter 
text 1)>\nwWs is in the Chaldee form, with 
the initial s instead of 5; and this seems 
someconfirmation ofthe common opinion, 
that this Psalm was composed on occasion 
of the miraculous destruction of Senna- 
cherib the king of Assyria’s army, 2 K. 
xix. 35. So in the LXX it is entitled 
Qdy πρὸς τὸν Ασσυριον An Ode concern- 
ing the Assyrian, and in the Vulg. Can- 
ticum ad Assyrios. As Ns. d$w Spoil, 
plunder, prey. Gen. xlix.27. Exod. xy. 9. 
Josh. vii. 21, & al. freq. 55ur Nearly the 
same. occ. Job xii. 17, where Aguila 
Aaguga ἃ prey, and LXX Αἰχμαλωτὲς 
captives, 

Der, Gr. συλᾶν to spoil. Perhaps, Lat, 





sw—sdw 


solvo to loose, whence solutus, solutio, and 


in composition absolvo, dissolvo, resolvo; 
whence Eng. solution, absolve, dissolve, 
resolve, absolution, dissolution, resolution, 
&c. Also, A shell, and shale, a husk. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

aw 

I. To be disposed or fa in order, to corre- 
spond, answer. Hence as a Participle 
Hiph. fem. plur. nabwo Answering, cor- 
responding. oce. Exod. xxvi. 17. xxxvi. 
22. So the LXX avrimimrovres. 

II. As a N. mase. plur. cad Parallel 
ledges, horizontal ἘΌΝ correspond- 
ent to each other ; so LXX εἐξεχόμενα pro- 

jections: or according to others, The lit- 
tle pillars or upright standards by which 
the upper and lower brazen tables of the 
bases were connected, and whichanswered 
each other. oce. 1 K. vii. 28, 29; on 
which passage see Scheuchzer’s Physica 

_ Saera. 

Der. A shelf, a slab. Qu? 

au 

The radical idea of this word seems to be 

- «nearly the same as that of the Greek σε- 
Aayew, σελαγιζω, which appear to be 
evidently derived from it, namely, 1 Ὁ be 
bright, shine, ““ splendeo, fulgeo.” He- 
deric. 

As a N. ad Snow; from its shining white- 
ness, which is often taken notice of in 
Scripture. See Exod. iv. 6. Num. xii. 10. 
Ps. li. 9. Isa. i. 18. Lam. iv. 7. 

Ps. exlvii. 16; He giveth his snow like wool. 
« *Sir John Chardin tells us, that to- 
wards the Black Sea, in Iberia, and Ar- 
menia, and he should imagine therefore 
in some other countries, the snow falls in 

flakes as big as walnuts, but not being 
hard or very compact, it does no other 
hurt than presently covering and over- 
whelming a person.” Such large flakes 
of snow are not common in England, 
though they may be sometimes observed 
even larger than those just mentioned, 
whence I suppose our expression of fleeces 
of snow. Comp. under Sn¥ I. 

Prov. xxv. 13, As the cold of snow in the 
time of harvest (so ts) a steady agent to 
those who send him; for he refresheth the 
soul of his master. "his seems plainly to 
allude to the ancient custom of cooling 
their wine and other liquors, by putting 
preserved snow, as we do ice, into them, 
which is still much practised in the hot 


* Harmer’s Observations, vol; i. p. 16, note. 
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eastern countries, particularly in Syria +. 
It appears from Xenophon that the Greeks 
had the same: practice, Memor. Socrat. 
lib. ii. cap. 1. ὃ 80, where Virtue says 
to Pleasure, “ You provide expensive 
wines, και τ Sepeg yiova mecilesoa ζη- 
reig and run about in sammer to procure 
snow.” See Simpson's Note. Jer. xviii. 14, 
Will the snow of Lebanon fail from the 
rock of the field? or will the issuing cold 
flowing waters (from that mountain name- 
ly) be exhausted? (See Targ. LXX. and 
Vulg.) No more could-I fail my people 
if they trusted in me.. Comp. ch. ii. 13. 
“ The chief benefit the mountain of Le- 
banon serves for, is, that by its exceed- 
ing height it proves @ conservatory for 
abundance of snow, which thawing in the 
heat of summer affords supplies of water 
to the rivers and fountains in the vallies 
below.” Maundrell’s Journey, at May 6. 
Prov. xxvi. 1, y°p2 δρῶ As snow in spring, 
and as rain in harvest, so honour is not 
ΤΙΝ) desirable for a fool. All three in such 
circumstances do mischief. ‘* The [be- 
ginning of the] month of Fedruary(O.8.) 


is the usual time at Jerusalem for the - 


Salling of snow 1. yp or the awakening 
season therefore must here denote the 
time subsequent to that, and (as the text 
shows) previous to ‘yp or the harvest, 
i. e. the end of February, March, ἄς: 

From the Noun, 1>w is once used as a Verb, 
Ps. Ixviii. 15, When the Almighty scat- 
tered kings ΤΣ for her (i.e. the dove, or 
triumphant people of God, mentioned in 
the preceding verse), abwn it snowed, 
(3d pers. fut. fem. sing. used imperson- 
ally as nn ἠὲ rained, Amos iv. 7. ||) 
in Salmon, a mountain near Shechem, 

Jud. ix. 48. But what is the meaning of 
the expression, It snowed in Salmon? 
Is it not that every thing seemed as 
bright and ge ‘a to the minds of God’s 
people, as Salmon does to their eyes 
when plistering with snow? So Buchanan 
in his version, 

Squalida que luctu ἐξ tenebris Solyma anté ja- 
cebat, 
Nivea tum luce refulsit : 
Ceu nive vicinos inter candentia colles 
Salmonis culmina fulgent. 


ἐ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 393, &c. ; 
Complete Syst. of Geography, vol. ii, p.99, col. 1. 

+ See Dr. Shaw’s Travels p- 335, text and note. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20. 
|| Comp. xoyn Job xv. 32. xyon Job xxi. 3. 
won Ezek. xii. 25, 28, san Ezek. xxv. 10, where 


[5386 LXX and Vulg. Ἷ 
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rw : 

. As snow is much less common, and lies a 
_ much shorter time in Judea than in Eng- 
land, no wonder that it is much more 
admired. Accordingly the son of Sirach 

. speaks of it with a kind of rapture, Ec- 
clus. xliii, 18, or 20, Καλλος Asunolyios 
aviys exiavuaces οφθαλμος, καὶ em re 
vere aulys exsyoelas καρδια. The eye will 
be astonished at the beauty of its white- 
ness, and the heart transported at the 
raining of it. And this passage, I think, 


affords a good illustration of the Psalm- | 


ist *, 

Der. Sleek. Also, Lat. Siligo, a very white 
kind of corn, ᾿ 

πρώ 

With a radical (see 2 K. iy. 28), but mu- 
table or omissible, 7. 

I. To be quiet, easy, secure. Job xii. 6. Jer. 
xii. 1. Lam. i. 5. Comp. Job iii. 26. 

_ In a Hiph. sense, To make quiet, easy, 

_ secure. occ. 2 K. iv. 28. So Montanus 
securam reddas, It is here equivalent to 
515} fail, ver. 16, and accordingly Bate, 

~ Crit. Heb. explains it by giving a false 

._ease and peace of mind. As Ns. Ἰδι Quiet, 
secure. Job xvi. 12. Ezek, xxiii. 42. 
Also, Quietness, ease. oce. Job xx. 20. 
uw Quiet, security. occ. 2 Sam. iii. 27. 
wh Quiet, secure. Job xxi. 23. Jer, xlix. 

81. As aN. fem. mdw, in Reg. mbw 
Quietness, security. Ps. exxii, 7. Prov. i. 

. 32. xvii. 1, Ezek. xvi. 49. Comp. Jer. 
xlix. 31. In 1 Sam. i. 17, Jndw might 
be rendered thy peace, quiet, or content, 
but observe that fourteen of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices now read n>sxw thy peti- 

' tion, as one more did originally. 

Chald. As a N. πρῷ Quiet, secure. occ. 

. Dan.iv. 1, or 4. As a N. fem. in Reg. 
mbw Security, tranquillity. occ. Dan. iv. 
24, Or. 273" 32" : 

Il. To be easy, careless, negligent. occ. 
2 Chron. xxix. 11; where LXX διαλι- 
nyre intermit, leave off, Vulg. negligere 
to neglect. 

III. Chald. Asa N. iow Negligence, neglect, 
Jail. oce. Ezra iv. 22. vi. 9. Dan. vi. 4, 
or 5, 

IV. As aN. fem. in Reg. muy. occ. Dent. 
xxvili. 57. It is strangely rendered by 

_ the LXX and Vulg. The secundine or af- 

. ter-birth, The Targum seems to come 
nearer to its true meaning by interpret- 
ing it sa yy her little child, So Eng. 
* The reader may find other interpretations of this 


very difficult text of the Ps. in Dr. Chandler’s Hi- 
story of the Life of K. David, vol. ii. p, 69, &e. 
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Translat. young one, and Montanus still 
closer, parvulam Jittle (daughter), The 
word seems properly to express a young 
JSemale child, quiet, secure, and easy, and 
apprehending no harm or mischief—A 
most affecting image! The 2 in nm wa 
is not radical, as 1 once thought with 
Bate it might be. This appears from 
1's being prefixed, as a Particle, to the 
three preceding, and to one following N. 

V. As aN. masc. with a radical 7, ΠΣ 
Shiloh, the giver of peace, tranquillity, or 
security; the Saviour, Salvator. occ. Gen. 
xlix. 10; where the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and at least twenty-six of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Hebrew Codices, read πο 
without the », but the sense is nearly the 
same. The word is a title of the Mes- 
siah, as the three Chaldee Targums right- 
ly explain it; that of Onkelos by smn 
The Messiah, and those of Jerusalem, and 
of Jonathan Ben Uziel by xmttn 8270 
The King Messiah. 

Bochart has shown, vol. i. 443, 4, that the 
fabulous: account of Silenus, the drunken 
companion of Bacchus, in the Greek and 
Roman mythology, took its rise from a 
horrid distortion of Jacob’s prophecy con- 
cerning M>v, from which name Silenus 
is an easy derivative. And for further 
satisfaction see Bochart himself, and the 
learned Mr. Spearman’s Letters on the 
LXX Translation, and Heathen Mytho- 
logy, p. 100. , . 

VI. As a N..fem. 1dw, plur. mond, The 
quail, or collectively, guadls, so called, I 
apprehend, from their remarkably living 
in ease and plenty among the corn. ‘ An 
amazing number of these birds,” says 
Hasselquist, Travels, p. 209, “ come to 
Egypt at this time (i. 6, in March), for 
in this month the wheat ripens. They 
conceal themselves amongst the corn, but 
the Egyptians know extremely well that 
there are thieves in their grounds; and 
when they imagine the field to be full of 
them, they spread a net over the corn, 
and surround the field, at the same time 
making a noise, by which the birds are 
frightened, and endeavouring to rise, are 
caught in the net in great numbers, and 
make a most delicate and agreeable dish.” 
Abbé Pluche tells us in his Histoire du 
Ciel, tom. i, p. 247, that. the quail bw 
was among the ancient Egyptians. the 
emblem of safety and security, . 

Several learned men, particularly the fa- 
mous Ludolphus, our Bishop Patrick and 


rw 
Scheuchzer, have supposed that thetandw 
eaten by the children of Israel in the 
wilderness were locusts. But, not to in- 
sist on other arguments against this in- 
terpretation, they are expressly called, 
Psal. Ixxviii. 27, ax flesh, which surely 
locusts are not; and the Heb. word is 
mek rendered by the LXX ὀρτυγο- 
pytpa a large kind of quail, and by the 

- Vulg. coturnices quails. (Comp. Wisd. 
xvi. 2. xix. 12.) occ. Exod. xvi. 13. 
Num. xi. 31, 32. Ps, cv. 40, And on 
Num. xi. 31, 32, observe that D’nox2 
should be rendered, not two cubits high, 
but, as Bate translates it, two cubits 
distant, i.e. from each other; for, as * he 
well observes, quails do not settle, like 

~ the locust, upon one another, but at small 

~ distances.” And had the quails lain for 
a day’s journey round the camp, to the 

_ great height of two cubits, or nearly 
three feet, the people need not have been 
employed two days and a night in ga- 
thering them. The spreading them round 
the camp was in order to dry them for use 
in the burning sands, as is still practised 
in Egypt.. See Harmer’s Observations, 

" vol. ii. p. 439, &c. and Merrick’s Anno- 
tation on Ps. cv. 40. 

Der. Lat. Salus, saluto, salubris, salvus, 
&c. and Eng. salute, salubrious, salve, 
salvation. Also French sauf, whence 
Eng. safe. 

mu 

I. In Kal, To send, in almost any manner, 
to send forth, out, or away. Gen. iii. 23. 
vill. 7. xxi. 14. xxiv. 56. 2 K. xiy. 9, 
& al. freq. In Niph. To Je sent. occ. 
Esth. iii. 13; where mw) seems to be 
for "πῶς. In Hiph. Jo send. Exod. 
viii. 21. Lev. xxvi. 22. As a N. fem. 
nnbwr A sending, immission. occ. Psal. 
Ixxviii. 49. Also, 4 dismission, discharge. 
occ. Eccles. viii. 8. 

II. To send or shoot forth, as arrows. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 15. Psal. exliv. 6. As aN. now A 
missile or missive weapon, a dart or jave- 
lin. 2 Chron. xxiii. 10. xxxii. 5, Job 
‘xxxili. 18, literally, and his life passing 
on the javelin, as we say, falling on the 
sword. Neh. iv. 11, 17, or 17, 23, which 
verse may be considered as a continuation 
of Nehemiah’s speech, And neither I, nor, 
&e. will put off our clothes, each (with 
ot having) a javelin and water, i, e. ne- 
cessaries, 2 being understood before n>w, 


* Note in New and Literal Translation, &c. * 
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and the 1 at the end of that word being 
prefixed to nm. Comp. under axon, 
On Joel ii. 8, see under sya 2. 
ΠῚ. To employ. Ps. 1. 19. erie 
IV. Joined with t the hand, or pays the 

Jinger, To stretch forth. Gen. iii. 22. 
vili. 9. Isa. lviii. 9, Does not this last 
text refer to the insolent behaviour of the 
Jewish masters in giving their orders, not 
by speaking, but by signs of the hands, as 
is still usual with the great men in the 
East, particularly the Turks and Per- 


sians? See Harmer’s Observations, yol. ii. 


p. 124. Comp. under my -V. on Psal. 


exxiii. 2. Joined with ban a sickle, To 


thrust forth. Joel iii. 18. 
V. As a participial N. masc. plur. Synydu 


or Snow Gifts or presents sent or trans- 


mitted from one to another. occ. 1 Kings 
ix. 16. Mic. i. 14. 
VI. To emit, send or shoot forth, as a tree 
its branches. occ. Psal. Ixxx. 12. Ezek. 
xvii. 6, 7. xxxi. 5. Comp. Gen. xlix. 21. 
Ps. xliy. 3, condwr and madest them, 
i.e. our fathers, shoot out and spread, 
like a vine, answering to the “preceding 
toyin plantedst them. Comp. Ps. Ixxx. }2. 
Ezek. xvii. 6; and see Ainsworth on Ps. 
and Merrick’s Annot. As a N. mase. 
plur. in Reg. n> Branches or shoots sent 
orth from a tree. occ. Cant. iy. 13; 
where both the LXX and Vulg. preserve 
the idea of the word, the former render- 
ing it by awosoAai, the latter by emis- 
siones. Fem. plur. in Reg. ΠΣ The 
same. 0.5. Isa. xvi. 8. } 
VIL. As a N. ἡπϑ A table, which is “ set 
out or put forth to place provisions upon.” 


Bate. Jud. i. 7. 1 Sam. xx. 29, 34. On 


1 Kings xviii. 19, see Harmer’s Obserya- 
tions, vol. iv. p. 436. 
The table of shew-bread is often called by 
this name. This table being made of 
Shittim wood (LXX ξυλα ἀσηπτὰ incor- 
ruptible wood) and both overlaid and 
crowned with gold, was a type of the 
compound nature of Christ, God-man, in- 
vested with regal power, whese flesh 
should never see corruption, but be κυ 
Jor the Life of the World. See Exod. 
xxv. 23, & seq. Comp. John vi. 51, 
and Mr. Catcott's first Sermon on the 
Tabernacle. It appears from Isa. Ixy. 11, 
that the idolaters had such tables in their 
worship. Comp. under 30 IX. and 1 Cor. 
x. 21. Both the altar of incense, and 
that of burnt-offerings, are called jnbux 
from their resemblance to ¢ad/es on which 
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provisions are placed. See Ezek. xli. 22. 
“xiv. 16. Mal.i.7. τὰ 

Der. Greek seAAw to send, whence in com- 
position ἀπόστολος, exisoay, &e. and Eng. 
apostle, apostolic, epistle, epistolary. 

οὐ . ᾿ 

To be over or before, either for protection 
or rule. 

1. Asa N. masc. plur. τοῦ Shields, arms 
of protection or defence. 2 Sam. viii. 7. 
2K. xi. 10. 

Il. In Kal, To rule, have dominion, autho- 

_- rity, or power. It is followed by 3 or by, 
Esth. ix. 1. Ps. exix. 133. Eccles. ii. 19. 
viii. 9. Neh. v. 15, ἃ al. In Hiph, To 

_ make to rule, to give power. Eccles. v. 18. 

_vi. 2. As a N. ww One who is ap- 

_ pointed ruler, a constituted ruler or go- 

_ wernour, Gen. xlii. 6. Eccles. viii. 8. As 
aN. fem. nobdw Imperious, domineering. 
occ. Ezek. xvi. 30. As a N. ον 
Power, authority. Eccles. viii. 4,8. . 

ΠῚ. Chald. As a V. with 2 or >y following, 
To have rule, authority, or power over. 
See Dan. ii. 39. iii. 27. v. 7. vi. 24. 

Dan. iv. 23, or 26, From the time that, or 
as soon as, thou shalt know that sow yobw 

. the Heavens do rule. A comparison of 
this with the immediately preceding verse 
and with ver. 14, or 17, and with ch. 
vy. 21, does, I think, clearly determine, 
that by ;obw here is denoted absolute, not 
delegated, rule or authority, and that by 
snow the heavens, are signified the true 
Aleim,or Persons of Jehovah, (See maw 
under mw XII.) Comp. Ezra iv. 20. In 
Hiph. To make a ruler. Dan. ii. 48. As 
a N. odu A ruler, one who hath autho- 
rity or power. Dan. ii. 10. As a N. po>w 
Power, dominion. Dan. iv. 19. vi. 26, ἃ 
al. AsaN. masc. plur. in Reg. δ 
or τοῦ Governours. Dan. iii. 2, 3. 

Der. Shield, shelter. Also Arabic pxodp 
A Sultan. . 

yw 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To cast, cast down or 
away. Gen. xxxvii. 20, 22. Josh. x. 
11, 27, & al. freq. Jud. ix. 17, ΠΣ qoum 
4210 wa And threw his life before (him) 

i.e. hazarded, exposed it in battle— 
¥YXHN ITAPABAAAOMENO® aqode- 
page, as Homer expresses it, Il. ix, lin. 
322. Comp. Wetstein, Var. Lect. on Phil. 
ii. 30, 

Il. To let go, i. e. gently, without violence. 
Gen. xxi. 15; where observe that Ishmael 
was now between fourteen and seventeen 

~ years of age; but had he been an infant, 
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_-surely his tender mother would not have 
cast him from her*. ὦ : 
Ill. 70 let fall, cast, as an olive-tree dot 
its flowers. Job xv. 33. As aN. fem. 
Ποῦ A casting, as of the leaves of a tree. 
occ. Isa. vi. 13. Thus it is rendered in 
our Translation, when they cast their 
leaves ; but n2dw seems rather to mean 
a casting down or felling, as of the tree 
itself. The whole verse may be thus trans- 
lated and explained. And (though) a 
tenth (shall) yet (be or remain) in it 
(the land of Judea mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse, namely after the taking of 
Jerusalem and the havoc of the Jews by 
Titus) that (tenth) also shall be again 

. cleared off (comp. Num. xxiv. 22, in 
Heb. This was dreadfully accomplished 
in the second destruction of the Jews by 
Adrian) ; as-an oak and an ilex, whose. 
stock remains ΠΩΣ in felling, or when 
they are felled, the holy seed (shall be) its 
i.e. the land’s or nation’s, stock. Comp. 
Rom. xi. 16, 28, 29; and see Vitringa, 
Comment. on Isa. and Bp. Lowth’s Note. 
IV. Asa N. tbw A kind of sea-fowl, the 
cataract or plungeon. So the LXX Ka- 
ragaxrys, which Suzdas explains by εἰδὸς 
opves Jadracois a kind of sea-fowl. Its 
Heb, and Greek names are taken from 
a very remarkable quality, which is, that 
when it sees in the water the fish on 
which its preys, it flies to a considerable 
height, then collects its wings close to 
its sides, and darts down, like an arrow, 
on its prey. See Bochart, vol. iii. p. 278, 
and Johnston, Nat. Hist. de Avibus, "Ὁ. 
94, who adds, that by thus darting down 
it plunges a cubit depth into the water, 
whence, evidently, its English name 
lungeon. occ. Ley. xi. 17. Deut. xiv. 17. 

Dow 
To make whole, entire, complete, integrare, 

| perficere. 

. In Kal, To complete, perfect, finish, 1K. 
ix. 25. Also, In a Niph. sense, To be 
completed, finished, 1 K vii 50. 2 Chron. 
v. 1. vili. 16. Isa. Ix. 20. In Hiph. To 
complete, finish, make an end of. Job 
xxill, 14. Isa, xxxviii. 12, 13. xliv. 26. 
Comp. Dan. v. 26. As a participial N. 
>wVhole, entire, complete, perfect.Gen. 
xv. 16, Deut. xxv.15. xxvii. 6. 1K. 
vii. 61, & al. freq. Zech. viii. 12, The 
seed (shall be) ἘΞ» prosperous, so our 
translators render it, but rather perfected, 


* See by all means Harmer’s Observations, vol, 
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Vv. Ρ- $24, &c. 


asm) 


μενον. See Greek and English Lexicon 
in Τελεσφόρεω, Chald: in Pehil oy>y 
Finished. Ezra ν. 16. 

IJ. Lo make up, or make godd, as a 1685, re- 
sarcire. Used absolutely, Exod. xxi. 34. 
- xxii. 5, 6,&al. freq. Also, Transitively, 
Lo repay or restore one thing for another. 
Exod. xxi. 36. xxii. 1, & al. freq. Comp. 
Gen. xliv. 4. Job xxxiy. 33. He hath re- 
quited that which is from thee (as 132007 
what came from him, 1 Kings, xx. 33.) ; 
but thou hast despised (his correction 
ἡ namely). Comp. ch. v.17, and see Scott. 
- Asa N. fem. in Reg. nodw Retribution, 
᾿ recompense. occ. Psal. xci. 8. As a Ν, 
mase. plur. torn Recompenses, re- 
wards, occ. Isa. i. 23. Chald. In Hiph. 
To restore. Ezra vii. 19. 

ΠῚ, 70 make up a difference. In Kal, To 
have peace, be at peace. ove. Job xxii. 21. 
As a Participle paoul or participial N. 
ἘΞ At or in peace. Gen. xliii. 27. 
1 Sam. xxv. 6. Job v. 24. In Hiph. To 
make peace. Deut. xx. 12, Josh. x. 1, 4, 
& al. freq. As a N. codw, and some- 
times, though rarely, D>w, Peace, re- 
concilement, tranquillity; also, Happi- 
ness, welfare in general ; for every bless- 
ing, temporal and spiritual, is included 
in restoring man to that peace with God 
(and I may add in a lower sense with the 
whole creation) which was lost bythe fall. 
See Deut. ii. 26. xx. 10. xxiii. 6. Josh. x.1. 
Gen. xv. 15. xxviii. 21. xli. 16. xliii. 27, 
28. 2 K. ix. 22. Hence the expression 
card daw to petition or wish for hap- 
piness to another. See Exod. xviii. 7. 
Judg. xviii. 15. 1 Sam. xxv. 5, 6. But 
since in this world happiness or welfare is 
. by no means certain or constant, hence 
toybw is used in an indifferent sense like 
. the N. success, and Verb fare in English ; 
Gen. xxxvii. 14,—Go now and see hs 
“pesn toby ns prs covdw how it fareth 
with thy brethren, and how it fareth with 
. the flocks, Comp. Esth. ii. 11. Gen. 
xliii. 27. And in this view I would un- 
derstand tobw or, as thirty-four of Dr. 
Kennicott’s Codices read torbw, Jer. 
xxii. 11, Thus saith Jehovah tors ds 
concerning the success of the son of Josiah 
king of Judah, who reigned instead of 
Josiah his father.—Now this son was Je- 
hoahaz, 2 Κα. xxiii. 30. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
1; and since by 1 Chron. iii. 15, Josiah 
had a fourth son called Shallum, ἘΞ, 
it would seem very odd and puzzling for 
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εν δ, in the fruit it produces, reAeogooe- | 


I. 10 draw out, as a sword. See 


on Solomon’s Song, pe 169, and 
Francis’s Poetical Translation. 





AD 
the prophet to call Josiah's successor by 
the same name. be 


IV. As a N. wbw A kind of sacrifice, ἶ, 


peace-offering. It occurs once in the sin- 
gular, Amos v. 22; but frequently in 
the plural, =»nbw Peace- offerings. Exod. 
xx. 24, xxiv. 5, & ἃ]. So called as emi- 
nently typifying the peace and reconcilia- 
tion of God with man, through the death 
of the Prince. of Peace (Isa. ix. 6.), of 
HIM who is our Peace. (Eph. ii. 14.) ; 
for it must be particularly observed, that 
of these sacrifices, both God and Man, 
both Priest and People, were to partake. 
See Lev. vii. 11, & seq. -Comp. Rom. 
v. 1, 10. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, Eph. ii. 
14—17. Col. i. 20. - : 


V. Asa Ν. fem. το An outer garment, 


covering the whole body, q.d. 4 com- 
plete covering. It seems to have been 
much the same kind of garment as the 
hyke, which is still worn by the Kabyles 
and Arabs in Africa and the Levant. 
“ These hykes, or blankets, as we should 
call them, are of different sizes, and of 
different qualities and fineness. The usual 
size of them is six yards long, and five or 
six feet broad, serving the Kabyle or Arab 
for a complete dress in the day; and as 
they sleep in their raiment ,as the Israelites 
did of old, Deut. xxiv. 13, it serves like- 
‘wise for his bed and covering by night.— 
The plaid of the Highlanders in Scotland 
is the very same.” Dr. Shaw’s Travels, 
p. 224, 225. See Exod. xxii. 26, 27. 
1 K. xi. 29, 30. Ps. civ. 2. 


VI. As aN. fem. mn>iw, or, according to 


the reading of many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices, nnd. occ. Cant. vi. 13, or 
vii. 1, twice. It is rendered Shulamite, 
but might perhaps be more justly express- 
.ed Salemitess, and seems to be the appel- 
lation, not of Solomon’s Egyptian bride, 
but of his *former or Jewish wife, so 
called from tot Salem or Jerusalem, the 
place of her birth. Comp. Ps. Ixxyi. 3. 


Fu 


To draw, or push out, or off: een 
8 “Α Josh. ¥. 13. 
Jud. iii. 22. viii. 10. -1 Chron. χχὶν 5, _ 
& al. freq. Job xx. 25, ἢ; He (i. 6. 
God) draweth ont, from the quiver 
namely, the arrow shot out of the brazen 
bow just mentioned, and it cometh out of 
his body. baal 


* See Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary 
Note in Mrs. 














ἊΨ. ae 


Il. To draw, or pluck off, as a.shoe. Ruth 
III. Intransitively. To push out, unshent; 


᾿ venders it aveladey sprung up. See 
ες Harmer's Observations, vol. ii..p. 462, 


whi 
I 


_ v. 3. Esth. iv. 11, & al. freq. Also, Of 


- Num. xv. 6, 7. xxviii. 14. Fem. τορι 
f A third. oce. Isa.xix. 24. 


τι —divides. 


II 


» q. ἃ. tertiare. occ. 1 K. xviii. 34, twice. 


IV. As a participial N. Spoken of animals, 


Vv 


. this in English denotes the third part of 
- in. this sense, that it denotes the third 
VI. .As.a N. mase. plur, why Three- 


VIL. As a Nswhy, udu, or undur 4 com- 
. mander, a general; properly a third man, 


_ fairs he was third from the king, the ge- 
_heralissimo or commander in chief being 


- low Sense VIII.) 1 Καὶ; ix. 22; 2K. xy. 


19. Esth. i. 3. iii. 12, & al. freq. Plur. 


. As a N. why and wow A certain mea-| 
sure of capacity, containing a third part 
- of.some other known and common mea- 


wow 705 my 


iv. 7, 8. ; 


as corn its ear. occ. Ps. exxix. 6. Aquila 


&e. » 
As Ns. of Number, wh and tdi, 
τῶι» and nundw Three. Gen. v. 22. ix. 


masc. wow and muidu Thirty. Gen. 


the third generation. Gen. |. 28. Exod. 
xx. 5. udu and whw The third,.Gen. 
i. 13, 11. 14. xxii. 4, & al. freq. Fem. 
rounds The third. 1 K. xviii. 1..xxii. 2, 
& al. Also, A third or third part. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 2.2 K.xi.5. So mwbw and nundw 


. To divide into three parts. q. ἃ. tothird. 
oce. Deut. xix. 3. So the LXX. resme- 
ρίεις, and Vulg. in tres. equaliter partes 


I. To do a third time, to treble or triple, 


As a Participle or participial N. wbwn 
Treble, triple, tripled. oce. Eccles. iv. 12. 


wrwn, fem. nwowo, Three years old. occ. 
Gen. xv. 9. thrice-—of a building. Of 
three stories. occ. Ezek. xlii. 6, Comp. 
Gen. vi. 16. 


sure, 4. ἃ, A tierce (Eng. marg.) ; but as 
a pipe, so it.is probable, from a compari- 
son of Ps. lxxx. 6, with Isa. xl. 12, which 
are the only places where the word occurs 
part of the Bath, and so is equal to some- 
what more than two gallons and a half 
English. 

stringed instruments of music..occ. 1 Sam. 


xviii. 6. So ἼΩΝ is used for a ten-stringed 
instrument. See under 1wy III. 


so called, perhaps,because in military af- 


immediately above him: (but comp. be- 


25.1 Chron. xi. 11, & al. 








We read Exod. xiv. 7, And he (Pharaoh) 
took sia hundred chosen chariots, and all 
the chariots of Egypt, and tow>w Cap- 
tains (third men) 15> Sy over all this 
(armament namely; so Vulg. Duces to- 
tius exercitis) or over all these chariots, 
not over every one of them, as we trans- 
late it,.and the words express no more 
than that there were several generals or 
third men* to command the’ chariots : 
agreeably to which we find, Exod. xv. 4, 
that the choice of Pharaoh’s ww, or third 
men, were drowned in the sea. 

VIII. As aN. mase. plur. cw >w, accord 
ing to the reading in Walton’s Polyglott, 
and Plantin's Interlineary Bible of 1572, 
and in.thirteen of Dr.. Kennicott’'s .Co- 
dices, or toru»>u according to the: Ker?, 
and seventeen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices. 
Proy. xxii. 20... The best and most natu- 
ral interpretation of the word in this place 
seems to be rules, directions, or the like ; 
and from this passage in Prov. compared 
with the sense of wrrw 2 Κα. vii. 2, 17, 19. 
and of σι 2 Kings, x. 25; and from 
considering that the other Hebrew names 
of number, as ya, won, Sc. to seven 
inclusive, are taken from Roots descrip- 
tive of some act performed on those re- 
spective days of the formation, it may 
reasonably be doubted, whether the ideal 
meaning of ww be not to rule, direct, or 
the like, and whether the third day might 
not be thus denominated, because on that 
day the heavens began to exert that rule, 
which God had given them on the pre- 
ceding day (when he called, or constituted. 
them tom Disposers, Gen. i. 8.), in 
draining the earth, and causing it to bring 
forth vegetables. See Gen. i. 9—13. 

IX. As a Particle of time, oww or taywdur 
(formed as tony dy day, snd and 
tonnes suddenly) A third time past. It is 
always preceded by Son, dion, or dyons 

esterday, lately (which see among the 
Pluriliterals in m), to which it refers, 
and denotes some time before. Gen. xxxi. 
2,5. Exod. v. 7, 8, 14. 1 Chron. xi. 2, 
ἃ al. freq. ͵ 

δῦ ix 

I. In Kal, To place, set, put, generally in - 
order, with care and art. Gen. ii. 8. 
* Since writing the above, I have observed that 

the LXX render the Heb. words, καὶ tpigoerag ἐπι 

wavtwy and Tristatas ever all. And Jerome,’ on 

Ezek. xxiii. says, “ Tristate among the Greeks is 

the name of the second rank after the royal dignity.” 

See Flamin, Nobilt. in LXX; Exod. xiv. 7, Note c, 

in the Gth vol, of Walton’s Polyglott. ᾿ 
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vi. 16. xxiv: 47, & al, freq. In Hiph. 
The same. Gen. xxx. 42. xliv. 2, & al. 
freq. The formative Π of Hiph. is often 
dropped, as in Gen. xxiy. 2. χχχὶ, 37. 
And in Num. xxiy. 21. Obad. ver. 4, 
tw seems used for the Participle Hiph. 


mwn. Asa N. fem. in Reg. nown A} 


placing or putting. Lev. y. 21, or vi. 2; 
where 7 nawh The putting, joining, or 
striking of the hand, seems to denote 
suretyship, which was confirmed by that 
action. Comp. Job xvii. 3. Proy. vi. 1. 
xvii. 18. xxii. 26. . 

Hence perhaps Eng. To sham, put one 
thing for another. 

Il. To place, give. See Gen. iv. 15. Exod. 
x. 2. 1 Sam. ii. 20. Gen. xlv. 7. 

HI. In Kal and Hiph. To constitute, make. 
Gen. xiii. 16, xxi. 18, xxvii, 37. xly. 9. 
Exod. iv. 11, & al. freq. 

LV. In Kal and Hiph. with 2 following, To 
lay upon, lay to the charge of, impute to. 
1 Sam. xxii. 15. Job xxiv. 12. 

V. In Hiph. A military term, To set in ar- 
ray, form. 1 K. xx. 12. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xv. 2. 2 Chron. xviii. 6. 

VI. To adjust, set off: 2 Κα. ix. 30; where 
Vulg. depinxit painted. 

VIE. In Hiph. ow To lay up, i. 6. in mind, 
reponere, Isa. xli. 20; where perhaps bx 


t>225 to your heart is understood: or| 


rather perhaps, 10 attend to, consider, 
t>22) Ss being understood, comp. ver. 
22, See under 3) I. 

wd by row To nut upon his heart, to pur- 
pose or resolve in his heart. Dan. i. 8. 
Mal. ii. 2. 

VII. As aN. tow, plur. fem. nin, 

1. A name, an articulate sound, which is 
* placed or substituted for a thing, as its 
sensible mark or sign, Gen. ii. 11, 19. 
xxv. 13. 2 Sam. vii. 9. viii. 13, ἃς al. 
freq. 

2. Name, fame, reputation, renown. See 
Gen. vi. 4. Num. xvi. 2, 1 Sam. xviii. 
30. 1 Chron. y. 24. xiv. 17. xvii. 8, 
Eccles. vii. 1, or 2, Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 
10. 

IX. mim tow The name of Jehovah, mw 
tors The name of the Aleim, and sim- 
ply own or mw The name (Lev. xxiv. 
11, 16. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 3.) are used 
as titles of the Second Person of the 
ever-blessed Trinity. Isa. xxx. 27. 
(comp. ch. xxxvii. 36. 2 K. xix. 35.) 
Exod. xxiii. 21, (comp. 1 Cor. x. 9.) 


* See Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Understand- 
ing, book iii. ch. i, and ii, 





mw: 
Deut. xii. 11. Jer. xiv: 7; 2). Ps. xx. 2; 
liy. 1, or 3. lxxy. 2. (comp. John, xii. 
28.) The reason of the title seems. to 
be this. A name is the representative 
of a being or thing; Christ is in the 
N. T. called The image of God, 2 Cor. 
iv..4, and The image of the invisible 
God, Col. i. 15; so being not only Je- 
hovah or very God, but also. being the 


visible Representative of the whole ever- — 


blessed Trinity, he is in the old Testa- 
ment styled Zhe name of Jehovah, or of 
the Alem. Comp. John xii. 28. xvii. 


_ 1,5, and Greek and Eng. Lexicon in 


Ovone VI. 


X. As a Particle of place, cow There, thi- 


ther. Jer. ii. 6. Deut. i. 37. Jer. xxii. 11, 
& al. freq. mow The same. Gen. xix. 20. 
xxiii, 13, & al. freq. Job i. 21, Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return nw thither, i. e. ei- 
ther into the earth, ‘the common womb, 
receptacle, or repository of all the dead. 
Gen. iii. 19. Eccles. xii. 7,” (Clark) or 
—thither, pointing to the earth δεικτι- 
κως, 


XI. As a participial N. mase. plur. tom 


The . heavens, literally, The disposers, 
placers (in which sense the word. is 
plainly used, Isa, y. 20. Mal. ii. 2.) 
This is a descriptive name of the hea- 
vens, or of that immense celestial fluid, 
subsisting in the three conditions of frre, 
light, and spirit or gross air, which fills 
every part of the universe not possessed 
by other matter. (Comp. under dss IT.) 
In this not only the birds fly, Gen. i. 20; 
the meteors, as rain, dew, &c. are 
formed, see Gen. xxvii. 28. Deut. xi. 11. 
xxviii, 12. xxxii. 2. Isa. lv. 10; but also 
the sun, moon, and stars, are, according 
to the scriptural philosophy, placed not 
in vacuo, but in the same celestial ex- 


panse, Gen. i. 14-17. Aquila and » 


Theodotion render mw by Aye, Job 
xxxy. 11; and our Translation fre- 
quently by the air. See Gen. i. 30. vii. 
3. 2 Sam. xxi. 10, Prov. xxx. 19. Eccles. 
x. 20. 


This appellation was first given by God to 


the celestial fluid, or air, when it began 
to act in αν λον αι and. arranging the 
earth and waters. Gen. i. 8... And since 
that time the >’nw have been the great 
agents in disposing all material things in 
their places and orders, and thereby pro- 
ducing all those great and wonderful ef- 
fects, which are attributed to them in 





Ta tigi λυ μῇ 


em 











ov 

- the Scriptures, and which it hath been 
of late years the fashion to ascribe to at- 
traction, gravity, repulsion, &c. which 
(though the ¢fects are manifest) are, 
when taken for causes, as occult as the 
sympathy and antipathy of some of the 
preceding philosophers. But on this 
great atid important subject, which would 
soon lead one far beyond the bounds of 
a Lexicon, I with pleasure refer the 
reader for further satisfaction to the Rev. 
Wm. Jones's Physiological Disquisitions, 
Disc. ii. and particularly to p. 47, and 
following. 
That the heavens, under different attributes, 
corresponding to their different condi- 
tions and operations, were, together with 
the heavenly bodies, the first and grand 
objects of heathenish idolatry, is certain, 
not only from the ancient names of their 
gods, but also from many plain declara- 
tions of Scripture. See inter al. Deut. 
iv. 19. xvii. 3. Job xxxi. 2628. 2K. 
xvii. 16. xxi. 3, δ. xxiii. 4, 5. 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 3, 5. Jer. viii. 2. xix. 13. Zeph. 
i. 5. Acts vii. 42, 43. Comp. Wisd. 
xiii. 13. The reader may find this 
point further proved, with a variety of 
useful learning, and by numerous testi- 
monies, both divine and human, sacred 
and profane, in the 2d and 4th vols. of 
Mr. Hutchinson's Works. And to these 
authorities many more might be added 
from the heathen writings, which abound 
with them ; particularly from the * very 
ancient Hymns called Orpheus’s, and 
_ from t+ Phornutus, the Stoic, Of the Na- 
ture of the Gods: the former of which 


* It is justly observed by the author of Letters on 
Mythology, p. 167, 8, that the hymns which we now 
have under tlie name of Orpheus are the very same 
which were revered by the ancient Greeks as his, and 
used in their solemn worship. This he proves from 
an evident and direct reference which Demosthenes 
makes to Orpheus’s Hymn to AIKH, or RIGHT, 
in his first speech against Aristogiton. (Comp. Wet- 
stein’s Note ont Ἢ Aimy, Act xxviii. 4.) One thing 
is most certain, that a clear vein of physical heathen- 
ism runs through them all, which seems to prove 
them more ancient than the time of Homer. The 
words of Demosthenes above referred to are these: 
Thy ἀπαραίτητον καὶ σεμνὴν Aixny, Hy ὁ τας ἁγιωτατας 
ἡμιν τεέλετας καταδειξας ΟΕΦΕΥΣ ΠΑΡᾺ TON ΤΟΥ 
ΔΙΟΣ ΘΡΟΝΟΝ φησὶ ΚΑΘΗΜΕΝῊΝ ΠΑΝΤᾺ TA ΤΩΝ 
ANO@PQTIQN EPOPAIN. And the lines of the Orphic 
Hymn in Eschenbachius’s edition run thus: 

"H nos Ζηνος ἀνακτος ἐπι ϑρονον ἱερὸν ies 
Oupavobey καθορωσα βιον Sontwy worvpuawy. 
+ Published. by Thomas Gale, among the Opus- 


cula Mythologica, Ethica, & Physica, under the 
title of POTPNOTTOT Θεωριὰ weps Oewy Φυσεως. 
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are a rich treasure of this kind of learn- 

ing, and the latter, a philosophical expla- 

nation of the heathen worship and cere- 
monies, written in the reign of the em- 

perour Nero t. 

It may be here worth observing, that Phor- 
nutus, in his first chapter, Περὶ Ovgave, 
Concerning Heaven, derives ses, the 
Greek name for the gods, from ϑεσις po- 
sition or placing. “ For the ancients,” 
says he, “ took those for gods, whom they 
found to move in a certain regular man- 
ner, thinking them to be the causers of 
the changes of the air, and of the conser- 
vation of the universe. ‘These then are 
gods (Sot) which are the disposers (Sery- 
pes) and formers of all things§.” And 
this species of idolatry was not confined 
to the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Asia- 
tics, or even to the old world. 'The in- 
habitants of the xew world, or America, 
who had any religion at all, were, when 
first discovered, universally addicted to it. 
Some of the West Indian heathen, among 
their other physical gods, had in particu- 
lar their Chemens or Chemim, that is with 
little variation, ἘΞ, whom they repre- 
sented by idols of such a compound form, 
as appears an evident though monstrous 
perversion of the cherubic emblem, and 
may, in some measure, serve to confirm 
the explanation above given thereof. 
Comp. under 255 V. 1. 

mynwn tow The heavens of heavens are sup- 

oh by some to mean only the highest 
eavens; but || “ the propriety of the ex- 

pression seems to arise from the material 
heavens or celestial fluid having been at 

the beginning of the formation, Gen. i. 

6, 7, in two places; part, within the 

hollow sphere of the earth, and the much 

larger part, without. These, when joined, 
as they soon afterwards were, constituted 
the nwn ‘ow, or whole of the material 
heavens.” And it is, I apprehend, in re- 
ference to their original situation, that 

the Psalmist calls them, Psal. lxviii. 34, 

Dip mw wnt the heavens of heavens of 

old; where, observe, that the latter *nu 

is put in Regimine or construction with 

ἘΞῚΡ, which shews that it relates to that 

N. and not to the preceding Participle 

155 riding ; so our Eng. Translat. which 


+ See also Vossius De Orig. & Prog. Idol. lib. ii. 
cap. 30, and Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of 
Christian Revelation, part i. ch. iii. 

§ Comp. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 52. 

|| See Greek and Eng, Lexicon gy Τρίτος II. 

ῷ 
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were of old. 866 Deut. x. 14.- 1. Kings 
vill, 27. Neh. ix. 6. 

XII. As the to»nw are eminently what de- 
clare, or exhibit the.glory of God, Psal. 
xix. 1, and are, I apprehend, according 
to that of St. Paul, Rom. i. 20, the cre- 
ated, visible emblem of his eternal power 
and godhead ; and as each of the Three 
Divine Persons, and their economical acts 
are described to us in Scripture, by the 
three conditions of the heavens, and their 
operations (comp. under 252 p- 342, 3.) 
so the Heb tnt, and Chald. spur, are 
sometimes used as a name of the eternal 
and ever-blessed Trinity. See 2 Chron. 
xxii, 20. (comp. 2 K. xix. 14, 15. Isa. 
xxxviil. 14, 15.) Dan. iv. 23, or 26. 
(Comp. under w>w IIL.) Psal. Ixxiii. 9. 
(comp. Rey. xiii. 6.) and 1 Mac. iii. 18, 
(Alexand.) 19, 60. iv. 10, Thus also in 
the New Testament Ovpavos Heaven is 
used for God. Mat. xxi. 25. Mark xi. 
30, 31. Luke xv. 18. xx. 4, 5. John 
ili. 27. So Βασίλεια τῶν Ουρανων, lite- 
rally, the Kingdom of the Heavens (plur.), 
occurs frequently in St. Mat. for the 
kingdom of God. Comp. inter al. Mat. 
iv. 17, with Mark i. 15; Mat. xix. 14, 
with Mark x. 14; and Mat. xix. 23, 
with ver. 24. 

XH. As a N. masce. plur. nw Some 
species of onion, so denominated from the 
regular disposition of their several involu- 
cra, or integuments. occ. Num. xi. 5. 

Mr. Hutchinson has ingeniously remarked, 
(vol. iv. p. 262.) that the worshipping of 
onions, by the Egyptians, with which they 
have been so sarcastically upbraided by 
* others of the heathen, was, like the rest 
of their idolatrous service, merely emdle- 
matical, ‘* Our (common) onion,” adds 
he, ‘‘is a perfect emblem of the disposition 
of this fuad system (of the heavens) sup- 
posing the root, and top of the head, to 
represent the two poles. If you cut any 
one transversely or diagonally, you will 
find it divided into the same number of 
spheres, including each other, counting 


* So Juvenal, Sat. xv. lin. 9—11. 


Porrum et Cepe nefas violure, et frangere morsu. 

O sanctas gentes, quibus hec nascuntur in hortis 

Numina! 
So Lucian, in his Jupiter Traged. tom. ii. p. 233, C. 
edit. Bened. where he is giving an account of the 
different deities worshipped by the several inha- 
bitants of Egypt, says, Πηλεσίωταις δὲ Κρομμυον 
Those of Pelusium worship the onion.”? Comp. Plin. 
Nat. Hist. lib. xix. cap.6; Minucius Felix, cap. 
ΧΧΨΠ. p. 145, edit. Davisii, and Note. 
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from the sun or centre, to the circamfe- 
rence, as they knew the motions or courses 


_ of the orbs (or planets) divided this fuid 


system into ; and so the divisions repre- 
sented the courses of those orbs.” . This 
observation has since been made or dor- 
rowed by Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 358. 
«The onion,” says he, ‘‘ upon account of 


- the root of it (which consists of many 


coats enveloping each other, dike the orbs 
[orbits]. in the planetary system) was an- 
other of their sacred vegetables.’ — 


XIV. In Kal and Hiph. Yo make waste or 


desolate, to reduce to such a state as to 


leave place or room for other things ; so’ 


the Latin vasto, to waste, is derived from 
vastus, vast, wide. Ezek. xxxvi. 3. Psal. 
Ixxix. 7. Jer. x. 25. xlix. 20. In Niph. 
To be desolate, reduced to a vast solitude. 
Lev. xxvi. 22. Isa. xxxiii. 8, & al. freq. 
As a N. fem. mow Desolation, waste. 
Isa. v. 9. xxiv. 12. Hos. νυ. 9. Plur. 
mint Desolations. occ. Ps. xlvi. 9. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 3. In this latter passage it is 
commonly taken for a V. Infin. but then 
the Root ought to be now, and I do not 
find that the Π in this word is ever radi- 
cal, As a N. masc. plur. with the for- 
matives sand 3. ἘΣ Desolate places. 
So Montanus, Desolatis locis. oce. Isa. 
lix. 10. But see under tow VI. 


XV. In Niph. 10 be desolate in mind, to be 


astounded, amazed, confounded, so as to 
have no sense left. 1 Kings ix. 8. Job 
xviii. 20. Jer. iv. 9, ἃ al. Asa N. fem. 
mow Amazement, astonishment. Jer. vy. 
30. viii. 21; & al. 


Hence perhaps Eng. shame, &c. 
tonw 1. To place, or dispose with great care, 


regularity, and order. It occurs not asa 
V. in this sense, but hence as a N. fem. 
ΠΡΌ A name of the spider; q.d. “ The 
placer , disposer, as the spider eminently is, 
in the curtous, and almost mathematically 
exact disposition of the threads of her 
web; for as Mr. Pope says, 


Who made the spider parallels design, _ 
Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line? 


Thus Mr. Catcott, in his Answer to Ob- 
servations on a Sermon, &c. Bochart, 
however (though I think with less pro- 
bability), interprets nmnw to be a kind 
of lizard, which frequents the walls of 
houses. See his Works, vol. ii. 1083, 
& seq. And it is observable, that to this 
purpose the LXX render it by καλαξω- 
τῆς, and the Vulg. by stellio. occ. Prov. 














πὸν-ττὸῶῦ 
xxx. 28, The ΘΟ layeth hold with her 
hands. See this illustrated of the spzder 
in Nature Displayed, vol.i. p. 57, & seq. 
Eng. edit. 12mo. 

Il. In Kal, To be exceedingly desolate or 
waste. Ezek, xxxiii, 28. xxxv. 15, & al. 
As a N. fem. προ Great desolation. 
Joel iii. or iv. 19. 

ΠῚ. In Kal, To be amazed or astonished 
exceedingly. Lev. xxyi. 32. Isa. lii. 14. 
Ezek. xxvii. 35, & al. freq. So as a Par- 
ticiple Hiph. or Huph. Astonishing. Ezra 
ix. 3, 4. Ezek. iti. 15; where observe, 
that two of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 
tconwp. In Hith. ominwn The same 
as in Kal. occ. Isa. lix. 16. Dan. iv. 16. 
(Chald.) viii. 27. Comp. Ps. exliii. 4. 
AsaN. προ Greatastonishment, stupor. 
oce. Ezek. iy. 16. xii. 19. As aN. fem. 
monw Nearly the same. Ezek. xxiii. 33. 

“Ou 


ΤῸ destroy, abolish,demolish, or dissipate ut- 


terly, disperdere, delere. It occurs not 
asa V.in Kalin this sense, but in Niph. 
To be destroyed utterly. Gen. xxxiv. 30. 
Jud. xxi. 16, & al. In Hiph. To destroy 
utterly. Lev. xxvi. 30. Num. xxxiii. 52. 
Deut.i. 27, & al. freq. 

‘Der. Saxon ymitan, Eng. smite; Saxon 
Smid, Eng. Smith. Comp. under ΠΥ. 

ΤῺ) 

{. To move briskly and alternately, to move 
to and fro, or vibrate with a quick mo- 
tion, as the heart in joy. Psal. xvi. 9. 
xxxiii, 21, & al. freq. In Hiph. To 
cause to move thus. Psal. xix. 9. civ. 15. 
AsaN. fem. in Reg. nnnw The quick 
beating, throbbing, or palpitation of the 

~ heart. Isa. xxx. 29. Jer. xv. 16, ἃ al. 

If. To move or vibrate briskly, as light 
emitted and reflected. Prov. xiii. 9. 

Ill. To move backward and forward, as the 

τ fluid of the heavens doth in light and 
spirit. ‘* This vibration or vibrateve mo- 
tion of the heavens, which is even visible 
through telescopes,” and with which the 


livelier thermometers are sensibly af-|: 


fected, * ‘* is produced by the irradiation 
of the light ontward from the centre, and 
the irradiation of the spirit (gross air) 
inward to the centre, and produces the 
constant gyration of the earth, and other 


Ἐ This vibration of the heavens the great Boer- 
haave calls “ the perpetual wnintermitiing systole and 
diastole of the air.’ Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 
224 ; where the reader may find the description of 
a thermometer so contrived as to render this vibra- 
tory motion visible to the eye. 
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planets round their own axes, and round 
the sunt.” 1 Chron. xvi, 31. Ps. xeyi. 11. 
Comp. under 53 If. 

IV. From the dbriskness and agility of the 
body, occasioned by joy. In Kal, To re- 
joice, exvult. Lev. xxiii. 40. Dent. xii. 7. 
Job xxxi.25. Also, To cause to rejoice. 
Jer. xxxi, 13. In Hiph. To make joy ful, 
cause to exult. Ps. Ixxxix. 43, Α58 ἃ Ν, 
fem. naw Joy, exuitation. Isa. xxii. 13. 
li. 3, 11; in which three passages the 
LXX rendering it by ayaAmaya, have 
given nearly the idea. Isa. xxxv. 10,— 
And everlasting joy upon their heads. 
This alludes to the oz with which they 
used to anoint their heads on public fes- 
tivals and occasions of rejoicing, Eccies. 
ix. 7, and which was an emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, the true oi of gladness. 
Comp. Isa. lxi. 3. Ps. xlv. 8. John xvi. 22 ; 
and see more in Vétringa. 

On Psal. civ. 14, 15, we may remark that 
Homer in like manner, II. iii. lin. 146, 
styles wine εὔφρονα cheering, and xagrov 
ἀρϑρὴς the produce of the earth. 

Deut. xxiv. 5, When a man hath taken a 

new wife, he shall not go out to war— 

(but) he shall be free at home one year, 
ΠΣ ΤῊΣ now and rejoice with his wife 
(Comp. Proy. v. 18.) whom he hath taken. 
It is remarkablethat Alexander the Great, 
in his expedition against Persia, nearly 
conformed to this law. For after the bat- 
tle of the Granicus, and ‘‘ before he went 
into winter quarters, { he ordered all of 
his army who had married that year to 
return into Macedonia, and spend the 
winter with their wives, appointing three 
captains over them to lead them home, 
and bring them back at the time ap- 
pointed ; which—agreeing with the Jew- 
ish law, Deut. xxiv. 5, and being with- 
out any instance of the like to be found 
in the usages of any other nation, it is 
most likely Aristotle learned it from the 

Jew || he so much conversed with while 

in Asia, and approving of it as a most 

equitable usage, communicated it to 

Alexander, while he was his scholar, and 

that he from thence had the inducement 

of practising it at this time.” Thus the 

+ See Hutchinson’s Moses's Princip. part ii. p, 

525, and note, edit. Hodges. ; 

t “ Arrian, lib. i.” 
|| But comp. Bayle’s Dictionary in Arisrorie, 

Note A. ILI. aud B. who disputes the story of Ari- 

stotle’s converse with the Jew. Alewunder, however, 

might by some other means have been informed of 





the Jewish custom and Jaw. 
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learned Prideauzx, Connexion, part i. 
book vii. an. 334, ᾿ 

nw In general, To let go, remit. 

I. In Kal, To let go, let drop, or fall down, 
oce. 2 K. ix. 33, twice; where observe,| thine inheritance. See Lowth’s Note. 
that for 1mwOw twenty-one of Dr. Ken- Comp. Lev. xxvi. 34, 43, 2 Chron. 
nicott’s Codices read mpnw. Xxxvi. 21, 

II, Intransitively, To drop, slip, stumble; so|The above cited are all the passages where- 
Montanus labascebant. occ. 2 Sam. vi. 6.| in the Root occurs. 

1 Chron. xiii. 9. Jehovah had given par- | ow Tetont iw? 
ticular directions by Moses, Num. iv.|Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 


TOU— Dw : 
ordinance contained in. this text, Jehovah 
threatens Judah, Jer. xvii. 4, ΠΩ) 
snbmp 72) And thou shalt haye a remis- 
sion or discharge, even for thyself, from 








concerning the manner in which the Ark 
of the Testimony was to be removed, and 
had commanded, ver. 5, that on such oc- 
casions it should be covered with the vail, 
&c. by Aaron and his sons, i. e. by the 
priests only, and when so covered, that zt 
should be carried by its staves on the 
shoulders of the Levites of the family of 
Kohath (ver. 15. Comp. Exod. xxv. 14.), 
who were expressly forbidden to touch it 
under pain of death, ver. 15. This pro- 
hibition Uzzah presumed to disobey, and 
bwin by for this freedom, or rashness, was 
struck dead by Jehovah. But it is mani- 
fest that this misfortune would not have 
happened, had not the law been first vio- 
lated by placing on a carriage drawn by 
oxen (perhaps in imitation of the hea- 
then, comp. 1 Sam. vi, 7, &c. and Ta- 


citus cited under > V. 3.) the ark which} | 


ought to have been borne on the shoulders 
of the Kohathites ; and to this deviation 
from the law David ascribes it, 1 Chron. 
xv. 12, 13; comp. ver. 2, 14, 15; and 
for further satisfaction on this subject I 
with great pleasure refer the reader to 
Dr. Chandler's Life of K. David, book iii. 
ch. 4. vol. ii. p. 38, &e. 

ΠῚ. In Niph. 70. be let go, dismissed. oce. 
Ps. cxli. 6, Their judges \wnws have been 
dismissed in the sedes of the rock,and have 
heard my words that they were sweet. This 
plainly refers to David's letting Saul 
escape out of the cave at En-gedi, and 
the kind manner in which he addressed 
him after that glorious transaction, 1 Sam. 
xxiv. See more in Mr, Peters on Job, 


signifies To recline, lie down or along. 
As a N, fem, m>°2w, probably A rug, 
mattress, or something of that kind, which 
served, as still usual in the East (comp. 
under m3 XIV. 1.) for a bed. Once, 
Jud.iv. 18. 


bow 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 


signifies To surround on all sides, to 
clothe, involve. 


I, As ἃ N. fem. Πρ A garment, vest 


ment, hyke. Gen. ix. 23, Dent, x. 18, 
& al. freq. Comp. under mdw V, 


On Deut. xxii. 5, observe that ““ the rea- 


son why men and women’s interchanging 
dresses was so severely forbidden seems to 
be, that this was an tdolatrous custom 

ractised by several nations in the wor- 
ship of particular idols, especially by the 
Egyptians in that of Isis; to set forth, I 
suppose, the * all-generative nature of the 
heavens or air, that it was ἀρῥενοθήλυ 
both male and female, as some of them 
called it. Hence we may guess at the 
unnatural and abominable impurities that 
accompanied this service +.’ But see 
more on this subject under 722 II. 


II, It is applied to the left hand, which, ac- 


cording to the eastern custom, was gene- 
rally ¢nvolved in the hyke, while the right 
hand was usually at liberty, We do not 
however meet either with the N. dt or 
nw in this sense, but asa V. in Hiph. 
>nwit To turn to the left hand, q. ἃ. 
sinistrare. occ, 2 Sam. xiv. 19. Ezek. xxi. 
16, or 21. Comp. under dso among 
the Pluriliterals. 





p- 348, &c. and in Dr. Horne’s Com-|}0W 
mentary on the Psalms. I, To abound, superabound. It oceurs not ; 
IV. In Kal, to remit, release, as a debt.| a8 ἃ V. simply in this sense, but hence 
occ. Deut. xv. 2, 3. Asa N. fem. πορῳ as a participial N. ow Oxe who abaunds 
A remission, release. occ. Deut. xy.1,2,| % strength, r obust, strong. So the Vulg. 
9. xxxi. 10. See Vitringa, Obsery. Sacr. robustos. Jud. iii. 29, Also, plenteous, 
lib. iv. cap. 4. abundant. Isa. xxx. 23. Comp. Gen, 
V. Of land, To let it alone, let it-rest, leave 
at uncultivated, give it a remission. occ. 
᾿ Exod. xxiii. 11. 


* Comp. under wp V. phys 8) 
: : + Editor’s Note in Bate’s New and Literal Trans- 
And in allusion to the} lation, &c. 
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xlix. 20. As ἃ participial N, masc. plar. 
in Reg. nwo Those who were gorged 
with food, or had eaten most abundantly. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 31. 


Aj. As aN. }ow The superabundant fertility, 


or fatness of the earth. See Gen. xxvii. 
28,39. Also, Abundant, fertile, fat, as 
a land or country, Num. xiii. 20, or 21. 
Neh. ix. 25 ;—or pasture, 1 Chron. iv. 40. 
Comp. Hab. i. 16. 


ΠῚ. The fat of men or animals, that super- 


abundant unctuous humour, which, if not 
absolutely necessary to their life, yet, 


when in moderate quantity, contributes]. 


greatly to their well-being and health *. 
Ps. cix. 24, Asa V. in Kal, To be fat, 
abound in fatness. Deut. xxxii. 15. Jer. 
v. 28. In Hiph. 70 make fat. Isa. vi. 10. 
Comp. under wp. 


IV. Oil, an unctuous substance, resembling 


the fat of animals, and thence called by 
the same name. Gen. xxviii. 18. Exod. 
xxx. 24, & al. freq. 

V. pow py is mentioned with mn» the olive- 
tree, Neh. viii. 15 ; and so seems in that 
text to mean the resinous or gummy kind 
of trees, whose juices superabound and 
exude 


VI. As ἃ Ν. mase, plur. with a formative 


8, Do nwe Abundant, affluent circum- 
stances, * res opime.” occ. Isa. lix. 10 ; 
where it corresponds to nx the noon- 
day light in the preceding hemistich. 
VII. As Ns. of Number, mint’, ποι, and 
as it were in Reg. niyow, and ΠΡ, 
Eight, q. d. the superabundant number. 
See inter al. Gen. y. 4, 10. xvii. 12. 
Num. iii. 28. 1 Chron. xxv. 25. xxix. 7. 
Eccles. xi. 2. Plur. nw and mow 
Eighty. Gen. v. 25. xvi. 16, & al. freq. 
wow Eighth. Exod. xxii. 30. Ley. ix. 1, 
& al. Fem. πο Eighth. occ. Lev. 
‘oxxv. 22. 
The seventh was the day on which Jehovah 
Jinished or completed his work of creating 
τ and forming this system, and all things 
. therein; and as the number seven was 
hence denominated yaw from completion 
(see paw), so eight was called προ, θ6- 
cause the eighth day was superabundant, 
or over and above the grand completion. 
VIII. As a N. fem. now. It occurs 
1 Chron. xv. 21. Ps. vi. and xii. Titles. 
In 1 Chron. xv. 16, David spake to the 


chief of the Levites to appoint their bre- \ 


- thren (to be) singers YW 1922 with instru- 


* See Haller’s Physiology, Ject. ii, § 24, p. 21, 
edit. Mihles. vite dh Foy 





ments of musick, psalteries, and harps, and 

cymbals, sounding, by lifting up the voice 
with joy; and at ver. 21, some Levites 
were accordingly appointed to sing n17332 
with harp, mrown by. Here it is evident 
that m2nwn cannot possibly denote ἃ 
musicalinstrument, asit has been supposed 
to do in the Psalms. It seems much more 
natural to interpret that word which is 
preceded by $y concerning, of the subject 
matter of their hymns, which we are in- 
formed were addressed n¥y to the Con- 
querour or Triumpher, i.e. to Jehovah in 
Christ. (Comp. under mys IIL.). And 
ifso, what interpretation can be more na- 
tural than to refer m3 mw either to the 
abundant riches of God's merey in Christ 
(comp. Isa. xxv. 6.), or more particularly 
to that wnction from the Holy One, men- 
tioned 1 John ii. 20, 272 Comp: 2 Cor. 
i. 21, ‘And if the 6th and 12th Psalms 
be understood as spoken prophetically in 
the person of the Man Christ Jesus, 
maw in their titles may well be explain- 
ed of that oil of gladness with which he 
was anointed (Ps. xlv. 8. Comp. Acts x. 
38.), and which on the day of Pentecost 
he was pleased to shed forth abundantly 
on those whom he is not ashamed to call — 
his friends, his fellows, or companions, 
and even his brethren. Comp. Acts ii. 33, 
and ‘see Mr. Fenwick’s Thoughts on the 
Hebrew titles of the Psalms, p. 18, &c. 

pow 

I. In Kal, To hear, perceive by hearing. 
Gen. iii. 8. xiv. 14. In Niph. Zo be 
heard, Gen. xlv. 16. In Hiph. To cause 
or make to hear. Deut. iv. 36. To cause 
to be heard, to declare. Isa, xlv. 21. To 
make a boud sound. 1 Chron. xv. 16, 28. 
To make a proclamation unto, to summon 
or muster by proclamation, 1 Sam. xxiii. 8. 
1 K. xv. 22. Jer. 1.29. As a N. vow 
A hearing. Job xlii.5. Psal. xviii. 45. 
Also, Somewhat heard, a report, tidings. 
Gen, xxix. 13, Exod, xxiii. 1. Fem. 
τ οἷ and nynw d rumour, report, some- 
what heard. 2 K. xix. 7. Ezek. vii. 26. 
AsaN.yown A hearing. occ. Isa. xi. 3. 
So fem. in Reg. nynwn A hearing. oce. 
1 Sam. xxii. 14. Also, Rumour, noise. 
oce. Isa. xi, 14. Also, 4 mustering by 
proclamation. occ. 2 Sam. xxiii. 23. 1 
Chron. xi. 25. “ This was an office of 
great consequence and power.” Bate. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xx. 4. 

LL. Transitively, with 2, ds or > following, 
To hearken, listen to, mind, obey. See 


“Ὧν -ῶν 
Josh. i. 18, Jud. ii. 17. (Comp. Gen. 
xi. 7.) Deut. 1. 45. Zeph. iii. 2. Gen. 
xxi. 17. Josh. 1.17. Gen. iii..17. 2 Chron. 
x. 16. Ps. Ixxxi. 12—with ὃν, Hag. 1.12. 
Jer. xxiii. 16 ; but in this last cited text, 
fourteen of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 

x. 

III. To understand. Deut. xxviii.49. 2 K. 
xvili, 26. Isa. xxxvisll. Jer.v.15. Ap- 
plied to the heart. 1 K. iii. 9. 

yu 

To mutter, murmur, whisper. This seems a 

ες word formed from the sound, as Ψιθυριζω, 
&c. in Greek, susurro, murmuro in Latin, 
and as murmur, mutter, whisper, in Eng. 
10 oceurs not as a V. but asa N. pow A 
muttering, whispering. occ. Job iv. 12. 
xxvi. 14. So Symmachus. in the former 
passage Ψιθυρισμον, and in the latter, Ψι- 

υρισμῶ. As a N. fem. mynw Near! 

the same. occ. Exod. xxxii. 25, nynw 
tmnnp. For a muttering (or so as to oc- 
casion a muttering) among their enemies ; 
‘* so that their enemies muttered among 
themselves: Is this the people of God ? 
Are they any more the people of God 
than we?” Cocceius. 

Wow 

1. In Kal, To keep, keep safe, preserve. Gen. 
ili. 24. xxvilie 15, 20. xxx. 31, & al. 
freq. In Niph, To be kept, preserved. Ps. 
xxxvii. 28. Hos. xii. 14, In Hith. 10 

_ keep oneself. oce. 2 Sam. xxii. 24. Psal. 

xvili. 24. Also, 70 be kept. occ. Mic. 
.vi. 16. As a participial N. sow 4 guard, 
watchman. Psal. cxxvii. 1. Isa. xxi. 11, 
& al. Sir John Chardin illustrates Jer. 
iv. 17, by remarking, that ‘as in the 
East, pulse, roots, &c. grow in open and 
unenclosed fields, when they begin to: be 
fit to gather, they place guards, if near 
a great road, more, if distant, fewer, who 
place themselves zz ἃ round about these 
grounds, as is practised in Arabia.” Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 455. As 
aN. fem. minw 4 watch, guard. Psal. 
cexli. 8. Comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 5. As aN, 
own A keeping. Prov. iv. 23. Also, 
Custody, ward, Gen, xl. 4. xlii. 17. 

II. Asa N. fem. with a formative x, ΠΌΣΙΝ, 
in Reg. mMnws, plur. noows: A watch, 
i.e. athird part of the night, reckoned from 
sun-setting to sun-rising. occ. Exod. Xiv. 
24, Jud. vii. 19, 1 Sam. xi. 11. Ps, Ixiii. 7. 
xc. 4.° cxix. 148. Lam. ii. 19. ἘΠῚ ap- 
pears pretty evident from Jud. vii. 19, 
compared with Lam. ii. 19. Exod. xiv. 24, 


* See Grek and Eng. Lexicon under φυλακη VI. |. 
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that, whatever the more modern Jews 
might do after their conquest by the Ro- 
mans (see Mat. xiv. 25. Mark vi. 48.), 
yet that the more ancient ones distin- 
guished their night into three watches. 
It is also plain from Lam. ii. 19. Psal. 
cxix. 148, that they had some. means of 
knowing the several nocturnal watches ; 
and as they had no clocks nor bells, and 
as it is certain from Ps, exxvii..1. Cant. 
iii. 3. v. 7, that in the Jewish cities there 
were watchmen (ta Nw) who went about 
in the night, it seems very natural: to 
suppose that these, somehow or other, 
gave notice of the different watches, but 
whether. by the voice only, or by drums 
or other instruments of music t, as still 
usual in some parts of the East, I pretend 
not to determine. .  — 
On Psal. cxix. 148, I add Dr. Horne’s ex- 
cellent Comment. ‘‘ David delighted in 
the holy. exercises of prayer and medi- 
tation ; therefore he prevented the dawn- 
ing of the morning, and was beforehand 
with the light itself; therefore bis eyes 
prevented the watches, that is, the last of 
those watches into which the night was 
by the Jews divided ; he needed not the 
watchman’s call, but was stirring before 
it could be given.” Ἀμμ 
IIL. To keep, observe. See inter ἃ]. Gen. 
xxvi. 5. Exod. xii. 17. xv. 26: Deut. 
xy. 12. Asa N. fem. mntwn A charge, 
somewhat to be kept or observed. Gen. 
>xxvi. 5. Ley. viii. 35, & al. 
IV. In Kal and Hiph. 700. observe, take 
heed, be cautious. Gen. xxiv. 6. Deut. 
xxxii. 46. Josh. vi. 17. xxiii. 11. 2 Sam. 
ek θὲ ἢ : 
V. To watch or observe insidiously, lie in 
wait for. Psal. lvi. 7. lxxi. 10. “Comp. 
Job xxiv. 15. 
VI. As a N. mase. plur. oy nw ‘The dregs, 
sediment, or lees of wine, which are pre- 
served at the bottom of the vessel, and 
‘« preserve the strength and flavour of the 
wine.” occ. Psal. Ιχχν. 9. Jer. xlviil. 11, 
Zeph. i. 12. So in Ps. LXX τρυγιας, 
Symmachus spuyia, Vulg. feces. Also, 
Wine kept on the lees. oce. Isa. xxv. 6, 
twice; where see Bp. Lowth’s Note. 
VII. As aN. ow A thorn or briar, which 
by its prickles is preserved from being 
plucked up or cropped. Isa. y. 6, & al. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7. 
VIII. Asa N. nw Some kind of very hard - 


+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. Ρ. 210. 
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stone. Itisrendered adamant and diamond, 
but Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr.on Jer. thinks 
it rather means a very hard kind of stone, 
called, agreeably to the Heb. name, Smz- 
ris, and serving for the engraving, polish- 
ing, and cutting of other hard stones and 
glasses ; so called from its durableness. 
occ.: Jer. xvii. 1, Ezek. iii. 9... Zech. 
vii. 12.. 

IX. As a N. fem. plur. ΠΥ. occ. Ec- 
cles. xii. 11, or 18, which may be thus 
translated, The words of the wise (are) 
as goads, i. e. to quicken, stimulate men 
to their duty, D»yi3 ΠΥ ΣΟῚ and lke 
the fences of plantations, i.e. to guard the 
plants and trees of righteousness ; the mas- 
ters of collections, or those who have made 
collections of such words or sayings, as 
Prov. xxv. 1, (LXX, of maga τῶν συνθε- 
parwv), have given forth or published 
(them) from one shepherd, namely God. See 
Gen. xlix. 24. Ps, xxiii. 1. 1xxx. i. The 
Heb. words in Eccles. my) nyinwn>) 
are rendered by the LXX καὶ ὡς ὡς ἡλοι 
τσεφυτεύμιενοι, and as nails planted, by.the 

~Vulg. et quasi clave in altum defixi, and 
as nails fixed deep, and by our English 
translators, and as nails fastened, as if 
they-all had read ΠΥ 91, which is in- 
deed the reading of twenty of Dr. Kenni- 


cott’s Codices ; and this sense might be} 


admitted if yi: agreed with ΠΥ 
in gender. But I observe that Bp. Lowth 
in his 25th Prelection (p. 486, edit. 
Gotting.) refers >»y103 to the preceding 
at, “Lhe words of the wise are like 
goads, and deeply infixed like nails ; they 
sharply stimulate the mind, penetrate 


deeply, and stick firmly.” And this senti- 


ment he very happily illustrates from 
Horace, Art. Poet. lin. 336, 


Quicquid pracipies esto brevis; ut citd dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. 


Short be the precept, which with ease is gain’d 
By docile minds, and faithfully retain’d. 
FRANCIS. 


On the latter part of Eccles. xii. 11. 
comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol. iy. 
p- 70, ἄς. ᾿ | : 
wow | 
I. To serve, minister unto. It occurs not as 
a V.in Heb. but in Chaldee, Dan. vii. 10. 
_ So Theodotion erziregyev, and Vulg. mi- 
nistrabant. The Chaldee Targums often 
_useit in this sense. See Castell. 
II. Asa N. wow The sun, that is, the solar 
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light, which is the great * minister in thiS 
system, which God causeth to rise on the 
evil and the good, which. bringeth forth 
the precious fruits of the earth, and from 
the heat whereof nothing is hid. See 
Mat. v. 45. Deut. xxxiii. 14. Psal. xix. 
6, 7. Job xxv. 3. Ecclus. xliii. 2. Baruch 
vi. 60. , 

That wow doth indeed signify the solar light, 
and not the solar orb, appears plainly 
from Deut. iv. 19. xxxiii. 14. Josh. x. 
12, 13. Exod. xvi. 21. 1 Sam. xi. 9. 
Jonah iv. 8. Ps. exxi. 8. Eccles. xi. 7 +. 
Hence wow is frequently joined with 
ny the lunar ight, but never with m2 
the lunar orb or disc. 

In Mal. iii. 20, or iv. 2, Christ is called wow 

ΠΡῚΝ the light of righteousness or justi- 
Jication arising, or rather spreading or dif- 
Jusing itself, with healing in its expan- 
sions ; not fire, but light, with its benign, 
healing, and enlivening influences, being 
the emblem of our Divine Redeemer, both 
in the Old and New T. See the texts 
cited under 253 II. p. 342, col. 2. Comp. 
Wisdom v. 6. 

Il. As a N. fem. plur. in Reg. *nwnw. 
oce. Isa. liv. 12. It is rendered in our 
English and other modern translations, 
windows, .through which, namely, the , 
solar light enters. But it should be ob- 
served with Vitringa, (whom see,) that 
the prophet is speaking of the church 
under the image, not of a palace, but of 
a city. Comp. Rev. xxi. 10, ἄς. Ac- 
cordingly. the LXX render the word by 
ἐπάλξεις, and Vulg. by propugnacula, 
bulwarks, i. e. works projecting for the 
defence of the gates; andas these bulwarks 
had slits or openings whence the defenders 
threw various missive weapons, they might 
have the name *nwnw from admitting the 
wou, q.d. lightsome towers s or else they 
might be so called from ministering, as it 
were, to tlie gates, according to Sense I. 

sow : 

I. In Kal. and Hiph. To hate, dislike, be 
averse from.. It is often opposed to ams 
to love. See inter al. Gen. xxiv. 60. 
XXvi. 27. xxix. 31. xxxyii. 4, δ: 2 Sam. 
ΧΗ, 15. xix. 7. Job xxxi. 29. Ps. lv.13. 
In Niph. To be hated. Prov. xiv. 17,20. 
So Eccles. viii. 1, 4 man’s wisdom maketh 
* See this illustrated by Mr. Hervey, towards the 

beginning of his Reflections on a Flower-Garden. 

+ The reader may find this point amply confirm- 

ed in Mr, Hutchinson's Moses’s Principia, part ii. 


p- 462, & seq. and proved with great clearness in 
Mr. Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 45, & seq. 
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his face to shine, maketh it look pleasant 
and agreeable; s2t yp 1) but he who is 
strong, i. 6. impudent, with his face, shall 
be hated. So UXX καὶ avasdys τρωσωπῳ 
aures μισηθήσεται. 

II. As aN. maw Sleep. occ. Ps. cxxvii. 2. 
See under pw I. 

ΠῚ. Chald. from Heb maw To change or be 

_ changed. Dan. vi. 17. So 2 K. xxv. 29, 
sw And changed, for which in Jer. lii.33, 
we have mw). Lam. iv. 1, How is the 
gold toyy become dim! (How) is the 
stamped gold 33 changed! But twenty- 
three of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices here 
read mw. 71Ὸ be diverse or different, 
Dan. vii. 23, 24, In Aph. To change. 

’ Dan. ii. 21. vi. 8, 15, or ix. 16. In Ith. 

- Lo be changed. occ. Dan. ii. 9. 

“aw | 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies T'o be cool, as a particular day, 
* frigida fuit dies.” Castell. Asa N.with 
a formative 8, 13t/s 4 lattice or latticed 
window (so the LXX, Complut. and Alex- 
and. and Theodotion in Jud. Aixrowrys, 
and Vulg. in Prov. Cancellos Lattices), 
perhaps thus named in Heb. from its use 
in cooling their chambers, for which pur- 
pose such windows are designed in the hot 
eastern countries to thisday. See under 
mp VIII. And Query, whether a2 
may not strictly denote one of the kiosks or 
bow-windows there noticed ; and whether 
the LXX Translation in Jud. by τοξικδ, 
from rogov a bow, does not mean this? 
oce. Jud. v. 28. Prov. vii. 6. 

τ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, 70 zterate, repeat, do again, or a 
second time. 1 Sam. xxvi. 8. 2 Sam. xx. 
10. 1 K. xviii. 34. In Niph. To δὲ re- 
peated, Gen. xli. 32. 

il. As aN. masc. 3, and piur. ἘΞ) 2), Two. 
Gen. i. 16. vi. 19. vii. 9, & al. freq. Fem. 
‘nw and myn (as if it were mniw, the 
2 being dropped before a servile h, as in 
ΤΣ, for nan, ἃ daughter, nn, for nan, to 

: gtoe, &e.) Two. Gen. iv. 19. v. 18, & al. 

. freq. Asan ordinary N. of Number "1 
Second, the other, of two. freq. occ. The 
word is first applied to the grand éteration 
of light at. the formation. Also, Second or 
next, in rank or succession. Eccles. iv. 15. 
Plur, tox Second, in order. occ. Num. 
ii. 16. Fem. mw Second, the other, of 
two. Gen. iy. 19. Exod. i. 15. Num.i.1, 

᾿ς & al. freq. Also, adverbially, Secondly, 
the second time, Gen. xxii. 15. xli. 5, & 
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al, freq. As a Ν, πη) Second in order, 
age, or dignity. See Gen. xli. 43. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 13. xxiii. 17. 2 K, xxiii. 4, xxv. 18, 
1 Chron. xv. 18. Ezra i. 10. The second 
(city), a part of Jerusalem so called. 2 Καὶ, 
xvil. 14. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22. Zeph. i. 10. 
Also, Double. Gen. xliii. 11, 14. Exod. 
xvi.5. Job ΧΙ, 10. Jer. xvi. 18. xvii, 18. 
Zech. ix. 12. Also, A duplicate, or copy 
of a writing, Deut. xvii. 18. 

II. As a N. fem, mw, in Reg. naw, plur. 
mw, and mw A year, the iteration, or 
repetition of the * solar light’s revolution 
over the whole face of the earth by its 
annual and diurnal motion and declina- 
tion ; or as Buxtorf, though not with such 
philosophical strictness, + “ The year 
is called M3 from zteration or repetition, 
because it is iterated by the sun’s return- 
ing to the same point whence he set out, 
and always revolves and returns upon it- 
self by its own path,’’ It is well observed 
by the learned Mr. Kennedy, Scripture 
Chronology, p. 37, that we cannot define 
73, as applied to the sum, without defi- 
ning at the same time the tropical year. 
Gen. i. 14. v. 3. Deut, xxxii. 7, & al. 
freq. 

IV. As aN. "ὦ, plur. cow (Isa. i, 18.) 
Double-dyed 3 so the LXX render it δι- 
mdev, Exod. xxv. 4; and Symmachus δι- 
ξαφον, and Vulg. bis tinctum, Exod. 
xxvilil. 8, & al. ἡ) is often joined with 
ny>in, being sometimes placed before it, 
as Exod. xxy. 4. xxxvi. 8, & al. and 
sometimes after it, as Lev. xiv. 4,6, 49, 
ἃ al. In the former case it may be ren- 
dered Worm-colour double-dyed, in the 
latter, Double-dyed of worm colour. 
(Comp. under y>n 11.) And these Heb. 
phrases, I think, shew that »3w cannot be 
(as Bate in Crit. Heb. suggests that it 
may) the name of the fish murex, thus 
called from its pointed or craggy form (see 
next Sense), and so signify muricatus mu- 
ricated, or dyed with the murex. 'The 
truth seems to be this, that as the murex 
and kermes were the principal dyes with 
which the ancient Israelites were ac- 
quainted, and both of them yielded a 
scarlet, crimson, or purple tinge, so ‘tu 
double, when spoken of a colour, means, 
* See Eccles. i. 4—6, under ἢν II. and Mr. 

Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy and Theology, 

p- 138, ἃ seq. edit. Edinburgh, 

+ “ Annus mw dicitur ab Iteratione: quod, sole ad 
punctum, unde digredi cwperat, redeunte, iteratur, 


et in se sua per vestigia semper volvatur, ct redeat.”” 
Buatorf. Lexic. ve : 
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_ of course, double-dyed of crimson or pur- 


ple. And that it was usual in later times 
to double-dip or -dye their purples is cer- 
tain from many passages in the Roman 
writers. Thus Horace, Carm. lib. ii, ode 


xvi. lin. 35, 


— Te bis Afro 
Murice tincte 
Vestiunt lane, 


Thy wools with Afric’s purple double-dyed. 

And again, Epod. xii. lin. 21, 
Muricibus Tyriis iterate vellera Jane. 
The wools with Tyrian purple double-dyed. 


And Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib, ix. cap, 16, 
mentions dibapha T'yria, called dibapha, 
says he, because it was twice dyed (bis 
tincta) at a great expense.”? See more in 





- Bochart, vol. iii, 624. In Gen. xxxviii. 


28, 30, "2 is used for a crimson or purple 
thread, or the like, just as xoxxivoy of the 
LXX, and coccinum of the Vulg. 


V. As a N. pw, plur. ow, 
1, A tooth, because. these are remarkably 


cast and renewed in men, and most other 
animals. Gen. xlix. 12. Exod. xxi. 24, 


2. The most eminent kind of tooth, ele- 


phant’s tooth,ivory ; so in Latin dens tooth 
is used for the elephant’s tooth. 1 K.x.18. 
Cant. v. 14, & al. ‘That elephants shed 
their teeth * is not only related for truth 
by Pliny, and from him adopted by suc- 
ceeding naturalists, but is also asserted by 
Smith, and corroborated with such argu- 
ments as one would think sufficient to 
confirm it. Atkins joined in the same opi- 
nion; but then he confines it to the young 
ones, believing that they change the old 


' for young teeth, like children, and some 


brute animals. To this may be added 
the testimony of the Negroes, from expe- 
rience, who never find but a single tooth 
at a time, and that frequently where no 
dead elephant or skeleton had ever been 


_ found.” Modern Universal Hist. vol. xvii. 


p. 171. But query? See Buffon, Hist. 
Nat. tom. ix, p. 266, 12mo, — 


Thezvory-house built by Ahab, 1 K. xxii. 39, 
and those mentioned Amos iii. 15, were 


probably se called from the great quan- 
tity of zvary used in ornamenting and in- 


_ laying the apartments ; just as the em- 


perour Nero’s palace mentioned by Swe- 


. tonius, in Nerone, cap. 31, was named 
ες aurea or golden, because lita auro overlaid 
- with gold. This method of ornamenting 
» ortelaying rooms was yery ancient among 


the Grecks.. Homer seems to mention it, 





Odyss, iv. lin, 72, 3, as employed in 
Menelaus’s palace at Lacedemon, 


XaAue τε oscomny, καὶ δωματα ἡχηεντα 
Χρυσου τ᾽, ἡλεέκτρου Te, καὶ apyupov, ἡ δ᾽ ἘΛΕΦΑΝ- 
ΤΟΣ, 


Above, beneath, around the palace shines 
The sumless treasure of exhausted mines; 
The spoils of elephants the roof inlay, 
And studded amber darts a golden ray. 
Port. 


And Bacchylides, cited by Atheneus, 
lib, ii, says, that ““ in theisland Ceos, one 
of the Cyclades, the great men’s houses 
χρυσῳ δ᾽ EAE@ANTI re μαρμαιρβσιν 
glister with gold and ivory.” Lucan, in 
his description of Cleopatra’s palace, 
Pharsal. lib. x. lin, 119, observes, that 
“ Ebur atria vestit, Ivory overlays the 
entrances.” And that the Romans some- 
times ornamented their apartments in 
like manner seems evident from Horace, 
Carm. lib. ii, ode xviii. lin, 1, 
Non ebur, neque aureum 
Med renidet in domo lacunar. 


Nor ivory, nor * golden roof 
Adorns my house-———-— 


And, no doubt, when Ovid. Metam. lib. 
ii. lin, 3, said of the palace of the Sun, 


Cujus ebur nitidum fastigia summa tegelat, 
Its lofty roof with shining iv’ry bright, 


his idea was taken from some ancient 
ῬΑ or temples. So in modern times 

ady M. W. Montague affirms, Letter 
xxxix. vol. ii. p, 146, that in the Haram 
of the fair Fatima at Constantinople, 
which she had seen, “ the winter apart- 
ment was wainscotted with inlaid work 
of mother-of-pearl, zvory of different co- 
lours, and olive-wood.”— 

Amos, ch. vi. 4, speaks of jw myn Sophas 
of (i.e. adorned or inlaid with) ivory. So 
in Homer, Odyss. xix. lin. ὅδ, ὃ, we read 
of xrugiyy—diwwryy ἘΛΈΦΑΝΤΙ καὶ xo- 
γύρῳ a couch wreathed with zvory and 
silver; and Odyss. xxiii. lin. 199, 200, 
of λεχος---δαιδαλλων χρυσῳ τε και ἀρ- 
γύρῳ 740° ἘΛΈΦΑΝΤΙ, yariegating a bed 
with gold, silver, and zvory.” 

3, A point or crag of a rock, resembling a 
tooth. occ. 1 Sam. xiy. 4, 5. Job xxxix. 
28. 

VI. In Kal and Hiph. To do over again, so 
to change, alter, | Sam, xxi, 13 (where 
* i.e. overlaid with sheet-gold, like Nero’s palace 


above mentioned ; for the Romans had not the art 
of gilding or covering with leaf-gold. 
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observe that 13 is remarkably used for 
maw? 3d pers. masc. sing. fut. in Kal, and 
that without any various reading noted 
in Dr. Kennicott’s Bible; comp. Psal. 
xxxiv. 1.) Job xiv. 20, (where perhaps 
there is an allusion to the facies Hippo- 
cratica, or Hippocratic face *, as physi- 
cians Call it, which is a certain symptom 
of approaching death). Jer. lii. 33. In 


Hith. To change, alter, or disguise oneself.| - 


occ. 1 K. xiv. 2. 

‘VIL. Chald. To be changed. Dan. iii. 27. 
In Hiph. or Aph. To change. Dan. vi. 8, 
15. Comp. under x3 IIT. 

VILL. It appears from 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 
2 Sam. xxi. 12, that the Philistines had a 
ΓΔ or Temple to jw, i.e. I apprehend, to 
the heavens under the attribute of the 
changer, renewer, or retterator, from their 
reiterating the years and seasons, and 
thereby producing, ripening, casting off, 
and consuming the flowers and fruits of 
the earth, and so renewing and changing 
the face thereof +. We may easily guess 
what the Philistines aimed at by fasten- 
ing the body of Saul to the wall of m2 
zw. Was it not in acknowledgement of 
the power of their God, to subdue the 
people of Jehovah, and to furn to cor- 
ruption and dust the body of their king ? 
yw ma does not appear to be the same as 
the temple of Dagon, as Bate by mis- 
take asserts. By 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, the 
Philistines fastened the body of Saul to 
the wall of Bethshan; but by 1 Chron. 
x. 10, they fastened his head (which they 
had cut off, 1 Sam. xxxi. 9.) in the tem- 

ple of Dagon. . 

LX. As a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 3 Urine. 

~ See under Root pw. 

yw I. To repeat over and over again. occ. 


Deut. vi. 7; where one of the Hexaplar ἢ 


versions renders it δευτερώσεις thou shalt 
repeat a second time. 

Il. As a Ν. fem. nw A by-word, some- 
what frequently repeated. occ. Deut. 
xxvill. 37. 1 K. ix. 7. 2 Chron. vii. 20, 
Jer, xxiv. 9. 

Hence Lat. sanna a scoff, &c. 

Ill. To whet, sharpen, which is performed 
by reiterated motion or friction. occ, 

’ Deut. xxxii. 41. So LXX wapotuvw, 
and Vulg. acuero. This word is, by a 


* See Hippocratis Aphorism. sect. viii. § 13, 14, 
and K.Solomon’s Portrait of Old Age, by Dr. Smith, 
p- 195, 6. 2d edit. i ᾿ 

+ See Hutchinson’s Trin, of Gent. p. 436, &c. and 
Holloway’s Originals, vol. i. p. 199. ; 
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beautiful metaphor, applied to a wicked 
tongue, Psal. Ixiv. 4. οχὶ. 4. Bate 
however in this last cited passage would 
rather render it vibrate, as it is certain a 
serpent does his tongue. As a Participle 
or participial N. paw Whetted, sharp. 
Proy. xxv. 18, & al. 

IV. In Hith. pnnwn To be affected with 

pain, as from a sharp weapon, To _féel 

acute pain. occ. Ps. Ixxiii. 21. 

DIw 
To gird up. So the LXX συνεσφιγξεν, 

and Vulg. accinctis. Once, 1 K. xviii. 
46. 

Hence perhaps Latin cinazt, cinctum, whence 
Eng. cincture, and in composition, sur- 
cingle. ' 

now : , 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
In Kal, 70 rob, plunder, pillage, diripere. 

Jud. ii. 14, 16. 1 Sam. xvii. 53. Hos. 
xiii. 15. In Niph. To be plundered. Zech. 
xiy. 2. As a N. ndwn and ποθ A 
plundering, spoil. 2 K. xxi. 14. Isa. xii. 
22, 24, & al. 

Der. French chasser, and Eng. chase. Qu? 

pow 

I. To split, cleave, rend, yet not so as to 
separate entirely. occ. Ley. i. 17. Jud. 
xiv. 6. 

II. This word is applied to those animals 
that are cloven-footed, i.e. whose hoof is 
not only divided into two parts or claws 
(see under 0° 11.}, but those two claws 
cleft from each other, without any con- 
necting membrane. In Kal, To cleave, 
inthis sense. As aN. pow 4 cleft. occ. 
Ley. xi. 3, 7, 26. Deut. xiv. 6, 7. 

III. To rend, cut off, or separate from one’s 
purpose. occ. 1 Sam, xxiv. 8. Vulg. con- 
fregit broke. 

Dw : ᾿ 

To cut or hew in pieces. So the Vulg. in 
frusta concidit. Once, 1 Sam. xv. 33. 

Der. Τὸ chip, chop. Qu? Comp. under a¥p. 

πῶ 

With ἃ radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To look, regard, turn, have respect. ΤῈ is 
used either absolutely, as 2 Sam. xxii. 42 ; 
or with the preposition 2, Exod. ν. 9. Ps. 
exix. 117; or dy, Isa. xvii. 7. xxxi. 1; 
or most commonly, with 5x following, 
Isa. xvii. 7, 8. Gen. iv. 4,5, in which 
last cited passage Theodotion interprets 
nyw by ἐνεπύρισεν set fire to, or sent fire 
upon, which, though not the strict mean- 
ing of the Heb. word, yet expresses the 
manner of God’s testifying of Abel's of 
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Jering (Heb. xi. 4.) to have been similar} masc. plur. Ἐν, and in Reg. ywyw 


to the miraculous attestation of his ac- 
ceptance on other great occasions. See 
Ley. ix. 24. 1 Chron. xxi. 26. 2 Chron. 
vii. 1, 3. 1 K. xviii. 38. Comp. Ps. xx. 
3, or 4. And from some early instances 
of this kind the Heathen seem to have 
derived their notion that when a sacrifice 
took fire spontaneously, it was a happy 
omen. See Virgil, Eclog. viii. lin. 105, 6; 
Georgic. iv. lin. 384—6; and Vitringa, 
Obs. Sacr. lib. iv. cap. 15, ὃ 2,3. To 
the passages he has produced, I add from 
Pausanias, in Atticis, concerning Seleu- 
cus, Σελεύκῳ yao ὃς ὥρματο ex Maxedo- 
ving σὺν ΣῊΝ ϑύοντι ev ἸΤελλὴ rw 
Ali, ra ξυλα emi τὰ Buys κειμενά wee- 
ξητο αὐτόματα τορος TO ἀγαλμᾶ, καὶ 
ἄνευ τσυρος ἡφθη.. When Seleucus, who 
accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
from Macedonia, was sacrificing at Pella 
to Jupiter, the wood advanced of its own 
accord towards the image, and was kin- 
dled without fire.”’ ; 

II. With Ὁ or dyn following, To turn away 
or from. Job vii. 19, xiv. 6. Isa. xxii. 4. 
In Hiph. 70 turn, turn away, as the eyes, 
Isa. vi. 10. xxxii. 3. Comp. Ps. xxxix. 14. 
And in Isa. vi. 10, observe that the yown, 
92295 and yw may be in the Indicative 
mood, and that Symmachus accordingly 
has Ὁ λαὸς ὅτος τὰ wra eCapuve, και 
τὸς οφθαλμδς αὐτῷ εἐμυσε, This people 
hath made their ears heavy, and hath 
closed their eyes. Comp. LXX, Mat. 
ΧΙ, 14, Acts xxviii. 26; and Randolph 
on the Prophecies, p. 29. 

II. In Hith. ynwn To turn oneself, or look 
about, as in terrour. Isa. xli. 10; where 
LXX @waayw wander, and Vulg. declines 
decline. Comp. Isa. xli. 23, (where Vi- 
tringa, ut dispiciamus that we may look 
about on every side. Comp. 'larg.) and 
below ywyw III. 

IV. ww To cry aloud, shout. See Root »w. 

V. As aN. pwn. Ezek. xvi. 4,. See Root 
pwn. ; 

VI. Chald. As a Ν, fem. 5yw, and emphat. 
snyw, An hour. Dan. iii. 6. iv. 16, or 
19, & al. 

νῶν 1. Τὸ turn this way and that, in play, 
to sport, play. Isa, xi. 8. Ixvi. 12 ; where 
Eng. Translat. excellently, be dandled. 

II. In Kal, To turn this way and that, or 

_ jump for joy. Ps..cxix, 70... Ina EHiphil 
sense, 70 cause to turn in this manner. 
Ps. xciv. 19. In Hith. pwynwa To turn 
oneself thus. Psal. cxix. 16, 47. AsaN. 


Delights. Prov. viii. 30, 31. Ps. exix. 24, 
& al. 
ΠῚ. In Hith. To turn oneself, or look this 
way and that, as in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. occ. Isa. xxix. 9. So the Vulg. 
nearly to this sense, fluctuate. Comp. 

above nyw IIT. 

wypur 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea seems to be 
either to oa or to rush forward ; for 
hence as a N. fem. in Reg. noyw 4 
stamping or rushing. LXX, éeuns a rush- 
ing. Once, Jer. xlvii. 3. 

Der. To shoot. Qu? Comp, under pw. 

byw 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea appears to 
be, Hollow, concave, or the like. 

I. As a N. byw The hollow of the hand, 

when shut. occ. Isa. χ]. 12. Plur. σι 

Handfuls, as much as may be contained 

in the hollow of the hand. occ. 1 Kings 

xx. 10. Ezek. xiii. 19; where: LXX 

δρακος, and Vulg. pugillum, a handful. 

II. Asa N. »ywn A hollow, narrow way. 
occ. Num. xxii. 24; where Vulg. an- 
gustils narrow passes. 

Ill. As a N. byw, plur. τη and 
toby, The name of an animal, proba- 
bly so called from his burrowing or mak- 
ing holes in the earth to hide hiniself or 
dwell in. occ. Jud. xv. 4. Neh. iy. -3. 
Psal. Ixiii. 11. Cant. ii. 15. Lam. y. 18. 
Ezek. xiii. 4. In all which texts the 
LXX render it by ἀλωπηξ the for, 80 
the Vulg. vulpes, and our Eng. Transla- 
tion, fox; and it must be owned that 
this seems a very proper appellation for 
that animal, from his burrowing. Thus 
Oppian, 


Καὶ mivuty veetes mumarors evs PwAreceorw. 
Cunning he dwells in burrows deep 





; 


And our blessed Saviour observes, Mat. 
viii. 20. Luke ix. 58, The foxes have 
holes. But still it is no easy. matter to 
determine whether the Heb. 5y»\u means 
the common fox, canis vulpes, or the jack- 
all, canis or vulpes aureus, the little east- 
ern fox, as Hasselquist* calls him. Comp. 
Cant. ii. 15. Several of the modern ori- 
ental names of the jackall, that is the 
Turkish Chical, and Persian Sciagal, Sciu- 
gal, Sciachal, or Schachal (whence French 
Chacal, and Eng. Jackall or Jackcall), 
from their resemblance to the Heb. γώ, 
favour the latter interpretation. And 


* Travels, p. 119. 





oyw 

- Delon*, in his Voyage, observes of the 
jackalls.on-the coast of Malabar, that 
«‘when they are wild, they hide them- 
selves in holes under the ground in the 
day-time, never keeping abroad but in 
the by μα in search of their prey.” And 
Hasselquist, Travels, p. 277, says, that in 
Palestine he saw many of the jackall’s 
caves and holes in the hedges round the 
gardens. The Heb. name 5yw therefore 
may suit the jackall as well as the foz. 
And Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 175, remarks 
that ‘as the jackalls are creatures by far 
the most common and familiar, as well as 
the most numerous, of those countries, 
several of them feeding often together, so 
we may well perceive the great possibility 
there was for Samson (Jud. xv. 4.) to 
take, or cause to be taken, three hun- 
dred of them. The fox, properly so call- 
ed, is rarely met with, neither is it gre- 
garious.” Thus the Doctor. But Has- 
selquist, whose evidence in the present 
case seems more to be depended on, in- 
forms us in his Travels, p. 184, that 
“* the fox, canis vulpes, is common in Pa- 
lestine, that they are very numerous in the 
stony country about Bethlehem (comp. 
p- 119), and sometimes make great ha- 
voc among the goats. There is also plenty 
of them near the convent of St. John in 
the desert, about vintage time ; for they 
destroy all the vines unless they are strictly 
watched.” He subjoins however concern- 
ing the jackall, canis aureus, that “ there 
are more of this species of fox to be met 
with than of the former, particularly 
about Jaffa, near Gaza, and in Galilee. 
I leave others,” says he, “" to determine 
which of these is the fox of Samson. It 
was certainly} one of these two ani- 
mals.” And so say I too. And that the 
byiw did likewise anciently abound in 
Palestine, we may be pretty certain from 


the number of places denominated from} 
Josh. | 


it. See 1 Sam. ix. 4. xiii. 17. 
xv. 28, xix. 3. 1 Chron. iv. 28. Neh. 
xi. 27. And however strange the histor 
of setting fire to corn by tying Srebronds 
to foxes’ tails may sound to us, yet we 
find such a practice mentioned in the 
* Cited by Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. xi. p. 191, 
12mo. Note; and by Brovke’s Natural Hist. vol. i. 
p- 223. 
+ In another place indeed, p.. 277, he says of the 
Jjackall, This is, past all doubt, the fox of Samson.” 


The good-natured critic, however, will remember} 


that Hasselquist’s is.a posthumous work, and will 
therefore overlook little slips-and inconsistencies. 
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38th fable of Aphthonius; and whet is 
more remarkable, Ovid, Fast. lib. iv. 
lin. 681, mentions a custom observed at 
Rome. every year about the middle of 
April, of turning out foxes into the circus 
with burning torches at their backs, 





missa junctis“ardentia tedis 
Terga ferunt vulpes οἷ 





which custom Bochart derives from this 
very exploit of Samson. I shall only 
add, in order to illustrate Psal. Ixiii. 11, 
that both foxes and jackalls will prey on 
human carcases, but the latter more re- 
markably. And for further satisfaction 
on the subject of these *>yu the reader 
will do well to consult Bochart, vol. ii. 
850, &c.; Michaelis, Recueil de Ques- 
tions, Qu. xxxviii.; and Mr. Merrick’s 
learned and entertaining Annotation on 
Ps, 1xiii. 11. aw 

To incline, recline. It occurs not however 
as a V. in Kal, but, 

I. In Niph. To be inclined or reclined, to 
lean, recline, rest. Gen. xviii: 4. x 

II. With ὃν following, To lean, rely upon, 

- both in a bodily and mental sense. Jud. 
xvi. 26. 2 Sam. i. 6. 2 Καὶ. vii. 2. 2 Chron. 
xvi. 7, 8, & al. In this view it is-once 
followed by 2, Isa. 1. 10. With ds fol- 
lowing, it denotes, To incline or lean to. 
Prov. iii. 5. As Ns. fiwin, and-fem. 
Miywn, and in Reg. npn, A staff, prop, 
support. Exod. xxi. 19. Isa. iti. 1, where 
Vitringa, ** every prop both greater and 
less—baculum et bacillum.” freq. occ. 

IIT. To le on, as a brook on the border of 
a country. occ. Num. xxi. 15. So the 
LXX πρόσκειται. 

yyw | 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, To seize, hurry away, madden, 
as love does the heart. See Castell. As 
a N. mase. plur. py Ecstatic, hurry- 
ing, or maddening thoughts. oec. Job 
iv. 13. xx. 2. In the former text “ Aquila 
renders it σαραλλάγεις, abalienationes, 
a state of mind wherein a man loseth the 
possession of himself ;’’ in the latter it de- 
notes “ a multitude of agitating thoughts.” 

| See Schultens and Scott. 

pu 

To stand erect or upright. Hence Eng. 

To shore up, a shore, and perhaps to 

soar. 

To stand erect, upright, or on end, as the 

hair in-astonishment or horrour, Ezek. 


L. 

















δι}. 
᾿ xxvii. 35, ἽΝ yw had their hai* stand 
onend. (To this purpose Montanus hor- 
ripilaverunt crine.) So Ezek. xxxii. 10. 
Comp. Job iv. 15. This effect of asto- 
nishment or horrour is often observed by 
the poets. Thus Virgil, Ain. ii. lin. 774, 
and iii. lin. 48, 


Obstupui, steteruntque come———— 
Again, Ain. iv. lin. 280, and xii. lin. 868, 
Arrecteque horrore come 
So Ovid, Metam. lib. iii. lin. 100, 
ἘΣΒΈΣΤ Ἢ ΠΊΕ come terrore rigebant. 
_ —Fast. lib. i. lin. 97, 


Obstupui, seusique metu riguisse capillos. 


Comp. under tp ΠῚ. But I know not 
of any poet, ancient or modern, who has 
described this symptom of horrour so par- 
ticularly and strongly as our Shakespeare, 
where the royal ghost says to Hamlet, 


But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

Ι could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, : ᾿ 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 








Ham tet, acti, scene 3. 


~ Hence . 

II. In Kal, Transitively and Intransitively, 
To fear, be afraid, horrere. Deut. xxxii. 
17. Jer. ii. 12. 

ΠῚ. As a N. "yw The hair of the head. 
Num. vi. 5, 18. Jud. xvi. 22, & al. The 
pile or down of the body. Lev. xiii. 3, 4, 
ἃς ἃ]. freq. Prov. xxiii. 7, Because as \pw 
hair ἦγ one’s frame (body or stomach) so 
ishe. To this purpose the LXX, ‘Oy τρο- 
Tov yao εἰ Tis xaramio τριχα,--- ΕῸΥ in 
like manner as if one swallowed hair. The 
reader will readily perceive how well 
this interpretation suits the context. Isa. 
vii. 20, yan wy Hair of the feet, ie. 
the pubes. Comp. under mad I. Fem. 
myw Hair, down. 1 Sam. xiv. 45. Job 
iv. 15. Asa N. nyw Hairy, rough with 
hair, hirsutus. Gen. xxvii. 11. Dan, 
viii. 21. Fem. plur. myw The same. 
Gen. xxvii. 23. Mase. plur. o»yw ap- 
plied to figs, which, when corrupt, are 
often heary, or covered with a mould re- 
sembling ἕω» vinnewed. Jer. xxix. 17. 

IV. As aN. oyw, fem, in Reg. myyw, A 
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‘he- or she-goat, from their shaggy huir, 


4. ἃ. a rough, hairy one. So the Greek 
reayos a he-goat, is from τραχυς rough, 
on account of the roughness of his hair, 
and the Latin hircus a he-goat, from hir- 
tus rough. This word is frequently fol- 
lowed by tony of the goats, as in Gen. 
xxxvii. 31. Lev. iv. 28. v. 6. xvi. 5, 7, 
& al. freq. Comp. Dan. viii. 21. And 
in the same sense of a he-goat I would 
understand Wyw in Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiy. 14 ; 
in which latter text Aguila and Symma- 
chus render it by rpixswy, and Vulg. by 
pilosus a hairy one. The qualities men- 
tioned in the texts just cited eminently 
agree to he-goats, which are remarkable 
for calling to one another, for their skip- 
ping motion, and also for delighting to 
browze on the os ieee 
springing up among ruina uildings. 
Thus Ds Chandler: Travels in Asia Mi- 
nor, p. 150, describing the ruins: of the 
temple of Apollo Didymeus, observes, 
that “at evening a large flock of goats 
returning to the fold, their bells tinkling, 
spread over the heap, climbing to browze 
on the shrubs and trees growing between 
the huge stones.” The poets fail not to 
present us with the like image: 





Globose and huge 
Grey-mould’ring temples swell, and wide o’er- 
cast 
The solitary landscape, hills and woods 
And boundless wilds ; while their vine-mantled 
brows 
The pendent goats unveil, regardless they 
Of hourly peril, though the clefted domes 
Tremble to ev’ry wind.— 
Dysr’s Ruins of Rome, lin. 32, &c. 


So Abbé de Lisle, in his Poem entitled 
Les Jardins, describing the same ruins of 
Rome, 


Voyez rire ces champs au laboureur rendus, 


Sur ces combles tremblans ces chevreaux suspen- 
dus *, 


I shall not trouble the reader with the non- 


sense of the Rabbins and their followers, 
who will have it that these to»»yw in Isa. 
were devils, who, they say, used to ap- 
pear in ahairy form, But if Dy, mms, 
&c. in these texts, be the names of some 
kind of animals, so must to*»yw be like- 
wise. It is not, however, improbable 
that the Christians borrowed their goat- 
like pictures of the devil with a tail, horns, 
and cloven feet, from the heathenish re- 
presentations of Pan the Terrible. See 


* Cited in Maty’s Review for June 178%, p. 399. 


“Ἵν 


Comp. Sense IX. . 

V. As aN. fem. Myw, plur. on yw Bar- 
ley, from its rough, bristly beard. So its 
Latin name hordeum is from horreo to 
stand on end, as the hair. See Martinii 
Lexic. Etymol. in Hordeum. Exod. ix. 31. 
Ley. xxvii. 16, & al. freq. So Gen. 
xxvi. 12, Isaac sowed and received in the 
same year ἘΞ τ * a hundred fold 
of barley. So LXX exaroseverey κρι- 
θην. Barley being less productive than 
wheat, this increase was the more extra- 
ordinary. : 

In 1 K. iv. 28, barley is mentioned as food 
for horses, and so it is by Homer, Il. v. 
lin. 196; 1]. vi. lin. 506, & al. And in 
the East horses are still fed with barley. 
Thus Hasselquist, Travels, p. 129, ob- 
serves, that, in the plain of Jericho, ‘‘ the 
Arabians had sown barley for their horses.” 
Comp. under 73}. 

VI. As a N. yw A pate, from its erect po- 

sition, Gen. xix. 1, & al. freq. The Tar- 

gum on Proy. xxiv. 7, though I appre- 
hend it misinterprets that passage, may 
yet serve to illustrate and confirm the 

reason here given of the name Pw, 784 

hon xo ΒΡ Because as a gate is erect. 

—Hence as a N. tpi and iw A porter, 

keeper of a gate or door. 2 Chron. xxxi, 14. 

2 K. vii. 10. Neh. xi. 19. 

Among the Israelites the gate of the city 

was the forum or place of public con- 

course. Proy. i. 21. [viii. 3.] There was 
the court of judicature held for trying all 
causes, and deciding all affairs.. Deut. 

xxv. 7. Ruth iy. 1, 9. [2 Sam. xv. 2. 

2 Chron. xviii. 9. Lam. v..14.] Psal. 

exxvil, 5. Prov. xxii. 22. xxiv. 7. xxxi. 23. 

Amos v.15. There also was the market, 

where corn and provision was sold. 2 K. 

vii. 1, 18.” Taylor's Concordance. And 

nearly the same observations might, I 

suppose, be extended to the other ancient 

nations of the East. See Gen. xxxiy. 

20, 24. Job ν. 4. xxix. 7. xxxi. 21. Esth. 

ii. 19. iii. 3. v. 9, 13. Dan. ii. 49. Com- 

pare Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 

524, ἄς. and Shaw's Travels, p.253. To 

which I add, that the square tower which 

is the 

Alhambra or red palace of the Moorish 

kings in Grenada, “ from its being the 

place where justice was summarily ad- 
ministered, was styled the Gate of Judge- 

* See Wetstein on Mat. xiii. 8, and Niebuhr De- 

scription de Arabie, p. 133, &e. 


4 
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Spence’s Polymetis, dialog. xvi. p.255.| 


resent principal entrance to the ἢ 


“RD 

ment.” Annual Register, 1779. Antiqui- 

ties, p. 124. 

VII. As Ns. Syw, and fem. mhyw A rough, 
or horrible, storm or tempest. occ. Tob 
ix. 17. Isa. xxviii. 2. Nah. i. 8. Hence 
as a V. in Kal, 70 hurl or hurry away, 
as with a storm or tempest. occ. Job 
xxvii. 21. Ps. lviii. 10; where twenty-six 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices read 1nyo». 
Comp. Jer. ii. 12. In Niph. Zo de tem- 
pestuous. occ. Ps.1.3. In Hith. To make 
oneself, or be, like a tempest, to assault as 
a tempest. occ. Dan. xi. 40. 

VIII. As a N. masc. plur. ΨΩ Hasty 
showers. So. the LXX ομξρος, and Vulg. 
imber. occ. Deut. xxxii. 2; where the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and twenty-four 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew Codices read 
yyw. ' 

Hence Eng. shower. | 

IX. As a N. masc. plur. Oyw, DOI, 
and tyyu, Certain idols, representing 
the power of the heavens in storms, tem- 
pests, rains. Most probably they were in 
the form of wild goats, or of other rough, 
shaggy animals. occ. Lev. xvii. 7. 2 K. 
xxii. 8. 2 Chron. xi. 15. That such 
representative animals were worshipped 
in Egypt, whence the Israelites and Je- 
roboam derived this species of idolatry, 
the learned reader may see proved at 
large from the testimony of ancient wri- 
ters, by Bochart, vol. ii. 641, & seq. And 
that this species of idolatry was very an- 
cient among the Egyptians appears from 
Exod. viii. 26, compared with Gen. 
xlvi. 34. xliii. 32; in which last passage 
the words, For that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians, are thus paraphrased in 
the Chaldee Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uziel, Because it is not right with the 
Egyptians to eat with the Jews, because 
the Jews eat the beasts which the Egyp- 
tians worship. Comp. Senses IIL, LV. 

‘yw occurs not a V. but as Ns. fem. 

τ» Horrible wickedness, suchas makes 
one shudder, and one’s hair stand on end. 
occ. Jer. v. 30. xxiii. 14. ΠΥ The 
same. oce. Jer. xviii. 13. Hw The 
same. occ. Hos. vi. 10. Comp. Ecclus. 
xxvii. 14. 

w 

In Kal, To cover; overwhelm, as with a tem- 

pest or darkness. occ. Job ix. 17, Ts 

yw Poywa Who will overwhelm me 
with a tempest. Psal, exxxix. 11, Surely 
the darkness 1x01 will cover me; thus 

Symmachus επισκεπάσει will hide, and 














; 
᾿ 


eta 


Spay 


‘another Hexaplar version καλυψει will 
cover, and so Jerome operient. This lat- 
ter text, compared with the context, ap- 
pears to me to fix the trre meaning of 
the Verb, and therefore, according to the 

_ common reading, I am obliged to under- 
stand it in the same sense in the only re- 
maining passage where it occurs, namely 
Gen. iii. 15, which in this view will con- 
tain an allusion to that outer darkness to 


~ which Satan should finally be condemned,| 


_as well as to that darkness of death and 
the grave to which the mortal part of the 
promised seed should be redtced, when 

the power of darkness (Luke xxii. 53.) 

Should prevail against him. The LXX 
render the sentence, Avlss ce Tycyret κε- 
φάλην, και σὺ τηρήσεις avla wWregvay He 
shall keep, observe, watch, thy head, and 
thou shalt keep, or &¢. his heel. I am 
not clear what they meant. See Le Clerc’s 

- Note on the text *, ὁ 
WEY occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. y>°Ew A species of ser- 
pent, probably so called from its con- 
cealing itself in the sand, or holes of a 
road, and infesting travellers. occ. Gen. 
xlix. 17, Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way, aynw by the path, that biteth the 
horse’s heels, so that his rider falleth back- 
ward, The Vulg. renders the word by 
cerastes the horned serpent,and Nicander, 
in his Theriacwy, lin. 262, remarkably 
describes this species as lurking in the 

᾿ς sand or wheel-tracks by the path: 


ev δ᾽ ἀμαθοισιν 
‘ p 
Ἡ xa ἁρματρόχιησι wopa ς θοὸν. 





The Arabs call a species of serpent Sip- 
phon or Supphon, which may be the same 
as the Heb, }bw. See more in Bochart, 
vol. iii. p. 416, &c. and in Michaelis, 
Recueil de Questions, Qu. Ixi. 

naw ΤῊΣ, 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 1. 

To clash; crush, or break by impulse. 

1. In Niph. To be éroken or craggy. occ. 


* One of Dr. Kennicott's MSS. in Geni iii. 15, 
reads ἼΞΨ" and wawn without the Ὑ in the 2d order, 
_as if the Root were mby, and these readings would 
well agree with the Vulg. conteret (whence our 
‘Eng. Translation shall bruise), and likewise with the 
apostle’s cuvrpnver Rom. xvi. 20. So the Venetian 


MS. lately published by Ammon, wAnge:, and wAngers| 


shall smite. The Complut. LXX has τειρησει, and 
τειρήσεις, But these words are not Greek. In short 
“IT suspeet that the Jews have been tampering both 
-with the Hebrew and Greck of this important pro- 
phecy. ὁ 
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ρὲ 

Isa. xiii. 2, MDW A A craggy mountain 

(so, Montanus, Montem preruptum), a 

mountain broken into rugged inequali- 

ties, at the deluge namely. Comp. under 

bpa XIII. As a participial N. ‘sw d 

high, craggy place. occ. Num. xxiii, 3. 

_ Mase. plur. Saw Cragey or rugged emi- 

nences, Jer. iii. 2. xiv. 6. (where LXX 
varn woody cliffs, and Vulg. rupes rocks) 
& al. rH The same. occ. Isa. xli. 18. 
(where LXX ὀρέων mountains) xlix. 9. 
Jer; 11.221. | 

II. In Kal, Intransitively, It is spoken of 
the bones of a person emaciated. occ. 
Job xxxiii. 21, And his bones (which) they 
did not see, \2W are craggy, Eng. Trans- 
lat. stick out. - Τὸ this sense the Vulg. 

Et ossa, quae tecta fuerant, nudabuntur, 
And his bones, which had been covered, 
shall be made bare. 

Ill. As a N. fem. plur. nipw. occ. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 29; where Ipa maw ‘ is used for 
some sort of provisions, and translated 
cheese of kine, but perhaps was flesh of 
kine, or beef, prepared in such a manner 
as we call poited, by beating and bruising.” 
Thus Bate, in the Appendix to his En- 
quiry into the Similiiudes, p. 258. And 
his conjecture is confirmed by observing 
that the eastern people in modern times 
prepared potted flesh for food on a march 
or journey. Thus Busbequius (Epist. iil. 
Lezat. Turcic. p. 173, edit. Elzevir), 
speaking of the Turkish soldiers going on 
an expedition into Persia, says, ““ Some 
of them filled a leathern bag (siccate et 
in pollinem redacte carnis bubule) with 
beef dried, and reduced to a kind of meal, 
which they use with great advantage, as 
affording a strong nourishment.” And 
Dr. Shaw, Preface to Travels, p. x1. 
mentions potted flesh as part of the pro- 
visions carried with him in his journey 
through the Arabian deserts. 

IV. As a N. fem. haw, in Reg. nay, plur. 
minaw, and ninaw. 

1. The lip, so called, from squeezing or break- 
ing the air into distinct articulations in 
speaking. Ps. xxii. 8. xxxiv. 14. Prov. 
iv. 24, Cant. iv. 3, & al. freq. 
tornaw 21.4 word or talk of the lips,i. 6. 
mere talk. 2 K. xviii. 20. Isa. xxxvi. 5. 
Prov. xiv. 23. 
cna ts A man of lips, i.e. a vain 
prater. Job xi. 2. 
Hence chap, chaps. Ὁ ἢ 

And because the lp is one of the chief or - 

gans or instruments of speaking, hence 

a 


ΓΞΦ 


2. Speech, language. Isa. xxxiti: 19. Ezek. 
iii. 5,.6. Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. Comp. 
1 Cor. xiv. 21, 22. 

3. Speech, talk. Job xii. 20. Prov. vii. 21. 
ΧΗ. 19. xvii. 4, Lam. iii. 62. Comp. Ps. 
xii. 3,5, And thus I apprehend the word 
is used in thosé controverted passages, 
Gen. xi. 1,6, 7,9; and that the meaning 
of the former part of this chapter in brief 
is this; that mankind in general yasm 55 
(Comp. Gen. vi. 12. 1 K. x. 24.) were 
unanimous in their speech or talk, and 
appeared so in their sentiments, intentions, 
or designs* (probably because united 
under one political government), and 
coming to the delightful plain of Shinar, 
they intended all to settle there, instead 
of spreading themselves into the unknown 
countries of the earth, and to this pur- 
pose encouraged one another to buzld a 
city, and a high tower or temple +, to pre- 
vent their separation, /est, say they, we 
be scattered abroad over the face of the 
whole earth, but that God miraculously 
interposed, and confounded or frustrated 
this wicked and rebellious scheme, which 
was inconsistent with his will (comp. Gen. 
x. 25. Deut. xxxii. 8. Acts xvii. 26.), 
and thereby dispersed them over the face 
of the whole earth. Comp. under Hwy IL. 

4. Religious confession or sentiment, in par- 
ticular. Ps. Ixxxi. 6; where, as 1 Bate 
hath justly observed, God is the speaker, 
and therefore the words must. be ren- 
dered, I heard (not, a language I under- 
stood not, but) a religious confession I 
acknowledged, or approved, not. So ὃ Isa. 
xix. 18. Hos, xiv. 3. Zeph. iii. 9. Comp. 
Isa. vi. 5. 

5. The edge, border, margin of any thing, as 
the lips are of the mouth;—of the sea, 
Gen. xxii. 17;—of a river, Gen. xli. 3; 
—of a curtain, Exod. xxvi. 4;—of a 
* Since writing the above, I am glad to find the 

“interpretation here proposed confirmed by the 

learned Vitringa, Observationes Sacre, lib. i. cap. 

ix. whom see. 

‘+ it is very probable that this tower was originally 
destined to idolatrous worship (see Targum Jerusa- 
lem, and of Jonath, Ben Uziel on Gen. xi. 4.), to 
which it is well known that it served in after ages. 
Hence its top was to be ovyswa carried up far into 
the heavens. Comp. Deut. i. 28. ix. 1. [1 was re- 
paired and beautified by Nebuchadnezzar, and called 
the temple of Bel or Belus. See Prideaua’s Con- 
nect. vol. i. pt. i. -book ii. an. 570. 

Ὁ Appendix to Enquiry into the Similitudes, page 
266, 7. Comp. Crit. Heb. p. 683, col. 1. 

δ See Vitringa’s Comment. on the place, and the 


learned Bishop Newton’s Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies, vol. i. p. 370, 
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arment, Exod. xxviii. 32;—of a vessel, 
9 Chron. iv.2;—of a table, Ezek. x1:43; 
—of a country, Jud. vii. 22.. So Ezek. 
xxxvi.3, Ye are come up pwd naw ἘΦ on 
the edge of the tongue, or as we should 
say in English, ye are at the tongue’s end, 
i. e. ye are become a by-word. wit 

V. Asa N. fem. 7ows, in Reg. ΠΕ, 

quiver to hold arrows, so called from the 
arrows dashing against it or against each 
other, according to that of Homer, 1]. i. 
lin. 45,46, cited under pw: III. which see. 


αμφερεφεω τε DAPETPHN, 
ἘΚΛΑΓΈΛΝ δ᾽ ag’ οἵς οἱ ex” wuwy χωομενοιο---αὶ 





So perhaps our Eng. name a@ quiver is 
from its quivering or shaking |]. Job 
xxxix, 23, & al. 

VI. As Ns. maw and nits A dunghill. 
See under naw. ee 

naw 

I. To depress, humble, subject. So the LXX 
ταπεινώσει shalt humble, and to this pur- 
pose the Targum ἜΣΣΩ shall subject, 
reduce to a servile condition. occ. Isa. iii. 
17. Asa N. nawn Depression, oppres- 
sion..occ, Isa. v. 7. : 

iI. As a N. ππξβι, in Reg. nnaw, A woman 
of a servile condition, a maid-servant, a 

and-maid. Gen. xii. 16. xvi. 1, 2, & 
al. freq. eee 

III. As a N. fem. natn, in Reg. nnbttn, 
plur. mnawn, A family, household, so de- 
nominated from being subject to, or under 
the authority of the master of the family. 
So in Latin familia a family is from fa- 
mulus a servant; see under ny. Deut. 

xxix. 17, or 18. Lev. xxy. 47. Ps. xxii. 28, 
& al. freq. It is applied to the different 
species of beasts, reptiles, and birds, Gen. 
viii. 19 ;—to different finds of punish- 
ments, Jer. xv. 3. ets 

paw 

“1 denotes at large all regulation and dis- 
posal, omnem ordinationem et discretio- 
nem,” says Cocceius. Comp. ndtv. 

In Kal, To judge, discern, determine, order, 
regulate, direct. Gen. xvi. 5. Ley. xix. 15. 
Jud. iii. 10. 1 Sam. viii. 20, & al. freq. 
In Niph. To be judged. Ps. ix. 20. Also, 
To contend in judgment, set oneself to be 
judged, to plead. Prov. xxix. 9, Isa. 
xlili. 16. Jix.4, Ezek. xx. 35, 36. Comp. 
1 Sam. xii. 7, where Vulg. judicio con- 
tendam I will contend in gudgment. As 
Ns. naw 4 judge. Gen. xviii. 25. Jud. 
ii. 18, & al. freq. Dw or Dw Judgment, 


|| See Junius’s Etymol. Anglican. in Quiver, 





; 
δ 
᾿ 
i 
ἢ 
ἢ 














᾿:}-- Ju 
punishment. 2 Chron. χχ. 2. Ezek. xxiii. 10. 
Exod. vi. 6. vii. 4. θυ Judgment. “ It 
hath a very extensive signification, in- 
cluding all distinction, regulation, order- 
ing, right, custom.” Cocceius. Comp. 
Bishop Lowth on Isa. xlii. 1. freq. occ. 
From this Root the Suffetes, or rather Su- 
Jetes, who were the supreme magistrates 
among the T'yrians, Carthaginians, and 
some other nations, and in some measure 
answered to the Israelitish moron w or 

_ Judges, had their name*. 

Ὡς ἡ To shift (in old Eng.), to assign. 

aw 

I, In Kal, Zo pour out, shed, applied to 
liquids, Gen. ix. 6. Exod. iv. 9, & al. 
freq.—to things dry, 1 K. xiii. 5. Ezek. 
xxvi. 8; and metaphorically to the heart, 
Ps. Ixii. 9;—to the soul or affections, 
1 Sam. i. 15;—to meditation, Ps. exlii.3 ; 
—to contempt, Ps. cvii. 40;—to anger, 
Lam. iv. 11. In Niph. To be poured out. 
1K. xiii. 3. Lam. ii. 11. Ps. xxii. 15. 
in Hith. Janwh To pour out oneself, or 
be poured out. Lam. ii. 12. iv. 1. “As 
Ns. Jaw A pouring out. occ. Lev. iv. 12. 
Fem. m2nw An éffusion, a slipping or 
sliding, applied to the steps. occ. Ps. 
xxiii. 2; where the Keri, and at least six 
of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices have 125, 
the LXX render it ἐξεχύθη, and Vulg. 
effusi sunt, were effused. 

Hl. As ἃ N. fem. 420w A man’s privy mem- 
ber, from its functions, *‘ wrinam et semen 
effundens, guasé fusorium dices.” Leigh. 
occ. Deut. xxiii. 1. So Vulg. Veretro. 

Saw 

I. In Kal, To humble oneself, be humbled, 
brought low. Isa. ii. 9, 11, 12, 17. xl. 4. 
ἃς al. freq. In Hiph. To humble, bring 
down, bring or make low. Isa. xxv. 11. 
12. xxvi. 5, & al. freq. As a N. daw 
Low, below, deep, humble. Ley. xiii. 20. 
2 Sam. vi. 22. Ezek. xvii. 24, & al. freq. 
As a N. fem. plur. mbpw Lownesses, 
remissness, hanging down, as of the hands, 
occ. Eccles. x. 6. Comp. Isa. xxv. 3. 
Heb. xii. 12. os 

il. AsaN. fem. n>aw A low plain country, 
as opposed toa mountainous one. Deut. 
i. 7. Josh. ix. 1, & al. So Holland, The 
Low-countries, or Netherlands, havethese 
English names, as also their French one, 
Pais Bas, from their low (flat) situation. 


*See Prideaux’s Connect. vol. i. an. 573; Bo- 
chart, vol. i. p. 472, 3; Universal History, vol. xvii. 
p- 254; Vossius, Etymol. Latin. in Sures; and Vi- 
tringa in Isa. vol, i. p. 670. 
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Der. Perhaps the Latin Sepelio, sepulchrum, 
sepultura, whence Eng. Sepulchre, se- 
pulture. 

ΕΣ 

Occurs i as a V. but asa N. apd wh 
upper lip, or hair growing there, the 
κε ποθ ieee So the LXX in 
2 Sam. xix. 24, Musaxa. occ. Lev. xiii. 
45. 2 Sam. xix. 24. Ezek. xxiv. 17, 22. 
Mica iii, 7. 

pw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but plainly 
appears to be nearly related to ,2D cover 
in, and to ΒΨ Ade; as 25w to 29D and 
to a0¥. 

I. As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. *39w Hiding 
places or hidden treasures. So the Vulg. 
renders the two words 2) 10 »25w by the- 
sauros absconditos. occ. Deut. xxxili. 19. 

Il. As a N. 8 A kind of unclean animal, 
baie so called from hiding itself in 

oles or clefts of the rocks. occ. Ley. xi. 
5. Deut. xiv. 7. Ps. civ. 18. Prov. xxx. 
26. It is in Lev. and Deut. joined with 
nan the hare, and mentioned as a ru- 
minant animal. 

In the second edition of this work I followed 
Bochart’s interpretation of jaw by the 
Jerboa, i. e. the mus jaculus or jumping 
mouse; but am now inclined to embrace 
Dr. Shaw's opinion, that it signifies the 
Daman Israel, or Israel’s Lamb, ““ an 
animal, says he (Travels, p. 348.), of 
Mount Libanus, though common in 
other parts of this country [namely Sy- 
ria and Palestine]. It is a harmless 
creature, of the same size and quality as 
the rabbit, and with the like incurvating 
posture, and disposition of the fore-teeth. 
But it is of a browner colour, with 
smaller eyes, and a head more pointed, 
like the marmot's.—As its usual residence 
and refuge is in the holes and clefts of the 
rocks, we have so far a more presumptive 
proof that this creature may be the Sa- 
phan of the Scriptures, than the Jerboa ;” 
which latter he says, p. 177, he had 
never seen burrow among the rocks, but 
either in a stiff loamy earth, or else—in 
the loose sand of the Sahara, especially 
where it is supported by the spreading 
roots of spartum, spurge-laurel, or other 
the like plants.” 

Mr. Bruce likewise opposes the Jerboa’s 
(of which he has given a curious print, 
and a particular description in his ‘Tra- 
vels, vol. v. p. 121.) being the jaw of 
the Scriptures, and thus sums up his ob- 

3A2 
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YD 
servatious on this subject, ἢ. 127. “ΕΗ 
is the character ef the Saphan given in 
Scripture, that he is gregarious, that he 
lives in houses made in the rock, that 
‘he is distinguished for his feebleness, 

which he supplies with his wisdom ἢ : 
none of these characteristics agree with 
the Jerboa; and therefore, though he 
chews the cud in common with some 
others, and was in great plenty in Judea, 
so as to be known to Solomon, yet he 
cannot be the Saphan of the Scripture.” 
And in a following section Mr. Bruce 
contends that this is no other than what 
is called in Arabia and Syria Jsrael’'s sheep 
{the Daman Tsraelot .Shaw] and in 
Amhara Ashkoko, of which animal also 
he has given a print, p. 139, and a 
minute description, and thus applies to 
him, p. 144, the characters just men- 
tioned. ‘‘ He is above all other animals 
so much attached to the rock, that I 
never once saw him on the ground, and 
from among large stones in the mouth 
of caves, where is his constant reszdence ; 
he is gregarious, and lives in: families. 
He is in Judea, Palestine, and Arabia, 
-and consequently must have been familiar 
to Solomon.—Prov. xxx. 24, 26, very 
obviously fix the ashkoko to be the saphan, 
for the weakness here mentioned seems 
to allude to his feet, and how inadequate 
these are to dig holes in the rock, where 
yet, however, he lodges. These are 
perfectly round; very pulpy or fleshy, 
so, liable to be excoriated or hurt, and of 
a soft fleshy substance. Notwithstanding 
which they buildhouses in the veryhardest 
rocks, more inaccessible than those of the 
rabbit, and in which thev abide in greater 
safety, not by exertion of strength, for 
they have it not, but are truly, as Solo- 
mon says, ὦ feeble folk, but by their 
own sagacity and judgment, and there- 
fore are justly described as wise. Lastly, 
what leaves the thing without doubt is, 
that some of the Arabs, particularly Da- 
mir, say, that the -saphan has no. tail; 
that it is less than a cat and -lives in 
houses, that is, not houses with-men, 
as there are few of these in the country 
where the saphan is; but that he duads 
houses, or nests of straw, as Solomon has 
said of. him, in contradistinction to the 
rabbit, and rat, and. those other animals 


that burrow in'the ground, who cannot} ~ 


* See Prov, xxx. 24, 26; and Ps, civ. 18, in Heb. 
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be ‘said to build houses, a8 is expressly 


said of him.’ Thus Mr. Bruee; and 
for further satisfaction [refer the reader 
to his account of the jerboa, and ashkoko. 


‘Tadd, that Jerome, in his Epistle to Su- 


nia and Freiela cited by Bochart, says the 
torsaw are a kind of “ animal not larger 


than a hedge-hog, resembling: a ‘mouse 


and a bear;” (the latter, I suppose, in 
the clumsiness of its feet) whence in 
Palestine it is called acxromus, q. ἃ. the 
bear-mouse; and that * there is great 
abundance of this genus in those coun- 
tries, and that they are always wont to 
dwell-in the caverns of the rocks, and 
caves’ of the earth.” This description 
well agrees with Mr. Bruce's account of 
the ashkoko, And as this animal bears a 
very considerable resemblance to the rab- 
bit, with which Spain anciently abounded, 
it is not improbable, but the Phenicians 
might, from yaw, call that country M5Y, 
whence are derived its Greek, Latin, and 
more modern’ names ;° and according] 

on the reverse of a medal of the empe- 


τ rour Adrian (given by + Scheuchzer, tab. 


cexxxv.) Spain is represented as a woman 
sitting .on the ground: with.a rabbat 
squatting on her robe. 


paw δ᾽ 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 


Ι. 


II. Affluence, abundance, of other things. - 


signifies, To flow together, be abundant, 
(** afiluxit, abundayit.” Castell.) and in 
Syriac, To overwhelm, overflow ; accord- 
ingly Aquila has given the idea of the 
word, Deut. xxxiii. 19, by rendering it 
σλημμυραὰ tnundalion; and so the Vulg. 
in Isa.-lx. 6. Ezek. xxvi. 10, inundatio. 
Comp. paw. 

As a N. fem. in Reg. nyhw An inunda- 
tion or deluge, of waters. occ. Job. xxii. 11. 
xxxviii. 34. Comp. vate Deut. xxxiii. 19. 


occ. 2 Καὶ. ix. 17. Isa. lx. 6:. Ezek. xxvi. 10. 


pau renin. 
I, In Kal and Hiph.: To clap, strike, or 


smite together, as the hands, and that 
whether in contempt and insult.. occ. 
Job xxvii. 23; where twenty-seven .of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Codices. now read pad, 
as three more .did. originally. LXX 
xeoryeet.—or in applause. occ. Isa. ii. 6, 


- where seven of. Dr. Kennicott's Codices 


read \ppor.* Comp. Root pap. As a 
N. paw A clapping of the hands in deri- 


+ See also Addison on Medals, dialogue ii. series 


iii, fig. 6. 
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sion, an exploding. occ. Job xxxvi. 18. 

_ Comp. under no ILI. 

Il. To suffice, as the Verb signifies both in 
Chaldee and Syriac (see Castell), and as 
we may well suppose the Syrian Benha- 
dad would apply it. occ. 1 K. xx. 10. 

“pw 


It occurs not as a V. in Heb. (see below 
εὐ Chald. sense V.) but the idea is seemly, 
. goodly, clegant, beautiful, or the like. 
d, As a N. bw Seemliness, beauty; so 
_ LXX, καλλος. occ. Gen. xlix. 21, Taw 
_ “wx Branches of beauty. Comp. Dan. iv. 
9, 18, or 12, 21, and under dx XVII. 
Also, Goodly, fair, as an inheritance. 
ἈΞ occ, Pg. xvi.-6. 
dl. As a N. fein. sw is applied to the 
_ serenity and beautiful appearance of the 
- heavens after a storm, Στερεωμα xada- 
εἰ ριοτῆτος, Ecclus. xliii. 1. occ. Job xxvi. 
13, By his wind the heavens mEw (be- 
come) a serenity or serene; when in 
τ Wirgil’s language, Ain, i. lin. 147, © 


Collectasque fugat nubes, solemque reducit. 
. See Scott on the text, and comp. below 


Np, » 
111. As a N. Sw and yw, plur. naw A 


trumpet, from its goodly, majestic, chear-|, 


ing sound. Exod. xix. 16. Lev. xxv. 9. 
᾿ς Josh. vi. 3, & al. freq. On Jud. vii. 16, 
. &e. see Niebuhr, Description de lV Arabie, 


p. 263; and Harmer’s Observations,|: 


ἀν γος iv..p. 237. 

IV. As a N. with a formative 8, ἼΩΝ A 
handsome piece, of flesh namely. occ. 
2 Sam. vi. 19. 4 Chron. xvi. 38. The 

- LXX render it in Sam. by exyagiryy a 

roast, a piece of roasted or broiled flesh, 
the Vulg. assaturam carnis bubulz a roast 

. Of beef, and. in Chron. partem asse car- 
nis bubule a piece of roasted beef: 

Y. Chald. To be good, seemly, right. occ. 
Dan. iii. 32, or iv..2, 24, or 27. vi. 1, or 2. 
As a participial N. yaw Goodly, fair, 

ες beautiful, as the brancli.s of a tree, occ. 

. Dan. iv. 9, 18, or 12, 21. 

naw Occurs not as a V. inthis reduplicate 
form, but as a N. Ww 4 grand tent or 

~~ wavilion. occ. Jer. ΧΙ]. 10. 

“piaw Chald. As a N. emphat. snptpw 

- The clear morning-light or morning. occ. 

. Dan. vi. 19. Comp. above Sense Il. The 

ει Chaldee Targums use the word in the 
same sense in Job iii. 4, for the Heb. 

. M7); in Isa. lvili. 8, for ὙΠ ; in Isa. 

Ὡς Isii}, for fa 
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rpw 


naw 

In general, To put or set in order, to dispose. 
Comp. way. 

I. To set or put on, as a pot on the fire- 
ranges for boiling. occ. 2 K. iv. 38. 
Ezek. xxiv. 3. 

Ul. Asa N.masce. plur. naw Fire-ranges, 
rows of stones on which the caldrons or 
pots were placed for boiling, somewhat 
like, I suppose, but of a more durable 
structure, than those which Niebuhr, 
Voyage, tom.i. p. 188, says are used by 
the wandering Arabs. “ Their fire-place 
is soon constructed ; they only set their 
pots wpon several separate stones (sur des 

. pierres detachées), or over a hole digged 
in the earth.” occ. Ps. lxviii. 14; where 
lying among these denotes the most ab- 
ject slavery ; for this seems to have been 
the place of rest. allotted to the vilest 
slaves. So old Laertes, grieving for the 
loss of his son, is described in- Homer, 
Odyss. xi. lin. 189—190, as in the winter 
sleeping where the slaves did, in the ashes 
near the fire : 





ὅθι Awmeg evs οἰκῳ 
Ey xom, ayy: τσυρος 





Comp. Odyss. vii. lin. 153,154, 160, and 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p.55. As 
to Ezek. xl. 43, the: meaning of ἘΠ 
in that text is very dubious, the Vulg. 
Translation of it by labia dips, meaning 
I suppose borders or edges, seems as pro- 
bable as any. Comp. maw LV. ὃ. 
ΠῚ, To dispose,-place. oce. Ps. xxii. 16. 
IV. To dispose, ordain. occ. Isa. xxvi. 12. 
V. As aN. mase. plur. ΠΕ The regu- 
lar divisions in a stall or stable, i. e. the 
bars or boards which divide it into distinct 
standings.oce. Gen. xlix.14. Also, Sheep- 
folds, or pens for sheep. ace. Jud. v. 16. 
Vi. -As aN. mows, plur. mnaws 4 dung- 
hill, a heap of dung or ordure. ‘The Heb. 
is a name of decency, like the Eng. Lay- 
stall. 1 Sam. ii. 8. Ps. exiii. 7. Lam. 
iv.5; all which passages seem to refer to 
the stocks of cow-dung and other offal 
stuff, which the easterns for want of wood 
were obliged to lay up for fuel. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. Ρ. 294. 
One of the gates of Jerusalem was called 
mipwsit νι. occ. Neh. ii, 13. iii, 14. 
xii. 31. iii. 13 ; in which last’cited text 
the common printed editions have nawn, 
but the true reading seems to be MaWs, 
as six of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices give it. 
Vil. As a N. fem. in Reg. naw, plur 
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trnaw, and minaw 4 lip. See under 
mew IV. 

yw See yw among the Pluriliterals. 

Fyur 

Occurs not as ἃ V, but as a N. νὴ Little, 
small, or short. Once Isa. liv. 8; where 
the LXX pixew a little, Vulg. momento 
a moment, 

pw 

I. In Kal, To move, run, or push forwards, 
as locusts. occ. Joel ii. 9. Asa N. pwn 
A motion, running or pushing forwards. 
occ, Isa. xxxiii. 4. (Comp. below ppw I. 
and pwpw) Also, One who runs about. 
occ. Gen, xv. 2, ma pw par And the 
son of him who runs about my house, and 
so superintends it (thus Theodotion ὁ υἷος 
τὸ ET: τῆς οἰκιῶς 8), i.e. of my house- 
steward (so Vulg. filius procuratoris do- 
mus Mez), NIT ptt namely this Dam- 
masec (thus LXX gros Δαμασκος, and 
Vulg. iste Damascus), ny δ (in two 
words, comp. under 29m) is my help, 
“or hope and dependence, i.e. for an 
heir, as it follows.” Bate’s Note on 
his New and Literal Translation, where 
see more. 

Il, As a N. pw A sack or large bag made 
of coarse hair (comp. Rev. vi. 12.) or 
the like, into and out of which things dry, 
as corn, &c. are moved, shot, or made to 
run. Gen. xlii. 25, 27, 35. Also, Sack- 
cloth. Gen. xxxvii. 34, & al. freq. 

Hence Greek Eaxxos, Lat. saccus, Eng. sack ; 
a word which, as hath been often observed, 
has from the Hebrew passed into many 
other, particularly the north-western, 
languages. Menander, cited by Porphyry 
De Abstin. lib. iv. cap. 15, takes notice of 
the Syrians observing the ancient custom 
of wearing sackcloth in times of religious 
humiliation : 

mapaderymo τοὺς Σύρους Aake—— 

eT SAKKION ελαβον, εἰς Y ὁδὸν 

Exobicay αὐτοι ἐπὶ κόπρου, Hat THY ΝΈΟΥ 

Ἐξιλασαντο tov ταπεινωσαι σφοδρα. 


They then wear sackcloth, and besmear’d with filth 
Sit by the public road, in humblest guise, 
Thus placating the dread Atergatis. 
And it appears from Plutarch De Su- 
perstit. tom. ii. p. 168. D. edit. Xylandr. 
that the same was sometimes practised 
among the Greeks: Efw κάθηται SAK- 
KION eywy, x. 7.A. ‘The superstitious 
man sits out of doors wearing sackcloth, 
or sordid rags, and often rolls himself 
naked in the dirt——Comp. under y I. 
lil. As a N. pw A street, where men, &c. 
pass, or push forward. occ. Prov. vii. 8. 











Eccles. xii. 5. Cant. iii. 2. The word 

is metaphorically applied, Eccles. xii. 4, 

in a collective sense,to “‘ those open ways 

or passages in the body of man, which 

the matter of nourishment passeth along 
without lett or molestation.) See King 
Solomon’s Portrait of Old Age, &e. by’ 
Dr. Smith, p. 108, 3d edit. 


IV. As a N. pw The leg of a ‘man, or 


fore-leg of an animal, which is eminently 
formed for, and is a principal organ of 
their motion or pushing forward. Exod. 
xxix. 22. Deut. xxviii. 35. Jud. xv. 8. 
Prov. xxvi. 7. Cant. v. 15. Isa. xlvii. 2. 


In Jud. xv.8, Samson smote the Philistines 


1 dy piu, literally, leg upon thigh, with 
a great slaughter, i. 6. either after they 
were fallen upon their knees, in such 
a manner that their legs touched their 
thighs, or, rather, so as to bring them 
to the ground, and make their legs touch 
their thighs. 


In 1 Sam. ix. 24, Samuel reserves for Saul 


rbym pwn the shoulder, and what was 
upon it (so LXX according to the Alex- 
andrian and Complutensian με Ὁ τὴν 
κωλέαν καὶ τὸ em aurys), as a delicacy 
namely, for him whom God had ap- 
pointed king. Thus Abdolmelich, th 
Arabian Chaliph, proposes as a treat for 
his friend, a leg or a shoulder of a suckin 
lamb well roasted, and covered over wit. 
butter and milk. See more in Mr. Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 319, ἃς, 


V. It expresses eager desire or appetite, To 


run towardsin affection, to desire eagerly, 
appetere. It occurs not in this sense as 
a V. in the simple form (comp. below 
ppw II.), but hence as a N. fem. in Reg. 
npiwn Eager desire. occ. Gen, iii. 16. iv. 
7. Cant. vii. 10. 


ppw 1. To run or rush forwards violently. 


oce. Isa. xxxiii. 4. 


II. To desire earnestly, have eager appetite. 


occ. Ps. cyii. 9. Prov. xxviii. 15. Isa. 
xxix. 8. 


pwpw In Hith. pwpnwn To run or push 


forward violently, repeatedly, or in great 
numbers. occ. Nah. il. 5. 


Spur ͵ 
I. In Kal, To wake, watch. Ps. cii. 8. 


exxvii. 1. Jer. xxxi. 28, & al. In Niph. 
To wake, be watchful, wakeful. occ. 
Lam. i. 14. tpw3 He is awake, or hath 
watched, over my transgressions. So the 
LXX εγρηγονηθη ἐπὶ τὰ ἀσεξήματα μ8. 
Comp. Jer. vy. 6. Dan. ix. 14. Job 
xxi. 32, ρῶν wri dvi Ht ad tumu- 











τ tum vigilat aliquis, vigilatur.”  Cocceius, 
rightly ; and they (indefinitely, French 
on) watch over his tomb, i.e. to keep it 
clean and nice with plants *, flowers, and 
verdure, as it follows in the text, and 
as is still the custom in the East. So 
᾿ Sandys, Travels, fol. p.56, says, that “the 
Turks of a second condition are buried 
in their gardens in sepulchres—set with 
varieties of flowers according to the cus- 
- tom of the Pythagoreans and universal 
wishes of Ethnism (Jwvenal, sat. vii. lin. 
. 207, 8.), they being as they thought 
‘sensible of burden, and delighted with 
. savours or with the honour therein done 
them.” And Hasselgnist, Travels, p. 28, 
speaking of Smyrna, “ The burying- 
places of the Turks are handsome and 
agreeable, which is owing chiefly to the 
many fine plants that grow in them, and 
which they carefilly place over the dead: 
‘cypresses of remarkable height and an 
innumerable quantity of rosemary were 
the plants chiefly found here. The latter 
were now in full blossom, and afforded a 
delicious odour, ἃς. Comp. 2 K. xxi. 


_18, 20. John xix. 41; Arnald on Ec-}| 


clus. xlvi. 12; Complete Syst. of Geog. 
- vol. ii. p. 306, col. ii. and Harmer’s 
ες Observations, vol. iii. p. 443. 
il. As a Ν, τρί The almond tree, “ que 
‘prima inter arbores evigilat, because this 
. tree, before all others, first waketh and 
riseth from its winter repose : + it flowers 
in the month of January, and by March 
brings its fruit to maturity [that is, in 
the hot southern countries]. The, for- 
wardness of this fruit-bearing tree is in- 
timated unto us by the vision of Jeremy ; 
for the word of the Lord came unto him, 
saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou? And 
I said, I see a rod pw of an almond tree. 
Then said the Lord unto me,thouhast well 


* This ancient custom still prevails in North 

Wales; see a most interesting account of it in 
Evans’s Tour through North Wales, p. 17, &c, 
ἢ Thus Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xvi. cap. 25, Floret 
prima omnium amygdala mense Januario, Martio 
vero pomum maturaf. So Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 144, 
says, that in Barbary the almond, the most early 
bearer, flowers in January, and gives its fruit in 
the beginning of April. Russel, Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 13, speaks of the almond tree (néar 
Aleppo), when latest, being in blossom before the 
middle of February ;” Hasselquist, Travels, p. 25, 6, 
gays that on February the twelfth, “ the almond tree 
flowered round Smyrna on bare boughs ;” and Dr. 
Chandler, speaking of Smyrna, “ Early in February 
the almond tree blossomed.” Travels in Asia Minor, 
Ρ. 79. 
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. He 
seen, for dy ΝΣ apr Iam hastening?’ + 
or rather J am waking or watching over, 
or on account of, my word to fulfil it. So 
the LXX, ἐγρηγόρα ἐγὼ eri—and Vulg. 
vigilabo ego super—oce. Jer. i. 11. Ec- 
cles. xii. 5., Also, The almond frutt. oce. 

Gen, xliii. 10. Num. xvii. 8. Hence as 

a Participle Huph. masc. plur. Opwo 

Made like almonds, almond-shaped. oce. 

Exod. xxv. 33, 34. xxxvii. 19; 20. 

[Ὁ is probable from Num. xvii.6—8, that the 
chiefs of the tribes bore each an almond 
rod as emblematical of their vigtlance ; 
and Aaron’s dead almond rod, that blos- 
somed and bore fruit, was a very proper 
emblem of him who first rose from the 
dead. And as the Light appears first to 
affect the same symbolical tree,it was with 
great propriety that the bowls of the gold- 
en candlesticks were shaped like almonds. 

πρῶ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

In general, 70 irrigate, wet, moisten with 
water or other liquor. 

I. In Hiph, To irrigate, wet, moisten, water, 
as the earth, Gen. ii. 6; comp. ch. xiii. 
10—the mountains, Ps. civ. 13.—a gar- 
den. Gen. ii. 10.—a wood. Eccles.ii.6. In 
Niph. To be watered. occ. Amos viii. 8, 
mpwa and watered as (by) the river of 
Egypt, i. 6. overflowed with enemies and 
calamities as. the Nile overflows Egypt. 
But observe that the Keri, the Complu- 
tensian edition, and twelve of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s MSS. now read, as four more’ did 
originally, ΠΡῸΣ) sink down. Comp. ch. 
ix. 5.“ The rising and falling of the 
ground with a wave-like motion, and its 
leaving its proper place and bounds on 
occasion of an earthquake, are justly and 
beautifully compared to the swelling, the 
overflowing, and the subsiding of the 
Nile.” Bishop Newcome. 

II. In Hiph. To be wet, moist, as the vats with 
wine and oil. occ. Joel ii. 24. iii. or iv. 13. 

ΠῚ. To moisten, as marrow doth the bones 
of a healthy well-fed person. oce. Job xxi. 
24. As a participial N. ypu Such moist- 
ening or moisture. occ. Prov. iii. 8. Comp. 
under next sense. 

[V. In Kal and Hiph. To give drink. to, 

cause or let to drink, whether men or ani- 

mals, as Gen. xix. 32. xxi. 19. xxiv. 14, 

§ 18, 46. xxix. 3, 7. Num. v. 24. xx. 8. 


t King Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, by Dr. 
Smith, p. 142. Comp. Amos viii. 1, 2, in Heb. 

§ See this passage agreeably illustrated in Nie 
buhr, Voyage, tom. il. $32, ὃ. ' 
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Esth. i. 7, & al. freq. Asa N. femsnpw, 
plur. mnpw 4 drinking- or watering- 
trough. oce. Gen. xxiv. 20. xxx. 38. As a 
Participial N. pw (formed as > from 
now), Drink. occ. Ps. cii. 10. Hos. ni 5. 

. Asa N. mase. pwn, plur. m»pwo One 
who furnisheth or provideth drink, a but- 
ler, cup-bearer. Gen. xl. 1, 2, & al freq. 

From this Root, no doubt, are derived the 
names of the SAKEAI yueca: Sakean 
days, and of SAKAJA, idolatrous drunken 
feasts of the Babylonians and Persians. 
See Selden De Diis Syris, syntag. ii. 
cap. 13, and Glassiz Philologia Sacra, 
lib. iv. tract. til, observ. xiii. p. 1334. 
edit. Lips. 1748. 

ppw Lo drench with moisture, to water 
- plenteously. occ, Ps. Ixv. 10; where 

XX εἐμεθυσας and Vulg. inebriasti, 
thou hast inebriated, Symmachus woricess 
thou shalt water, and Jerome irriga ir- 

> ‘nigate, water. Fens 

Der. Lat. Succus, juice, whence Eng. suc- 
culent, succulence; perhaps Lat. sugo, 

© Eng. to suck. Also, to soak, and shuchish, 

. a word used in some parts of England 
for wet, moist, 

Ὁρῶ 

In Kal and Hiph. 700 be quiet, at quiet, or 
rest. Josh. xi. 23. Ruth iii. 18. Job iii. 13. 
Isa. vii. 4. In Hiph. 70 quiet, make quiet. 
Ps, xciv. 13. Prov. xv. 18. As aN. 
wopw Rest, quietness. 1 Chron. xxii. 9. 

Der, Squat. 

bpur 

I. In Kal, To weigh. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Job 
xxi. 6. Isa. xl. 12. In Niph. Zo-be 
weighed. Job vi. 2. Ezra vili. 33. As 
a N. pwn Weight. Gen. xxiv. 22. & al. 

. freq. For 2 Sam. xii. 30, see under 
too V. Job xxviii. 25,—when he consti- 
tuted the weight:of the spirit or gross air, 
and so regulated what is called the press- 

- ure of the atmosphere,—a regulation of 
the utmost importance to men and ani- 

. mals. See Jones's Physiological Dis- 

_ quisitions, p. 232. 

II. Asa N. fem. nbpwn A weight used to 
estimate perpendicularity, a plummet. 
oce. 2 K. xxi. 13. Isa. xxviii. 17. 

III. In Kal, To weigh money, pay it by 
weight, appendere. Gen, xxiii. 16. Jer. 
xxxiil. 9, 10. In Niph. To be thus 
weighed or payed. Job xxyiii. 15. 
Comp. Gen. xliti. 20. ““ This practice 
of weighing money, says Mons. Volney, 
is customary and general in Syria, in 
Egypt, and in all Turkey. No piece, 


23 pw. 
however light, is refused: the tradesman 
takes out his money-weights (¢rebuchet) 
and values it. It is the same as in the 
time of Abraham, when he bought his 
burying-ground.” Voyage en Syrie, tom. 
‘ii. p. 389. net 
IV. Asa N. bpw A Shekel, The weight, 
by way of eminence, or the standard 
weight among the Israelites, to which all 
‘their other weights were reduced, as they 
are in England to our pound, a word de- 
rived in like manner from the Latin 
pendo to weigh. The Jewish shekel was, 
according to Bp, Cumberland, equal to 
nine pennyweights and three grains, 
troy, i. 6. to the Roman, or (nearly) to 
our avoir-dupois half-ounce. In money 
the Bishop reckons the shekel of silver to 
be equal to 2s. 43d. But Michaelis, 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 367, esti- 
mates the weight of the sheked at no more 
than one gros 202 grains, or 922 grains 
Paris weight; and its value in silver 
according to his estimation of the silver, 
talent given under 133 3. (of which the 
shekel is the 3000th part), will amount 
to little more than eleven pence English. 
The weight of Absalom’s hair, mentioned 
2 Sam. xiv. 26, will, according to Mz- 
chaelis’s account, be little more than two 
Paris pounds, instead of 63 pounds ayoir- 
dupois, as others have reckoned it. And 
the weight of Goliath’s armour, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 5, 7, will be proportionally re- 
duced. hese! 
The shehel of the sanctuary, mentioned Exod. 


dent from Exod. xxx. 13, compared with 
Ezek. xly. 9, 12; from which passages 
it is evident they were both equaltotwenty 
gerahs; and besides, all estimations are 
expressly ordered, Ley. xxvii. 25, to be 
made according to the shekel of the sanc- 
tuary, containing twenty gerahs. The 
reason of the appellation, shekel of the 
sanctuary, was, because the standard of 
this, as of all other weights and measures, 
was kept zn the sanctuary, according to 
1 Chron. xxiii. 29; as with us in the 
exchequer. . sta 
V. To ponder, weigh'mentally. It occurs 


cipial N. pw A ponderer, considerer. 
oce. Isa. xxiii. 18; where LXX οἱ 
συμξελευοόνῖες the counsellors. 

Der. Old Eng. To skill, to be of weight 
or importance, @ scale for weighing, 





xxx. 13, & al. was not different in weight _ 
from the common or civil shekel, as is evi- 


not asa V.in this sense, but as a parti- 





᾿ 
[ 
i 


a a ee ὠδὶς 


Dpw ” : 
Occurs not as a V. but as a N. τῆδϑο, plur. 





a 





tcarnpw Sycamore or Sycamine-Tees and 
—Fruit. 1 Kings x. 27. Amos vii. 14. 
Fem. niopw’ Sycamore-trees. occ. Ps. 
_Ixxviii. 47. .The LXX and Theodotion 
render the word by Zuxaptvor, Aguila and 
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liii. 8. In Niph. Intransitively, To: be 
turned, so to look. See Jud. ν. 28. 2 Sam. 
vi. 16, 2 K. ix. 30, Cant. vi. 9. It is 
applied to a mountain, as βλέπειν in 
Greek, and look in Eng. Num. xxi. 20. 
(where LXX BaAerov). xxiii, 28. Comp. 
Jer. vi. 1. and see Greek and Eng. Lexi- 


Symmachus by Συκαμοροι a species of| con under BAerw VIL.. 


trees, “‘called the Egyptian fig-tree. Its 


II. Asa N. Apw, plur. OrDpw,, A window 


Greek name Συκαμορος is composed οἵ] to look out at. So Aquila in 1 K. yii,4, 


συχὸς (sycos) a fig-tree, and μόρος (moros) 
a mulberry-tree. It partakes of the na- 
ture of each of these trees ; of the mul- 
berry-tree in its leaves, and of the fig- 
tree in its fruit, which is pretty like a 


- fig in its shape and bigness. This fruit 


grows neither in clusters, nor at the 
end of the branches, but sticking to the 
trunk of the tree. Its taste is. pretty 


᾿ς thuch like a wild fig.”. .Calmet’s Dic- 


tionary in Sycamore. Comp. under 043, 
and see Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra, on 


1K.) x. 27, and tab. ceeelxiv. Shaw's 


Travels, p.435; Harmer’s Observations, 


on Isavix. 9: . 


: vol. ii. p. 309, &c,.;. and Bishop Lowth 


pp ᾿ 
I. In Kal, Τὸ sink, subside, as. fire. occ. 


amobarerras. 1K. vi. 4, CDP rndN 

tons Openings or apertures, i.e. im the 

_ walls, for windows which shut. This text 

shows the difference between ΠΟ and 
᾿ It occurs also 1 K. vii. 4, ὃ. 

Ill. AsaN. m\pwn The frontispiece. or lintel 
(so Aquila Ὕπερθυρον, and Vulg. Super- 
liminare) of a door, thus called as being 

_the most conspicuous part belonging to it. 
oce. Exod. xii. 7, 22,235 where sprin- 
kling the blood of the paschal lamb on the 
two side-posts, and on the upper door- 
posts, was, as Bate has justly remarked, 
“ἐ making. ostentation of the blood of 
Christ, and g/orying in it as the salvation 
of the house.” . 

Der. Greek Σκεπτόμαι to look, whence’ 
σχόπος, and Eng. skeptic, skeptical, skepti- 


Num. xi. 2.. To this. purpose the LXX} | cism, scope, and from the compounds επι- 


EXxOTATE. 


Ti. In Kal, To sink, be sunk, as in water. 


σκεπτομαι, ἐπισκοπος, ἐπισχοπη, &c. Lat. 
episcopus, Eng. episcopal, episcopacy, * bi- 


occ. Jer. li. 64; or, as the water itself.| shop, French evégue, &c. See also the 
occ. Amos ix. 6. Comp. Amos viii. 8,| Derivatives under Aw, which perhaps 


under mpw I. In Hiph. 70 cause to sink, 


should rather be referred to this Heb. 


as in water. occ. Job xl. 20, or xli. 1,| Root. Let the reader judge. 
Thou canst drag Leviathan with a fish-\ypw 


hook, δ.» ypwn bana and his tongue\ To abominate, abhor, detest, as unclean and 


with a chord (which) thou sinkest, or let- 


filthy. Lev. xi. Ll, 13. Ps. xxii. 25. 


test down. Also, 70 cause to subside, and| Also, To make abominable οὐ filthy, to 
so make clear, as water that had been| pollute. Lev. xi. 43. xx. 286. As aN. 


fouled or muddied. occ. Ezek. xxxii, 14 ; 


ypw and pipw, An abomination, abomi- 


where LXX ἡσυχάσει shall be quiet,| nable thing. Lev. yii. 21. xi, 10, 41, 42, 


and Targum wm pts I will make quiet, 


43. These last three texts shew that the 


and Vulg. purissimam reddam J will| term ypw is peculiarly applied by Moses 
make very pure. So, as a N. Ypwn| to reptiles, which it likewise seems to 
rendered Deep, but seems rather to mean| denote_in Isa. Ixvi. 17, where see Vi- 
clearness, or what is clear. occ. Ezek.| tringa, and comp. Ezek. viii. 10, - 


xxxiv. 18. 


Der. Gothic sigquan, Saxon yencan, and 


Eng. sink. | 


Apu : 
IL In Kal, Intransitively, To look, tet ty. doubtedly derived from the Greek Ἐπίσκοπος, or 


* It may not be amiss to remark, for the sake 
both of the ‘friends and enemies of etymological 
enquiries, that the French Evéque,and Eng. Bishop, 
have not one letter the same, though both un- 


ἐκ | Lat. Episcopus. And to this observation may I be 
wards, or front an object. Though it ἀρὰν ᾽ 


may sometimes imply seeing, yet it does 


permitted to add. another etymology, than which, 
at first sight, nothing can appear more, whimsical 


not strictly express it; so it is joined and absurd?, I mean that of the Eng, strange and 


with 87° he saw. Gen. xix. 28, xxvi. 8. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 20. In Hiph., The same. 


stranger, from the Greek preposition Ex, out, from. 
Thos however runs the pedigree: Ex, ἐξ, Lat. ex, 


ἣ i y extra, extraneus. Old French estrange, estrangcr 
Deut. xxvi. 15. 2 K. ix. 32, Ps, xiv, 2. ur ¥ 


(now étrange, étranger), Eng. strange, stranger. 





wpe 

ypw is particularly applied to the heathen 

idols, | K.xi.5,7. 2 K. xxiii. 13, & al. freq. 
sp 

In Kal, To lie, speak, act, or deal falsely. 
Gen. xxi. 23. Ley. xix. 11. Ps. xliv. 18, 
& al freq. In Hiph. To deceive. occ. 
Isa. 11. 16, yy ΠΡΟ Deceiving 
with (their) eyes, which the Targum 
explains by py ~p2000 having their 
eyes tinged with stibium; and Bishop 
Lowth renders, ‘falsely setting off 
their eyes with paint.” The LXX how- 
ever interpret the words by ev γευμαᾶσιν 
oplarwwy, and Vulg. by nutibus ocu- 
lorum, with winks or leers of the eyes; 
which our Translation well expresses 
with wanton looks, the ‘* oculorum mo- 
bilis petulantia” of Petronius Arbiter. 
And to this latter exposition I own 

~ myself most inclined. Comp. Ecclus. 
xxvi. 9, and Arnald there. As a N. 
pw A lie, a false or deceitful word 
‘or thing. Exod. v. 9. xx. 16. Ps. xxxiii. 
17. Prov. xxxi. 30. Isa, xliv. 20, & al. 
freq. 

npw See under πρῶ IV. 

WU 

I. To regulate, direct, rule. So LXX Agyw. 

κε 066, Jud. ix. 22. (comp. ver. 6.) Proy. 

viii. 16. Isa. xxxii. 1. This root in sense 
as well as in sound bears a resemblance 
to Ww? to be or make straight, and to mw 
to have power, strength; and in some 
particular instances it may be difficult 
to determine whether a word belongs to 
one or to another of these Roots, but 
still the notions of straightness, power, 
and regulation, are different. I would 
however refer w’ Job xxxvii. 3, and 
wn thou hast gone straight, directly, Isa. 
lvii. 9, to nw I. which see.’ Asa parti- 
cipial N. sw, plur. Ow, in Reg. mw, 
A director, ruler, commander, chief. Gen. 
Mi 25.) xxi 225 aux. “15 25s se 
Josh. ν. 14, 15, &al. freq. 

Hence French Sieur, whence Monsieur, 
Eng. Sir, Sire. 

As a participle or participial N. fem. sing. 
in Reg. ‘now (formed either poetically 
with the * paragogic, or rather with 
> my postfixed, as N15 in the same verse, 
maw and :npo Jer. xxii, 23, "55 0) 
Jer. li. 13, naw» Ezek. xxvii. 3. Comp. 
pp. under 3p) 4 directress, lady, prin- 
cess. occ. Lam. i. 1. Plur. ntow Chief, 
women, princesses, ladies. occ. Jud. ν. 29. 
1K. xi. 3. Esth.-i. 18. Isa. xlix. 23. 
As ἃ N. fem. mown Regulation, di- 
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rection, rule, government. occ. Isa. ix. 
by Ὁ, οὐ. 6,7.) ἀπε 
II. 710 regulate by measure. It occurs 
as a Participle paoul fem. in Kal, 
Isa. xxviii. 25, Mw Mom Measured 
wheat, wheat of a certain measure. 
So Bishop Lowth (Prelect. X.) Far 
certd mensurd. As a N. fem. wp 
A measuring, or measure of capacity, 
which regulates the quantity. occ. Ley. xix. 
35. 1 Chron. xxiii. 29. Ezek. iv. 11, 16. 

Hence French mesure, Eng. measure, and 
perhaps Latin mensura, whence Eng. 
mensurate, mensuration, admensuration, 
commensurate, &c. 2 

ΠῚ. As aN. w 4 wall, from the regu- 
larity of its structure, or from its 
regulating the extent of the building, 
city, or, &c. occ. Gen. xlix. 6, 22. 
2 Sam. xxii. 30. Ps. xviii. 30. Plur. 
fem. ΓΙ and mw. occ. Job xxiv. 11. 
Jer. v. 10. 

IV. Chald. as a N. masc. plur. in Reg. 
mw, and emphat. xiw, The walls; oce. 
Ezra iv. 12, 13, 16. 

V. Chald. As a N. fem. swe A wall, 
Ezra v. 3,9. 

VI. As aN. .w The fanis umbilicalis, 
or navel-string, consisting, according 
to the anatomists, of two arteries, a 
vein, and the urachus, whose use is. to 
regulate the motion of the blood which 
passes between the mother and the 
foetus, and so to keep up the continuity 
or communication between them. occ. 
Ezek. xvi. 4. Hence, The navel. occ. 
Prov. iii. 8, "πῶ mis Pwd It shall be 
healing medicines to thy navel; so the 
eastern people to this day chiefly use 
external medicines (as plasters, oint- 
ments, oils, &c.) applied to the stomach 
and belly. See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 488. 

VII. Asa N. fem. plur. nw. They are 
mentioned among the female ornaments, 
Isa. iii. 19, and seem to have had their 
name from their regular structure. The 
word is rendered by the Vulg. monilia 
necklaces, and in the French 'Translation,. 
by chainettes /ittle chains. . It probably 
means a kind of necklaces of pearls or 
other stones *, or rather chains of gold, 
or &c. such as the eastern women still 
wear about their necks. ‘Thus Judith, 
when she was desirous of charming Ho- 

. lofernes (ch. x. 3, or 4), did’ not forget 
* Comp. under mn, and Niebuhr, Description de 
l’Arabie, p. 57, and Voyage, tom. i, p. 242, Note. 
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yamwyas her chainss and in Stewart's 
Journey to Mequinez, the maids of the 
Moorish Emperour’s palace are described 
with gold chains about their nechs. 

From the sing. sw may be derived Greek 
Σειρα a chain, also the Lat. and Eng. 
Series. 

VILL. In Kal, To regulate the voice in sing- 
ing, to sing, utter musically. Jud. v. 1. 
Ps. vii. 1. Proy. xxv. 20.. And in this 
sense, I would, after Schultens and Scott, 
understand the word, Job xxxiii. 27.9 
rows dy» He shall sing before men and 
say—Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 25. In Hiph. 
but the formative 1 always dropped, 
ὙΦ To sing. Exod. xv. 1, 21, ἃ al. 
freq. Observe that the final 7 in ΤΉΝ, 
Exod. xv. 1, & al. and in mw, Ps. 
xxi. 14, is not radical, but paragogic, as 
in many like instances. In Huph. To be 
sung. occ. Isa. xxvi. 1. As a participial 
N. masc. Ow, fem. nw, Singing men 
and Singing women, Cantores et Canta- 
trices. freq. occ. So good old Barzillai 

, says, 2 Sam. xix. 35, Can I hear any 
more the voice of singing men and sing- 
ing women? Jwvenal, Sat. x. lin. 210, 
&c. mentions the same melancholy cir- 
cumstance of old age : 





Quz cantante voluptas, 
Sit licet eximius citharedus, sitve Seleucus, 
Et quibus awraté mos est fulgere lacernd ὃ 


What music, or enchanting voice, can chear 
A stupid, old, impenetrable ear? 
DrybDeEn. 


As Ns. itv 4 song or singing. occ. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 6, WY, plur. Ow, and Dw, 
Fem. mw, plur. nw, A song or ode. 
See Jud. vy. 12. 1 Chron. xiii.8. Gen. 
xxxi, 27. Exod. xv. 1. Num. xxi. 17. 
Amos viii. 3. Eccles. xii. 4, And all yw 
ΤῊΣ the daughters of song or musick 
shall be brought low, i. e. all the organs 
which perceive and distinguish musical 
sounds, and those also which form and 
modulate the voice, both the passive and 
the active daughters of musick, as Dr. 
Smith* styles them, shall be greatly 
obstructed in their respective functions. 
As to the former, the Vulg. renders the 
Heb. words, et obsurdescent omnes filize 
carminis, and all the daughters of song 
shall grow deaf; and we have just heard 
the complaints of Barzillai, and the 
remarks of Juvenal ; and with regard to 


+ K. Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, p. 117, ὅς. 
2d edits which see. 
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Ww 
the latter, let us observe that Homer 
compares old king Priam and his aged 
counsellors to the eastern + Cicada, 
Who on the trees in summer-days rejoice, 


A bloodless race, that send a feeble voice. 
Pore altered. 


me τιττιγεσσιν εοικοτες, οἶτε καθ᾽ ὕλην 
Δενδρεῳ εφεζομεγοῖ οσπὰα ΛΕΙΡΙΟΕΣΣΑΝ δεισιν. 
Il. iii. lin. 151, 2. 
On which passage Dionysius Halic. Megs 
τῆς Ὅμηρβ Ποιησεως, ὃ 18, remarks, “Οἱ 
δὲ yegovres, τεττιξιν eoinores, ζώοις ORT- 
ΦΩΝΟΙΣ icatovrai, The old men, being 
likened to Cicade, are compared to 
shrill-voiced animals.” 
So Shakespeare describing the effects of age, 
his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes, 
And whistles in his sound 
As You LIKE IT, act ii. scen. 9. 








Hence the melodious Σειρῆνες or Sirens of 
Homer (Odyss. xii.) had their name. 
IX. nw To behold, a beeve, WwW a present, 

&c. See under Root Ww. 

X. Asa N. wn A saw. See under ἼΣ I. 

XI. As a N. mwn A preparation. See 
under now II. 

sw I. As a Participle or participial N. 
sw Regulating, directing, or ruling ab- 
solutely, or an absolute ruler. occ. Esth. 
1, 22. ‘In Hith. Mnwn To make oneself 
an absolute director or ruler. occ. Num. 
xvi. 13, twice. 

II. As Ns. fem. plur. Mw and ΠΥ), 
joined with a5 the heart, The ruling 
principles, directions, or determinations 
of the heart. Deut. xxix. 19. Ps. lxxxi. 
13. Jer. ili. 17. vii. 24, & al. 

III. As a N. nw The navel, or part of the 
body about the navel. So LXX Ong2- 
dos, and Vulg. Umbilicus. Comp. 1w 
VI. occ. Cant. vii. 2, or 3; where in 
describing the dress of Solomon’s queen, 
it is said Jriw Thy navel (like) a round 
goblet which wanteth not liquor, i. e. 
“the clasps of her girdle were so formed 
at to look like a goblet filled with liquor 
or mixed wine (21077) as it might easily 
be made to do by a proper disposition of 
the precious stones.’ Harmer’s Outlines 
of a New Commentary on Solomon’s 
Song, p. 110, where see more. Dr. 

‘ Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 123, 4, 
describing the dress of a Grecian lady, 
says, ‘“‘A rich zone encompasses her waist, 
and is fastened before by clasps of silver, 


“+ See Martii’s Note on Virgil, Georgie. iii, lin. 
328. 
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In Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 101, 
is a print of a Turkish lady, whose clasp 
looks like three artificial flowers, of pre- 
cious stones 1 suppose. And Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 135, pre- 
sents us in tab. xxiv. with a Grecian 
lady of Alexandria in Egypt; the clasp 
of whose girdle resembles two little oval 
shields having a flower in the middle. 
As a N. mase. plur. in Reg. sw The 
navel or parts about the navel. So LXX 
᾿ Opgaaw, and Vulg. Umbilico. occ. Job 
xl. 11, or 16, 3392 “wa 1515 And his 
(active) force in the naval of his belly, 
“i.e. in the muscles about that part. It is 
spoken of the Behemoth; and this cir- 
cumstance seems to agree both with the 
» elephant.and. with the hippopotamus, to 
which latter Buffon, Hist, Nat. tom. x. 
p- 211, 12mo. ascribes ‘‘ une force pro- 
digieuse de corps, a prodigious strength 
of body,” of which he gives some re- 
markable instances, p. 211, 212. As for 
what Bochart observes, vol. iti. 756, 7, 
of the penetrability and softness of the 
elephant’s skin under the belly, to prove’ 
that the particular here mentioned in 
Job. cannot be referred to this latter 
animal, I think it is inconclusive; for the 
muscles of the elephant in that part may 
be very strong, though the skin be soft. 
IV. 170 sing repeatedly or melodiously, de- 
cantare. occ: Job xxxvi. 24. (where Vulg. 
cecinerunt have sung) Zeph. ii. 14. As a 
participial N. Twn, plur. 9. 4 
singer. See I Chron. vi. 18, or 33. ix. 
33. xv. 16. 2 Chron. xxix. 28. Fem. 
plur. nwa Singing women; cantatrices. 
occ. Ezra ii. 65. Neh. vii. 67. ; 
Swiw Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. fem. plur. nnwrw and 
maunw Chains, so called from regulating 
the situation of a thing, or keeping it in 
its place. Comp. under ‘w VII. occ. 
Exod. xxviii. 14, twice. xxxix. 15. 1 K. 
vii. 17. 2 Chron. iii. 5, 16. So LXX in 
Chron. render it Xaaasa Chains; Aquila 
and Symmachus in * Exod. xxviil. 14, 
Αλύσεις Chains,and the Vulg. throughout 
Catenulas little chains. Exod. xxviii. 14, 
—nayntyn ΠΣ Chains ofwreathenor 
plaitedwork,and Anayn mwiw Wreathen 
or plaited chains, i. e. not consisting of 
distinct links, but of links entwined with 
each other. These are also’ called, Exod. 
- XXvill. 22, nwow Roots, from their taper- 
* See Appendix to Montfaucon’s Hexapla, 
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gilded, or of gold set with precious stones.” | 





TWA 
tng shape, as naw w from their.chain-like 
texture. As for the ΠΣ in 2 Chron. 
ili. 5, they seem to have been carved 
chains joining the engraved palin-trees 
together all round the sanctuary, and as 
they are not, I think, at all mentioned 
in 1 K. are supplied here. The chains 
on which the pomegranates were placed 
2. Chron. iii. 16. (comp. 1 K. vii. 17, 
and under 572 IL.) were, 1 apprehend, 
(as Mr. Hutchinson hath observed, Co- 
lumns, p. 50—53) intended to represent 
the columns of condensed stagnant air, on 
the back.part of the fixed stars, which 
confine or keep them steady in their places. 
Comp. Job ix, 7, and’ under onn VIII. 
and map V. . 
sw and mw 
I.. Chald. To loose. occ. Dan. iit. 25. In Ith. 
Fobeloosed.occ. Dan.v. 6. So Theodotion 
renders it by Avw, and Vulg. by solvo. 
IT. Chald.. Zo begin..oce..Ezra v2. 
ΠῚ, Chald. Vo solve.or resolve, as difficul- 
ties. occ. Dan. vy. 12, 16. 
LV. Chald. To dwell; remain. oce. Dan, ii. 22. 
The Targums often use the werd in all 
these senses.. See Castell under Mw. 
aw. ‘Sadia 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but appears to 
be nearly related to Fnw to burn (as A 
to Ax) and in Chaldee signifies, 70 
scorch, parch. As a N. a1 Scorching 
heat. So the LXX καυσων, and Vulg. 
zestus. occ. Isa. xlix. 10; where it is di- 
stinguished from wow the solar light or 
rays. Also, parched place, occ. Isa. 
KXxV¥. 7. 
yw 3 
I. To be wreathed, twisted, or twined toge- 
ther. occ. Job xl. 12; or 17. So the 
LXX συμπεπλεκται, and Vulg. perplexi 
sunt. In Hith. aanwn The same. occ. 
Lam.i.14. Sothe LXX συνξπλακησᾶν, 
and Vulg. convolute sunt. © 
Il. As a N. aw or anw The pliable, or 
flexible shoot of a vine or fig-tree. So 
Vulg. propagines; and Monianus still 
more accurately, rami plicatiles, pliable 
branches. occ. Gen. xl. 10, 12. Joel 
le fe 
“iw 
To leave, or be left behind. ee 
[. In Kal, 70. be left, remain, after the de- 
struction οὗ others, superesse, superstes 
esse. occ. Josh. x. 20. As a N. ™w 


+ See Bishop Lowth’s Note, but Qu? and comp. 
Vitringa’s Comnient.. Harmer’s Observations, vol. 1. 
p. 433, Note; and Shaw’s Travels, p. 439, 440. 














ΟΞ 
τῇ One this left, superstes. Nu 
& al. freq. 
“TL, hw 23, or MwA 192 Clothes of leaving, 
now to do service in the holy place, the 
garments of holiness for Aaron the priest, 
and the garments of his sonsto minister in 
the priest's office, Exod. xxxv. 19, and 
called garments of leaving, because left 
in the sanctuary aiter the priests had otti- 
ciated. (See Ezek. xlii. 14. xliv.. 17-19.) 
It occurs also, Exod. xxxi. 10. xxxix. |, 
Ill. As a N. hw. occ. Isa. xliv. 19 ; 
- where the LXX render it χολλη glue, 
Vulg. runcina, @ carpenter’s plane; Eng. 
Transl. a line; but this last is expressed 
by the ‘preceding 1p, and the most pro- 
bable. interpretation of tw seems to: be 
that of Aquila, Nagaypagids α pencil, 
thus called from the substance or mark it 
leaves behind it. jd 
Hence Eng. A shred, and perhaps sherd or 
shard. ar ‘i 
~ paw 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ. 
1. To be strong, have strength or power. 
τ oce. Hos. xii. 4, By his strength, mw he 
(Jacob) had power with the Aleim ; ver. 
5, Yea, >» he had power over the angel, 
and prevailed.’ Here in m1, masc. the 
τ is clearly radical, in 7u it is dropped. 
“The LXX in both verses render the V. 
by evioquoe he was strong ; so the Vulg. 
in the fatter by invaluit. In now Gen. 
᾿ς xxxii. 28, the radical 5 is, as usual, sup- 
- plied by ἡ» and the LXX render it by 
evioyucas, so the Vulg. by fortis fuisti, 
thou hast been strong. ἧς 
. As a N. ὦ or pow, plor. ow 
A coat of mail, ἃ kind of defensive ar- 
mour, so called from its strength. See 
1 Sam. xvii. 5. 1 K. xxii. 34. 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 14. Jer. xlvi. 4. τὰ 
1Π, Asa Ν. πὴ A kind of strong javelin, 
spear, or halberd. It seems to have 
been of. a stronger make than either the 
mim or pod, and therefore is mentioned 
after them. occ. Job xli. 17, or 26. 
IV. AsaN. nsw The remainder. 1 Chron. 
xii. 38. See under ἽΝ I. 
ww 
‘To scarify, cut, or wound. It is only spoken 
_ of the flesh. oce. Ley. xxi. 5. Zech. 
~ xii. 3. As Ns. ww, and fem. now 
A cutting, incision. occ. Lev. xix. 28. 
+ xxi. 5.. The frantic custom condemned 
~ in these passages still prevails among the 
Circassians, whose religion is almost hea- 


τῆν xxi. 35. 
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thenism; for, “to shew their sorrow 
for the deceased, they cut their forehead, 
stomach, arms, &c. till the blood gushes 
out in large streams; and their mourning 
is to last till these wounds are healed ; 
or if they want to have it last longer, 

Ἢ they open them afresh.*” οι, ΤῊΣ I. 
under 13. 

Der. Scratch. Also, A sword. Qa? 

sw ἕν 

To twine, wind, or bend about. The co- 

gnate Chaldee 710 isused in these senses - 
in. the Targum; “ pervertit, evertit, 
perplexit, implexit.” Castell, . And in 
Arabic Tw signifies to furnish a sole with 
strings, “" corrigiis, astrigmentis instruxit 
calceum.”” Castell. Comp. also 11%, 

. As.aN. tow The latchet, or string, 
which fastened the ancient sandals: or 
soles to the feet. Comp. under dys IL. 
‘These strings, says’ Bynaus De Cal- 
ceis Heb. p. 164, the Hebrews call yw, 
from going about, because they are twined 
round the foot; as the LXX also. call 
them opaicwryces from’ σφαιϊξο to im- 
volve, roll round.’ And a little after, 
“These strings among the ancients were 
twined round the fect in various manners, 
as appears from antique statues and 
medals.” occ. Gen. xiv: 23. Isa. v. 27. 

II. In Hiph. To wind, cross, ov traverse a 

way or path. occ. Jer. ii. 23. In this 

sense it is applied to a female dromedary 

running up and down in a disorderly 

manner for lust. So Montanus, impli- 

cans vias suas. 
miw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 

signifies, To cut, cleave, and as aN. in 


that language, a cleft, a chink. See 
Castell. 
As a N. fem. plur. mow... Once, Jer. 


xxxi. 40, The LXX retain the original 
word, Avacyuw), the Targ. render it by 
smn Pools, fountains, agueducis.- If 
this be the trie reading, may if not mean 
the fountains, and agueducts, which He- 
zekiah made for the supply of Jerusalem ? 
(comp. under 22 VI.) But it should be 
observed that the Keri and seventeen of 
Dr. Kennicoti’s Codices read’ MowsA 
The fields, and so one of the Hexaplar 
Versions gives the original word Agcady- 
poi, and Aquila renders it ΠΠροάσεια. It 
may denote the fuller’s and the potter's 


i Complete System of Gengraphy, vol. i. p. 168, 
2. : 





col, 


yw— yw 
Jields which were to the south of the city 
of David, beyond the valley of Tophet. 


See Dr. Shaw's Plan of Jerusalem, Tra- 
vels, p. 277. 


iw 


70 stretch out, or grow beyond the usual size 
or manner, As a Participle paoul yw 
One who has any part stretched or grown 
out unnaturally. oce. Lev. xxi. 18. xxii. 
23. In the former passage it is opposed 
to DN maimed; in the latter, to wp 
contracted, shrunk. In Ηρ. τι 
To extend, stretch oneself out. oec. Isa. 
xxviii. 20, 
rw | 
I. In Kal, To burn, burn up. Gen. xi. 3. 
Deut. vii. 5, & al. freq. Comp. Ley. x. 6. 
In a Niph. sense, To be burnt. Gen. 
xxxvili. 24. Lev. iv. 12, ἃ al. Asa N. 
fem, MH Iw A burning. Lev. x. 6. Num. 
xvi, 37. Deut. xxix. 23, & al. Asa'N. 
fem. plur. mp Iwo Burnings. Isa. xxxiii. 
12. Jer. xxxiv. 5. Comp. 2 Chron. xvi. 
14. xxi. 19, and under Mp. 
il, As a N. rw, plur. tow A species of 
serpents. The word in this sense is some- 
. times found with, sometimes without 
wm. These serpents might have this 
name either from the heat and burning 
pain occasioned by their bite, or from 
their vivid fiery colour. occ. Num. xxi. 
6, 8. Deut. viii. 15, (where LXX οφις 
daxvwy the biting serpent.) Isa. xiv. 29. 
xxx. 6; on which passages of Isaiah 
comp. ἘΞ) I. under Fy. 
That the ΗΖ of brass which Moses lifted 
up in the wilderness, was a type of Christ 
lifted up on the cross, is certain from our 
Saviour's own words, John iii.* 14, 15 ; 
and it appears from Wisdom, ch. xvi. 
5, 6, 7, that the ancient Jews regarded it 
in the same view. Comp. under Ὁ) III. 


2: This species of serpent, by its ra-} 


diancy and glorious brightness, was a very 
proper emblem first of the material, and 
then of the divine Light t. 

It may perhaps be worth remarking, that 
Esculapius, the Roman God of Health, 
was feigned to have been brought to Rome 
from Epidaurus, a city of Peloponnesus, 
in the form of a large serpent, and that 
his image was usually represented hold- 
ing in one hand a knotted stick with a 
serpent twisted round it {. 


* See Wolfti Cur. Philol. in loc. 

+ See Preface to Mr. Cooke’s Enquiry into the 
Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, &c. p. 3, 5, & 
seq. 2d edit. ἢ 

1 See Livy, Epitome, lib. xi.; Valerius Mae. 
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III. As a N. mase. plur. Siw Seraphim 


‘ 


or Seraphs, a supernatural exhibition (Ii 
those to Ezekiel, ch. i. x.) of the sacred 
cherubic emblems, thus named, no doubt, 
from their burning brightness or radiancy. 
For as Jehovah descended in fire upon 
Mount Sinai (Exod. xix. 18.) and the 
mountain burnt with fire unto the midst 
of heaven (Deut. iv. 11. Comp. Deut. ν. 
24, 25, 26.) ; so the Cherubzm in Eze~ 
kiel were not only surrounded by the in- 
volving fire, but themselves also sparkled 
like the colour of burnished brass or cop= 
per; yea, their appearance was like burn- 
ing coals of fire, and like the appearance 
of torches, tamabn—and the fire was 
ight, and out of the fire went forth 
lightning. See Ezek. 1, 4, 5, 7, 13. 
This name to» \w occurs in this sense 
only in Isa. vi. 2, 6; which passage, 
from the beginning of the chapter, I 
would request: the reader carefully to 
compare with Rev. iy. and then would 
beg his attention to the following re- 
marks. Ist. As it is said in Isa. yi. 2, 
Above, or upon (as τῷ dyn likewise 
signifies Gen. xxii. 9. & al.) it, i. 6. the 
throne, stood the Seraphim; so in Rey. 
iv. 6, the four emblematic animals are 
represented as being ev μεσῷ τῷ θέον in 
the midst of the throne, as well as xuxAw 
τῷ ὅρον round about the throne§; and 
therefore neither the Seraphim nor the 
animals in Rev. can denote created an- 
gels, of how high an order soever; for 
angels are not on the throne of God. 
2dly. By Isa. vi. 2, 3, there were several 
Seraphs in the exhibition to Isaiah. And 
3dly. Each Seraph had, like each di- 
stinct animal in Rev. iv. 8, six wings; 
whereas the Cherubs in the temple had 
but two wings each (see 1 K. vi. 24, 27.), 
and those in Ezekiel’s vision but four 
each. (See Ezek. i. 11.) 4thly. The 
reason of the Seraphs in Isaiah having 
each siz wings is given, ver. 2; Wath 
twain he covered his face or faces, (Heb. 
5) and with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twain he did fly. Two of the 
wings then signified the secrecy and 7m- 


lib. i, cap. 8; Ovid, Metam. lik. xv. lin. 651, 


&c. ; Spence’s Polymetis, dial. ix. p. 232; Boyce’s 
Pantheon, p. 59, &c.; and Leslie’s Works, fol. vol. 


p- 120. 
§ It is remarkable that the Valg, renders 1 byt 


in Isa. vi. 2, by super illud upon it (i.e. the throne), 
but the LXX by κυκλῳ αὐτὰ round alout it or him, 
for αὐτῷ may refer either to Spove the throne, or to 
Κυριον the Lord. : 








γῆ -ὴν 
serutability of the divine proceedings ; 
two, their energy or rapidity; and the 
third pair of wings, covering the Seraph’s 
Jace’, denoted that rary whom the sSe- 
raphs represented were now in wrath 
hiding their faces (comp. Isa. liv. 8. 
lix. 2. Ixiv. 7.) from the Jewish people. 
See ver. 9—12. Sthly. As t2072 sig- 
nifies not only several compound cherubs, 
but also several cherubic animals; (see 
under 252 I.) so tH w seems used in 
Isa. not only for the two compound 
Jigures, ver. 2, but also ver. 6, for the 
constituents of each compound. Lastly, 
The Seraphic Hymn in Isa. vi. 3, is of 
the same import with that of the four 
cherubic animals in Rey. iv. 8, and pro- 
claims the glory of that Holy, Holy, 
Holy Lord, three Aleim or Persons, and 
one Jehovah, of whom the Seraphim in 
Isaiah’s vision, and the ων» in St. 
John’s, were the emblematic representa- 
tives. Comp. under 259 VI. p. 354, 
col,.2. | |: 

yw 

I. In Kal, To produce or increase abun- 
dantly. Gen. i. 20. ix. 7. Exod. i. 7. viii,3. 
Ps. cy. 30. 

II. As aN. pow A reptile, a creeping thing, 
either of the land or water, from their 
abundant production or increase. See 

- Gen. vii. 21. Lev. xi. 10, 20. Hence as 
a V. To move, as a land or water reptile, 
to creep, crawl, Gen. vii. 21. Ley. xi. 29. 
Ezek, xlvii, 9. 

paw 

Lo be yellow, yellowish, tawney. It occurs 
not as a V. in this sense, but hence 

I. As a N. masc. plur: mypw Yellowish, 
tawney, spoken of horses. So Aquila, 
ξανθοι. occ. Zech. i. 8. 

Il. As a N. fem. plur. mpnw Yel- 
lowish, spoken of raw flax, such as 
fishermen made their nets of. occ. Isa. 
xix. 9. 

ΠῚ. As Ns. pw, piw, and fem. aprw, A 
kind of excellent vine, so called from the 
yellowish colour of the grape and wine it 
produces. occ. Gen. xlix. 11. Isa. v. 2. 
xvi. 8. Jer. ii, 21. 

It is evident, as Bochart has well observed, 
from Zech. i. 8, that the word denotes 
some kind of colour; and, from the other 
passages here produced, that it must be 
some colour common to horses, grapes, 
and raw flax, and this can be no otber 
than a yellowish one. See Bochart, 
vol, ii. 107—9. 
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IV. To hiss, whistle. In this.sense it seems 
a word formed from the sound, like the 
Greek cvgitw (by which the LXX almost 
constantly render it) the Lat. sibilo, and 
the Eng. hiss, whistle, shriek (comp. 
boy Il. and by IIL) 1. K. ax. 8 
Job xxvii. 23. Lam. ii. 15. Ezek. 
xxvii. 36. Isa. vii. 18, The Lord shall 
hiss or whistle for the bee that is in 
Assyria. Comp. Isa. vy. 26, (where see 
Bp. Lowth.) Zech. .x. 8. This method 
of gathering bees together, by hissing or 
whistling, (συρισμνασ!) as we now do by 
beating of brass, was practised in Asza 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. Cyril 
speaks of it as a thing very common in 
his time ; and so it still is in Lithuania 
and Muscovy, countries abounding with 
bees, where the master of the hives leads 
them out to feed, and brings them home 
again by a blast of his whstle*. “As 
a N. fem. Πρ A hissing. 2 Chron. 
xxix. 8, ἃ al. Plur. mipow is once ap- 
plied to the shrall bleatings of the flocks. 
Jud. v.16, where the LXX συρισμιδ, and 
Vulg. sibilos. 

V. Chald. Asa N. fem. smprwn 4 pipe, 

Jute, flagelet. occ. Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. 
So Theodotion cugryyos, and Vulg. fis- 
tule. 

wow 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To root, take root, or 
cause to take root. occ. Ps. lxxx. 10. 
Isa. xxvii. 6. xl. 24. Jer. xii. 2. Job v. 3. 
As a N. wow 4 root. Deut. xxix. 18. 
Job xiv. 8, ἃ al. freq. On Isa. xi. 10, 
comp. Rev. νυ. ὃ. xxii. 16; and see Vi- 
tringa on all these texts, and also on Isa. 
lili. 2. Job. xiii. 27, 537 ὦ The roots, 
i.e. soles of my feet. Comp. under Mpa Ἐ. 
Job xxxvi. 30, OT ὭΣ The roots, 
bottom, of the seas. So in the Orphic 
Hymn to Nereus (which see under 
“3 1) we have Tovre “Pifas. Comp. 
under mp2 1. 

If. As a Ν, fem. plur. πη Root-work, 
chains of a tapering form, like roots. occ. 
Exod. xxviii. 22. 

II{. In a privative sense, in Kal. Zo root 
up, eradicate. occ. Job xxxi. 12. Ps. lii, 7. 
In Niph. To be rooted up. occ. Job 
xxxi. 8. Comp. 223 IL. under 25 and 
cosy LI. . 

mw , 

Denotes personal attendance or ministry. 

I, In Kal, Absolutely, 710 attend, wait, or 
κ See Nature Displayed. vol. iii. p. 23, English 

edit. 12mo.; Bochart, vol. iii. 506, : 


liad “6 
o minister personally... Num. viii. 26 ; 
where it evidently denotes, an attendance 
or ministry less servile and laborious than 
what is expressed by 12». Comp. Exod. 
xxviii. 35, 43, Also, in Kal and Hiph. 
Trausitively, To attend upon, minister 
unto, serve. See Gen, xxxix. 4. xl. 4. 
1 Sam. ii. 11, 18. Ps. ci. 6. Isa. Ix. 10. 
As aN. mw Ministry..oce: Num. iv. 12. 
2 Chron. xxiv. 14... So.nyw. oce. Jer. 
xv. 11, which text has puzzled the trans- 
lators and commentators*, but which 
Bate has very happily. explained - in 
his Crit. Heb. ““ Jeremiah complains 
that he was set.to oppose all mankind, 
without any good to himself or them, 
being cursed by all; but God tells him 
he would support him. against all oppo- 
sition, and his nw ménzsiry should tarn 
out to good both to himself and others. 
Read the whole chapter.” The word in 
. this view very exactly answers the Greek 
Διακονία, which see in Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon. AsaN,. nowy A minister, at- 
tendant, .Exod. xxiv. 18. xxxiii. 11. 
(where LXX Θεραπὼν) 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 
2 K. iy. 43. vin 15. > 
Il. As a participial. N. nium Somewhat 
repared for drinking or eating. occ. 
— vi. 3, min 52 And any pre- 
paration of grapes he shall not drink ; 
where the LXX σα κατεργαζεται; what- 
ever ts prepared; Vulg. quicquid expri- 
mitur, whatever is pressed out. 2 Sam. 
xiii. 9, dnd she took Mwnn nx the pre- 
paration or cookery,—so Valg. quod 
coxerat, what she had dressed. - 
Der. Lat. servio, whence serve, service, 
servant, servitor. 


ww 


I. In Kal and Hiph. To be brisk, active, 
sprightly, cheerful. It is spoken ofthe 
solar light, Ps. xix. 6 ;—of the Arabian 
war-horse, Job xxxix. 21, where the 
LXX excellently yavgia (a word express- 
ive of joy mingled with pride) and Vulg. 
exultat exulis. So Homer, in his admira- 
ble description of a pampered horse, Il. vi. 
lin. 506, &c. uses the epithets KTAIOQN 
glorying, ATAAIH¢I ΠΕΠΟΊΘΩΣ con- 
Jiding in his excellence —of the heart in 
joy, Isa. Ixvi. 14. To rejoice. See Dent. 
xxviii. 63. xxx.-9. Job iii. 22. Ps. 
xl. 17. Isa. Ixii. 5. x. 13, I rejoiced, 


* As also the ancient transcribers, if we may 


triumphed, over (2. being. m 


. Ixv. 18. Lam. ν. 15, 
In Isa. x. 13, observe that very many 


II. As Ns. of number ww, and ἢ 


_ day, the day of exultation for the fi 


ww 







their prepared fortifications, and « 
mighty man I brought down the 


sons. As Ns. pww and pww abe 


ultation, triumphant joy. Esth. vidi. 
Ps. cxix. 11]. Isa. {πὶ 3, & al. fr 
wiwny, Hilarity, cheerfulness, joy, th 
object or affection of joy. See Isa xxiv. 8, 


OS. li. ll. 7 ἐμῆς a 


‘Dr. Kennicott’s Codices for *nww read 
UPD, MDW, ΟῚ, or Dw, all with 
a Ὁ, as ifmow or bw; and that the LXX 


accordingly render the V. by προνομεύσω © 


I will plunder, the Targum by ma I 
have plundered, and so Vulg. by depre- 
datus sum. Ce SRR. 


, and 


in Reg. nw, Siz. Gen. vii. 6. xxx. 20, 


& al. freq. Dn τῶν A six of days, i. e. 
six days. Exod. xvi. 26. xx. 9, ἃ αἱ. 
usw Szrth. Gen. i. 31. Exod. xvi. 22, & 
al. So fem. mw A sixth. Exod. xxvi. 9. 
Also, 4 sixth part. Ezek. iv. 11, & al. 
«« This number is first applied to theisé. 





ing of the creation of this system and man, 
when (as the Lord says in Job) the morn- 


- ing stars sang together, and all the sons 


of God shouted. for joy. ch. xxxviii. 7 Ὁ." 
The scene in this passage of Job appears 
evidently from the context to be ‘the 
creation of the world, and therefore by 
to"7>s +22 5D must, I think, be here.un- 
derstood all those dlessed spirits or a@n- 
gels who kept their first estate, and abode 


tn the truth, and shouted for joy at 


the t Creation, as they did at the birth 
of the Redeemer of the world, Luke 
ii. t4, Comp. Job i. 6. ii. 1, and under 


m2 VI. 6: 


re 
Hence as a V. nw To give or take a sixth 


part, q. d.’sextare; as 1Y means o de- 
cimate, tithe, to give or take a tenth part. 
oce. Ezek. xlv. 13. : ΠΕΡ ee 


Hence Greek Ἐξ six, the aspirate breathi 


being, as in other instances, substitu 
by the sibilant letter, which however ap- 
pears in the Lat. sez, and in the Saxon, 


Eng. and French sz. 


III. As a N. ww Fine white linen- or coltom- 


cloth. By comparing Exod. παν. 4. 
xxvi. 1, with 2 Chron. ii. 14; and Exod. 


xxvi. 31, with 2 Chron. iii. 14; it ap- 


ae 


judge from the variety of readings in Dr. Keanigor’s| + Helloxay’s Originals, vol. i. p. 383. _ ᾿ 
Bible —> we -- πσεν-- re — me --- te} Σ See Milton's Paradise Lest, book vii. lin. 601, 
JIM Re — Te. eae y & seq. -- ᾿ 
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Exed. xxviii. 42, with 


feos βαρ ἐς ΤΣ ἫΝ and] 
mer a 42 linen is also 
called 


resin so that ww seems a name 

of either of these from their 
og eee arenes 

IV. As Ns. kind of white marble. 

de Ent, 35 Cant. v. 15. In Esth. the 

EXX render it. abe, and Valg. 


Pario lapide, Parian-stone; in Cant. 

_ Aquila and Theodotion Magwa Parian. 
ww The same. tru 2a Stones of white 
er occ. 1 Chron. xxix. 2; where 

LXX Παριὸν or Παρῖνον, and Vi 

marmor ἤμῴτω, Parian marble, er 
was of a white colour. As Pindar, 
Nem. iy. lin. 132, 


Tape —Aide ἈεξυχοτΈραΥ ------- 
| Whiter than Parian marble. 
And Horace, lib. i. ode xix. lin. 6, 
Spleudentis Pario marmore purius. 
Of purer hue than Parian marble, 


maces with easy gst the τω Cant. 
τ eggeaty & al. Comp. Mat. vi. 29. 
Cant. v. 13, His lips (are) lilies, i. e. 
- not in colour or form, but in odoriferous 


1 K. vii. 19 (comp. ver. 22), And the 
rg olga (were) on the heads 
were) junw ΤΗΣ of the 
» de αἰ antag liac-ben views deities, 
ent Spire eal Oe pe a lily, 
a > Ua or opening, 
Sour cubits. And what is the roars 
dilly? The lily, casi im the style of 
Linnaus, belongs to ria mo- 
nogynia class of sinalis or in other 
words, its six-leaved flower contains 
within it seven apices or chives, 1. 6. siz 
single-headed ones and one triple-headed 
_one in the midst. And as the lustre of 
the molten brass or copper, of which the 
Po a upon Solomon's pillars were 
represented the body of the heaven 
in its clearness, the pomegranates the 
fixed stars, and the net-work the cireum- 


ferential density in which those stars are 
placed, so the δὲς single-headed chives or 


Jilaments of the lily seem very proper 


emblems of the * five primary planets 
(the earth not being reckoned), and of the 


moon, and the triple-headed chive or st 

in the midst, of the sun in the centre of thi: 

system, at whose orb or body the three 
great agents of nature; the Fire, Light, 

and Spirit, are in the highest degree of 
agitation or activity. Thus likewise the 
golden candlestick in the tabernacle, 
which was to represent first the material 
light of this world (comp. Heb. ix. 2), 
and then the Divine Light, was furnished 
(Exod. xxv. 31, &c.) with si lamps, and 
siz branches shooting out from the shaft in 
the midst, which also had its own lamps 
the former representing the five primary 
planets, and the moon (as above), and the 
a the sun communicating his light to 


the golden candlestick, which is so ob- 
vious and striking, and so strongly il- 
lustrates that just given of the artificial 
lilies on the top of the pillars, any preten- 
sions to novelty. Josephus, Ant. lib. iii- 
cap. 6, § 7, long ago observed, ““ αὐτὴν 
συγκειμενῊν εἰς μοιρας εἰς ὅσας τς BALA 
Tag καὶ τὸν ἥλιον χατανεμδσιν, that it 
consisted of as many divisions as they dis- 
tribute the planets and sun into; that it 
went off εἰς exla κεφαλας in seven tops 
placed on a level, at equal distances ; that 
on these were put seven lamps, one for 
each, τῶν τὐλαγήτων τὸν αριθμον μιμη- 

“70h, imitating the number of the pla- 
nets.” And again, De Bel. lib. v. cap. 5, 
§ 5, Evegaivey δι μὲν ἕπτα dvyvor res 
τύλανητας. The seven lamps represented 
the planets. ” So Mion, Par. Lost, book 
xii. lin. 254, 


' before him burn 
Seven lamps as in a Zodiac representing 
The heav’uly fires 


VI. As a N. ftw, occ. Ps. Ix. 1; plur. 
Ὁ, occ. Ps. Ixix.1; and Siwy, 
occ. Ps. xly. 1. Ixxx. 1. The meaning 
of these words, as here used, I cannot 
pretend absolutely to determine. Aquila 
constantly renders the Heb. 5» mynd 
wit or &sww—in the titles of Ps.xly. 
lxix. Ixxx. by’ Tw Νικοποιῳ ens τοις Κρι- 
vos, To the giver of victory, concerning 
the lilies. And as we haye already seen 








* i. 6. as we call them, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. Se 
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all of them. Nor has this explanation of 
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AV—RVY 
that the lily is an emblem of tight, so 


true believers, who are the children of 


light, and are accordingly described as 
clothed in white, i. e. the righteousness 


which is by faith, here, and in white, or 


glory hereafter (see Rev. iii. 4, 5, 18. 


738) 


nw 
dispose, constitute, appoint. It it 
design, order, ornament, or stability. 
Gen. iii. 15. iv. 25. xxx. 40. Ps. cxl. 6. 
Isa. xxvi. 1, & al. freq. Se 


Il. In Kal, To set, or be set, in array’ or 
order of battle. occ. Ps. iii. 7. Isa. xxii: 7 


iv. 4. vi. 11. vii. 9, 14. xix: 8, 14), 
may be emblematically denoted by the 
name ὩΣ or ὩΣ lites. See 
Ps. -xlv::11,/14, 15.) Ixix. 7, 33—87. 
Ps. Ixxx. 2—5, 8, 18—20, in the Heb. 
The LXX version of moxtnt dy, or 
tonwur by in the above-cited titles is 


LIL. In Niph. To be set, stiffas the tongue 
(pw fem.) with thirst. occ. Isa. xli. 17; 
where LXX εξηρανθη, and Vulg. aruit 
was dry. A oi OE 

IV. With Ὁ following, To let alone, q. ἃ. 
set From “occ. Job'x. 20. 0? Sf, See 


very remarkable, Ὕπερ τῶν αἀλλοιωθήσο- 
μένων, Concerning those who are to be 
changed or transformed, as in reality 


true believers in Christ will be, from Cor- 


‘ruption to Incorruption, from Dishonour 


to Glory, from Weakness to Power, from 
Natural to Spiritual. Comp. 1 Cor. xy. 
42—44, 51—53.- Phil. iii. 21. 

‘In the title of Ps. lx. we have by ny3anb 


junw To the Giver of Victory, concern-. 


ing the Lily, 1. 6. The Divine Light, 
who is a banner to them that fear God, 
and is his right hand by which they are 
delivered. See ver. 6, 7; 12, 14, in the 
Heb. 

Sw 

Rendered in our Translation, To leave a 
siath part, as if a dialectical word from 
wie six; but the LXX explain it by 
καθοδηγησὼ I will lead, Vulg. by edu- 
cam J will bring out, and ‘Targum by 
saviors I will seduce thee. Once, Ezek. 
ΧΧΧΙΧ, 2. 

“ity 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning 
is uncertain, but as a N. www, Vermilion, 
avery beautiful red colour. So the LXX 
piarw. Pliny informs ‘us, that this, 
which the Greeks call μελτον, was found 
in silver mines, in the form of reddish 
sand, and was much used by the Romans 
in. his time as a paint, and formerly ap- 
plied. to sacred purposes. Nat. Hist. 
lib. xxxiii, cap. 7. occ. Jer. xxii. 14. 


(Comp. under nwo II.) Ezek. xxiii. 14. 
Bochart, vol. i. 484, 5, observes, that 
there is a lake in Africa, called from the 
Phenicians Sisara, so named, he thinks, 
both on account of the vermilion or red 
paint (ΩΣ) for which those parts were|XII. As a N. *nw and ἘΣ Two. 
famous, and also of the neighbouring 


V. As aN. mw Array, dress, a garment. 
occ. Ps. Ixxiii. 6. Prov. vii. 10.» # 
VI. As a N. mw A kind of thorn,’ so 

called from its stability, strength, or 
toughness. Isa. v. 6, & al. os 
VII. As aN. mnw Settled or agg | founda- 
tions, occ. Ps. xi. 3. comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 5 ; 
but see Pole’s Synopsis on the place. 
ΝΠ]. As a N. plur. in Reg. *nnw. οὐδ, 
Isa. xix. 10. The word is here rendered 
by some, purposes or counsels; by others, 
nets; but it seems rather to mean such 
weels or toils for taking fish as are répre- 
sented on the Prenestine table, and 
which Dr. Shaw informs us continue to 
be used by the Egyptians to this day. 
““ They are made,’ says he, ““ οὗἉ several 
hurdles of reeds, fived, in some conve- 
nient part of the river, in various wind- 
ings and directions, and ending in a small 
point ; into which the fish being driven 
are taken out with nets and baskets, as 
is here represented.” ‘Trayels, ἢ, 424, 
Note. has 
IX. As a Ν, nw, plur. ninw That part’ of 
the body on which men sit, the buttocks. 
occ. 2 Sam. x. 4. Isa. xx. 4. i as 
X. As a N. nw The warp, in weaving, 
that range of threads which are set. or 
Jixed lengthwise in the loom, and through 
which the weaver shoots the cross threads 
called the woof. The warp is in like 
manner called in Greek syuwy, and: in 
Lat. stamen, q. d. the standing or fixed 
threads, and by these words the LXX 
and Vulg. constantly render the Heb. 
nw. Ley. xiii. 48, & al. Comp. 2 VI. 
XI. Chald. As a N. nw, from the Heb. 
ww, Six, plur. poi Sixty. Ezra vi. 15. 
Dan. iii. 1, & al. 





See 
under mw II. 


river, called likewise in Latin Rubricatus |nnw Occurs not as a V. but hence as aN. 


Red-coloured. 
nw 


I. In Kal and Hiph. To set, place, settle, 


masc. plur. in Reg. »nnw Tors or weels. 
See above nw VIII. 
Der. Set, sit, seat, sooth, stout, sheath, Lat. 


‘ 

















ὉΠ --- 


_-situs, whence Eng. site, situation. Latin 
_ te, standi, status, whence Eng. stand, 
&c, state, station, &c. estate. Latin sedeo, 
sido, sedo, resideo, subsideo, whence Eng. 
᾿ sedentary, sediment, sedate, &c. reside, 

᾿ς &e. subsede, &c. 

my | 

With a radical, but mutable or omissi- 
ble, 7. 

I. To drink, swallow liquids, as men or 

_ other animals. Gen. xxiv. 14, 19, 22. 
Exod. xvii. 6. xxxiv. 28. 1 Sam. xxx. 12. 
Zsa. xliv. 12, & al. freq. As a N.. nw 
A drinking, indulgence in drinking, de- 
dauch. occ. Eccles. x. 17. So fem. 
τ occ. Esth.i. 8.. As a_participial 
N. masc. ΠΤ, plur. in Reg. nwo 
Drink. Ezra iii.7. Dan.i. 5, 8, 10, 16; 
in which four last texts ΠΩ may be sin- 
gular, as T'heodotion and the Vulg. render 
it, » being substituted for 4. Also, A 
drinking bout, a compotation, feast or 
banquet accompanied with drinking. So 
the LXX frequently render it by Moros, 
and once, Esth. vii. 7, by Συμποσιον. 

. Gen. xxi. 8. Isa. v. 12, & al. freq. On 
Esth. v. 6, see Harmer's Observations, 
vol. i. p. 389, who remarks from Chardin 
and Olearius, that the easterns at their 
feasts drink wine before eating, not after, 
as we do. ; 

II. Figuratively, Zo drink, ““ absorb, as 
the earth absorbeth rain. Deut. xi. 11." 
Comp. Heb. vi. 7.—as trees sup up water, 
Ezek. xxxi. 14,-16.—*‘ as poison ab- 
sorbeth the spirit, Job vi. 4. To drink, 
as iniquity or scorning, is to admit and 
practise them with delight, as a thirsty 
person swalloweth down agreeable li- 
quor, Job xv. 16. xxxiv. 7. To drink 
the wrath of God is to feel the dreadful 
effects of it, as if it were ny See into the 
mind, Job xxi. 20.” | Taylor's Concord- 
ance. Comp. Prov. xxvi. 6. In Niph. To 
be drunk. occ. Lev. xi. 34. Also, To be 
drunk up, absorbed, as the water of the 

_ Nile by the earth. occ. Isa. xix. 5. So 

- Aquila, avanobyceras. 

Wf. Chald. In Kal and Aph. 70 drink. 
occ. Dan. v. 1, 2, 3, 4, 23. AsaN. 
emphat. s*nwn A compotation, banquet. 
occ. Dan. v. 10. 

bnw 

I. To plant, or more strictly, to settle, as a 
tree, or ashoot thereof. It is more than 
yi, which is simply to plant, or set. occ. 
Ps. i. 3. xcii. 14. Jer. xvii. 8. Ezek. 

. xvii..8, 10, 22, 23. xix. 10,13. As a 
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N. mase. plur. nw Thriving eae 
occ. Ps. cxxviii. 3. Comp. Ps. exliv.12. 

II. 700 settle, as a people. occ. Hos. ix. 13; 
where Vulg. renders it fundata founded. 

Der. Greek Στυλος and Στηλη a pillar, 
Eng. a stool. Also, To settle, settlement, 
stil, quiet. : ἶ 

onw 

To shut, shut up or out. It is, in sense as 
well as sound, nearly related to manpd do 
stop up, close. 

I. To shut or close up, as the eye. pyn tonw 
Closed (as to his) eye, as the Latins say, 
lumine captus. So Montanus, occlusus 
oculo ; and to the same purpose the Vulg. 
cujus obturatus est oculus, whose eye was 
closed or shut. occ. Num. xxiv. 3, 15. 
“It plainly alludes to Balaam’s not see- 
dug the angel of the Lord at the same 
time the ass saw him.” Bishop New- 
ton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, 
vol. i. p. 129. Comp. Num. xxii. 31. 

II. To exclude, shut out, as prayer. occ. 
Lam. iii.8. To this purpose the LXX 
αἀπεῴραξε, and Vulg. exclusit. 

ynus 

{t is supposed to occur as a Participle Hiph. 
Pnwn, 1 Sam. xxv. 22, & al. but the N. 
masc. plur. in Reg. »3t% shews the word 
to be the Participle Hith. of the Root 
pw, which therefore see. 

pny 

To be still or calm, properly as the sea after 
a storm. occ. Ps. ον. 30. Jon. i. 11, 12. 
Applied likewise to contention. occ. Prov. 
xxvi. 20. 

Der. Stack, stake, stock, stick. Qu? Lat. 
stagno, Eng. stagnate, stagnant. 

“nw 

It may be nearly related to tho to hide, as 
Dmnw to 39, ἅς. 

In Niph. To be hidden, i.e. to be in the 
secret parts. Once, 1 Sam.y. 9; where 
two of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. read no». 
But if in 1 Sam. v. 9, nM be the true 
reading according to the Ker?, and two 
of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. and as: Chald. 
Syriac, LXX, Aguila and Symmachus 
and Vulg. appear to have read, it may be 
best to render nw and were smitten, or 
by some word expressive of the disease of 
the part affected, as all the just mention- 
ed translators (except Symmachus, who 
is here deficient) do. Thus Aguila, 
Καὶ περιελυθησαν αὐτῶν αἱ ἕδραι, And 
their fundaments were relaxed (prolapse 

Juerunt), and Vulg. Et computresce- 
bant prominentes extales eorum, And 
3B2 
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PLURILITERALS in Ψ. 

οὐδ 

ΑΒ aN. from sw witness, ὨΥῚ or ΤῚ to ap- 
point, and sn a boundary, A witness of the 
appointed boundary. Once, Gen. xxxi. 47, 
where LXX paprugias, and Vulg. testis, 
of witness. Comp. under 43° II. 

jaw. See under aru. ᾿ 

ww Chald. 

To finish, complete. It often occurs in the 
Targus in this sense. See Castell under 
yw. As a Participle pehil fem. sw 


ΠΕΡ ΧΩ 


It seems a plain compound of dw to loose, | 


and 71% excessive labour or grief; see 
under ᾿ξ, So asa N. psd Quiet, free 
Jrom labour or grief. Thus Montanus, 
quietus, LXX εὐπαθὼν happy. Once, 
Job xxi. 23. 

ΠΆΓΩ 

As aN. fem. from >w to loose, dissolve, and 
aba flame of fire, A dissolving, melting 
flame or. fire. oce. Ezek. xx. 47, or 
xxi. 3, nambw nand The flame of the 
dissolying fire; where LXX, ἡ φλοξ ἡ 
εξαφϑεισα the kindled or ignited flame, 
Vulg. flamma succensionis the burning 
flame. In Job xv. 30, ΠΆΓΟΣ seems to 
denote the flame or flash of lightning, as 
Schultens renders it, fulmen. So in 
Cant. viii. 6, mnandw the dissolving 
flame of Jah (flamma Domini, Monta- 
nus) appears to have the same import. 
-Comp. Ps. cxliv. 6. Job i. 16. And 
observe that very many of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices read πῦρ hand in two 
words. 

πορῶ 

A compound Particle (from & for, because, 
Ὁ for, and 10 what?) For why? Cant. 
ἀξ Κι ; 

mio and why See under why IX. 

Dastow 

It seems a derivative from byw to involve 
(comp. under dow IT.), and to be one of 
those very few words in which a servile 
ss is inserted before the last radical; The 
following jss33u, and perhaps ὙΦ (which 
see under ὙΦ VIII.) are instances of the 
like forma, Ὁ τ 03} , , 

As ΑΝ, bsnw or bixnw The left hand, 
so called -becausé, among the easterns, 
usually ¢nvolved in their hykes. Gen. 


740. 


their prominent intestines rotted. Comp. | 


Completed, finished. Once, Ezra vi. 15. ° 


noyw—jeow 

xviii. 13, 14, Num, xx. 17, & αἵ. fiteq: 
Also; The north, because the east being 
considered as the fore part of the earth, 
the north will be to the left hand, Comp. 
under to7p III. Ezek. xvi. 46; where 
see Mr. Lowth. As Ns. Dnt, fem. 


91. Lev. xiv. 15, 26, ἃς α΄. As a V.in 
Hiph. To go towards the left or left 
hand. occ, Gen. xiii. 9. Isa. xxx. 21, 
‘Also, To use the left hand. occ. 1 Chron. 
xii. 2. . 

piu ' 

[t seems to be a word formed from fit’, de- 
noting reiterated repetition, by inserting 
st before the last radical, as in the pre- 
ceding σε). ρῶν». ES 

It occurs but once, namely in Ps. Ixviii. 18, 
tmrnn nds 255 The chariots of God 
are twenty thousand, (even) jit ‘Bos 
thousands of repetition, i.e. repeated, 
or as in Eng. marg. many thousands 
(French Translat. des milliers redoublés) 

᾿ the Lord (is) in or among them; Sinat 
is in the Holy Place. The subject or oc- 
casion of this Ixviiith Psalm was évi- 
dently the removal of the ark to Mount 
Sion. See 2 Sam. vi. 1 Chron. xv. 
Dr. Chandler's Life of King David, 
vol. ii. p. 54, &e. and Dr. Horne’s ex- 
cellent Commentary on the Psalms. Now 
as the Lord descended on Mount Sinat 

in fire and smoke, with darkness, clouds 
and thick darkness, Exod. xix. 18. Deut. 
iv: 11; and as he is elsewhere said 255 
to ride upon the heavens, Deut. xxxiii. 26. 
Ps. Ixviii. 5,—apon ΤῊ the spirit or gross 
air, Ps. xviii. 11,—on a swift cloud, Isa. 
xix. 1 ; so when the ark of Jehovah with 
the Cherubim was brought and set in his 
place in the midst of, or rather within, the 
tabernacle that David had pitched for it 
(2 Sam. vi. 17), no doubt it was at- 
tended by the miraculous cloud and splen~ 
dour in which Jehovah used to appear 
over the Cherubim of Glory (comp. Ley. 
xvi. 2. Heb. ix. 5, and under ΠῚΞ IL), 
so that Sinaz might then, in a figurative 
sense, be said to be 03, in the rs 
which is often used for the Most Holy, 
Place. it ' 

toraniw See under an I. 

ὭΣ an “53 

AsaN. Cloth mixed of linen and woollen, 
as the Scripture itself explains it in Deut. 
κα Linsie-woolsie.” Ainsworth. occ. Lev. 
xix. 19. Deut. xxii, 11. May not the 
word ‘(if indeed it be pure Hebrew) be a 





mbxow Left, at the left hand. 1 K. vii, © 











τον. 


_compound of w Which, yoy to involve, 
gnweave, and 3 to sprinkle, and so ex- 
"press a texture sprinkled, as it were, with 
different kinds of threads? The Vulg. 
. Seems to have translated it in Ley. by 
ἢ texta, and in Deut. by contextum, 
woven. 
nyypw ; 
As a N. fem. plur. (from ypw to sink, and 
1 to flow), Running cavities or hollows. 
. Once, Lev. xiv. 37; where the LXX 
render it κοιλάδας, and Vulg. yalliculas 
~ Aollows. Eng. Trans. hollow strakes, , 
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Daw 

A Chaldee or Persic N. of the same mean- 
ing as the Heb. Ὁ: A sceptre, and pro- 
bably formed from that word by inserting 
4, as in the Chaldee 05> and ΡΞ from 
the Heb. sp9 and p25 occ. Esth. viii, 4. 
mau The same, occ. Esth. iv. 11. y. 2. 

Ay 

As a N. masc. plur.in Reg. yw Thoughts 

distilling, as it were, from the heart ; 

for it seems a compound of w which, 

and 7x to distil. occ. Ps. xciy. 19. 

CXXXxix. 23. 








D 


AXN—ANN 


The radical. idea of this word I suspect to 


be the same as that of the Latin tabeo, 


_which may be derived from it, namely, 


to waste, consume, pine away. — 
In Kal, with > following, To pine for, or 


after, to waste or consume with desire of. | 


occ. Ps. cxix. 40, 174, where Symmachus 

dmeperebuunoa Ihave excessively desired. 

' As aN. fem. masn Longing, pining de- 
sire. occ. Ps. cxix. 20, 

II. In Hiph. with nx following, ΤῸ consume 
with hatred or dislike of. occ. Amos vi. 
8, where LXX Βδελυσσομαι 1 abominate, 

. and Vulg. detestor I detest. And though 
it must be owned that the AvIewrora- 
ϑεια isin this view very strong, yet comp. 
Gen. vi. 6. Deut. xxix. 20. Jud. x. 16. 
Isa.i. 14, xliii. 24. Ezek. vi. 9. xxii. 13, 
in Heb. But in Amos did not the LXX 

_ and Vulg. Translators read aynn ὃ 

Derr. Lat. tabeo, tabesco, tabes, whence 

_ Eng. tabes, tabid. : 

an 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. 70 limit, bound, set or 

* draw a limit or bound. occ. Num. 

xxxiv. 7, 8, 10; in the word OA SHA 

of which last text the radical 4, which 
itself never occurs in this Root, is sup- 

_ plied by », and the preceding } is substi- 

_ tuted for the formative > of Hiphil. As 

. @N, fem, plur. myn. occ. Gen, xix, 26 ; 


also a) 


where by some it is rendered bounds, as if 
from this Root, but more probably means 
desirable things, from mito desire. Comp. 
under 5 1, 

Il. To set bounds to, restrain, prescribe to. 
occ, Deut. xxxili. 21, And he (Gad) 
sm shall restrain the heads of the people. 
Comp. Gen. xlix. 16, 

III. As a N. 8h, plur. ὉΠ, in Reg. ΜΠ, 
and fem. msn, A chamber or room 
bounded by walls, ὃς. 1K. xiy. 28. 
Ezek. xl. 7,.10, 12, & al. 

IV. Asa N. isn A species of animal of 
the deer or goat kind, among which it is 
mentioned, Deut. xiv. 5; where the 
LXX render it oguyz, and. Vulg. ory- 
gem, the ory#, which * Pliny reckons 
among the wild goats. ‘The 18n in 
Deut. seems to be the same as the 81n 
in Isa. li. 20, which is there mentioned 
as taken in a net or toil (comp. Ecclus. 
xxvii. 20, and under ban I. δ), and so- 
does not denote a wild bull, as rendered, 
for those animals used to be caught not in 
toils or nets, as deer and goats, but in pit- 

Jalls+. And Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion unanimously render §1n in 
Isa. by ορυξ, and so Vulg. oryx. But 
what animal precisely they meant by the 
appellation Oryx I pretend not to deter- 
* « Caprarum sylvestrium generis sunt et Oryges.” 

Nat. Hist. lib. vill. cap. 53. 

+ See Bochart, vol, ii. 974. 





ἸΝΠ--ΝῚ 
mine. Asto thetwo Heb. names under 
consideration, I know of no animal that 
they more probably signify than the se- 
cond kind of Bekker-el-wash, mentioned 
by Dr. Shaw, Travels, p. 170, and there 
described as ‘‘ a species of the deer kind, 
whose horns are exactly in the fashion 
of our stag, but whose size is only be- 
twixt the red and fallow deer,” And it 
seems probable that it had its name isn 
or 8in by an onomatopeia from its pe- 
culiar cry, as the Greeks called the jack- 
alls @wes, and the Latins Thoes, from 
their howl *. 

Onn 

To be connected, cohere,-or embrace, as 
twins in the womb. 

I. As ἃ Ν, or rather as a Participle masc. 
plur. Dnsn and mnsin Connected. occ. 
Exod. xxvi. 24. xxxvi. 29; where it is 
applied to the two corner boards on the 
west side of the tabernacle. They shall 
be nxn connected, namely, by mortis- 
ing, or the like (Eng. marg. twinned), 


to the two extreme boards of the, 


north and south side, below, and in 
like manner they shall be finished at the 
top, even to the first or uppermost ring. 
See more in Cocceius’s. Lexicon on the 
word. 

IJ. As a N. masce. plur. ons or nosh, 
Twins. occ. Gen. xxxviii. 27. Cant. iv. 5. 
vii. 3. And without the x, tonin Gen. 
xxv. 24. But the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and one of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. here 
read ONn. 

Ill. In Hiph. To bring forth twins, or ra- 
ther, ‘‘ 10 stand close together (see Exod. 
xxvi. 24, &c.) in a row—having no 
chasm, none having lost its fellow, ac- 
cording to the New Translation.” Har- 
mer’s Outlines, p. 287, Note. Comp. 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. and Lowth, Preelect. 
xxxi. p. 410, edit. Oxon. 8vo. and p. 
634, edit. Gotting. and Notes. occ. Cant. 
iv. 2. vi. 6. 

Hence the proper name Thomas, which is 
interpreted Διδυμος, or The twin, by St. 
John, ch. xi. 16, & al. : 

Der. Teem, team. Qu? 

yan 

i. As a N. fem, mixn 4 jfig-tree. Plur. 
masc. ton Figs, whether trees or fruit. 
See under sx VII. 

11. As a N. mase. plur. ἘΠ Labours. 
occ, Ezek. xxiv. 12. See under js II. 


* See Bochart, vol, 11, 974. 
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δ. 


ἽΜΠ 

I. In Kal, To delineate, draw, or mark out, 
or, To be delineated, &c. Josh. xv. 9, 11. 
Isa. xliv. 13, & al. ᾽ 

II. Asa Ν a8n Lineament, form, shape, 
appearance. See Gen. xxix. 17.xli, 18. 
] Sam. xvi. 18. xxviii. 14, Jer. xi. 16, 
Lam. iv. 8. freq. occ. 

an Chald. 

The same as the Heb, aw. 

I. In Kal, Intransitively, To return. oce. 
Dan. iv.31. In Hiph. or Aph. Transi- 
tively, To return, cause to return, restore. 
occ. Ezra y. 5. vi. 5. 

II. To return answer, to answer. oce. Ezra 
γ. 11, Dan. ii. 14, iii. 16. 

ΠῚ See under na III. 

ban See under ba VI. VII. and nba VII. 

yn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but I suspect 
the idea to be, To cut or shatter to pieces, 
or the like. 

I. As a Ν. [3 Straw, cut or shattered to 
pieces, and reduced to a kind of chaff by 
the eastern modes of threshing. (See 
wii. pon ΠΙ. and 340.) So the LXX 
render it throughout ayugov, and Vulg. 
palea; and the Arabic 131} signifies, ac- 
cording to Michaelis in Lowth’s Pre- 
lect. p. 192, Note, ‘* Stramen trituran- 
do dissectum.” See Job xxi. 18, xli. 18, 
or 27. With this kind of chopt straw, 
sometimes mingled with barley, the east- 
ern people anciently fed their labouring 
beasts, as they still do. See Gen. 
xxiv. 25, 32. 1 K. iv. 28. Isa. Ixy. 25, 
and Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p.423, 
&c. The use of the chopt straw and 
stubble in making bricks, Exod. vy. was not 
as fuel to burn or bake them with, for 
which purpose surely neither of these are 
proper; but to mix with the clay in 
order to make the bricks, which were 
dried or baked in the sun, cohere. So 
Philo, who was himself of Alexandria in 
Egypt, expressly informs us, in Vit, 
Mosis. And from Dr. Shaw, Travels, 
Ρ. 136, we learn that ‘* some of the 
Egyptian pyramids are made of brick, 
the composition whereof is only a mix- 
ture of clay, mud, and straw, slightly 
blended and kneaded together, and after- 
wards baked in’ the sun—The straw 
which keeps these bricks together, and still 
preserves its original colour, seems to be 
a proof that these bricks were never 
burnt or made in kilns.” And as to the 
Egyptian manner of building’ in modern 
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times, Mr. Baumgarten*, in his Tra- 
vels, ch. 18, speaking of Cairo in Egypt, 
- says, “ The houses for the most part 
_ are of + brick that are only hardened by 
the heat of the sun, and miat with straw 
to make them firm.” See also Complete 
System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 177, 
« col. 1; Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 100; 
and Harmer’s Observations, yol. i. p. 

‘ 176, Note. 
HI. As a N. yano 4 place of shattering, 
- ‘or where straw is shattered by thresh- 
‘ang. occ. Isa, xxv. 10, YANN Δ. 
© tA ANID fF ἸῺΣ 130 wr, which 
- js rendered in our Translation, And 
‘Moab shall be trodden down under him, 
τ᾿ even as straw is trodden down for the 
dunghit. But. wry does not signify 
to be trodden down, but to be threshed, 
as noted in the margin; nor does [3 Ὁ 
signify straw, which is expressed by 
‘ gon; and besides, straw§ has always 
© been too valuable in the East, whatever 


it is in the western countries, to be| 


| trodden down for the dunghill. These 
: remarks seem toshew that our translators 
.. have mistaken the meaning of this pass- 
age in Isaiah. But we may further ob- 
 gerve, that severe calamities inflicted on 
nations and people are in Scripture often 


:.ompared. to the oriental manner of 


threshing corn and straw. See 2 K. xiii. 7. 
Amosi.3. Hab. iii. 12. Comp. Isa. xxi. 
. 10. xli. 15, Dan. ii. 35. Accordingly the 
. -LXX render Isa. xxv. 10, Kas καταπα- 
ες τηθήσεται ἡ Μωαξιτις, ὃν τροπὸν warecty 


ὅλωνα εν Ἅμαξαις, And the country of 


. Moab shall be trampled as they trample a 
' threshing floor with (threshing) carts ; 
Vulg. Et triturabitur Moab sub eo, sicuti 

. teruntur pale in plaustro ; on which ver- 
᾿ sions obserye not only that jann is ren- 
dered in the LXX by dAwva a threshing 
_ floor, but ΠΣ by ἁμαξαις (threshing) 
carts, and in the Vulg. more properly in 
the singular by plaustro ; which meaning 
the Heb. word may very well have, if 
considered as a derivative from D5 ¢o 
level, lay level, or the like. Comp. under 


* In Collection of Voyages and Travels, 4 vol, folio, 
vol. i. p. 443. 

+ So Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 92. 
“« Les maisons des petits quartiers [de Kahira] sont 
pour la plupart de briques non cuites—” 
.. 80 read the Keri and many of Dr. Kennicoti’s 
' Codices, not 33. ; 

§ See Harmer’s Observations, as above, and 
«οἷ. iv Pp 423, Ὅν \ ey 163 . 
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a1 and bay IV. and see Vitringa, and 
Bishop Lowth on Isa. xxv. 10. 

y2n Chald. 

The same as the Heb. s2w, To “break. 
Once, Dan. ii. 42. So Theodotion συντρι- 
Somevoy, and Vulg. contritum. 

ὙΠ Chald. 

It occurs not as a V. in the Bible, but asa 
N.81n Continuance, continuation. occ. 
Dan. vi. 16, 20. 

Mm or ΠῚ 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea appears 
from Isa. xxxiv. 11, to be Confusion, 
loose, unconnected, without form, order, 
or the like. So Aquila excellently ren- 
ders it by Araxlw Without order, Deut. 
xxxii. 10. Comp. under 72 I. 

I, Asa N.nn A confusion, waste. occ. Isa. 
v.6; where Vulg. renders na by de- 
sertam desert. 

II. As a N. 19, formed like 1n2, 139, 1d, 
&c. Without order, form, or regularity, 
loose, unformed, waste. See Gen. i. 2. || 
Tsa. xxxiy. 11, Deut. xxxii. 10. Job 
vi. 18. xii. 24. On Job xxvi. 7, comp. 
under poy 1. 2, 

lil, Asa N.inn A waste, vain, unprofit- 
able thing or idol, vanity, inanity. 1 Sam. 
xii. 21. Isa. lix. 4. xlv, 19, I said not to 
the seed of Jacob ‘nn (as) a vain thing, 
**a thing of noconsequence” (Bate, whom 
see), seek ye me. Comp. ver. 18, and 
Isa. xlix. 4, - 

tonn See under non VI. 

ma 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 
#1, which is supplied by » in n\n, Ezek, 
ix. 4. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. To mark, make a 
mark. occ. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. Ezek. ix. 4 ; 
where LXX δὸς σημεῖον put a mark. As 
aN. 1n A mark. oce. Ezek. ix. 4, 6. 
So LXX σημεῖον Y. ** In Persia to this 
day their ink, which resembles our prin- 
ter’s ink, though not so thick, serves 
them not only for writing, but for mak- 
ing the impression of their seals, which 
well illustrates the above passage of Eze- 
kiel, especially if compared with Rev, 


|| See Burnet, Archeolog. Philos. lib. ii, cap. 1; 
and the Rev. William Jones’s Physiological Disqui- 
sitions, p. 23, &e. 

{ See Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. ii, cap. 15, 
$8, ἄς, 

Ἐν See Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 317. Comp. 
Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p, 90; Harmer’s 
Observations, vol, ii. p. 458, &e. 
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vii. 3, 4; where the servants of God are 
said to be sealed in their foreheads. 
If. As a N.1n A mark or gage for stand- 
ing trial with an adversary, (27 ws). 
εὐ occ. Job xxxi. 35, nA yn Behold, or here 
is (French Voice?) my gage; let the all- 
bountiful answer me. Hence in Hiph. 
To challenge or accuse, as one who gives 
“his mark or pledge upon a trial,” (Bate) 
and causes his adversary to do the same. 
occ. Ps. Ixxviii. 41 ; where perhaps is an 
allusion to the very phrase in Job xxxi. 
. ‘385. See Targ. on Ps. 
Ill.:Chald. In Kal, To tremble, be terri- 
fied or amazed. Once, Dan. iii. 24; 
- where Aquila and Theodotion elavuace 
he wondered, Vulg. obstupuit he was 
astounded. 'The Targums often use it in 
these senses. See Castell. 
t1n See under Onn II. 
in 
I. In Hiph. Yo cut, or rather, to shake off: 
So Vulg. excutientur, shall be shaken off. 
Once, Isa. xviii. 5. : 
Der. To toss, * tease, to tose (pull), wool. 
won 
- Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. 
win, plur. στ; denotes, according 
to the Rabbins and some modern transla- 
- tions, some kind of animal, a badger, or 
the like; but not so the ancient ver- 
sions, who all agree that it means not an 
animal, but a colour; so the LXX 
throughout, ὑακινθος and vaxiv§ivos, and 
Jerome hyacinthus and hyacinthinus, 
azure, sky-blue ; Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion in Exod.’ xxv. 5, tavOiva 
violet-coloured. So Vulg. throughout by 
ianthinus. freq. occ. See Bochart, vol. iu. 


Ῥ. 989, & seq. and Byneus De Calceis | 


Heb. p. 46, & seq. and Scheuchzer, Phy- 
sica Sacra in Exod. xxv. 5, and Ezek. 
xvi. 10. An outermost covering for the 
tabernacle of azure or sky-blue, was very 
proper to represent the sky or azure boun- 
dary of this system. Comp. under 52h. 
nnn See under nm IV. V. 
un See wh 
qn ae Spiess 
1. To be in the midst, between, within. occ. 
Deut..xxxiii. 3, They were between thy 
Jeet (7°29? plur. as the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and very many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read). This was the ancient pos- 
ture of disciples with their master. Comp. 
2 K. iv. 38.. Luke viii. 35. χ, 39. Acts 


* See Junius, Etymol. Anglic. in tease and tose. 
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b9n 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but asa N. 


PM—25n | 
xxii, 83. The LXX render it ὑπό-- 
εἰσ! are under—Vulg. appropinquat ap- 
proaches. As Ns. 1 The midst, ok 
dle, or inner part. Gen. i, 6. i. 9, & 
al. freq. 13}, fem. MIN, and ANIWH, 


Middle, middlemost. Exod. xxyi. 28. 1 


K. vi. 8. Jud. vii. 19, & al. 


II. As Ns. ἽΠ᾿ or Pn Concealed wickedness, 


deceit. oce. Ps. x. 7. ly. 12. Ixxii. 14, 


III. As aN. masce. pler, "2h or 315 


Peacocks. occ. 1 K. x. 22. 2 Chron. 
ix. 21. So LXX according to the Alex- 
andrian MS. rawywy, and Vulg. in both 
texts, pavos. It seems a foreign word, 
as perhaps ἘΞ ΔΓ ΩΣ and torap, which oc- 
cur in the same texts, likewise are. These 
birds might have this name by an ono- 
matopeeia from their cry. Let any one 
attentively survey the peacock in all the 
glorious display of the prismatic colours 
in his train (mille trahkens varios, ad- 
verso Sole, colores), and he will not: be 
surprised that Solomon’s mariners, who 
cannot be supposed ignorant of their 
master’s taste for zatural history (see 1 
K. iy. 33), should bring some of these 


wonderful birds with them from their - 


southern expedition. 


5S2n Occurs not as a V. but as a Ν, mase. 


plur. &D2n Great or repeated frauds or 
deceits. occ. Prov. xxix. 13.. See above 
=n IL. and comp. Mat. v. 45. 


fem. nb>n Blue, azure, sky-colour. So 
the LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, frequently. Ὕακινθος, and Vulg. 
Hyacinthus and Hyacinthinus. Exod. 
xxv. 4, & al. freq. Might not this colour 
be so called as being that of the verge or 
extremity of this system (as every one 
may observe) from the V. 12 to finish, 
end? Thus we call it, a sky-colour, By 
Num. iv. 6, nban-seems to have denoted 
a deeper colour than wnh. 


n 
In Kal, To direct, regulate. Isa. xl. 13. , 


In Niph. To be regulated. 1 Sam. ii. 8, 
1b) (according to the Keri, and the read- 
ing of the Complutenstan edition, and 


many of Dr. Kennicoti’s Codices; so 


Vulg. ipsi) And by him events are regu- 
lated: or if we follow the common 
printed reading 851, we may render the 
sentence interrogatively. And are not 
events regulated ? namely, by his provi- 
dence. Comp. under mx? Il. 4, 

.In Kal, To regulate by weight, measure, 
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or rule. Job xxyiii. 25, Isa, xl. 12. Ps. 
Ixxy. 4. Comp. Ezek. xviii, 25, 29. 
xxxili. 17, 20. Applied metaphorically 


to the spirits and heart. Proy. xvi. 2.} 


xxiv. 12. In Huph. To be weighed. 
2 K. xii. 11: AsNs. 12n Measure, tale. 
Exod. v. 8. Ezek. xlv, 11. Comp. 
mon Nah. ii. 9. Fem. m2no The 
same. Exod. y. 8. Also, Proportion. 
Exod. xxx. 32, 37. Fem..m2n Mea- 
sure, sum. Ezek, xxviii, 12, xliii, 10. 
Comp. ver. 11, and see Bishop Newcome. 
Comp. Root jpn. 

Der. Greek τέχνη, Art. reyvaouat, τέχ- 
γαζω, Texvow, Texlwy, αρχιτεκίων, 
whence Eng. technical, architect, archi- 

eG th &e. 


The idea seems to be elevation, rising above 
the adjacent ground, elevari in altum tu- 
mere instar tumuli aut cumuli. Hence 
Latin follo, to lift up, raise. 

Asa N. dn 

I, Aun elevation, elevated situation. occ. 
Josh. xi. 13; where bn may be plural, 

. and ‘the Vulg. accordingly explains 
tobn by ΠΥ by gue erant in colli- 


bus et. in tumulis szt@, which were si- 


tuated on hills and rising grounds; as 
many towns in the mountainous country 
of 
But if © in wn be considered as a suf- 
fix, their, the sense will be the same. 

Il, 4 ruinous heap. oce. Deut. xiii. 16. 
Jer. xlix. 2. Josh. viii. 28; in which 
last cited text the LXX render it ywua 
aoxyroy an uninhabited heap, and the 
Valg. in all tamulum, a heap, a hillock. 

. Comp. Jer. xxx. 18, and Blayney there. 

bonl. As a Participial N. dn Greatly ele- 
wated, eminent. occ. Ezek. xvii. 22, So 
Vulg. eminentem, Targ. 9030, and Sy- 

_ riac yn, elevated, 

Il. As aParticiple Benoni mase. plur. with 
13 postfixed, 13251n Who laid us (i.e. Je- 

-rusalem and the temple), ix heaps. occ. 
Ps, exxxvii. 3.’ Comp. Ps. Ixxix. 1, and 
above 5n II. also 55» II. under ὃν, and of 
the two senses proposed let the reader 
judge for himself. 

Occurs not as a V, in Heb. but seems near- 

» ly related to the following nbn, as s2n 

to man, 8an te npn, &e. As a Parti- 

- ciple or participial N. masc. plur. Oxxdn 

_ Hanging, suspended,insuspense. 80 LXX 
xoemmevy, and Vulg, quasi ‘ 

- oce, Deut, xxviii. 66. Hos, xi. 7, 
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udea were. Comp. Judith iv. 5. 
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ΣΙ ἘΞ ἸΏ oy And my people 
(shall) hang in doubt, i.e. be in the 
utmost suspense and anxiety, at my 
turning away, from them namely. So 
LXX επικρεμαμενος suspended, Vulg. 
pendebit shall hang. 

an Chald. anit’ 

As a N. the same as the Heb. abw Snow. 
oce. Dan. vii, 9. 

nbn | 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 4. 

I, Zohang, hang up, suspend. See Gen. 
xl. 19. Deut. xxi. 22, 23*, 2 Sam. 
xviii. 10. Job xxvi. 7. Ps. exxxvii. 2 +. 
Ezek. xv. 3. xxyii. 10, 11; on which 
two last. verses. observe that Pausanias 
says the architraves [of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi] were decorated with 
golden armours, bucklers suspended by 
the Athenians after the battle of Mara- 
thon, and shields taken from the Gauls 
under Brennus.” Chandler's Travels in 
Greece, p. 262, So in modern times, 
Sandys, p.25, speaks of one of the gates 
of the seraglio at Constantinople being 
“hung with shields and scimitars.” 
Comp. Cant. iv. 4. 1 Mac. iv. 57, See 
more in Harmer’s Obseryations, vol. ii. 
p- 518. In Niph. To be hanged up. 
Esth. ii. 23. Lam. v, 12. 

II, AsaN.*%n A guiver, which is hung on 
the shoulder. So LXX gagerpay, and 
Vulg. pharetram. oce. Gen. xxvii. 3. 

bndbn As aN. Pendulous, pendent, hang- 
ing down; or rather as the LXX render 
tronbn, Eaaras, and the Vulg. more 
plainly elatas palmarum, i. 6. the clusters 
or strings of embryo fruits after they have 
burst the sheaths of the female palm- 
tree, and which then hang down, and re- 
semble locks of hair freely flowing. Ver- 
bal description however can give but a 
very imperfect idea of them, and there- 
fore 1 refer the reader for further satis- 
faction to Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacra, tab. 
pxxiv. fig. F. and tab, pxxy. fig. 6, 16. 
See also Michaelis on Lowth’s Prelec- 
tions, p. 639, edit. Gotting, who ob- 
serves that in Arabic likewise m>nbn sige 
nifies a cluster of young dates, spatha 

almarum, oce. Cant, vy. 11; 

man Ἶ 

In Arabie it signifies 10. break, break in 
pieces, particularly as a sword or potter's 
vessel on the edge, to, break on the edge 
* See Vitringa’s excellent Comment on this pass- 


age, Observat. Sacr, lib. ii. cap, 12: 
t See Harmer’s Observations, vol, iii. p. 200, &c, 
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«with many jags or notches. See Castell. 
The Vulg. have once, and perhaps right- 
ly, rendered it verbally, Job xxxix. 10, 
mbna, ad arandum ¢o plough. Asa N. 
tobn, plur. in Reg. nbn A furrow in a 
ploughed field. So the LXX generally 
render it αυλαξ, and Vulg. sulcus. occ. 

~) Job xxxi. 38. xxxix. 10. Ps. Ixy. 11. 
Hos. x. 4. xii. 1], or 12. 

ὉΠ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies 710 split, cleave. Thus the Je- 

ες rusalem Targum uses it for the Heb. 
pow Ley..i. 17; and hence: perhaps is 
derived the Greek SAaw.to break. 

q. As Ns. fem. nydin, nydin and ‘nydn, 
plur. masc. yin, 44 worm, or rather 
maggot (see Bate), from its eating into 
and dividing certain substances. See 
Exod. xvi. 20. Deut. xxviii. 39. Isa. xiy. 

dhs δου άνο οι 

Δ]. As aN. ybin, and fem. nybin Scarlet- 

or crimson-colour, q. ἃ. worm-colour, so 
called because made of small worms, 
which are found in the tubercles of a 
certain shrub. Isa. i. 18 *. Lam. iv. ὃ. 

« Exod. xxv. 4. Lev. xiv. 4, ἃ al. freq. 

. Comp. xy under maw 1V. As a parti- 
cip. Huph. mase.-plur. πη Clothed 
in scarlet. oce. Nah. ii. 4. 

It may be worth observing, that the Arabs 

-©eall both this worm and the colour it 
yields l-kermez, whence the French 
Cramoist, and Eng. Crimson; and that 
the cochineal insect is. by naturalists 
ranged under the same genus. See Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 624, 5 ; Scheuchzer, Phys. 


Sacra on Exod. xxv. 4; Gogwet’s Origin}. 


- .of Laws, &c. yol. ii. 106. edit. Hdin- 
burgh; and Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. iv. 

“ap. Bly ee. 

Ill. As a N. fem. plur. my>nn The grind- 
ers, i. e. the teeth which divide or grind 
the food in pieces. So the LXX Μυ- 
Aas, and Vulg. Molas and molares. occ. 
Job xxix. 17. Prov. xxx. 14. Joel i. 6. 

Der. French tazller, to cut, whence Eng. 
tailor, taillage, tally. 

*bn See among the Pluriliterals. 

mbn Chald. 

As Ns. nbn and mnbn The same as the 
Heb. whw and nwhw, Three. Dan. 

ii, 24. vii. δ, & al. So sndn Ezra 
vi. 4. Also, The third. Dan. v. 29. So 
nbn Dan. v. 7. . Fem. πῆρ Dan. 


* See Bishop Lowth’s Note, and Annual Re- 
gister for 1780, Nat, Hist. p. 100. . } 
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On 
1.39. Plur.pnon Thirty. Dan. vi. 7, 12, 
or 8, 13. ' Die ics: 
on eee 
To finish, or be finished, whether in a good 
or bad sense. 
I. To finish, make an end of; complete, per- 
Ject. Josh. iv. 11. Also, To be finished, 
completed, ended. Gen. xlvii. 18. Job 
xxx1. 40, So 1 Sam. xvi.11,0™ 35 ton 
Are the young men complete ? i. 6, are 
they all come? For tons Ps. xix. 14, 
see under Root On’ I. In Hiph. To fi- 
nish, make an end. 2 Sam. xx. 18. Tran- 
“sitively, Zo make an-end of, take all. 
2 Kings xxii. 4. As Ns. con Perfect, 
Jinished, complete, τελεῖος. Gen. xxv. 27. 
Job i. 1, ἃ al. ton Completeness, perfec- 
_ tion, complete soundness. Job xxi. 23. 
Full strength. 1 Kings xxii. 34. Integrity. 
Gen. xx. 5. Ps. ci. 2. Observe, that, in 
Prov. x. 9, very many of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Codices read ona. Fem. nn, in Reg. 
non Integrity. Prov. xi. 3. Job ii. 3, 9, 
& al. tonn Soundness. occ. Ps. xxxyiii. 
4, 8. Isa. i. 6. et fi ων 
If, As a N. mase. plur. oon THUM- 
MIM, Perfections.. So the LXX, ac- 


cording to the Complutensian edition, © 


-render it, Neh. vii. 65, TEAELWOECLY 5 
Aquila and Theodotion, Ley. yiii. 8, 
τελειώσεις ; and Symmachus, Deut. xxxiii. 
8, reAgiwryres, by which last word the 
other Hexaplar versions likewise trans- 
late it, Exod. xxviii. 30. As the precious 
stones put into the High Priest’s breast- 
plate were called tons Lights (in the 
Greek versions dwricues), on account of 
their luminous splendour, but. principally 
from the cl/umination of the divine oracles 
delivered by Jehovah to the High Priest, 
when arrayed in them, so are they called 
nn from the completeness or perfection 
of the said oracles, never failing, but al- 
ways accomplished. Comp. 18 under 
os IV. 

III. In Kal, To be finished or consumed, to 
Jail, Gen. xlvii. 15, 18. Deut. ii. 14. 

Josh. iii. 16, & al. freq. In Hiph. To 
consume, cause to be consumed. Ezek. 
xxii. 15, xxiv. 10; where Bishop New- 
come, ““ waste away, percoquendo con- 
- sume.’ Comp. under 41 III. 2. 

V. Chald.. As a particle non. The same 
as the Heb. πρῶ There. Ezra y. 17, & 
al, wih 

toon In. Hith. monn To make or shew 
oneself perfect. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 26. 
Ps. xviii, 26, Asa N. coon Very per- 
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: * fect. Gen. vi. 9, Xvii. 1. Also, Great! 
perfection, complete integrity, Josh. 
xxiv. 14, Ps. Ixxxiv. 12, . 

From this Root the Greeks seem to have 
had their Θεμις, denoting Law, Right, 
and used as the name of the Goddess of 
Oracles. Also, in plur. Qguises Laws, 
Oracles. 

mon 

‘Occurs not as a V. but the idea is evident; 
for hence as a N. on Continuance, 
continual succession. So Exod. xxix. 42, 
von nby is the burnt offering of conti- 
nuance, or continual burnt-offering. Lev. 
vi. 13, or 20. Num. iv. 16, ΌΤΙ AND 
the bread-offering of continuance. Also, 
as an adverb, Continually, perpetually. 
Exod. xxv. 30. xxviii. 29, 30. xxix. 38, 
& al. freq. It denotes either uninterrupt- 
ed continuance, as Lev. vi. 6, or 13; or 

εὐ continual renewals at certain times, 

‘Num. xxviii. 3, 6. Jer. lii./ 33, 34. 
Ezek. xlvi. 15.. So Exod. xxvii. 20, 
that the lamp may burn On continually, 
**both night and day,” says Clark in his 
Note here; but by the next verse Aaron 
and his sons were to order the lamp 
JSrom evening to morning, and by Exod. 
xxx. 8, Aaron lighted the lamps at even, 
and by 1 Sam. iii. 3, the lamp usually 
went out, 113°, towards morning. But 
as to the fire on the brazen altar, it was 
expressly commanded, Lev. vi. 6, or 13, 
The fire shalisan ever be burning on the 
altar, 712 38> it shall not go out. And 
this probably was a rite, not only of the 
Levitical, but of the ancient Patriarchal 
dispensation, from whence it was derived 
to the heathen. For thus we find that 
*« Numa [the second king of Rome] 
erected a particular temple to Vesta, and 
caused @ fire to be kept always burning 
in 11. Hooke’s Roman Hist. book i. 
ch. viii. § 6, who adds the following 
learned note from Cartrou and. Rouille. 

“<The keeping up ofa sacred fire had al- 

' ways been a part of religion in different 
nations. The fire shall ever be burnin 
on the altar, saith the Lord, it shall never 
go out, Ley. vi. 13. Such a fire was 

"preserved in the temples of Ceres at 
Mantinea, of * Apollo at Delphi and 
Athens, and in that of Diana at Ecba- 

᾿ tan, among the Persians. Setinus com- 
mitted the care of the sacred fire in the 
Ὁ ἢ of Minerva, and of the statue 
of Pallas, to a society of young wo- 
* See Cailimachus’s Hymn to Apollo, lin, 83, 4, 
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men. The ηαρὶ had thé charge of 
keeping a fire always burning: on altars 
erected in tlie middle of those little tem- 

les, which Strabo calls Πυραιθεια. A 

mp was always burning in the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon; and if we believe 
Diodorus Siculus, vr pesin {i. δ. of 
keeping up a perpetual fire] came from 
the Egyptiane to the Greeks, and from 
them to the Romans, who made it a 
principal point of their religion 1. Nor 
was this religious custom confined with- 
in the limits of the Old World. ** The 
sun was the chief object of religious 
worship among the Natchez [a nation 
situated on the banks of the Mississippi 
in North America.) In their temples 
they preserved a perpetual fire as the 
purest emblem of their divinity. Ministers 
were appointed to watch and feed this 
sacred flame t.” But what was the spiri- 
tual import of that law, Lev. vi. 6, or 
13? Was it not the perpetually keeping 
alive that miraculous fire which came 
Jrom before Jehovah, Lev. ix. 24, to 
exhibit His perpetual wrath against sin, 
and to shew that this wrath could not be 
appeased or satisfied by the mere Leyi- 
tical sacrifices, however numerous or 
costly, but would burn till the appear- 
ance of Him who. should come to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself? See 
Heb. ix. 26. x. 1—10. 

man 

With a radical and immutable 4, as in 
W234, ΓΔ). 

I. In Kal, To wonder, be astonished, amazed. 
See Ps. xlviii. 6. Job xxvi. 11. Isa. 
xxix. 9. Hab. i. 3; in which last text it 
occurs both in Niph. and Kal, ΠΏΣ 
wan And be ye astonished; wonder be- 
cause, το. Asa N. ;inon Astonishment, 
amazement. occ. Deut, xxviii. 28. Zech. 
xii. 4. : 

II. Chald. As a N. masc. plur. pron, 
emphat. smn wonders. occ. Dan. 
vi. 27, or 28. iii. 32, or iv. 2. It oc- 
curs also in construction, Dan. iii, 33, or 
iy. 3. 


+ Comp. Plutarch in Numa, vol. i. p. 66, edit. 
Xyland, and Bochart, vol. ii. 363; Virgil, Aen, ii. 
lin. 297, iv. lin. 200; Xenophon, Cyroped. lib. viii. 
Ρ. 460, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo. and Note; Selden 
De Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 8. Vitringa in Isa. 
tom. ii. p. 249, Note A. 

+ Dr. Robertson’s Hist. of America, vol. i, p- 385. 
Comp. p. 344, and Gentleman’s Magazine for July 
1753, p. 326, and Critical Review for November 
1771, p. 330, ob 43 : 
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For pottnnn see under ΠΩ. 


Hence Greek Savya wonder, Savpatw to 


wonder, by which latter V. the LXX 
several times render non. Also ϑάμξεω, 
SapSeouas to be amazed, by which V. 
Aquila translates it, Ps, xlvili. 6, as an- 
other of the Hexaplar versions does the 
N. pron by ϑαμξος, Deut. xxviii. 28. 
Also perhaps Latin tzmeo, to fear, whence 
Eng. timid, timidity. 


ton 


oO 


. and Syriae called Tammuz. 


ecurs not as a V. in Heb, but as a N. 
non Tammuz, the name of an Zdol. 
Once, Ezek, viii. 14, Then he brought 
me to the door of the gate of the Lord’s 
house, which was towards the north, and 
behold, there sat women weeping for Tam- 
muz. Here Jerome interprets Non by 
Adonis, who, he observes, is in Hebrew 
Now it is 


- well known that Adonis was a Syrian 


idol, of whose worship, as celebrated in 


᾿ς the temple of Venus, at Byblus in Sy- 


ria, we have an account in Lucian De 
Dea Syra, tom. ii. p. 878, ἅς, edit. 
Bened. as follows. The Syrians, says 
he, “ affirm that what the boar is re- 


- ported to have done against Adonis was 


transacted in their country; and in me- 


- mory of this accident they every year 
ἢ beat themselves (rutloyras) and lament, 
and celebrate frantic rites (ra ogyia επι- 


πελεδσι); and great wailings are ap- 
pointed throughout the country; and 


, after they have beaten themselves, and 


lamented, they first perform funeral obse- 
guies to Adonis, as to one dead, and af- 


. terwards, on the next, or another (éreg7) 


day, they feign that he is alive, and\ 


ascended into the air or heaven (ες τὸν aepa 
@weumess), and shave their heads, as the 
Egyptians do at the death of Apis; and 


. whatever women will not consent to be 


shaved, are obliged, by way of punish- 


“metit, to prostitute themselves during one 
. day to strangers; and the money thus 


εἰ lamented Tammuz. 


Saturnal. lib. i cap. 21. 


earned is consecrated to Venus.” Thus 
my author: and from his account we 
may form a tolerably just notion of the 
manner in which the Jewish idolatresses 
But still what was 
meant by Tammuz or Adonis?* Macro- 
bius says, Adonis was undoubtedly the 
Sun, and many other. writers are of the 
same opinion; and the fable of Adonis’s 
descent into hell, and of Venus’s (i. e. 


* Adonin guoque Solem esse non dubitabilur, &c. 
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generative Nature's) weeping on that 
account, they with him explain of the 
Sun’s passing through the six southern 
signs, as they do Adonis’s return to Ve- 
nus, of the Sun’s entering into the 
northern signs, and so returning to the 
northern hemisphere of the earth; and 
they think that the fiction of Adonis’s 
being killed by a boar, means the dimi- 


nution of the Sun’s light and heat by 


winter+. But if this had been all that 
the idolaters intended by Adonis, would 
they, as Lucian relates, have commemo- 
rated his resurrection so soon after his 
obsequies ? Would they not rather have 
kept his funeral at the winter-solstice, 
and celebrated his resurrection at the 
vernal equinow or thereabouts? Besides, 
the Jewish women are represented as 
weeping for Tammuz on the fifth day of 
the six month (comp, Ezek. viii. 1, 14), 
i.e, nearly of our August, O.S. at which 
season the diminution of the solar heat 
could hardly be thought a subject for 
lamentation in the hot eastern countries ; 
and the Sux is then more than four 
months distant from the winter-solstice. 
And further, as Bate has pertinently 
remarked in his Crit. Heb. the worship- 
ping of the wow Sun, or solar light, is 
not only distinguished from that of Tam- 
muz, but expressly called a greater abo- 
mination, ver. 15,16. With the learned 
writer therefore last mentioned, I find 
myself obliged to refer 110n, as well as the 
Greek and Roman 1 Hercules, to that 
class of zdols which were originally de- 
signed to represent the promised Saviour, 
the Desire of all nations. His other name 
Adonis is almost the very Heb. ‘7% or 
Lord, a well known title of Christ: 
And as for tion I would, without being 
dogmatical or positive, propose the de- 
rivation of it from =n to put an end to, 
and 119 heat, i.e. wrath or punishment. I 
cannot forbear adding from the learned 
Mr. Spearman, to whose 2d Letter on 
the LXX I am much obliged in this ar- 
ticle, that “‘ according to. Julius Firmicus, 
upon a certain night, while the solennity 
[in honour of Adonis] lasted, an image 
was ὃ laid in a bed, and after great ἰα- 
mentation made over it, light was brought 
in, and the priest, anointing the mouths 
of the assistants, whispered to them that 
+ Compare the Orphic Hymn to Adonis. 


Ἴ Comp. under wy V. γ: 
ὁ Comp, Lheocritus, Idyll. xv. lin, 84, 85. 


απὸ, 








ἽΠ-Ἴ Ὁ 
’ Salvation was come; that Deliverance was 
brought to pass ;’? or as * Godwyn gives 
the words, Ozppeiré τῷ Oew, ess yap 
ἡμῖν ex πονῶν Σώτηρια, Trust ye in God, 
Jor out of pains Salvation is come unto 
us 3" “ upon which their sorrow was 
turned into joy, and the image taken, as 
it were, out of its sepulchre.” 
yon | 
in Kal, Transitively, and with ἃ following, 
To lay hold on, to hold, hold up, both 
in a proper and metaphorical sense. See 
Gen. xlviii. 17. Exod. xvii. 12. Ps. xvii. 


5.-Prov. iii. 18. iv. 4. Comp. Job xxxvi.|. 


17. In Niph. To be 

Prov. v. 22. 
or ΟῚ Ps. xvi. 5, see under Root ‘Jn. 

bon See among the Pluriliterals. 

7on , 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but, from the 

τ things to which it is applied, the idea ap- 

, ἕν to be Straight, upright. The LXX 

ave rendered oN by Στελεχὴ Φοι- 
γίκων the stems or trunks of ipabintvees! 

Exod. xv. 27. Num. xxxiii. 9; and 
non, by Στελεχη, Cant. iii. 6; and 
this latter form ΠΥ, having» inserted 
after the n, would plainly prove the Π in 
the Noun 10n, χα, to be radical, but the 
‘is wanting in very many of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices. ἢ, however, seems radical. 
Hence perhaps Eng. timber. 

- As a N. fem. plur. Hyon and nin 
Upright pillars or columns, as of Smoke. 
occ. Cant. iii. 6. (which refers to the 
smoke of the lamps and perfumes with 
which the royal bride was attended +) 
Joel ii. 30, or iii. 3. Comp. Jud. xx. 40. 

- And as to the connexion between this 
and the subsequent application of the 

Heb. tn, I observe that the younger 
Pliny, lib. vi. epist. 20, thus describes 
the column of smoke which ascended 
from Mount Veswoius in that eruption 
by which Pliny the naturalist perished. 
When viewed from the distance of Mi- 
senum, ‘its figure,” says he, “ resembled 
that of a pine-tree, for it shot up a great 
height in the form of a trunk, which ex- 
tended itself at top into a sort of branches.” 
The comparing of it to a palm-tree 
might perhaps have been equally proper, 
but the pine-tree was more familiar to 
Pliny. 


laid hold on, holden. 


* In his Moses and Aaron, p. 186, -᾿ 
t See Harmer’s Outlines, &c. p, 124,-and Mrs. 
Francis’s Note, in her Pvetical Translation. » 
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II. Asa N.4nh, plur. On ahd mn, 
4 palm-tree, from its straight, upright 
growth, for which it seems more remark~ 
able than any other tree, and which 
sometimes rises to more than a hundred 

feet. Thus Xenophon, who was well 
acquainted with the eastern countries 
(Cyroped. lib. vii. p. 403, edit. Hut- 
chinson, 8vo.), mentions gow palm- 
trees 8 μέιον ἡ τολεβριαισις not less than 
a plethron (is 6. about 100 feet) in 
length” adding, Εἰσὶ yao καὶ μειζονεξ ἡ 
ToreTo TO μῆκος τσεφυχκότες; for some of 
them grow even to a greater height.” 
And in the same place he immediately 
subjoins, καὶ yao δὴ ποιεζόμενοι δι ᾧοι- 
vineg ὑπὸ Pages, ἄνὼ nupravras, υὑσητερ 
δι cvos G+ καγθηλιοι, palm-trees being 
pressed by a weight bend upwards, like 
asses of burden.” From which passage 
probably arose that great, though com- 
mon, mistake, that the palm-tree, when 
growing, will support ἃ considerable 
weight. hung upon it, and bend the con- 
trary way, as if resisting its pressure. 
But Xenophon is there speaking of palm- 
trees when ier .and used as timber; 
and Ὁ Strabo, ὃ Plutarch, and || Aulus 
Gellius, mention the same fact, not of 
the palm-tree when growing, but of its 
Aoxoy, Ἔυλον, or Lignum, i.\e. οἵ its 
Beams or Wood Y . However the straipht 
and lofty growth of this tree, its longe- 
vity and great fecundity, the permanency 
and perpetual flourishing of its leayes**, 
and their form, resembling the solar rays, 
make it a very proper emblem of the na- 
tural, and thence of the Divine Light. 
Hence in the holy place or sanctuary of 
the temple (the emblem of Christ's body) 
palm-trees were engraved on the walls 
and doors between the coupled cherubs. 
See 1 K. τὶ, 29, 32, 35. Ezek. xli. 18, 
19, 20, 25, 26, and comp. under 35, 
p- 339,341. Hence at the feast of Fa- 
bernacles branches of palm-trees were to 
be used, among others, in making their 
booths, Comp. Ley. xxiii. 40. Neh. viii. 15. 
And hence, perhaps, the prophetess De- 
borah particularly chose to dwell under a 
palm-tree, Jud. iv. 5. Palm-branches 


t Lib. xv. p. 1063, edit. Amstel. 

§ Sympos. lib. viii. prob. 4, ad fin. 

|| Noct. Att. lib. iii. ‘cap. 6. Tt) {hae 

{| See Note in Hutchinson’s Xenophon Cyroped.. 
us above, and Suicer’s Thesaurus under Φοῖνιξ II. 

** See Plutarch, Sympos. libs viii. prob. 4, towards 
the middle. ; 





ory 
were also used as emblems. of victory, 
both by believers and idolaters. The 


- reason given by Plutarch and Aulus 


Gellius, why they were so among the 
latter, is the nature of the wood, which 
so powerfully resists incumbent pressure. 
But doubtless, believers, by bearing 


_ palm branches after a victory, or \in 


triumph, meant to acknowledge the su- 
preme author of their success and prospe- 
rity, and to carry on their thoughts to 
the Devine Light, the great Conquerour 
over Sin and Death. Comp. 1 Mae. 
xiii. 51. 2 Mac. x. 7. John xii. 13. Rev. 
wil. 9, and under πὸ III. And the 


_idolaters likewise probably used palms on 


such occasions, not without respect to 
Apollo or the Sun, to whom, among them, 
they were consecrated. Comp. Sense 
V. below. ..For a further account of the 


- palm-tree, see Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra 


on Exod. xv. 27, and on Job xxix. 18; 
Shaw's Travels, p. 141, ἄς. and p. 343, 
&c. and Hasselquist’s Voyages, p. 416, 
&e. 


Jericho is called the city of Ἐπ, Deut. 


xxxiy. 3. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, (comp. 
Jud. i. 16.. iii. 13; where the Targum 
has in". sp the city of Jericho) ; be- 


cause, as ἢ Josephus, + Strabo, and}. 


$ Pliny have remarked, it  anciently 
abounded in palm-trees. And so Dr. 


. Shaw, Travels, p. 343, remarks, that 


though these trees are not now either 
plentiful or fruitful in other parts of the 
Holy Land, yet, ‘there are several ofthem 


_ at Jericho, where there is the conve- 


nience they require of being often water- 
ed ;, where likewise the climate is warm, 
and the soil sandy, or such as they thrive 
and delight in.” 


IIL. As a N.10n Tamar, a city built in 


8 Bee) 18. 


the desert by Solomon, and probably so 


named from the pal/m-trees growing about } 


it (comp. Ezek. xlvii. 19. xlviii. 28), 
as it was afterwards by the Romans called 
Palmyra, or rather Palmira, on the same 
account, from Palma a palm-tree. occ. 
It is otherwise named 
spn Tadmor, which seems a corruption 
of the former appellation, 2 Chron. 
viii. 4. Josephus, Ant. lib. viii. cap. 6, 
§ 1, tells us, that after Solomon had 


® Ant. lib. iv. cap. 6, § 13 and lib. xv. cap. 4, 


§ 2; and De Bel. lib. i. cap. 6, § 6. 


&9 


t Lib. xvi. p. 1106, edit, Amstel. 
+ Nat. Hist, lib. v. cap, 14, and lib. xiii. cap.4, 
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built several other cities, ‘he ent 

into the desert which is aboye Syria, and 
taking possession of it, erected there a 
very large city, distant two days’ journey 
from Upper Syria, one from the En- 
phrates, and six from Babylon; and 
that the reason of his building at such a 
distance from the inhabited parts of Sy- 
ria, was, that no water was to be met 
with nearer, but that in this place were 
Sound both springs and wells.” And this 
account agrees with the late learned tra- 
veller, Mr. Wood’s, who describes Pal- 
myra as watered with two streams, and 
says the Arabs even mention a third, 
now lost among the rubbish. Josephus 
adds, ‘‘ that Solomon having built this 
city, and surrounded it with very strong 
walls, named it Oadapoca Thadamora; 
and that it was still so called by the Sy- 
rians in his time, but by the Greeks Pal- 
mira, ‘Or ds Ἕλληνες αὐτὴν weorayo- 
geveot Taauiay.” With ali due de- 
ference however to such learned men as 
may dissent from me, I apprehend that 
Palmira was a name first iunposed, not 
by the Greeks but by the Romans. There 
is no Greek word from whence this ap- 
pellation can probably be derived; but 
Palmira, from Palma, is the very orien- 
tal name translated into Latin; and.as 
the warm climate of this city, and its 
enjoying the benefit of water in the de- 
sert, make it highly probable that its 
Heb.and Latin names refer to the palm- 
trees, with which it once abounded, so 
§ Abulfeda, a learned oriental geogra- 
pher, who flourished in the 14th cen- 
tury, expressly mentions the palm-tree 
as common at Palmira even in his time. 
I cannot find that this city is ever men- 
tioned by any of the old Greek writers, 
not even by that accurate geographer 
Strabo; nor indeed in the Roman Hi- 


story is any notice taken of it, till Ap- 


pian, in the fifth book of his Civil Wars,. 
speaks of Mark Antony as attempting 
to plunder it||.. But for a further ac- 
count of the ancient history and present 
state of this once noble and powerful 
city, I with great pleasure refer the reader 
to Mr. Wood's curious, learned, and 


§ For an account of whom see the Arabic aus" 


thors mentioned: at the end of Prideaua’s Life of 
Mahomet, p. 153, and Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. in: 
ABOULFEDA+ 


|| Comp. Prideaux, Connect. part ii. book 2, 


anno 41, , 





᾿ 











wer 


A — work, entitled, A Journey 
éo Palmyra, and shall only add, that the 
Arabs of the country, like the Syrians 

- in Josephus’s time, ‘still call it by its 
old name Tedmor ; and that Mr. * Bry- 
ant tells us he was assured by Mr. Wood, 
that “if you were to mention Palmyra 
to an Arab upon the spot, he would not 
know to what you alluded, nor would you 

_ find him at all better acquainted with the 
history of Odcenatus and Zenobia. In- 
stead of Palmyra he would talk of Ted- 
mor; and in lieu of Zenobia he would 
tell you that it was built by Salmah Ebn 
Doud, that is by Solomon the son of 
David.” 

IV. As a N. Syn Tamar, the name of 
Several women, in allusion to the straight- 
ness, height, and beauty of the palm-tree, 
to which the Jewish queen is compared, 
Cant. vii. 7, 8. So + Theocritus com- 
pares Helen toa cypress-tree, in a garden, 
Idyll. xviii. lin. “30. Karw Kuragio- 
os. But Ulysses, in Homer's Odyss. vi. 
lin. 162, 3, makes almost the very same 
comparison as that in Canticles, by 
likening the princess’ Nausicaa to a 
young palm-tree growing by Apollo’s al- 
tar in Delos: 


Andry δὴ wore τοῖον Απολλωνος; παρὰ βωμῳ 
ΦΟΙΝΙΚΟΣ νεὸν ερνος ἀνερχόμενον EVO σᾶς 


V. %0n bya Baal Tamar. The name of ἃ 
place in Canaan, mentioned Jud. xx. 33 ; 
and so called, no doubt, in honour of 
Baal or the Sun, whose image or idol 
was probably there accompanied by the 
palm-tree. Comp. under yp II. We 
have already seen under Sense II. that 
the palm-tree was among believers em- 
blematic of the natural, and thence of 
the Divine Light, and, probably from a 
perversion of the sacred ritual, it was by 
the idolaters of various nations dedicated 
to, or made an emblem of, the Sux. The 
Delian palm consecrated to Apollo or 
the Sun, was, from very 1 ancient times, 
famous among the Greeks. And Hero- 
dotus, lib. ii. cap. 156; remarks that 
there were likewise many palin-trees at 
Apollo's temple at Brutus in Egypt; 
and lib. ii. cap. 170, that at Sazs, in the 
temple of Minerva or Athena (a name 


 -™ New System, vol. i. p. 214. 


t See Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary, 
ἔχε. p. 178, 335, 337. 


ες See Homer’s Odyss. vi, cited under Sense IV. 
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mr 
for the solar light) there were artificial 
columns in imitation of palm-trees. 

‘on Occurs not as a V. but as a N. masc. 
plar. oon Lofty pillars. or columns, 
to serve for land- or way-marks. occ. 
Jer. xxxi. 21. 

For ἘΞ Bitternesses, see 7 
Root 19 

mn 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, with Ὁ following, To shriek, wail, 
bewail. So LXX Spyvew, and Vulg. 
plangant. occ. Jud, xi. 40; where the 
Infinitive being formed in ΠῚ“ plainly re- 
fers to a Root with a radical 7 final. 
And observe that the Root ~h to give 
makes 71n3, 73, and nh, but never nya 
in the Infinitive. ) 

In Jud. y. 11, 13m seems to signify, they 
uttered, rehearsed, from 102) V. which 
see. . 

II. As a N. mase. plur. 3m Dragons, a 
kind of large serpents, from the horrid 
whining or hissing noise they make. 'This 
property of theirs is observed by £lian, 
and to this Job alludes, ch. xxx. 29, and 
Micah, ch. i. 8. freq. occ. See Bochart, 
vol. iii. p. 437, and Scheuchzer, Phys. 
Sacr. in Job xxx. 29, and on Isa. 
xxxy. 7, see Vitringa. For msn sing. 
see among the Pluriliterals. As a N, 
fem. plur. m3n Female dragons or ser- 
pents. occ. Mal. i. 3. So Dr. Shaw, 
Travels, p. 448, speaking of Arabia Pe- 
trea, says, “ Vipers, especially in the 
wilderness of Sin, which might. be called 
the inheritance of Dragons, were 
dangerous and troublesome; not o 
our camels, but the Arabs who attended 
them, running every moment the risque 
of being bitten.” 

Ill. Asa N. fem. Tn 4 gift. See under 
na 1. 

it Occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but 

As aN. pn. 

1. A large kind of serpent, from its doleful 
whining noise. Exod. vii. 9, 10, 12. 
Deut. xxxii. 33. Comp. above mn I. 
Exod. iv. 3. vii. 9, ἄς. 

Π. An amphibious animal, so called from 

its form resembling a large serpent, a 

crocodile. See Ps. Ixxiv. 13. Isa. xxvii. 1. 

li. 9. Job vii. 12, where Mr. Harmer, 

Observations, vol. iv. p. 286 (whom 

see), explains it of the crocodile, which, 

when it appears, the Egyptians watch 
with great attention, to prevent its doing 


w 


DIV. ἀπδες 





ayn— pn 
‘mischief. Also, A large aquatic animal, 
a sea monster, a whale, which genus are 
remarkable for their doleful cry. Ps. 
exlviii. 7. Lam. iv, 3*. Gen. i. 21. 
where ΘΝ ἼΔΕ ἘΠ seem to include 
both the crocodile and whale+ species. 
Comp. under pn), 

Hence Greek Suvvos, Lat. thynnus, and 
Eng. tunny or tunny-fish. See Merrick’s 
Annot. and Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra, 
on Ps. lxxiy, 13. 

If. As a N. pans. See under pns I. 

IV. Chald. As aN. fem. 3n, from the 
Heb. "ὦ, Second. occ. Dan. vii. 5. 
Adverbially, min Secondly, the second 
time, occ. Dan. ii. 7. 

pn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac 
signifies in Hith. 700 fail, and I suspect 
that the radical idea of the Heb. is, 710 
be soft, tenders; hence as a participial 
N.3n The tender part or tip of the ear. 
So ae ity tenerum. Exod. xxix. 20, 
& al. 

‘an See under 43 III. 

apn 

In Kal, Transitively, To loathe, nauseate, 
abominate, both in a natural and mental 
sense. Ps. cvii. 18. Deut. vii. 26. xxiii. 7. 
Job xix. 19, & al. freq. In Niph. To 
be abominable. occ. 1 Chron. xxi. 6. As 
a Participle or πήραν er N. ayn3 Abo- 
minable. occ, Job xv. 16. Isa. xiv. 19. 
In Hiph. To act abominably. Ps. xiv. 1. 
Ezek. xvi. 52. Comp. Ps. lili. 2, Asa 
N. fem. m2y1n, and in Reg. nayih, An 
abomination. Gen. xliii. 31. Levy. xviii. 22, 
26. Deut. xviii, 12. xx. 18, & al. freq. 
It is often used for an zdol. See 2 Κὶ, 

-xxili.13. Isa: xliv. 19. Exod. viii. 26. 
Comp. Gen. xliii. 31; where Targum 
Onkelos, For the Egyptians could not eat 
bread with the Hebrews, because the 
beasts, which the Egyptians worship, the 


* See Bochart, vol. ii. cap. 46; Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. in loc.; Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. iii. 

. 9. 

+ It is an erroneous opinion that whales are not 
to be found in the Mediterranean, and that there- 
fore the Israelites could not be acquainted with 
them; for ** John Faber saw one of the common 
toothless whales without fins on its back, thrown on 
shore in Italy, that was niuety-one Roman palms 
long, and fifty thick. The Roman palm is a little 
above half a foot. The same author avers, there 
was another at Corsica, an hundred feet long; but 
Frederick. Martens says the largest whale caught at 
Spitzbergen is no more than sixty feet, or at least 
seldom exceeds that length.” Brooke’s Nat. Hist. 
vol. iii. p- 6. 
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Hebrews cat. Comp. Gen. xlvi. 84, 
Exod. viii. 25, 26; and see Herodotus, 
lib. ii. cap, 41; Bochart, vol. ii. 644; 
and Jablonski, Pantheon Egypt. Prole- 
gom. § 10, 11. 
myn - 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, [Π. 
In Kal, 10 err, wander, go astray, both 
in a natural and spiritual sense. See 
Gen. xxi. 14. xxxvii. 15. Exod. xxiii. 4. 
Ps. lviii. 4, cxix. 176. Isa. xix. 14. 
’ xxviii. 7. xxi. 4, “ is bewildered,” Bi- 
shop Lowth. In Niph. To be led astray, 
deceived. Job xv. 31. To be disappointed. 
Job iv. 10, The roaring of the lion, and 
the voice of the black lion, and the teeth 
of the young lions, \yni are disappointedy 
or miss, of their prey namely. Thus 
Bate; and perhaps this may be pre- 
ferred to the common interpretation from 
ynb, which see. In Hiph. To cause 
to wander or go astray, to seduce. Gen. 
xx. 13. Ps. cvii. 40, 2 K. xxi. 9, ἃ al. 
As a N. nyin 4 trick, deception. occ. 
Neh. iv. 8. Isa. xxxii. 6. In the former 


text the LXX render it agavy secret - 


things, and Vulg. insidias treacheries ; 
in the latter, the LXX waavyow errour 
and Vulg. fraudulenter fraudulently, de- 
ceitfully. 

ynyn To err greatly or repeatedly. As a 
Participle Hiph. ynynoa One who causeth 
another greatly to err, a great deceiver. 
occ. Gen. xxvii. 12; where Symmachus 
xatrarast@ illuding. Plur. mrynynn, 
with 2 following, Behaving very wrong 
or erroneously, towards, or as Bate, 
playing false and deceitful parts with. 
occ. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. As a N. mase. 
plur. to ’ynyn Great or repeated errours. 
oce. Jer. x. 15, li. 18, 

wn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea of 
the word seems to be, To divide, cut, 
cleave, split, diffindere ; for the Arabic 
has, evidently from this Root, a V. 
signifying, Zo be cut or notched, to 
chink, and several Nouns denoting ὦ 
chink, aperture, fissure, or the like. See 
Castell. 

I. As a N. yn A cuiting instrument, A 
razors Num. vi.5,&al. 4 pen-knife, 
to cut the reed, with which they wrote, 
into a pen. Comp. under aw V. Jer. 
xxxvi. 23. Ἶ 

II. As a N. syn The sheath or scabbard 
of a sword from its cleft form. 1 Sam, 
xvii, 51, & al. So some derive the Eng. 
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sheath from the Saxon ceadan to sepa-| . 


rate. See Junius’s Etymol. Anglican, in 
ΒΗΒΆΤΗ. ᾿ ps 
Der. Greek teww to wound. Eng, To tear, 
tore, torn. Also perhaps Greek resow, 
Lat. tero, tritus, whence contero, attero, 
contritus, attritus, and Eng. trite, con- 
_ trite, contrition, attrition. 


in : 
To smite, strike, beat, particularly with the}. 


hands. Comp. Nah. ii. 8. It occurs not 


however as a V.in the simple form, but} - 


hence 

I, As a Ν, An, plur. on, A kind of 
musical instrument, a tabor, tabret, or 
small drum carried in the hand, Exod. 
xv. 20, and played on by beating with 
the head or fingers, as is probable from 
Nah. ii. 8. It was used both on civil 
_ and religious occasions, and is often men- 
tioned as beaten by women; see Exod. 
xv. 20. Jud. xi. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. 
Ps. Ixviii. 26. Jer. xxxi. 4, but was 
Sometimes played on by men. See 
1 Sam. x. 5. There is no reason to 
- doubt but it was very like, if not the 
very same kind of instrument as the mo- 
dern Syrian diff; which is described by 
Dr. Russel*, as “ a hoop (sometimes 
with bits of brass fixed in it to make a 
jingling), over which a piece of parch- 
-ment is distended. It zs beat with the 
fingers, and is the true tympanum of the 
ancients ; as appears from its figure in 
several relievos representing the orgies 
of Bacchus and rites of t Cybele. It is 
worth observing, that, according to { Ju- 
venal, the Romans had this instrument 
from hence,” i. 6. from Syria. Niebuhr 
also, Voyage de l’Arabie, tom. i. p. 146, 
has given us a similar description, and a 
print of ‘an instrument which (according 
to his German spelling). he says they call 
Doff'; he informs us that ‘ they hold it 


* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 94, where in plate xiv. 
the reader may see the figure of a Turk beating the 
Diff. 

+ So Lucretius, describing the attendants of this 
goddess, says, lib. ii. lin. 618. 

Tympana tenta sonant palmis—— 


 * Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
Ez lingwam et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nec non gentilia tympana secum 

Vexit Sat. iii, lin. 62.” 





Comp. the passage cited from Herodian in 9293 1. 
under a2, where we find the Phenician, or more pro- 
petly the Syrian, women accompanying the orgies of 
Heliogabalus, TYMIMIANA μετα χείρας Φεροντα, carry- 
ing tabrets or diffs in their hands.” — 


ἽἼΞ..-- ΓΞ 


by the bottom, in the air, with one hand, 

while they play on it with the other.” 

See also Shaw's Travels, p. 202, 3; 

Scott’s Note on Job xxi. 12; and Har- 

mers Observations, yol. i. p. 409. The 

oriental Diff appears. to be very like 
what is known to the French and English 
by the name of Tambourin. 

II. As a N. npn, Job xvii. 6. See under 

ΠΕ" IIT. | 

III. As Ns. nah and mnan, Tophet. See 

under mnb I. 

Fon I. In Hiph. To smite repeatedly, to 
beat, as on a tabor or diff. Eng. Trans. 
tabring. occ. Nah. ii. 7, or 8; where 
see Bishop Newcome, and Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p. 412. 

II. As a Participle or participial N. fem. 
plur. mann Beating on tabors or diffs. 
So the LXX τυμπανιφρίων, and Vulg. 
tympanistriarum. occ. Ps. lxviii. 26. 

Der. Tap, tabour, tabret. Greek τυπῆίω 
τέτυμμαι, Tus, whence thump, tympa- 
num, tympany, tymbal, tymbrel, type, 
typical, &c. 

man See under np) VIT. VIII. 

ban . 

Occurs not as ἃ V. but as a N. denotes 
crude, indigested, insipid, or the like. 

I. As a N. ber Untempered mortar, or 
plaster. occ. Ezek. xiii. 10, 11, 14, 15. 
xxii, 28. So the Vulg. absque tempera- 
tura, and absque temperamento, and 
Symmachus in Ezek. xiii. 10. avagroroy. 
In Ezek, xiii. the building of the wall is 
mentioned as distinct from the plastering 
of it (comp. Ecelus. xxii. 17); and to 
this day in the east they sometimes build 
their walls of clay or unburnt bricks, and 
then plaster them over; and it is the 
cracking of this plaster by the rains 
and wind that exposes the walls to 
dissolution. Comp. Amos vi. 11, and 
see Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 
178. 

II. As a N. ban Insipid. occ. Job vi. 6. 
So Symmachus avagrurov, and Vulg. 
insulsum. - 

Ill. Asa N. ban Undigested, crude, insi- 
pid, in a metaphorical sense, that is, In- 
considerate, foolish, absurd. occ. Lam. 
ii. 14, As a Ν. fem. nbn Folly. occ. 
Job i. 22. xxiv. 12. Jer. xxiii. 13. 

“an 

To fasten or join together. The LXX and 

Symmachus render it by fariw and 

cvesaniw, and Vulg. consuo, fo sew, sew 

together ; but these words seem too deter- 
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ypn—wvsan 
minate. occ. Gen. iii. 7. Job xvi. 15. 
Eccles. iii. 7. Ezek. xiii. 18. 

wan : 

1. In Kal, To lay hold on, catch, apprehend. 
Gen. xxxix. 12. Deut. ix. 17. Comp. 
Proy. xxx.9. In Niph. To be caught, as 
in a net, pit, or crime. Ezek. xii. 13. 
xix. 4. Num. v. 13. 

Il. To lay hold on, to handle. Ezek. xxvii. 
29. Amos ii. 15, & al. Comp. Prov. 
xxx. 28. 

III. 70 handle, play upon, as a musical in- 
strument. Gen. iv. 21, 

IV. To handle, as the law, i.e. to study 
and explain it, tractare. occ. Jeri. 8. 
V. To undertake, manage, as war, capessere, 

tractare, gerere. occ. Num. xxxi. 27. 

VI. In Kal, To take in war, as a city or 
enemies. Deut. xx. 19. Josh. viii. 8. 1 

. Sam. xxiii. 26. In Niph. Zo be taken. 
Jer. 1. 46. 

ΝῊ. In Kal, Yo inclose, overlay, as an 
image with gold or silver. occ. Hab. 
ii. 19. 

nan 

J. Asa N. See under na IIT. and mn I. 

ΠῚ Chald. as ἃ N. masc. plur. emphat. 
senpn, from the Heb. naw zo set in order. 
Some kind of officers or magistrates, ren- 
dered, The sheriffs. occ. Dan. 111, 2, 3. 

bpn Chald. 

From the Heb. pw, To weigh. occ. Dan. 
¥,. 25,27. 

npn 

I, In Kal, To direct, correct, make straight 
or even. occ. Eccles. i. 15. vii. 13. But 
in Jer. xxii. 24, apne seems to be the 
first person fut. in Kal, from the Root 
pni to pluck off (so LXX exoracw, and 
Vulg. evellam) with 3 inserted before 
the Pron. suffix, according to the Chaldee 
form, in allusion perhaps to King Co- 
niah’s or Jehoiachin’s dethronement and 
captivity by the Chaldeans, as it follows 
in the text. See Chaldee Grammar, 
ee 

II. In Kal, To set in order, compose. 
Vulg. composuit. occ. Eccles. xii. 9. 

Ill: Chald. In Ith. To be established, con- 
firmed. So Theodotion, ἐκραταιώθην. occ. 
Dan. iv. 33. 

Der. A token. Qu? 

ypn 

In general, To force or drive one thing znto 
or against another. 

I, In Kal, Transitively, 10 force, thrust, 
or drive in, as a dagger, Jud. iii. 21.— 
a pin or stake, Jud. iv. 21; where the 


So 
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LXX (according to the Aldine and Com- 
plutensian edition) and Theodotion eve- 
xpece knocked in. Comp. Isa. xxii. 23, 
25. Also, To drive or fasten together, 
as with a pin or the like. Jud. xvi. 14, 
sna xpnn And she fastened (it) with a 
pin; where LXX -eyxpecys waccarw 
thou shalt fasten (it) with the pin. Comp. 
1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 1 Chron. x. 10. 

II. In Kal, To pitch, as a tent; i.e. to 
fasten or fix it with pins or stakes. Gen. 
xxxi. 25; where LXX, emy£e, and Vulg. 
fixit, fied, Comp. under I. 

Ill. To force, drive, as locusts by. a wind 
into the sea. occ. Exod. x. 19; where 
LXX, εξαλεν, and Vulg. projecit, cast. 

IV. With A> the palm of the hand follow- 
ing, To drive, strike, or clap one hand 
against the other, whether in joy, as Ps. 
xlvii. 2 ; or in insult, Nah. iii. 19. Comp. 
under pdb. 

V. With 7 or 3, To strike hands with 

another, a general and well known em- 

blem of agreement, bargaining, or surety- 

ship. See Prov. vi. 1. xvii. 18. xxii. 26. 

Job xvii. 3. Soin Homer, I]. ii. lin. 341, 

and I]. iv. lin. 159. 


—— AEEIAL, ἧς ἐπεπίϑμεν. 
And in Virgil, Ain. iv. lin. 597, 
—— En dextra fidesque / 


As a N. mase. plur. mypin Sirzkings of 
hand, pactiones mantis (Symmachus 
Eusrayas), suretyship. occ. Proy. xi. 15. 
VI. In Kal, with a following, To force, or 
drive, as the breath znto a trumpet, to 
blow with a trumpet. Num. x. 3, 4. 
Absolutely, Zo blow, trumpet. Num. 
x. 7. Transitively, To dlow, as a clan- 
gour or alarm. Num.x. 6. In Niph. 
To be blown, trumpeted. occ. Isa. xxvii. 
13. Amos iii. 6. As Ns. ypn A blow- 
ing of a trumpet. occ. Ps. cl. 3, npn 
Either the trumpet or the blowing there- 
of. occ. Ezek. vii. 14. 
FPA 
I. In Kal, Transitively, 70. overpower, 
overbear, overcome. occ. Job xiv. 20. 
xv. 24. Eccles. iv. 12. In Hiph. To 
have overpowering strength, to be strong, 
mighty. occ. Eccles. vi. 10. As a N. Aph 
Power, authority. occ. Esth. ix. 29, x. 2. 
II. Chald. In Kal, To be strong or strength- 
ened. See Dan. iv. 17, 19, or 20, 22. 
v.20. AsaN.5pn Power, might. occ. 
Dan. iv. 27, or 30. As ἃ participial 
N. fem. spn and ΠΕΡ, plur. mase. 











ἊΣ 


ΠΤ pEpn, Strong, mighty. See Dan. ii. 40, 
42. iii. 33, or iv. 3. 

ἽΠ 

I. To go round or about. Num. xv. 39; 
where the LXX, diaspepouas turn about. 
As a N. with a formative», mn A round 
or range. occ. Job xxxix. 8. As aN. 
masc. plur. on, though rendered mer- 
chant-men or chapmen, seems to mean 
Places around, environs. occ. 1 K. x. 15. 
2 Chron. ix. 14, ἘΠ owe Men 
around, or in the environs. In the 
former passage the LXX explain the 
words by τῶν φόρων τῶν ὑποτεταγμένων 
the tributes of the subjected (people), in 
the latter by των avdowy τῶν ὑποτεταγ- 
μένων of the subjected men, where Vulg. 
legati diversarum gentium, the embassa- 
dors of various nations. 

II. As a N. mase. plur. tomin, in Reg. 
nN, Borders or rows of jewels or gold 
round the head, perhaps not unlike 
what Lady M. W. Montague mentions 
(Letter xxxix. vol. ii. p. 136) as worn 
by the Sultana Hajfiten, who “round 
her talpoche [or head-dress] had four 
strings of pearl—the finest and whitest 
in the world ;”’ or else resembling the two 
or three rows of pearls which * Olearius 
says the Persian ladies wear round the 
head, beginning on the forehead, and 
descending down the cheeks and under the 
chin, so that their faces seem to be set in 
pearls. This coiffure seemed to him to 
be very ancient among the eastern peo- 
ple, since, says he, mention is made of 
it in the Song of Songs, ch. i. 10. occ. 
Cant. i. 10, 11. 

III. As aN.4n 4 turn in order or succes- 

ston. occ. Esth. ii. 12, 15. 

IV. Asa N. hn A turn, order, rank. occ. 
1 Chron. xvii. 17. 

V. In Kal, To go about in searching, to in- 
vestigate, explore, search out. Num. x. 
33. xiii. 3. Ezek. xx. 6, & al. freq. In 
Hiph. Zo cause to explore, or be ex- 

lored. occ. Jud. i. 23. Hence 

VI. Asa N. masc. plur. Ons Explorers, 
sptes. So Aquila and Symmachus Kara- 
σκοπῶν, and Vulg. Exploratorum. occ. 
Num. xxi. 1. But the LXX retain the 
original word Αθαρειν or ( Alex.) Adages, 
and so take it for a proper name. 

VII. As a N. ἽΠ and 5n A turtle-dove (so 
LXX, τρυγῶν, and Vulg. turtur), thus 
* Cited in Harmer’s Outlines of a New Com- 


mentary on Solomon’s Song, p. 205, where see 
more. 
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called in Heb. by an onomatopeeia from — 
its cooing, as in Greek rpvywy, in Latin ἡ 
turtur, and in Eng. turtle. Gen. xy. 9.. 


Lev. i. 14. Ps. Ixxiv. 19. Cant. 11. 12, 
& al. See Merrick’s Annot. on Ps. 
Ixxiv. 19, and Bochart, vol. iii. p. 55, 
& seq. 

VIII. Chald. As a N. masce. plur. pn 
Oxen, beeves, from the Heb, ow. Ezra 
vi. 9. Dan. iv. 22, & al. 

Hence Greek Taugos, and Latin Taurus, a 
bull. Also, Thur, the + Lithuanian 
name for the urus or wild bull. ; 

IX. Chald. As Ns. perhaps from Heb. 
Sn Ill. above, ἢ Two. occ.. Ezra 
vi. 17. Dan. iv. 26, or 29. poin Two, 
second, occ. Ezra iv. 24. Dan. v. 31, or 
VE. Fi 

Der. Tour, turn, &c. Also compounded 
with 52 to confound, trouble; compound- 
ed with 5y> to agitate, twirl, troll. 

Hence also the German idol Thor, nearly 
answering to the Roman Jupiter, i. e. 
the Heavens in Circulation, had his 
name. Thus Adam Bremensis saith, 
* Thor presideth in the air, causeth 
thunders, winds, showers, fair weather, 
fruits, and his sceptre seemeth to denote 
Jupiter.” So Ericus Olaus, in his History 
of Sweden, ‘‘ Thor, as being the most 
powerful and supreme of the Gods, was 
set in the midst and higher than the rest, 
shaped like a naked man, holding in his 
right hand a sceptre, in his left the seven 
stars or planets”’ And again, ‘ They 
invoked Thor for rain and wholesome 
breezes (auré necessarid) as presiding on 
high: by whose protection also they 
hoped to be preserved from hurtful blasts 
(ab incommodts impressionum), from thun- 
der and hail; to whom, on the fifth day 
of every week, they offered sacrifices by 
the appointed priests, whence that day 
was called Thorsdag,” by the Swedes 
namely, as | may add it is by us T’hurs- 
day. See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. 
lib. ii. cap. 33; Introduct. to Camden's 
Britannia, edit. 1695, p. cxxx; and 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. 
p. 95, &c. vol. ii. p. 41, 68, 

tin See under mn II. 

pn Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to be, To fix firmly, settle, or the 
like. As a N. pin A large and high. 
piece of timber strongly settled or fixed in 
the place where it stands, 


t See Brooke’s Nat, Hist. vel. i. p. 38. 


yon—yIn 


1, An obelisk, or the like. occ. Isa. xxx. 
17. 

2. The mast of a ship strongly fixed therein 
for sustaining the yards, sails, tackling, 
&c. occ. Isa, xxxiii. 23. Ezek. xxvii. 5. 

The LXX constantly rendering fin by isos 
from ἱσημι to stand, stand firm, or fixed, 
appear to have preserved the true idea of 
the Heb. and confirm the interpretation 
here given of the Root, 

Der. Greek ϑρηνυς ἃ footstool. Also, 
Seovas, Lat. thronus, and Eng. a throne. 

yon Chald. 

As ἃ N, from the Heb. \yw, 4 gate or door. 
occ. Dan. ii. 49.—of a furnace. . oce. 
Dan, iii. 26; where Theodotion Supa. 
As a Ν, masc. plur. emphat. syn Por- 
ters, men who wait at, or keep, the gate. 
occ. Ezra vii. 24. So the LXX συλωροις, 
and Vulg. janitoribus. 

Der. Greek Θυρα. Eng. 4 door. Qu? 

mn 

As aN. a αν, min Teraphim. See 
under πε XV. 

win See antong the Pluriliterals. 

wn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies Zo compress. See Castell’s 
Lexicon under wwn. AsaN. wn 4 he- 
goat kept for breeding, hircus admissa- 
rius. occ. Gen. xxx. 35. xxxii. 14. 
2 Chron, xvii. 11. Proy. xxx. 31. Comp. 
Jer. 1. 8, Ailian has remarked with 
what pride and stateliness the he-goat 
precedes the flock. And the LXX have 
supplied this circumstance in their ver- 
sion, Teayos yyapuevos amore, A he- 
goat leading the flock. See Bochart, 
vol. ii, 648, and Scheuchzer, Phys, Sacr. 
in Prov. 

ywn ‘ 

As Ns. of number. pwn, fem. π and 
hywhn, Nine. Gen. v. 5. Num. i, 23. 
xxxiv. 13, & al. freq. Plur. ἢ 

~ Ninety, Gen. v. 9, 17, & al. freq. 
ywn or ww, fem. mywn or nywn 
Ninth. See Num. vii. 60. 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 11. Lev. xxv. 22. 2 K. xxv. 1, 

Is not the numeral N, ywn a derivative, 
with a formative 4, from the V. nyw to 
look, turn, as denoting that number which 
is looking or turning, as it were, from 
units to an higher order of numbers? 
Thus Martinius, Lexic. Etymol. in 
Novem, derives the Latin Novem Nine 
from novus, as signifying the ast 
(whence novissimus), and the Greek 
Evvea Nine from evos old and νεὸς new, 
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as being o/d in such a sense, that imme- 
diately after it there begins a mew order 
of numbers ; and, what is most to our 
present purpose, he remarks that the 
Dutch and Saxon Negne (whence our 
Eng. Nine) may be deduced from the V. 
neigen to incline, and that thence this 
may be named the inclined number, i. e. 
from units to tens. And I cannot for- 
bear adding that the Vulg. renders the 
Heb, V. my by the very word inclina- 
bitur shall incline or be inclined. Isa. 
xvii. 7,8; and so Aquila, according to 
the reading which Montfaucon thinks 
genuine, by επεκλιθὴ was inclined, Gen. 
iy. 4, 

nn 

The Infinitive of the V.}n2 To give. See 
Grammar, § vii. 26. 

nnn 

As aN. Some missive weapon, or rather, A 
club. Thus Bochart, vol. iii. 785, who 
deduces it (with a formative n) from the 
Root nm or nm, which latter in Arabic 
signifies to strike with.a club. This in- 
terpretation is confirmed by the LXX, 
Aquila, and Theodotion, who render it 
σῴυρα a hammer or beetle, so the Vulg. 
malleum. Once, Job xli. 20. 

Der. Ὁ being prefixed to the V. A mat- 
tock, Qu? 





PLURILITERALS in h. 


ΠῚ 

As aN. occ, Exod, xxviii, 32. χχχίχ, 23. 
It is rendered in our Translation 4n ha- 
bergeon, i.e. a kind of coat of mail, 
“‘armour to cover the neck and breast,’ 
Johnson; and nearly to this purpose the 
Targum Onkelos prw. Neither the LXX 
nor Vulg. however favour this version, 
and indeed the paraphrases of both are 
so loose that they leave us to conjecture 
what is the meaning of the word. I sus- 
pect then that the nm in this N. is ser- 
vile, and that it is one of those few He- 
. brew Nouns which (if. we embrace the 
printed readings) seem formed with a 
servile & final, as s‘>p parched corn, 
] Sam. xvii. 17; sw sleep, Ps. exxvii. 2; 
sin a butt, Lam. ili. 12; and perhaps 
sin Isa. xix.17; and I take the Root to 
be tn to heat, make warm, and that 
the N. son denotes some kind of cloak 
or mantle, which was made close about 

the neck for this purpose. 











ὩΣ --- ΓΞ Ὁ 


nvpbn 7 1K 

Once. Cant. iv. 4, Thy (i.e. the bride's) 
neck is like the tower of David, built 
nvadbnd; a thousand shields bn (are) 
hung upon it, all targets of mighty men. 
The eastern custom of hanging arms, 
shields, and scimitars on the outside of 
towers has been already taken notice of 
under m5n I. and in the passage before 
us there is an evident allusion to the 
glittering ornaments, pearls, jewels, &c. 
on the bride’s neck, and an intimation 
that these, when so placed, were as effi- 
cacious in subduing the hearts of the be- 


mighty men in conquering their enemies. 
Comp. ver. 9. mvp2n then is, I think, 
a compound of bn to hang, and nvb 
edges, and so denotes a place for hanging 
up edged weapons on. See Michaelis on 
owth, Prelect. xxxi, vol. ii. p. 636, 7, 
edit. Gotting. 
don 
As Ns. ὅπ, dwn, and dinmss Yesterday. 
«These words are compounded of the 
V. cn to finish or consummate, and 10 
(or bn) to cut off. Yesterday, or the day 
immediately past, answers to this descrip- 
tion: It is just consummated and cut of” 
from the present day*.’ See 2 Sam. 
xx, 20. Job viii. 9. In Isa. xxx. 33. 
Micah ii. 8, Dans denotes some time 
ago; and in Ps. xe. 4, is joined with 
cor day; but in all other passages than 
those just cited, bon, >in, and >ipnx, 
are followed by Dw>w, or ζῶ lite- 
rally, a third time past, nearly as the 
Greeks say in prose, + Xles καὶ wpwyy, 
- and in poetry, { Χθιῥα καὶ πρωΐϊζα 
Yesterday and before, for lately, some 
time before. Comp. towbw under why 
IX, 


mun 


As a N. masc, sing. (from jh a dragon, 
and ἘΞ) the sea, or a large collection of 
water) A sea-dragon, a crocodile. occ. 
Ezek. xxix. 3. xxxii. 2. In the former 
of which texts seventeen of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s Codices now read pinn, as. four 


757 


worn 


a Participle Aph. Ezra iv. 7; so LXX 
ἡρμηνευμενὴν interpreted—written in the 
Syrian tongue, and ἘΞ interpreted 
in the Syrian tongue, that is, in the 
Syrian, both character and language. 


Der. Targum, a Chaldee interpretation 


or paraphrase of the Bible. Of these 
several are still extant, and are of consi- 


derable use in explaining the Hebrew 


Scriptures ; for a particular account of 
which see Walton, Prolegom, xii. and 
Prideaux, Connect. part ii, book yiii. 
towards the beginning. 


Also, Truchman, Truceman, Dragoman, 
holders as the swords and shields of| 


or Drogman, “a name given in the 
Levant to the interpreters kept by the 
Ambassadors of Christian Nations, re- 
siding at the Porte, to assist them in 
treating of their masters’ affairs.” New 
and Complete Dictionary &, Arts, δα. 
See Targum Onkelos on Gen. xlii. 23 
Exod. iv. 16. vib. 1, 


ὩΣ 
As a N. wwhn, from ἼΠ to go round, and 


wut to be vivid or bright in colour, A 
kind of precious stone, the chrysolite of 
the ancients. 
Greek versions several times χχρυσόλι- 
§os, and Vulg. chrysolithus : “so named 
(i. e. in Greek and Latin) from its 
fine gold yellow colour. It is now uni- 
versally called topaz by modern jewel- 
lers, and, when perfect and free from 
blemishes, is a very valuable gem; it is, 
howeyer, very rare in this state. It is of 
the number of those gems which are 
found only in the round or pebble form. 
—They are ever of a fine yellow colour, 
but they have this like the other gems, 
in several different degrees ; the finest of 
all are of a true and perfect gold colour ; 
but there are some deeper, and others 
extremely pale, so as to appear scarce 
tinged.” See New and Complete Dic- 
tionary of Arts in CHRYSOLITE and 
TOPAZ. Exod. xxviii. 20. Ezek. i, 16, 
& al. Comp. Dan. x. 5, 6, and Vi- 
tringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. iv. cap... 1, 
§ 19. 


So the LXX and other ' 





more did originally, and in the latter two|II. Tarshish, the name of the second son of 
have 7272. Comp. under jnnd 1, Javan, who was the fourth son of Ja- 

Dan het. Gen. x. 4. 

To expound, explain, interpret. Once, as uf A place, and city, on the coast of Spain, 
near Gades (now Cadiz), originally 
settled by the descendants of Tarshish, 

’ and called after his name, and thence 

the Greeks Taprygcos, and by 

the Romans Tartessus, and anciently 


ἡ Holloway’s Originals, vol. ii, p. 212. 

‘+ Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 53; Lucian, tom. i. p. 
913, edit. Bened. by 

+ Homer, 1]. ii. lin. 303. 





Aa, 


x 


yan 758 0 prsmp— nein 


abounding in the commodities mention- 


_ ed by Ezek. ch. xxvii. 12*. Comp. oa 


x. 9. 

It wasto this Tarshish or Tartessus in Spain, 
that Jonah, ch. i. 3. iv. 2, attempted to 
flee from the presence of the Lord, as 
being a place at a great distance both 
from Judea and Nineveh: and not, as 
I once thought, to Tarsus, in Cilicia ; 
Ist, because this latter is no sea-port, 
nor situated on the sea, and therefore no 
ship, properly speaking, could be going 
thither, as Jon.i.3: 2dly, Tarsus in Ci- 
dicta is nearer to Nineveh than Judea 
is, and consequently, by going thither, 
Jonah would have been approaching to, 
not fleeing from, the city he was so 
averse from visiting Ὁ. 

Ships of Tarshish mean large, strong ships, 
fit to sail from Judea to Tarshish (as 
Jon. i. 3), or to undertake the like di- 
stant voyage. See 1K. x. 22. xxii. 49. 
Isa. ii. 19. xxiii. 1, 14. (comp. ver. 6). 
Ps. xlviii. 8; which last text is to be 
understood as a comparison. ‘ The 
meaning evidently is, that as the east 
wind shatters in pieces the ships of Tar- 
shish, so the Divine power struck the 
heathen kings with terror and astonish- 
ment.”’ Dr. Horne’s Note on the text, 
whom see. Ezek. xxvii. 25, “ The ships 
of Tarshish Pninw were thy chief zn thy 
merchandize.”’ Geneva Translat. So 
Vulg.—principes tui in negotiatione tua 
—‘ thy chief traders in thy market.” 
Bishop Newcome. 

IV. The name of a place supposed to be 
in the East Indies, mentioned 2 Chron. 
ix. 21. xx. 36, 37. That it was in that 
part of the world may be argued from 
the commodities, namely, elephant’s 
teeth, apes, and peacocks, brought from 
thence, and because the ships sent thither 
were built at Ezzon-geber, on the Red- 
Sea. Bochart thinks this Tarshish was 
probably the promontory Cory, on the 
north of the island of Ceylon, which ac- 
cording to him was the Lana of Ophir, 
whither the ships of Solomon went. If 
this opinion be admitted, this Tarshish 
may seem to have been so called as being 
the farthest place then known eastward, 
as Tarshish in Spain was westward ; 
nearly as we from the East Indies, call 


* See Bochart, vol. i, p. 169—171, 606; and} 


Wells’s Sacred Geography, vol. i. p. 143, &c. 
+ See J. D. Michaelis, Spicilegium Geographie 
Hebrzorum Extere, p. 83, 85. 


part of America, since discovered, the 
West Indies. But after all that Bochart 
has written on this subject, I must not 
omit that another very ingenious writer 
is of opinion, that the Tarshish to which 
Solomon’s fleet sailed was no other than 
Tarshish in Spain, whither the Pheni- 
cians had before traded with vast advan- 
tage ; that he fitted out his fleet from 
Exion-geber on the Red Sea (comp. 1 K. 
ix. 26), because he had no convenient 
port on the Mediterranean; that this 


fleet coasted along the shore of Africa, 


and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 


came to Tarshish in Spain, and thence — 


back again the same way. In this man- 
ner our author accounts for their spend- 
ing so long a time as three years in their 
voyage out and home, and remarks that 
Spain and the coasts of Africa furnish all 
the commodities which Solomon's fleet is 
said to have brought back. And to 
confirm this, it seems certain from the 
account given by Herodotus (lib. iv. 
cap. 42), that in the reign of Necos or 
Pharaoh Nechoh, King of Egypt, above 
six hundred years before Christ, some 
Phenicians sent out with his orders, did, 
in like manner, set sail from the Red 
Sea, and coasted round Africa to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, though indeed, in- 
stead of going back by the Cape of Good 
Hope, they returned to Egypt the third 
year by the Mediterranean. See Abbé 
Pluche’s Nature Displayed, vol. iv. 
dial. ii. p. 197, et seq. English edit. 
12mo. and comp. J. D. Michaelis, Spi- 
cilegium Geograph. Heb. Exter. p. 98, 
ἅς, and Bishop Lowth’s Note on Isa. ii. 
13—16. 
snwon 
As aN. 4 censor, ‘a governor,” so Eng. 
margin. Castell takes it for a Persian 
word, and derives it from the Persic 
nwon austere, severe. occ. Ezra ii. 63. 
Neh. vii. 65, 70. viii. 9. x. 1. 
pmon 
As a N. Tartak, the Aleim or idol of the 
Avites, mentioned 2 K. xvii. 31. It 
seems compounded of ἽΠ to go about, 
and pith to swathe, gird round, as with a 
chain, and so may denote the heavens or 
celestial fluid, carrying the earth and 
planets about in their orbits, and at the 
same time swatheing them round as it 
were, according to the expression in Job 
xxxviii. 9. Comp. also Job xxvi. 7, un- 
der toda Il. 
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matic idol was an ass, which seems not 
improbable, as that animal, when te- 
thered, might, though in a gross manner, 
represent the physical truth intended *. 
And from this idolatrous worship of the 


* See Hutchinson’s Trinity of Gentiles, p. 434; 
41. 


789 
The Jews have a tradition that the emble- 


and Holloway’s Primevity, &c. of Sacred Heb. p.| De Orig. et Prog. Idol. li 





PRAT 
Samaritans, joined perhaps with some 
confused account of the Cherubim, seems 
to have sprung that stupid story of the 
heathen, that the Jews had an ass’s head © 
in the Holy of Holies of their temple, to 
which they paid religious worship +. ἡ 


+ See Bochart, vol. ii. p. 221, et seq. and Vossius Sg ᾿ 
iii. cap. 75. " 


Psaum xli. 13. 
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THE END. 
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